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TO  HIS  GRACE 

THE  DUKE  OF  ORMOND. 

MY  LORD^  Anno  1699. 

boME  estates  are  held  in  England,  by  paying  a  fine  at  tlie  change  of  every 
lord:  I  have  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  your  family i  from  the  time  of  your 
excellent  grandfather  to  tins  present  day.  '  I  have  dedicated  the  translation 
of  the  lives  of  Plutarch  to  the  first  duke;  and  have  celebrated  the  meinory 
of  your  heroic  father.  Though  I  am  very  short  of  the  age  of  Nestor,  yet  I 
have  lived  to  a  third  generation  of  your  house,  and,  by  your  grace^s  favour, 
am  admitted  still  to  hold  from  you  by  the  same  tenure.  , 

I  am  not  vain  enough  to  boast,  that  I  have  deserved  the  value  of  so  illus* 
trious  a  line ;  but  my  fortune  is  the  greater,  that,  for  three  descents,  they 
have  been  pleased  to  distinguish  my  poems  from  those  of  other  men,  and 
have  accordingly  made  me  their  peculiar  care*  May  it  be  permitted  me  to 
say,  that,  as  your  grandfather  and  father  were  cherished  and  adorned 
with  honours  by  two  successive  monarchs,  so  I  have  been  esteemed  and 
patronized  by  the  grandfather,  the  fisither,  and  the  son,  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  most  conspicuous,  and  most  deserving  fSeuniUes 
in  Europe. 

It  is  true,  that  by  delaying  the  payment  of  my  last  fine,  when  it  was  due 
by  your  grace^s  accession  to  the  titles  and  patrimonies  of  your  house,  I  may 
seem,  in  rigour  of  law,  to  have  made  a  forf^ture  of  my  claim  ;  yet  my  heart 
has  always  been  devoted  to  your  service :  and  since  you  have  been  gra« 
ciously  pleased,  by  your  permission  of  this  address,  tp  accept  the  tender  of 
my  dMty,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  lay  these  volumes  at  your  feet. 

The  world  Is  sensible  that  you  worthily  succeed,  not  only  to  the  honours 
of  your  ancestors,  but  also  to  their  virtues.  The  long  chain  of  magnanimity, 
courage,  easiness  of  access,  and  desire  of  doing  good  even  to  the  prejudice 
of  your  fortune,  is  so  far  from  being  broken  in  your  grace,  that  the  precious 
metal  yet  runs  pure  to  the  newest  link  of  it ;  which  I  will  not  call  the  last, 
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because  I  hope  and  pray,  it  may  descend  to  late  posterity:  and  youi^ 
flourishing  youth,  and  that  of  your  excellent  dutchess,  are  happy  omens 
of  my  wish. 

It  is  observed  by  Livy  and  by  others,  that  some  of  the  noblest  Roman  fa- 
milies retained  a  resemblance  of  their  ancestry,  not  only  in  their  shapes  and 
features,  but  also  in  their  manners,  their  qualities,  and  the  distinguishing 
characters  of  their  minds:  some  lines  were  noted  for  a  stern,  rigid  virtue, 
^  savage,  haughty,  parsimonious,  and  unpopular :  others  were  more  sweet,  and 
aflable ;  made  of  a  more  pliant  paste,  humble,  courteous,  and  obliging ; 
studious  of  doing  charitable  offices,  and  diflusive  of  the  goods  which  they 
enjoyed.  The  last  of  these  is  the  proper  and  indelible  character  of  your 
grace^s  family.  God  Almighty  has  endued  you  with  a  softness,  a  benefi- 
cence»  an  attractive  behaviour,  winning  on  the  hearts  of  others,  and  so  sen- 
sible of  their  misery,  that  the  wounds  of  fortune  seem  not  inflicted  on  them, 
but  on  yourself.  You  are  so  ready  to  redress,  that  you  almost  prevent  their 
wishes,  and  always  exceed  their  expectations :  as  if  what  was  yours,  was 
not  your  own,  and  not  given  you  to  possess,  but  to  bestow  on  wanting 
merit.  But  this  is  a  topic  which  I  must  cast  in  shades,  lest  I  offend  your 
modesty,  which  is  so  far  from  being  ostentatious  of  the  good  you  do,  that  it 
blushes  even  to  have  it  known:  and  therefore  I  must  leave  yon  to  the  satis- 
faction^and  testimony  of  your  own  conscience,  which,  though  it  be  a  silent 
panegyric,  is  yet  the  best. 

You  are  so  easy  of  access,  that  Poplicola  was  not  more,  whose  doors  were  ^ 
opened  on  the  outside  to  save  the  people  even  the  commoncivility  of  asking 
entrance ;  .where  all  were  equally  admitted  ;  where  nothing  th£Ct  was  reason- 
able was  denied;  where  misfortune  was  a  powerful  recommendation,  and 
where  (t  can  scarce  forbear  saying),  that  want  itself  was  a  powerful  me- 
diator, and  was  next  to  merit. 

The  history  of  Peru  assures  utf,  that  their  Incas,  above  all  their  titles, 
esteemed  that  the  highest,  which  called  them  Lovers  of  the  Poor :  a  name 
more  glorious  than  the  Felix,  Pius,  and  Augustus  of  the  Roman  emperors  ;  ' 
which  were  epithets  of  flattery,  deserved  by  few  of  them,  and  not  running 
in  a  blood,  like  the  perpetual  gentleness,  and  inherent  goodness  of  the  Or-^ 
mond  family. 

Gold,  as  it  is  the  purest,  so  it  is  the  softest  and  most  ductile  of  all  metals: 
iron,  which  is  the  hardest,  gathers  rust,  corrodes  itse}f,  and  is  therefore  sub- 
ject to  corruption :  it  was  never  intended  for  coins  and  medals,  or  to  bear 
faces  and  the  inscriptions  of  the  great.  Indeed  it  is  fit  for  armour,  to  beat 
off  insults,  and  preserve  the  wearer  in  the  day  of  battle:  but  the  danger 
once  repelled,  it  is  laid  aside  by  the  brave,  as  a  garment  too  rough  fox  civil 
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conversation :  a  necessary  guard  in  war,  but  too  harsh  and  cumbersome  in 
peace,  and  which  keeps  off  the  embraces  of  a  more  humane  life. 

For  thb  reason,  my  lord,  though  you  have  courage  in  an  heroical  degree, 
yet  I  ascribe  it  to  you  but  as  your  second  attribute :  mercy,  beneficence, 
and  compassion,  claim  precedence,  as  they  are  first  in  the  divine  nature. 
An  intrepid  courage,  which  is  inherent  in  your  grace,  is  at  best  but  a  holiday 
kind  of  virtue,  to  be  seldom  exercised,  and  never  but  in  cases  of  necessity ; 
afiabifity,  mildness,  tenderness,  and  a  word,  which  I  would  iain  bring  back 
to  its  original  signification  of  virtue,  I  mean  good-nature,  are  of  daily  use : 
they  are  the  bread  of  mankind,  and  staflF  of  life :  neither  sighs,  nor  tears,  nor 
groans,  nor  curses  of  the  vanquished,  follow  acts  of  compassion  and  of  cha- 
rity ;  but  a  sincere  pleasure  and  serenity  of  mind,  in  him  who  performs  aii 
acuon  of  mercy,  which  cannot  suffer  the  misfortunes  of  another,  without 
redress,  lest  they  should  bring  a  kind  of  contagion  along  with  them,  and 
pollute  the  happiness  which  he  enjoys. 

Yet,  since  the  perverse  tempers  of  mankind,  since  o|!}pression  on  one  side, 
and  ambition  on  the  other,  are  sometimes  the  unavoidable  occasions  of  war, 
that  courage,  that  magnaninfiity  and  resolution,  which  is  born  with  you, 
cannot  be  too  much  commended  :  and  here  it  grieves  me  that  I  am  scanted 
in  the  pleasure  of  dwelling  on  many  of  your  actions :  but  alih[Mu  Tpcoag  is  an 
expression  which  TuUy  often  used,  when  he  would -do  what  he  dares  not, 
and  fears  the  censure  of  the  Romans. 

I  have  sometimes  been  forced  to  amplify  on  others ;  but  here,  where  the 
subject  is  so  fruitful,  that  the  harrest  overcomes  the  reaper,  I  am  shortened 
by  my  chain,  and  can  only  see  what  is  forbidden  me  to  reach  ;  since  it  is  not 
permitted  me  to  commend  you  according  to  the  extent  of  my  wishes,  and 
much  less  is  it  in  my  power  to  make  my  commendations  equal  to  your 
merits.  Yet,  in  this  frugality  of  your  praises,  there  are  some  things  which  I 
cannot  omit,  without  detracting  from  your  character.  You  have  so  formed 
your  own  education,  as  enables  you  to  pay  the  debt  you  owe  your  country ; 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  both  your  countries :  because  you  were  born^ 
I  may  almost  say  in  purple,  at  the  castle  of  Dubhn,  when  your  grandfathej: 
was  lord-lieutenant,  and  have  since  been  bred  in  the  court  of  England. 

If  this  address  had  been  in  verse,  I  might  have  called  you,  as  Claudiaq 
calls -Mercury,  Numen  commune,  gemino  faciens  commercia  mundo. 
The  better  to  satisfy  this  double  obligation,  you  have  early  cultivated  the 
genius  you  have  to  arms,  that  when  the  service  of  Britain  (h*  Ireland  shall 
require  your  courage  and  your  conduct,  you  may  exert  them  both  to  the 
benefit  of  either 'country.  You  began  in  the  cabinet  what  you  afterwards 
practised  in  the  camp ;  and  thus  both  Lucullus  and  Csesar  (to  omit  a  crowd 
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of  {Aaning  Romans)  formed  tbemselres  to  war  by  the  study  of  history,  and 
by  the  examples  of  the  greatest  captains,  both  of  Greebe  and  Italy,  before 
their  time.  '  I  name  those  two  commanders  in  particular,  because  they  were 
better  read  in  chronicle  than  any  of  the  Roman  leaders ;  and  that  Lucullus^ 
in  particular,  having  only  the  theory  of  war  from  books,  was  thought  fit, 
without  practice,  to  be  sent  into  the  field,  against  the  most  formidable 
enemy  of  Rome.  Tully  indeed  was  called  the  learned  consul  in  derision ; 
but  then  he  was  not  born  a  soldier :  his  head  was  turned  another  way : 
whem  he  read  the  tacticks,  he  was  tliinking  on  the  bar,  which  was  his  field 
of  battle.  The  knowledge  of  warfare  is  thrown  away  on  a  general,  who 
dares  not  make  use  of  what  he  knows.  I  commend  it  only  in  a  man  of 
courage  and  resolution ;  in  him  it  will  direct  his  martial  spirit,  and  teach 
him  the  way  to  the  be^  victories,  which  are  those  that  are  least  bloody,  knd 
which,  though  achieved  by  the  hand,  are  managed  by  the  head.  Science^ 
distinguishes  a  man  of  honour  from  one  of  those  athletic  brutes  whom  un- 
deservedly we  call  heroes.  Cursed  be  the  poet,  who  first  honoured  with 
that  name  a  mere  Ajax,  a  man-killing  ideot.  The  Ulysses  of  Ovid  upbraids 
his  ignorance,  that  he  understood  not  the  shield  for  which  he  pleaded : 
there  were  engraven  on  it  plans  of  cities,  and  maps  of  countries,  which 
Ajax  could  not  comprehend,  but  looked  on  them  as  stupidly  as  his  fellow- 
beast  the  Hon.  But,  on  the  other  side,  your  grace  has  given  yourself  the 
•ducalion  of  bis  rival :  you  have  istudied  every  spot  of  ground  in  Flanders, 
which,  for  these  ten  years  past,  has  been  the  scene  of  battles  and  of  sieges. 
No  wonder  if  you  performed  your  part  with  such  applause  on  a  theatre 
which  you  understood  so  well. 

If  I  designed  this  for  a  poetical  encomium,  it  were  easy  to  enlarge  on  so 
copiofis  a  subject ;  but,  confining  myself  to  the  severity  of  truth,  and  to 
what  is  becoming  me  to  say,  I  must  not  only  pass  ov^r  many  instances  of 
your  military  skill,  but  also  those  of  your  assiduous  diligence  in  the  war ; 
and  of  your  personal  bravery,  attended  with,  an  ardent  thirst  of  honour ;  a 
long  train  of  generosity;  profuseness  of  doing  good;  a  soul  unsatisfied  with 
fill  it  has  done;  and  an  unextinguished  desire  of  doing  more.  But  all  this  is 
matter  for  your  own  historians;  I  am,  as  Virgil  says,  Spatiis  exclusus 
iniquis. 

Yet,  not  to  be  wholly  silent  of  all  your  charities,  I  must  stay  a  little  on 
one  action,  which  preferred  the  relief  of  others  to  the  consideration  of 
yourself.  When,  in  the  battle  of  Landen,  your  heat  of  courage  (a  fault 
only  pardonable  to  your  youth)  had  transported  you  so  far  before  your 
friends,  that  they  were  unable  to  follow,  much  less  to  succour  you ;  when 
jou  were  not  only  dangerously,  but  in  all  appearance  moitally  wounded  ; 
when  in  that  desperate  condition  you  were  made  prboner,  and  carried  to 
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Namnrj  at  tbat  time  in  poflsessioii  of  tbe  French ;  then  it  was;  my  lord,  that 
joa  took  a  considerable  part  of  what  was  remitted  to  you  of  your  owa 
retroiaes,  and,  as  a  memorable  instance  of  your  heroic  charity,  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  count  Guiscard,  who  was  governor  of  the  place,  to  be  distributed 
^'^^xig  yow  fellow-prisoners.  The  French  commander,  charmed  with  the 
greatness  of  your  soul,  accordingly  cimsigned  it  to  the  use  for  which  it  was 
intended  by  die  donor :  by  which  means  the  lives  of  so  many  miserable  mea 
were  saved,  and  a  comfortable  provision  made  for  their  subsistence,  who  had 
otherwise  perished,  had  not  you  been  the  companion  of  their  misfortune :  or 
rather  sent  by  Providence,  like  another  Joseph,  to  keep  out  famine  from 
invading  those  whom  in  humility  you  called  your  brethren.  How  happy  was 
it  for  those  poor  creatures,  that  your  grace  was  made  their  fellow-sufferer  ! 
and  how  glorious  for  you,  that  you  chose  to  want,  rather  than  not  relieve 
the  wants  of  others !  The  heathen  poet,  in  commending  the  charity  of  Didp 
to  the  Trojans,  spoke  like  a  Christian :  Non  ignara  mali,  miseris  succurrere 
disco.  All  men,  even  those  of  a  different  interest,  and  contrary  principles , 
must  praise  this  action,  as  the  most  eminent  for  piety,  not  only  in  this 
d^enerate  age,  but  almost  in  any  of  the  former;  when  men  were  made 
^<  de  meliore  Into  ;'*  when  examples  of  charity  were  frequent,  and  when 
they  were  in  being,  ''  Teucri  pulcherrima  projes,  magnanimi  heroes  nati 
melioribus  annis.**  No  envy  can  detract  from  this :  it  will  shine  in  history, 
and,  like  swans,  grow  whiter  the  longer  it  endures:  and  the  name  of 
Ormond  will  be  more  celebrated  in  his  captivity,  than  in  his  greatest 
triumphs. 

But  all  actions  of  your  grace  are  of  a  piece,  as  waters  keep  the  tenour,  of 
their  fountains :  your  compassion  is  general,  and  has  the  same  effect  as  well 
on  enemies  as  friends.  It  is  so  much  in  your  nature  to  do  good,  that  your 
life  is  but  one  continued  act  of  placing  benefits  on  many,  as  the  Sun  is  always 
carrying  his  light  to  some  part  or  other  of  the  world :  and  were  it  not  that 
your  reason  guides  you  where  to  give,  I  might  almost  say,  that  you  could  not 
help  bestowing  inore,  than  is  consisting  with  the  fortune  of  a  private  man,  or 
with  the  will  of  any  but  an  Alexander. 

• 

What  wonder  is  it  then,  that,  being  born  for  a  blessing  to  mankind,  your 
supposed  death  in  that  engagement  was  so  generally  lamented  through  the 
nation !  The  concernment  for  it  wais  as  universal  as  the  loss :  and  though 
the  gratitude  might  be  counterfeit  in  some,  yet  the  tears bf  all  were  real; 
where  every  man  deplored  his  private  part  in  that  calamity,  aiid  even  those, 
who  had  not  tasted  of  your  favours,  yet  built  so  qiuch  on  the  fame  pf  your 
beneficence,  that  they  bemoaned  the  loss  of  their  expectations. 

This  brought  the  untimely  death  of  your  great  father  into  fresh  remem« 
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brance ;  as  if  the  same  decree  had  passed  on  two,  short  sticc^sdve  generations 
of  the  virtuous ;  and  I  repeated  to  myself  the  same  verses,  which  I  had  for- 
merljp  applied  to  him :  Ostendunt  terris  hunc  tantum  fata,  nee  ultra  esse 
ainunt  £ut  to  the  joy  not  only  of  all  good  men,  but  of  mankind  in 
general,  the  unhappy  omen  took  not  place.  You  are  still  living  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  and  applause  of  all  the  good  you  have  performed,  the  prayers  of 
multitudes  whom  you  have  obliged,  for  your  long  prosperity ;  and  that  your 
power  of  doing  generous  and  charitable  actions  may  be  as  extended  as  your 
will ;  which  is  by  opne  nlore  zealously  desired,  than  by 

your  grace's 

most  humble, 

most  obUged,  and 

most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 
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PREFACE 

PREFIXED  TO  THE  FABLES. 


iTii  wUhft  poet,  u  with  a  mftn  who  designs  to  buiid,  and  is  very  exact,  as  he  supposes,  in  caStinf 
np  the  cost  beforehand ;  bat,  generally  speaking,  he  is  mistaken  in  bis  account,  and  reckons  sboit  in. 
the  expense  be  first  intended :  be  alters  bis  mind  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  irill  bare  this  or  that  con* 
vnience  more,  of  which  be  bad  not  thought  when  he  began.  So  has  it  happened  to  me :  I  have  built* 
t  boose,  where  I  iatended*but  a  lodge  \  yet  with  better  success  than  a  certain  nobleman,  who,  beginning 
with  a  dog-kennel,  nerer  lived  to  finish  the  palaee  he  had  contrived.  _ 

From  translating  the  first  of  Homei*s  Iliads,  (which  1  intended  as  an  essay  to  the  whole  work)  I  pio- 
cseded  to  the  translation  of  the  twelfth  book  of  Ovid^s  Metamorphoses,  because  it  contains,  among 
otber  things,  the  causes,  the  beginning,  and  ending  of  the  Trojan  war:  here  I  ought  in  reason  to  have 
topped ;  but  the  speeches  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses  lying  next  in  my  way,  I  could  not  balk  them.  When  [ 
bad  compassed  them,  I  was  so  taken  with  the  former  part  of  the  fifteenth  book,  '(which  is  the  master- 
piece of  the  whole  Metamoipboses)  that  I  eqjoined  myself  the  pleasing  Ulk  of  rendering  it  into 
Engiifhi  And  now  I  found,  by  the  number  of  my  verses,  thatvtbey  began  to  swell  into  a  little  volume ; 
which  gave  me  an  occasion  of  looking  backward  on  some  beauties  of  my  author  in  his  former  books : 
there  occurred  to  me  the  hunting  of  the  boar,  Cinyras  and  Myrrha,  the  good-natured  story  of  Baucis 
and  Philemon,  with  the  rest,  which  I  hope  1  have  translated  ckisely  enough,  and  given  them  the  same 
turn  of  verse,  which  they  bad  in  the  original ;  and  this,  I  may  say  without  vanity,  is  not  the  talent  of 
eveiy  poet :  be  who  has  arrived  the  nearest  to  His  the  ingenious  and  learned  Sandys,  tbe«best  venifier 
of  the  foimer  age  $  if  I  may  property  call  it  by  that  name,  which  was  the  former  part  of  this  concluding 
century.  For  Spenser  and  Fairfax  both  flourished  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  great  masters  in 
Mr  language,  and  who  saw  much  forther  into  the  beauties  of  our  numbers,  than  those  who  immediately 
ibUowed  them.  Hilton  was  the  poetical  son  of  Spenser,  and  Mr.  Waller  of  Fairfax  *;  for  we  have  our 
lineal  deacents  and  clans,  as  well  as  other  families.  Spenser  more  than  once  insinuates,  that  the  soul  of 
Chaucer  was  transfused  into  bis  body;  and  that  he  was  begotten  by  him  two  hundred  yean  after  his 
decease.  Milton  has  acknowledged  to  me,  that  Spenser  was  his  original;  and  ^lany  besides  myself 
have  beard  our  fomous  Waller  own,  that  he  derived  the  harmony  of  his  numbers  from  the  Godfrey  of 
BoDoIgn,  which  was  turned  into  English  by  Mr.  Fmrfox.  But  to  return  :  having  done  with  Ovid  for 
this  time,  it  came  into  wy  mind,  that  our  old  English  poet  Chaucer  in  many  things  resembled  him,  and 
that  with  BO  disadvantage  on  the  side  af  the  modem  author,  as  I  shall  endeavpur  to  prove  when  I  com« 
pare  them :  and  as  I  am,  and  always  have  been,  studious  to  promote  the  honour  of  my  natire  country, 
lb  I  soon  reaolved  to  put  their  merits  to  the  trial,  by  turning  some  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  into  our  lan- 
gosge,  as  it  is  now  refined ;  for  by  this  means  both  the  poets  being  set  in  the  same  light,  and  dressed  in 
the  sasie  En^isb  habit,  story  to  be  compared  with  stcMry,  a  ceitain  judgment  may  be  made  betwixt 
them  by  the  reader,  without  obtruding  my  opinion  on  him :  or  if  I  seem  partial  to  my  countryman, 
ifid  predecessor  in  the  laurel,  the  friends  of  antiquity  are  not  few:  and  besides  many  of  the  leafned* 
Ond  has  almost  all  the  beaux,  and  the  whole  fair  sex,  his  declared  patrons.  Perhaps  I  have^  assumed 
wnewhat  more  to  myself  tiian  they  allow  me ;  because  1  have  adventured  to  sum  up  the  evidence : 
hot  the  veaden  are  the  jury  ;  and  their  privilege  remains  entire  to  decide  according  to  the  meriu  of  the 
caisc,  or,  if  they  please,  to  bring  it  to  another  bearing,  before  some  other  court.  In  the  mean  time,  t9 
ibUow  the  thread  of  my  discourse,  (as  thoughts,  according  to  Mr.  Hobbes,  have  always  some  connexion) 
>o  from  Chaucer  I  was  led  to  think  on  Boccace,  who  was  not  only  his  contemporary,  but  also  punned 
the  same  atnffies;  wrote  oordt  in  prote^  and  many  woiks  ia  verse;  particulariyii  said  to  have  invented 
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the  octave  Ajme,  or  stanza  of  eight,Uiiet»  which  erer  since  has  been  maintaiiied  by  the  practice  of^all 
Italian  writers,  who  aie,  or  at  least  assmne  the  title  of  heroic  poets :  he,  and  Chaucer,  among  other 
things,  had  this  in  common,  that  they  refined  their  mother  toognes;  bat  with  this  diffisrenoe,  that 
Pante  had  begun  to  file  their  language,  at  k^  in  Terae,  beftte  the  time  of  Boccace,  who  likewise 
received  no  little  help  from  his  master  Petrarch.  Bat  the  reformation  of  their  prose  was  whcAy  owing 
to  Boccace  himself,  who  is  yet  the  standard  of  parity  in  the  Italian  tongue ;  though  many  oi  his  phrase* 
are  become  obsolete,  as  in  process  of  time  it  must  needs  happen.  Chaucer  (as  yoa  have  formeriy  been 
told  by  our  learned  Mr.  Rymer)  first  adorned  and  amplified  our  bttrren  tongue  from  the  Proren^al, 
which  was  then  the  most  polished  of  all  the  modern  languages ;  but  this  subject  has  been  copiously 
treated  by  that  great  critic,  who  deserves  no  little  commendation  from  us  his  countrymen.  For  these 
reasons  of  time,  and  resemblance  of  genius  in  Chaucer  and  Boccace,  I  resolved  to  join  them  in  my 
j^reseot  work;  to  which  I  have  added  some  original  papers  of  my  own  j  which,  whether  they  are  equal 
or  inferior  to  my  other  poems,  an  author  is  the  most  improper  judge ;  and  therefore  I  leave  them  wh<dly 
to  the  mercy  of  the  leader.  I  wiUbope  thebest»thattteyWiU  notbeeoii^emiiadi  but  if^bey^sUmld^ 
I  have  the  excuse  of  an  Old  genttanao,  who»  movofting  on  horseback  befors  some  ladie^  when  I  wap 
present,  got  ap  somewhat  heavily,  bat  desired  ef  the  fiur  qpectatois^  that  they  would  count  fourecfwe 
and  eight  before  they  judged  him.  By  the  mercy  of  God,  I  tm  already  oome  within  twenty  yean  q£ 
bis  number,  a  cripple  in  ny  limbs ;  but  what  deoays  are  in  my  miad«  the  reader  must  detenniae.  %. 
think  myself  as  vigorous  as  ever  in  the  foculties  of  my  soaU  excepting  only  my  memory,  which  is  not 
impaired  to  any  great  degree ;  aadif  llosenot  meie  of  it,Ifaaiveaogreatreaspn  to  comiplaiau  What 
judgment  I  iiad  increases  rather  than  diminishes ;  and  thoagbts,  each  as  they  ace«  come  crowdiag  ia  so 
fast  upon  me,  that  my  only  diAculty  is  to  choose  or  to  reject ;  to  ran  them  into  verse,  or  to  give  thea 
the  other  harmony  of  prose.  I  have  so  kmg  studied  and  practised  both,  that  they  are  grown  into  % 
habit,  and  become  fomiliar  to  me.  In  short,  though  I  may  lawfotty  plead  some  part  of  the  old  gen* 
tleman*s  excuse,  yet  I  wfll  reserve  it  tiUI  think  1  have  greater  need,  and  ask  no  gnuas  oi  allowimce 
for  the  faults  of  this  my  present  wofk,  but  those  which  are  given  of  coarse  to  human  ficailty,  I  wiU  not 
trouble  my  reader  with  the  ehortness  of  time  in  whieb  I  writ  it,  or  the  several  intervals  of  sickness  s 
they  who  think  too  well  of  their  own  perfomances  are  apt  to  boast  in  their  prefoees,  how  little  timn 
their  worlcs  have  cost  them,  and  what  other  business  of  more  impoitaooe  iaterfored;  but  the  reader 
will  be  a^  apt  to  ask  the  question,  why  they  allowed  not  a  longer  time  to  nsdie  ttieir  works  mpte  par* 
feet  ?  and  wHy  they  had  so  desflicable  an  opinion  of  their  judges,  as  to  thmst  their  indigested  atoff 
upon  them,  as  if  they  deserved  no  better  ? 

With  this  account  of  my  present  undertaking,  I  oonchide  the  first  part  of  this  discourse :  in  the  sn* 
cond  part,  as  at  a  second  sitting,  though  I  alter  not  the  dmngfat,  I  must  touch  th^  same  features  over 
again,  and  change  the  dead  colouring  of  the  whole.  la  general  I  will  only  say,  that  I  have  wntten 
nothing  which  savours  of  immondity  or  profoneness ;  at  least,  I  am  not  conscious  to  myself  of  any 
such  intention.  If  there  hs^pen  to  be  found  an  irreverent  csEpression,  or  a  thought  too  wanton,  they 
are  crept  into  my  verses  through  my  inadvertency ;  if  the  searchers  find  any  in  the  oatgoi  let  them  be 
staved  or  forfeited,  like  contraband  goods ;  at  least,  let  their  authors  be  answesaUe  for  them,  as  being 
but  imported  merchandise,  and  not  of  my  own  manufactare.  On  the  other  side,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  choose  such  fobles,  both  ancient  and  modeni,  as  contain  in  each  of  them  some  instructive  moral, 
which  I  could  prove  by  induction,  but  the  way  is  tedious,  and  they  leap  foremost  Into  sight,  without 
the  reader's  trouble  of  looking  after  them.  I  wish  I  could  affirm  with  a  safo  conscience,  that  I  had 
taken  the  same  care  in  all  my  former  writings ;  for  it  must  be  owned^  that  supposing  verses  are  never 
so  beautifol  or  pleadng,  yet,  if  they  contain  any  thing  which  shocks  religion,  or  good  manners,  they  arc 
nt  best,  what  Horace  says  of  good  nprnbefs,  without  good  sense.  Versus  inopea  rerum,  nugseque 
.  canorsB.  Thus  for,  I  hope,  I  am  ri^t  in  court,  without  renouncing  my  other  right  of  self-defence, 
where  I  have  been  wrongfolly  accused,  and  my  sense  wire-drawn  into  blasphemy  or  bawdry,  as  it  has 
o^n  been  by  a  religious  lawyer,  in  a  late  pleading  against  the  stage ;  in  which  he  mixes  truth  with 
fhlsebood,  and  has  not  forgotten  the  oki  rule  of  cahiomiating  strongly,  that  something  may  remain. 

I  resume  the  thread'  of  my  discourse  with  the  first  of  my  translation,  which  was  the  first  Iliad  of 
Homer.  If  it  shall  please  Ood  to  give  me  longer  life  and  moderate  health,  my  intentions  are  to  trans, 
late  the  whole  llias;  provided  still,  that  I  meet  with  those  encouragements  from  the  public,  which  may 
enable  me  to  proceed  in  my  undertaking  with  some  chearfulness.  And  this  I  dare  assure  the  worid 
bdbre-haad,  that  I  have  found,  by  trial.  Boner  a  more  pleasing  task  than  Viigil  (thouj^  1  say  OQt  tha 
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tmiMieii  wQl  be  lets  laboriou} :  for  the  Orecian  is  more  according  to  my  genins,  tlian  the  Lstm  poet. 
In  ths  woriks  of  the  two  authors  we  may  read  tbcir  maimers  and  natural  indiaatioas,  which  are  wholly 
differettt.  Virgil  was  of  a  quiet,  sedate  temper ;  Homer  was  ▼iolent,  impetuous,  and  Ml  of  fixe.  The 
dnef  talent  of  Viigtl  was  propriety  of  thoughts  and  ornament  of  words:  Homer  was  rapid  in  hia 
thoughis,  and  took  all  the  liberties,  both  of  mimbers  and  of  expressions,  which  bis  language,  and  the 
age  in  iMidi  be  lived,  allowed  him :  Hornet's  invention  was  mote  copious,  Vitgift  more  confined :  so 
that  if  Homer  had  not  led  the  way,  it  was  not  in  Viigil  to  have  begun  heroic  poetry :  for  nothing  can  he 
i  evident,  than  tiiat  the  Roman  poem  is  but  the  second  part  of  the  Ilias;  a  continuation  .of  the 
story,  and  the  persons  sflready  formed :  the  manners  of  .£neas  are  those  of  Hector  superadded 
to  those  which  Homer  gave  him.  The  adventures  of  iTlysses  in  the  Odysseis  are  Imitated  in  the 
Ihst  atz  books  of  Virgil's  Mneh :  and  though  the  accidents  dre  not  the  same,  (which  wouS^  have  argued 
him  of  m  servile  copying,  and  total  barreimess  of  invention)  yet  the  seas  were  the  same,  in  which  bot]| 
the  heroes  wandered ;  and  Dido  cannot  be  denied  to  be  the  poetical  daughter  of  Calyps^  The  six 
isCler  books  of  VirgH*8  poem  are  the  four  and  twenty  Iliads  contracted :  a  quarrel  occasioned  by  a 
lady,  a  «mg^  combat,  battles  fought,  and  a  town  besieged.  I  say  not  this  in  derogation  to  Virgil, 
neitlier  do  I  contradict  any  thing  which  I  have  formerly  said  in  his  just  praise :  for  his  episodes  are 
afanost  wholly  of  his  own  invention ;  and  the  form,  which  be  has  given  to  the  telling,  makes  the  tale 
his  own,  evet^  though  tiie  original  story  had  been  the  same.  But  this  proves,  however,  that  Homer 
tsngjht  Vergil  to  design :  and  if  invention  be  the  first  virtue  of  an  epic  poet,  then  the  Latin  poem 
can  only  be  allowed  the  second  place.  Mr.  Hobbes,  in  the  piefoce  to  his  own  bald  translation  of  the 
lliaa,  (atadying  poetry  as  he  did  mathematics,  when  it  was  too  late)  Mr.  Hobbes,  I  say,  begins  the 
pnUae  of  Homer  where  he  should  have  ended  it.  He  tells  us,  that  the  first  beauty  of  an  epic  poem 
eoBSiBts  in  diction,  that  is,  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  hamiony  of  numbers :  now  the  words  are  the 
colonvisg  of  the  work,  which,  In  the  order  of  nature,  is  last  to  be  considered.  The  design,  the  dispo* 
Rtlon,tiie  maBMrs,  and  the  thoughts,  are  all  before  it :  where  any  of  those  are  wanting  or  imperfect, 
so  nmch  wants  or  is  unperfect  in  the  imitation  of  human  life ;  which  is  in  the  very  definition  of  a  poem. 
Woidt  indeed,  tike  glaring  colours,  are  the  first  beauties  tiiat  arise  and  strike  the  sight:  but  if  the 
dn^fat  be  folse  or  lame,  the  figures  ill-disposed,  the  manners  obscure  or  inconsistent,  or  the  thoughts 
nanatenJ,  then  the  finest  colours  are  but  daubing^  and  the  piece  is  a  beautifol  monster  at  the  best. 
Neither  Virgil  nor  Homer  were  deficient  in  anjr  of  the  former  beauties ;  but  in  this  last,  which  is  ex- 
pressioo,  the  Roman  poet  is  at  least  equal  to*  the  Grecian,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere ;  supjflying  the  po- 
verty of  his  language  by  his  musical  ear  and  by  his  diligence.  But  to  return  :  our  two  great  poets, 
bemg  aodifierent  in  their  tempers,  one  choleric  and  sanguine,  the  other  phlegmatic  and  melancholic  ; 
that  which  makes  them  excd  in  their  aeveivl  ways  is,  that  each  of  them  has  followed  his  own  natural 
inciinataoo,  as  well  in  formtngthe  design,  as  in  the  execution  of  it.  The  very  heroes  show  their  authors; 
AchiDea  is^  hot,  impatient,  lereageful,  Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer,  &c.  ^beas  patient^ 
coBsideFate,  caiefbl  of  his  people,  and  mercifol  to  his  enemies:  ever  submissive  to  the  will  of  H^ven, 
"  qoo  fata  tnhmt,  retrafauntque,  sequamur.*'  I  could  please  myself  with  enlarging  on  this  subject, 
but  I  am  forced  to  defer  it  to  a  fitter  time.  From  aH  I  have  said,  1  will  only  dmw  this  inference,  that 
the  action  of  Homer  being  more  fiill  of  vigour  than  that  of  Virgil,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  writer, 
is  of  consequence  more  pleasing  to  the  reader.  •  One  warms  you  by  degrees ;  the  other  sets  you  on  fire 
aa  at  once,  and  never  inteimits  his  heat.  It  Is  the  same  difference  which  Longtnus  makes  betwixt  the 
effects  of  eloquence  in  Demosthenes  and  7\i]ly.  One  persuades ;  the  other  commands.  You  never 
cool  while  you  read  Homer,  even  not  in  the  second  book  (a  graceful  flattery  to  his  countrymen);  but  he  ' 
hastenifrom  the  slnps,  and  concludes  not  that  book  till  he  has  made  you  amends  by  the  violent  playing 
of  a  new  machine.  From  thence  he  hurries  on  his  action  with  variety  of  events,  and  ends  ^t  in  les»> 
compass  than  two  months.  This  tebemence  of  his,  I  confess,  is  more  suitable  to  my  temper ;  and 
therefore  I  have  translated  his  first  book  with  greater  pleasure  than  any  part  of  Virgil :  but  it  was  not  a 
pleasnie  without  pains:  the  continual  agitations  of  the  spirits  must  needs  be  a  weakening  of  any  con* 
stitotion,  especially  in  age ;  and  many  pauses  are  required  for  refreshment  betwixt  the  heats;  the  Iliad 
of  itself  being  a  third  part  longer  than  all  Virgil's  works  together. 

This  is  what  I  thought  needful  in  this  place  to  say  of  Homer.  I  proceed  to  Ovid  and  Chaucer ;  con- 
^dering  the  former  only  in  relation  to  the  latter.  With  Ovid  ended  the  golden  age  of  the  Roman 
tongue:  from  Chaucer  the  purity  of  the  English  tongue  began.  The  manners  of  the  poets  were  not 
«afike :  both  of  them  w«re  wdl-bred^  wefl-natuzed,  amorous,  and  libertine,  at  least  in  theit  writing? ; 
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it  may  be  also  in  tbetr  lires.  Their  studies  were  the  same,  philosophy  and  philology.  Both  of  them 
were  known  in  astronomy*  of  which  Ovid's  books  of  the  Roman  feasts,  and  Chaucer^s  treatise  of  the 
Astrolabe,  are  sufficient  witnesses.  But  Chaucer  was  likewise  an  astrologer,  as  were  Virgil,  Horace, 
Persius,  and  Manilius.  Both  writ  with  wonderful  facility  and  clearness :  neither  were  great  inventors : 
for  Ovid  only  copied  the  Grecian  febles ;  and  most  of  Chaucer's  stories  were  taken  from  his  Italiaa 
contemporaries, or  their  predecessors.  Boccace*s  Decameron  was  first  published;  and  from  thence, 
our  Englishman  has  borrowed  many  of  his  Canterbury  Tales :  yet  that  of  Palamon  and  Arcite  was 
^>«rf4tt^  in  all.  probability  by  some  Italian  wit,  in  a  fonn^  aga,  atJ  shall  prove  hereafter :  the  tale  of 
Grizllraras  ihe  invention  of  Petrareh ;  by  him  sent  ^Boccace^rom  whom  it  came  to  Chaucer : 
Trotlffs  and  Cressida  was  also  written  by  a  Lombard  author;  buTmuch  amplified  by  our  English  trans* 
lator,  as  well  as  beautified ;  the  genius  of  our  countrymen  in  general  being  rather  to  improve  an  inven- 
tion, than  to  invent  themselves ;  as  is  evident  not  only  in  our  poetry,  but  in  many  of  oqr  manufectnrea. 
1'  find  1  have  anticipated  already,  and  taken  up  from  Boccace  before  I  come  to  him :  but  there  is  a» 
much  less  behind;  and  I  am  of  the  temper  of  most  kings,  who  love  to  be  in  debt;  are  all  for  present 
money,  no  matter  how  they  pay  it  afterwards:  besides,  the  nature  of  a  preface  is  rambling;  never 
wholly  out  of  the  way,  nor  in  it  This  1  have  learned  from  the  practice  ef  honest  Montaigne,  and 
return  at  my  pleasure  to  Ovid  and  Chaucer,  of  whom  I  have  little  more  to  say.  Both  of  them  built  on 
the  inventions  of  other  men ;  yet  since  Chaucer  had  something  of  his  own,  as  the  Wife  of  Bath*s  Tale, 
the  Cock  and  the  Vox,  which  1  have  translated,  and  some  others,  1  may  justly  give  our  countryman 
the  precedence  in  that  part;  since  I  can  remember  nothing  of  Ovid  which  was  wholly  his.  Both  of 
them  understood  the  manners,  under  which  name  I  comprehend  the  passions,  and,  in  a  large  sense,  the 
descriptions  of  persons,  and  their  very  habits :  for  an  example,  I  see  Baucis  and  Philemon  as  perfectly 
before  me,  as  if  some  ancient  painter  had  drawn  them ;  and  all  the  pilgrims  in  the  Canterbfiry  Tales, 
their  humours,  their  features,  and  the  very  dress,  as  distinctly  as  if  I  bad  supped  with  them  at  the 
Tabard  in  Southwark :  yet  even  there  too  the  figures  in  Chaucer  are  much  more  lively,  and  set  in  a 
better  light :  which  though  1  have  not  time  to  prove,  yet  I  appeal  to  the  reader,  and  am  sure  he  will 
clear  me  from  partiality.  The  thoughts  and  words  remain  to  be  considered  in  the  comparison  of  the 
two  poets ;  and  1  have  saved  myself  one  half  of  that  labour,  by  owning,  that  Ovid  lived  when  the  Roman 
tongue  was  in  its  meridian  ;  Chaucer,  in  the  dawning  of  our  language :  therefore  that  part  of  the  com* 
parison  stands  not  on  an  equal  foot,  any  more  than  the  diction  of  Ennius  and  Ovid ;.  or  of  Chaucer  and 
our  present  English.  The  words  are  given  up  as  a  post  not  to  be  defended  in  our  poet,  because  be 
wanted  the  modern  art  of  fortifying.  The  thoughts  remain  to  be  considered :  and  they  are  to  be  mea- 
sured only  by  their  propriety;  that  is,  as  they  flow  more  or  less  naturally  from  the  persons  described, 
on  such  and  such  occasions.  The  vulgar  judges,  which  are  nine  parts  in  ten  of  all  nations,  who  call 
conceits  and  jingles  wit,  who  see  Ovid  full  of  them,  and  Chaucer  altogether  without  them,  will  think  me 
little  less  than  mad,  for  preferring  the  Englishman  to  the  Roman:  yet,  with  their  leave,  I  must  pre- 
sume to  say,  that  the  things  they  admire  are  not  only  glittering  trifles,  and  so  for  from  being  witt^,  that 
in  a  serious  poem  they  are  nauseous^^ecaiue^ey  are  unnatural.  Would  any  man,  who  is  ready  to 
die  for  love,  describe  his  passion  likav^arcissusT^  Would  he  think  of  *'  ioopem  me  copia  fecit,"  and  a 
dozen  more  of  such  expressions,  pouredon  cneneck  of  one  another,  and  signifying  all  the  same  thing  } 
Tfjjjji  iBPi^  yifr^  ii>j|«f  hu  ^  time  to  be  witty,  when  the  poor  wretch  was  in  the  agony  of  death !  This  is 
JMlJohn  Littlewit  in)BaTthoIomew  Fair, who  had  a  conceit  (as  he  tells  you)  left  him  in  his  misery :  a 
miserable  conceit.^  On  these  occasions  the  poet  should  endeavour  to  raise  pity :  but,  instead  of  this, 
Ovid  is  tickling  you  to  laugh.  Virgil  never  made  use  of  such  machines,  when  he  was  moving  you  to 
commiserate  the  death  of  Dido :  he  would  not  destroy  what  he  was  building.  Chaucer  makes  Areite 
violent  in  his  love,  and  unjust  in  the  pursuit  of  it :  yet  when  he  came  to  die,  he  made  him  think  more 
reasonably:  he  repents  not  of  his  love,  for  that  had  altered  his  character;  but  acknowledges  the  in- 
justice of  his  proceedings,  and  resigns  Emilia  to  Palamon.  What  would  Ovid  have  done  on  this  oc- 
casion }  He  would  certainly  have  made  Areite  witty  on  his  death-bed.  He  had  complained  he  was 
ferther  off  from  possession,  by  being  so  near,  and  a  thousand  such  boyisms,  which  Chaucer  rejected  as 
below  the  dignity  of  the  subject.  They,  who  think  otherwise,  would  by  the  same  reason  prefer  Lucan 
and  Ovid  to  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  Martial  to  all  four  of  them.  As  for  the  turn  of  words,  in  which  Ovid 
particularly  excels  all  poets,  they  are  sometimes  a  fault  and  sometimes  a  beauty,  as  they  are  used 
properly  or  improperly ;  but  in  strong  passions  always  to  be  shiinned,  because  passions  are  serioi^ 
akid  will  admit  no  playing.    The  French  have  a  high  value  for  them ;  and  I  confess,  they  are  often 
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wba€  tbcy  can  delicate,  when  they  are  introduced  with  judgment ;  but  Chaucer  writ  with  more  »im- 
plicity,  and  followed  nature  more  closely,  than  to  use  them.  I  have  thus  far,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge, been  an  upright  judge  betwixt  the  parties  in  competitibn,  not  meddling  with  the  design  nor  the 
disposition  of  it ;  because  the  design  was  not  their  own,  and  in  the  disposing  of  it  they  were  equal* 
"  remabis,  that  1  say  somewhat  of  Chancer  in  particular.  — .^^^ 

n  the  first  place,  as  he  is  the  father  of  English  poetry,  so  I  hold  him  in  the  same  degree  of  Tenerati^^ 
ms  tbe  Grecians  held  Homer,  or  the  Romans  Virgil :  he  is  a  perpetual  fountain  of  good  sense ;  learned 
in  all  sciences ;  and  therefore  spealcs  properly  on  all  subjects :  as  he  knew  what  to  say,  so  h^  knows 
also  when  to  leave  off;  a  continence  which  is  practised  by  few  writers,  and  scarcely  by  any  of  the 
ancients,  excepting  Vii^gil  and  Horace.  One  of  our  late  great  poets  is  sunk  in  his  reputation,  because 
be  could  never  forgive  any  conceit  which  came  in  his  way ;  but  swept,  like  a  dragnet,  great  and  small. 
There  was  plenty  enough,  but  the  dishes  were  ill-sorted  j  whole  pyramids  of  sweet-meats,  for  boys  and 
women,  but  little  of  solid  meat,  for  men :  all  this  proceeded  not  from  any  want  of  knowledge,  but 
of  judgment ;  neither  did  he  want  that  in  discerning  the  beauties  and  faults  of  other  poets,  bnt  only 
indulged  himself  in  the  luxury  of  writirig,  and  perhaps  knCw  it  was  a  fault,  but  hoped  the  reader 
would  not  find.it.  For  this  reason,  though  he  must  always  be  thought  a  great  poet,  he  is  no  longer 
esteenoed  a  good  writer:  and  for  ten  impressions,  which  his  works  have  had  in  to  many  snccessiire 
years,  yet  at  present  a  hundred  books  are  scarcely  pnrehascd  once  a  twelvemonth :  for,  as  my  loid 

V     Bochester  said,  though  somewhat  profisnely.  Not  being  of  God,  he  could  not  stand. 

\  Chancer  followed  Nature  every  where ;  but  was  never  so  bold  tofo  beyond  her :  and  there  is  a  great 
difference  of  being  poeta  and  nimis  poeta,  if  we  believelCatnllus  jas  much  as  betwixt  a  modest  be- 
haviour and  affectation.  The  verse  of  Chaucer,  I  confosvlv  nof^umonions  tons;  but  it  is  like  the 
eloquence  of  one  whom  Tacitus  conunends,  it  #as  auribus  istius  temporis  accommodata :  they  who 
lived  with  him,  and  some  time  after  him,  thought  it  musical ;  and  it  continues  so  even  in  our  judgment, 
if  compared  with  tbe  numbers  of  Lidgate  and  Odwer,  his  contemporaries :  there  is  the  rude  sweetness 
of  a  Scotch  tune  in  it,  which  is  natural  and  pleasing,  though  not  perfect  It  is  true,  I  cannot  go  so  far 
as  he  who  published  the  last  edition  of  him ;  for  he  would  make  us  believe  tbe  fhult  is  in  our  ears,  and 
that  there  were  really  ten  syDables  in  a  verse,  where  we  find  but  nine :  but  this  opinion  is  not  worth 
confuting;  it  is  so  gross  and  obvious  an  errour,  that  common  sense  (which  is  a  mle  in  every  thing  but 
matters  of  faith  and  revelation)  must  convince  the  reader,  that  equality  of  numbers  in  every  verse, 
which  we  call  heroic,  was  either  not  known,  or  not  always  practised  in  Chancel's  age.  It  were  an 
easy  matter  to  produce  some  thousands  of  his  verses,  which  are  lame  for  want  of  half  a  foot,  and  some- 
times a  whole  one,  and  which  no^ronunciation  can  make  otherwise.  We  can  only  say,  that  he  lived 
in  the  infoncy  "of  our  poetry,  and  that  nothing  is  brought  to  perfection  at  the  first  We  must  be  chil- 
dren before  we  grow  men.  There  was  an  Ennius,  and  in  process  of  time  a  Lucilius,  and  a  Lucretius^ 
before  Virgil  and  Horace ;  even  after  Chaucer  there  was  a  Spender,  a  Harrington,  a  Fairfax,  before 
WaOer  and  Denham  were  in  being:  and  our  numben  were  in  their  nonage  till  these  last  appeared. 
I  need  say  little  of  his  parentage,  life,  and  fortunes :  they  are  to  be  found  at  large  in  all  the  editions  of 
his  works.  ^  He  was  employed  abroad,  and  favoured  by  Edward  tbe  Third,  Richard  the  Second,  and 
Henry  the  Fourth,  and  was  poet,  as  I  suppose,  to  all  three  of  them.  In  Richard's  time,  I  doubt,  he  was 
a  little  dipt  in  the  rebellion  of  the  commons ;  and,  being  br6ther-in-hiw  to  John  of  Oaunt,  it  was  no 
wonder  if  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  that  family,  and  was  well  with  Henry  the  Fourth  when  he  had 
deposed  bis  predecessor.  Neither  is  it  to  be  admired,  that  Henry,  who  was  a  wise  as  well  as  a  valiant 
prince,  who  claimed  by  succession,  and  was  sensible  that  his  title  was  not  sound,  but  was  rightfully 
in  Monixner,  who  had  married  the  heir  of  York ;  it  was  not  to  be  admired,  I  say,  if  that  great  politician 
should  be  pleased  to  have  tbe  greatest  wit  of  those  times  in  his  interests,  and  to  be  the  trumpet  of  his 
praises.  Augustus  had  given  him  the  example,  by  the  advice  of  Maecenas,  who  recommended  Virgil 
And  Horace  to  him ;  whose  praises  helped  to  make  him  popular  while  he  was  alive,  and  aft^  his  death 
have  made  him  precious  to  posterity.  As  for  the  religion  of  our  poet,  he  seems  to  have  some  tittle  bias 
towards  the  opinions  of  Wickliff,  after  John  of  Gaunt  his  patron;  somewhat  of  which  appears  in  the 
tale  of  Piers  Plowman :  yet  I  cannot  blame  him  for  inveighing  so  sharply  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy 
in  his  age:  their  pride,  their  ambition,  their  pomp,  their  avarice,  their  wordly  interest,  deserved  the 
lashes  which  be  gave  them,  both  in  that,  and  in  most  of  his  Canterbury  Tales :  neither  has  his  contem- 
porary Boccace  spared  them.  Yet  both  those  poets  lived  in  mach  esteem  with  good  and  holy  men  in 
for  tbe  scandal  which  is  given  by  particular  priests  reflects  not  on  the  sacred  function. 
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Chaucei't  Monk,  bis  Chanoa,  md  bis  Fryer»  took  not  finom  the  character  of  his  Good  Panm.    A 
satyrical  poet  is  the  check  of  the  laymen  on  bad  priests.    We  are  only  to  take  care,  that  we  inToIre 
not  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  in  the  saoie  condemnation.    The  good  cannot  be  too  much  hooaared, 
nor  the  bad  too  coarsely  used  ;  for  the  corraption  of  the  best  becomes  the  worst.    When  a  cleigjrmaa 
is  whipped,  bis  gown  is  first  taken  off,  by  which  tbe  dignity  of  his  order  is  secured :  if  be  be  wion^ 
fully  accuMfl,  be  has  his  action  of  slander ;  and  it  is  at  the  poet's  peril,  if  he  transgress  the  law.    Sut 
they  will  tell  us,  that  all  kind  of  satire,  though  never  so  well  deserved  by  particular  priests,  yet  brings 
the  whole  oider  into  contempt.  Is  then  the  peerage  of  England  any  thing  dishonoured,  when  a  peer  suffers 
for  his  treason  ?    If  he  be  libeled,  or  any  way  defamed,  hf  has  his  Seandalum  Magnatum  to  punish 
the  offender.    They,  who  use  this  kind  of  argument,  seem  to  be  conscious  to  themselves  of  somewhat 
which  has  deserved  the  poet*s'Iash,  and  are  less  concerned  for  their  public  capacity,  than  for  their 
private ;  at  least  there  is  pride  at  tbe  bottom  of  their  reasoning.    If  the  faults  of  men  in  orders  are 
only  to  he  judged  among  themselves,  they  are  all  in  some  sort  parties :  for,  since  they  say  the  honour 
of  their  order  is  concerned  in  every  member  of  it,  how  can  we  be  sure,  that  they  wiU  be  impartial 
judges  ?    How  £ur  I  may  be  allowed  to  fpeak  my  opinion  in  this  case,  I  know  not :  but  I  am  sure 
a  dispute  of  this  nature  caused  mischief  in  abundance  betwixt  a  kihg  of  England  and  an  archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  one  sUnding  up  for  the  laws  of  his  land»  and  the  other  for  the  honour  (as  he  called  it) 
of  God's  church ;  which  ended  in  the  murther  of  the  prelate,  and  in  the  whipping  of  his  majesty 
from  |>ost  to  pillar  for  his  pepance.    Tbe  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Drake  has  saved  me  the  labour  o^ 
inquiring  into  the  esteem  and  reverence  which  the  priests  have  had  of  old  ;  and  I  would  rather  extend 
than  diminish  any  part  of  jt:  yet  I  must  needs  say,  that  when  a  priest  provokes  me  without  any 
occasion  given  him,  I  have  no  reason,  unless  it  be  the  cliarity  of  a  Christian,  to  forgive  him. 
Prior  lesit  is  justification  sufficient  in  the  civil  law.    If  I  answer  him  in  his  own  language,  self- 
defence,  I  am  sure,  must  be  allowed  me ;  and  if  I  oany  it  farther,  even  to  a  sharp  recrimination,  some- 
what may  be  indulged  to  human  frailty.    Yet  my  resentment  has  not  wrought  so  f;^r,  but  that  I  have 
followed  Chaucer  in  his  character  of  a  holy  man,  and  have  enlarged  on  that  subject  with  some 
pleasure,  reserving  to  myself  the  right,  if  I  shall  think  fit  hereafter,  to  describe  another  sort  of  priests, 
such  as  are  more  easily  to  be  found  than  the  Good  Parson ;  such  as  have  given  tbe  last  blow  to 
Christianity  in  this  age,  by  a  practice  so  contrary  to  their  doctrine.    But  this  will  keep  cold  till 
another  time.    In  the  mean  while,  I  tike  up  Chaucer  where  I  left  him.    He  must  have  been  a  man  of 
a  most  woaderfol  comprehensive  nature,  because,  as  it  has  been  truly  observed  of  him,  he  has  taken 
into  the  compass  of  his  Canterbur^p  Tales  the  various  manners  and  humours  (as  we  now  call  them)  of 
the  whole  £n|^ish  nation,  in  his  age.    Not  a  single  character  has  escaped  him.    All  hfs  pilgrims  are 
severally  distinguished  from  each  other;  and  not  only  in  their  inclinations,  but  in  their  very  pby- 
^ogno.'ries  and  persons.    Baptista  Porta  could  not  have  described  their  natures  better,  than  by  the 
marks  which  the  poet  gives  them.    The  matter  and  manner  of  their  tales,  and  of  their  telling,  are  so 
suited  to  their  different  educations,  humours,  and  callings,  that  each  of  them  would  be  improper  in 
any  other  month.    Even  the  grave  and  serious  characters  are  distinguished  by  their  several  sorts  of 
gravity:  their  discourses  are  such  as  belong  to  their  age,  their  calling,  and  their  breeding;  such  as 
are  becoming  of  them,  and  of  them  only.    Some  of  his  persons  are  vicious,  and  some  virtuous;  some 
are  unlearned,  or  (as  Chaucer  calls  them)  lewd,  and  some  are  learned.     Even  the  ribaldry  of  the  low 
characters  is  different ;  the  Reeve,  the  Miller,  and  the  Cook,  are  several  men,  and  distinguished  ftt>m 
each  other,  as  much  as  the  mincing  Lady  Prioress,  and  the  broad-speaking,  gap-toothed  Wife  of  Bath. 
But  enough  of  this:  there  is  such  a  variety  of  game  springing  up  before  me,  that  1  am  distracted  in 
my  choice,  and  know  not  which  to  follow.    It  is  sufficient  to  say,  according  to  the  proverb,  th^t  here 
is  God*B  plenty.    We  have  our  forefathers,  and  great  granddames  all  before  us,  as  they  were  in 
Chaucer's  days;  their  general  characters  are  still  remaining  in  mankind,  and  even  in  England,  though 
they  are  called  by  other  names  than  those  of  Monks  and  Friars,  and^Chanons,-and  lady  Abbesses,  and 
Nuns :  for  mankind  is  ever  the  same,  -and  nothing  lost  out  of  nature,  though  every  thing  is  altered. 
May  I  have  leave  to  do  myself  the  justice  (since  my  enemies  will  do  me  none,  and  are  so  far  from 
granting  me  to  be  a  good  poet,  that  they  will  not  allow  me  so  much  as  to  be  a  Christian,  or  a  moral 
man) ;  may  I  have  leave,  I  say,  to  inform  my  reader,  that  I  have  confined  my  choice  to  such  tales  of 
Chaucer  as  savour  nothing  of  immodesty  ?    If  I  had  desired  more  tq  please  than  to  instruct,  the  K^eve, 
tbe  Miller,  the  Shipman,  the  Merchants,  the  Sumner,  and,  above  all,  the  Wife  of  Bath,  in  the  prologue  to 
her  tale,  would  have  procured  me  as  many  friends  and  readers,  as  there  are  beanx  and  ladles  of  plea- 
sure in  the  town.    But  I  will  no  more  ofoid  against  good-manners;  1  am  seoiibk,  as  I  ottg^t  to  be. 
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«f  U«  rn^iU  1  h$.n  gWea  by  By  looie  v/itings,  and  make  wha4  f«pantib»  I  am  able«  by  this  public 
y^jiinfl,.ipi^«>iL  Uaoy  tbiag  of  ttus  nataN,  or  of  profaiiene«»»  be  crept  into  tliesa  poems^  I  am  tto 
&r  torn  dcfonduiff  it|  tbat  1  dwown  it.  Totumboc  indictum  volo..  Cfaanoer  makes  another  manner 
of  sfdogy  for  bis  braad-speakingy  and  Boocaoe  makes  the  like ;  but  I  will  follow  neither  of  them. 
Our  couBftrymaBy  in  the  end  of  hie  characters,  befoia  tbo  CaAterhary  Tales^  thus  excuses  tha  ribaldry, 
which  is  very  gross  in  many  of  his  noyels. 

Bot  first,  1  pray  you  of  yotfjp  courtesy, 

That  ye  ne  anettee  it  nought  ray  Tillany, 

Though  Chat  I  plainly  sp«ak  in  this  mattera 

To  tellen  you  her  woids,  and  ek^  ber  cherei 

Ne  though  I  speak  her  words  properly. 

For  this  ye  knowen  as  well  as  1, 

Who  shall  teUen  a  tale  after  a  man^ 

Ho  mote  rehearse  as  nye^  as  ever  be  can; 

BTorich  word  of  it  been  in  his  charge. 

All  speks  he,  never  so  rudely,  ne  large. 

Or  else  he  mote  tellen  his  tale  untrue. 

Or  feiao  things,  or  find  woids  new  s 

He  may  not  q^are,  altbough  be  were  his  biother. 

He  mote  as  well  say  o  word  as  another.  > 

Christ  spake  himself  fiiU  broad  ia  holy  writ. 

And  well  I  wote  no  viBaay  is  it. 

Eke  Flato  saith,  who  so  can  him  rede. 

The  wocds  mote  been  cousin  to  the  dede. 

Yet  if  a  man  should  have  inquired  of  Boecace  (St  Of  Chaucer,  what  need  they  had  of  introducing 
saeh  oharaeten,  when  obscene  woids  weiv  propmr  in  their  tMiaths,  buftyery  indecent  to  be  beard;  1 
kaow  not  what  answer  they  oouM  have  made:  fortbat  reason,  sacb  tale  shall  be  left  untold  by  me. 
Von  hare  hera  a  ipecimen  of  Chances  language,  which  issooba^te,  that  his  sense  is  scarce  to  be 
understood  j  and  you  have  likewise  moie  than  one  ezan|ile  of  his  unequal  numbers^  which  wera 
mentioned  before^  Yet  many  of  his  verses  consist  of  Imi  syllables,  and  the  words  not  much  behind 
our  pmat  Englisb:  ae  for  example^  theee  two  lines,  in  the  description  of  the  carpenter's  youngp 
wifeft  « 

Wincing  she  was,  as  is  a  jdly  colt, 

Long  as  a  mast,  and  upright  as  a  bolt* 

I  h«fe  almost  done  with  Chaucer,  when  I  huTe  nnswered  some  objectienfl  lelattag  to  my  presets 
worlc.  I  find  some  people  ace  ofiended,  that  I  have  turned  these  tales  hito  modem  English;  because 
they  tlunk  them  unworthy  of  my  pains,  and  look  on  Chaucer  as  a  dry,  old-fashioned  wit,  not  worth 
leviving.  I  have  often  heard  the  late  eari  of  Leicester  say,  that  Mr.  Cowley  Wmaelf  was  of  that 
opinion ;  who,  having  lead  him  over  at  my  toid»s  tequeit,  dedared  he  had  no  taste  of  him.  I  dare' 
not  ndvnnce  my  opinio  against  the  judgment  of^  gveat  an  author:  but  I  think  it  fair,  however,  U9 
leave  the  decision  to  the  public:  Mr.  Cowley  was  too  modest  to  set  np  for  a  dicUtor;  and  being 
afaocked  perhaps  with  his  old  style,  never  examined  into  the  depth  of  his  good  sens^  Chaucer,  1 
eosifes^  is  a  lough  diamond,  and  must  first  be  petirfied,  ere  he  shinea.  I  deny  not  likewise,  that, 
Uvittg  in  oar  eariy  days  of  poetry,  he  writes  net  always  of  a  pieoe;  bnt  sometimes  mingles  trivial 
tUnp  with  those  of  greater  moment  Somelimee  also,  thon^  not  often,  he  runs  riot,  like  Ovidr 
nnd  knows  not  when  he  has  said  enough.  But  there  are  more  great  wits  besides  Chaucer,  whose 
ftnlt  is  their  excess  of  conceits,  and  those  ill  sorted.  An  author  is  not  €o  write  aU  he  can,  but 
only  an  he  ought.  Having  observed  this  redundancy  in  Chaucer,  (a«  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  a  man 
ofotdteary  partstofindafa^ltin  one  of  greater)  I  have  not  tied  myself  to  a  titeral  translation;'  but 
have  often  omitted  what  I  judged  unnecessary,  or  not  of  dignity  encngh  to  appear  in  the  company 
nf  better  thonghtSL  1  have  presumed  farther,  in  some  places,  and  added  somewhat  of  myl>wn,  where 
1  thought  my  author  was  deficient,  and  had  not  gieen  bis  thonghts  their  true  lustre,  for  want  of  worda 
hi  thnbcginQing  of  our  language.    AadtothUIwns  tU  more  emboldened,  because  (if  I  may  be  per- 
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fitted  to  sfty  it  of  mytelO  I  ^tin^  1  had  a  soul  congenial  to  his,  and  that  I  had  heen  conrenant  m  tlie 
same  atodiet.  Another  poet^  in  another  age,  may  take  the  same  liberty  with  my  writings;  if  at  lestft 
they  live  long  enough  to  deserve  correction*' .  It  was  also  necessary  sometimes  to  restore  the  sense  of 
Chancer,  which  was  lost  or  mangled  in  the  erronrs  of  the  press :  let  thb  example  suffice  at  present ;  m 
the  story  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  where  the  tomple  of  Diana  is  described,  you  find  these  rerses,  in  all 
the  editions  of  oar  author : 

There  saw  I  Dani  tamed  into  a  tree, 

I  mean  not  the  goddess  Diane, 

But  Venus  daughter,  which  that  bight  Dani : 

Which,  after  a  little  consideration,  I  knew  was  to  be  reformed  into  this  sense,  that  Daphne  the  daughter 
of  Peneus  was  tom«d  into  a  tree.  I  durst  not  make  thus  bold  with  Orid,  lest  some  futore  MUboom 
•hould  ariA,  and  say,  I  varied  from  my  author,  because  1  understood  him  not. 

But  there  are  other  judges  who  think  I  ought  not  to  have  translated  Chaucer  into  English,  out  of  si 
quite  contrary  notion  :  they  suppose  there  is  a  certein  reneration  due  to  his  old  language ;  and  that 
it  is  little  less  than  proftination  and  sacrilege  to  alter  it  They  are  farther  of  opinion,  that  somewhat 
of  his  good  sense  will  snfier  in  this  traASftision,  and  much  of  the  beauty  of  his  thoughte  will  iufidlibly  be 
lost,  which  appear  with  more  grace  in  their  old  habit.  Of  this  opinion  was  that  excellent  penon,  vHiom 
I  mentioned,  the  late  earl  of  Leicester,  who  valued  Chaucer  as  much  as  Mr.  Cowley  despised  him. 
My  lord  dissuaded  me  from  this  attempt,  (for  1  was  thinking  of  it  some  years  before  his  death)  and  bis 
-  authority  prevailed  so  far  with  me,  as  to  defer  my  undertaking  while  he  lived,  in  deference  to  him :  yet 
my  season  was  not  convinced  with  what  ha  urged  against  it  If  the  first  end  of  a  writer  be  to  be  under- 
stood, then  as  his  language  grows  obsolete,  his  thoughte  must  grow  obscure : 

/  Multereoascentor  quae  jam  cecidere;  cadentque,     \ 

I     Suae  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula ;  si  volet  usus,      ; 

Suem  penes  arbitrium  est,  &  jus,  &  norma  loqueodL 

When  an  ancient  word  for  Ite  sound  and  aignificancy  deserves  to.  be  revtv^,  I  have  that  reasonable 
veneration  for  antiquity,  to  restore  it  All  beyond  this  is  superstition.  Words  are  not  like  iandmaikSa 
so  sacred  as  never  to  be  removed ;  customs  are  changed;  and  even  stetutes  are  silently  repealed,  whea 
the  reason  ceases  for  whicKthey  were  enacted.  As  for  the  other  part  of  the  argument,  that  his  thoughts 
will  lose  of  their  original  beauty,  by  the  innoration  of  words;  in  the  first  place,  not  only  their  beauty, 
but  their  being  is  lost,  where  they  are  no  longer  understood,  which  is  the  present  case.  1  grant  that  some- 
thing must  be  lost  in  aU  tnuisfosioa,  that  U,  in  all  translations;  but  the  sense  will  remain,  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost,  or  at  least  be  maimed,  when  it  is  scarcely  intelligible,  and  that  but  to  a  few.  How 
few  are  there  who  can  read  Chaucer,  so  as  to  understend  him  perfectly !  And  if  imperfectly,  then 
with  less  profit  and  no  pleasare.  It  is  not  for  the  use  of  some  old  Saxon  friends,  that  I  have  token  these 
pains  with  him :  let  them  neglect  my  version,  because  they  have  no  need  of  it.  I  made  it  for  their 
aakes  who  understood  sense  and  poetry  as  well  as  they,  when  that  poetry  and  sense  is  put  into  words 
which  they  understand.  I  will  go  farther,  and  dare  to  add,  that  what  beauties  I  lose  in  some  places,  I 
give  to  others  which  had  them  not  originally:  but  in  this  I  may  be  ^partial  to  myself;  let  the  reader 
judge,  and  1  submit  to  his  decision.  Yet  1  think  I  |iave  just  occasion  to  complain  of  them,  who,  because 
they  4mderstend  Chaucer,  would  deprive  the  greater  part  of  their  countrymen  of  the  same  advantege, 
and  hoard  him  up,  as  misers  do  their  grandam  gold,  only  to  look  on  it  themselves,  and  hinder  others 
from  making  use  of  it  In  sum,  I  seriously  protest,  that  no  man  ever  had,  or  can  have,  «  greater 
veneration  for  Chaucer,  than  myself.  I  have  translated  some  part  of  his  works,  only  that  I  might 
perpetuate  his  memory,  or  at  least  refresh  it,  aimongst  my  countrymen.  If  I  have  altered  him  any 
where  for  the  better,  1  must  at  the  same  time  acknowledge,  that  I  could  have  done  noUiing  without 
him :  Facile  est  inventis  addere,  is  no  great  commendation ;  and  I  am  not  so  vain  to  think  I  have 
deserved  a  greater.  I  will  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  of  him  singly,  with  this  one  remark :  a  lady 
of  my  acquaintence,^ho  keeps  a  kind  of  correspondence  with  some  authors  of  the  fair  sex  in  France, 
has  been  informed  by  them,  that  madcnioiselle  de  Scodery,  who  is  as  old  as  Sibyl,  and  inspired  like  her 
by  the  same  god  of  poetry,  is  at  this  time  translating  Chaucer  into  modern  French.  From  which  I 
gather,  that  he  has  b^n  formerly  translated  into  the  old  Provencal  (for  how  she  should  come  to  under-, 
stand  old  English  1  know  not).   But  the  matter  of  feet  being  true,  it  makes  ma  think,  that  then  ia 
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seraelhing  in  it  like  fiitaKty  i  that,  after  certain  periods  of  time,  the  ftjoe  and  memory  of  great  wit« 
slMXild  be  renewed,  as  Chaucer  is  both  in  France  and  England.  If  this  be  whcdly  chance,  it  is  extraor- 
dinary,  and  I  dak^  not  call  it  more,  for  fear  of  being  taxed  with  superstition. 

Boccace  comes  last  to  be  considered,  who,  living  in  the  same  age  with  Chaucer,  bad  the  same 
genius,  and  followed  the  same  studies :  both  writ  novels,  and  each  of  them  cultivated  his  mother 
tongue.  But  the  greatest  resemblance  of  our  two  modem  authors  being  in  their  familiar  style,  and 
pleasing  way  of  relating  comical  adventures,  1  may  pass  it  over,  because  1  have  translated  nothing 
from  Boccace  of  that  nature.  In  the  serious  part  of  poetry,  the  advantage  is  wholly  on  Chaucer's 
side  ;  for  though  the  Englishman  bas  borrowed  many  tales  from  the  Italian,  yet  it  appears,  that  those 
of  Boccace  were  not  generally  of  his  own  making,  but' taken  from  authors  of  former  ages,  and  by  him 
only  oood^led :  so  that  what  there  was  of  inrentioa  in  either  of  tbem  may  be  judged  equal.  But 
Chaucer  has  refined  oj^occace^Vmd  has  mended  the  stories  which  be  has  borrowed,  in  his'way  of 
telliog;  though  prose  aubws  mor/liberty  of  thought,  and  the  expression  is  more  easy  when  unconfiued 
by  numbers.  Our  countryman  carries  weight,  and  yet  wins  the  race  at  disadvantage.  I  <i^ire  not 
the  reader  should  take  my  word ;  and  therefore  I  will  set  two  of  their^ discourses  on  the  same  subject, 
in  the  same  light,  for  erery  man  to  judge  betwixt  them.  I  translated  Chaucer  first,  and,  amongst  the 
rest,  pitched  on  the  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale ;  i^ot  daring,  as  1  have  said,  to  adventure  on  her  Prologue,  because 
it  is  too  licentious :  there  Chaucer  introduces  an  old  woman  of  mean  parentage,  whom  a  youthful 
knight  of  noble  blood  was  forced  to  marry,  and  consequently  loathed  her :  the  crone,  being  in  bed 
with  him  on  the  wedding-night,  and  finding  his  aversion,  endeavours  to  win  hid  affection  by  reason, 
and  speaks  a  good  word  for  herself,  (as  who  could  blame  her?)  in  hope  to  moUify  the  suUen  brid^ 
groom.  She  takes  her  topics  from  the  benefits  of  poverty,  the  advantages  of  old  age  and  ugliness,  the 
vanity  of  youth,  and  the  silly  pride  of  ancestry  and  titles  without  inherent  virtue,  which  is  the  tme 
nobility.  When  1  had  closed  Chancer,  I  returned  to  Ovid,  and  translated  some  more  of  his  fables ; 
and  by  this  time  had  so  far  forgotten  the  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  that,  when  I  took  up  Boccace,  unawares 
I  fell  on  the  same  argument  of  preferring  virtue  to  nobility  of  blood,  and  titles,  in  the  story  of  Sigis- 
munda ;  which  I  had  certainly  avoided  for  the  resemblance  of  the  two  discourses,  if  my  memory  had 
not  failed  me.  Let  the  readei  weigh  them  both;  and  if  he  thinks  me  partial  to  Chaucer,  it  is  in  him 
to  right  Boccace. 

I  prefer  in  our  countryman,  far  above  all  his  other  stories,  the  noble  poem  of  Palamon  and  Arcite, 
which  is  of  the  epic  kind,  and  perhaps  not  much  inferior  to  the  llias  or  the  .ffineis :  the  story  is  more 
pleasing  than  either  of  them,  the  manners  as  perfect,  the  diction  as  poetical,  the  learning  as  deep  and 
various ;  and  the  disposition  full  as  artftil ;  only  it  includes  a  greater  length  of  time,  as  taking  up  seven 
years  at  least;  but  Aristotle  has  left  undecided  the  duration  of  the  action;  which  yet  is  easily 
Induced  into  the  compass  of  a  year,  by  ^  narration  of  what  preceded  the  return  of  Palamon  to  Athens. 
1  had  thought,  for  the  honour  of  our  nation,  and  more  particulariy  for  his,  whose  laurel,  though  unworthy, 
1  have  worn  after  him,  that  this  story  was  of  English  growth,  and  Chaucer's  own :  but  I  was  un- 
deceived by  Boccace ;  for  casually  looking  on  the  end  of  his  seventh  Giomata,  I  found  Dioneo  (under 
which  name  he  shadows  himself)  and  Fiametta  (who  represenU  his  mistress,  the  natural  daughter  of 
Kobert  king  of  Naples)  of  whom  these  words  are  spoken,  Dioneo  e  la  Fiametta  granpezza  contarono 
insicme  d'Arcita,  e  di  Palampne :  by  which  it  appears,  that  this  story  was  written  before  the  tim«J 
of  Boccace ;  but  the  name  of  its  author  being  wholly  lost,  Chaucer  is  now  become  an  original ;  and  I 
qtiestion  not  but  the  poem  has  received  many  beauties,  by  passing  through  his  noble  hands.  Besides 
this  tale,  there  is  another  of  his  own  invention,  after  the  manner  of  the  Provencals,  (-died  The  Flower 
and  the  Leaf;  with  which  1  was  so  particularly  pleased,  both  for  the  invention  and  the  moral,  that  I 
cannot  binder  myself  from  recommending  it  to  the  reader. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  preface,  in  which  I  have  done  justice  to  others,  I  Dwe  somewhat  to  myself: 
not  that  Ithink  it  worth  my  time  to  enter  the  lists  with  one  Milbouni,  andone  Blackmore,  but  barely  to 
take  notice,  that  such  men  there  are,  who  have  written  scurrilously  against  me,  without  any  provocation. 
MUboum,  who  is  in  orders,  pretends,  amongst  the  rest,  this  quarrel  to  me,  that  I  have  fallen  foul  on 
piiesthood:  if  I  hav^,  I  aih  only  to  ask  paidon  of  good  priests,  and  am  afraid  his  part  of  the  repanition 
wUI  come  to  litUe.  Let  him  be  satisfied,  that  he  shaU  not  be  able  to  force  himself  upon  me  for  an  ad- 
versary. I  contemn  him  too  much  to  enter  into  competition  with  him.  His  own  translations  of  Virsjil 
have  answered  his  criticisms  on  mine.  If  (as  they  say  he  has  declared  in  print)  he  prefers  the  version 
«f  Ogilby  to  mine,  the  worid  has  made  him  the  same  compliment:  for  it  is  agreed  on  aU  bauds,  that 
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he  writes  even  below  Ogilby :  that,  yoa  will  say*  is  not  easily  to  be  done ;  bat  what  cannot  HHboiirn 
bring  about  ?  I  am  satisfied,  boWerer,  that  while  he  and  I  live  together,  i  sball  not  be  thooffat  the 
worst  poet  of  the  a^e.  It  looks  as  if  1  had  desired  him  onderfaand  to  write  so  ill  against  me :  but  upon 
my  honest  word  I  have  not  bribed  him  to  do  me  this  service,  and  "em  wholly  guiltless  of  his  pamphlet. 
It  is  tme,  I  should  be  glad,  if  I  could  persuade  him  to  continue  his  good  offices,  and  write  such  another 
cfitique  on  any  thing  of  mine :  for  I  find  by  experience  he  has  a  great  stro^  with  the  reader,  wben  he 
condemns  any  of  my  poems,  to  make  tbe  world  have  a  better  opinion  of  them.  He  has  taken  some  pains 
with  my  poetry ;  bat  nobody  will  be  persuaded  to  take  the  same  with  his.  If  I  had  taken  to  tbe  church, 
(as  he  affirms,  |>ut  which  was  never  in  my  thoughts)  1  "should  have  had  more  sense,  if  not  more  grace, 
than  to  have  turned  myself  out  of  my  benefice  by  writing  libels  on  my  parishioners.  But  his  account 
of  my. manners  and  my  principles  are  of  a  piece  with  his  cavils  and  his  poetry :  and  so  1  have  done 
with  him  for  ever. 

As  for  the  city  bard,  or  knight  physician,  I  hear  his  quarrel  to  me  is,  that  I  was  the  anthor  of 
Absalom  and  Acbitophel,  which  he  thinks  is  a  little  hard  on  his  fanatic  patrons  in  London. 

But  1  will  deal  the  more  civilly  with  his  two  poems,  because  nothing  ill  is  to  be  spoken  of  tbe  dead  : 
and  therefore  peace  be  to  the  manes  of  his  Arthurs.  I  will  only  say,  that  it  was  not  for  this  noble 
knight,  that  I  drew  tbe  plan  of  an  epic  poem  on  king  Arthur,  in  my  prefitce  to  the  translation  of 
Juvenal.  The  guardian  angels  of  kingdoms  were  machines  too  ponderous  for  him  to  manage  ; 
'  and  therefore  he  regected  them,  as  Dares  did  the  whiribats  of  Eryx,  when  they  were  thrown  before  him 
by  Entellus.  Yet  from  that  preface  he  plainly  took  his  hint :  for  he  began  immediately  upon  the  story ; 
tfaougU  he  bad  the  baseness  not  to  acknowledge  his  benefactor;  but  instead  of  it,  to  traduce  me  in  a 
libel. 

I  shall  say  the  less  of  Mr.  Collier,  because  in  many  things  he  has  taxed  me  justly ;  and  I  have  pleaded 
guilty  to  all  thoughts  and  expressions  of  mine,  which  can  be  truly  argued  of  obscenity,  profiineness,  or 
immorality ;  and  retract  them.  If  he  be  my  enemy,  let  him  triumph  ;  if  he  be  my  friend,  as  I  have 
given  him  no  personal  occasion  to  be  otherwise,  he  will  be  glad  of  my  repentance.  It  becomes  me 
not  to  draw  my  pen  in  the  defence  of  a  bad  cause,  when  I  have  so  often  drawn  itlbr  a  good  one.  Yet  it 
v^ere  not  difficult  to  prove,  that  in  many  places  he  has  perverted  my  meaning  by  bis  glosses,  and 
interpreted  my  woi-ds  into  blasphemy  and  baudry,  of  which  tbey  were  not  guilty;  besides  that  he  is 
too  much  ^ven  to  horse-play  in  his  raillery,  and  comes  to  battle  like  a  dictator  from  the  pk>ugh. 
1  will  not  say,  Tlie  zeal  of  God's  house  has  eaten  him  up ;  but  I  am  sure  it  has  devoured  some  part  of  his 
pKxl-manners  and  civility.  It  might  also  be  doubted,  whether  it  were  altogether  zeal,  which  prompted 
him  to  this  rough  manner  of  proceeding;  perhaps  it  became  not  one  of  his  function  to  rake  into  the 
rubbish  of  ancient  and  modem  plays;  a  divine  might  have  employed  his  pains  to  better  purpose,  than 
in  the  nastiness  of  Plautus  and  Aristophanes;  whose  examplefs,  as  they  excuse  not  me,  so  it  might 
be  possibly  supposed,  that  he  read  them  not  without  some  pleasure.  They  who  have  written  com- 
mentaries on  those  poets,  or  on  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Martial,  have  explained  some  vices,  which, 
without  their  interpretation,  had  been  unknown  fd  modem  times.  Neither  has  he  judged  impartially 
betwixt  tbe  fonpaer  age  and  us. 

There  is  more  bandry  in  one  play  of  Fletcher's,  called  The  Custom  of  tbe  Country,  than  in  all 
ours  together.  Yet  this  has  been  often  acted  on  the  stage  in  my  remembren<?e.  Are  the  times  so 
much  more  reformed  now,  than  they  were  five  and  twenty  years  ago  ?  If  they  are,  1  congratulate 
the  amendment  of  our  morals.  But  I  am. not  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  my  fellow  poets,  though  I 
'abandon  my  own  defence :  they  have  some  of  them  answered  for  themselves,  and  neither  they  nor 
I  can  think  Mr.  Collier  so  formidable  an  enemy,  that  we  should  shun  him.  He  has  lost  ground  at 
the  latter  end  of  tbe  day  by  pursuing  his  point  too  far,  like  the  prince  of  Conde  at  the  battle  of. 
Senneph;  from  immoral  plays,  to  no  }>lays:  ab  abusu  ad  usum,  non  valet  consequeotia.  But 
being  a  party,  I  am  not  to  erect  myself  into  a  judge.  As  for  tbe  rest  of  those  who  have  written 
against  me,  they  are  such  scoundrels,  that  they  deserve  not  the  least  notice  to  be  taken  of  them. 
Blackmore  and  Milbourn  are  only  distinguished  fh>m  the  crowd,  by  being  xemembered  to  their 
infamy. 

—  Demetri,  Teque  Tigelli 
Discipulonun  inter  jubco  plorare  cathedras. 
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TALES   FROM    CHAUCER. 


TO 
HEB  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  ORMOND, 

WITH  THS  POLLOWINO  POSM  OP 

PALAMON  AND  ARCITE. 

MADAM^ 

npHE  bard,  who  first  adornM  our  native  tongue, 
'*'    Tan*d  to  his  British  lyre  this  ancient  song: 
Wlilch  Homer  might  without  a  blush  rehearse. 
And  leaves  a  doubtful  palm  in  Virgil's  verse : 
He  match'd  their  beauties,  where  they  roost  excel ; 
Of  love  sung  better,  and  of  arms  as  weU. 

Vouchsafe,  illustrious  Ormond,  to  behold 
Wlnt  power  the  charms  of  beauty  had  of  old ; 
Nor  wonder  if  such  deeds  of  arms  were  done, 
laapir'd  by  two  foir  eyes,  that  sparkled  like  your 

If  Chancer  by  the  best  idea  wrought,        [own. 
And  poets  can  divine  each  other's  thought^ 
Tlie  fairest  ny inph  befoi^e  his  eyes  he  set ; 
And  then  the  fairest  was  Plantagenet ; 
'Who  three  contending  princes  made  their  priie, 
And  ruPd  the  rival  nations  with  her  eyes : 
Who  left  immortal  trophies  of  her  lame. 
And  to  the  noblest  order  gave  the  name. 

like  her,  of  equal  kindred  to  the  throne, 
YoQ  keep  her  conquests,  and  extend  your  own : 
As  whe«  the  stars,  in  their  etherial  race. 
At  length  have  roll'd  around  the  liquid  space. 
At  certain  periods  they  resume  their  place,. 
Tffom  the  sfune  point  of  Heaven  their  course  ad- 

vance,    ^ 
A  Ml  move  iM  measures  of  their  former  dance ; 


Th<is,  after  length  of  ages,  she  returns. 
Restored  in  you,  and  the  same  place  adorns  ^ 
Or  you  perform  her  ofiice  in  the  sphere. 
Born  of  her  Uood|  and  make  a  new  platonic  year. 
O  true  Plantagenet,  O  race  divine, 
(For  beauty  still  is  fatal  to  the  line) 
Had  Chaucer  liv'd,  that  angel-face  to  view. 
Sure  he  had  drawn  his  Emily  from  you ; 
Or  had  you  liv'd  to  judge  the  doubtful  right. 
Your  noble  Palamon  had  been  the  knight ; 
And  conquering  Theseus  from  his  side  had  sent 
Your  generous  lord,  to  guide  the  Theban  govern- 
Time  shall  accomplish  that;  and  I  shall  see  [meat. 
A  Palamon  in  him,  in  you  an  Emily. 
Already  have  the  Fates  your  path  prepared. 
And  sure  presage  your  future  sway  declared : 
When  westward,  like  the  Sun,  you  Jtook  yourway , 
And  from  benighted  Britain  bore  the  day. 
Blue  Triton  gave  the  signal  from  the  shore. 
The  ready  Nereids  heaid,  and  swam  before 
To  smooth  the  seas ;  a  soft  Etesian  gale 
But  just  inspired,  and  gently  sweird  the  sail ; 
Portunustook  his  turn,  wliose  ample  hand 
Heav*d  up  his  lightened  keel,  and  sunk  the  sand. 
And  steer*d  ,the  sacred  vessel  safe  to  land. 
The  land,  if  not  restrain'd,  had  met  your  way. 
Projected  out  a  neck,  and  jutted  to  the  sea, 
Hibemia,  prostrate  at  your  feet,  ador'd 
In  you,  the  pledge  of  her  expected  lord  ; 
Due  to  her  isle ;  a  venerable  name ; 
His  fsther  and  his  grandsire  known  to  fome ; 
Aw'd  by  that  house,  accustomed  to  command. 
The  sturdy  Kerns  in  due  subjection  stand ; 
Nor  bear  the  reins  in  any  foreign  hand. 
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At  your  approach,  they  crowded  to  the  port ; 
Aod,  scarcely  landed,  you  create  a  court: 
As  Ormond's  harbinger,  to  you  they  run; 
For  Venus  is  the  promise  of  the  Sun. 
The  waste  of  civil  wars,  their  towns  destroy^, 
Pales  unhonour*d,  Ceres  unemploy'd, 
Were  all  forgot;  and'one  triumphant  day 
Wip'd  all  the  tears  of  three  campaigns  away. 
Blood,  rapines,  massacres,  were  cheaply  bought. 
So  mighty  recompense  your  beauty  brought 
As  when  the  dove,  returning,  bore  the  mark 
Of  earth  restored  to  the  long  labouring  ark. 
The  relics  of  mankind,  secure  of  rest, 
OpeM  every  window  to  receive  the  guest. 
And  the  fair  bearer  of  the  message  bless'd  ; 
So,  when  you  came,  with  loud  repeated  cries. 
The  nation  took  an  omen  from  your  eyes. 
And  God  advanced  his  rainbow  in  the  skies, 
To  sign  inviolable  peace  i^stor'd ;  [accord. 

The  saints  with  solemn  shouts  proclaim'd  the  new 
When,  at  your  second  coming,  you  appear, 
(For  I  foretcl  that  millenary  year) 
The  sharpeVd  share  shall  vex  the  soil  no  more,    ' 
But  £arth  unbidden  shall  produce  her  store  ; 
The  Land  shall  laugh,  the  oircling  Ocean  smile, 
And  Heaven's  indulgence  bless  the  holy  isle.  ' 
Heaven  from  all  ages  has  reserv*d  for  you 
That  happy  clim^,  which  venom  never  knew ; 
Or  if  it  had  been  there,  your  eyes  alone 
Have  power  to  chase  all  poison,  but  their  own. 

Now  in  this  interval,  which  Fate  has  cast 
Betwixt  your  future  glories  and  your  past, 
This   pauKC    of  power,  »tis    Ireland's   hour  to 

mourn ; 
While  England  celebrates  your  safe  return. 
By  which  you  seem  the  seasons  to  command. 
And  bring  our  summers  back  to  their  fo^aken 
land. 

The  vanquishM  isle  our  leisure  must  .attend, 
Till  the  fair  blessing  we  vouchsafe  to  send ;  [lend. 
Nor  can  we  spare  you  long,  though  often  we  may 
The  dove  was  twice  employed  abmad,  before 
The  world  was  dry'd,  and  she  return'd  no  more. 

Nor  dare  we  trust  so  soft  a  messenger. 
New  from  her  sickness,  to  that  northern  air : 
Kost  here  a  while  your  lustre  to  restore, 
That  they  may  see  you,  as  you  shone  before ; 
For  yet,  tb'  eclipse  not  wholly  past,  you  wade 
Through  some  remains,  and  dimness  of  a  shade. 

A  subject  in  his  prince  may  claim  aright, 
Nor  suffer  him  with  strength  impaired  to  "fight; 
Till  forte  returns,  his  ardour  we  restrain, 
And  curb  his  warlike  wish  to  cross  the  main. 

Now  past  the  danger,  let  the  learned  begin 
Th*  inquiry,  where  disease  could  ent^rin ; 
How  those  malignant  atoms  forc'd  their  way, 
What  in  the  faultless  frame  they  found  to  make 

their  prey?' 
Where  every  element  was  weighM  so  well,      [tell 
That  Heaven  alone,  who  mix'd  the  mas<,  could 
Which  of  the  four  ingredients  could  rebel  j 
And  where,  iinprison'd  in  so  sweet  a  cage, 
A  soul  might  well  be  pleas'd  to  pass  an  age. 
.    And  yet  the  fine  materials  made  it  weak : 
Porcelain,  by  being  pure,  is  apt  to  break : 
Ev*n  to  your  breast  the  sickness  durSit  aspire  ; 
And,  forc'd  from  that  fair  temple  to  retire. 
Profanely  set  the  holy  place  on  fire. 
In  vain  your  lord  like  young  Vespasian  mourn'd, 
When  the  fierce  flames  the  sanctuary  bura'd : 


And  I  prepai'd  to  pay,  in  verses  rode, 

A  most  detested  act  of  gratitude  t 

Ev'n  this  had  been  your  elegy,  which  now 

Is  offer'd  for  your  health,  the  table  of  my  vow. 

Your  angel  sure  our  MorIey*8  mind  in8pir*d. 

To  find  the  remedy  your  111  required ; 

As  once  the  Macedon,  by  Jove's  decree. 

Was  taught  to  dream  an  herb  for  Ptolomee: 

Or  Heaven,  which  had  such  over-cost  bestow'd. 

As  scarce  it  could  afford  to  flesh  and  blood. 

So  lik'd  the.frame,  he  would  not  work  anew* 

To  sbve  the  charges  of  another  you. 

Or  by  his  middle  science  did  he  steer, 

And  saw  some  groat  contingent  good  appear 

Well  worth  a  miracle  to  keep  you  here : 

And  for  that  end,  preseiTM  the  precious  mould. 

Which  all  the  future  Ormonds  was  to  hold  ; 

And  meditated,  in  his  t>etter  mind,  [kind. 

An  heir  from  you,  which  may  redeem  the  ^ilin; 

Blest  be  the  power,  which  has  at  once  restor'd 
The  hopes  of  lost  succession  to  your  lord, 
Joy  to  the  first  and  last  uf  each  degree. 
Virtue  to  courts,  and,  what  1  long'd  to  see. 
To  you  the  Graces,  and  the  Muse  to  me. 
O  daughter  of  the  Rose,  whose  cheeks  unite 
The  differing  titles  of  the  red  and  white ; 
Who  Heaven's  alternate  beauty  well  display. 
The  blush  of  morning  and  the  milky  way ; 
Whose  face  is  Paradise,  but  fenc*d  from  sin : 
For  God  inleither  eye  has  placed' a  cherubin. 

All  is  your  lord's  alone ;  ev'n  absent,  he 
Employs  the  care  of  chaste  Penelope.   . 
For  him  you  waste  in  tears  your  widow'd  hours. 
For  him  your  curious  needle  paints  the  flowers ; 
Such  ivorks  of  old  imperial  dames  were  taught; 
Such,  for  Ascanius,  fair  Elisa  wrought. 
The  soft  recesses  of  your  hours  improve 
The  thi*ee  fair  pledges  of  your  happy  love : 
All  other  parts  of  pious  duty  done, 
Vou  owe  your  Ormond  nothing  but  a  ion. 
To  fill  in  future  times  his  father's  place. 
And  wear  the  garter  of  his  mother's  race. 


PALAMON  AND   ARCITE : 
OR  TUB  KNIGHT'S  TALE. 


BOOK  I. 

In  days  of  o]d,'there  liv'd,  of  mightjr  fame, 
A  valiant  prince,  and  Theseus  wa<$  his  name  : 
A  chief,  who  more  in  feats  of  ann<t  ^xcell'd. 
The  rising  nor  the  setting  Sun  beheld. 
Of  Athens  he  was  lord  ;  much  land  he  won. 
And  added  foreign  countries  to  his  crown. 
In'SoythT^.with  the  warrior  queen  he  strove, 
Whom  flrSt  by  force  he  conquered,  then  by  love ; 
He  brought  in  triumph  back  the  beauteous  dame. 
With  whom  her  sister,  fair  Emilia,  came. 
With  honour  to  his  home  let  Theseus  ride, 
With  Love  to  friend,  and  Fortune  for  his  guide. 
And  his  victorious  army  at  his  side. 
1  pass  their  warlike  pomp,  their  proud  array. 
Their  shouts,  their  songs,  their  welcome  fa  tl\e 

way: 
But,  were  it  not  too  long,  I  would  recite 
The  feats  of  Amazons,  the  fatal  fight 
Betwixt  the  hardy  queen  and  hero  koi^ht  j 
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The  town  besieg*)],  and  how  mnch  blood  it  cost 

The  female  army  and  th*  Athenian  host ; 

The  spousals  of  Hippolita,  the  queen  ; 

What  tilts  and  turneys  at  the  feast  were  seen ; 

The  stonn  at  their retara,  the  ladies*  fear: 

But  these,  and  other  things,  I  must^orbear. 

The  field  is  spacious  I  design  to  sow. 

With  oxen  far  unfit  to  draw  the  plow : 

The  remnant  of  my  tale  is  of  a  length 

To  tire  your  patience,  and  to  wa)»te  my  strength ; 

And  trivial  accidents  shall  be  forbom,  , 

TJiat  others  may  have  time  to  take  their  turn ; 

As  was  at  first  enjoin'd  us  by  mine  host. 

That  lie  whose  tale  is  best,  and  pleases  most. 

Should  win  his  supper  at  our  common  cost. 

And  therefore  where  1  left,  I  will  pursue 
This  ancient  story,  whether  false  or  true, 
In  hope  it  may  be  mended  with  a  new. 
The  prince  I  mentioned,  full  of  high  renown. 
In  this  array  drew  near  th»  Athenian  town; 
When,  in  his  pomp  and  utmost  of  his  pride. 
Marching,  he  chanced  to  cast  his  eye  aside, 
And  saw  a  choir  of  mourning  dames,  who  lay 
By  two  and  two  across  the  common  way : 
At  his  approach  they  rais*d  a  rueful  cry,     '  [high, 
And  beat  their  breasts,  and  held  their  hands  on 
Creeping  and  crying,  till  they  seized  at  last 
His  courser's  bridle,  and  his  feetembrac^d. 

**  Tell  me,"  said  Theseus,  **  what  and  whence 
youare. 
And  why  this  funeral  pageant  you  prepare  ? 
Is  this  the  welcome  of  my  worthy  deeds, 
To  meet  my  triumph  in  ill-omen'd  weeds  ^ 
Or  envy  you  my  praise,  and  would  destroy 
With  grief  my  pleasures,  and  pollute  my  joy  ? 
Or  are  you  injur'd,  and  demand  relief? 
Name  your  request,  and  I  will  ease  your  grief.** 

The  most  in  years  of  all  the  mourning  train 
Began  (but  swooned  first  away  for  pain); 
Then  scarce  recovered  spoke :  "  Nor  envy  we 
Thy  great  renown,  nor  grudge  thy  victory; 
'Tis  thine,  O  king,  th*  afflicted  to  redress. 
And  Fame  has  fill*d  the  world  with  thy  success : 
We,  wretched  women,  sue  for  that  alone, 
Which  of  thy  goodness  is  refiis'd  to  none; 
Let  fall  some  drops  of  pity  on  our  grief, 
If  what  we  beg  be  just,  and  we  desene  relief: 
For  none  ofus,  who  now  thy  grace  implore, 
But  held  the  rank  of  sovereign  queen  before; 
Tin,  thanks  to  giddy  Chance,  which  never  bears. 
That  mortal  bliss  should  last  for  length  of  years. 
She  cast  us  headlong  from  our  high  estate, 
And  here  in  hope  of  thy  return  we  wait : 
And  long  have  waited  in  the  temple  nigh. 
Built  to  the  gracious  goddess  Clemency,      [bears, 
But  reverence  thou  the  power  wliose  name  it 
Relieye  th*  opprew*d,  and  wipe  the  widow *s  tears. 
I»  wretched  I,  have  other  fortune  seen. 
The  wife  of  Capaneus,  and  once  a  queen  : 
At  Thebes  he  fell,  curst  be  the  fatal  day ! 
And  all  the  rest  thou  seest  in  this  array 
To  make  their  moan,  Uteirlords  in  batUelost 
Before  that  town,  besiegfd  by  our  confederate 

host: 
But  Creon,  old  and  impious,  who  conimapds 
The  Theban  city,  and  usurps  the  lands. 
Denies  the  rites  of  funeral  fires  to  those 
Whose  breathless  bodies  yet  he  calls  his  foes. 
Unbum*d,  unbury*d,  on  a  heap  they  lie  ; 
Such  is  their  fate,  and  such  hit  tyranny  ; 


No  friend  has  leave  to  bear  away  the  dead. 
But  with  their  lifeless  limbs  his  hounds  are  fed.'* 
At  this  she  shrieked  aloud ;  the  mournful  train 
Echo*d  her  grief,  and,  groveling  on  the  plain, 
With  groans,  and  hands  upheld,  to  move  his  mind. 
Besought  his  pity  to  their  helpless  kind  ! 

The  prince  was  touch'd,  his  tears  began  to  flow^  ~ 
And,  as  his  tender  heart  would  break  in  two. 
He  sigh*d,  and  could  not  but  their  fate  deplore^ 
So  jyretched  now,  so  fortunate  before. 
Then  lightly  from  his  lofty  steed  he  flew. 
And  raising,  one  by  one,  the  suppliant  crew. 
To  comfort  each,  full  solemnly  he  swore. 
That  by  the  faith  which  knights  to  knighthood 
And  whatever  else  to  chivalry  l^longs,  [bore. 

He  would  not  cease,  till  he  reveng'd  their  wrongs : 
That  Greece  should  see  perform*d  what  he  de- 
And  cruel  Creon  find  his  just  reward.        [clar^d ; 
He  said  no  more,  but,  shunning  all  delay, 
Hode  on ;  nor  enter*d  Athens  on  his  way : 
But  left  his  sister  and  his  queen  behind, 
And  wav'd  his^royal  banner  in  the  wind : 
Where  in  an  argent  field  the  god  of  war 
Was  drawn  triumphant  on  his  iron  car; 
Red  was  his  sword,  and  shield,  and  whole  attire. 
And  all  the  godhead  seem*d  to  glow  with  fire ; 
Ev»n  the  ground  glitter»d  where  the  standard  flew, 
And  the  green  grass  was  dy*d  to  sauguioe  hue. 
High  on  his  pointed  lance  his  pennon  bore 
His  Cretan  fight,  the  conquered  Minotaur : 
The  soldiers  shout  around  with  generous  rage^ 
And  in  that  victory  their  own  presage. 
He  prais*d  their  ardour ;  inly  pleas'd  to  see 
His  host  the  flower  of  Qreci&n  chivalry. 
All  day  he  march'd;  and  all  th*  ensuing  night; 
And  saw  the  city  with  returning  light. 
The  process  of  the  war  1  need  not  tell, 
How  Theseus  conquered,  and  how  Creon  fell) 
Or  after,  how  by  storm  the  walls  were  won. 
Or  how  the  victor  sack*d  and  bum*d  the  town  : 
How  to  the  ladies  he  restored  again 
The  bodies  of  their  lords  in  battle  slain  : 
And  with  what  ancient  rites  they  were  inten^d; 
All  these  to  fitter  times  shall  be  deferred : 
1  spare  the  widows  tears,  their  woeful  cries. 
And  howling  at  their  husband*s  ob^equies  ; 
How  Theseus  at  these  funerals  did  assist. 
And  with  what  gifts  the  mourning  dames  dtsmiss*d. 

TTius  when  the  victor  chief  had  Creon  slain, 
Andconquer*d  Thebes,  he  pitched  upon' the  plain 
His  mighty  camp,  and,  when  the  day  retum*d. 
The  country  wasted,  and  the  hamlets  burn*d. 
And  \efl  the  pillagers,  to  rapine  bred. 
Without  control  to  strip  and  spoil  the  dead^    - 

There,  in  a  heap  of  slain,  among  the  rest 
Two  youthful  knights  they  found  beneath  a  load 

oppressed 
Of  slaughter*d  foes,  whom  first  to  death  they  sent. 
The  trophies  of  their  strength,  a  bloody  mo- 
nument, 
Both  fair,  and  both  of  royal  blood  they  seem*d. 
Whom  kinsmen  io  the  crown  the  heralds  deem*d; 
That  day  in  equal  arms  they  fought  for  fame  ; 
Their  swords,  their  shields,  their  suvcoats,  were 

the  same. 
Close  by  each  other  laid,  they  press'd  the  ground,' 
Their  manly  bosoms  pierc'd  with  many  a  griesly 

wound ; 
Nor  well  alive,  nor  wholly  dead  they  were, 
Bift  some  itiuat  ngaa  of  feeble  life  appear; 
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The  wandering  breath  was  on  the  wing  to  part. 
Weak  was  the  poise,  and  hardly  heav*d  the  heart. 
Theae  two  were  sisters'  sons ;  and  Arcite  one, 
Much  famM  in  fields,  with  valiant  Palamon. 
From  those  their  costly  arms  the  spoilers  rent. 
And  softly  both  conveyed  to  Theseus*  tent: 
Whom,  known  of  Creon's  line,  and  cur'd  with 

care,  » 

He  to  his  city  sent  as  prisoners  of  the  war, 
Hopeless  of  ransom,  and  condemned  to  lie 
In  durance,  doom'd  a  lingering  death  to  die. 
Thi^  done,  he  oarchM  away  with  wariike  sound. 
And  to  his  Athens  tnm'd  with  laurels  crown'd. 
Where  happy  long  he  livM,   much  lov'd,  and 

more  renown'd. 
But  in  a  tower,  and  never  to  be  loosed, 
The  woeful  captive^kinsmen  are  enclos'd. 

Thus  year  by  year  they  pass,  and  day  by  day. 
Till  once,  'twas  on  the  mocn  of  cheerful  May, 
The  young  Emilia,  fairer  to  be  seen 
Than  the  fair  lily  on  the  flowery  green, 
More  fre&b  than  May  herself  in  blossoms  new. 
For  with  the  rosy  colour  strove  her  hue, 
Wak'd,  as  her  custom  was,  before  the  day,  i 

To  do  th'  observance  due  to  sprightly  May :  | 

For  sprightly  May  commands  our  youth  to  keep 
The  vigils  of  her  night,  and  breaks  their  sluggard 

sleep; 
Each  gcntljB  breast  with  kindly  warmth  she  moves; 
Inspires  new  flames,  revives  extinguished  loves. 
Ill  this  remembrance  Emily,  ere  day. 
Arose,  and  dressed  herself  in  rich  array  ; 
Fresh  as  the  month,  and  as  the  morning  fair; 
A  down  her  shoulders  fell  her  length  of  hair : 
A  ribband  did  the  braided  tresses  bind. 
The  rest  was  loose,  and  wantonM  in  the  wind : 
Atiroia  had  but  newly  chas*d  the  night. 
And  purpled  o*er  the  sky  with  blushing  light. 
When  to  the  garden  walk  she  took  her  way, 
To  sport  and  trip  along  in  cool  of  day* 
And  ofler  maiden  vows  in  honourof  the  May. 

At  every  turn,  she  made  a  little  stand. 
And  thrust  among  the  thorns  her  lily  hand 
To  draw  the  rose ;  and  every  rose  shte  drew,. 
She  shook  the  stalk,  and  brush'd  away  the  dew : 
Then  party-colooi'd  flowers  of  white  and  red 
She  wove,  to^make  a  garland  for  her  head :  « 
This  done,  she  sung  and  caroPd  out  so  clear^ 
That  men  and  angels  might  rejoice  to  hear : 
Ev'n  wondering  Philomel  forgot  to  sing. 
And  learn'd  from  her  to  welcome-in  the  Spring. 
The  tower,  of  which  before  was  mention  made. 
Within  whose  keep  the  captive  knights  were  laid. 
Built  of  a  large  extent,  and  strong  withal, 
Wa«  one  partition  of  the  palace  wall : 
The  garden  was  enclosed  within  the  square, 
Where  young  Emilia  took  the  morning  air. 

It  happen'd  Palamon,  the  prisoner  knight. 
Restless  for  woe,  arose  before  the  light. 
And  with  his  jailor^  leave  deitir*d  to  breathe 
An  air  more  wholesome  tlian  the  damps  beneath : 
This  granted,  to  the  tower  he  took  his  way. 
Cheated  with  the  promise  of  a.glorious  day : 
Then  casta  languishing  regard  around. 
And  saw  with  hateful  eyes  the  temples  crown*d 
With  golden  spires,  and  all  the  hostile  ground. 
He  sigh'd,and  turn'd  his  eyes,  because  he  knew 
•Twas  but  a  larger  gaol  he  had  in  view : 
Then/look'd  jielow,  and,  ftom  the  castle's  height. 
Beheld  a  nearer  and  more  pleasing  sight. 


The  garden,  which  before  be  had  not  teen. 

In  Spring's  new  livery  clad  of  white  and  green. 

Fresh  flowers  in  wide  parterres,  and  shady  waU« 

t>etween. 
This  view*d,  but  not  enjby'd,  with  arms  across 
He  stood,  reflecting  on  his  country's  loss  ; 
Himself  an  object  of  the  public  scorn. 
And  often  wish'd  he  never  had  been  bom. 
At  last,  for  so  his  destiny  required. 
With  walkbg  giddy,  and  with  thinking  ttr*d. 
He  through  a  little  window  cast  his  sight. 
Though  thick  of  bars,  that  gave  a  scanty  light : 
But  ev'n  that  glimmering  serv*d  him  to  descry 
Th*  inevitable  charms  of  Emily.  [smart. 

Scarce  had  he  seen,  but,  seiz'd  with  suddea 
Stung  to  the  quick,  he  felt  it  at  his  heart ; 
Struck  blind  with  over-powering  light  he  stood. 
Then  started  back  amaz'd,  and  cry'd  akrad. 

Young  Arcite  beard ;  and  up  he  ran  with  haste. 
To  help  his  friend,  and  in  bis  arms  embrac*d  ; 
And  ask'd  him  why  he  look'd  so  deadly  wan. 
And  whence  and  how  his  change  of  cheer  began. 
Or  who  had  done  tb'  offence  ?  <*  But  if,"  said  be, 
"  Your  grief  alone  is  hard  captivity. 
For  love  of  HeaveoWwith  patience  undergo 
-A  cureless  ill,  since  Tate  will  have  it  so : 
So  stood  our  horoscope  in  chains  to  lie. 
And  Saturn  in  the  dungeon  of  the  sky. 
Or  other  baleful  aspect,  rui'd  oar  birth. 
When  all  the  frierwlly  stars  were  under  Earth : 
Whate'er  betides,  by  Destiny  'tis  done ;    [shan.** 
And  better  bear  like  men,  than  vainly  seek  to 

**  Nor  of  my  bonds,"  said  Palamon  again. 
Nor  of  unhappy  planets  I  complain ; 
But  when  my  mortal  anguish  eaus'd  me  cry. 
That  moment  I  was  hurt  through  either  eye; 
Pierc'd  with  a  random  shaft,  I  faint  away. 
And  perish  with  insensible  decay : 
A  glance  of  some  new  goddess  gave  the  wound. 
Whom,  like  Acteon,  unaware  I  found. 
Look  how  she  walks  along  yon  shady  space. 
Not  Juno  moves  with  more  raigestic  grace  ; 
And  all  the  Cyprian  queen  is  Iq  her  fsce. 
If  thou  art  Venus  (for  thy  charms  confess 
I'hat  face  was  form'd  in  Heaven,  nor  art  thou  less; 
Disguis'd  in  habit,  undisguis'd  in  shape) 
O  help  us  captives  from  our  chains  t'  escape ; 
But  if  our  doom  be  past,  in  bonds  to  lie 
For  life,  and  in  a'  loathsome  dungeon  die. 
Then  be  thy  wrath  appeas'd  with  our  disgrace. 
And  show  compassion  to  the  Theban  race, 
OppresS'd   by  tyrant   power  !tf    While   yet  he 
Arcite  on  Emily  had  fix'd  his  look ;  [spoke. 

The  fatal  dart  a  ready  ^>as8age  found. 
And  deep  within  his  heart  infix'd  the  wound : 
So  that  if  Palamon  were  wounded  sore, 
Arcite  was  hurt  as  much  as  he,  or  more : 
Then  from  bis  inmost  soul  he  sigh'd,  and  said, 
'*  The  beauty  I  behold  has  struck  me  dead: 
Unknowingly  she  strikes,  and  kilts  by  chance ; 
Poison  is  in  her  eyes,  and  death  in  every  glance. 
O,  i  must  ask,  nor  ask  alone,  but  move 
Her  mind  to  mercy,  or  must  die  for  love." 

Thus  Arcite :  and  thus  Palamon  replies, 
(Eager  his  tone,  and  ardent  were  his  eyes.) 
"  Speak'st  thou  in  earnest,  or  in  jesting  vein  ?" 
"  Jesting,"  said  Arcite,  "  suits  but  ill  with  pain." 
"  It  suiU  far  worse"  (said  PaUimon  again,  [weigh, 
And  bent  his  brows)  **  with  men  who  JMnouc 
Their  foith  to  break,  their  friendship  to  betray  ;  ' 
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Bat  wont  with  thee,  of  noble  lineage  ^>ni. 
My  IdosoMui,  $atd  in  anns  niy  brother  mrorn. 
Have  we  not  plighted  each  our  holy  oath,    ^ 
That  one  should  be  the  common  good  of  both ; 
One  soul  should  both  inspire,  and  neither  prove    / 
^  His  fellow's  hindrance  in  pursuit  of  love }  I 

f   To  this  before  the  Gods  we  gave  our  hands,         ( 
And  nothing  but  our  death  can  break  the  bands.  ^^ 
I     This  binds  thee,  then,  to  further  my  design  : 
I     As  I  am  bound  by  vow  to  further  tbii\9 : 
y  Hot  canst,  nor  dai^  thou,  traitor,  on  the  plain, 

i^ppeach  my  honour,  or  thine  own  maiuti^^ 
\Since  thou  art  of  my  council,  and  the  friendS 
Whose  faith  1  trudt,  and  on  whose  care  depend : 
And  would'st  thou  court  my  lady's  lore,  which  I 
Much  rather  than  release  would  choose  to  die  ?.  * 
Bot  thou,  fhlse  Arcite,  never  shalt  obtain 
Thy  bad  pretence ;  I  told  thee  first  my  pain : 
Ypx  first  my  love  began  ere  thine  was  bom^— -n^ 
^MThou,  as  my  council,  and  my  brother  sworn,       >^ 
Art  bound  t*  assist  my  eldership  of  right. 
Or  justly  to  be  deem'd  a  perjur'd  knight." 

Thus  PaJamoo :  but  Arcite,  with  disdain, 
In  haughty  language,  thus  reply'd  again : 
**  Forsworn  thyself:  the  traitoi*s  odious  name 
1  first  return,  and  then  disprove  thy  claim. 
If  love  be  passion^  and  that  passion  norst 
With  strong  desiies,  I  lov*d  the  lady  first. 
Canst  thou  pretend  desire,  whom  zeal  infiam'd 
To  wonhip,  and  a  power  celestial  nam'd  ? 
Thine  was  devotion  to  the  blest  above, 
I  saw  the  woman,  and  desir'd  her  lore ; 
First  owtt'd  my  passion,  and  to  thee  commend 
Th'  important  secret,  as  my  chosen  friend. 
Suppose  (which  yet  I  grant  not)  thy  desire 
A  moment  elder  than  my  rival  fire ; 
Can  chance  of  seeing  first  thy  title  prove  ? 
And  know*st  thou  not,  no  law  is  made  for  lore ; 
Law  is  to  things,  which  to  free  choice  relate ; 
Love  is  not  in  our  choice,  but  in  our  fate  ; 
Laws  are  but  positive ;  love*s  power,  we  see. 
Is  Nature's  sanction,  and  her  first  decree. 
Each  day  we  break  the  bond  of  human  laws 
For  love,  and  vindicate  the  common  cause. 
Laws  Ibr  defence  of  civil  rights  are  placed, 
Love  throws  the  fences  down,  and  makes  a  general 

waste: 
Maids,  widows,  wives,  without  distinction  itiX ; 
The  sweeping  deluge,  love,  comes  on,  and  covei^ 
If  then  the  laws  of  friendship  1  transgress,       [aU. 
1  keep  the  greater,  while  I  break  the  less ; 
And   both   are   mad    alike,   since   neither  can 

possess. 
Both  hopeless  to  be  ransom*d,  never  more 
To  see  the  Sun*  but  as  he  passes  o'er.*'  / 

Like  .£8op's  hounds  contending  for  the  bone,  / 
Each  pleaded  right,  and  would  be  lord  aionc : 
The  fruitless  fight  continued  alt  the  day ; 
A  cur  caoae  by,  and  snafech'd  the  pdze  away. 
*'  As  courtiers  therefore  justle  for  a  grant,    [wan^ 
And,  when  they  break  their  friendship,  plead  their 
So  thou,  if  Fortune  will  thy  suit  advance, 
Love  on,  nor  envy  me  my  equal  chance : 
For  1  roust  love,  and  am  resolv'd  to  try 
My  fate,  or,  failing  in  th'  adventare,  die." 

Great  was  their  strife,  which  hourly  was  re- 
new'd. 
Till  each  with  mortal  hate  his  rival  view'd : 
Now  friends  no  more,  nor  walking  hand  in  hand  | 
Bat  when  they  met,  they  made  a  sudy  itaad  j     t 


And  glar'd  like  angry  lions  as  they  pass'd. 
And  wish'd  that  every  look  ipight  be  their  last. 
^     It  chanc'd  at  length,  Pirithous  came  t'  attend 
This  worthy  Theseus,  his  familiar  friend  \ 
Tbieir  love  in  early  infiuicy  began,       -\ 
And  rose  as  childhood  ripen'd  into  man  ^  A 
Companions  of  the  war,  and  lov'd  so  well,^ 
That  when  one  dy'd,  as  ancient  stones  telt. 
His  fellow  to  redeem  him  went  to  Hell.  t 

But  to  pursue  my  tale :  to  welcome  home 
HisVarlike  brother  is  Pirithous  come : 
Arcite  of  Thebes  was  known  in  arms  long  since. 
And  honour'd  by  this  young  Thessalian  p/rince. 
Theseus,  to  gratify  his  friend  and  guest, 
Who  made  our  Arcite's  freedom  his  request, 
Restor'd  to  liberty  the  captive  knight. 
But  on  these  hard  conditions  I  recite : 
That  if  hereafter  Arcite  should  be  found 
Within  the  compass  of  Athenian  ground. 
By  day  or  night,  or  on  whate'er  pretence. 
His  head  should  pay  the  forfeit  of  th'  offence. 
To  this  Pirithous  for  his  friend  agreed. 
And  on  his  promise  was  the  prisoner  freed. 

Unpleas'd  and  pensive  hence  he  takes  his  way, 
At  his  own  peril ;  fur  bis  life  most  pay. 
Who  now  but  Arcite  mourns  his  bitter  fate. 
Finds  his  dear  purchase,  and  repents  too  late  ? 
"  What  have  I  gain'd,"  he  said,  "in  prison  pent, 
Jf  I  but  change  my  bonds  for  banishment? 
And  banish'd  from  her  sight,  1  suffer  more 
In  freedom,  than  1  felt  in  bonds  before ; 
Forc'd  fh)m  her  presence,  and  condema'd  to  live : 
Unwelcome  freedom,  and  unthank'd  reprieve: 
Heaven  is  not,  but  where  Emily  abides ; 
And  where  she's  absent,  all  is  Hell  besides. 
Next  to  my  day  of  birth,  was  that  accurst. 
Which  bound  my  friendship  to  Pirithous  first : 
Had  1  not  known  that,  prince,  1  still  had  been 
In  bondage,  and  had  still  Emilia  seen : 
For,  though  1  never  can  her  |?race  deserve, 
'Tis  recompense  enough  to  see  and  serve. 

0  Palamon,  my  kinsman  and  my  friend, 
How  much  more  happy  fates  thy  lo/e  attend ! 
Thine  is  th*  adventure ;  thine  the  victory : 
Well  has  thy  fortune  tum'd  the  dice  for  theet 
Thou  on  that  angel's  face  may'^t  feed  thine  eyes, 
In  prison,  no;  but  blissful  Paradise !  > 
Thou  daily  seest  that  sun  of  beauty  shine. 

And  lov'stat  least  in  love's  extremest  line. 

1  mourn  in  absence, love's  eternal  night; 

And  who  can  tell  but  since  t!iou  hast  her  sight. 
And  art  a  comely,  young,  and  valiant  knight. 
Fortune  (a  various  power)  may  cease  to  firown, 
A  lid  by  some  ways  unknown  thy  wishes  crown  ? 
But  I,  the  most  fbriom  of  human  kind7    -- , 
Nor  help  can  hope,  nor  remedy  can  find ; 
But,  doom'd  to  drag  my  loathsome  life  in  care,  * 
For  my  reward,  must  end  it  in  despair. 
Fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  and  force  of  fates 
That  governs  all,  and  Heaven  that  all  creates. 
Nor  art,  nor  Nature's  hand  can  ease  my  grief; 
Nothing  but  death,  the  wretch's  last  relief: 
Then  farewel  youth,  and  all  the  joys  thatdwdly 
With  youth  and  life,  and  life  itself  fare weU 

But  why,  alas !  do  mortal  men  in  vain 
Of  Fortune,  Fate,  or  Providence  complain  ? 
God  gives  us  what  he  knows  our  wants  require. 
And  better  things  than  those  which  we  desire  t 
Some  pray  fbr  riches ;  riches  they  obtain ; 
But,  wmtch'd  by  robbers,  (br  their  wealth  art  riain; 
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-  Some  pray  from  prison  to  be  freed ;  and  come» 
When  guilty  of  their  vows,  to  fall  at  home ; 
Murder'd  by  those  they  trusted  with  their  life,      ' 
A  favourM  servant,  or  a  bosom  wife.  ^ 

Such  dear-bought  blessings  happen  every  day. 
Because  we  know  not  for  what  things  to  pray. 
Like  drunken  sots  about  the  street  we  roam : 
Well  knows  the  sot  he  has  a  certain  home ; 
Yet  knows  not  how  to  fii\d  th'  uncertain  place. 
And  blunders  on,  and  staggers  every  pace. 
Thus  all  seek  happiness ;  but  few  can  find. 
For  far  the  greater  part  of  men  are  blind. ' 
This  is  my  case,  who  thought  our  utmost  good 
Was  in  one  word  of  freedom  understood : 
The  fatfl  blessing  came :  from  prison  free, 
1  starve  abroad,  and  lose  the  sight  of  F.mily.'' 

Thus  Arcite ;  but  if  Arcite  thus  deplore 
His  sufferings,  Palamon  yet  suffers  more. 
For  when  he  knew  his  rival  freed  and  gone. 
He  swells  with  wrath;   be    makes  outrag^eous 

moan : 
He  frets,  he  fumes,  he  stares,  he   stamps  the 

ground ; 
The  hollow  tower  with  clamours  rings  around: 
With  briny  tears  he  bath'd  his  fetterM  feet, 
And  dropt  all  o'er  with  agony  of  sweat. 
"  Alas !"  he  cry'd,  "  I  wretch  in  prison  pine, 
Too  happy  rival,  while  the  fruit  is  thine : 
Thou  liv*st  at  large,  thou  draw^st  thy  native  air, 
Pleas'd  with  thy  freedom,  proud  of  my  despair : 
Thou  may  St,  since  thou  hast  youth  and  courage 
join'd, 
\    A  sweet  behaviour,  and  a  solid  mind, 
^ssemble  ours,  and  all  the  Theban  race, 
Tp  vindicate  on  Athens  thy  disgrace ; 
And  after,  by  some  treaty  made,  possess 
Fair  Emily,  the  pledge  of  lasting  peace. 
So  thine  shall  be  the  beauteous  prize,  while  I 
Must  languish  in  despair,  in  prison  die. 
Thus  all  th*  advantage  of  the  strife  is  thine. 
Thy   portion   double  joys,  and   double  sorrows 
mine." 
The  rage  of  Jealousy  then  fir*d  his  soul. 
And  hisface  kindled  \\\(e&  burning  coal : 
Now  cold  Despair,  succeeding  in  her  stead. 
To  livid  paleness  turns  the  glowing  red. 
His  blood,  scarce  liquid,  creeps  within  his  veins, 
Like  water  which  the  freezing  wind  constrains. 
Then  thus  he  said :  "  Eternal  deities. 
Who  rule  the  world  with  absolute  decrees, 
And  writewbatever  time  shall  bring  to  pass, 
With  penK  of  adamiint,  on  plates  of  brass  ; 
What,  is  the  race  of  human  kind  your  care 
Beyond  what  all  his  fellow-creatures  arc  ? 
He  with  the  rest  is  liable  to  pain. 
And  like  the  sheep,  his  brother-beast,  is  slain. 
Cold,  hunger,  prisons,  ills  without  a  cure. 
All  these  he  must,  and,  guiltless,  oft  endure ; 
Or  does  your  justice,  power,  or  prescience  fail, 
Wlien  the  good  suffer,  and  the  bad  prevail  ? 
What  worse  to  wretched  Virtue  could  befall. 
If  Fate  or  giddy  Fortune  govem'd  all  ? 
Nay,  worse  than  other  beasts  is  our  estate  ; 
>  Them,  to  pursue  their  pleasures,  3^ou  create ; 
We,  bound  by  harder  laws,  must  curb  our  will. 
And  your  commands,  not  our  desires,  fulfil ; 
Then  when  the  creature  is  unjustly  slain. 
Yet  after  death  at  least  he  feels  no  pain ; 
But  man,  in  life  surcharged  witi)  woe  before. 
Not  fi«ed  when  dead,  is  doomM  to  suffer  more. 


A  serpent  shoots  hU  sting  at  unaware ;     * 

A  n  ambushM  thief  forelay s  a  traveller : 

The  man  lies  murder'd,  while  the  thief  and  snake. 

One  gains  the  thickets,  and  one  thrids  the  brake. 

This  let  divines  decide;  but  well  I  know. 

Just  or  unjust,  I  have  my  share  of  woe. 

Through  Saturn  seated  in  a  luckless  place, 

A  nd  Juno*8  wrath,  that  persecutes  my  race ; 

Or  Mars  and  Venus,  in  a  quartile,  move 

My  pangs  of  jealousy  for  Arcite*s  love." 

Let  Palamon,  oppressed  in  bondage,  mourn* 
While  to  his  exiPd  rival  we  return. 
By  this,  the  Sun,  declining  from^bis  hei^t. 
The  day  had  sborten'd,  to  prolong  the  night : 
The  lengthened  night  gave  length  of  misery 
Both  to  the  captive  lover  and  the  free  ; 
For  Palamon  in  endless  prison  mourns. 
And  Arcite  forfeits  life  if  he  returns : 
The  banish'd  never  hopes  his  love  to  see. 
Nor  hopes  the  captive  lord  his  liberty^ 
'Tis  hard  to  say  who  suffers  greater  pains :  ^ 
One  sees  his  love,  but  cannot  break  his  chains : 
One  free,  and  all  his  motions  uncontrol'd. 
Beholds  whatever  he  would,  but  what  he  wouhl 

behold. 
Judge  as  you  please,  for  I  will  haste  to  tell 
What  fortune  to  the  banished  knight  befell. 

When  Arcite  was  to  Thebes  returp'd  again. 
The  loss  of  her  he  lov'd  renew'd  his  pain ; 
What  could  be  worse,  than  never  more  to  see 
His  life,  his  soul,  his  charming  Emily  ? 
He  rav*d  with  all  the  madness  of  despair, 
He  roar'd,  he  beat  his  breast,  he  tore  his  hair. 
Dry  sorrow  in  his  stupid  eyes  appears. 
For,  wanting  nourishment,  he  wanted  tears ; 
His  eye-balls  in  their  hollow  sockets  sink: 
Bereft  of  sleep,  he  loaths  his  meat  and  drink  : 
He  withers  at  his  heart,  and  looks  as  wan 
As  the  pale  spectre  of  a  murderM  nu&n  : 
That  pale  turns  yellow,  and  his  face  receives 
The  faded  hue  of  sapless  boxen  leaves : 
In  solitary  groves  he  makes  his  moan. 
Walks  early  out,  and  ever  is  alone :  * 

Nor,   mix*d    in    mirth,    in    youthful    pleasures 

shares. 
But  sighs  when  songs  and  instruments  he  hears : 
His  spirits  are  so  low,  his  voice  is  drown*d. 
He  hears  as  from  afar,  or  in  a  swoon. 
Like  the  deaf  murmurs  ofji.dist^t  sound : 
Uncomh*d  his  locks,  and ^quali^ is  attire. 
Unlike  the  trim  of  Love  and^ipsy^esire :  < 

But  fullof  museful  roopings,  which  presage 
The  loss  of  reason,  and  conclude  in  rage. 
This  when  he  had  etidur'd  a  year  and  more. 
Now  wholly  changed  from  what  he  was  before. 
It  happen'd  once,  that,  slumbering  as  he  lay. 
He  dream'd  (his  dream  began  at  break  of  day) 
That  Hermes  o'er  lits  head  in  air  appeared. 
And  with  soft  words  his  drooping  spirits  chear'd  : 
His  hat,  adom'd  with  wings,  disclosM  the  god, 
And  in  his  hand  he  bore  the  sleep  compelling 

ix>d: 
Such  as  he  seemM,  when,  at  his  sire*s  command. 
On  Argus'  head  he  laid  the  snaky  wand. 
''  Arise,"  he  said,  "  to  conquering  Athens^ go, 
There  Fate  appoints  an  end  to  all  thy  woe." 
The  fright  aw^aken'd  Arcite  with  a  start. 
Against  his  bosom  bouncM  his  heaving  heart ; 
But  soon  he  said,  with  scarce  recovcr'd  breath, 
"  And  thither  will  I  go,  to  meet  my  deaths 
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sure  to  be  tlaio,  but  death  is  my  desire, 

Since  in  Emilia's  sight  I  shall  expire.*' 

By  chance  he  8py»d  a  mirror  while  he  spoke. 

And  gazing  there  beheld  his  altei'd  look^ 

Wondering,  he  saw  his  features  and  his  hue 

So  much   were  chang'd,  that  scarce  himself  he 

knew^ 
A  sudden  thou^t'tben  starting  in  his  mind, 
"  Since  I  in  Arcite  cannot  Arcite  find,  ^\ 

The  worid'inay  search  in  vain  with  alltbcir  eyeSv 
But  nerer  penetrate  through  this  disguise. 
Thanks  to  the  change  which  grief  and  sickness 

give. 
In  k>we:^te  1  may  securely  live, 
And  see  onknownr  my 'mistress  day  by  day." 
fie  said  ;  and  cloth'd  himself  in  coarse  array : 
A  labouring  hind  in  show,  then  forth  he  went. 
And  to  th*  Athenian  towers  his  journey  bent : 
One  squire  attended  in  the  same  disguise, 
Made  conscious  of  his  master's  enterprise. 
Arriv'd  at  Athens,  soon  he  came  to  court. 
Unknown,  nnquestion'd,  in  that  thick  resort  : 
Prafieringfor  hire  his  service  at  the  gate, 
To  drvdge,  draw  water,  and  to  run  or  wait. 

So  fair  befell  him,  that  for  little  gain 
He  sienr'd  at  first  Emilia's  chamberiain ; 
And,  watchful  all  advantages  to  spy. 
Was  still  at  hand,  and  in  his  master's  eye ; 
And  as  his  bones  were  big,  and  sinews  strong, 
Refns'd  no  toil,  that  could  to  slaves  belong ; 
Botfh>m  deep  wells  with  engines  water  drew. 
And  us'dhia  noble  hands  the  wood  to  hew. 
Hepass>d  a  year  at  least  attending  thus 
On  Emily,  and  call'd  Philostrstus. 
But  never  was  there  man  of  his  degree 
So  much  esteemed,  so  well  belov'd  as  he. 
So  gentle  of  condition  was  he  known, 
That  through  the  court  his  courtesy  was  blown : 
All  think  him  worthy  of  a  greatep»place. 
And  recomnend  him  to  the  royal  grace, 
That,  exercis'd  within-  a  higher  sphere. 
His  virtues  more  conspicuous  might  appear. 
Thos  by  the  general  voice  was  Arcite  prais'd, 
And  by  great  Theseus  to  high  favour  rais'd : 
Among  his  menial  servants  first  enroU'd, 
And  hugely  entertained  with  sums  of  gold : 
Besides  what  secretly  from  Thebes  was  sent. 
Of  bis  own  income,  and  his  annual  rent: 
This  wen    employ'd,  he  purchas'd  friends  and 

fame. 
Bat  cautiously  conceal'd  from  whence  it  came. 
Thus  for  three  years  helivM  with  large  increase, 
In  arms  of  honour,  and  esteem  in  peace  ; 
To  Theseus'  person  he  was  ever  near ; 
And  Theseus  for  his  virtues  held  him  dear. 


PALAMON  AND   ARCITE: 

OR  THE  KNIGfTTS  TALE. 

BOOK  II. 

"HiLK  Arcite  lives  in  bliss,  the  story  turns 
Wbtre  hopeless  Paiamon  in  prison  mourns. 
Fur  six  long  years  immur*d,  the  captive  knight 
Had  dragg'd  his  chains,  and  scarcely  seea  the 
light: 


Lo^  liberty,  and  love,  at  once  he  bore : 
His  prison  pain'd  him  much,  his  passion  more : 
Nor  dares  he  hope  his  fetters  to  remove. 
Nor  ever  wishes  to  be  free  from  love. 

But  when  the  sixth  revolving  year  was  run, 
And  May  within  the  Twins  receiv'd  the  Sun, 
Were  it  by  Chance,  or  forceful  Destiny, 
Which  forms  in  causes  first  whatever  shall  be. 
Assisted  by  a  friend,  one  moonless  night. 
This  Paiamon  from  prison  took  his  flight : 
A  pleasant  beverage  he  prej^ar^d  before 
Of  wine  and  honey,  mix'd  with  added  store 
Of  opium ;  to  his  keeper  this  he  brought. 
Who  swallow'd  unaware  the  sleepy  draught, . 
And  snor'd  secure  till  mom,  his  senses  bound 
In  shunber,  and  in  long  oblivion  droWn*d. 
Shor^  was  the  night,  and  careful  Paiamon 
Sought  the  next  covert  era  the  rising  Sun. 
A  thick  spread  forest  near  the  city  lay. 
To  this  with  lengthened  strides  he  took  bis  way 
(For  far  he  could  hot  fly,  and  fear'd  the  day). 
Safe  from  pursuit,  he  meant  to  shun  the  light. 
Till  the  brown  shadoivs  of  tUe  friendly  night    ' 
To  Thebes  might  favour  his  intended  flight. 
When  to  his  country  come,  his  next  design 
Was  all  the  Theban  race  in  arms  to  join. 
And  war  on  Theseus,  till  he  lost  his  life, 
Or  won  the  beauteous  Emily  to  wife. 
Thus  while  his  thoughts  the  lingering  day  be- 
guile. 
To  gentle  Arcite  let  us  turn  our  style ; 
Who  little  dreamt  how  nigh  he  was  to  care. 
Till  treacherous  Foitune  caught  him  in  the  snare. 
The  morning-lark,  the  messenger  of  Day, 
Saluted  in  her  song  the  morning  gray ; 
And  soon  the  Sun  arose  with  beams  so  bright. 
That  all  th'  horizon  laugh'd  to  see  the  joyous 

sight; 
He  with  his  tepid  rays  the  rose  renews, 
And    licks  the   drooping  leaves,  and  dries  the 

dews  5  ^ 

When  Arcite  left  his  bed,  resolv'd  to  pay 
Observance  to  the  month  of  merry  May  : 
Forth  on  his  fiery  steed  betimes  he  rode, 
That  scarcely  prints  the  turf  on  which  he  trod : 
At  ease  he  seem'd,  and,  prancing  o'er  the  plains, 
Tum'd  only  to  the  grove  his  horse's  reins. 
The  grove  I  nam'd  before ;  and,  lighted  there, 
A  woodbine  garland  sought  to  crown  his  hair  } 
Then  tum'd  his  face  against  the  rising  day, 
And  rais'd  his  voice  to  welcome  in  the  May. 
"  For  thee,  sweet  month,  the  groves  green 
liveries  wear, 
If  not  the  first,  the  fairert  of  fhe  year : 
For  thee  the  Graces  lead  the  dancing  Hours, 
And  Nature's  ready  pencil  paints  the  flowers : 
When  thy  short  reign  is  past,  the  feverish  Sun 
The  sultry  tropic  fears,  and  moves  more  slowly  on. 
So  may  thy  tender  blossoms  fear  no  blight. 
Nor  goats  with  venom'd  teeth  thy  tendrils  bite. 
As  thou  Shalt  guide  my  wandering  feet  to  find 
The  fragrant  greens  I  seek,  my  brows  to  bind." 
His  vows   address'd,   wRhin  the   grove    he 
strayM, 
TjU  Fate,  or  Fdrtune,  near  the  place  convey'd 
His  steps  where  secret  Paiamon  was  laid. 
Full  little  thought  of  him  the  gentle  knight, 
Who,  flying  death,  had  there  conceal'd  his  flight. 
In  brakes  and  brambles  hid,  and  shonning  mortal 
sight : 
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And  less  he  knew  him  for  his  hated  foe, 

£ut  ff^r'd  him  as  a  man  he  did  not  know. 

But  as  it  has  been  said  of  ancient  years, 

That  fields  are  full  of  eyes,  and  woods  have  ears ; 

For  this  the  wise  are  ever  on  their  guard. 

For,  imforeseen,  they  say,  is  unpreparVl. 

Uucautioiis  Arcite  thought  himself  alone, 

And  less  than  all  suspected  Palamon, 

Who,  listening,  heanl  him,  while  he  searchM  the 

grove. 
And  loudly  sung  his  roundelay  of  love : 
But  on  the  sudden  stopped,  and  silent  stood,    . 
As  lovers  ofteii  muse,  and  change  their  mood) 
Kow  high  as  Heaven,  and  then  as  low  as  Hell ; 
Now  up,  DOW  down,  as  buckets  iu^a  well : 
For  Venus,  like  her  day,  will  change  her  cheer, 
And  seldom  shall  we  see  a  Friday  clear. 
Thus  A rcite;  having  sung,  with  altered  hue 
Sunk  on  the  ground,  and  from  his  bosom  drew 
A  desperate  sigh,  accusing  Heaven  and  Fate, 
And  angry  Juno's  unrelenting  hate, 
**^  Curs'd  be  the  day  when  first  1  did^  appear 
lidt  it  be  blotted  from  the  calendar, 
liest  it  pollute  the  month,  ^and    poison  all  the 

year. 
Still  will  the  jealous  queen  pursue  our  race? 
Cadmus  is  dead,  the  Tbeban  city  was  : 
Yet  ceases  not  her  hate :  for  all  who  come  , 
,  From  Cadmus  are  involved  in  Cadmus'  doom. 
1  suffer  for  my  blood :  unjust  decree  ! 
That  punishes  another's  crime  on  me. 
In  mean  estate  1  seirve  my  mortal  foe. 
The  man  who  cans'd  my  country's  overthrow.- 
This  is  not  all ;  for  Juno,  to  my  shame. 
Has  forc'd  me  to  forsake  my  former  name ; 
Arcite  I  was,  Philostratos  1  am. 
That  side  of  Heaven  is  all  my  enemy : 
Mars  ruin'd  Thebes :  his  mother  niin'd  me. 
Of  all  the  royal  race  remains  but  one 
Besides  myself,  the  unhappy  Palamon, 
Whom  Theseu^  holds  in  bonds,  and  will  not 

free; 
Without  a  crime,  except  his  kin  to  me. 
Yet  these,  and  all  the  rest,  1.  could  endure ; 
iBut  love's  a  malady  without  a  cure ; 
Fierce  Love  has  picrc*d  me  with  his  fiery  dart. 
He  fires  within,  and  hisses  at  my  heart. 
Your  eyes,  /air  Emily,  my  fate  pursue  j 
I  suffer  for  the  rest,  I  die  for  you. 
Of  such  a  goddess  no  time  leaves  record,    ^.  ^^^ 
Who  burn'd  the  temple  where  she  was  ador*dT\ 
And  let  it  bum,  I  never  will  complain,  v 

Pleas'd  with  my  sufierings,  if  you  knew  my 

pain." 
At  this  a  sickly  qualm  his  heart  assaiPd, 
His  ei^rs  ring  inward,  and  his  senses  fail'd. 
No  word  miss'd  Palamon  of  all  he  spoke. 
But  soon  to  deadly  pale  he  chang'd  his  look: 
He  trembled  every  limb,  and  felt  a  smart. 
As  if  cold  steel  had  glided  through  his  lieart ; 
No  longer  staid,  but,  starting  from  his  place, 
Di^cover'd  stood,  and  show'd  bis  hostile  face : 
"  False  traitor  Arcite,  traitor  to  thy  blood. 
Bound  by  thy  sacred  oath  to  seek  mv  good. 
Now  art  thou  found  foresworn,  for  Emily ;  | 

And  dar*st  attempt  ber  love,  for  whom  1  die* 
So  hast  thou  cheated  Tb&seus  with  a  wile,  ' 

-   Against  thy  vow,  returning  to  beguile 
Under  a  borrowed  name :  as  false  to  me. 
So  false  thou  art  to  him  who  set  thee  free : 


But  rest  assur'd,that  either  thou  shalt  die, 

Or  else  renounce  thy  claim  in  Emily : 

For,  though  unarmed  lam,  and  (free'd  by  chance) 

Am  here  without  my  sword,  or  pointed  lauace : 

Hope  not,  base  man,  unquestion'd  hence  to  go. 

For  I  am  Palamon,  thy  mortal  foe." 

Arcite,  who  heard  his  tale,  and  knew  the  man. 
His  sword  UDsheath*d,  and  fiercely  thus  began  : 
**  Now  by  the  gods  who  govern  Heaven  above, 
Wert  thou  not  w'eak  with  hunger,  mad  with  love. 
That  word  had  been  thy  last,  or  in  this  grove 
I'his  hand  should  force  thee*  toTeoouuce  thy  love. 
The  surety  which  1  gave  th^-,  1  defy  : 
Fool,  not  to  know,  that  love  eadures  no  tie. 
And  Jove  but  laughs  at  lovers  peijury. 
Know  1  will  serve  the  fair  in  thy  despight ; 
But  since  thou  art  my  kinsman,  and  a  knight. 
Here,  have  my  faith,  to  morrow  in  this  grove 
Our  arms  shall  plead  the  titles  of  our  love : 
And  Heaven  so  help  my  right,  as  I  alone 
Will  come,  and  keep  the  cause  and  quarrel  both 

unknown ; 
With  arms  of  proof  both  for  myself  and  thee; 
Choose  thou  the  best,  and  leave  the  worst  to  me. 
And,  that  a  better  ease  thou  may'st  abide. 
Bedding  and  cloaths  I  will  this  night  provMe, 
And  needful  sustenance,  that  thou  mayst  be 
A  conquest  better  won,  and  worthy  me." 
His  promise  Palamon  accepts;  butpray'd* 
To  keep  it  better  than  the  first  he  made. 
Thus  fair  they  parted  till  the  morrow's  dawn. 
For  each  had  laid  his  plighted  faith  to  pawn. 
O  Love!    thou  sternly  dost  thy  power  main- 
tain. 
And  wilt  not  bear  a  rival  in  thy  reign, 
Tyrants  and  thou  all  fellowship  disdain. 
This  was  in  Arcite  prov*d,  and  Palamon ; 
Both  in  despair,  yet  each  would  love  alone. 
Arcite  return'd,  and,  as  in  honour  ty»d, 
His  foe  with  bedding  and  with  food  sopply'd  ; 
Then,  ere  the  day,  two  suits  ot  armour  sought. 
Which  borne  before  him  on  his  steed  be  brought: 
Both  were  of  shining  steel,  and  wrought  so  pure, 
As  might  the  strokes  of  two  such  arms  endure. 
Now,  at  the  time,  and  in  th'  appointed  place. 
The  challenger  and  challeng'd,  face  to  face. 
Approach ;  each  other  from  afar  they  knew. 
And  from  afar  their  hatred  chang'd  their  hue. 
So  stands  the  Thracian  herdsman  with  his  spear. 
Full  in  the  gap,  and  hopes  the  hunted  bear, 
And  hears  him  rustling  in  the  wood,  and  sees 
His  course  at  distance  by  the  bending  trees. 
And  thinks,  here  comes  my  mortal  enemy. 
And  either  he  must  fall  in  fight,  or  1: 
This  while  bethinks,  he  lifts  aloft  his  dart ; 
A  generous  chilness  seizes  every  part ; 
The  veins  pour  back  the   blood,  and  fortify  the 
heart. 
Thus  pale  they  meet;  their  eyes  with  fiiry  burn ; 
None  greets ;  for  none  the  greeting  will  return : 
But  in  dumb  surliness,  each  arm'd  with  care 
His  foe  profest,  as  brother  of  the  war : 
Then  both,  no  moment  lost,  at  once  advance 
Against  each  other,  arm'd'with  sword  and  lance: 
They  lash,  they  foin,  they  pass,  they  strive  to 

bore 
Their  corslets,  and  the  thinnest  parts  explore. 
Thus  two  long  hours  in  equal  arms  they  stoo<]. 
And  wounded,  wound ;  till  both  were  bath'd  in 
bloody 
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And  Dot  a  foot  of  ground  had  either  got. 

As  if  the  world  .d^iended  on  the  spot. 

Feil  Arcite  like  an  angry  tiger  tar*d. 

And  like  a  Bon  Palamon  appear*d : 

Or  as  two  boars  whom  love  to  battle  drawi, 

T^th  rising  bristles,  and  with  frothy  jaws. 

Their'  adverse  breasts  with  tusks  oblique  they 

wound. 
With  gmnts  aiid  groans  the  forest  rings  around : 
So  fought  the  knights,  and  fighting  must  abide, 
Till  Fate  an  umpire  sends  their  difference  to  decide. 
Tbe  power  that  ministers  to  6od*8  decrees. 
And  executes  on  F«arth  what  Heaven  foresees, 
CalFd  Providence,  or  Chance,  or  Fatal  Sway, 
Comes  with  resistless  force,  and  finds  or  makes  her 
Nor  kings,  nor  nations,  nor  united  power,     [way. 
One  moment  can  retard  th*  appointed  hour. 
And  some  one  day,  some  wondrous  chance  ap- 

pears. 
Which  happened  not  in  centuries  of  years : 
For  sure,  whate'er  we  mortals  hate,  or  love. 
Or  hope,  or  fear;  depends  on  powers  above; 
They  move  our  appetites  to  good  or  ill,    ^ 
And  by  foresight  necessitate  tbe  will. 
In  Theseus  this  appears ;  whose  youthful  joy 
Was  beasts  of  chase  in  forests  to  destroy. 
This  gentle  knight,  inspired  by  jolly  May, 
Forsook  his  easy  couch  at  early  day. 
And  to  tbe  wood  and  wilds  pursued  his  way. 
Beside  him  rode  Hippolita  the  queen. 
And  Bmily  attir'd  in  lively  green. 
With  homsy  and  hounds,  and  all  the  tuneful  cry. 
To  hunt  a  royal  hart  within  the  covert  nigh : 
And  as  he  follow*d  Mars  before,  so  now 
He  serves  the  goddess  of  the  silver  bow. 
The  way  that  Theseus  took  was  to  the  wood 
Where  tbe  two  knights  in  cruel  battle  stood ; 
Tbe  lawn  on  which  they  fought,  tb'  appointed 

place 
In  which  th'  uncoupled  hounds  began  tbe  chase. 
Thither  forth-right  be  rode  to  rouse  the  prey. 
That,  shaded  by  the  fern,  in  harbour  lay ; 
And,  thence  dislodg'd,  was  wont  to  leave  the  wood, 
For  open  fields,  and  cross  the  crystal  flood. 
ApproacVd,  and  looking  underneath  the  Sun, 
He  saw  proud  Arcite,  and  fierce  Palamon, 
In  mortal  battle  doubling  blow  on  blow, 
like  lightning  flam'd  their  foulchions  to  and  fro. 
And  shot  a  dreadfol  gleam ;  so  strong  they  strook, 
There  seem'd  less  force  required  to  fell  an  oak : 
He  gax'd  witfi  wonder  on  their  equal  might, 
Look'd  eager  on,  but  knew  not  either  knight : 
R^solv'd  to  learn,  he  spurred  his  fiery  steed 
With  goring  rowels  to  provoke  his  speed. 
The  minute  ended  that  began  the  race. 
So  soon  he  was  betwixt  them  on  the  place ; 
And  with  his  sword  unsheath'd,  on  pain  of  life 
Commands  both  combatants  to  cease  their  strife: 
Then  with  imperious  tone  pursues  his  threat : 
•*  What  are  you  ?  why  in  arms  together  met  ? 
How  dares  your  pride  presume  against  my  laws. 
As  in  a  listed  field  to  fight  your  cause  ? 
Unask'd  the  royal  grant;  no  marshal  by. 
As  knightly  rites  require ;  nor  judge  to  try  ?" 
Then  Palamon,  with  scarce  recovered  breath. 
Thus  hasty  spoke:  "  We  both  deserve  the  death. 
And  both  would  die ;  for  look  the  world  around» 
^pair  so  wretched  is  not  to  be  found : 
Our  life's  a  load ;  enciunber'd  with  the  charge, 
We  long  U»  set  th'  imprisoned  soul  at  large. 


Now,  as  thou  art  a  sovereign  judge,  decree 
The  rightful  doom  of  death  to  him  and  me. 
Let  neither  find  thy  grace ,  for.  grace  is  cruelty. 
Me  first,  O  kill  me  first ;  and  cure  my  woe ; 
Then  sheath  the  sword  of  Justice  on  my  foe : 
Or  kill  him  first;  for  when  his  name  is  beard. 
He  foremost  will  receive  his  due  reward. 
Arcite  of  Thebes  is  he ;  thy  mortal  foe : 
On  whom  thy  grace  did  liberty  bestow ; 
But  first  contracted,  that  if  ever  found 
By  day  or  night  upon  tb'  Athenian  ground. 
His  head  should  pay  the  forfeit;  see  returned 
The  perjut'd  knight,  his  oath  and  honour  scorned. 
For  this  is  he,  who,  with  a  borrowM  name 
And  proffered  service,  to  thy  palace  came. 
Now  call'd  Philostratus:  retain'd  by  thee, 
A  traitor  trusted,  iJind  in  high  degree. 
Aspiring  to  the  bed  of  beauteous  Bmily. 
My  part  remains ;  from  Thebes  my  birth  I  own. 
And  call  myself  th*  unhappy  Palamon. 
Think  me  not  like  that  man ;  since  no  disgrace 
Can  force  me  to  renounce  the  honour  of  my  race. 
Know  me  for  what  I  am :  I  broke  my  chain. 
Nor  promised  \  thy  prisonerto  remain : 
Tbe  love  of  liberty  with  life  is  given. 
And  life  itself  th"*  inferior  gift  of  Heaven. 
Thus  without  crime  I  fled  j  but  farther  kuow, 
1  with  this  Arcite  am  thy  mortal  foe : 
Then  give  me  death,  since  I  thy  life  pursue; 
For  safeguard  of  thyself,  death  is  my  due. 
More  wouldst  thou  know  ?  I  love  bright  Emily, 
And  for  her  sake  and  in  her  sight  will  die :  - 
But  kill  my  rival  too ;  for  he  no  less 
Deserves ;  and  I  thy  righteous  doom  will  bless. 
Assured  that  what  1  lose,  he  never  shall  possess." 
To  this  replyM  the  stem  Athenian  prince. 
And  sourly  smiPd  :  "  In  owning, your  offence. 
You  judge  yourself;  and  I  but  keep  record 
In  place  of  law,  while  you  pronounce  the  word. 
Take  your  desert,  the  death  you  have  decreed  ; 
I  seal  your  doom,  and  ratify  the  deed : 
By  Mars,  the  patron  of  my  arras,  yop  die." 
He  said ;  dumb  Sorrow  seized  the  standers-by. 
The  queen  atX>ve  the  rest,  by  nature  good, 
(The  pattern  form'd  of  perfect  womanhooid) 
For  tender  pity  wept:  when  she  began. 
Through  the  bright  quire  th'  infectious  virtue  ran. 
All  dropt  their  tears,  ev'n  the  contended  maid. 
And  thus  among  themselves  they  softly  said :  >. 
'*  What  eyes  can  suffer  this  unworthy  sight ! 
Two  youths  of  royal  blood,  renownM  in  fight. 
The  mastership  of  Heaven  in  face  and  mind. 
And  lovers,  for  beyond  their  faithless  kind : 
See  their  wide  streaming  wounds;  they  neither 
For  pride  of  empire,  nor  desire  of  fiime :       [camo 
Kings  for  kingdoms,  madmen  for  applause ; 
But  love  fdrlove  alone;  that  crowns  the  lover*s 

cause." 
This  thought,  which  ever  bribes  the  beauteous 
Such  pity  wrought  in  every  lady's  mind,      [kind, 
They  left  their  steeds,  and  prostrate  on  the  place. 
From  the  fierce  king,  implor'd  th*  offenders  grace. 

He  paos'd  a  while,  stood  silent  in  his  mood 
(For  yet  bis  rage  was  boiling  in  his  blood); 
But  soon  his  tender  mind  th*  ipnpression  felt, 
(As  softest  metals  are  not  slow  to  melt 
And  pity  soonest  runs  in  softest  minds)  ; 
Then  reasons  with  himself;  and  first  he  finds 
His  passion  cast  a  mist  before  his  sense. 
And  either  made,  or.magnify'd  th'  offenoe* 
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^*  Offence!  of  what  ?  ]to  whpm  ?  who  judg'd  the 

cause } 
The  prisoner  freed  himself  by  Nature's  laws : 
Bom  free;  be  sought  bis  right :  the  man  he  freed 
Was  perjured,  but  his  love  excused  the  deed." 
Thus  pondering,  he  lookM  imder  with  his  eyes. 
And  saw  the  women's  tears,  and  heard  their  cries. 
Which  movM  compassion  more;  he  shook  bis  head. 
And  softly  sighing  to  himself  he  said : 

**  Curse  on  th*  unpardoning  priuce,  whom  tears 

can  draw 
To  no  remorse ;  who  rules  by  lions'  law  ; 
And  deaf  to  pfayers,'by  no  submission  bow'd. 
Rends  all  alike ;  the  penitent,  and  proud. •* 
At  this,  with  look  serene,  he  raisM  his  head ; 
Reason  resum'd  her  place,  and  Passion  fled: 
Then  thus  aloud  he  spoke ;  "  The  power  of  Love, 
In  Earth,  and  seas,  and  air,  and  He^en  above. 
Rules,  uuresi9tcd,  with  an  awful  nod ; 
By  daily  miracles  declar*d  a  god : 
Be  blinds  the  wise,  gives  eye-sight  to  the  blind ; 
And  moulds  and  stamps  anew  the  k>ver*s  mind. 
Behold  that  Arcite,and  this  Palamon, 
Freed  from  my  fetters,  and  in  safety  gone, 
What  hindei^d  either  in  their  native  soil 
At  ease  to  reap  the  harvest  of  their  toil; 
But  Love,  their  lord,  did  otherwise  ordain. 
And  brought  them  in  tbeir  own  despite  again. 
To  suffer  death  descrv'd ;  for  well  they  Itnow, 
Tis  in  my  power,  and  I  their  deadly  foe; 
The  proverb  holdsf  that  to  be  wise  and  love, 
Is  hardly  granted  (^  the  gods  above,  j 
See  bow  the  madmen  bleed :  behold  tne  gains 
With  which  their  master.  Love,  rewards  their 
For  seven  long  years,  on  duty  every  day,    [pains  ; 
Lo  their  obedience,  and  their  monarch's  pay  : 
Yet,  as  in  duty  b«nnd,  they  serve  him  on ; 
And,  ask  the  fools,  they  think  it  wisely  done  j 
Nor  ease,  nor  weakh,  nor  life  itself  regard. 
For  tis  their  maxim,  love  islove*s  reward. 
This  is  not  all ;  the  fair  for  whom  they  strove 
Nor  knew  before,  nor  could  suspect  their  love, 
Nor  thought,  whc^  she  beheld  the  fight  from  far. 
Her  beauty  was  th'  occasion  of  the  war. 
But  sure  a  general  doom  on  man  is  past. 
And  all  are  fools  and  lovers,  first  or  last : 
This  both  by  othors  and  myself  I  know. 
For  I  have  servM  their  sovereign  long  ago  ; 
Oft"have  been  caught  within  the  winding  train 
Of  female  snares,  and  felt  the  lover's  pain, 
And  leam'd  how  far  the  god  can  human  hearts 

constrain. 
To  this  remembrance,  and  the  prayers  of  those 
Who  for  th'offending  warriors  interpose, 
1  give  their  forfeit  lives ;  on  this  accord. 
To  do  me  homacje  as  their  sovereign  lojd ; 
And  as  my  vassals,  to  their  utmost  might. 
Assist  my  perstm,  and  assert  my  rigbt.*' 
This  freely  sworn,  the  knights  their  grace  obtain'd. 
Then  thus  the  king  his  secret  thoughts  explained : 
•'  If  wealth,  or  honour,  or  a  royal  race. 
Or  each,  or  all,  may  win  a  lady's  grace, 
Then  either  of  you  knights  may  well  deserve 
A  princess  bom;  and  such  is  she  you  serve  : 
For  F.mily  is  sister  to  the  croWn, 
And  but  too  well  to  both  her  beauty  known : 
But  should  you  9ombat  till  you  both  were  dead. 
Two  lovers  cannot  share  a  single  bed : 
As  therefore  both  are  equal  in  degree. 
The  lot  of  both  be  left  to  Destiny. 


Now  hear  th'  award,  and  happy  mtLj/it  prove 
To  ber,  and  him  who  best  deserves  her  love ! 
Depart  from  hence  in  peace,  and  free  as  air. 
Search  the  wide  world,  and  where  you  pleose 
But  on  the  day  when  this  returning  Sun    [repair; 
r  To  the  same  point  through  every  sign  has  ruja, 
Then  each  of  you  his  hundred  knights  shall  brin^ 
In  royal  lists,  to  fight  before  the  king ; 
And  then  the  knight,  whom  Fate  or  happy  Cbapce 
Shall  with  his  friends  to  victory  advance. 
And  grace  his  arms  so  far  in  equal  fight. 
From  out  the  bars  to  force  his  opposite, 
Or  kill,  or  make  him  recreant  on  the  plain. 
The  prize  of  valour  and.  of  love  shall  gain ; 
The  vanquished  party  shall  their  claim  release. 
And  tlie  long  jars  conclude  in  lasting  peace. 
The  charge  be  mine  t'  adorn  the  chosen  ground. 
The  theatre  of  war,  for  champions  so  reuown'd ; 
And  take  the  patron's  place  of  either  knight. 
With  eyes  impartial  to  behold  the  fight ; 
And  Heaven  of  me  9o  jiidge,  as  I  shall  judge 

aright 
If  both  are  satisfied  with  this  accord. 
Swear  by  the  laws  of  knighthood  on  my  sword." 
Who  now  but  Palamon  exiUts  with  joy  ? 
And  ravished  Arcite  seems  to  touch  the  sky : 
The  whole  assembled  troop  was  pleased  as  wen, 
Extol  th'  award,  and  on  th^ir  knees  they  fell 
To  bless  the  gracious  king.    The  knights,  with 

leave 
Departing  from  the  place,  his  last  commands 
On  Emily  with  equal  ardour  look,  [receive ; 

And  from  her  eyes  their  inspiration  took  : 
From  thence  to  Thebes'  old  waHs  pursue  their 

way. 
Each  to  provide  his  champions  for  the  day. 

It  might  be  deem*d,  on  our  historian*s  part. 
Or  too  much  negligence  or  want  of  art. 
If  he  forgot  the  vast  magnificence 
Of  royal  Theseus,  and  his  large  expense 
He  first  enclosed  for  lists  a  level  ground. 
The  whole  circumference  a  mile  around  ; 
The  form  was  circular;  and  all  without 
A  trench  was  sunk,  to  moat  the  place  about 
Within,  an  amphitheatre  appeared, 
Rais'd  in  degrees,  to  sixty  paces  reorM ; 
That  when  a  man  was  placed  in  one  degree. 
Height  was  allowM  for  him  above  to  see. 
Eastward  was  built  a  gate  of  marble  white  ; 
The  like  adom'd  the  western  opposite. 
A  nobler  object  than  this  fabric  was, 
Rome  never  saw :  nor  of  so  vast  a  space  : 
For,  rich  with  spoils  of  many  a  conquer'd  land. 
All  arts  and  artists  Theseus  could  command  : 
Who  sold  for  hire,  or  wrought  for  better  faitie 
The  master-painters,  and  the  carvers,  camt\ 
So  rose  within  the  compass  of  the  year 
An  age's  work,  a  glorious  theatre. 
Then  o'er  its  eastern  gate  was  raised,  above, 
A  temple,  sacred  to  the  queen  of  love  • 
An  altar  stood  below :  on  either  hand  ' 
A  priest  with  roses  crown'd,  who  held  a  myrtle 

wand. 
The  dome  of  Mars  was  on  the  gate  oppos'd. 
And  on  the  north  a  turret  was  enclos»d 
Within  the  waH,  of  alabaster  white,       ' 
And  crimson  coral,  for  the  queen  of  night 
Who  takes  in  sylvan  sports  her  chaste  delight 

H  ithin  these  oratorios  might  you  sec 
Rich  carvings,  poitraitures,  and  imasery: 
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Where  every  figure  to  the  life  expressed 
The  godhead*s  power  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
In  Venas^  temple  on  the  sides  were  »een 
The  broken  slumbers  of  enamourM  men/ 
Pniyers,  that  even  spoke,  and  pity  seem*d  to  call. 
And  issuing  sighs,  that  smokM  along  the  wall. 
Complaint?,  and  hot  desires,  the  lover's  Hell, 
And  scalding  tears,  that  wore  a  channel  where 

they  fell: 
And  all  around  were  nuptial  bonds,  the  ties. 
Of  lovers  assurance,  and  a  train  of  lies. 
That,  made  In  lust,  conclude  in  perjuries. 
Beauty,  and  Youth,  and  Wealth,  and  Luxiiry, 
And  spritely  Hope,  and  short-enduring  Joy ; 
And  sorceries  to  raise  th'  infernal  powers. 
And  sigils,  firam'd  in  planetary  hours  ^ 
Expense,  and  Afterthought,  and  idle  Care, 
And  Doubts  of  motle/  hue,  and  dark  Despair ; 
Sospicions,  ajid  fantastical  Surnaise, 
And  Jealousy  sufiusM,  with  jaundice  in  her  eyes. 
Discolouring  all  she  view'd,  in  tawny  dressed, 
Down-look'd,  and  with  a  cuckoo  on  her  fi^t. 
Oppos'd  to  her,  on  t*  other  side  advance 
The  costly  feast,  the  carol, and  the  dance, 
Minstrels,  and  music,  poetry,  and  play. 
And  balls  by  nights,  and  tournaments  by  day. 
All  these  were  painted  on  the  wall,  and  more : 
With  acts  and  monuments  of  times  before : 
And  others  added  by  prophetic  doom. 
And  lovers  yet  unborn,  and  loves  to  come : 
For  there  th*  Idaiian  mount,  and  Citheron, 
The  court  of  Vetius  was  in  colours  drawn  : 
Before  the  palace-gate,  in  careless  dress. 
And  loose  array,  sat  portress  Idleness : 
There,  by  the  fount,  Narcissus  pia'd  alone : 
There  Samson  was;  with  wiser  Solomon, 
And  all  the  mighty  names  by  love  undone. 
Medea*s  charms  were  there,  Circean  feasts, 
With  bowls  that  tum'd  enamourM  youth  to  beasts. 
Here  might  be  seen,  that  beauty,  wealth,  and  wit. 
And  prowess,  to  the  power  of  love  submit : 
Tht  spreading  snare  for  all  mankind  is  l^id ; 
And  lovers  all  betray,  and  are  betrayed. 
The  goddess*  self  some  noble  hand  had  wrought ; 
Smiling  she  seem'd,  and  full  of  pleasing  thought : 
From  ocean  as  she  first  began  to  rise. 
And  smooth'd  the  rufBed  scas^nd  clear*d  the  skies. 
She  trod  the  brine,  all  bare  below  the  breast, 
And  the  green  waves  but  ill  concealed  tiie  rest ; 
A  lute  fhe  held;  and  on  her  head  was  seen 
A  wreath  of  roses  red,  and  myrtles  green ; 
Her  turtles  Bann'd  the  buvom  air  above ; 
And,  by  his  mothejr,  stood  an  infant  Love, 
With  wings  unfled^d;  his  eyes  were- banded  o*er; 
His  hands  a  bow,  his  back  a  quiver  bore, 
Sopply'd  with  arrows  bright  and  keen,  a  deadly 

■tore. 
But  in  the  dome  of  mighty  Mars  the  red 
With  different  figures  all  the  sides  were  spread ; 
This  temple,  less  in  form,  with  equal  grace. 
Was  imitative  of  the  first  in  Thrace : 
For  that  cold  region  was  the  lov'd  abode, 
And  sovereign  mansion  of  the  warrior  god. 
The  landscape  was  a  forest  wide  and  bare ; 
Where  neither  beast,  nor  human  kind  repair ; 
The  fowl,  that  scent  afar,  the  borders  fly. 
And  shun  the  4>itter  blabt,  and  wheel  about  the 

sky. 
A  r?ke  of  scurf  lies  baking  on  the  ground, 
Aud  prickly  stubft,  instead  of  treoB,  are  loaod^ 


Or  woods  with  knots  and  knares  di^form'd  and  old; 
Headless  the  most,  and  hideous  to  behold  : 
A  rattling  tempest  through  the  brandies  vent,  , 
That  stripped  them  bare,  and  one  sole  way  they 
bent.  , 

Heaven  froze  al>ove,  severe,  the  clouds  congeal. 
And  through  the  crystal  vault  appeared  the  stand- 
ing hail. 
Such  was  the  face  without;  a  mountain  stood 
Threatening  from  high,  and  overlook'd  the  wood: 
Beneath  the  lowering  brow,  and  on  a  bent. 
The  temple  stood  of  Mars  armipotent: 
The  frame  of  bumish'd  steel,' that  cast  a  glare 
From  far,  and  seem'd  to  thaw  the  freezing  air. 
A  strait  long  entry  to  the  temple  led. 
Blind  with  high  walls,  and  Horrour  over  head : 
Thence  issued  such  a  blast,  ind  hollow  roar. 
As  tbreaten'd  from  the  hinge  to  heave  the  door; 
In  through  that  door,  a  northern  light  there  shouC  ; 
*Twas  all  it  had,  for  windows  there  were  none; 
The  gate  was  adamant,  eternal  frame  ! 
Which,  hew*d  by  Mars  himself,  fi-om  Indian  quar- 
The  labour  of  a  god ;  and  all  along      [ries  caun:, 
Tough  iron  plates  were  clench*d  to  make  it  strong. 
A  tun  about  was  every  pillar  there ; 
A  polish'd  mirror  shone  not  half  so  clear. 
There  saw  I  how  the  secret  felon  wrought. 
And  Treason  labouring  in  the  traitor*s  thought : 
.And  midwife  Time  the  ripen*d  plot  to  murder 

brought. 
There  the  red  Anger  dar»d  the  pallid  Fear  ; 
Next  stood  Hypocrisy,  with  holy  leer,     • 
Soft  smiling,  and  demurely  looking  down. 
But  hid  the  dagger  underneath  the  gown  : 
Th»  assassinating  wife,  the  houiwhold  fiend. 
And,  far  the  blackest  there,  tlie  traitor-friend. 
On  t*  other  side  there  stood  Destruction  bare. 
Unpunished  Raping,  and  a  waste  of  war. 
Contest,  with  sharpened  knives,  in  cloisters  drawn, 
Ajid  all  with  blood  bespread  the  holy  lawn. 
Loud  menaces  were  heard,  and  foul  Disgrace,        / 
And  bawling  Infamy,  in  language  base: 
Till  sense  was  lost  in  sound,  and  Silence  fled 

the  place. 
The  slayer  of  himself  yet  saw  1  there. 
The  gore  congeal'd  was  clotted  in  his  hair : 
With  eyes  half  tlos'd,  and  gaping  mouth  he  lay, 
And  grim,  as  when  he  breatb'd  bis  sudden  ^uuk 

away. 
In  midst  of  all  the  dome.  Misfortune  sate. 
And  gloomy  Discontent,  and  fell  Debate, 
And  Madness  laughing  in  his  irefid  mood ; 
And  arra'd  Complaint  on  Theft;  andcrie&ot'  Blood. 
There  was  the  murder'd  corpse,  iu  covt  rt  laid, 
And  violent  Death  in  thousand  shapes  displayed; 
The  city  to  the  soldiers  rage  resigned ; 
Successless  wars,  and  Poverty  behind  ; 
Ships  burnt  in  fight,  or  forcM  on  rocky  shores. 
And  the  rash  hunter  strangled  by  the  boars : 
The  new-born  babe  by  nurses  overlaid ; 
And  the  cook  caught  within  the  raging  firu  he 

made.  • 

All  ills  of  Mars*s  nature,  flame  and  steel ; 
The  gasping  charioteer,  beneath  the  wheel 
Of  his  own  car ;  the  ruin^  house,  that  falls 
And  intercepts  bcr  lord  betwixt  the  wall* : 
The  whole  division,  that  to  Mars  pcitains. 
All  trades  of  death,  that  deal  in  sted  for  pains. 
Were  there :  the  butcher,  armourer,  and  smith. 
Who  forget  abarpen'd  faulchions,  or  the  scythe. 
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The  fscaiiet  Conquest  on  a  tower  was  placed, 
.With  shouts,  and  soldiers*  acclamations  grac*d : 
A  pointed  sword  hung  threatening^  o'er  his  head, 
Sustained  but  by  a  slender  twine  of  thread. 
There  saw  I  Mart's  ides,  the  Capitol, 
The  seer  in  rain  foretelling  C«saT*8  hil ; 
The  last  triumvirs,  and  the- wars  they  move. 
And  Antony,  who  lost  the  world  for  love. 
These,  and  a  thousand  more,  the  fane  adorn ;    . 
Their  fates  were  painted  ere  the  men  were  bom, 
All  copied  from  the  Heavens,  and  ruling  force 
Of  the  red  star,  in  his  revolving  course. 
The  form  of  Mars  high  on  a  chariot  stood. 
All  sheath'd  in  arms,  and  grufRy  look'd  the  god : 
Two  geumantic  figures  were  display'd 
Above  his  head,  a  warrior  and  a  maid ; 
One  when  direct,  and  one  when  retrograde. 

Tir'd  with  deformities  of  death,  1  haste 
To  the  third  temple  of  Diana  chaste. 
A  sylvan  scene  with  various  greens  was  drawn, 
Shades  on  the  sides,  and  on  the  midst  a  lawn : 
The  silver  Cynthia,  with  her  nymphs  around. 
Pursued  the  flying  deer,  the  woods  with  horns 

resound: 
Calisto  there  stood  manifest  of  shame, 
And,  turned  a  bear,  the  northern  star  became : 
He*  son  was  next,  and,  by  peculiar  grace. 
In  the  cold  circle  held  the  second  place : 
The  stag  Acteon  in  the  stream  had  spy*d 
The  naked  bui^tress,  and,  for  seeing,  dy'd : 
His  hounds,  unknowing  of  his  change,  pursue ' 
The  chase,  and  their  mistaken  master  slew. 
Peneian  Daphne  too  was  there  to  see, 
Apollo's  love  before,  and  now  his  tree ': 
Th'  Adjoining  fane  th'  assembled   Greeks   ex- 
pressed. 
And  hunting  of  the  Caledonian  beast. 
Oenides'  valour,  and  his  eni-y'd  prize ; 
The  fatal  power  of  Atalanta's  eyes  ; 
Diana's  vengeance  on  the  victor  shown. 
The  murdress  mother,  and  consuming  son; 
The  Volscian  queen  extended  on  the  plain  } 
The  treason  punish'd,  and  the  traitor  slain. 
The  rest  were  various  huntings,  well  design'd. 
And  savage  beasts  destroy'd,  of  every  kind. 
The  graceful  goddess  was  array'd  in  green ; 
About  her  feet  were  little  beagles  seen, 
Thatwatch*d  with  upward  eyes  the  motions  of 

their  queen. 
Her  legs  were  buskin'd,  and  the  left  before ; 
In  act  to  shoot,  a  silver  bow  she  bore. 
And  at  her  back  a  painted  quiver  wore. 
She  trod  a  wexing  moon,  that  soon  would  ufane. 
And  drinking  borrowed  light,  be  fill'd  again ; 
With  downcast  eyes,  as  seeming  to  survey 
The  dark  dominions,  her  alternate  swsy. 
Before  her  stood  a  woman  in  her  throes, 
And  called  Lucina*s  aid,  her  burden  to  disclose,    j 
All  these  the  painter  drew  with  such  command,     I 
That  Nature  snatch'd  the  iieocil  from  his  hand, 
Asbam'd  and  angry  that  his  art  could  feign 
And  mend  the  tortures  of  a  mother's  pain. 
Theseus  beheld  the  fanes  of  every  god, 
And  thought  his  mfghty  cost  was  well  bestowM. 
So  princes  now  their  poets  should  regard ; 
But  few  can  write,  and  fewer  can  reward. 

The  theatre  thus  rais'd,  the  lists  enclosed. 
And  all  with  vast  magnificence  disposed, 
We  leave  the  monarch  pteas'd,  and  haste  to  bring 
I'he  knights  to  combat ;  and  their  arms  to  sing. 


PALAM09  AND  ARCITE: 

OB  THE  KNIGHTS  TiOB. 
BOOK  III. 

The  day  approach'd  when  Fortune  should  de- 
cide 
Th'  important  enterprize,  and  #ve  the  bride ; 
For  now,  the  rivals  round  the  world  had  sought. 
And  each  his  rival,  well  appoipted,  brought. 
The  nations,  far  and  near,  contend  in  choice. 
And  send  the  flower  of  war  by  public  voice; 
That  after,  or  before,  were  never  known 
Such  chiefs,  as  each  an  army  seem'd  alone: 
Beside  the  champions,  all  of  high  degree,^ 
Wh5  knighthood  loVd,  and  deeds  of  chivalry, 
Throng'd  to  the  lists,  and  envy'd  to  bhhold 
The  names  of  others,  not  their  own,  enrolPd. 
Nor  seems  it  strange ;  for  every  noble  knight 
Who  loves  the  fair,  and  is  endu'd  with  mig|it. 
In  such  a  quarrel  would  be  proud  to  fight 
There   breathes  not  scarce  a  man  on  British 

ground 
(An  isle  for  love  and  arms  of  old  i«nown*d) 
But  would  fiave  sold  his  life  to  purchase  fame. 
To  Palamon  or  Arcito  sent  his  name : 
And  had  the  land  selected  of  the  best. 
Half  had  come  hence,  and  let  the  world  provide 

the  rest. 
A  hundred  knights  with  Palamon  there  came, 
ApprovM  in  fight,  and  men  of  mighty  name ; 
Their  arms  were  several,  as  their  nations  were. 
But  fnmtsb'd  all  alike  with  sword  and  spear. 
Some  wore  coat  armour,  imitating  scale ; 
And  next  tbeir  skins  were  stubborn  shirts  of  mail. 
Some  wore  a  breastplate  and  a  light  juppon. 
Their  horses  cloth'd  with  rich  caparison  : 
Some  for  defence  would  leathern  bucklers  use. 
Of  folded  hides  ;  and  others  shields  of  pruce. 
One  hung  a  pole-axe  at  his  saddle-bow. 
And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  shun  the  foe. 
One  for  his  legs  and  knees  provided  well. 
With   jambeux   arm'd,    and   double   plates    of 
This  on  his  helmet  wore  a  lady's  glove,       [steet 
And  that  a  sleeve  embroider'd  by  his  love. 
With  Palamon,  above  the  rest  in  place, 
Lycurgus  came,  the  surly  king  of  Thrace ; 
Black  was  his  beard,  and  manly  was  his  face  ; 
The  brills  of  his  broad  eyes  roll'd  in  his  head. 
And  glar'd  betwixt  a  yellow  and  a  red : 
He  look'd  a  lion  with  a  gloomy  stare. 
And  o'er  his  eyebrows  hung  his  matted  hair  : 
Big-bon'd,  and  large  of  limbs,  with  sinews  strong, 
Broad-shoulder*d,  and  his  arms  were  round  aod 

long. 
Pour  milk  white  bulls  (the  Thracian  use  of  old) 
Were  yok'd  to  draw  his  car  of  burnish'd  gold. 
Upright  he  stood,  and  bore  aloft  bis  shield. 
Conspicuous  from  afar,  and  overlooked  the  fidd. 
His  surcoat  was  a  bear-skin  on  his  hack ; 
His  hair  hung  long  behind,  and  glossy  raveo 
His  ample  forehead  bore  a  coronet,  [black. 

With  sparkling  diamonds  and  with  rubies  set : 
Ten  brace,   and  more,  of  greyhounds,   snowy 

fair,  [his  chair. 

And  tall  as  stags,  ran  loose,  and  cooitf  d  around 
A  match  for  pards  in  flight,  in  frapUng  for  the 

bear: 
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With  golden   muzzles  all  their  mouths   were 

bound, 
And  collars  of  the  same  their  necks  surrt^und. 
Thus  through  the  fields  Lycurgus  touk  his  way ; 
His  hundred  knights  attend  in  pomp  and  proud 

array. 
To  match  this  monarch,  with  strong  Arcite  came 
Emetrius,  king  of  Inde,  a  mighty  name. 
On  a  bay  courser,  goodly  to  behold, 
The  trappings  of  his  horse  adom*d  with  barbarous 

gold. 
Not  Mars  bestrode  a  steed  with  greater  grace ; 
His  surcoat  o'er  his  anns  was  cloth  of  Thrace, 
AdoniM  with  pearls,  all  orient,  round,  and  great ; 
His  Middle  was  of  gold,  with  emeralds  set. 
His  shoulders  large,  a  mantle  did  attire. 
With  rubies  thick,  and  sparkling  as  the  fire : 
His  amber-coloiirM  locks  in  ringlets  run. 
With  graceful  negligence,  and  shone  against  the 

Sun. 
His  nose  was  aquiline,  his  eyes  were  blue. 
Ruddy  his  lips,  and  fresh  and  fair  his  hue : 
Some  sprinkled  freckles  on  his  ftice  were  seen. 
Whose  dusk  set  off  the  whiteness  of  the  skin  :  I 

His  awful  presence  did  the  crowd  surprize, 
Nor  durst  the  rash  spectator  meet  his  eyes, 
£yes  that  confessed  him  bom  for  kingly  sway^ 
So  fierce,  they  fiash'd  intolerable  day. 
His  age  in  Nature's  youthfiil  prime  appeared, 
And  just  began  to  bloom  his  yellow  beard. 
Whcne^  he  spoke,  his  voice  was  heard  aroui^l, 
lioud  as  a  trumpet,  with  a  silver  sound  : 
A  laurel  wreath'd  his  temples,  fresh  and  gree* ; 
And  mjrrtle  sprigs,  the  marks  of  love,  were  mix'd 

between. 
Upon  his  fist  he  bore,  for  his  delight, 
An  ea^e  well  reclaimed,  and  lily  white. 

His  hundred  knights  attend  him  to  the  war« 
All  arm'd  for  battle ;  save  their  heads  were  bare. 
Words  and  devices  blaz*d  on  every  shield. 
And  pleasing  was  the  terrour  of  the  field. 
For  kin]gs,  and  dtikes,  and  barons  you  might  Bc>e, 
Like  sparkling  stars,  though  different  in  degree, 
All  for  th*  increase  of  arms,  and  love  of  chivalry. 
Before  the  king  tame  leopards  led  the  way. 
And  troops  of  lions  innocently  play. 
So  Bacchus  through  the  conquered  Indies  rode, 
And  beasts  in  gambols  frisked  before  the  honest 
In  this  array  the  war  of  either  side  [god. 

Through  Athens  passed  with  military  pride. 
At  prime,  they  enterM  on  the  Sunday  morn ; 
Rich  tapestry  spread  the  streets,  and  flowers  the 

posts  adorn. 
The  town  was  all  a  jubilee  of  feasts ; 
So  Theseus  willM,  ii^  honour  of  his  guests ; 
Himielf  with  open  arms  the  king  embracM, 
Then  all  the  rest  in  then-  degrees  were  grac'd. 
No  harbinger  was  needful  for  a  night. 
For  every  house  was  proud  to  lodge  a  knight. 

I  pass  the  royal  treat,  nor  must  relate 
The  gifts  bestow'd,  nor  how  the  champions  sate : 
Who  first,  or  last,  or  how  the  knights  addressed  • 
Their  vows,  or  who  was  ^rest  at  the  feast ;" 
Whose  voice,  whose  graceful  dance,  did  most  sur- 
prise; 
Soft  amorous  sighs,  and  silent  love  of  eyes. 
The  rivals  can  mv  Muse  another  way. 
To  sing  their  vigils  for  th'  ensuing  day. 
T^vas  ebbing  darkness,  past  the  noon  of  night, 
And  Phospher,  on  the  confines  of  the  light. 


Promised  tlie  Sun,  ere  day  began  to  spring; 
The  tuneful  lark  already  stretched  her  wing. 
And,  flickering  on  her  nest,  made  short  essays  to 

sing : 
When  wakeful  Palamon,  preventing  day, 
Took,  to  the  royal  lists,  his  early  way. 
To  Venus  at  her  fiEuie,in  her  own  house,  to  pray. 
There,  falling  on  his  kaees  before  her  shrine, 
He  thus"  implored  with  prayers  her  power  divine. 
**  Creator  Venus,  genial  power  of  love. 
The  bliss  of  men  below,  and  gods  above ! 
Beneath  the  sliding  Sun  thou  runti^st  thy  race. 
Dost  fairest  shine,  and  best  become  thy  place. 
For  thee  the  winds  their  eastern  blasts  forbear. 
Thy  month  reveals  the8pring,rand  opens  all  the 

year. 
Thee,  Goddess,  thee  the  storms  of  winter  fly. 
Earth  smiles  with  flowers  renewing,  lan^  the. 
sky,  [apply. 

And  birdis  to  lays  of  love  their  tunefiil  notes 
For  thee  the  lion  loaths  the  taste  of  blood. 
And  roaring  hunts  his  female  through  the  wood : 
For  thee  the  bulls  reb^ow  through  the  groves. 
And  tempt  the  stream,  and  snuff  their  absent 

loves. 
Tis  thine,  whatever  is  pleasant,  good,  or  fiiir : 
All  nature  is  thy  province,  life  thy  care : 
Thou  mad*st  the  world,  and  dost  the  woild  re- 
pair. 
Thou  gladder  of  the  mount  of  Cytheron, 
Increase  of  Jove,  companion  of  the  Sun  ; 
If  e'er  Adonis  touch'd  thy  tender  heart. 
Have  pity,  goddess,  for  thou  know*st  the  smart 
Alas  !  I  hav^  not  words  to  tell  my  grief; 
To  vent  my  sorrow,  would  be  some  relief; 
Light  sufferings  give  us  leisure  to  cpmplain ; 
We  groan,  but  cannot  speak,  in  greater  pain, 
O  goddess,  tell  thyself  what  I  would  say,    . 
Thou  know'st  it,  and  I  feel  too  mvch  to  pniy. 
So  grant  my  suit,  as  I  enforce  my  might. 
In  love  to  be  thy  champion,  and  thy  knight ; 
A  servant  to  thy  sex,  a  slave  to  thee,  • 

A  foe  profest  to  barren  chastity. 
Nor  ask  I  fame  or  honour  of  the  field, 
Nor  choose  1  moi*  to  vanquish  than  to  yidd; 
In  my  divine  Emilia  make  me  blest. 
Let  Fate,  or  partial  Chance,  dispose  the  rest: 
Find  thou  the  manner,  and  the  means  prepare  ^ 
Possession,  more  than  conquest,  is  my  care;. 
Mars  is  the  warrior's  god ;  in  him  it  lios. 
On  whom  he  favours  to  confer  the  prize  ; 
With  smiling  aspect  you  serenely  move 
In  your  flflh  orb,  and  rule  the  realm  of  love. 
The  Fates  but  only  spin  the  coarser  clue,  ^ 

The  finest  of  the  wool  is  left  for  you. 
Spare  me  but  one  small  portion  of  the  twine. 
And  let  the  sisters  cut  below  your  line : 
'  The  rest  among  the  rubbish  may  they  sweep, 
Or  add  it  to  the  yam  of  sOme  old  misef^s  heap. 
But,  if  you  this  ambitious  prayer  deny, 
(A  wish,  I  grant,  beyond  mortality) 
Then  let  me  sink  beneath  proud  Arcita's  anns. 
And,  1  once  dead,  let  him  possess  her  charms." 
Thus  ended  he;  then,  with  observance  due, 
The  sacred  incense  on  her  altar  threw ; 
The  curling  smoke  mounts  heavy  from  the  fires  • 
At  length  it  catches  flame,  and  in  a  blaze  ex- 
pires ; 
At  once  the  gracious  goddess  gave  the  sign. 
Her  statue  shook,  and  trembled  all  the  thrina  s 
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PleasM  Palamon  the  taidy  omen  tool: : 
For,  since  the  flames  pursiiM  the  trailing  smoke, 
He  knew  his  boon  was  granted  ;  but  the  day 
To  distance  driven,  and  joy  adjourn'd  with  lonj 
/  delay.  -  ~>i 

I  Now  Mom  with  rosy  light  had  streakM  the  sky, 
Up  rose  the  Sun,  and  up  rose  Emily; 
Address*d  her  cariy  steps  to  Cynthia's  fane. 
In  state  attended  by  her  maiden  train, 
Who  bore  the  vests  that  holy  rites  require. 
Incense,  and  odorous  gums,  and  cover  d  fire. 
The  plenteous   hums  with  pleasant  mead  they 

crown. 
Nor  wanted  aught  besides  in  honour  of  the  Moon. 
Now   while  the  temple  smok'd   with  hallow'd 

steam. 
They  wash  the  virgin  in  a  living  stream  j 
The  secret  ceremonies  1  conceal. 
Uncouth,  perhaps  unlawfiil,  to  reveal :  ' 

Put  such  they  were  as  pagan  use  required, 
Perform'd  by  women  when  the  men  retir'd. 
Whose  eyes  profane  their  chaste  mysterious  rites 
Might  turn  to  scandal,  or  obscene  delights. 
Well-meaners  think  no  harm ;  but  for  the  rest. 
Things  sacred   they  pei*vert,  and  silence  is  the 

best, 
^er  shining  hair,  uncombed,  was  loosely  spread, 
A  crown  of  masUess  oak  adom'd  her  head : 
When  to  the  shrine  approached,  the  spotless  maid 
Had  kindling  fires  on  either  altar  laid, 
(The  rites  were  such  as  were  observed  of  old, 
By  Statius  in  his  Theban  stoi^-  told) 
Then  kneeling  with  her  hands  across  her  breast, 
.Thus  lowly  she  preferr*d  her  chaste  request.   '  * 
/     "  O  goddess,  haunter  of  the  woodland  green, 
/    To  whom  both  Heaven  and  Earth  and  seas  are 


fiueen  of  the  nether  skies,  where  half  the  year 
Thy  silver  beams  descend,  and  light  the  gloomy 

sphere; 
Goddess  of  maids,  and  conscious  of  our  hearts. 
So  keep  me  from  the  vengeance  of  thy  darts. 

Which  Niobe's  devoted  issue  felt,  , 

When  hissing  through   the   skies  the  feathar'd'  ^Aghast  at  this,  the  royal  virgin  stood 


deaths  were  dedt. 
As  I  desire  to  live  a  virgin  life. 
Nor  know  the  name  of  mother  or  of  wife. 
Thy  votress  from  my  tender  yeai-s  I  am, 
And  love,  like  thee,  the  woods  and  sylvan  game, 
like  death,  thou  know'st,  I  loath  the  nuptial 

state,  ' 

And  man,  the  tyrant  of  our  sex,  I  hate, 
A  lowly  servant,  but  a  lofty  mate : 
Where  love  is  duty  on  tbe  femak  si<le. 
On  their*s  mere  sensual  gust,  and  nought  with 

surly  pride. 
Now  by  thy  triple  shape,  as  thou  art  seen 
In  Heaven,  Earth,  Hell,  and  every  where  a  qnecn. 
Grant  this  my  first  desire :  let  discord  ccase^ 
And  make  betwixt  the  rivals  lasting  peace : 
Quench  their  hot  fire,  or  far  from  me  remove 
The  dame,  and  turn  it  on  some  other  love  : 
Or,  if  my  frowning  stars  have  so  decreed. 
That  one  must  be  rejected,  ope  succeed, 
Make  him  my  lord,  within  whose  faithful  breast 
Is  fix'd  my  image,  and  who  loves  n?e  best. 
But,  oh  !  ev'n  that  avert !  I  choose  it  not. 
But  take  it  as  the  least  unhappy  lot. 
A  maid  I  am,  and  of  thy  virgin  train ; 
Oh,  let  me  still  that  spotless  name  retain4 


Frequeat  the  forests,  thy  chaste  wiQobesr, 
And  only  make  the  beasts  of  chase  my  prey  !•* 

The  flames  ascend  on  either  altar  clear. 
While  thus  the  blameless  maid  addr^*d  htt 

prayer. 
When  lo !  the  homing  fire  that  shone  so  bright. 
Flew  off,  all  sudden,  with  extinguish'd  light. 
And  left  one  altar'diark,  a  little  space, 
Which   tum*d   self-kindled,    and   renewed   the 

blaze ;  • 

The  other  victor-flame  a  moment  stood. 
Then  fell,  and  lifeless  left  th*  extinguished  wood; 
For  ever  lost,  thMrre vocable  light 
Forsook  the  blackening  coals,  and  sunk  to  night : 
At  either  end  it  whistled  as  it  flew,  [dew. 

And  as  the  brands  were  green,  so  dropped  the 
Infected  a3  it  fell  with  sweat  of  sanguine  hue. 
The  maid  from  tlMit  ill  om^  Uim*d  her  eyes. 
And  with  loud  shrieks  and  clamours  rent  the 

skies, 
Nor  knew  what  signify'd  the  boding  sign. 
But  found  the  powers  displeased,  and  fcar*d  the 

wrath  divine. 
Then  shook  the  sacred  shrine,  and  sudden  light 
Sprung  through  the  vaulted  roof,  and  made  the 

temple  bright. 
The  power,  behold!  the  power  in  glory  shone. 
By  her  bent  bow  and  her  keen  arrows  known  j 
The  rest,  a  huntress  issuing  from  the  wood, 
Reclining  on  her  cornel  spear  she  stood. 
Then  gracious  thus  began :  "  Dismiss  thy  fear, 
And  Heaven's  unchanged  decrees  attentive  hear : 
More  powerful  gods  have  torn  thee  from  my  side, 
Unwilling  to  resign,  and  doom*d  a  bride  r 
The  two  contending  knights  are  weighM  above ; 
One  Mars  protects,  and  one  the  queen  of  love : 
But   which   the   man,    is   in    the    Tfaundi-rcr's 

breast; 
This  he  pronounced,  tis  he  who  loves  thee  best. 
The  fire,  that  once  extinct  reviv'd  again. 
Foreshows  the  lore  allotted  to  remain : 
Farewel !"  she  said,  and  vanishM  from  the  place ; 
The  sheaf  of  arrows  shook,  and  rattled  in  the  case. 


Disclaimed,  and,  now  no  more  a  sister  of  the  wood: 
But  to  the  parting  goddess  thus  she  pray'd  ; 
"  Propitious  still  be  present  to  my  aid. 
Nor  quite  abandon  youi*  onee  fovour'd  maid." 
Then  sighing  she  returned ;  but  smiFd  betwixt. 
With  hopes  and  fears,  and  joys  yrith  sorrows  mfxt. 

The  next  returning  planetary  hour 
Of  Mars,  who  shar*d  the  heptarchy  of  power. 
His  steps  bold  Arcite  to  the  temple  bent, 
T  adore  with  pagan  rites  the  power  armipotent : 
Then  prostrate,  low  before  his  altar  lay. 
And   raised  his   manly  voice,  and   thus    began 

to  pray; 
"  Strong  god  of  arms,  whose  iron  sceptre  sways 
The  freezing  north,  and  Hyperborean  seas. 
And  Scythian  colds,  and  Thracia's  winter  coast. 
Where  stand  thy  steeds,  and  thou  art  honoured 

most: 
There  most,  but  every-where  thy  power  is  known, 
The  fortune  of  the  fight  is  all  thy  own  : 
Terrour  is  thine,  and  wild  amazement,  flung 
From  out  thy  chariot,  withers  ev*u  the  strong : 
And  disarray  and  shameful  rout  ensue. 
And  force  is  added  to  the  fainting  crew. 
Acknowledged  as  thou  art,  accept  my  prayei> 
If  aught  I  have  achievM  deserve  thy  care : 
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If  to  my  utmost  power  with  sword  and  shield 
1  dar'd  the  death,  unknowing  how  to  yield, 
And,  (ailing  in  my  rank,  still  kept  the  field : 
Then  let  my  arms  pr^^vail,  hy  thee  sustained, 
That  Emily  by  conquest  may  be  gainM. 
Have  pity  on  my  pains ;  nor  those  unknown 
To  Mars,  which,  when  a  lover,  were  bis  own. 
Venus,  the  public  care  of  all  above. 
Thy  stubborn  heart  has  softened  into  love : 
Now  -by  her  blandishments  and  powerful  charms, 
Mlien  yielded  she  lay  curling  in  thy  arms, 
Ev^  by  thy  shame,  if  shame  it  may  be  calPd, 
^Vhen  Vulcan  had  thee  in  his  net  enthralled ; 

0  envy'd  i.?nominy,  sweet  disjinrace. 
When  every  God  that  saw  thee  wished  thy  place  ! 
By  those  dear  pleasures,  aid  my  arms  in  fight. 
And  make  me  conquer  in  my  patron's  right : 
For  1  am  young,  a  novice  in  the  trade, 
The  fool  of  love,  unpractised  to  persuade : 
And  want  the  soothing  arts  that  catch  the  fair. 
But,  caught  myself,  lie  struggling  in  the  snare : 
And  she  I  love,  or  laughs  at  all  my  pain. 
Or  knows   her  worth   too  well;  and  pays  me 

with  disdain. 
For  sure  I  am,  unless  I  win  in  arms. 
To  stand  excluded  from  Emilia's  charms : 
Nor  can  my  strength  avail,  unless  by  thee 
Endued  by  force,  1  gain  the  victory;  [heart. 

Then  for   the  fire  which  warm'd  thy  gen'ruus 
Pity  thy  subject's  pains,  and  equal  smart. 
So  be  the  morrow's  sweat  and  labour  mine. 
The  palm  and  honour  of  the  conquest  thine : 
Then  shall  the  war,  ond  sten^  debate,  and  strife 
Immortal,  be  the  business  of  my  life ; 
And  in  thy  fane,  the  dusty  spoils  among, 
High  on  the  bomish'd  roof,  my  banner  shall 

be  hung, 
Itank'd  with  my  champion's  bucklers,  and  below. 
With  arms  reversed,  th'«»hievements  of  my  foe: 
And  whila  these  limbs  the  vital  spirit  feeds, 
While  day  to  night,  and  night  to  day  succeeds, 
V    Thy  smoking  alUr  shall  be  fat  with  food 
vOf  incense,  and  the  grateful  steam  of  blood ; 
BumtKjfiTerings  mom  and  evening  shall  be  thine  ; 
And  fires  eternal  in  thjj  temple  shine. 
The  bosh  of  yellow  beard,  this  length  of  hair. 
Which  from  my  birth  inviolate  1  boir, 
OniitJess  of  steel,  and  from  the  razor  free. 
Shall  fall  a  plenteous  crop,  reserv'd  for  thee. 
So  may  my  arms  with  victory  be  blest, 

1  ask  no  more ;  let  Fate  dispose  the  rest" 

The  champion  ceas'd;   there  foUow'd  in  thQ 

close 
A  hollow  groan:  a  murmuring  wind  arose; 
The  rings  of  iron,  that  on  the  doors  were  hung, 
Sent  out  a  jarring  sound,  and  harshly  rung  : 
The  bolted  gates  flew  open  at  the  blast, 
The  storm  rush'd  in,  and  Arcite  stood  aghast : 
The  flames  were  blown  aside,  yet  shone  they 

bright, 
Fann'd  by  the  wind,  and  gave  a  ruffled  liftht. 
Then  from  the  ground  a  scent  bet  an  to  rise. 
Sweet-smelling  as  accepted  sacrifice :  ' 

This  omen  pk-as'd,  and  as  the  flames  aspire 
With  odorous  incense  Arcite  heaps  the  fire  : 
Nor  wanted  hymns  to  Mars,  or  heathen  chnrms  ^ 
At  len^^h  the  nodding  statue  clash'd  his  arms. 
And  with  a  sullen  sound  and  feeble  cry, 
Half  sunk,  and  half  pronounced,  the  word  of 

victory. 

▼  OL.   IX. 


For  this,  with  soul  devout,  he  tbank'd  the  god, 
And,  of  success  secure,  retum'd  to  his  abode. 

These  vows  thus  granted,  rais'd  %  strife  above. 
Betwixt  the  god  of  war,  and  queen  of  love. 
She  granting  first,  had  right  of  time  to  plead; 
But  he  had  granted  too,  nor  would  recede. 
Jove  was  for  Venus ;  but  be  fear*d  his  wife. 
And  seem'd  unwilling  to  decide  the  strife  ; 
Till  Saturn  from  his  leaden  throne  arose. 
And  found  a  way  the  difiereuce  to  compose : 
Though  sparing  of  his  grace,  to  mischief  bent. 
He  seldom  does  a  good  with  good  intent. 
Way  ward,  but  wise ;  by  Jong  experience  taught 
To  please  both  parties,  for  ill  ends,  he  sought : 
For  this  advantage  age  from  youth  has  won. 
As  not  to  be  outridden,  though  outrun. 
By  Fortune  he  was  now  to  Venus  trin'd. 
And  with  stem  Mars  in  Capricorn  was  join'd: 
Of  him  disposing  in  his  own  abode,  [god  : 

He   soothed    the   goddess,    while    he  gull'd  the 
"  Cease,  daughter,  to  complain,  and  stint   tlj« 

strife ; 
7*hy  Palamon  shall  have  his  promis'd  wife : 
And  Mars,  the  lord  of  conquest,  in  the  fight 
With  palm  and  laurel  shall  adorn  his  knight. 
Wide  is  my  course,  nor  turn  1  to  my  place 
Till  length  of  time,  and  move  with  tardy  pace. 
Man  feds  me,  when  1  press  tli'  ethcrial  plains. 
My  hand  is  heavy,  and  the  wound  remains. 
Mine  is  the  shipwreck,  in  a  watery  sign  ; 
And  in  an  earthy,  the  dark  dungeon  mine. 
Cold  shivering  agues,  melancholy  care. 
And  bitter  blasting  winds,  and  poison'd  air. 
Are  mine,  and  wilful  death,  resulting  from  de- 
spair. 
The  throtling  quinsey  *tis  my  star  appoints. 
And  rheumatisms  ascend  to  rack  the  joints : 
When  churis  rebel  against  their  native  prince, 
I  arm  their  hands,  and  furnish  the  pretence ; 
And,  housing  in  the  lion's  hateful  sign, 
Bought  senates  and  deserting  troops  are  mine. 
Mine  is  the  privy  poisoning ;  1  command 
Unkindly  seasons,  and  ungrateful  land. 
By  me  kings'  palaces  are  push'd  to  ground. 
And   miners  crush'd   beneath  their   mines   are 

found. 
Twas  1  slew  Samson,  when  the  pillar'd  hall 
^ell  down,  and  crush'd  the  many  with  the  fall. 
My  looking  is  the  fire  of  pestilence, 
That  sweeps  at  once  the  people  and  the  prince. 
Now  weep  no  more,  but  trust  thy  grandsire's  art. 
Mars  shall  be  pleas  Vi,  and  thou  perform  thy  part. 
Tis  ill,  though  different  your  complexions  are. 
The  family  of  Heaven  for  men  should  war." 
Th'  expedient   pleas'd,  where  neither  lost   his 

right; 
Mars  had  the  day,  and  Venus  had  the  night.  ^ 
The  management  they  left  to  Chronos'  care  ;' 
Now  turn  we  to  Ih'  f  fleet,  and  sing  the  war. 

In  Athens  all  was  pleasure  mirth,  and  play, 
AH  proper  to  the  spring,  and  sprightly  Maj^ 
Which  every  soul  inspired  with  surh  delight, 
'Twas  jesting  all  the  day,  and  love  at  niirht. 
Heaven  smil'd,  and  gladded  was  the  heart  of  man; 
And  Venus  had  the  world  as  when  it  first  began. 
At  length  in  sleep  their  bo«Ues  thry  compose. 
And  dreamt  the  future  ftrht,  and  early  rose. 

Now  scarce  the  dawning  day  began  to  spring. 
As  at  a  signal  given,  the  streets  with  clamours 
ring: 


/' 
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At  once  the  crowd  arose ;  coniixsM  and  high 
£v'n  from  the  Heaven  was  heard  a  shouting  cry ; 
For  Mars  was  early  up,  and  rous*d  the  sky. 
The  gods  came  dowhward  to  behold  the  wars, 
Sharpening  their  sights,  and  leaning  from  their 

stars. 
The  neighing  of  the  generous  horse  was  heard, 
For  battle  by  the  busy  groom  preparM, 
Rustling  of  harness,  rattling  of  the  shield. 
Clattering  of  armour,  furbished  for  the  field. 
Crowds  to  the  caatle  mounted  up  the  street. 
Battering  the  pavement  with  their  coursers'  feet: 
The  greedy  sight  might  there  devour  the  gold 
Of  glittering  arms,  too  dazzling  to  behold : 
And  polish'd  steel  that  cast  the  view  aside. 
And  crested  morions,  with  their  plumy  pride. 
Knights,  with  a  long  retinue  of  their  squires. 
In  gaudy  liveries  march,  and  quaint  attires. 
One  lac'd  the  helm,  another  held  the  lance, 
A  third  the  shining  buckler  did  advance. 
The  courser  paw'd  the  ground  with  restless  feet. 
And  snorting  foamM,  andchamp'd  the  golden  bit. 
The  smiths  and  armourers  on  palfreys  ride. 
Files  in  theif  hands,  and  hammers  at  their  side. 
And  nails  for  loosened  spears,  and  thongs  for 

shields  provide. 
The  yeomen  guard  the  streets,  in  seemly  bands ; 
And  clowns  come  crowding  on,  with  cudgels  in 
their  hands. 
The  trumpets,  next  the  gate,  in  order  placed. 
Attend  the  sign  to  sound  the  martial  blast ; 
The  palace-yard  is  fill'd  with  floating  tides. 
And  the  last  comers  bear  the  former  to  the  sides. 
The  throng  is  in  the  midst :  the  common  crew 
Shut  out,  the  hall  admits  the  better  few  ; 
In  knots  they  stand,  or  in  a  rank  they  walk. 
Serious  in  aspect,  earnest  in  their  talk : 
Factious,  and  favouring  this  or  t*  other  side. 
As  their  strong  fancy  or  weak  reason  guide  : 
Their  wagers  back  their  wishes ;  numbers  hold 
With  the  fair  freckled  king,  and  beard  of  gold : 
So^  vigorous  are  his  eyes,  such  rays  they  cast, 
So  prominent  his  eaglets  beak  is  plac'd. 
But  most  their  looks  on  the  black  monarch  bend. 
His  rising  muscles  and  his  brawn  commend ; 
His  double-biting  axe  and  beaming  spear. 
Each  asking  a  gigantic  force  to  rear. 
All  spoke  as  partial  favour  movM  the  mind  : 
And;  safe  themselves,  at  others'  cost  divin*d. 

WakM  by  the  cries,  th'  Athenian  chief  arose. 
The  knightly  forms  of  combat  to  dispose ;      [sate 
And  passing  through  th*  obsequious  guards,  he 
Conspicuous  ou  a  throne,  sublime  in  state ; 
There,  fur  the  two  contending  knights  he  sent : 
Arm'd  cap-a^pee,with  reverence  low  they  bent  5 
He  smird  on  both,  and  with  superior  look 
Alike  their  offer'd  adoration  took. 
The  people  press  on  every  side,  to  see 
Their  awful  prince,  and  hear  bis  high  decree. 
Then  signing  to  their  heralds  with  his  hand. 
They  gave  his  orders  from  their  lofty  stand. 
Silence  is  thrice  enjoin'd ;  then  thus  aloud 
The   king  at  arms  bespeaks   the  knights   and 
listening  crowd. 
"  Our  sovereign  lord  has  ponder'd  in  his  mind 
The  means  to  spare  the  blood  of  gentle  kind; 
And  of  his  grace,  and  inborn  clemency. 
He  modifies  his  first  severe  decree. 
The  keener  edge  of  battle  to  rebate. 
The  troops  for  honour  fighting,  not  for  hate. 


He  wills,  not  death  should  terminate  their  strife ; 
And  wounds,  if  wounds  ensue,  be  short  of  life : 
Vut  issues,  ere  the  fight,  his  dread  command. 
That  slings  afar,  and  poinards  hand  to  hand, 
I3c  banisliM  from  the  field ;  that  none  shall  dare 
With  shortucd  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war ; 
But  in  fair  combat  £ght  with  manly  strength. 
Nor  push  with  biting  point,  bu^  strike  at  length. 
The  tourney  is  allow'd  but  one  career. 
Of  the  tough  ash,  with  the  sharp-grinded  spear, 
But  knights  unhors*d  may  rise  from  off  the  plain^ 
And  fight  on  foot  their  honour  to  regain ;  ^ 

Nor,  if  at  mischief  taken,  on  the  ground 
Be  slain,  but  prisoners  to  the  pillar  bound. 
At  either  barrjer  plac'd ;  nor  (captives  made) 
Be  freed,  or  arm*d  anew  the  fight  invade. 
The  chief  of  either  side,  bereft  of  life. 
Or  yielded  to  his  foe,  concludes  the  Strife,  [young 
Thusilooms  the  lord:  now  valiant  knights  aiid 
Fight  each  his  fill  with  swords  and  maces  long." 

The  fierald  ends  :  the  vaulted  firmament 
With  loud  acclaims  and  vast  applause  is  rent : 
<*  Heaven  guard  a  prince  so  gracious  and  so  good. 
So  just,  and  yet  so  provident  of  blood  V\ 
This  was  the  general  cry.  The  trumpets  sound. 
And  warlike  symphony  is  heard  around.      [way. 
The  marching  troops  through  Athens  take  their 
The  great  earl-marshal  orders  their  array. 
The  fair  from  high  the  passing  pomp  behold ; 
A  rain  of  flowers  is  from  the  windows  roU'd. 
The  casements  are  with  golden  tissue  spread. 
And  horses  hoofs,  for  earth,  on  silkep  tapestrj' 

tread ; 
The  king  goes  midmost,  and  the  rivals  ride 
In  equal  rank,  and  close  his  either  side. 
Next  after  tliese,  there  rode  the  royal  wife. 
With  Emily,  the  cause  andnhe  reward  of  strife. 
The  following  cavalcade,  by  three  and  three. 
Proceed  by  titles  marshaled  in  degree. 
Thus  through  the  southern  gate  they  take  their 
And  at  the  list  arriv'd  ere  prime  of  day.  •      [way, 
Th»»re,  patting  from  the  king,  the  chiefs  divide. 
And,  wheeling  east  and  west,  before  their  many 

ride. 
Th*  Athenian  monarch  .mounts  histhronfionhigb. 
And  after  him  the  queen  and  Emily  : 
Next  these  the  kindred  of  the  crown  are  grac'd 
With  nearer  seats,  and  lords  by  ladies  plac'd: 
Scarce  were  they  seated,  when,  with  clamours  loud. 
In  rush'd  at  once  a  rude  promiscuous  crowd ; 
The  fmards  and  then  each  other  overbear, 
And  in  a  moment  throng  the  spacious  theatres 
Now  chang'd  the  jarring  noise  to  whispers  low. 
As  winds  forsaking  seas  more  softly  blow ; 
When  at  the  western  gate,  on  which  the  car 
Is  plac'd  aloft,  that  bears  the  god  of  war, 
Prund  Arcite  entering  arm'd  before  his  train. 
Stops  at  the  barrier,  and  divides  the  plain. 
Red  was  his  banner,  and  displayed  abroad 
The  bloody  colours  of  his  patron  god. 

At  that  self  moment  enters  Palamon 
The  gate  of  Venus,  and  the  rising-sun ; 
Wav'd  by  the  wanton  winds,  his  banner  flies. 
All  maiden  white,  and  shares  the  people's  eyeSL 
From  east  to  west,  look  all  the  world  around. 
Two  troops  so  niatch'd  were  never  to  be  found : 
Such  bodies  built  for  strength,  of  equal  age, 
In  stature  siz'd ;  so  proud  an  equipage: 
The  ni(^t  eye  cotUd  no  distinction  make. 
Where  lay  th'  advantage,  or  what  side  to  take. 
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Thus  rang'd,  the  hertid  for  the  last  proclaims 
A  silence,  while  they  answei^d  to  their  names : 
For  so  the  king  decreed,  to  shun  the  care. 
The  fraud  of  musters  fali«,  the  common  bane 

of  war. 
Tbetale  was  just,  and  then  the  ^tes  were  clo8*d ; 
And  chief  to  chief,  and  troop  to  troop  opposed. 
The  heralds  last  retired,  and  loudly  cry*d. 
The  fortune  of  the  field  be  ftiriy  tiy'd. 

At  this,  the  challenger  with  fierce  defy 
His  trumpet  sounds;  the  challenged  makes  re- 
ply :  [vaulted  sky. 
With    clangor    rings    the   field,  resounds    the 
Their  visors  closed,  their  lances  in  the  rest. 
Or  at  the  helmet  pointed,  or  the  crest ; 
They  vanish  fipom  the  barrier,  speed  the  race, 
And  spurring  see  decrease  the  middle  space. 
A  doud  of  smok^  envelops  either  host. 
And  all  at  once  the  combatants  are  lost : 
Darkling  they  join  adverse,  and  shock  unseen. 
Coursers  with  coursers  jnstling,  men  with  men : 
As  labonrii^  in  eclipse,  a  while  they  stay. 
Till  the  next  blast  of  wind  restores  the  day. 
They  look  anew :  the  beauteous  form  of  fight 
Is  changed,  and  war  appears  a  grizly  sight. 
Two  troops  in  fair  array  one  moment  showVl, 
The  next,  a  field  with  fiiUen  bodies  strowM : 
Not  half  the  number  in  their  seats  are  found ; 
But  men  and  steeds  lie  groveling  on  the  ground. 
The  points  of  spears  are  stuck  within  the  shield. 
The  steeds  without  their  riders  scour  the  field. 
The  kni^ts  unhorsed,  on  foot  renew  the  fight ; 
The  glittering  faulchions  cast  a  gleaming  light : 
HanAierfcs   and  halms  are  hewM  with  many  a 
wound.  [ground. 
Oat  spins  the  streaming   blood,  and  dies  the 
The  mighty  maces  with  such  haste  descend, 
They  brealc  the  bones,  and  make  the  solid  ar- 
mour bend. 
Thb  thrusts  amid  the  throng  with  furious  force ; 
Down  goes,  at  once,  the  horseman  and  the  horse : 
That  courser  stumbles  on  the  fallen  steed. 
And,  fioundering,  throws  the  rider  o'er  his  head* 
One  rolls  along,  a  foot-ball  to  bis  foes ; 
One  with  a*  broJcen  truncheon  deals  his  Mows. 
This  halting,  this  disabled  with  his  wound. 
In  triumph  led,  is  to  the  pillar  bound. 
Where  by  the  kine's  awanl  he  must  abide : 
There  goes  a  captive  led  on  t'  other  side. 
By  fits  they  cease ;  and,  leaning  on  the  lance, 
Take  breath  a  while,  and  to  new  fight  advance.  ^ 

Fun  oft  the  rivals  met,  and  neither  spared 
His  Qtmost  force,  and  each  forgot  to  waid. 
The  head  of  this  was  to  the  saddle  bent, 
The  other  backward  to  the  crupper  sent : 
Both  were  by  tnms  unhors*d ;  the  jealous  blows 
Fall  thick  and  heavy,  when  on  foot  they  dose. 
So  deep  their  fiiulehions  bite,  that  every  stroke 
Pierc'd  to  the  qnick ;  and  equal  Wounds  they  gave 

and  took. 
Borne  fiur  asunder  by  the  tides  of  men, 
Ifte  adamant  and  steel  they  meet  again. 

So  when  a  tiger  sucks  the  bullock*s  blood, 
A  fiutnish'd  lion,  issuiug  from  the  wood. 
Boars  lordly  fleroe,  and  challenges  the  food. 
Each  claims  possession,  neither  will  obey. 
But  both  their  paws  are  fastenM  on  the  prey  ; 
They  bite,  they  tear ;  and  while  in  vain  they  strive. 
The  swains  come  armM  between,  and  both  to  dis- 
tance drive. 


At  length,  as  Fate  foredoomed,  and  all  things 
By  course  of  time  to  their  appointed  end ;     [tend 
So  when  the  Sun  to  west  was  fiur  declin'd, 
And  both  afiesh  in  mortal  battle  joined. 
The  Strang  Emetrius  came  in  Arcite»8  aid, 
And  Palamon  with  odds  was  overlaid : 
For,  turning  short,  he  struck  with  all  his  might 
Full  on  the  helmet  ofth*  unwary  knight. 
Deep  was  the  wound ;  he  stagger'd  with  the  blow. 
And  tom'd  him  to  his  unexpected  foe; 
Whom  with  such  force  he  struck,  he  fell'd  him 

down. 
And  cleft  the  circle  of  his  golden  crown. 
But  Arcite's  men,  who  now  prevail'd  in  fight, 
Tivice  ten  at  once  surround  the  single  knight : 
O'erpower'd,  at  length,  they  force  him  to  the 

ground, 
Un yielded  as  he  was,  and  to  the  pillar  bound  ; 
And  king  Lycurgus,  while  he  fought  in  vain 
His  firieud  to  free,  was  tumbled  on  the  plain. 

Who  now  laments  but  Palamon,  compelled 
No  more  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field ! 
And,  worse  than  death,  to  view  with  hateful  eyes 
His  rival*s  conquest,  and  renounce  the  prize ! 

The  royal  judge,  on  his  tribunal  plac'd. 
Who  had  beheld  the  fight  from  first  to  last, 
Bad  cease  the  war ;  pronouncing  from  on  high* 
Arcite  of  Thebes  had  won  the  beauteous  Rmily. 
The  sound  of  trumpets  to  the  voice  reply^d. 
And  round  the  royal  lists  the  heralds  cry'd, 
"  Arcite  of  Thebes  has  won  the  beauteous^  bride.*> 

The  people  rend  the  skies  with  vast  applause ; 
All  own  the  chief,  when  Fortune  owns  the  cause. 
Arcite  is  own'd  ev»n  by  the  gods  above, 
And  conquering  Mars  insults  the  queen  of  love. 
So  laugh*d  he,  when  the  rightful  Titan  faiPd, 
And  Jove*s  usurping  arms  in  Heaven  prevaird : 
Laughed  all  the  powers  who  favour  tyranny ; 
And  all  the  standing  army  of  the  sky. 
But  Venus  with  dejected  eyes  appears. 
And,  weepin?,  on  the  lists  distill*d  her  tears ; 
Her  will  refused,  which  grieves  a  woman  most, 
And,  in  her  champion  foil'd,  the  cause  of  Love 

is  lost. 
Till  Saturn  said,  **  Fair  daughter,  now  be  still. 
The  blustering  fool  has  satisfy'd  his  will ; 
His-boon  is  given ;  his  knight  has  gain'd  the  day. 
But  lost  the  prize,  th*  arrears  are  yet  to  pav. 
Thy  hour  is  come,  and  mine  the  care  shall  be 
Te  please  thy  knight,  and  set  thy  promise  free." 

Now  while  the  heralds  run  the  lists  arouad, 
And  Arcite,  Arcite,  Heaven  and  Earth  resound; 
A  miracle  (nor  less  it  could  be  caird) 
Their  joy  with  unexpected  sorrow  paird. 
The  victor  knight  had  laid  his  helm  aside. 
Part  for  his  ease,  the  greater  part  for  pride : 
Bare-headed,  popularly  low  he  bow'd, 
And  paid  the  salutations  of  the  crowd.  \ 

Then,  spurring  at  foil  speed,  ran  endlong  on 
Where  Theseus  sate  on  his  imperial  throne  ; 
Furious  he  drove,  and  upward  ca*t  his  eye. 
Where  next  the  queen  was  placed  his  Emily; 
Then  passing  to  the  saddle-bow  he  bent : 
A  sweet  regard  the  gracious  virgin  lent 
(For  women,  to  the  brave  an  easy  prey. 
Still  follow  Fortune  where  she  liiads  the  way): 
Just  then,  from  earth  sprung  out  a  flashing  fire, 
By  Pluto  sent,  at  Satum^s  bad  dp?ire  : 
The  startling  steed  was  seizM  with  sudden  fright. 
And,  bounding,  o'er  the  pummel  cast  the  knight: 
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Forward  he  lUw,  and,  pitching  on  hig  head. 
He  quiver'd  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead. 
Black  was  his  couot'nance  in  a  little  space. 
For  all  the  blood  was  gathered  in  bis  facew 
Help  was  at   hand :   they  rear'd  him  firom  the 

ground, 
And  from  his  cumbrous  arms  his  limbs  unbound  ; 
Then    lanc'd    a  rein,   and    watch'd    retuminir 

breath; 
It  came,  but  clogged  with  symptoms  of  his  death. 
The  saddle-bow  the  noble  parts  had  prest, 
All  bruisM  and  mortify'd  his  manly  breast. 
Him  still  entranced,  and  in  a  litter  laid. 
They  bore  from  6ekl,  and  to  his  bed  conveyed. 
At  length  he  wak*d,  and,  with  a  feeble  cry, 
The  word  he  first  pronouncM  was  Emily. 

Mean    time   the   king,   though   inwardly  he 

mourned. 
In  pomp  triumphant  to  the  town  returned. 
Attended  by  the  chiefs  who  fought  the  field 
(Now  friendly  mixM,  and  in  one  troop  compelled). 
Composed  his  looks  to  counterfeited  cheer. 
And  bade  them  not  for  Arcite^s  life  to  fear. 
But  that  which  glaflded  all  the  warrior-train, 
Though  most  were  sorely  wounded,  none  wer  i 

slain. 
The  surgeons  soon  despoiPd  them  of  their  arms. 
And  some  with   salves  they   cure,   and  somu 

with  charms; 
Foment  the  bruises,  and  the  pains  assuage. 
And    heal   their   inward   hurts   with   sovereign 

draughts  of  sage. 
The  king  in  person  visits  all  around,       \ 
Comforts  the  sick,  congratulates  the  sound 
Honours  the  princely  chiefs,  rewards  the  rest. 
And  holds  for  thrice  three  days  a  royal  feast. 
None  was  disgracM ;  for  ^linir  is  no  shame ; 
And  cowardice  alone  is  loss  of  fame. 
The  venturous  knight  is  from  the  saddle  thrown  ^ 
But  *tis  the  fault  of  Fortune,  not  his  own : 
If  crowds  and  pafans  the  conquering  side  adorn, 
The  victor  under  better  stars  was  bom : 
The  brave  man  seeks  not  popular  applause, 
Nor,  overp6wer*d  with  arms,  deserts  his  cause ; 
Unsham'd,  though  foil*d,  he  does  the  best  he  can ; 
Force  is  of  brutes,  but  honour  is  of  man. 

Thus  Theseus  smird  on  all  with  equal  grace ; 
And  each  was  set  according  to  his  place.  i 

With  ease  were  reconciPd  the  difiering  parts^      J 
For  envy  never  dwells  in  noble  hearts.  / 

At  length  they  took  their  leave,  the  time  expir»il, 
Well  pleas'd,  and  to  their  several  homes  retir'tlt' 
Mean  while  the  health  of  Arcite  still  impairs ; 
From  bad   proceeds  to  worse,  and  mocks   the 

leeches'  cares; 
Swoln  is  his  breast^  his  inward  pains  increase, 
An  means  are  us*d,  and  all  without  success. 
The  clotted  blood  lies  heavy  on  his  heart. 
Corrupts,  and  there  remains  in  spite  of  art : 
Nor  breathing  veins,  nor  cuppiug,  will  prevail ; 
All  outward  remedies  and  inward  fail : 
The  mold  of  Nature»8  fabric  is  destroy'd, 
Her  vessels  discomposed,  her  virtue  void : 
The  bellows  of  his  lungs  begin  to  swell. 
All  out  of  frame  is  every  secret  cell, 
Nor  can  the  good  receive,  nor  bad  expeL 
Those lireathing  organs,  thus  within  opprest. 
With  venom  soon  distend  the  sinews  of  his  breast. 
Nought  profits  him  to  save  abendonM  life. 
Nor  vomit's  upward  aid,  nor  downward  laxative. 


est,\ 

iSt.       \ 


The  midmost  region  batter'd  and  destroy*d. 
When  Nature  cannot  work,  th»  eflfect  of  Art  is  vwd. 
For  physic  can  but  mend  our  crazy  state. 
Patch  an  old  building,  not  a  new  create. 
Arcite  is  doom'd  to  die  in  all  his  pride,         [bride, 
Must  leave  his  youth,  and  yield   his  bcauteoof 
Gain'd  hardly,  gainst  right,  and  unenjoy'd. 
When  twas  declarM  all  hope  of  life  was  past^ 
Conscience  (that  of  all  physic  works  the  last) 
CausM  him  to  send  for  Emily  in  haste. 
With  her,  at  his  desire,  came  Paiamon  ; 
Then  on  his  pillow  rais'd,  he  thus  b^^un. 
"  No  language  can  exfftess  the  smallest  part 
Of  what  I  feel,  and  suffer  in  my  heart. 
For  you,  whom  best  I  love  and  value  most; 
But  to  your  service  I  bequeath  my  ghost  ; 
Which,  from  this  mortal  body  when  imty*d, 
Unsecm,  unheard,  shall  hover  at  jcoor  side  ; 
Nor  fright  you  waking,  nor  your  sleep  offend. 
But  wait  officious,  and  your  steps  atteyid  : 
How  I  have  lov*d,  excuse  my  faultering  tongn^ 
My  spirits  feeble,  and  my  pains  are  strong : 
This  I  may  say,  I  only  grieve  to  die 
Because  I  lose  my  charming  Emily : 
To  die,  when  Heaven  had  put  you  in  my  power. 
Fate  could  not  choose  a  more  malicious  hour ! 
What  greater  curse  could  envious  Fortulie  give, 
Thanjusttodie,  wheni  begantolive  !      \ 
^Vain  men,  how  vanishing  a  bliss  we  crave. 
Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  the  grave ! 
Never,  O  never  more  to  see  the  Sun !  \ 

Still  dark,  in  a  damp  vault,  and  still  alone  !        \ 
This  fJEite  is  common  ;  but  I  lose  my  breath 
Near  bliss,  and  yet  not  blessed  before  my  dcatik 
Farewel ;  but  take  me  dying  in  your  arms,^ 
Tis  all  1  can  enjoy  of  all  your  charms :' 
This  hand  I  cannot  but  in  death  resign  ; 
Ah  !  could  I  live  !  but  while  1  live  ^s  mhie. 
I  feci  my  end  approach,  and,  thus  embraced , 
Am  pleas'd  to  die;  but  hear  me  speak  my  last. 
Ah  !  my  sweet  foe,  for  you,  and  you  alone, 
1  broke  my  faith  with  injured  Paiamon. 
But  Love  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  confounds, 
Strong  Love  and  proud  Ambition  have  no  bounds. 
^  And  much  I  doubt, should  Heaven  my  lifeprolunj, 
I  should  return  to  justify  my  wron? : 
For,  while  my  former  flames  remain  within. 
Repentance  i s  but  want  of  power  to  sin. 
With  mortal  hatred  I  pursued  his  liffe. 
Nor  he,  nor  you,  were  guilty  of  the  strife : 
Nor  I,  but  as  I  lov'd ;  yet  all  combined. 
Your  beauty,  and  my  impotence  of  mind,  • 

And  his  concurrent  flame,  that  blew  my  fire  ; 
For  still  our  kindred  souls  had  one  desire. 
He  had  a  moment's  right  in  point  of  time  ; 
Had  I  seen  first,  then  his  had  been  the  crime. 
Fate  made  it  mine,  and  justify *d  his  right ; 
Nor  holds  this  Farth  a  more  deserving  kni^^ht. 
For  V  irtue,  valour,  and  for  noble  blood. 
Truth,  honour,  all  that  is  compriz'd  in  good ; 
So  help  me  Heaven,  in  all  the  world  is  none 
So  wortliy  to  be  lovM  as  Paiamon. 
He  loves  you  too,  with  such  an  holy  fire. 
As  will  not,  cannot,  but  with  life  expire : 
Our  vow»d  affections  both  have  often  try'd. 
Nor  any  love  but  yours  could  ours  divide. 
Then,  by  my  love's  inviolable  band. 
By  mv  long  suffering,  and  my  short  command, 
It  e'er  you  plight  your  vows  when  1  am  gone, 
Have  pity  on  the  faithful  Paiamon." 
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This  was  his  last ;  for  Death  came  on  amain, 
And  exercis'd  below  his  iron  reign  ; 
Then  upward  to  the  seat  of  life  he  sroes : 
Spnse  fled  before  him,  what  he  touch'd  he  froze : 
Yet  eou!d  he  not  his  closing  eyes  withdraw, 
ThoQ«h  less  and  less  of  Emily  he  saw  ; 
So,  speechless,  for  a  little  space  he  lay ; 
Then  grasp*d  the  hand  he  held,  and  sigh'd  his 
soQl  away. 

Bat  whither  went  his  soul,  let  such  relate 
Who  search  the  secrets  of  the  future  state : 
BiTioes  can  say  but  what  themselves  believe ; 
Strong  proofs  tbey  have,  but  not  demonstrative : 
For,  were  all  plain,  then  all  sides  must  agree, 
And  faith  itself  be  lost  in  certainty. 
To  lifie  uprightly  then  is  sure  the  best, 
To  save  ourselves,  and  not  to  damn  the  rest. 
The  soul  of  Arcite  went  where  heathens  go, 
Who  better  live  than  we,  though  less  they  know. 

In  Palamon  a  manly  grief  appears ; 
Slent  he  wept,  asham'd  to  show  his  tears  : 
Emilia  shriek'd  bat  once,  and  then,  oppress'd 
With  sorrow,  sunk  upon  her  lover's  breast : 
Till  Theseus  in  his  arms  coavey'd  with  care. 
Far  from  so  sad  a  sight,  the  swooning  fair. 
*Twere  loss  of  time  her  sorrow  to  relate ; 
111  bears  the  sex  a  youthful  lover's  fiitc. 
When  just  approaching  to  the  nuptial  state  ; 
But,  like  a  low-hung  cloud,  it  rains  so  fast, 
That  all  at  once  it  falls,  and  cannot  last. 
The  fece  of  things  is  chani^'d,  and  Athens  now, 
Thatlaugh'd  so  late,  becomes  the  scene  of  woe : 
Matrons  and  maids,  both  sexes,  every  state, 
With  tears  lament  the  knight*s  untimely  fete. 
Nor  greater  grief  in  falling  Troy  was  seen 
For  Hector's  death ;  but  Hector  was  not  then. 
Old  men  with  dust  deform'd  their  hoary  hair, 

/The  women  beat  their  breasts,  their  chcetehijiey 
tare.  [ci^ 

**  Why  would'st  thoU  go,"  with  one  cons<»nt  theyx 
"  When  thou  had*st  gold  enough,  and  Emily  ?" 

Theseus  himself,  who  should  have  ciieer'd  the 

Of  others,  wanted  now  the  same  relief.  [grief 

Old  Egeus  only  could  revive  his  son. 

Who  various  changes  of  the  world  had  known. 

And  strange  vicissitudes  of  human  fate, 

I     Still  altering,  nevf^r  in  a  steady  state ; 

I    Good  after  ni,  and  afler  pain  delight ; 

\   Ahemate  like  the  scenes  of  day  and  night : 

\  "  Since  every  man  who  lives  is  bom  to  die, 

\  And  none  can  boast  sincere  felicity,  ^ 

With  equal  mind  what  happens  let  us  bear,      / 

A^joy  nor  grieve  too  much  for  things  beybnd 

our  care.  / 

Like  pilgrims  to  th*  appointed  place  we  tend ; 
The  world's  an  inn,  and  death  the  journey's  end. 
Ev*n  kings  but  play;  and  when  their  part  is 

done. 
Some  other,  worse  or  better,  mount  the  throne." 
'  With  words  like  these  the  crowd  was  satisfy'd, 
And  so  they  would  have  been,  had  Theseus  dy'd. 
Bat  be,  their  king,  was  labouring  in  bis  mind, 
A  fitting  place  for  funeral  pomps  to  find. 
Which  were  in  honour  of  the  dead  design'd. 
And,  after  long  debate,  at  last  he  found 
(As  Love  itself  had  mark*d  the  spot  of  ground) 
That  grove  forevergreen,  that  conscious  land. 
Where  he  with  Palamon  fought  hand  to  hand : 
"That  where  he  fed  his  amorous  desires 
With  soft  complaints,  and  felt  his  hottest  ftres. 
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There  other  flames  might  waste  his  earthly  part, 
And  bum  his  limbs,  where  love  had  bura'd  his 
heart 
This  once  resolv'd,  the  peasants  were  ei\join'd 
Sere-wood,  and  firs,  and  dodder'd  oaks  to  find. 
With  sounding  axes  to  the  grove  they  go. 
Fell,  split,  and  lay  the  fiiel  on  a  row, 
Vulcanian  food :  a  bier  is  next  prepar'd. 
On  which  the  lifeless  body  should  be  rear'd, 
Cover'd  with  cloth  of  gold,  on  which  was  laid 
The  corpse  of  Arcite,  in  like  robes  array'd. 
White  gloves  were  on  his  hands,  and  on  his  head 
A  wreath  of  laurel,  mix'd  with  myrtle  spread. 
A  sword  keen-edg'd  within  his  right  he  held. 
The  warlike  emblem  of  the  couquer'd  field  : 
Bare  was  his  manly  visage  on  the  bier : 
Menac'd  his  countenance ;  ev'n  in  death  severe.  • 
Then  to  the  palace-hall  they  bore  che  knight. 
To  lie  in  solemn  state,  a  public  sight. 
Groans,    cries,  and  bowlings,    fill  the  crowds 
And  unaffected  sorrow  sat  on  every  face,    [place. 
Sad  Palamon  above  the  rest  appears. 
In  sable  garments,  dew'd  with  gushing  tears  : 
His  auburn  locks  on  either  shoulder  fiow'd. 
Which  to  the  funeral  of  his  friend  he  vow'd : 
But  Kmily,  as  chief,  was  next  his  side, 
A  virgin-widow,  and  a  mourning  bride. 
And,  that  the  princely  obsequies  might  be 
Perform'd  according  to  his  high  de^ee, 
The  steed,  that  bore  him  living  to  the  fight, 
Was  trapp'd    with    polish'd  steel,   all    shining 

brisfbt, 
And  cover'd  with  th'  achic\'ements  of  the  knight. 
The  ric^ers  rode  abreast,  and  one  his  shield. 
His  lance  of  cornel- wood  another  held  j 
The  third  his  bow,  and,  glorious  to  behold. 
The  costly  quiver,  all  of  burnish'd  gold. 
The  noblest  of  the  Grecians  next  appear. 
And,  weeping,  on  their  shoulders  bore  the  bier ; 
With  sober  pace  they  inarch'd,  and  often  staid, 
nd  through  the  master-street  the  corpse  con- 
vey'd,  / 

iC  houses  to  their  tops  with  black  were  spread, 
nd  ev'n  the  pavements  were  with  mourning  hid, 
'he  right  side  of  the  pall  old  Egeus  kept, 
nd  on  the  left  the  royal  Theseus  wept  j 
'^ch  bore  a  golden  bowl,  of  work  divine. 
With   honey  fill'd,  and  milk,  and   mix'd  with 

ruddy  wine. 
Then  Palamon,  the  kinsman  .of  the  slain. 
And  after  him  appear'd  the  illustrious  train. 
To  grace  the  pomp,  came  Emily  the  bright 
With  cover'd  fire,  the  funeral  pile  to  light. 
With  high  devotion  was  the  service  made. 
And  all  the  rites  of  pagan-honour  paid : 
So  lofty  was  the  pile,  a  Parthian  bow, 
With  vigour  drawn,  must  send  the  shaft  below. 
The  bottom  was  full  twenty  fathom  broad. 
With  crackling  straw  beneath  in  due  propor- 
tion strow'd. 
The  febric  seem'd  a  wood  of  rising  green. 
With  sulphur  and  bitumen  cast  between. 
To  feed  the  flames:  the  trees  were  unctuous  fir, 
And  mountain  ash,  the  nwther  of  the  spear ; 
The  mourner  yew  and  builder  oak  were  there : 
The    beech,    the    swimming    akler,    and    the 

plane, 
Hard  box,  and  linden  of  a  softer  grain. 
And   laurels,   which    the   gods   for  cunquertog 
chie6i  oxdain. 
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How  they  W<*rc  rankM,  shall  rest  unt^lld  by  me. 

With  nameless  nymphs  that  liv'd  in  every  tree  j 

Nor  how  the  Dryads,  or  the  woodland  train, 

I>isherited,  ran  howling  o*er  the  plain ; 

Nor  how  the  birds  to  foreign  seats  repaired, 

Or  beasts,  that  bolted  out,  and  saw  the  forest  bar*d : 

Nor  how  the  ground,  now  clear*d,  with  ghastly 

fright  , 

Beheld  the  sudden  Sun,  a  stranger  to  the  light. 

The  straw,  as  first  I  said,  was  laid  below  : 
Of  chips  and  sere-wood  was  the  second  row ; 
The  third  of  greens,  and  timber  newly  fellM  5 
The  fourth  high  stage  the  fragrant  odours  held 
And  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  and  rich  array] 
In  midst  of  which,  embalmed,  the  body  lay. 
The  service  sung,  the  maid  with  mourning  eyes 
The  stubble  firM ;  the  smouldering  flames  arise : 
This  ofllce  done,  she  sunk  upon  the  ground ; 
But  what  she  spoke,  recovered  from  her  swoon, 
I*  want  the  wit  in  moving  words  to  dress ; 
But  by  themselves  the  tender  sex  nuiy  guess, 
While  the  devouring  fire  was  burning  fast, 
Rich  jewels  in  the  flame  the  wealthy  cast ; 
And  some  their  shields,  and  some  their  lances 

threw,  , 

And  gave  their  warrior's  ghost,  a  warrior's  due. 
Full  bowls  of  wine,  of.houey,  milk,  and  blood. 
Were  pour'd  upon  the  pile  of  burning  wood. 
And  hissing  flames  receive,  and  hungry  lick  the 

food. 
Then  thrice  the  mounted  siquadrons  ride  around 
The  fire,  and  Arcite's  name  they  thrice  resound ; 
Hail,  and  farewel,  they  shouted  thrice  amain, 
Thrice  facing  to  the  left,  and  thrice  they  tum'd 

again :  [shields ; 

Still  as  they  tum'd,  they  beat  their  clattering 
The  women  mix  their  cries  j  and  Clamour  fills 

the  fields. 
The  warlike  wakes  continued  all  tlie  night,  [light. 
And  funeral  games  were  play'd  at  new  returning 
Who,  naked,  wrestled  best,  besmearVl  with  oil. 
Or  who  with  gauntlets  gave  or  took  the  foil, 
I  will  not  tell  you,  nor  would  you  attend  j 
But  briefly  haste  to  my  long  story's  end. 

I  pass  the  rest;  the  year  was  fully  moum'd. 
And  Palamon  long  since  to  Thebes  retum'd : 
When,  by  the  Grecians'  general  consent. 
At  Athens  Theseus  held  his  parliament : 
Among  the  laws  that  pass'd,  it  was  decreed, 
That  conquer'd  Thebes  from  bondage  should  be 
Reserving  homage  to  th»  Athenian  throne,  [freed; 
To  which  the  sovereign  summon'd  Palamon. 
Unknowing  of  the  cause,  he  took  his  way. 
Mournful  in  mind,  and  still  in  black  array. 
The  monarch  mounts  the  throne,  and,  plac'd 

on  hijih, 
Commands  into  the  court  the  beauteous  Emily : 
So  call'd,  she  came ;  the  senate  rose,  and  paid 
Becoming  reverence  to  the  royal  maid. 
And  first  soft  whispers  through  th'  assembly  went: 
With  silent  wonder  then  they  watch'd  th'  event : 
All  hush'd,  the  king  arose  with  awftil  grace, 
Deep  thought  was  in  his  breast,  and  counsel  in 

his  face. 
At  length  he  sigh'd ;  and,  having  first  prepar'd 
Th'  attentive  audience,  thus  his  will  declar'd. 

•*  The  Cause  and  Spring  of  Motion,  from  above. 
Hung  down  on  F.arth  the  golden  chain  of  love : 
Great  was  th*  effect,  and  high  was  his  intent. 
When  peace  among  the  jarring  seeds  he  sent. 


Fire,  flood,  and  earth,  and  air,  by  this  were  bound, 
And  love,  the  conunon  link,  the  new   creatioa 

crown  d. 
The  chain  still  holds;  for,  though  the  forms  decay, 
Eternal  matter  never  wears  away  : 
The  same  first  Mover  certain  bounds  has  placM, 
How  long  those  perishable  forms  shall  last : 
Nor  can  they  last  beyond  the  time  assign^ 
By  that  all-seeing  and  all-making  Mind: 
Shorten  their  hours  they  may ;  for  will  is  free; 
But  never  pass  th'  appointed  destiny. 
So  men  oppress'd,  when  weary  of  their  breath, 
Throw  ofiTthe  burthen,  and  si^m  their  death. 
Then,  since  those  forms  begin,  and  have  thek  end, 
On  some  unalter'd  cause  they  sure  depend : 
Parts  of  the  whole  are  we;  but  God  the 
Who  gives  us  life  and  animating  soul : 
For  Nature  cannot  from  a  part  derive 
That  beingy  which  the  whole  can  only  give.: 
He  perfect,  stftble;  but  imperfect  we. 
Subject  to  change,  and  different  in  degree ; 
Plants,  beasts,  and  man ;  and,  as  our  organs  90tf 
We  more  or  less  of  his  perfection  share. 
But  by  a  long  descent,  th'  etherial  fire 
Corrupts ;  and  forms,  the  mortal  part,  expire : 
As  he  withdraws  his  virtue,  so  they  pass. 
And  the  same  matter  makes  another  mass : 
This  lawth'Omniscient  Power  was  pleas'd  to  give, 
That  every  kind  should  by  succession  live : 
That  individuals  die,  his  will  ordahns, 
The  propagated  species  still  remains. 
The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees. 
Shoots  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees ; 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  Uiree  he  stay^ 
Supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  more  decays ; 
So  wears  the  paving  pebble  in  the  street. 
And  towns  and  towers  their  fatal  periods  meet: 
So  rivers,  rapid  once,  noAr  naked  lie;. 
Forsaken  of  their  springs ;  and  leave  theirchanneU 

dry. 
So  man,  at  first  a  drop,  dilates  with  heat. 
Then,  form'd»  the  little  heart  begins  to  beat ; 
Secret  he  feeds,  unknowing  in  the  cell ; 
At  length,  for  hatching  ripe,  he  breaks  the  shell, 
And  struggles  into  breath,  and  «ries  for  aid ; 
Then,  helpless,  in  his  mother's  lap  is  laid. 
He  creeps,  he  walks,  and,  issuing  into  man, 
Grudges  their  life,  from  whence  his  own  b^^aa : 
Reckless  of  laws,  affects  to  rule  alone, 
Anxious  to  reign,  and  restless  on  the  throne : 
First  vegetive,  then  feels,  and  reasons  last ; 
Rich  of  three  souls,  and  lives  all  three  to  waste. 
Some  thus ;  but  thousands  more  in  flower  of  age : 
For  few  arrive  to  run  the  latter  stage. 
Sunk  in  the  first,  in  battle  some  are  slain, 
And  others  whelm'd  beneath  the  stormy  main. 
What  makes  all  this,  but  Jupiter  the  king. 
At  whose  command  we  perish,  and  we  spring  ? 
Then  tis  our  best,  since  thus  ordain'd  to  die. 
To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 
Take  what  he  gives,  since  to  rebel  is  vain  ; 
The  bad  grows  better,  which  we  well  sustain ; 
And  could  we  choose  the  time,  and  choose  aright, 
*Th  best  to  die,  our  honour  at  the  height. 
When  we  have  done  our  ancestors  no  shame. 
But  serv'd  our  friends,  and  well  secur'd  our  fame; 
Then  shoiild  we  wish  our  happy  Vt$tt  to  close,  » 
And  leave  no  more  for  Fortune  to  dispose : 
So  should  we  make  our  death  a  glad  relief 
From  foture  shame,  from  sickness,  and  from  grief: 
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Enjoyixig  while  we  live  the  present  hoar, 
And  dying  in  our  excellenee  and  flower. 
Then  round  our  death-bed  every  friend  should  run, 
And  joyous  of  our  conquest  early  won : 
While  the  malicious  world  with  envious  tears 
Should  grudge  our  happy  end,  and  wish  it  theirs. 
Since  thea  our  Arcite  is  with  honour  dead. 
Why  should  we  mourn,  that  he  so  soon  is  freed. 
Or  call  untimely  what  the  gods  decreed  ? 
With  grief  as  just,  a  friend  may  be  deplor*d. 
From  a  foul  prison  to  free  air  restored. 
Ought  he  tp  thank  his  kinsmen  or  his  wife, 
Could  tears  recall  him  into  wretch'd  life  ? 
Their  sorrow  l^urts  themselves;  on  him  is  lost;  • 
And,  worse  than  both,  offends  his  happy  ghost. 
What  then  remains,  but,  after  past  annoy. 
To  lake  the  good  vicissitude  of  joy  ? 
To  thank  the  gracious  gods  for  what  they  girc. 
Possess  our  souls,  and,  while  we  live,  to  live  ? 
Ordain  we  then  two  sorrows  to  combine. 
And  in  one  point  th*  extremes  of  grief  to  join ; 
That  thence  resulting  joy  may  be  renewed, 
As  jarring  notes  in  harmony  conclude. 
Then  I  propose  that  Palamon  shall  be 
Id  marriage  joinM  with  beauteous  Emily ; 
For  which  already  1  have  gainM  th*  assent 
Of  my  free  people  in  full  parliament. 
Long  love  to  her  has  borne  the  faithful  knight. 
And  wdl  deserv'd,  had  Fortune  done  him  right : 
nis  time  to  mend  her  fault ;  since  Emily 
Cy  Arcitc's  death  from  former  vows  is  fr^ : 
If  you,  feir  sister,  ratify  th'  accord,        ~ 
And  take  him  for  your  husband  and  your  lord, 
Tii  no  dishonour  to  confer  your  grace 
On  ene  descended  from  a  royal  race : 
And  were  be  less,  yet  years  of  service  past 
From  grateful  souls  exact  reward  at  last : 
Pity  is  Heaven's  and  your's ;  nor  can  she  find 
A  throne  so  soft  as  in  a  woman's  mind." 
He  said ;  she  blush'd ;  and,  as  o'eraw'd  by  might, 
Seem'd  to  give  Theseus  what  she  gave  the  knight 
Then  turning  to  the  Thcban  thus  he  said ; 
"  Small  arguments  are  needful  to  persuade 
Your  temper  to  comply  with  my  command ;" 
And  speaking  thus,  he  gave  Emilia's  hand. 
SraiHd  Venus,  to  behold  her  own  true  knight 
Obtain  the  conquest,  though  he  lost  the  fight ; 
And  blessM  witl^  nuptial  bliss  the  sw«et   labo- 
rious night. 
Eros,  and  Anteros,  on  either  side,  [bride ; 

One  fir*d  the  bridegroom,  and  one  warm'd  the 
And  long-attending  Hymen,  from  above, 
Sbower*d  on  the  bed  the  whole  Idalian  grove,  ^ 
AH  ef  a  tenour  was  their  after-life, 
No  day  discoloured  with  domestic  strife; 
No  jealousy,  but  mutual  truth  believM, 
Secure  repose,  and  kindness  undeceiv'tL 
Thus  Heaven,  beyond  the  compass  of  his  thought, 
Sent  him  the  blessing  he  so  dtarly  bought. 

So  may  the  queen  of  love  Ion?  duty  bless, 
Apd  all  true  lovers  find  the  same  success. 


THE  COCK  AND  THE  FOX: 

OR  THE  TALE  OF  THE  NUN^  PRIEST. 

Tbirs  UvM,  as  authors  tell,  in  days  of  yore, 
A  widow^  sorae^^hat  oldl,  and  very  |>oor ; 


Deep  in  her  cell  her  cottage  lonely  stood. 
Well  thatch*d,  and  under  covert  of  a  wood. 
This  dowager,  on  whom  my  tale  I  found. 
Since  last  she  laid  her  husband  in  the  ground, 
A  simple  sober  life,  in  patience,  led. 
And  had  but  just  enough  to  buy  ber  bread : 
But  huswifing  the  little  Heaven  had  lent. 
She  duly  paid  a  groat  for  quarter  rent ; 
And  pinched  her  belly,  with  her  daughters  two, 
To  bring  the  year  about  with  much  ado. 

The  cattle  in  her  homestead  were  three  sows. 
An  ewe  calPd  Mallie,  and  three  brinded  cows. 
Her  parlour-window  stuck  with  herbs  around. 
Of  savoury  smell ;  and  rushes  strewed  the  ground. 
A  maple-dresser  in  her  hall  she  had. 
On  which  full  many  a  slender  meal  she  made ; 
For  no  delicious  morsel  jMSs^d  her  throat ; 
According  to  her  cloth  she  cut  her  coat : 
No  poignant  sauce  she  knew,  nor  costly  treat. 
Her  hunger  gave  a  relish  to  her  meat : 
A  sparing  diet  did  her  health  assure ; 
Or,  sick,  a  pepper  posset  was  her  cure. 
Before  the  day  was  done,  her  work  she  sped. 
And  never  went  by  candle-light  to  bed : 
With  exercise  she  sweat  ill  humours  out. 
Her  dancing  was  not  hinder*d  by  the  gout. 
Her  poverty  was  glad ;  her  heart  content ; 
Nor  knew  she  what  the  spleen  or  vapours  meant. 

Of  wine  she  never  tasted  through  the  year. 
But  white  and  black  was  all  her  homely  chear : 
Brown  bread,  and  milk,  (butfifst  shesktmmM  her 
And  rashers  of  sing'd  bacon  on  the  coals,      [oowls) 
On  holy  days  an  egg,  or  two  at  most ; 
But  her  ambition  never  reach'd  to  roast. 

A  yard  she  had  with  pales  enclosM  about, 
Some  high,  some  low,  and  a  dry  ditch  without 
Within  this  homestead,  liv'd,  without  a  peer. 
For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  Chanticleer; 
So  bight  her  cock,  whose  singing  did  snrpass 
The  merry  notes  of  organs  at  the  mass. 
More  certain  was  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
To  number  hours,  than  is  an  abbey-clock ; 
And  sooner  than  the  naattin-bell  was  rung. 
He  clapp'd  his  wings  upon  his  roost,  and  sung:     . 
For  when  degrees  fifteen  ascended  right, 
By  sure  instinct  he  knew  *twas  one  at  night 
High  was  his  comb,  and  coral-red  withal. 
In  dents  embattled  like  a  castle  wall ; 
His  bill  was  raven-black,  and  shone  like  jet ; 
Blue  were  his  legs,  and  orient  were  liis  ^:;t : 
White  were  his  nails,  like  silver  to  behold. 
His  body  glittering  like  the  bumishM  gold. 
This  gentle  cock,  for  solace  of  his  life, 
Six  misses  had,  besides  his  lawful  wife ; 
Scandal,  that  spares  no  kf||f ,  though  nc^er  so  good. 
Says,  they  were  all  of  his  dwn  flesh  and  blood. 
His  sisters  both  by  sire  and  mother's  side ; 
And  sure  their  likeness  showM  them  near  ally*d. 
But  make  the  worst,  the  monarch  did  no  more. 
Than  all  the  Ptolemys  had  done  before  : 
When  incest  is  for  interest  of  a  nation, 
Tis  made  no  sin  by  hoi;:  dispensation. 
Some  lines  have  been  roaintain'd  by  this  alone, 
Which  by  their  common  ugliness  are  known. 

But  passing  this,  as  from  our  tale  apart, 
Dame  Partlet  wa's  the  sovereign  of  his  heart ; 
Ardent  in  love,  outrageous  in  his  play. 
He  feathered  her  a  hundred  times  a  day : 
And  she,  that  was  not  only  passing  fair. 
But  was  withal  discreet,  and  debonair. 
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ResoIvM  the  passive  doctrine  to  fulfil. 
Though  loth ;  and  let  him  work  his  uicked  will : 
At  board  and  bed  was  affisible  and  kind, 
According  as  their  marriage  vow  did  bind, 
And  as  the  church's  precept  had  ci^oin'd : 
£v*n  since  she  was  a  se'nnight  old,  they  say. 
Was  chastef  and  humble  to  her  dying  day, 
Nor  chick  nor  hen  was  known  to  disobey. 

By  this  her  husband's  heart  she  did  obtain ; 
What  cannot  beauty,  join'd  with  virtue,  gain ! 
She  was  his  only  joy,  and  he  her  pride. 
She,  when  he  walkM,  went  pecking  by  his  side  5 
If,  spuming  up  the  ground,  he  sprung  a  com. 
The  tribute  in  his  bill  to  her  was  borne. 
But,  oh !  what  joy  it  was  to  hear  him  sing 
In  summer,  when  the  day  began  to  spring. 
Stretching  his  neck,  and  waitiling  in  his  throat, 
**  Solus  cum  sola,"  then  was  all  his  note. 
For  in  the  days  of  yore,  the  birds  of  parts    [arts. 
Were  bred  to  speak,  ind  sing,  and  kam  the  liberal 

it  happ'd,  that,  perching  on  the  parlour-beam 
Amidst  his  wives,  he  had  a  deadly  dream, 
Just  at  the  dawn;  and  sigh*d,  and  groan'd  so  hat, 
As  every  breath  he  drew  would  be  his  last. 
Dame  Partlet,  ever  nearest  to  his  side, 
Heard  all  his  piteous  moan,  and  how  he  cry'd 
For  help  from  gods  and  men :  and  sore  aghast 
She  peck'd  and  pull'd,  and  wakenM  him  at  last. 
"  Dear  heart,"  s^d  she,  "  for  love  of  Heaven, 

declare 
Your  pain,  and  make  me  partner  of  your  care. 
You  groan,  sir,  ever  since  the  morning-light. 
As  something  had  disturbed  your  noble  spright,** 

"  And  madam,  well  I  might,"  said  Chanticleer, 
**  Never  was  shrovetide  cock  in  such  a  fear, 
Ev'n  still  I  ruu  all  over  in  a  sweat. 
My  princely  senses  .not  recovered  yet. 
For  such  a  dream  I  had  of  dire  portent. 
That  much  I  foar  my  body  will  be  shent : 
It  bodes  I  shall  have  wars  and  woeful  strife. 
Or  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  end  my  life. 
Know,  dame,  I  dreamt  within  my  troubled  breast. 
That  in  our  yard  I  saw  a  murderous  beast. 
That  on  my  body  would  have  made  amst. 
With  waking  eyes  1  ne'er  beheld  his  fellow ; 
His  colour  was  betwixt  a  red  and  yellow : 
Tipp'd  was  his  tail,  and  both  his  pricking  ears 
Were  black,  and  much  unlike  his  other  hairs : 
The  rest,  in  shape  a  beagle's  whelp  throughout. 
With  broadi  r  forehead,  and  a  sharper  snout: 
Deep  in  his  front  were  sunk  his  glowing  eyes. 
That  y*<  methinks  1  »ee  him  with  surprise. 
Reach  out  your  hand,  I  drop  with  clammy  sweat. 
And  lay  it  to  my  heart,  and  feel  it  beat" 

"  Now  fy  for  shame,*'  ^both  she,  "  by  Heaven 
above, 
Thou  hast  for  ever  lost  thy  lady's  love ; 
No  woman  can  endure  a  recreant  kiiight. 
He  must  be  bold  by  day,  and  free  by  night : 
Our  sex  desires  a  husband  or  a  friend, 
Who  can  cur  honour  and  his  own  defend ; 
Wise,  hardy,  secret,  liberal  of  his  purse : 
A  fool  is  nauseous,  hot  a  coward  worse : 
No  bragging  coxcomb,  yet  no  bafHed  knight 
Howdar'st  thou  talk  of  love,  and  dar'st  not  light  > 
How  dar*st  thou  toll  thy  dame  thou  art  affear'd  ? 
Hast  thou  no  manly  heart,  and  bast  a  beard  ? 

**  If  aught  from  fearful  dreams  may  be  divined. 
They  signify  a  cock  of  dunghill  kind. 
All  dreams,  as  in  old  Galen  I  have  read. 
Are  from  repletion  and  complexion  bred  ; 


I  rising  fumes  of  indigested  food, 
noxious  humours  ttki  infect  the  i 


From  I 

And  noxious  humours  tttti  infect  the  blood : 

And  sure,  my  ^ord,  if  I  can  read  aright. 

These  foolish  fancies  you  have  had  to-ni^it 

Are  certain  symptoms  (in  the  canting  style) 

Of  boiling  choler,  and  abounding  bile ; 

This  yellow  gall,  that  in  your  stomach  floats. 

Engenders  all  these  visionary  thoughts. 

When  choler  overflows,  then  dreams  are  bred 

Of  flames,  and  all  the  fomily  of  red ; 

Red  dragons,  and  red  beasts,  in  sleep  we  view. 

For  humours  are  distingoish'd  by  their  hue. 

From  hence  we  dream  of  wars  and  warlike  things. 

And  wasps  and  hornets  with  their  dpnble  wings. 

Choler  adust  congeals  our  blood  with  fear, 

Theu  black  bulls  toss  os,  and  black  devils  tear. 

In  sanguine  airy  dreams  aloft  we  bound. 

With  rheums  oppressed  we  sink,  in  rivers  drown^ 

**  More  I  could  say,  but  thus  conclude  my  theme, 
The  dominating  humour  makes  the  dream. 
Cato  was  in  his  time  accounted  wise, 
And  he  condemns  them  all  for  empty  lies. 
Take  my  advice,  and  when  we  fly  to  ground. 
With  laxatives  preserve  your  body  sound. 
And  purge  the  peccant  humours  that  abound. 
1  should  be  loth  to  lay  you  on  a  bier ; 
And  though  there  lives  no  Apothecary  near, 
1  dare  for  once  prescribe  for  your  disease. 
And  save  long  bills,  and  a  damn'd  doctor^s  fee& 

**  Two  sovereign   herbs  which  1  by  practice 
knoKT, 
And  both  at  hand  (for  in  our  yard  they  grow) ; 
On  peril  of  my  soul  shall  rid  you  wholly 
Of  yellow  choler,  aud  of  melancholy  : 
You  must  both  purge  and  vomit ;  but  obey. 
And  for  the  love  of  Heaven  make  4ao  delay. 
Since  hot  and  dry  in  your  complexion  join. 
Beware  the  Sun  when  in  a^ernal  sign ; 
For  when  he  mounts  exalted  in  the  Ram^ 
If  then  he  finds  your  body  in  a  flame. 
Replete  with  choler,  I  dare  lay  a  groat, 
A  tertian  ague  is  at  least  your  lot 
Perhaps  a  fever  (which  the  gods  forefend) 
May  bring  your  youth  to  some  untimely  end : 
And  therefore,  sir,  as  you  desire  to  live, 
A  day  or  two  before  your  laxative, 
Take  just  three  worms,  nor  under  nor  shove. 
Because  the  gods  unequal  numbers  love. 
These  digestives  prepare  you  for  your  purge  ; 
Of  fumetery,  centaury,  and  spurge. 
And  of  ground-ivy  adl  a  leaf  or  two. 
All  which  within  our  yard  or  garden  grow. 
Eat  these,  and  be,  my  lord,  of  better  cheer; 
Your  father's  son  was  never  bom  to  fear." 

"  Madam,"  quothhe,  "grammercy  for  yourcare, 
But  Cato,  whom  you  quoted,  you  naay  spare : 
*Tis  true,  a  wise  and  worthy  man  he  seems, 
And  (as  you  say)  gave  no  belief  to  dreams : 
But  other  men  of  more  authority. 
And,  by  th'  immortal  powers,  as  wise  as  he. 
Maintain,  with  sounder  sense,  that  dreams  fore- 
bode j 
For  Homer  plainly  says  they  come  from  God. 
Nor  Cato  said  it :  but  sooie  modem  fool 
ImposM  in  Cato's  name  on  boys  at  schooL 

"  Believe  me,  madam,  morning  dreams  fbiedioir 
Th'  event  of  things,  and  future  weal  or  woe: 
Some  troths  are  not  by  reason  to  be  try'd. 
But  we  have  sure  experience  for  our  guide. 
An  ancient  author,  equal  with  the  best. 
Relates  this  tale  of  dreams  lunong  the  rest 
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'*  Two  friendB  or  brotheri,  with  derout  intent. 
On  some  far  pilgnnA^  together  went. 
It  happ«n'd  so,  that,  when  the  Stm  was  down. 
They  just  arriv'd  by  twili^t  at  a  town : 
That  day  had  been  the  baiting  of  a  bull, 
Twas  at  a  feast,  and  et ery  inn  so  full. 
That  no  void  room  in  chamber,  or  on  ground, 
And  but  one  sorry  bed  was  to  be  found : 
And  that  so  little  it  would  hold  but  one, 
Though  till  this  hour  they  never  lay  alone. 

"  So  Were  they  forc*d  to  part ;  one  stay*d  behind! 
His  fellow  sought  what  lodging  be  could  find : 
At  last  he  found  a  stall  where  oxen  stood. 
And  that  he  rather  chose  than  lie  abroad. 
Twas  in  a  farther  yard  without  a  door ; 
But,  for  his  ease,  well  litter*d  was  the  floor.    , 

"  His  fellow,  who  the  narrow  bed  had  kept. 
Was  weary,  and  without  a  rocker  slept : 
Supine  he  snor'd ;  but  in  the  dead  of  night. 
He  dreamt  his  friend  appear*d  before  his  sight. 
Who,  with  a  ghastly  loo^  and  doleful  cry. 
Said,  *  Help  me,  brother,  or  this  night  1  die : 
Arise,  and  help,  before  all  help  be  vain. 
Or  in  an  ox's  stall  I  shall  be  slain.* 

"  Rous*d  from  his  rest,  he  waken*d  in  a  start, 
Shivering  with  honour,  and  with  aching  heart, 
At  length  to  cure  himself  by  reason  tries ; 
lis  but  a  dream,  and  what  are  dreams  but  lies  ? 
So  thinking,  chaiig>d  his  side,  and  clos'dhis  eyes. 
His  dream  return*;  his  fKend  appears  again : 
'  The  murderers  come,  now  help,  or  I  am  slain  :* 
Twas  but  a  vision  still,  and  visions  are  but  vain. 
He  dreamt  the  third :  but  now  his  friend  appear*d 
Pale,  naked,  pierc'd  with  wounds,  •  with  blood  bc- 

smeai'd: 
Thrice  wam*d,  *  Awake,  said  he ;  relief  is  late. 
The  deed  is  done ;  but  thou  revenge  my  fate : 
Tardy  of  aid,  unseal  tfiy  heavy  eyes, 
Awake,  and  with  the  dawning  day  arise : 
Take  to  the  western  gate  thy  ready  way, 
For  by  that  passage  they  my  corpse  convey : 
My  corpse  is  in  a  tumbril  laid,  among 
The  filth  and  ordure,  and  enclosed  with  dung : 
That  cart  arrest,  and  raise  a  common  cry; 
For  sacred  hunger  of  my  gold,  1  die : 
Then  show*d  his  griesly  wound :  and  last  he  drew 
A  piteous  sigh,  and  took  a  long  adieu.* 

**  The  frighted  friend  arose  by  break  of  day, 
And  found  the  stall  where  late  his  fellow  lay. 
Then  of  his  impious  host  inquiring  more, 
,fWas  answer*d  that  his  guest  was  gone  before : 
^*^  Mattering,  he  went,  said  he,  by  morning-light. 
And  much  complain*d  of  his  ill  rest  by  night.' 
This  rais'd  suspicion  in  the  pilgrim's  mind ; 
Because  all  hosts  are  of  an  evil  kind, 
And  oft  to  share  the  spoils  with  robbers  join'd. 

^  His   dream    confirmed   his   thought:    with 
troubled  look 
Straight  to  the  western  gate  his  way  he  took  ; 
There,  as  his  dream  foretold,  a  cart  he  found. 
That  carry »d  compost  forth  to  dung  the  ground. 
This  when  the  pilgrim  saw,  he  stretch'd  his  throat. 
And  cry*d  out  mtnder  with  a  yelling  note. 
*  My  mnrder*d  fellow  in  this  cart  lies  dead, 
Vengeance  and  justice  on  the  villain's  head. 
Ye  magistrates,  who  sacred  laws  dispense. 
On  you  1  call,  to  punish  this  oflfence.' 

'*  The  word  thus  given,  within  a  little  space. 
The  mob  came  roaring  out,  and  throi^d  the 
place. 


All  in  a  trice  they  cast  the  cart  to  the  ground. 
And  in  the  dung  the  murder'd  body  found  ; 
Though  breathless,  warm,  and  reeking  from  the 

wound. 
Good  Heaven,  whose  darting  attribute  we  find 
Is  boundless  grace,  and  mercy  to  mankind,  ^ 

Abhors  the  cruel ;  and  the  deeds  of  night 
By  wondrous  waya reveals  in  open  light: 
Murder  may  pass  unpunisb'd  for  a  time. 
But  tardy  Justice  will  overtake  the  crime. 
And  oft  a  speedier  pain  the  guilty  feels :     [heels : 
The  hue  and  cry  of  Heaven  pursues  him  at  the 
Fresh  from  the  fact,  as  in  the  present  case. 
The  criminals  are  seiz'd  upon  the  place : 
\Carter  and  host  confronted  face  to  face.' 
Stiff  in  denial,  as  the  law  appoints, 
On  engines  they  distend  th6ir  tortur'd  joints : 
So  was  confession  forc*d,  th*  offence  was  known. 
And  public  justice  on  th*  ofienders  done. 

"  Here  may  you  see  that  visions  are  to  dread ; 
And  in  the  page  that  follows  this,  I  read 
Of  two  young  merchants,  whom  the  hope  of  gain 
Induc'd  in  partnership  to  cross  the  main. 
Waiting  till  willing  winds  their  sails  supply*dy 
Within  a  trading  town  they  long  abide, 
Full  fairly  situate  on  a  haven*s  side ; 
One  evening  it  befell,  that  looking  out. 
The  wind  they  long  had  wish'd  was  come  about : 
Well  pleas'd  they  went  to  rest ;  and  if  the  gale 
Till  mom  continued,  both  resolv'd  tg  saiU 
But  as  together  in  a  bed  they  lay. 
The  younger  had  a  dream  at  break  of  day. 
A  man  he  thought  stood  frowning  at  his  side : 
Who  wam'd  bun  for  his  safety  to  provide. 
Nor  put  to  sea,  but  safe  on  shore  abide. 
'  I  come,  thy  genius,  to  command  thy  stay; 
Trust  not  the  winds,  for  fatal  is  the  day, 
And  Death  unhop'd  attends  the  watery  way.* 

'*  The  vision  said :  and  vanish'd  from  his  sight : 
The  dreamer  waken'd  in  a  mortal  fright : 
Then  pull'd  his  drowsy  neighbour,  and  deolar'd 
What  in  his  slumber  be  had  seen  and  heard. 
His  friend  smii'd  scomfol,  and  with  proud  cohf- 
Rejects  as  idle  what  his  fellow  dreamt         [tempt 
*  Stay,  who  will  stay :  for  me  no  fears  restrain. 
Who  follow  Mercury  the  god  of  gain ; 
Let  each  man  do  as  to  hb  foncy  seems, 
I  wait  not,  I,  till  you  have  better  dreams. 
Dreams  are  but  interludes  which  Fancy  makes ; 
When  monarch  Reason  sleeps,  this  mimic  wakes : 
Compounds  a  medley  of  disjointed  things, 
A  mob  of  coblers,  and  a  court  of  kings : 
Light  fumes  are  merry,  grosser  fiunes  are  sad  : 
Both  are  the  reasonable  soul  run  mad ; 
And  many  monstrous  forms  in  sleep  we  see. 
That  neither  were,  nor  are,  nore'er  can  be. 
Sometimes  foi-gotten  things  long  oast  behind 
Rush  forward  in  the  brain,  and  come  to  mhuL   ' 
The  nurse*s  legends  are  for  truths  receiv'd. 
And  the  man  dreams  but  what  the  boy  believ'd. 
Sometimes  we  but  rehearse  a  former  plajT) 
The  night  restort?s  our  actions  done  by  day  ; 
As  hounds  in  sleep  will  open  for  their  prey. 
In  short,  the  faroe  of  dreams  is  of  a  piece. 
Chimeras  all ;  and  more  absurd,  or  lets : 
You,  who  believe  in  tales,  abide  alone  ; 
Whatever  I  get  this  voyage  is  my  own.' 

"  Thus  while  he  spoke,  he  heard  the  shevtnig 
crew 
That  caU'd  aboard,  and  took  hit  last  adieiL 
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The  vessel  went  before  a  meny  gale, 

And  for  quick  passage  put  on  erery  sail : 

But  when  l^st  feai''d,  and  eir*n  in  open  day, 

The  mischief  ovfertook  her  in  the  way : 

Whether  she  sprung  a  leak,  1  cannot  find. 

Or  whether  she  was  overset  with  wind, 

Or  that  some  rock  below  her  bottom  rent; 

But  down  at  once  with  all  her  crew  she  went: 

Her  fellow  ships  from  far  her  loss  descry*d : 

But  only  she  was  suftk,  and  all  were  safe  beside.  \ 

'*  By  this  example  you  are  taught  again,  | 

That  drrams  and  visions  are  not  alwaj's  vain :       > 
But  if,  dear  Partlet,  you  are  still  in  doubt,  / 

Another  tale  shall  make  the  former  out. 

Renclm  the  son  of  Kenulph,  Mercians  king. 
Whose  holy  life  the  legends  loudly  sing, 
Wam'd  in  a  dream,  his  murder  did  foretel 
From  point  to  point  as  after  it  befel ; 
All  circumstances  to  his  nurse  he  told 
(A  wonder  from  a  child  of  seven  years  old) : 
The  dream  with  horrour  heard,  the  good  old  wife 
From  treason  counsel'd  him  to  guard  his  life ; 
But  close  to  kerp  the  secret  in  his  mind. 
For  a  boy's  visibn  small  beiief  would  find. 
The  piou.«  child,  by  promise  bound,  obeyed, 
Nor  was  the  fotal  murder  long  delay 'd : 
By  ^uenda  slain,  he  fell  before  his  time. 
Made  a  young  martyr  by  his  sister's  crime. 
The  tale  is  told  by  venerable  Bede, 
"miich  at  your  better  leisure  you  may  read. 

"  Macrobius.too  relates  the  vision  sent 
To  the  great  Scipio,  with  the  fun'd  event : 
Objections  makes,  but  after  makes  replies, 
And  adds,  that  dreams  are  often  prophesies. 

"  Of  Daniel  you  may  read  in  holy  writ. 
Who,  when  the  king  his  vision  did  foiget. 
Could  wurd  for  word  >  the  wondrous  dream  re- 
peat. 
Not  less  of  patriarch  Joseph  understand, 
Who  by  a  dream  enslaved  th'  Egyptian  land, 
The  years  of  plenty  and  of  (jlearth  foretold, 
When,  for  their  bread,  their  liberty  they  sold. 
Nor  mast  th*  exalted  butler  be  forgot, 
Nor  he  whose  dream  presag'd  his  hanging  lot. 

**  And  did  not  Croesus  the  same  death  foresee , 
Rais'd  in  bis  vision  on  a  lofty  tree  ? 
The  wife  of  Hector,  in  his  utmost  pride. 
Dreamt  of  his  death  the  night  before  he  dy*d ; 
Well  was  he  wamM  ftom  battle  to  reftain, 
But  men  to  death  decreed  are  wam'd  in  vain : 
He  dar*d  the  dream,  and  by  his  fatal  foe  wib 
slain. 

"  Much  more  I  know,  which  1  forbear  to  speal^ 
For  see  thr  rqddy  day  begins  to  break ; 
Let  this  suffice,  that  plainly  I  foresee 
My  dream  was  bad,  and  bodes  adversity : 
But  neither  pills  nor  laxatives  I  like. 
They  only  serve  to  make  the  well-man  sick : 
Of  these  his  gain  the  sharp  physician  makes. 
And  often  gives  a  purge,  but  seldom  takes : 
They  not  correct,  but  poison  all  the  blood. 
And  ne'er  did  any  but  thS  doctors  good : 
Their  tribe,  trade,  trinkets,  I  defy  them  all. 
With  every  work  of  apothecary's  hall. 
These  melancholy  matters  I  forbear : 
But  let  me  tell  thee,  Partlet  mine,  and  swear, 
That  when  I  view  the  beauties  of  thy  feice, 
I  fear  not  death,  nor  dangers,  nor  disgrace : 
So  may  my  soul  have  bliss,  as,  when  I  spy  - 
The  scarlet  red  tbout  tby  partridge  eye» 


/ 


While  thou  art  constant  to  thy  own  true  knigbt. 

While  thou  art  mine,  and  I  am  thy  delight. 

All  sorrows  at  thy  presence  take  their  flight. 

For  true  it  is,  as  in  principle, 

Mulier  est  hominis  confusio. 

Madam,  the  meaning  of  this  Latin  is. 

That  woman  is  to  man  his  sovereign  bliss.     ' 

For  when  by  night  I  feel  your  tender  side, 

Though  for  the  narrow  ^erch  I  cannot  ride, 

Yet  I  have  such  a  solace  in  my  mind. 

That  all  my  boding  cares  are  cast  behind ; 

And  ev'n  already  I  forget  my  dream  :'* 

He  said,  and  downward  flew  from  off  the  beam. 

For  day-light  now  began  apace  to  spring, 

The  thrush  to  whistle,  and 'the  lark  to  sing. 

Then  crowing  clapp*d  his  wings,  tb*  appointed  call. 

To  chuck  his  wives  together  in  the  hall. 

By  this  the  widow  had  unbarr'd  the  door. 
And  Chanticleer  went  strutting  out  before. 
With  royal  courage,  and  with  heart  so  light. 
As  8hcR^*d  he  scom'd  the  visions  of  the  night. 
Now  roaming  in  the  yard  he  spum'd  the  ground. 
And  gave  to  Partlet  the  first  grain  he  found. 
Then  often  feather'd  her  with  wanton  play. 
And  trod  her  twenty  times  ere  prime  of  day : 
And  took  by  turns  and  ^ve  so  much  delight. 
Her  sisters  pin*d  with  envy  at  the  sight. 
He  chuck'd  again,  when  other  corns  he  found. 
And  scarcely  deign*d  to  set  a  foot  to  ground. 
But  swagger'd  like  a  lord  about  his  hall. 
And  his  seven  wives  came  running  at  Ms  call. 

'Twas  now  the  month  in  which  the  world  began 
(If  March  beheld  the  first  created  man): 
And  since  the  vernal  ec|uinox,  the  Sun, 
In  Aries,  twelve  degrees,  or  more,  had  run ; 
When  casting  up  his  eyes  against  the  light, 
Both  month,  and  day,  and  hour,  he  measured  right ; 
And  told  more  truly  than  th*  Ephemeris : 
Fqt  Art  may  err,  but  Nature  cannot  miss. 
y  Thus  numbering  times  and  seasons  in  his  breast* 
r  His  second  crowing  the  third  hour  confessed. 
Then  turning,  said  to  Partlet,  "  See,  my  dear, 
How  lavish  Nature  lias  adom'd.the  year ; 
How  the  pale  primrose  and  blue  violet  spring. 
And  birds  essay  their  throats,  disus'd  to  sing : 
All  these  are  ours ;  and  I  with  pleasure  see 
Man  strutting  on  two  l^gs^  and  aping  me : 
An  unfledged  creature,  of  a  lumpish  frame. 
Endowed  with  fewer  particles  of  flame : 
Our  dames  sit  scouring  o'er  a  kitchen  fire^ 
I  draw  fresh  air,  and  Nature's  works  admires 
And  ev'u  this  day  in  more  delight  abound, 
Than,  since  1  was  an  egg,  I  ever  found." 

The  time  shall  come  when  Chanticleer  shall  wish 
His  words  unsaid,  and  hate  his  boasted  bliss : 
The  crested  bird  shall  by  experience  know, 
Jove  made  not  him  his  master-piece  below ; 
And  learn  the  latter  end  of  joy  is  woe. 
The  vessel  of  his  bliss  t(t dregs  is  run, 
And  Heaven  will  have  him  taste  his  other  tun. 

Ye  wise,  draw  near,  and  hearken  to  my  tale, 
Which  proves  that  oit  the  proud  by  flattery  fall : 
The  legend  is  as  true,  I  undertake. 
As  Tristrau  is,  and  Launcelotof  the  lake : 
Which  all  oiir  ladies  in  such  laeverence  hold,  ~ 
As  if  in  book  of  martyrs  it  were  told. 

A  fox,  full-fraught  with  seeming  sanctity. 
That  fear*d  an  oath, but,  like  the  Devil,  Would  lie; 
Who  looked  like  Lent,  and  had  the  holy  leer. 
And  durst  not  sin  before  he  said  his  prayer  | 
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This  pious  cheat,  ihni  never  suckM  the  blood, 
Norchew'd  the  flesh  of  lambs,  but  when  he  cou'd ; 
Had  passed  three  sommers  in  the  neighbouring 

wood: 
And  musing  long,  whom  next  to  circumvent. 
On  Chanticleer  his  wicked  foncy  bent : 
And  in  his  high  imagination  cast. 
By  stratagem  to  gratify  his  taste. 

Hie  plot  contriv'd,  before  the  break  of  day, 
Saint  Reynard  through  the  hedge  bad  made  his 

wayj 
The  pale  was  next,  but  pronaly  with  a  bound 
He  leapt  the  fence  of  the  foibidden  ground : 
Yet,  fairing  to  be  seen,  within  a  bed 
Of  coleworts  he  couceal'd  his  wily  head ; 
^/TfaeQ  sculk'd  till  afternoon,  and  watch'd  his  time, 
^  (As  murderers  use)  to  perpetrate  his  crime. 

0  hypocrite,  ingenious  to  destroy, ' 

0  traitor,  worse  than  Sinon  was  to  Troy ; 
O  vile  snbverter  of  the  Gallic  reign. 
More  fiUae  than  Oano  was  to  Charlemaign ! 

0  Chanticleer,  in  an  unhappy  hour 

Bidst  thou  forsake  the  safety  of  thy  bower  t  ' 
Better  for  thee  thou  hadsl  believed  thy  dream. 
And  not  that  day  descended  from  the  beam ! 

But  here  the  doctors  eagerly  dispute: 
Some  hold  predestination  absolute :  [sees, 

Some  clerks  maintain,  that  Heaven  at  first  fore- 
And  in  the  virtue  of  foresight  decrees. 
,  If  this  be  so,  then  prescience  binds  the  will. 
And  mortals  are  not  free  to  good  or  ill ; 
For  what  he  first  foresaw,  he  must  ordain, 
Or  its  eternal  prescience  may  be  vain : 
As  bad  for  us  as  prescience  had  not  been. 
For  first,  or  last,  he's  author  of  the  sin. 
And  who  says  that,  let  the  blaspheming  man 
Say  worse  ev*n  of  the  Devil,  if  he  cau. 
For  how  can  that  eternal  Power  be  just 
To  punish  man,  who  sins  because  he  must  ? 
Or,  how  can  he  reward  a  virtuous  deed. 
Which  is  not  done  by  us ;  but  first  decreed  ? 

1  cannot  bolt  this  matter  to  the  bran, 
As  Bradwardin  and  holy  Austin  can ; 
If  prescience  can  determine  actions  so 
That  we  must  do,  because  he  did  foreknow. 
Or  that,  foreknowing,  yet  our  choice  is  free. 
Not  forc'd  to  sin  by  strict  necessity ; 

This  strict  necessity  they  simple  call. 
Another  sort  there  is  conditional. 
The  first  so  binds  the  will,  that  things  foreknown 
By  spontaneity,  not  choice,  are  done. 
Thus  galley-slaves  tug  willing  at  their  oar. 
Content  to  work,  in  prospect  of  the  shore ; 
But  would  not  work  at  all  if  not  constrained  before. 
That  other  does  not  liberty  constrain. 
But  man  may  either  act,  or  may  refirain. 
Heaven  made  us/igents  free  to  good  or  ill. 
And  forced  it  not,  though  he  foresaw  the  wiUL 
Freedom  was  firstbestow'd  on  human  race. 
And  prescience  only  held  the  second  place* 
If  he  could  make  such  agents  wholly  free, 

1  not  dispute,  the  point's  too  high  for  me  j 

For  Heaven's  un&thom'd  power  what  man  can 

sound. 
Or  put  to  his  Omnipotence  a  bound } 
He  made  us  to  his  image,  all  agree ; 
That  image  is  the  soul,  and  that  must  be, 
Or  not  the  Maker's  image,  or  be  free. 
But  whether  it  were  better  man  had  been 
By  nature  bound  to  good^  not  free  to  sin. 


I  wave,  for  fear  of  splitting  on  a  rock. 

The  tale  I  tell  is  only  of  a  cock. 

Who  had  not  run  the  hazard  of  his  life. 

Had  he  believ'd  his  dream,  and  not  his  wife : 

For  women,  with  a  mischief  to  their  kind. 

Pervert,  with  bad  advice,  our  better  mind. 

A  woman's  counsel  brought  us  first  to  woe. 

And  made  her  man  his  Paradise  for^o, 

Where  at  heart's  ease  he  lived  9  and  might  have 

As  free  firom  sorrow  as  he  was  from  sin.  [been 

For  what  the  devil  had  their  sex  to  do. 

That,  bom  to  folly,  they^resum'd  to  know. 

And  could  not  see  the  serpent  in  the  grass  ? 

But  I  myself  presume,  and  let  it  pass. 

Silence  in  times  of  suffering  is  the  best, 
Tis  dangerous  to  disturb  an  hornet's  nest 
In  other  authors  you  may  find  enough. 
But  all  they  say  of  dames  is  idle  stuff. 
L^ends  of  lying  wits  together  bound. 
The  Wife  of  Bath  would  throw  them  to  the  ground; 
These  are  the  words  of  Chanticleer,  not  mine, 
I  honour  dames,  and  think  their  sex  divine. 

Now  to  continue  what  my  tale  begun  ; 
Lay  madam  Partlet  basking  in  the  Sun, 
Breast-high  in  sand :  her  sisters,  in  a  row, 
Enjoy'd  the  beams  above,  the  warmth  below. 
The  cock,  that  of  his  flesh  was  ever  free. 
Sung  merrier  than  the  mermaid  in  the  sea : 
And  so  befell,  that  as  he  cast  his  eye, 
Among  the  coleworts,  on  a  butterfly. 
He  saw  false  Reynard  where  he  lay  full  low : 
I  need  not  swear  he  had  no  list  to  crow : 
Butcry'd,  "  Cock,  cockl"  and  gave  a  sudden  starts 
As  sore  dismay'd  and  frighted  at  his  heart ; 
For  birds  and  beasts,  informed  by  Nature,  know 
'  Kinds  opposite  to  theirs,  and  fly  their  foe. 
So  Chanticleer,  who  never  saw  a  fox. 
Yet  shunn'd  him  as  a  sailor  shuns  the  rocks. 

But  the  Bsdse  loon,  who  could  not  work  bis  will 
By  open  force,  employ'd  his  flattering  skill ; 
"  i  hope,  my  lord,"  said  he,  "  I  not  offend ; 
Are  you  afraid  of  me,  that  am  your  friend  ? 
I  were  a  beast  indeed  to  do  you  wrong,, 
I,  who  have  lov'd  and  honour'd  you  so  long ; 
Stay,  gentle  sir,  nor  take  a  false  alarm. 
For  on  my  soul  1  never  meant  you  harm. 
I  come  no  spy,  nor  as  a  traitor  press. 
To  learn  the  secrets  of  your  soft  recess : 
Far  be  from  Reynard  so  profiane  a  thought. 
But  by  the  sweetness  of  your  voice  was  brought: 
For,  as  1  bid  my  beads,  by  chance  I  hear^ 
The  song  as  of  an  angel  in  the  yardj 
A  song  that  would  have  charm'd  th'  infernal  gods, 
And  banish'd  horrour  firom  the  dark  abodes ; 
Had  Orpheus  sung  it  in  the  nether  sphere. 
So  much  the  hymn  had  plcas'd  the  t3nant'8  ear. 
The  wife  had  been  detain'd,  to  keep  the  husband 
there. 

"  My  lord,  your  sire  familiarly  I  knew, 
A  peer  deserving  such  a  son  as  you : 
He,  with  your  lady-mother,  (whom  Heaven  rest) 
Has  often  griU^'d  my  house,  and  been  my  guest : 
To  view  his  living  features,  does  me  good ; 
For  I  am  your  poor  neighbour  in  the  wood  ^ 
And  in  my  cottage  sboiUd  be  proud  to  see 
The  worthy  heir  of  my  friend's  family. 

**  But  since  I  speak  of  singing,  let  me  say» 
As  with  an  upright  heart  I  safely  may. 
That,  save  yourself,  there  breathes  not  on  the 
One  like  your  fethcr  for  a  silver  sound*       [ground 
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So  sweetly  would  he  wake  the  winter-day, 
That  matrons  to  the  charch  mistook  their  way. 
And  thought  they  heard  the  merry  oi^gan  play. 
And  he,  to  i^ise  his  voice  with  artful  care, 
(What  will  not  beaux  attempt  to  please  the  fair  ?) 
On  tiptoe  stood  to  sing  with  greater  strength, 
And  stretch'd  his  comely  neck  at  all  the  length : 
And  while  he'strainM  his  voice  to  pierce  the  skies, 
As  saints  in  raptures  use,  would  shut  his  eyes, 
That  the  sound  striving  through  the  narrow  throat, 
His  winking  might  avail  to  mend  the  note. 
By  this,  in  song,  he  never  had  his  peer, 
From  sweet  Cecilia  down  to  Chanticleer; 
Not  Maro's  Muse,  who  sung  the  mighty  man, 
Nor  Pindar's  heavenly  lyre,  nor  Horace  when  a 

swan. 
Your  ancestors  proceed  from  race  divine: 
From  Brennus  and  Belinus  is  your  line; 
Who  gave  to  sovereign  Rome  such  loud  alarms, 
That  ev'n  the  priests  were  not  excused  from  arms. 

"  Besides,  a  famous  monk  of  modem  times 
Has  left  of  cocks  recorded  in  his  rhymes. 
That  of  a  parish-priest  the  son  and  heir, 
(When  sons  of  priests  were  from  the  proverb  clear) 
Affronted  once  a  cock  of  noble  kind. 
And  either  lam'd  his  legs,  or  struck  him  blind ; 
For  which  the  clerk  bis  father  was  disgrac'd. 
And  in  his  benefice  another  plac*d. 
Now  sing,  my  lord,  if  not  for  love  of  me. 
Yet  for  the  sake  of  sweet  saint  Charity ; 
Makehills  and  dales,  and  Earth  and  Heaven  rejoice. 
And  emulate  your  father*s  angel  voice.'' 

The  cock  was  pleased  to  hear  him  speak  so  fair. 
And  proud  besidf,  as  solar  people  are ; 
Nor  could  the  treason  from  thb  truth  descry. 
So  was  he  ravish'd  with  this  flattery : 
So  much  the  more,  as,  from  a  little  elf, 
He  had  a  high  opinion  of  himself ; 
Though  sickly,  slender,  and  not  large  of  limb, 
Concluding  all  the  world  was  made  for  him. 

Ye  princes,  rais*d  by  poets  to  the  gods, 
And  Alexander'd  up  in  lying  odes. 
Believe  not  every  flattering  knave^s  report. 
There's  many  a  Reynard  lurking  in  the  court; 
And  he  shall  be  received  with  more  regard 
And  listenM  to,  than  modest  Truth  is  heard. 

This  Chanticlecrr,  of  whom  the  story  sings. 
Stood  high  upon  his  toes,  and  clappM  his  wings ; 
Then  stretch'd  his  neck,  and  wink*d  with  both  his 

eyes. 
Ambitious,  as  he  sought  th'  Olympic  prize. 
But,  while  he  pain'd  himself  to  raise  his  note, 
^alse  Reynaid  rush'd,  and  caught  him  by  the 

throat. 
Then  on  his  back  he  laid  the  precious  load. 
And  sought  his  wonted  shelter  of  the  wood  ; 
$wiflly  he  made  his  way,  the  mischief  done, 
Of  all  unheeded,  and  pursued  by  none.       s 
/    Alas,  what  stay  is  there  ip  human  state, 
/       Or  who  can  shun  inevitable  fate  ?  ^ 

I        The  doom  was  written,  the  decree  was  past, 
',        Ere  the  foundati  ons  of  the  world  were  cast !    , 
In  Aries  though  the  Sun  exalted  stood. 
His  patron-planet  to  procure  his  good; 
Yet  Saturn  was  his  mortal  foe,  and  be. 
In  Libra  raisM,  oppos'd  the  same  degree : 
Tbe  rays  both  good  and  bad,  of  equal  power^ 
Each  thwarting  other  made  a  mingled  hour. 

On  Friday  mom  he  dreamt  this  direful  dream. 
Cross  to  the  worthy  native,  in  his  scheme ! 


Ah  blissful  Veuus,  goddess  of  delight. 
How  could'st  thou  suffer  thy  devoted  knight. 
On  thy  own  day  to  fall  by  foe  oppress'd. 
The  wight  of  all  the  world  who  ser\»d  thee  best } 
Who,  true  to  love,  was  all  for  recreation, 
And  minded  not  the  work  of  propagation. 
Gauiride,.  who  could'st  so  well  in  rhyme  complain 
The  death  of  Richard  with  an  aiTOw  slain. 
Why  bad  not  I  thy  Muse,  or  thou  my  heart. 
To  sing  this  heavy  dirge  with  equal  art ! 
That  I  like  thee  on  Friday  might  complaiu  ; 
For  on  that  day  was  Coeur  de  Lion  slain. 

Not  louder  cries,  when  Ilium  was  in  flames. 
Were  sent  to  Heaven  by  woful  Trojan  dames, 
WhenPyrrhus  toss*d  on  high  hisbumish'd  blade. 
And  offer'd  Priam  to  his  father's  shade. 
Than  for  the  cock  the  widow'd  poultry  made. 
Fair  Partlet  first,  when  he  was  borne  from  sight. 
With  sovereign  shrieks  bewail'dher  captive  knight : 
Far  louder  than  the  Carthaginian  wife, 
When  Asdrubal,  her  husband,  lost  his  lifSs, 
When  she  beheld  the  smouldering  flames  ascend. 
And  all  the  Punic  glories  at  an  end : 
Willing  into  the  fires  she  plung'd  her  head. 
With  greater  ease  than  others  seek  their  bed. 
Not  more  aghast  the  matrons  of  renown. 
When  tyrant  Nero  bum'd  th»  imperial  town. 
Shrieked  for  the  downfal  in  a  doleful  cry. 
For  which  their  guiltless  lords  were  doom'd  to  die 

Now  to  my  story  I  return  again : 
The  trembling  widow,  and  her  daughters  twain, 
This  woful  cackling  cry  with  horrour  heard. 
Of  those  distracted  damsels  in  the  yard ; 
And,  starting  up,  beheld  the  heavy  sight. 
How  Reynard  to  the  forest  took  his  flight. 
And  cross  his  back,  as  in  triumphant  scorn. 
The  hope  and  pillar  of  the  house  was  bomc. 

"  The  fox,  the  wicked  fox !"  was  all  the  cry  ; 
Out  from  his  house  ran  every  neighbour  nigh : 
The  vicar  first,  and  after  him  the  crew 
With  forks  and  staves,  the  felon  to  pursue. 
Ran  Coll  our  dog,  and  Talbot  with  the  band. 
And  Malkin,  with  her  distaff  in  her  hand  ; 
Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  family  of  hogs. 
In  panic  horrour  of  pursui ng  dogs ; 
With  many  a  deadly  grunt  and  doleful  squeak 
Poor  swine,  as  if  their  pretty  hearts  would  break. 
The  shouts  of  men,  the  women  in  dismay. 
With  shrieks  augment  the  terrour  of  the  day. 
The  ducks,  that  heard  the  proclamation  cry'd. 
And  fear'd  a  persecution  might  betide. 
Full  twenty  mile  from  town  their  voyage  take. 
Obscure  in  mshes  of  the  liquid  lake. 
The  geese  fly  o'er  the  barn ;  the  bees  in  arms 
Drive  headlong  from  their  waxen  cells  in  swarms. 
Jack  Straw  at  London-stone,  with  all  his  rout. 
Struck  not  the  city  with  so  loud  a  shout ; 
Not  when  with  English  hate  they  did  pursue 
A  Frenchman,  or  an  unbelieving  Jew : 
Not  when  the  welkin  rung  with  one  and  all ; 
And  echoes  bounded  back  from  Fox's  hall : 
Earth  seem'd  to  sink  beneath,  and  Heaven  above 

to  fall. 
With  might  and  main  theychac'd  the  murderous 

fox. 
With  brazen  trumpets,  and  inflatnl  boXf 
To  kindle  Mars  with  military  sounds. 
Nor  wanted  boras  t'  inspire  sagacious  hounds. 

But  see  how  Fortune  can  confound  the  wise. 
And,  when  they  least  expect  it,  turn  the  dice. 
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The  cmptiTe  cock,  who  scarce  could  draw  his 

breath. 
And  lay  within  the  very  jaws  of  Death  j 
Yet  in  this  agony  his  fancy  wrought. 
And  Fear  snpply'd  him  with  this  happy  thought : 
"  Your*s  is  the  prize,  victorious  prince,"  said  he, 
**  TTie  vicar  my  defeat,  and  all  the  village  see. 
Enjoy  your  friendly  fortune  while  you  may. 
And  bid  the  churls  that  envy  you  the  prey 
Callback  their  mungril  curs,  and  cease  their  cry. 
See,  fools,  the  shelter  of  the  wood  is  nigh. 
And  Clianticleer  in  your  despite  shall  die, 
He  shall  be  pluck'd  and  eaten  to  the  bone." 

'•  Tis  well  advised,  iu  £uth  it  shall  be  done ;" 
This  Re3nDard  said :  but,  as  the  word  he  spoke. 
The  prisoner  with  a  spring  from  prison  broke ; 
Then  stretchM  his  feathered  fans  with  sdl  his  might. 
And  to  the  neighbouring  maple  wing'd  his  flight; 
Whom  when  the  traitor  safe  on  tree  beheld. 
He  curs*d  the  gods,  with  shame  and  sorrow  filPd; 
Shame  for  his  folly,  sorrow  out  of  time. 
For  plotting  an  unprofitable  crime ; 
Yet,  mastering  both,  th'  artificer  of  lies 
Renews  th*  assault,  and  his  last  battery  tries. 

«*  Thocigh  1,"  said  he,  "  did  ne'er  in  thought 
ofifend,' 
How  justly  may  my  lord  suspect  his  fneud ! 
Th'  appearance  is  against  me,  1  confess, 
\llio  seemingly  have  put  you  in  distress : 
You,  if  your  goodness  does  not  plead  my  cause. 
May  thfok  I  broke  all  hospitable  laws. 
To  bear  you  from  your  palace-yard  by  might> 
And  put  your  noble  person  in  a  fright : 
This,  since  you  take  it  ill,  I  must  repent. 
Though,  Heaven  can  wituess,  with  no  bad  intent : 
I  practis'd  it,  to  make  you  taste  your  cheer 
With  doable  pleasure,  first  prepar'd  by  fear. 
So  loyal  subjects  often  seize  their  prince, 
Forc'd  (for  bis  good)  to  seeming  violence. 
Yet  mean  his  sacred  person  not  the  least  offence. 
Descend  ;  so  help  me  Jove  as  you  shall  find 
That  Reynard  comes  of  no  dissembling  kind." 

"  Nay,"  quoth  the  cock  j  "but  I  beshrewusboth. 
If  1  beliere  a  saint  upon  his  oath : 
An  honest  man  may  take  a  knave^s  advice. 
But  idiots  only  may  be  cozened  twice : 
Once  wam'd  is  well  bewar*d ;  not  flattering  lies 
Shall  sooth  me  more  to  sing  with  winking  eyes 
And  open  month,  for  fear  of  catching  flies. 
Who  blindfold  walks  upon  a  river's  brim. 
When  he  should  see,  has  he  deserv*d  to  swim  ?" 
**  Better,  sir  cock,  let  all  contention  cease, 
^  Come  down,"  said  Reynard,  *'  let  us  treat  of 

peace." 
•*  A  peace  with  all  my  soul,"  said  Chanticl^-er  j 
"  But,  with  your  fiivour,  I  will  treat  it  here: 
And,  lest  the  tra6e  with  treason  shouM  be  mixt, 
Tis  my  concern  to  have  the  tree  betwixt," 

THE  MORAL. 

In  this  plain  fiible  you  th*  effect  may  tee 
Of  negUgence  and  fond  credulity : 
And  learn  beside  of  flatterers  to  beware. 
Then  most  pernicious  when  they  speak  too  fair. 
The  cock  and  fox,  the  fool  and  knave  imply  5 
The  truth  is  moral,  though  the  tale  a  lie. 
Who  ^x>ke  in  parables,  i  dare  not  say ; 
But  sure  he  knew  it  was  a  pleasing  way, 
Sound  sense,  by  plaio  cxanpl^  to  convey. 


And  in  a  heathen  author  we  may  find. 

That  pleasure  with  instruction  should  be  join'd; 

So  take  the  com,  and  leave  the  chaff  behind. 


THE  FLOWER  AND  THE  LEAF: 

OR  THE  LADY  IN  THE  ARBOUR. 

A  VISION. 

Now,  turning  from  the  wintery  signs,  tlie  Sun 
His  course  exalted  through  the  Ram  had  run. 
And,  whirling  up  the  skies,  his  chariot  drove 
Through  Taurus  and  the  lightsome  realms  of  Love; 
Where  Venus  from  her  orb  descends  in  showers. 
To  glad  the  ground,  and  paint  the  fields  with 
'  flowers : 

When  first  the  tender  blades  of  grass  appear. 
And  buds,  that  yet  the  blast  of  Bonis  fear. 
Stand  at  the  door  of  life,  and  doubt  Ito  clothe  the 

year: 
Till  gentle  heat,  and  soft  repeated  rains. 
Make  the  green  blood  to  dauce  within  their  veins: 
Then,  at  their  call  emboldenM,  out  they  come. 
And  swell  the  germs,  and  burst  the  narrow  room  j 
Broader  and  broader  yet,  their  blooms  display, 
Salute  the  welcome  San,  and  entertain  the  day, ' 
Then  from  their  breathing  souls  the  sweets  repair. 
To  scent  the  skies,  and  purge  th'  unwholesomo 

air: 
Joy  spreads  the  heart,  and,  with  a  general  song,  - 
Spring  issues  out,  and  leads  the  jolly  Mouths 

along. 
In  that  sweet  season,  as  in  bed  1  lay. 
And  sought  in  sleep  to  pass  the  night  away, 
1  tum*d  my  weary*d  side,  but  still  in  vain. 
Though  full  of  youthful  healtli,  and  void  of  pain : 
Cares  I  had  none,  to  keep  me  from  my  rest. 
For  Love  had  never  entered  in  my  breast; 
I  wanted  nothing  Fortune  could  supply. 
Nor  did  she  slumber  till  that  hour  deny. 
I  wonder'd  then,  but  alter  found  it  true. 
Much  joy  had  dry*d  away  the  balmy  dew : 
Seas  would  be  pools,  without  the  brushing  air. 
To  curl  the  waves :  and  sure  some  little  care 
Should  weary  Nature  so,  to  make  her  want  repair. 
When  Chanticleer  the  second  watch  had  sung. 
Scorning  the  scomer  Sleep,  from  bed  I  sprung; 
And,  dressing,  by  the  Moon,  in  loose  array. 
Passed  out  in  open  air,  preventing  day. 
And  sought  a  goodly  grove,  as  fancy  led  my  way. 
Straight  as  a  line  iu  beauteous  order  stood 
Of  oaks  unshorn  a  venerable  wood ; 
Fresh  was  the  grass  beneath,  and  every  tree 
At  distance  plauted  in  a  due  degree. 
Their  branching  arms  in  air  with  equal  space 
Stretch*d  to  their  neighbours  with  a  long  embrace, 
A  ad  the  new  leaves  on  every  bough  were  seen. 
Some  ruddy  coloured,  some  of  lighter  green. 
The  painted  birds;  companions  of  the  Spring, 
Hopping  from  spray  to  spray,  were  heard  to  sln^. 
Both  eyes  and  can  receiv'd  a  like  delight, 
Enchanting  music,  and  a  charming  sight. 
On  Philomel  I  fix'd  my  Whole  desire ; 
And  listened  for  the  queen  of  all  the  quire ; 
Pain  would  1  hear  her  heavenly  voic^  to  sing; 
And  wanted  yet  an  omen  to  tiie  qiripg. 
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Attending  long  in  vain,  I  took  tlie  way, 
Whidi  through  a  path  but  scarcely  printed  lay ; 
In  narrow  mazes  oifl  it  seem'd  to  meet, 
And  look'd  as  lightly  pressed  by  fairy  feet. 
Wandering  1  walk'd  alone,  for  still  methought 
To  some  strange  end  so  strange  a  path  was  wrought : 
At  last  it  led  roe  where  an  arbour  stood. 
The  sacred  receptacle  of  the  wood :  [green. 

This  place  onmark'd,  though  oft  I  walked  the 
In  all  my  progress  I  had  never  seen : 
And,  seiz'd  at  once  with  wonder  and  delight, 
Gaz'd  all  around  me,  new  to  the  transporting 

sight 
'Twas  bench'd  with  turf,  and  goodly  to  be  seen. 
The  thick  young  grass  arose  in  fresher  green  r 
Tlie  mound  was  newly  made,  no  sight  could  pass 
Betwixt  the  nice  partitions  of  the  grass; 
The  well-united  sods  so  closely  lay ; 
And  all  around  the  shades  defended  it  from  day : 
Por  sycamores  with  eglantine  were  spread, 
A  hedge  about  the  sides,  a  covering  over  head. 
And  so  the  fragrant  brier  was  wove  between, 
The  sycamore  and  flowers  were  mixM  with  green, 
That  Nature  seemed  to  vary  the  delight ; 
And  satisfyd  at  once  the  smell  and  sight. 
The  master  workman  of  the  bower  was  known 
Through  fairy  lands,  and  built  for  Oberon; 
Who  twining  leaves  with  such  proportion  drew, 
'rhey  rose  by  measure,  and  by  rule  they  grew  j 
No  mortal  tongue  can  half  the  beauty  tell : 
For  none  but  hands  divine  could  work  so  welL 
Both  roof  and  sides  were  like  a  parlour  made, 
A  soft  recess,  and  a  cool  summer  shade ; 
The  hedge  was  set  so  thick,  no  foreign  eye 
The  persons  plac'd  #ithin  it  could  espy : 
But  all  that  pass'd  without  with  ease  was  seen, 
As  if  nor  fence  nor  tree  was  plac'd  between. 
^Twas  bordered  with  a  field  j  and  some  was  plain' 
With  grass,  and  some  was  sow'd  with  rising  grain. 
That   (now  the  dew  with  spangles  deqk'd  the 

ground) 
A  sweeter  spot  of  earth  was  never  found. 
I  look'd  and  10bk*d,  and  still  with  new  delight ; 
Such  joy  my  soul,  such  pleasures  filPd  my  sight 
And  the  fresh  eglantine  exhal!d  a  breath, 
Whose  odours  were  of  power  to  raise  from  death. 
Nor  sullen  discontent,  nor  anxious  care, 
Ev*n  though  brought  thither,  could  inhabit  there^ 
But  thence  they  fled  as  from  their  mortal  foe ; 
For  this  sweet  place  could  only  pleasure  know. 

Thus  as  I  mus'd,  I  cast  aside  my  eye, 
And  saw  a  medlar-tree  was  planted  nigh. 
The  spreading  branches  made  a  goodly  show, 
And  full  of  opening  blooms  was  every  bough : 
A  goldfinch  there  I  saw  with  gawdy  pride 
Of  painted  plumes,  that  hopp'd  from  side  to  side. 
Still  pecking  as  she  passM ;  and  still  she  drew 
The;  sweets  from  every  flower,  and  suck*d  the  dew 
SuflicM  at  length,  she  warbled  in  her  throat, 
And  tun'd  her  voice  to  many  a  merry  note. 
But  indistinct,  and  neither  sweet  nor  clear, 
Yet  such  as  soothed  my  soul,  and  pleas'd  my  ear. 

Her  short  performance  was  no  sooner  tryM, 
When  she  1  sought,  the  nightingale  reply'd : 
So  sweet,  so  shrill,  so  variously  she  sung, 
That  the  grove  echoed,  and  the  valleys  rung: 
And  1  so  ravish'd  with  her  heavenly  note, 
I  stood  entranc'd,  and  had  no  room  for  thought, 
But,  all  b'er-powerM  with  ecstasy  of  bliss,  • 
Waa  in  a  pleasing  dream  of  Paradiaej^ 


At  length  I  wak'd,  and  looking  round  the  bower, 

Searched  every  tree,  and  pry'd  on  every  flower. 

If  any-where  by  chance  1  might  espy. 

The  rural  poet  of  the  melody : 

For  still  methought  she  sung  not  far  away : 

At  last  I  found  her  on  a  laui^el  spray. 

Close  by  my  side  she  sat,  and  fair  in  sight. 

Full  in  a  line  against  her  opposite; 

Where  stood  with  eglantine  the  laurel  twin'd ; 

And  both  their  native  sweets  were  well  conjoined. 

On  the  green  bank  I  sat,  and  listened  long 
(Sitting  was  more  convenient  for  the  song) : 
Nor  till  her  lay  was  ended  could  I  move. 
But  wishM  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  grove. 
Only  methought  the  time  too  swiftly  pass'd, 
And  every  note  I  fearM  would  be  the  last. 
My  sight,  and  smell,  and  bearing  were  employM, 
And  all  three  senses  iii  full  gust  enjoy'd. 
And  what  alone  did  all  the  rest  surpass, 
The  sweet  possession  of  the  fairy  place; 
Single,  and  conscious  to  'myself  alone 
Of  pleasures  to  th'  excluded  world  unknown: 
Pleasures  which  no  where  else  were  tO  be  found, 
And  all  Elysium  in  a  spot  of  gpround. 

Thus'iyhile  I  sat  intent  to  see  and  hear. 
And  drew  perfumes  of  more  than  vital  air. 
All  suddenly  1  heard  th'  approaching  sound 
Of  vocal  music,  on  th»  enchanted  ground : 
An  host  of  saints  it  seem'd,  so  fiiU  the  quire ; 
As  if  the  bless'd  above  did  all  conspire 
To  join  their  voices,  and  neglect  the  lyre. 
At  length  there  issued  from  the  grove  behind 
A  fair  as$*embly  of  the  female  kind : 
A  train  less  fair,  as  ancient  fathers  tell, 
Seduced  the  sons  of  Heaven  to  rebel. 
I  pass  their  furm,  and  every  charming  grace, 
IxisR  than  an  augel  would  their  worth  debase : 
But  their  attire,  like  liveries  of  a  kind 
All  rich  and  rare,  is  fresh  within  my  mind. 
In  velvet  white  as  snow  the  troop  was  gown'd. 
The  seams  with  sparkling  emeralds  set  around  : 
Their  hoods  and  sleeves  the  same;  and  purfled 

o'er 
With  diamonds,  pearls,  and  all  the  shining  store 
Of  eastern  pomp :  their  long  descending  train, 
'With  rubies  edg'd,  and  sapphires,  swept  the  plain : 
High  on  their  heads,  with  jewels  richly  set, ' 
Each  lady  wore  a  radiant  coronet. 
Beneath  the  circles,  all  the  quire  was  graced 
With  chaplets  green,  on  their  fair  foreheads  placM. 
Of  laurel  some,  of  woodbine  many  more; 
And  wreaths  of  agnus  castus  others  bore : 
These  last,  who  with  those  virgin  crowns  were 

dress'd, 
Appeared  in  higher  honour  than  the  rest. 
They  danc'd  around:  but  in  the  midst  was  seen 
A  lady  of  a  more  majestic  mien ;  [queen. 

By  stature  and  by  beauty  mark'd  their  ^overeigu 

She  in  the  midst  began  with  sober  grace ; 
Her  servant's  eyes  were  fix»d  upou  her  face. 
And,  as  she  mov'd  or  tum'd,  her  motions  viewed. 
Her  measures  kej>t,  and  step  by  step  pursued. 
Methought  she  trod  the  ground  with  greater  gracv. 
With  more  of  godhead  shining  in  her  face  j 
And  as  in  beauty  she  surpassed  the  quire. 
So,  nobler  than  the  rest,  was  her  attire. 
A  crown  of  ruddy  gold  enclo8*d  her  brow, 
Plain  without  pomp,  and  rich  without  a  show : 
A  branch  of  agnus  castus  in  her  hand 
She  bore  aloft  (her  sceptre  of  command); 
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Admir'd,  adorM  by  all  the  circling  crowd, 

For  wheresoe'er  she  turned  her  fece,  they  bow'd  : 

And  as  she  danc'd,  a  roundelaf  she  sung, 

In  honour  of  the  laurel,  ever  young : 

She  rais'd  her  voice  on  high,  and  sung  so  clear, 

The  fawns  came  scudding  ^om.  the  groves  to 

And  all  the  bending  forest  lent  an  ear.  [hear : 

At  every  close  she  made,  th*  attending  throne 

Reply  *dy  and  bore  the  burthen  of  the  song :        * 

So  just,  so  small,  yet  in  so  sweet  a  note. 

It  seemed  the  Inusic  melted  in  the  throat 

Thus  dancing  on,  and  singing  as  they  donc'd. 
They  to  the  middle  of  the  mead  advanc'd. 
Till  round  my  arbotar  a  new  ring  they  made. 
And  footed  it  about  the  secret  shade. 
O^eijoyM  to  see  the  jolly  troop  so  near, 
But  somewhat  aw'd,  I  shook  with  holy  fear  ; 
Yet  not  so  much,  but  that  I  noted  well 
Who  did  the  most  in  song  or  dance  excel.      ^ 

Not  long  1  had  observed,  when  from  alar 
I  heard  a  sudden  symphony  of  war ; 
The  neighing  coursers,  and  the  soldiers  cry. 
And  sounding  trumps  that  seem*d  to  tear  the 

sky: 
I  saw  soon  after  this,  behind  the  grove 
From  whence  the  ladies  did  in  order  more. 
Come  issuing  out  in  arms  a  warrior  train. 
That  like  a  deluge  pour'd  upon  the  plain  : 
On  barbed  steeds  they  rode  in  proud  array, 
Thick  as  the  coll^^  of  the  bees  in  May, 
When  swarming  o»er  the  dusky  fields  they  fly. 
New  to  the  flowers,  and  intercept  the  sky. 
So  fierce  they  drove,  their  coursers  were  so  fleet. 
That  the  turf  trembled  underneath  their  feet. 

To  tell  their  costly  furniture  were  long, 
The  summer's  day  would  end  before  the  song : 
To  purchase  but  the  tanth  of  all  their  store. 
Would  make  the  mighty  Persian  monarch  poor. 
Yet  what  I  can,  I  will;  bdbre  the  rest 
The  trumpets  issued,  in  white  mantles  dress»d : 
A  numeroos  troop,  and  all  their  heads  around 
With  chaplets  green  of  cerrial-oak  werecrowu'd; 
And  at  each  trumpet  was  a  banner  bound. 
Which,  waving  in  the  wind,  displayed  at  large 
Their  master's  coat  of  arms,  and  knightly  charge. 
Broad  were  the  banners,  and  of  snowy  hue,     ' 
A  purer  web  the  silk-worm  never  drew. 
The  chief  about  their  necks  the  scutcheons  wore, 
With  orient  pearls  and  jewels  powder'd  o'er : 
Broad  were  their  collars  too,  and  every  one 
Was  set  about  with  many  a  costly  stone. 
Nert  these  of  kings  at  arms  a  goodly  train 
In  proud  array  came  prancing  o'er  the  plain : 
Their  cloaks  were  cloth  of  silver  mix'd  with  gold. 
And  garlands  green  around  their  temples  roll'd ; 
Rich  crowns  were   on   their   royal   scutcheons 

plac'd. 
With  sapphires,  diamonds,  and  with  rubies  grac'd : 
And  as  the  trumpets  their  appearance  made, 
So  these  in  habits  were  alike  array'd ; 
Bat  with  a  pace  more  sober,  and  more  slow  ; 
And  twenty,  rank  in  rank,  they  rode  a  row. 
The  pursuivants  came  next,  in  number  more ; 
And  like  the  heralds  each  his  scutcheon  bore: 
Clad  in  white  velvet  a(l  their  troop  they  led. 
With  each  an  oaken  chaplet  on  his  head. 

Nine  royal  knights  in  equal  rank  succeed. 
Each  warrior  mounted  on  a  fiery  steed  : 
Id  »rolden  armour  glorious  to  behold  ; 
The  rivets  of  their  armt  were  uail'd  witli  gold. 


Their  surcoats  of  white  ennin  fur  were  made. 
With  cloth  of  gold  between*,  that  cast  a  glittering 

shade; 
The  trappings  of  their  steeds  were  of  the  same ; 
The  goUen  fringe  ev'n  set  the  ground  on  flame. 
And  drew  a  precious  trail :  a  crown  divine 
Of  laurel  did  about  their  temples  twine. 

Three  henchmen  were  for  every  knight  asslgn'd. 
All  in  rich  livery  clad,  and  of  a  kind : 
White  velvet,  but  unshorn,  for  cloaks  they  wore. 
And  each  within  ftis  hand  a  truncheon  bore : 
The  foremost  held  a  helm  of  rare  device ; 
A  prince's  ransom  would  not  pay  the  price. 
The  second  bore  the  buckler  of  his  knight. 
The  third  of  cornel-wood  a  spear  upright. 
Headed  with  piercing  steel,  and  polish'd  bright. 
Like  to  their  lords  their  equipage  was  seen. 
And  all  their  foreheads  crown'd  with  garlanda 
green.  [shield. 

And  after  these  came,  arm'd  with  spear  and 
An  host  so  great,  as  cover'd  all  the  field, 
And  all  their  foreheads,  like  the  knights  before. 
With  laurels  ever  green  were  shaded  o'er. 
Or  oak,  or  other  leaves  of  lasting  kind, 
Tenacious  of  the  stem,  and  firm  against  the  wind. 
Some  in  their  hands,  beside  the  lance  and  shield. 
The  boughs  of  woodbine  or  of  hawthorn  held. 
Or  branches  for  their  mystic  emblems  took. 
Of  palm,  of  laurel,  or  of  cerrial  oak. 
Thus  marching  to  the  trumpet's  lofty  sound. 
Drawn    in    two   Hnes    adverse    they   whecPd 

around. 
And  in  the  middle  meadow  took  their  ground. 
Among  themselves  the  tumey  they  divide. 
In  equal  squadrons  rang*d  on  either  side. 
Then  tum'd  their  horses  heads,  and  man  to  man, 
And  steed  to  steed  oppos'd,  the  justs  began. 
They  lightly  set  their  lances  in  the  rest. 
And,  at  the  sign,  against  each  other  prefis'd : 
They  met.     1,  sitting  at  my  ease,  beheld 
The  mix'd  events,  and  fortunes  of  the  field. 
Some  broke  their  spears,  some  tumbled   horse 

and  man. 
And  round  the  field  the  lighten'd  coursers  nm. 
An  hour  and  more,  like  tides,  in  equal  sway 
They  rush'd,  and  won  by  turns,  and  lost  the  day  i 
At  length  the  nine  (who  still  together  held) 
Their  feinting  foes  to  shameful  fight  compell'd. 
And  with  resistless-force  o'cr-ran  the  field. 
Thus,  to  their  fame,  when  finished  was  the  fight. 
The  victors  from  their  lofty  steeds  alight : 
Like  them  dismounted  all  the  warlike  train. 
And  two  by  two  proceeded  o'er  the  plain : 
Till  to  the  fair  assembly  they  advanc'd. 
Who  near  the  secret  aibour  sung  and  danc'd. 
The  ladies  left  their  measures  at  the  sight. 
To  meet  the  chiefs  returning  from  the  fight. 
And  each  with  open  arms  embrac'd  Jber  chosen 

knight. 
Amid  the  plain  a  spreading  laurel  stood. 
The  grace  and  ornament  of  all  the  wood  : 
That  pleasing  shade  they  sought,  a  soft  retreat 
From  sudden  April  showers,  a  shelter  from  the 

heat: 
Her  leafy  arms  with  such  extent  were  spread. 
So  near  the  clouds  was  her  aspiring  head. 
That  hosts  of  birds,  that  wing  the  liquid  air, 
Perch'd  in  the  boughs,  had  nightly  lodging  there : 
And  flocks  of  sheep  beneath  the  shade  from  far 
I  Might  bear  the  rattling  hail,  and  wintery  war. 
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From  Heaven's  inclemency  here  foond  retreat, 
£i\joy*d  the  cool,  and  shunn*d  the  scorchinj(  Ueati 
A  hundred  knights  mis^ht  there  at  ease  abide  ; 
And  every  knight  a  lady  by  his  side : 
The  trunk  itself  such  odours  did  bequeath, 
That  a  Moluocan  breeze  to  these  was  common 

breath. 
The  lords  and  ladies  here,  approaching,  paid 
Their  homage,  with  a  low  obeisance  made : 
And  seem'd  to  venerate  the  sacred  shade. 
These  rites  performed,  their  pleastiresthey  pursue. 
With  song  of  love,  and  mix  with  pleasures  new  ; 
Around  t})e  holy  tree  their  dance  they  frame. 
And  every  champion  leads  his  chosen  dame. 

I  cast  my  sight  upon  the  farther  field, 
And  a  fresh  object  of  delight  beheld  : 
For  from  the  region  of  the  west  1  heard 
New  music  sound,  and  ^  new  troop  appeared  ; 
Of  knights,  and  ladies  mixM,  a  jolly  band. 
But  all  on  foot  they  marchM,  and  hand  in  hand. 

The  ladies  dress'd  in  rich  symars  were  seen 
Of  Florence   satin,   fiower'd   with   white    and 

green. 
And  for  a  shade  betwixt  the  bloomy  gridelin. 
The  borders  of  their  petticoats  below 
Were  guarded  thick  with  rubies  on  a  row ; 
And  every  damsel  wore  upon  her  head 
Of  flowers  a  garland  blended  white  and  red. 
Attir*d  in  mantles  all  the  knights  were  seen. 
That  gratify'd  the  view  with  cheerful  green : 
Their  chaplets  of  their  ladies  colours  were, 
Composed  of  white  and  red,  to  shade  their  shin- 
ing hair. 
Before  the  merry  troop  the  minstrels  play'd ; 
All  in  their  master's  liveries  were  array'd. 
And  clad  in  green,  and  on  their  temples  wore 
The  chaplets  white  and  red  their  ladies  bore. 
Their  instruments  were  various  in  their  kind. 
Some  for  the  bow,  and  some  for  breathing  wind  : 
The  sawtry,  pipe,  and  hautboy's  noisy  band, 
And  the  soil  lute  trembling  beneath  the  touching 

hand. 
A  tuft  of  daisies  on  a  flowery  lay 
They  saw,  and  thitherward  they  bent  their  way ; 
To  this  both  knights  ar.d  dames  their  homage 

made. 
And  due  obeisance  to  the  daisy  paid. 
And  then  the  band  of  flutes  began  to  play, 
To  which  a  lady  sung  a  virelay  : 
And  still  at  every  close  she  would  repeat 
The  burthen  of  the  song,  "  The  daisy  is  so  sweet." 
**  The  daisy  is  so  sweet,"  when  she  begxm. 
The  troop  of  knights  and  dames  continued  on. 
The  concert  and  the  voice  so  charm'd  my  ear, 
And  soothM  my  soul,  that  it  was  Htaven  to  hear. 
But  soon  their  pleasure  pass'd :  at  noon  of  day. 
The  Sun  with  sultry  beams  began  to  play : 
Not  Sirins  s)ioots  a  fiercer  flame  from  high. 
When  with  4)  is  poisonous  breath  he  blasts  the  sky: 
Then  droop'd  the  fiiding  flowers  (their  beauty 

fled) 
And  clos'd  their  sickly  eyes,  and  hung  the  head ; 
And,rivflM  up  with  heat,  lay  dying  in  their  bed. 
The  ladies  gasp'd,  and  scarcely  could  respire; 
The  breath  they  drew,  no  longer  air,  but  Are ; 
The  fainty  knights  were  scorch'd  j  and  knew  not 

where 
To  run  for  shelter,  for  no  shade  was  near; 
And  after  this  the  gathering  clouds  amain 
Pour'd  down  a  storm  of  rattling  bail  and  rain : 


And   lightning   flasb'd   betwixt:  the  field,  an4 

flowers. 
Burnt  up  before,  were  buried  in  the  showers. 
The  i^ulies  and  the  knights,  no  sfielter  nigh. 
Bare  to  the  weather,  and  the  wintery  sky. 
Were  dropping  wet,  disconsolate,  and  wan. 
And  through  their  Uiin  array  received  the  rain  ; 
While  those  in  white,  protected  by  the  tree. 
Saw  pass  in  vain  th'  assault,  and  stood  from 

danger  free. 
But  as  compassion  mov'd  their  gentle  minds. 
When  ceas'd  the  storm,  and  silent  were  the  winds, 
Displeas'd  at  what,  not  suffering,  they  had  seen. 
They  went  to  cheer  the  factioa  of  the  green : 
The  queen  in  white  array,  before  her  band,     . 
Salutinsr,  took  her  rival  by  the  hand ; 
So  did  the  knights  and  dames,  with  courtly  graec^ 
And  with  behaviour  sweet,  their  foes  embrace : 
Then  thus  the  queen  with  laurel  on  her  brow, 
"  "Fair  sister,  I  have  suffered  in  your  woe ; 
Nor  shall  be  wanting  aught  within  my  power 
For  your  relief  in  my  refireshing  bower." 
That  other  answered  with  a  lowly  look. 
And  soon  the  gracious  invitation  took : 
For  ill  at  ease  hoth  she  and  all  her  train 
The  scorching  Sun  had  borne,  and  beating  raju. 
Like  courtesy  was  us*d  by  all  in  white,       [knipht. 
Each  dame  a  dame  received,  and  every  knight  a 
The  laurel  champions  with  their  swords  invade 
The  neighbouring  forests,  where  the  justs  were 

made. 
And  serewood  from  the  rotten  hedges  took. 
And  seeds  of  latent  fire  from  flints  provoke : 
A  cheerful  blaze  arose,  and  by  the  fire 
They  warm'd  their  fi-ozen  feet,  and  dry'd  their 

wet  attire. 
Rcfrcsh*d  with  heal,  the  ladies  sought  around 
For  virtuous  herbs,  which  gathered  from  the  ground 
They  squeez'd  the  juice,  and  cooling  ointment 

made,  .  [skins  they  laid : 

Which  on  their  sun-burnt  cheeks  and  their  chapt 
Then  sought  p;reen  sallads,  which  they  bade  theni 
A  sovereign  remedy  for  inward  heat  [eat. 

The  lady  of  the  leaf  ordain'd  a  feast. 
And  made  the  lady  of  the  flower  her  guest : 
When  to,  a  bower  ascended  on  the  plain,      [train. 
With  sudden  seats  ordain'd,  and  large  for  either 
This  bower  was  near  my  pleasant  ariwur  plac'd. 
That  I  could  hear  and  see  whatever  pass'd : 
The  ladies  sat  with  each  a  knight  between. 
Distinguished  by  their  colours,  white  and  green ; 
The  vanquished  party  with  the  victors  join'd. 
Nor  wanted  sweet  discourse,  the  banquet  of  tlie 

mind. 
Mean  time  the  minstrels  play'd  on  either  side. 
Vain  of  their  art,  and  for  the  mastery  vy»d : 
The  sweet  contention  lasted  for  an  hour. 
And  reach'd  my  secret  arbour  from  the  bower. 

The  Sun  was  set ;  and  Vesper,  to  supply 
His  absent  beams,  bad  lighted  up  tJie  sky : 
When  Philomel,  officious  all  the  day 
To  sing  the  service  oTth'  ensuing  May, 
Fled  firom  her  laurel  shade,  and  winjiM  her  flight 
Directly  to  the  queen  array 'd  in  white; 
And,  hopping,  sat  familiar  on  her  hand, 
A  new  musician,  and  increased  the  band. 

The  goldfinch,  who,  to  shun  the  scalding  heat, 
Had  chang*d  the  medlar  for  a  safer  seat. 
And,  hid  in  bushes,  'scap'd  the  bitter  shower. 
Now  pcrch'd  upon  the  lady  of  the  flower; 
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And  eUbopfoog^ter  boMingoutjUieir  throats. 
And  folding  op  their  wings,  renew'd  their  notes  : 
As  if  all  dhy,  preluding  to  the  fight, 
They  only  had  rebears'd,  to  sing  by  night : 
The  banquet  ended,  and  the  battle  done, 
They  danc>d  by  star-light  and  the  friendly  Moon: 
And  when  tbey  were  to  part,  the  laureat  queen 
Snpply'd  with  steeds  the  lady  of  the  green, 
Her  and  her  train  conducting  on  the  way. 
The  Moon  to  follow,  and  avoid  the  day. 

This  when  I  saw,  inquisitive  to  know 
The  secret  moral  of  the  mystic  show, 
I  started  from  my  sha^e,  in  hopes  to  find 
Some  nymph  to  satisfy  my  longing  mind : 
And,  as  my  fair  adycoture  fell,  1  found 
A  lady  all  in  white,  with  laurel  crown'd. 
Who  closed  the  rear,  and  softly  pacM  along, 
Repeating  to  herself  the  former  song. 
With  due  respect  my  body  I  inclin*d, 
As  to  some  being  of  superior  kind. 
And  made  my  court  according  to  the  day. 
Wishing  her  queen  and  her  a  happy  May. 
*'  Great  thanks,  my  daughter  ,*'w{th  a  graciousbow. 
She  said ;  and  I,  who  much  desirM  to  know 
Of  whence  she  was,  3ret  fearful  how  to  break 
My  mind,  adventured  humbly  thus  to  speak : 
"  Madam,  might  I  presume  and  not  offend. 
So  may  the  star;^  and  shining  Moon  attend 
Your  uightly  sports,  as  you  vouchsafe  to  tell 
What  nymphs  they  were  who  mortal  forms  excel, 
And  what  the  knights  who  fought  in  listed  fields 

sowelL" 
To  this  the  dame  reply»d :  "  Fair  daughter,  know, 
That  what  you  saw  was  all  a  fairy  show : 
And  all  those  airy  shapes  you  now  behold. 
Were  human  bodies  once,  and  clothed  with  earthly 

mold,' 
Our  souls,  not  yet  prepared  for  upper^  light. 
Till  doomsday  irander  in  the  shades  of  night ; 
This  only  holiday  of  all  the  year. 
We  privil^M  in  sunshine  may  appear: 
With  songs  and  dance  we  celebrate  the  day, 
And  with  due  honours  usher  in  the  May. 
At  other  times  we  reign  by  night  alone. 
And  posting  through  the  skies  pursue  the  Moon : 
But  when  the  mom  arises,  none  are  found ; 
For  cruel  Demogorgon  walks  the  round. 
And  if  be  finds  a  &iry  lag  in  light. 
He  drives  the  wretch  before,  and  lashes   into 
night. 

**  All  courteous  are  by  kind ;  and  ever  proud 
With  friendly  offices  to  help  the  good. 
In  every  land  we  have  a  larger  space  . 
Than  what  is  known  to  you  of  mortal  race : 
Where  we  with  green  adorn  our  feiry  bowers. 
And  ev'n  this  grove,  unseen  before,  is  ours. 
Know  forther ;  every  lady  clothM  in  white. 
And,  CTOwn'd  with  oak  and  laurel  every  knight. 
Are  servants  to  the  Leaf,  by  liveries  known 
Of  innoc^ce ;  and  4  myself  am  one. 
Saw  you  not  her  so  graceful  to  behold 
In  white  attire,  and  crown'd  with  radiant  gold? 
The  sovereign  lady  of  our  land  is  she, 
Diana  calPd,  the  queen  of  chastity : 
And,  for  the  spotless  name  of  maid  she  heart. 
That  agnus  castus  in  her  J>and  appears ; 
And  all  her  train,  with  leafy  chaplets  crown*d, 
Were  for  nnblam*d  virginity  renowned ; 
But  those  the  chi^and  highest  in  command 
Who  bear  thosa  liely  bran«hiM  i«  their  hand : 
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The  knights  adom'd  with  laurel  crowns  are  they. 
Whom  death  nor  danger  never  could  dismay, 
Victorious  names'  who  made  the  world  obey : 
Who,  while  they  liv'd,  in  deeds  of  arms  excelled. 
And  aflcr  deathfor  deities  were  he'.d. 
But  those,  who  wear  the  woodbine  on  their  brow. 
Were  knights  of  love,  who  never  broke  their  vow  j 
Firm  to  their  plighted  feith,  and  ever  fi^ee 
From  fears,  and  fickle  chance,  and  jealousy. 
The  lords  and  ladies,  who  the  woodbine  bear. 
As  true  as  Tristram  and  Isotta  were." 

**  But  what  are  those,**  said  I,  "  th*  unconquerM 

nine. 
Who  crow(i*d  with  laurel-wreaths  in  golden  ar- 
mour shine? 
And  who  the  knights  in  green,  and  what  the  ti4in 
Of  ladies  dress*d  with  daisies  on  the  plain  ? 
,Why  both  the  bands  in  worship  disagree. 
And  some  adore  the  flower,  and  some  the  tree  ?»* 
**  Just  is  your  suit,  fair  daughter,*'  said  the 

dame: 
"  Those  laurePd  chiefs  were  men  of  mighty  fame; 
Nine  worthies  were  they  call*d  of  different  rites. 
Three  Jews,  three  Pagans,  and  three  Christian 

knights. 
These,  as  you  see,  ride  foremost  in  the  field, 
As  they  the  foremost  rank  of  honour  heW,    ^ 
And  all  in  deeds  of  chivalry  excelVd : 
Their  temples  wreath*d  with   leaves,  that,  still 

renew ; 
For  deathless  laurel  is  the  victor*s  due : 
Who  bear  the  bows  were  knights  in  Arthur's  reign. 
Twelve  they,  and  twelve  the  peers  of  Charlemain: 
For  bows  the  strength  of  brawny  arms  imply. 
Emblems  of  valour  and  of  victory. 
Behold  an  order  yet  of  newer  date. 
Doubling  their  number,  equal  in  their  state; 
Our  England's  ornament,  the  crown's  defence. 
In  battle  brave,  protectors  of  their  prince  : 
Unchang*d  by  fortune,  to  their  sovereign  true, 
For  which  their  manly  legs  are  bound  with  blue. 
These,  of  the  garter  caird,  of  faith  (mstain'd; 
In  fighting  fields  the  laurel  have'obtain^d. 
And  well  repaid  the  honours  which  they  gainM. 
The  laurel  wreaths  were^rst  by  Caesar  worn. 
And  still  they  Caesar's  successors  adorn  : 
One  leaf  of  this  is  immortality. 
And  more  of  worth  than  all  the  world  can  buy." 
"  One  doubt  remains,**  said  I,  **  the  dames  in 

green. 
What  were  their  qualities,  and  who  their  quqen  ?** 
*'  Flora  commands,**  said  she,  *'  those  nymphs 

and  knights, 
Who  liv'd  in  slothful  ease  and  loose  delights; 
Who  never  acts  of  honour  durst  pursue, 
The  men  inglorious  kiii^ts,the  ladies  all  untrue; 
Who,  nurs*d  in  idleness,  and  train'd  in  courts, 
Pass*d  all  their  precious  hours  in  plays  and  sports. 
Till  Death  behind  came  stalking  on,  unseen, 
And  wither*d  (like  the  storm)  the  freshness  of 

their  green. 
These,  and  their  mates,  enjoy  their  present  hour» 
And  therefore  pay  their  homage  to  the  Flower. 
But  knights  in  knightlydeeds  should  persevere,  . 
And  still  continue  what  at  first  they  werie; 
Continue,  and  proceed  in  honour's  fkir  career. 
No  room  for  cowardice,  or  dull  delay ; 
Prom  good  to  better  they  should  urge  their  way. 
For  this  with  ^deif  spurs  the  chiefs  are^  graced. 
With  pointed  revels  anii*d  to  mend  tbair  \m^t 
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For  this  with  tastit  g  le&Tes  their  brows  are  bound ; 

For  laurel  is  the  sign  of  labour  crowu'd. 

Which  boirs  the  bitter  blast,  nor  shaken  falls  to 

ground: 
From  winter  winds  it  suffers  no  decay. 
For  ewet  fresh  and  fi&ir,  and  every  month  is  May. 
Er*jk  when  the  vital  sap  retreats  below, 
Ev'n  when  the  hoary  bead  is  hid  in  snow  ; 
The  life  is  in  the  lei^,  and  still  between 
The  fits  of  &I ling  snow  appears  the  streaky  green. 
Not  so  the  flower,  which  lasts  for  little  space, 
A  short-liv'd  good,  and  an  uncertain  grace; 
This  way  and  that  the  feeble  stem  is  dri\'ea. 
Weak  to  sustainthe  storms  and  ii\)uriesof  Htjaven. 
Propp'd  by  the  spHng,  it  lifts  aloft  the  head. 
But  of  a  sickly  beauty,  soon  to  shed ; 
In  summer  living,  and  in  winter  dead. 
For  things  of  tender  kind,  for  pleasure  made, 
Shoot  up  with  swift  increase,  and  sudden  are 
.   decayed." 

With  humble  words,  the  wisest  1  could  frame. 
And  proferr'd  service,  I  repaid  the  dame ; 
That,  of  her  grace,  she  gave  her  maid  to  know 
The  secret  meaning  of  thi^  moral  show. 
And  she,  to  prove  what  profit  I  had  made 
Of  mystic  truth,  in  fables  first  conveyM, 
Demanded,  till  the  next  returning  May, 
Whether  the  Leaf  or  Flower  I  would  obey  ? 
I  chosftihe  leaf;  she  smiled  with  sober  chear. 
And  wish'd  me  feir  adventure  for  the  year. 
And  gave  me  diarms  and  sigils,  for  defence 
Against  ill  tongues  that  scan^lal  innocend- : 
"  But  I,'*  said  she,  **  my  fellows  must  pursue. 
Already  past  the  plain,  and  out  of  view.*^ 

We  parted  thus ;  I  homeward  sped  my  way, 
Bewilder'd  in  the  wood  till  dawn  of  day :     [  May. 
And  met  the  merry  crew  who  danc'd  about  the 
Then,  late  refreshed  with  sleep,  1  rose  tp  write 
The  visionary  vigils  of  the  night : 
Blush,  as  thou  may 'st,  my  Little  Book,  with  shame, 
Nor  hope  with  homely  verse  to  purchase  fame ; 
For  such  thy  Maker  chose :  and  so  designed 
I  Thy.  simple  style  to  suit  thy  lowly  kind. 


THE   WIFE  OF  BATH, 

HER  TALE. 

Iv  days  of  old,  when  Arthur  fill'd  the  throne, 
-Whose  acts  and  fiime  to  foreign  lands  were  blown ; 
The  king  of  elfs  and  little  &iry  queen 
Gambol'd  on  heaths,  and  danc'd  on  every  green ; 
And  where  the  jolly  troop  bad  led  the  round. 
The  grass  unbidden  rose,  and  mark'd  the  ground  : 
Nor  darkling  did  they  i^lance,  the  silver  light 
Of  Phoebe  served  to  guide  their  steps  aright. 
And,  with  their  tripping  pleasM,  prolong   the 

night. 
Her  beams  they  foUewM,  where  at  full  she  played, 
Nor  idngcr  than- she  shed  her  horns  they  stayM, 
From  thence  with  airy  flight  to  foreign  lands 

convey'd. 
Above  the  rest  our  Britain  held  they  dear. 
More  solemnly  they  kept  their  sabl»ths  here» 
And  made  more  spacious  rings,  and  revePd  half 

the  year. 
^   I  qwak  of  ancient  times,  for  now,  the  swain 
Betuming  late  may  pass  the  woods  in  vain. 
And  nercr  hope  to  see  the  nightly  train : 


In  vain  the  dairy  now  with  mint  is  dresttf, 

The  dairy-maid  expects  no  fairy  guest 

To  skim  the  bowls,  and  after  pay  the  feast. 

She  sighs,  and  shakes  her  empty  shoes  in  vain. 

No  silver  penny  to  reward  her  pain : 

For  priests,  with  prayers  and  other  goodly  geer. 

Have  made  themerry  goblins  disappear ; 

And  where  they  played  their  merry  pranks  befofe. 

Have  sprinkled  holy  water  on  the'floor : 

And  friars  that  through  the  wealthy  regions  run. 

Thick  as  the  motes  that  twinkle  in  the  sun. 

Resort  to  fanners  rich,  and  bless  their  balls. 

And  exordse  the  beds,  and  cross  the  walls  : 

This  makes  the  feiry  quires  forsake  the  place. 

When  once  'tis  hallow'd  with  the  rites  of  grace : 

But  in  the  walks  where  wicked  elves  have  beisn. 

The  learning  of  the  parish  now  is  seen, 

The  midnight  parson  posting  o'er  the  green. 

With  gown  tucked  up,   to  wakes,   for  Sunday 

next; 
With  humming  ale  encouraging  his  text ; 
Nor  wants  the  holy  leer  to  country-girl  betwixt. 
From  fiends  and  imps  he  sets  the  village  free. 
There  haunts  not  any  incubus  but  he. 
The  maids  and  women  i>eed  no  danger  fear 
To  walk  by  night,  and  sanctity  so  near : 
For  by  some  haycock,  or  some  shady  thorn. 
He  bids  his  beads  both  even  song  ^d  mom. 

It  so  befel  in  this  king  Arthur's  reign, 
A  lusty  knight  was  pricking  o'er  the  plain; 
A  bachelor  he  was,  and  of  the  courtly  train. 
It  happen'd,  as  he  rode,  a  damsel  gay 
In  russet  robes  to  market  took  her  way : 
Soon  on  the  girl  he  cast  an  amorous  eye. 
So  straight  she  walk'd,  and  on  her  pasterns  high  : 
If  seeing  her  behind  he  lik'd  her  pace. 
Now  turning  short,  he  better  likes  her  face. 
He  lights  in  haste,  and,  full  of  youthful  fire. 
By  force  aocomplish'd  his  obscene  desire : 
This  done,  away  he  rode,  not  unespy'd, 
For  swarming  at  his  back  the  cdUntry  cry'd : 
And  once  in  view  they  never  lost  the  sight. 
But  seiz'd,  and  pinion'd  brought-  to  court  the 
knight. 

Then  courts  of  kings  were  held  in  high  renown^ 
Ere  made  the  common  brothels  of  the  town : 
There,  virgins  honourable  vows  reoeir'd. 
But  chaste  as  maids  ih  monasteries  liv'd : 
The  king  himself,  to  nuptial  ties  a  slave, 
No  bad  example  to  his  poets  gave :  . 
And  they,  not  bad,  but  in  a  vicious  age. 
Had  not,  to  please  the  prince,  debauch'd  the  staee. 

Now  what  should  Arthur  do?     He  lov'd  the 
knight, 
But  8overei{(n  monarchs  are  the  source  of  right : 
Mov'd  by  the  damsel's  tears  and  common  cry. 
He  doom'd  the  brutal  ravisher  to  die. 
But  fair  Geneura  rose  in  his  defence. 
And  pray'd  so  hard  for  mercy  from  the  prince. 
That  to  his  queen  the  king  th'  ofiender  gave. 
And  left  it  in  her  power  to  kill  or  save :  , 
This  gracious  act  the  ladies  all  approve, 
Who  thought  it  much  a  man  should  die  forlove^ 
And  with  their  mistress  joiu'd  in  close  debate 
(Covering  their  kindness  with  dissembled  hate) 
If  not  to  free  him,  to  prolong  his  fate. 
At  last  agreed  they  call'd  him  by  consent 
Before  the  queeti  and  female  parliament, 
And  the  fair  speaker  rising  from  the  chair. 
Did  thus  the  judgment  of  the  house  declare. 
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**  Sir  knight,  though  I  have  ask*d  thy  life,  yet 
still 
Thy  destiny  depends  opon  my  will : 
Nor  hast  thon  other  surety  than  the  grace 
Not  due  to  thee  from  our  offended  race. 
But  as  our  kind  is  of  a  softer  mold, 
And  cannot  blood  without  a  sigh  behold, 
I  grant  thee  life ;  reserving  still  the  power 
To  take  the  forfeit  when  1>  see  my  hour : , 
Unless  thy  answer  to  my  next  demand  ^ 
Shall  set  thee  free  from  our  avenging  hand. 
The  question,  whose  solution  1  require. 
Is,  Whatth<>  sex  of  women  most  desire? 
In  this  dispute  thy  judges  are  at  strife ; 
Beware ;  for  on  thy  wit  depends  thy  Iif5e. 
Yet  (lest,  surprisVl,  unknowing  what  to  say. 
Thou  damn  thyself  )we  give  thee  farther  day : 
A  year  is  thine  to  wander  at  thy  will ; 
And  learn  from  others,  if  thou  want'st  the  skill. 
But,  not  to  hold  our  proffer  tum'd  in  scorn. 
Good  sureties  will  we  have  for  thy  return  ; 
That  at  the  time  prefixed  thou  shalt  obey. 
And  at  thy  pledge's  peril  keep  thy  day." 

Woe  was  the  knight  at  this  severe  command ; 
Bnt  well  he  knew  'twas  bootless  to  withstand : 
The  terms  accepted  as  the  &ir  ordain. 
He  put  in  bail  for  his  wturn  again. 
And  pronrisM  answer  at  the  day  assigned, 
The  best,  with  Heaven's  assistance,  he  could  find. 

His  leave  thus  taken,  on  his  way  he  went 
With  heavy  heart,  and  full  of  discontent. 
Misdoubting  much,  and  fearf^il  of  th'  event 
'Twas  hard  the  truth  of  such  a  point  to  find. 
As  was  not  yet  agreed  among  the  kind. 
Thus  on  he  went ;  still  anxious  more  ahd  more, 
Ask'd  all  he  met,  and  knock'd  at  every  door; 
Bnquir'd  of  men;  bnt  made  his  chief  request 
To  learn  from  women  what  they  lov*d  the  best. 
They  answered  each  according  to  her  mind 
To  please  herself,  not  all  the  female  kind. 
One  was  for  wealth,  another  was  for  place : 
Crones,  old  and  ugly,  wish'd  a  betted  face. 
The  widow's  wish  was  oftentimes  to  wed ; 
The  wanton  maids  were  all  for  sport  srhed. 
Some  said  the  sex  were  pleas'd  with  handsome  lies, 
And  some  gross  flattery  lov'd  without  disguise : 
'*  Truth  is,**  says  one,  '*  he  seldom  fails  to  win 
Who  flatters  well ;  for  that's  our  darlrag  sin ; 
But  long  attendance,  and  a  duteous  mind. 
Will  work  ev'n  with  the  wisest  of  the  kind." 
One  thought  the  sex's  prime  felicity 
Was  from  the  bonds  of  wedlock  to  be  free: 
Their  pleasures,  hours,  and  actions,  all  their  own. 
And  uncontrol'd  to  give  account  to  uooe. 
Some  wish  a  husband-fbol ;  but  such  are  curst. 
For  fools  perverse  of  husbands  are  the  worst : 
All  women  would  be  counted  chaste  and  wise. 
Nor  should  our  spouses  see,  but  with  our  eyes ; 
For  fools  will  prate ;  and  though  they  want  the  wit 
To  find  close  fonlts,  yet  open  bloU  will  hit : 
llioo^  better  for  their  ease  to  hold  their  tongue. 
For  wotnan-kifid  was  never  in  the  wrong. 
So  noise  ensues,  and  quarrels  last  for  life ; 
The  wife  abhors  the  fool,  the  fool  the  wife. 
And  some  men  say  that  great  delight  have  we. 
To  be  for  truth  extolW,  and  secrocy : 
And  constant  in  one  purpose  still  to  dwell ; 
And  not  our  husbands  counsels  to  reveal. 
But  that's  a  foble :  for  our  sex  is  frail. 
Inventing  father  than  not  tell  a  tale. 


'  Like  leaky  sieves  no  secrets  we  can  hold : 
Witness  the  famous  tale  that  Ovid  told. 

"  Midas  the  king,  as  in  his  book  appears. 
By  Phoebus  was  endow'd  with  ass's  ears. 
Which  upder  his  long  locks  he  well  conceal'd. 
As  monarchs  vices  must  not  be  reveal'd. 
For  fear  the  people  have  them  in  the  wind. 
Who  long  ago  were  neither  dumb  nor  blind : 
Nor  apt  to  think  from  Heaven  their  title  springs. 
Since  Jove  and  Mars  left  offbeget^ng  kings. 
This  Midas  knew:  and  durst  communicate 
To  none  but  to  his  wife  his  ears  of  state : 
One  must  be  trusted,  and  he  thought  her  fit, 
As  passing  prudent;  and  a  parlous  wit. 
To  this  sagacious  confessor  he  went, 
Android  her  what  a  gift  the  gods  had  sent : 
But  told  it  under  matrimonial  seal. 
With  strict  injunction  never  to  reveal. 
The  secret  heard,  she  plighted  him  her  troth, 
(And  sacred  sure  is  every  woman^s  oath) 
The  royal  malady  should  rest  unknown. 
Both  for  her  husband's  honour  and  her  own; 
But  nevertheless  she  pin'd  with  discontent ; 
The  counsel  rumbled  till  it  found  a  vent. 
The  thing  she  knew  she  was  oblig'd  to  hide; 
By  interest  and  by  oath  the  wifie  wab  ty'd  ; 
But  if  she  told  it  not,  the  woman  dv'd. 
Loth  to  betray  a  husband  and  a  prince. 
But  she  must  burst,  or  blab;  and  no  pretence 
Of  honour  ty'd  her  tongue  firom  self«dcfence. 
A  marshy  ground  oommodiously  was  near, 
Thither  she  ran,  and  held  her  breath  for  fear. 
Lest  if  a  word  she  spoke  of  any  thing, 
That  word  might  be  the  secret  of  the  king. 
Thus  fViU  of  counsel  to  the  fen  she  went, 
Grip'd  all  the  way,  and  longing  for  a  vent ; 
Arrived,  by  pure  necessity  compdl'd, 
On  her  majestic  marrow-bones  she  kneelM : 
Then  to  the  water's  brink  she  laid  her  bead. 
And,  as  a  bittour  bumps  within  a  reed, 
*  To  thee  alone,  O  Lake,'  she  said,  *  I  tell, 
(And,  as  thy  queon,   command   thee   to  con- 
ceal): 
Beneath  his  locks  the  king  my  husband  wears 
A  goodly  royal  pair  of  ass's  ears. 
Now  1  have  eas'd  my  bosom  of  the  pain. 
Till  the  next  longing  fit  return  again.* 

'*  Thus  through  a  woman  was  the  secret  known ; 
Tell  us,  and  in  effect  you  tell  the  town. 
But  to  my  tale :  The  knight  with  heavy  cheer. 
Wandering  in  vain,  had  now  cousum'd  the  year : 
One  day  was  only  left  to  solve  the  doubt, 
Yet  knew  no  more  than  when  he  first  set  out. 
But  home  he  must,  and,  asth'  award  had  been. 
Yield  up  his  body  captive  to  the  queen. 
In  this  despairing  state  he  hapt  to  ride. 
As  Fortune  led  him,  by  a  forest  side : 
Lonely  the  vale,  and  full  of  horrour  stood. 
Brown  with  the  shade  of  a  religious  wood : 
When  full  before  him  at  the  noon  of  night, 
(The  Moon  was  up,  and  shot  a  gleamy  light) 
He  saw  a  quire  of  ladies  in  a  round. 
That  featly  footing  seem'd  to  skim  the  trround  : 
Thus  dancing  hand  in  hand,  so  liff  ht  they  were/ 
He  knew  not  where  they  trod,  on  earth  or  air. 
At  speed  he  drove,  and  came  a  sudden  guest, 
In  hope  where  many  women  were,  at  least. 
Some  one  by  chance  might  answer  his  request. 
But  foster  than  his  horse  the  ladies  flew. 
And  in  a  trios  were  vaniih*d  out  of  viow. 
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"  One  only  hag  remaitt'd :  but  fouler  far 
Than  grandame  apes  in  Indian  forests  are ; 
Against  a  withered  oak  she  leanM  her  weight, 
iPropp'd  on  her  trusty  staff,  not  half  upright, 
And  dropp'd  an  aukward  court'sy  to  the  knight. 
Then  said,  *  What  makes  you,  sir,  so  late  abroad 
Witho;at  a  guide,  and  this  no  beaten  road  ? 
Or  want  yon  aught  that  here  you  hope  to  find. 
Or  travel  for  some  trouble  in  your  mind  ? 
^  The  last  I  guess;  and  if  I  read  aright, 
lliose  of  our  sex  are  bound  to  serve  a  knight;  . 
Perhaps  good  counsel  may  your  g^ief  assuage. 
Then  tell  your  pain;  for  wisdom  is  in  age.' 
"  To  this  the  knight:  *  Good  mother,  would 
you  know 
The  secret  cause  and  spring  of  all  my  woe  ?     ' 
My  life  must  with  to-morrow*s  light  expire, 
Unless  I  tell  what  women  most  desire. 
Now  could  you  help  me  at  this  hard  essay^ 
Or  for  your  inborn  goodness,  or  for  pay ; 
Yours  is  my  life,  redeemed  by  your  advice. 
Ask  what  you  please,  and  1  will  pay  the  price: 
The  proudest  kerchief  of  the  court  shall  rest 
Well  satisfy'd  of  what  they  love  the  best.' 
'  Plight  me  thy  feith,'  quoth  she,  <  that  what  I  ask. 
Thy  danger  over,  and  performed  thy  task, 
That  thou  shaH  give  for  hire  of  thy  demand ; 
« Here  take  thy  oath,  and  seal  it  on  my  hand ; 
1  warrant  thee,  on  peril  of  my  life,  [wife.' 

Thy  words  shall  please  both  widow,  maid,  and 
"  More  words  there  needed  not  to  move  the 
To  take  her  offer,  and  his  truth  to  plight,  [knight. 
With  that  she  spread  a  mantle  on  the  ground. 
And,  first  inquiring  whither  he  was  bound, 
Bade  him  not  fear,  though  long  and  rqpgb  the  way. 
At  court  he  should  arrive  ere  break  of  day ; 
His  horse  should  find  the  way  without  a  guide. 
She  said :  with  fury  they  began  to  ride, 
He  on  the  midst,  the  beldam  at  his  side. 
The  horse,  what  devil  drove  I  cannot  tell, 
But  only  this,  they  sped  their  journey  well : 
And  all  the  way  the  crone  inform'd  the  knight, 
How  he  should  answer  the  demand  aright 

"  To  court  they  came ;  the  news  was  quickly 
Of  bis  returning  to  redeem  his  head.  [ipread 

The  female  senate  was  assembled  soon. 
With  all  the  mob  of  women  of  the  town  : 
The  queen  sate  lord  chief  justice  of  the  hall. 
And  bade  the  crier  cite  the  criminal. 
The  knight  appeared ;  and  silence  they  proclaim  : 
Then  first  the  culprit  answer'd  to  his  name : 
And,  after  forms  of  law,  was  last  required 
To  name  the  thing  that  women  most  desir*d. 

"  Th*  offender,  taught  his  lesson  by  tlieway, 
And  by  his  counsel  oider'd  what  to  say, 
Thus  bold  began :  *  My  lady  liege,'  said  he, 
•  What  ail  your  sex  desire  is  sovereignty. 
The  wife  affects  her  husband  to  command: 
All  must  be  hers,  both  money,  house,  and  land. 
The  maids  arc  mistres&es  ev'n  in  their  name; 
And  of  their  servants  ftiU  dominion  chum. 
This,  at  the  peril  of  my  head,  I  say, 
A  blunt  plain  truth,  the  sex  aspires  to  sway, 
You  to  rule  all,  while  we,  like  slaves,  obey.' 
Tliere  was  not  one,  or  widow,  maid,  or  wife. 
But  said  the  knight  had  well  deserv'd  his  life. 
Ev'n  fair  Geneura,with  ablush,  confessed 
The  man  bad  found  what  women  love  the  best. 

•*  Up  starts  the  beldam,  who  was  there  unseen: 
And,  r«Terence  made^  accosted  thus  the  queen. 


*  My  liege,'  said  she, '  before  the  covt  arise, 
May  1,  poor  wretch,  find  favour  in  your  cj-es, 
To  gprant  my  jnst  request :  twas  I  who  tax^ht 
The  knight  this  answer,  and  inspir'd  his  thought. 
None  but  a  woman  could  a  man  direct 

To  tell  us  women,  what  we  most  affect. 
But  first  I  sworp  him  on  his  knightly  troth, 
(And  here  demand  perfbnnance  of  his  oath) 
To  grant  the  boon  that  next  I  should  desire  ; 
■  He  gave  his  faith,  and  I  expect  my  hire : 
My  promise  is'folfill'd :  I  sav'd  hia  lifi^ 
And  claim  his  debt,  to  take  me  for  his  wife.* 
The  knight  was  ask'd,  nor  could  his  oath  deny. 
But  hop'd  they  would  not  force  him  to  comply. 
The  women,  who  would  raOier  wrest  the  taws,  ^ 
Than  let  a  sister-plaintiff  lose  the  cause, 
(As  judges  on  the  bench  more  gracious  are. 
And  more  attent,  to  brothers  of  the  bar) 
Cry'd  one  and  all,  the  suppliant  should  have  right. 
And  to  the  grandame  hag  ujgudg'd  the  knigbt. 

**  In  vain  he  sigh'd,  and  oft  with  tears  desirM, 
Some  reasonable  suit  might  be  reqnir'd. 
But  still  the  crone  was  constant  to  her  note : 
The  more  he  spoke,  the  more  she  stretch'd  her 
In  vain  he  proffer'd  all  his  goods,  to  save   [throat* 
His  body  destin'd  to  ::hat  living  grave. 
The  liquorish  hag  rejects  the  pelf  with  scorn; 
And  nothing  but  the  man  would  serve  her  turn. 
'  Not  all  the  wealth  of  eastern  kings,*  said  slie, 

*  Have  power  to  part  my  plighted  love  and  me : 
And,  old  and  ugly  as  I  am,  and  poor. 

Yet  never  will  I  break  the  faith  I  swore ; 
For  mine  thou  art  by  promise,  during  life. 
And  I  thy  loving  and  obedient  wife.' 

"  *  My  love !  nay  rather  my  damnation  thou,' 
Said  be :  *  nor  am  I  bound  to  keep  my  vow ; 
The  fiend  thy  sire  hath  sent  thee  from  bdow, . 
Else  how  could'st  thou  my  secret  sorrows  know  > 
Avant,  old  witch,  for  I  renounce  thy  bed  : 
The  queen  may  take  the  forfeit  of  my  head. 
Ere  any  of  my  race  so  foul  a  crone  shall  wed.* 
Both  heard,  the  judge  pronounc'd  against  the 

knight; 
So  was  he  marry'd  in  his  own  despite: 
And  all  day  after  hid  him  as  an  owl, 
Not  able  to  sustain  a  sight  so  foul. 
Perhaps  the  reader  thinks  1  do  him  wrong, 
To  pass  the  marriage  feast  and  iraptial  song : 
Mirth  there  was  none,  the  man  was  d'J^MHort, 
And  little  courage  had  to  make  his  court. 
To  bed  they  went,  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  : 
Was  never  such  an  ill-pair'd  couple  ty'd  : 
Restless  he  toss'd,  and  tumbled  to  and  fro. 
And  roll'd  and  wriggled  further  off  for  woe. 
The  good  old  wife  lay  smiling  by  his  sWe, 
And  caught  him  in  her  quivering  arms,  andcryM« 

*  When  you  my  ravish'd  predecessor  saw. 
You  were  not  then  become  this  man  of  straw ; 
Had  you  been  such,  you  might  have  'seap'd  tl>e 

law. 
Is  this  the  custdm  of  king  Arthur's  court  } 
Are  all  round-table  knic^hts  of  such  a  sort  } 
Remember  I  am  she  who  sav'd  your  life. 
Your  loving,  lawful,  and  complying  wife : 
Not  thus  you  swore  in  your  unhappy  hour» 
Nor  I  for  this  return  employ'd  my  power. 
In  time  of  need,  I  was  your  faithfol  firiend  ;* 
Nor  did  I  since,  nor  ever  will,  offend. 
Believe  me,  my  lov'd  lord,  'tis  much  unkinil  4 
What  Fury  has  possessed  your  alter'd  mind? 
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Tlius  OB  my  wedding-night  without  pretcnce-7- 
Come  turn  this  way,  or  tell  me  my  offence. 
If  not  your  wife,  let  resson'a  rule  persuade ; 
Name  bqtmy  fault,  amends  shall  soon  be  made." 
'  Amends !  nay  that's  impossible,*  said  he; 
'  What  change  of  age  or  ugliness  can  be  ? 
Or,  could  Medea's  magic  mend  thy  fyuce^ 
Thou  art  descended  from  so  mean-a  race, 
That  never  knight  was  match'd  with  such  dis- 
grace. 
What  wonder,  madam,  if  I  move  my  side, 
^hen,  if  1  torn,  1  turn  to  such  a  bnde  ?' 
'  And  is  this  all  that  troubles  you  so  sore  V 
'  And  what  Che  devil  oould'st  thou  wish  me-more  V 
'  Ah,  Benedictte,'  reply'd  the  crone : 
'  Then  cause  of  just  complaining  have  you  none. 
The  remedy  to  this  were  soon  apply'd, 
Would  you  be  Uke  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride : 
But,  for  you  say  a  long  descended  race. 
And  wealth,  and  dignity,  and  power,  and  place, 
Make  gentlemen,  sood  that  your  high  degree 
Is  much  disparaged  to  be  matched  with  me ; 
Know  this,  my  lord,  nobility  of  blood 
Is  but  a  glittering  and  fallacious  good : 
The  nobleman  is  he  whose  noble  mind 
is  fill'd  with  inborn  worthy  unborrowed  from  his 


The  King  of  Heaven  was  in  a  manger  laid ; 
And  took  his  earth  but  from  an  humble  maid ; 
Then  what  can  birth,  or  mortal  men,  bestow  ? 
Since  floods  no  higher  than  their  fountains  flow. 
We,  who  for  name  and  empty  honour  strive, 
Ouc  true  nobility  from  him  derive. 
Yoiy*  ancestors,  who  puff  your  mind  with  pride. 
And  vast  estates  to  mighty  titles  ty'd. 
Bid  not  your  honour,  but  their  own,  advance ; 
For  virtue  comes  not  by  inheritance. 
If  you  tralineate  frx>m  your  father's  mind. 
What  ore  you  else  but  of  a  bastard-kind  ? 
Do,  as  3rottr  great  progenitors  have  done. 
And  by  their  virtues  prove  yoursdf  their  son. 
No  father  can  infuse  or  wit  or  grace ; 
A  mother  comes  across,  and  mars  the  race. 
A  grandfire  or  a  grandame  taints  the  blood; 
And  seldom  throe  descents  continue  good.  ^ 
Were  virtue  by  decent,  a  noble  name 
Could  never  villanuse  his  father's  fame  y 
But,  as  the  flrst,  the  last  of  all  the  line 
Would  like  the  Sun  even  in  descending  shine ; 
Take  fire,  and  bear  it  to  the  darkest  house. 
Betwixt  king  Arthur's  court  and  Caucasus  ; 
If  you  depart,  the  flame  shall  still  remain, 
And  the  bright  blaze  enlighten  all  the  plain : 
Nor,  till  the  fuel  perish,  can  decay, 
By  Nature  fbrm'd  on  things  combustible  to  prey. 
Such  is  not  man,  who,  mixing  better  seed 
With  worse,  b^ets  a  base  degenerate  breed : 
The  bad  corrupts  the  good,  and  leaves  behind 
No  trace  of  all  the  great  begetter's  mind. 
.  The  father  sinks  within  his  son,  we  see, 
Aud  often  rises  in  the  third  degree ; 
If  better  luck  a  better  mother  give, 
Chance  gave  us  being,  and  by  chance  we  live. 
Such  as  our  atoms  were,  even  such  are  we. 
Or  call  it  chance,  or  strong  necessity : 
Thos  loaded  with  dead  wei^t,  the  will  is  free. 
And  thus  it  needs  i|Aust  be :  for  seed  conjoin'd 
Lets  into  nature's  work  th'  imperfect  kind ; 
But  6re,  tfi'  enlivener  of  the  gvneral  frame, 
Is  one,  its  opeiationitiU  the  satne. 


Its  principle  is  in  itself:  while  ours  ^ 
Works,a8  confbderates  war, with  mingled  powers; 
Or  man  or  woman,  whichsoever  fails : 
And,  oft,  the  vigour  of  the  worse  prevails. 
Ether  with  sulphur  blended  alters  hue. 
And  casts  a  dusky  gleam  of  Sodom  blue. 
Thus,  in  a  brute,  their  ancient  honour  ends. 
And  the  fair  mermaid  in  a  fish  descends : 
The  line  u  gone ;  no  longer  duke  or  earl ; 
But,  by  himself  d^raded,  turns  a  churL 
Nobility  of  blood  is  but  renown 
Of  thy  great  fathers  by  their  virtue  known. 
And  a  long  trail  of  light,  to  thee  descending 

down. 
If  in  thy  smoke  it  ends,  their  glories  shme  ; 
But  infamy  and  villanage  are  thine. 
Then  what  -Fsaid  before  is  plainly  show'd. 
The  true  nobility  proceeds  from  God  : 
Nor  left  us  by  inheritance,  but  given 
By  bounty  of  our  stars,  and  grace  of  Heaven. 
Thus  from  a  captive  Servius  Tullius  rose. 
Whom  for  his  virtues  the  first  Romans  chose : 
Fabricius  from  their  walls  repell'd  the  foe. 
Whose  noble  hands  had  exercis'd  the  plough. 
From  hence,  my  lord  and  love,  I  thus  conclude. 
That  though  my  homely  ancestors  were  rude. 
Mean  as  I  am,  yet  I  may  have  the  grace 
To  make  you  fyihet  of  4  generous  race : 
And  noble  then  am  I,  when  I  begin. 
In  Virtue  cloath'd^  .to  cast  the  rags  of  Sin. 
If  poverty  be  my  upbraided  crime. 
And  you  believe  in  Heaven,  tber^  was  a  time 
When  He,  the  great  controller  of  our  fate, 
Deigu'd  to  be  man,  and  lit'd  in  low  estate :  r 

Which  he,  who  had  the  world  at  his  dispose, 
If  poverty  were  vice,  would  never  (dioose. 
Philosophers  have  said,  and  poets  sing,- 
That  a  glad  poverty's  an  honest  thing. 
Content  is  wealth,  the  riches  of  the  mind ; 
And  happy  he  who  can  that  treasure  find. 
But  the  base  miser  starves  amidst  his  store. 
Broods  on  his  goki,  and,  griping  still  at  more, 
Sits  sadly  pining,  and  believes  he's  poor. 
The  ragged  beggar,  though  he  want  relief. 
Has  not  to  lose,  and  sings  before  the  thie^ 
Want  is  a"^  bitter  and  a  hateful  good. 
Because  its  virtues  are  not  und^-stood : 
Yet  many  things,  impossible  to  thought. 
Have  been  by  need  to  full  perfection  brought : 
The  daring  of  the  soul  proceeds  from  thence. 
Sharpness  of  wit,  and  active  diligence ; 
Prudence  at  once,  and  fortitude,  it  gives. 
And,  if  in  patience  taken,  mends  our  lives ; 
For  ev'n  that  indigence,  that  brings  me  low. 
Makes  me  myself,  and  Him  above,  to  know. 
A  good  which  none  would  challenge,  few  would 

choose, 
A  fair  possession,  wliich  mankind  refuse. 
If  we  from  wealth  to  poverty  descend. 
Want  gives  to  know  the  flatterer  from  the  friend. 
If  I  am  old  and  ugly,  well  for  you. 
No  lewd  adulterer  will  my  love  pursue  ; 
Nor  jealousy,  the  bane  cif  roarry'd  life. 
Shall  haunt  you  for  a  wither'd  homely  wife  ; 
For  age  and  ugliness,  as  all  agree, 
Are  the  best  guuends  of  female  chastity. 

**  *  Yet  since  I  see  your  mind  is  wordly  bent, 
I'll  do  my  best  to  further  your  content. 
And  therefore  of  two  gifts  in  my  dispose,  > 

Think  cie  you  speak,I  grant  you  leave  to  choose; 
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WouM  yoa  I  should  be  still  deforaiM  and  old, 
Naoseous  to  touch,  and  loathsome  to  behold  ; 
On  this  condition  to  remain  for  life 
A  careful,  tender,  and  obedient  wife, 
In  all  I  can,  contribute  to  your  ease. 
And  not  in  deed,  or  word,  or  thought,  displease  ? 
Or  would  you  ^ther  have  me  young  and  fair. 
And  take  the  chance  that  happens  to  your  bhare  ? 
Temptations  are  in  beauty,  and  in  youth. 
And  bow  can  you  depend  upon  my  truth  ? 
Now  weigh  the  danger  with  the  doubtful  bliss. 
And  thank  yourself  if  aught  should  fiiU  amiss.* 

**  Sore  sighed  the  knight,  who  this  long  sermon 
heard; 
At  length,  considering  all,  his  heart  he  chear'd  j 
And  thus  reply'd  :  *  My  lady  and  my  wife. 
To  your  wise  conduct  I  resign  my  hie : 
Choose  you  for  me,  for  well  you  understand 
The  future  good  and  ill,  on  either  hand  : 
But  if  an  humble  husband  may  request, 
Provide,  and  order  all  things  for  the  best ; 
Your's  be  the  care  to  profit,  and  to  please  ; 
And  Jet  your  subject  servant  take  bis  ease.* 

"  *  Then  thus  in  peace,*  quoth  she,  *  concludes 
the  strifie. 
Since  1  am  tum*d  the  husband,  yon  the  wife  : 
The  matrimonial  victory  is  mine, 
Which,  having  fairly  gain'd,  I  will  resign  ; 
Forjrive  if  I  have  said  or  dont*  amiss, 
And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  friendly  kiss  : 
I  promi$*d  yon  but  one  contest  to  share, 
But  now  I  will  become  both  good  and  fiair. 
No  nuptial  quarrel  shall  disturb  your  rase ; 
The  business  of  my  life  shall  be  to  please  : 
And  for  my  beauty,  that,  as  time  shall  try; 
But  draw  the  cnrtain  first,  and  cast  your  eye.* 
He  look'd,  and  saw  a  creature  heavenly  fair, 
In  bloom  of  youth,  and  of  a  charming  air. 
With  joy  be  tum*d,  and  seiz'd  her  ivory  arm  ; 
And  like  Pygmalion  found  the  statue  warm. 
Small  arguments  there  needed  to  prevail, 
A  storm  of  kisses  pour'd  as  thick  as  hail. 
Thus  long  in  mutual  bliss  they  lay  embnic»d, 
And  their  first  love  continued  to  the  last : 
One  shunshine  was  their  life,  no  cloud  between  ; 
Nor  ever  was  a  kinder  couple  seen. 

''  And  so  may  all  our  lives  like  theirs  be  led  ; 
Heaven  send  the  maids  yoimg  husbands  fresh  in 

bed; 
May  widows  wed  as  often  as  they  can, 
And  ever  for  the  better  change  their  man  ; 
And  some  devouring  plague  pursue  their  lives, 
'    Who  will  not  well  be  govem*d  by  their  wives.** 


CHARACTER  OF  A  GOOD  PARSON, 

A  Parish  priest  was  of  the  pilgrim-train; 
An  awiul,  reverend,  and  religious  man. 
His  eyes  difiVis'd  a  venerable  grace, 
And  charity  itself  was  in  hifrface. 
Rich  was  his  soul,  though  his  attire  was  poor. 
As  God  bad  cloth'd  his  own  ambassador, 
For  such,  on  Earth,  his  blessed  Redeemer  bore. 
Of  sixty  years  he  seem*d;  and  well  might  last 
To  sixty  more,  bat  that  be  liv'd  too  fak  ; 


Refin*d  himself  to  soul,  to  curb  the  seme  ; 
And  made  almost  a  sio  of  abstinence.  '    - 

Yet,  had  his  aspect  nothing  of  severe. 
But  such  a  fece  as  promi8*d  him  sincere. 
Nothing  reserv'd  or  sullen  was  to  see : 
But  sweet  regards,  and  pleasing  sanctity : 
Mild  was  his  accent,  and  his  action  free. 
With  eloquence  innate  his  tongue  was  arm*d  ; 
Though  harsh  the  precept,  yet  the  people  chann*d. 
For,  letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  high. 
He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  sky: 
And  oft^  with  holy  hymns  he  cfaarm*d  their  i 
(A  music  more  meloidious'than  the  spheres) 
For  David  left  him,  when  he  went  to  rest. 
His  lyre  ;  and  after  him  he  sung  the  best. 
He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  look  : 
But  sweetly  temper*d  awe ;  and  softaa*d  all  he 

spoke. 
He  preach*d  the  joys  of  Heaven,  and  pains  of 

Hell, 
And  wam*d  the  sinner  with  becoming  zeal ; 
But  on  eternal  mercy  lov*d  to  dwell. 
He  taught  the  gospel  rather  than  the  law ; 
And  forcM  himself  to  drive;  bat  lov*d  to  draw. 
For  Fear  but  freezes  minds  :  bat  Love,  like  heat. 
Exhales  the  soul  snblime,  to  seek  her  native  seat. 
To  threats  the  stubborn  sinner  oft  is  hard. 
Wrapped  in  his  crimes,  against  the  storm  pre- 
pared; 
But,  when  the  milder  beams  of  Mercy  play. 
He  melts,  and  throws  his  cumbrous  cloak  away. 
Lightning  and  thunder  ( Heaven's  artillery) 
As  harbingers  before  th*  Ahnighty  fly : 
Those  but  proclaim  his  stj'le,  and  disappear  ; 
The  stiller  sound  succeeds,  and  God  is  there. 

The  tithes,  his  parish  fireely  paid,  he  took  ; 
But  never  sued,  or  cursed  with  bell  and  book. 
AVith  patience  bearing  wrong;  but  offering  none  : 
Since  every  man  is  free  to  lose  his  own. 
The  countiy  churls,  according  to  their  kind, 
(Who  grudge  their  dues,  and  love  to  be  behind) 
The  less  he   sought  his  offerings,    pinch'd   the 

more, 
And  praisM  a  priest  contented  to  be  poor. 

Yet  of  his  little  he  had  some  to  spare. 
To  feed  the  famish*d,  and  to  clothe  the  bare : 
For  mortify »d  he  was  to^that  degree, 
A  poorer  than  himself  he  would  not  see. 
True  priests,  he  said,  and  preachers  of  the  word. 
Were  only  stewards  of  their  sovereign  lord ; 
Nothing  was  theirs  ;  but  all  the  public  store: 
Intrusted  riches,  to  relieve  the  poor. 
Who,  should  they  steal,  for  want  of  his  relief. 
He  judged  himself  accomplice  with  the  thief. 

Wide  was  his  parish  ;  not  contracted  dose 
In    streets,    b^t    here    and  there  «  straggling 

house; 
Yet  still  he  was  at  hand,  without  request. 
To  serve  the  sick,;  to  succour  the  dt8tre8s*d2 
Tempting,  on  foot;  alone,  without  affright. 
The  dangers  of  a  dark  tempestuous  night.  t 

All  this,  the  good  •Id  man  performed  alone. 
Nor  spared  bis  pains  ;  for  curate  he  had  none. 
Nor  durst  he  trust  another  with  his  care  ; 
Nor  rode  him^lf  to  Paul's,  the  public  fair. 
To  chaffer  for  preferment  with  his  gold. 
Where  bishoprics  and  sinecures  are  sold. 
But  duly  watch*d  his  flock,  by  night  and  day; 
And  from  the  prowling  wolf  redeemM  the  prey: 
And  hungry  sent  the  wily  fox  away. 
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.   The  pToad  he  UmM,  ihe  penitent  he  chear'd : 

Nor  to  rebuke  the  rich  offender  fear'd. 

His   preaching    much,   but   more  his   practice 

wrought, 
(A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught) 
For  jthis  by  rtiles  severe  his  life  he  squared  : 
That  all  might  see  the  doctrine  which  they  heard. 
For  priests,  he  said*  are  patterns  for  the  rest 
(The  gold  of  Heaven,  who  bear  the  God  im- 

pressM): 
But  when  the  precious  coin  is  kept  unclean, 
The  sovereign's  image  is  no  longer  seen. 
If  they  be  foul  on  whom  the  people  trast,         v 
Well  may  the  baser  brass  contract  a  rust. 
The  prelate,  for  his  holy  life  he  priz'd ; 
The  wordly  pomp  of  prelacy  despis'd. 
His  Saviour  came  not  with  a  gaudy  show  ; 
Nor  was  his  kingdom  of  the  world  below. 
Patience  in  want,  and  poverty  of  mind, 
These  marks  of  church  and  churchmen  he  de- 

»ign'd,; 
And  living  taught,  and  dying  left  behind. 
The  crown  he  wore  was  of  the  pointed  thorn  : 
In  purple  he  was  crucified,  not  bom. 
They  wlio  contend  for  place  and  high  degree. 
Are  not  his  sons,  bat  those  of  Zebedee. 

Not  but  he  knew  the  signs  of  earthly  power 
Might  well  become  Saint  Peter's  successor ; 
The  holy  father  holds  a  double  reign,        [plain. 
Tbc  prince  may  keep  his  pomp, the  fisher  must  be 
Such   was  the  saint;  who  shone  with,  every 

grace. 
Reflecting,  Moses  like,  bis  Maker's  fatce, 
God  saw  his  image  lively  was  expressed  ; 
And  his  own  woric,  as  in  creation,  bless'd. 

The  tempter  saw  him  too  with  envious  eye; 
And,  as  on  Job,  demanded  leave  to  try* 


He  took  the  time  when  Richard  was  depos'd. 
And  high  and  low  with  happy  Harry  clos'd. 

This  prince,  though  great  in  arms,  the  priest 
I    withstood : 
Near  though  he  was,  yet  not  the  next  of  blood. 
Had  Richard,  unconstrained,  resign'd  the  throne, 
A  king  can  give  no  more  than  is  his  own  : 
The  title  stood  entail'd,  had  Richard  had  a  son. 

Conquest,  an  odious  name,  was  laid  aside. 
Where  all  submitted,  none  the  battle  try'd.  * 

The  senseless  plea  of  right  by  Providence 
Was,.by  a  flattering  priest,  invented  since  ; 
And  lasts  no  longer  than  the  present  sway  5 
But  justifies  the  next  who  comes  in  play.      [dare 

The   people's  right  remains;  let  those  who 
Dispute  their  power,  when  they  the  judges  are. 

He  join'd  not  in  their  choice,  because  he  knew 
Worse  might,  and  often  did,  from  change  ensue. 
Much  to  himself  he  thought;  but  little  spoke  ; 
And,  undepriv'd,  his  benefice  forsook. 

Now,  through  the  land,  his  cure  of  souls  ha 
stretch'd : 
And  like  a  primitive  apostle  preach'd. 
Still  chearfdl ;  ever  constant  to  his  call ; 
By  many  follow'd ;  lov'd  by  most,  admir'd  by  alL 
With  what  he  beg^'d,  his  brethren  he  reliev'd  ; 
And  gave  the  chanties  himself  receiy'd. 
Gave,  while  he  taught ;  and  edify *d  the  more. 
Because  he  show'd,  by  proof,  'twas  easy  to  ha 
poor. 

He  went  not  with  the  crowd  to  see  a  shrine ; 
But  fed  us,  by  the  way,  with  food  divine. 

In  deference  to  his  virtues,  I  forbear 
To  show  you  what  the  rest  in  orders  were : 
This  brilliant  is  so  spotless,  and  so  bright, 
He  needs  no  foil^  but  shines  by  his  own  proper 
light. 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  BOCCACE. 


SJGISMONDA  AND  GUISCARLO. 

WHiLK  Norman  Tancred  in  Salerno  reign'd. 
The  title  of  a  gracious  prince  he  gain'd  ; 
Till,  tum'd  a  tyrant  in  his  latter  days. 
He  lost  the  lustre  of  his  former  praise  ; 
And  from  the  bright  meridian  where  he  stood. 
Descending,  dipp'd  his  hands  in  lovers'  blood. 
This  prince,  of  Fortune's  favour  long  possess'd. 
Yet  was  with  one  &lr  daughter  only  bless'd. 


And  bless'd  he  might  have  been  with  her  alone  t 
But  oh  1  how  much  more  happy  had  he  none  I 
She  was  his  care,  his  hope,  and  his  delight. 
Most  in  his  thought,  and  ever  in  his  sight : 
Next,  nay  beyond  his  life,  he  held  her  dear  ; 
She  liv'd  by  him,  and  now  he  liv'd  in  her. 
For  this,  when  ripe  for  marriage,  he  delay'd 
Her  nuptial  bands,  and  kept  her  long  a  maid, 
As  envying  any  else  should  share  a  part 
Of  what  was  hif,  and  claiming  all  her.  heart. 
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At  length,  as  pablic  decency  required. 
And  all  his  vassals  eagerly  desired. 
With  mind  averse,  he  rather  underwent 
His  people's  will,  than  gave  his  own  consenU 
r  So  was  she  torn,  as  from  a  lo^'er*s  side, 
And  made  almost  in  his  despite  a  bride. 

Short  were  her  marriage  joys ;  for  in  the  prime 
Of  youth,  her  lord  expir'd  before  his  time ; 
And  to  her  &ther*s  court  'fa  little  space 
Restored  anew,  she  held  a  higher  place ; 
More  lov'd,  and  more  exalted  int6  grace. 
This  princess,  fresh  and  young,  and  hit  and  wise. 
The  worship^  idol  of  her  fiither's  eyes,. 
Did  all  her  sex  in  every  grace  exceed. 
And  had  morewitbeside  than iromen need,  [mind, 

Youth,  health,  and  ease,  and  most  an  amotfrous 
To  second  nuptials  had  her  thoughts  inctin*d  : 
And  former  joys  had  left  a  secret  sting  behind. 
But,  prodigal  in  every  other  grant. 
Her  sire  left  unsupply'd  her  only  want ; 
And  she,  betwixt  her  modesty  and  pride. 
Her  wislies,  which  she  could  not  help,  would  hide. 

Rcsolv'd  at  last  to  lose  no  longer  time. 
And  yet  to  please  herself  without  a  crime. 
She  cast  her  eyes  aroimd  the  court,  to  find 
A  worthy  subject  suiting  tp  her  mind. 
To  him  in  holy  nuptials  to  be  ty*d,    , 
A  seeming  widow,  and  a  secret  bride. 
Among  the  train  of  courtiers,  one  she  found 
,  With  all  the  gifts  of  bounteous  Nature  crowned. 
Of  gentle  blood  ;  but  one  whose  niggard  Fate 
Had  set  him  far  below  her  high  estate ; 
Guiscard  his  name  was  calPd,  of  blooming  age, 
Now  squire  to  Tancred,  and  before  his  page  : 
To  him,  the  choice  of  all  the  shining  crowd, 
Her  heart  the  noble  Sigismonda  vow'd. 

Yet  hitherto  she  kept  her  love  concealed, 
And  with  those  graces  every  day  beheld 
The  graceful  youth ;  and  every  day  increas*d 
The  raging  fircs  that  bumM  within  her  breast ; 
Some  secret  charm  did  all  her  acts  attend, 
And  what  his  fortune  wanted,  hers  could  mend ; 
t.   Till,  as  the  fire  will  force  its  outward  way<, 
Or,  in  the  prison  pent,  consume  the  prey  ; 
So  long  her  earnest  eyes  on  his  were  set. 
At  length  their  twisted  rays  together  met ; 
And  he,  surprised  with  humble  joy,  survey'd 
One  sweet  regard,  shot  by  the  royal  maid : 
Not  well  assui^d,  while  doubtful  hopes  he  norsM, 
A  second  glance  came  gliding  like  the  first; 
And  he,  who  saw  the  sharpness  of  the  dart. 
Without  defence  ^eceiv'd  it  in  his  heart. 
In  public,  thou^  the^^  passion  wanted  speech. 
Yet  mutual  looks  interpreted  for  each  j 
Time,  ways,  and  means  of  meeting  were  deny'd  j 
But  all  those  wants  ingetious  Love  supply'd. 
Th»  inventive  god,  who  never  fails  his  part. 
Inspires  the  wit,  when  once  he  warms  the  heart. 

When  Guiscard  next  was  in  the  circle  seen. 
Where  Sigismonda  held  the  place  of  queen, 
A  hollow  cane  within  her  hand  she  brought, 
Bu    n  the  concave  had  enclosed  a  note ; 
With  this  she  seemM  to  play,  and,  as  in  sport, 
Toss'd  to  her  love,  in  presence  of  the  court ; 
"  Takeit,"shesaid ;  "  and  when  your  needs  require, 
This  little  brand  will  serve  to  light  yoiur  fire." 
He  took  it  with  a  bow,  and  soon  divin'd 
The  seemiiSg  toy  ni-as  not  for  nought  designed  : 
But  when  retir'd,  so  long  with  curious  eyes 
Jle  Ti£w*d  his  preseni,  that  he  found  the  prize. 


Much  was  in  little  writ;  and  all  cottrey^ 
With  cautious  care,  for  fear  to  be  betray^ 
By  fome  false  confident,  or  &voarite  nuud. 
The  time,  the  place,  the  manner  how  to  i 
Were  all  in  punctual  order  plainly  writ: 
But,  since  a  trust  must  be,  she  thought  it  bait 
To  put  it  out  of  laymen's  power  at  least ; 
And  for  their  solemn  vews  prapar'd  a  priest. 

Guiscard  (her  secret  purpose  understood) 
With  joy  prepared  to  meet  the  coming  good  ; 
Nor  pains  nor  danger  was  resoly'd  to  spare,  • 
But  use  the  means  appointed  by  the  fiiir. 

Next  the  proud  palace  of  SalerBO  stood     . 
A  mount  of  rough  ascent,  and  thick  with  wood. 
Through  this  a  cave  was  dug  with  vast  expense : 
The  work  it  seem*d  of  some  suspictous  pripoe,* 
Who,  when  abusing  power  with  lawless  rai^t. 
From  public  justice  would  secure  his  flight. 
The  passage  made  by  many  a  winding  way. 
Reached  ev*n  the  room  in  which  the  tyrant  lay. 
Fit  for  his  purpose,  on  a  lower  floor. 
He  lodg'd,  whose  issue  was  an  iron  door ; 
From  whence,  by  stairs  descending  to  the  gifMUid, 
In  the  blind  grot  a  safe  retreat  he  found. 
Its  outlet  ended  in  a  brake  o'ergrown       [known, 
With  brambles,  choak*d  by  thne,  and  now  un- 
A  rift  there  lyas,  which  from  the  mountain's  height 
Conveyed  a  glimmering  and  malignant  light, 
A  breathiug-place  to  draw  the  dunps  away, 
A  twilight  of  an  interested  day. 
The  tyrant's  den,  whose  use,  though  lost  to  fme. 
Was  now  th'  apartment  of  the  royal  dame; 
The  cavern  only  to  her  &ther  known. 
By  Iiim  was  to  his  darling  daughter  shown. 

Neglected  long  she  let  the  secret  rest. 
Till  Love  recalled  it  to  her  labouring  breast. 
And  hinted  as  the  way  by  Heaven  design*d 
The  teacher,  by  the  means  he  taught,  to  blind. 
What  will  not  women  do,  when  need  inspires 
1  heir  wit,  or  love  their  inclination  fires! 
Though  jealousy  of  state  th*  invention  found,    ~ 
Yet  love  refined  upon  the  former  ground. 
That  way,  the  tyrant  had  reserv'd^  to  fly     [nigh. 
Pursuing  heat,  now  served  to  -bring  two  lovers 
The  dame,  who  long  in  vain  had  kept  the  key. 
Bold  by  desire,  explored  the  secret  way; 
Now  try'd  the  stairs,  and,  wading  through  the 

night. 
Searched  all  the  deep  recess,  and  issued  into  light 
All  this  her  letter  had  so  well  explained, 
Th'  instructed  youth  might  compass  what  re- 
mained; 
The  cavern's  mouth  alone  was  hard  to  find. 
Because  the  path,  disus'd,  was  out  of  mind  s 
But  in  what  quarter  of  the  copse  it  lay. 
His  eye  by  certain  level  could  survey : 
Yet  (for  the  wood  perplex'd  with  thoHrns  he  knew) 
A  frock  of  leather  o'er  his  limbs  he  drew  ; 
And,  thus  provided,  search'd  the  brake  around. 
Till  the  choak'd  entry  of  the  cave  he  found. 

Thus,  all  prepar'd,  the  promis'd  hoiir  arriv'd 
So  long  expected,  and  so  well  contriv'd : 
With  Love, to  friend,  th»  impatient  lover  went, 
Fenc'd  from  the  thorns,  and  trod  the  deep  descent 
The  conscious  priest,  who  was  subom'd  before. 
Stood  ready  posted  at  the  postern  door; 
The  maids  Id  distant  rooms  were  sent  to  rest. 
And  nothing  wanted  but  th'  invited  gnest 
He  came,  a^nd  knocking  thrice  without  delay. 
The  longing.lady  heard,  and  tiim'd  the  key; 
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At  onoe  invaded  faim  with  all  her  charms, 
And  the  first  step  he  made  was  in  her  arms : 
.  Tbe  leathern  outside,  boisterous  as  it  was, 
Oaye  way,  and  bent  heneath  her  strict  embrace  : 
On  either  side  the  kisses  flew  so  thick, 
That  neither  he  nor  she  had  breath'to  speak. 
Tbe  boly  man,  amiiz^d  at  what  he  saw, 
Made  haste  to  sanctify  the  bliss  by  law; 
And  muttei*d  tatt  the  matrimony  o*er, 
For  fear  conunitted  sia  should  get  before. 
His  work  perform'd,  be  left  the  pair  alone. 
Because  he  knew  he  could  not  go  too  soon ; 
His  presei^ce  odious,  when  his  task  was  done. 
Wbat  thoughts  he  had  beseems  me  not  to  say ; 
Though  some  surmise  he  went  to  fast  and  pray. 
And  needed  both  to  drive  tbe  tempting  thoughts 


The  foe  once  gone,  they  to<A  their  fuH  de- 

-      light: 
Twas  restless  rage,  and  tempest  all  the  night ; 
For  greedy  Love  each  monM;nt  would  employ, 
And  grudg'd  the  shortest  pauses  of  their  joy. 

Thus  were  their  loves  auspiciously  begun. 
And  thus  with  secret  care  were  carried  on. 
The  stealth  itself  did  appetite  restore. 
And  look'd  so  tike  a  sin,  it  pleas'd  the  more. 

The  cave  was  now  become  a  common  way, 
Tbe  wicket,  often  <^>en'd,  knew  the  key : 
Love  rioted  secure,  and,  long  enjoy'd. 
Was  ever  eager,  and  was  never  cloy*«l. 

Bot  as  extremes  are  short,  of  ill  and  good^ 
And  tides  at  highest  mark  regorge  their  flood ; 
So  Fate,  that  could  no  more  improve  their  joy, 
Took  a  malicious  pleasure  to  destroy. 

Tanered,  who  fondly  lov*d,  and  whose  delight 
Was  plaoM  in  his  (air  daughter's  daily  sight, 
Of  custom,  when  his  state  afiairs  were  done. 
Would  paaa  his  pleasing  hours'with  her  alone ; 
And,  as  a  fiUfaer's  privilege  allow'd. 
Without  attendance  of  th*  officious  crowd. 

It  happenM  once,  that  when  in  heat  of  day 
*Te  try'd  to  sleep,  as  was  his  usual  way, 
^  le  bafany  slumber  fled  his  wakeAU  eyes. 
And  forc'd  him,  in  his  own  despite,  to  rise : 
Or  sl«ep  forsaken,  to  rdieve  bis  caf«, 
He  sought  the  conversation  of  the  feir ; 
Bot  with  her  train  of  damsels  she  was  gone. 
In  shady  walks  the  scorching  heat  to  shun  : 
He  would  not  violate  that  sweet  recess, 
And  found  besides  a  welcome  heaviness, 
That  seiz'd  his  eyes;  and  slumber,  which  forgot . 
When  call'd  before  to  come,  now  came  unsought 
From  light  retir'd,  behind  his  daughter's  bed. 
He  for  approaching  sleep  composed  his  head ; 
A  chair  was  ready,  for  that  use  desfgnM, 
80  quilted,  that  he  lay  at  ease  reclin'd ; 
Tbe  cortahis  dosdy  drawn,  the  light  to  skreen. 
As  if  he  had  contrived  to  lie  UQseen : 
Thus  cover'd  with  an  artificial  night, 
Sleq>  did  his  ofbce  soon,  and  seal*d  bis  sight. 

With  Heaven  averse,  in  this  iU-omen*d  hour 
Wat  Guiscard  summoned  to  the  secret  bower, 
And  the  fiiir  nymph,  with  expectation  fir'd. 
From  her  attending  damsels  was  retir'd  : 
For,  true  to  love,  she  measor'd  time  so  right. 
As  not  to  miss  one  moment  of  delight. 
The  garden^  seated  on  the  level  floor. 
She  left  behind,  and,  locking  e\'ery  door, 
Thpugfat  all  secure ;  but  little  did  she  know, 
Btod  to  her  €rte,  she  had  enclof'd  her  fotb 


Attending  Guiscard,  in  his  leathern  frock, 
Stood  ready,  with  bis  thrice-repeated  knock : 
Thrice  with  a  doleful  sound  the  jarring  grate 
Rung  deaf  and  hollow,  and  presag'd  their  fate. 
The  door  unlocked,  to  known  delight  they  haste, 
And,  panting  in  each  other's  arms  embraced. 
Rush  to  the  conscious  bed,  a  mutual'freight. 
And  heedless  press  it  with  their  wonted  weight. 

The  sudden  bound  awdk'd  the  sleeping  sire, 
And  show'd  a  sight  no  parent  can  desire ; 
His  opening  eyes  at  once  with  odious  view 
The  love  discovered,  and  the  lover  knew : 
Be  would  have  cry'd ;  but  hoping  that  he  dreamt, 
Amazement  ty'd   his  tongue",  and   stopped  th' 

attempt. 
Th'  ensuing  moment  all  the  truth  declar'd. 
But  now  he  stood  collected,  and  prepar'd,  ' 

For  malice  and  revenge  had  put  him  on  his 

guard. 
So  like  a  lion,  that  unheeded  lay, 
Dissembling  sleep,  and  watchful  to  betray. 
With  inward  rage  he  meditates  bis  prey. 
The  thoughtless  pair,  indulging  their  desires; 
Alternate,  kindled,  and  then  quench'd  their  firei ; 
Nor  thinking  in  the  shades  of  death  they  play'd. 
Full  of  themselves,  themselves  alone  survey'd. 
And,  too  secure,  were  by  themselves  betray'd. 
Long  time  dissolv'd  in  pleasure  thus  they  lay, 
Till  nature  could  no  more  suffice  their  play ; 
Then  rose  the  youth,  and  through  the  cave  again 
Retum'd;  the  princess  mingled  with  her  train. 

Resolv'd  his  unripe  vengeance  to  defer. 
The  royal  spy,  when  now  the  coast  was  clear. 
Sought  not  the  garden,  but  retir'd  unseen. 
To  brood  in  secret  on  his  gathcrM  spleen. 
And  methodize  revenge :  to  death  he  griev'd ; 
And,  but  he  saw  tbe  crime,  had  scarce  believ'd. 
Th' appointment  forth'  ensuing  nig^t  he  heard; 
.  And  therefore  in  tbe  cavern  hhd  prepar'd 
Two  brawny  yeomen  of  his  trusty  guard. 

Scarce  had  unwary  Guiscard  tet  his  foot 
Within  the  foremost  entrance  of  the  grot. 
When  these  m  secret  ambush  ready  lay ; 
And  rushing  on  the  sudden  seiz*d  the  ^rey : 
Encomber'd  with  his  frock,  without  defence, 
An  easy  prize,  they  led  the  prisoner  thent^e. 
And,  as  commanded,  broui^ht  before  the  prince. 
The  gloomy  sire,  too  sensible  of  wrong, 
To  vent  his  rage  in  wotds,  restrain'd  his  tongue, 
And  only  said,  "  Thus  servants  are  preferr'd. 
And,  trusted,  thus  their  sovereigns  they  reward. 
Had  I  not  seen,  had  not  these  eyes  received 
Too  clear  a  proof,  I  could  not  have  believed." 

He  paus'd,  and  choak'd  the  rest.    The  youth, 
His  forfeit  life  abandon'd  to  the  law,        [who  saw 
The  judge  the  accuser,  and^th'  oflTence  to  him 
Who  had  both  power  and  will  t'  avenge  the  crime. 
No  vain  defence  prepar'd;  but  thus  reply*d:- 
"  The  faults  of  lovfe  by  Love  are  justify»d : 
With  unresisted  might  the  monarch  reigns. 
He  levels  mountains,  and  he  raises  plains  i 
And,  pot  regarding  diflfcrence  of  degree, 
Abes'd  your  daughter,  and  exalted  me.'* 

This  bold  return  with  seeming  patience  hcard^ 
The  prisoner  was  remitt*^  to  the  guard. 
The  sullen  tyrant  slept  not  all  the  night. 
But,  lonely  walking  by  a  winking  light, 
Sobb'd,  wept,  and  groan'd,  and  beat  bis  wither'd 

brttst. 
But  would  not  violate  his  daughter*!  rest ; 
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Who  long  expecting  lay,  for  bliss  prepared, 
Libtening  for  noise,  ai>d  guev'd  that  none  she 

heard; 
Oft  rose,  and  oft  in  vain  employed  the  key, 
And  oft  accus'd  her  iover  ot  delay  ; 
And  pass'd  the  tedious  hoars  m  anxious  thoughts 
away. 
The  morrow  came ;  and  at  his  usual  hour 
Old  Tancrcd  visited  his  daugbter's  bower ; 
Her  cheek  (for  ^uch  his  cu;>iom  was)  he  kiss'd, 
Theu  bletis'd  her  kneeiiug,  and  her  maids  dis- 
Thi>  royal  dignity  thus  for  maintained,      (missed. 
Now  left  in  pri\ate,  he  no  longer/leign'd ; 
But  all  at  once  his  grief  and  rage  appeared, 
Aud  floods  of  tears  ran  trickling  down  his  beard. 

"  O  Sigismonda/'  he  began  to  &ay : 
Thrice  he  began,  and  thrice  was  forc'd  to  stay. 
Till  words  with  often  trying  found  their  way : 
*<  I  thought,  O  Sigismonda,  (but  how  blind 
Are  parents'  eyes,  their  children's  faults  to  find!) 
Thy  vatue»  birth,  and  breeding  wire  above 
A  mean  desire,  and  vulgar  sense  of  love : 
Nor  tess  than  sight  aud  hearing  cou.d  convince 
So  rond  a  father,  and  so  just  a  pnnce. 
Of  such  an  unforeseen  and  unbetiev'd  ofienoe. 
Tbeit  what  indignant  sonow  must  I  have 
To  see  thee  lie  bulyected  to  my  slave  ! 
A  man  so  bmelling  of  the  people's  lee, 
The  court  receiv'd  him  firit fur  charity; 
And  since  with  no  degree  of  honour  giac'd. 
But  only  suffered,  where  he  first  was  ptac'd. 
A  grove! Img  insect  still ;  and  so  designed 
By  Nature's  hand,  nor  bom  of  noble  kind: 
A  thing,  by  neither  man  nor  woman  priz'd. 
And  scarcely  known  enough  to  bedespis'd. 
To  what  has  Heaven  reserved  my  age  ?  .\h !  why 
Should  man,  when  Nature  calIs,.not  choose  to  die, 
Bather  than  stretch  the  span  of  life,  to  find 
Such  ills  as  Fate  lias  wisety  cast  behind, 
For  those  to  feel,  whom  fond  desire  to  live 
Makes  covetous  of  more  than  life  can  give  \ 
Each  has  his  shai-e  of  ^ood ;  and  when  'tis  gone. 
The  guest,  though  hungry,  cannot  rise  too  soon. 
But  I,  expediting  more,  in  my  own  wrong 
Protracting  life,  have  liv'd  a  day  too  long. 
If  yesterday  could  be  recaird  again, 
Ev'n  now  would  I  cone  ude  my  happy  reign; 
Bat  'tis  too  late,  my  glorious  race  is  run, 
Aud  a  dark  cloud  o'ertakes  my  setting  sun. 
Had'st  thou  not  lov'd,  or  loving  sa/^'d  the 
If  not  the  sin,  by  some  ihustrioub  name. 
This  little  comfort  had  relieved  my  mind, 
•Twas  frailty,  not  unusual  to  thy  kind : 
But  thy  low  full  beneath  thy  royal  blood 
Shows  downward  appetite  to  mix  with  mud: 
Thus  not  the  least  excuse  is  left  for  the  •, 
>    Kor  the  least  refuge  fur  unhappy  me. 

**  For  him  I  have  resoiv'd:  whom  by  surprise 
1  took,  and  scarce  can  call  it,  in  disguise; 
For  such  was  his  attire,  as,  with  intent 
Of  Nature,  suited  to  his  mean  descent : 
The  harder  question  yet  remains  behind. 
What  pains  a  par  nt  and  a  prince  can  find 
To  punish  an  ofience  of  this  degenerate  kind. 

"  As  I  have  lov'd,  and  yet  I  love  thee  more 
Than  ever  farther  lov'd  a  child  before ; 
So  that  induigeiH^e  draws  me  to  forgive; 
Nature,  that  gave  thee  life,  would  have  thee  live; 
But,  as  a  public  parent  of  the  state. 
My  justice^  and  thy  crime,  requires  thy  fiite. 


Fain  would  I  choose  a  middle  course  Co  sleer; 
Nature's  too  kind,  and  Justice  loo  severe; 
Speak  for  us  both,  and  to  the  balance  bring 
On  either  side  the  &ther  and  the  king. 
Heaven  knows,  my  heart  is  bentio  favour  thee; 
Make  itbttt  scanty  weight,  and  leave  the  restio  me." 

Here  stopping  wrth  a  sigh,  he  pour'd  a  flood 
Of  tears,  to  make  bis  last  expression  good. 
She,  who  had  heard  him  speak,  nor  saw  alone 
I'be  secret  conduct  of  her  love  was  known. 
But  he  was  taken  who  her  soul  possesa'd. 
Felt  all  the  pangs  of  sorrow  in  her  breast. 
And  little  wanted,  but  a  woman's  heartj 
With  cries  and  tears  had  testify'd  her  smart ; 
But  inborn  Worth,  that  Fortune  can  control. 
New  strung  and  stifi*er  bent  her  softer  soul ; 
The  heroine  assum'd  the  woman's  place, 
Confinn'd  her  mind,  and  fortiiy^d  her  fiioe : 
Why  should  she  beg,  or  what  could  she  preh*nd. 
When  her  stem  fisther  had  condemn'd  her  friend? 
Her  life  she  might  ha\e  had;  but  her  despair 
Of  saving  his,  had  put  it  past  ber  care ; 
Resolv'd  on  fete,  she  would  not  lose  her  breath. 
But,  rather  than  not  die,  solicit  death. 
Fix'd  on  this  thought,  she,  not  as  women  use. 
Her  fault  by  common  frailty  would  excuse; 
But  boldly  justify'd  ber  innocence. 
And  while  the  fact  was  own'd,  deny'd  th'  ofEenoe: 
Then  with  dry  eyes,  and  with  an  open  look. 
She  met  his  glance  mid-way,  and  thus  undaunted 
'*  Tancred,  I  neither  am  dispos'd  to  make  [spoke: 
T^equest  for  life,, nor  ofier'd  life  to  'take; 
Much  less  deny  the  deed;  but  least  of  all 
Beneath  pretended  justice  weakly  &tl. 
My  words  to  sacred  truth  shall  be  confin'd. 
My  deeds  shall  show  the  greatness  of  my  mind. 
That  I  have  lov'd,  1  own ;  that  still  I  love, 
I  call  to  witness  ail  the  powers  above : 
Yet  more  1  own :  to  Gui^card's  love  I  give 
I'be  small  remaining  time  1  have  to  live ; 
And  if  beyond  this  life  desire  can  be. 
Not  Fate  itself  shall  set  my  passion  free. 
This  first  avow'd;  nor  .folly  warp'd  my  mind,     * 
Nor  the  frail  texture  of  the  female  kinid 
Betray'd  my  virtue :  for,  too  well  1  knew 
What  honour  was,  and  Honour  had  his  doe: 
Before  the  holy  priest  my  vqws  were  ty'd. 
So  came  I  not  a  strumpet,  but  a  bride. 
This  for  my  fiune,  and  for  the  public  voice ; 
Yet  more,  hb  merits  justify'd  my  choice ; 
Which  had  they  not,  the  first  election  thine. 
That  bond  dissolv'd,  the  next  is  fireely  mine; 
Or  grant  1  err'd,  (which  yet  1  must  deny) 
Had  parents  pow'r  ev'n  second  vows  to  tie. 
Thy  little  caic  to  mend  my  widow'd  nights. 
Has  forc'd  me  to  recourse  of  marriage  rites. 
To  fill  an  empty  side,  and  follow  knowu  d^ghts. 
What  have  I  done  in  tliis,  deserving  blame  i 
State-laws  may  alter:  Nature's  are  the  same; 
Those  are  usurp'd  on  helpless  woman-kind. 
Made  without  our  consent,  and  wanting  power 
to  bind. 

"  Thou ,  Tancred,  better  should  have  understood. 
That  as  thy  fether  gave  thee  flesh  and  blood. 
So  gav'st  thou  me :  not  from  the  quarry  hew'd. 
But  of  a  softer  mould,  with  sense  endu'd  ; 
Ev'n  softer  than  thy  own,  of  suppler  kind, 
M  ore  exquisite  of  taste,  and  more  than  man  refinVL 
Nor  need'st  thou  by  thy  daughter  to  be  told. 
Though  now  thy  spritely  blo<^  with  age  be  cold. 
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Thou  bast  been  3roung:  aiid  canst  remember  stilly 
Tbat  xrhen  thou  hadst  tbe  poirer,  thou  hadst  the 

will; 
And  from  the  past  experience  of  thy  fires, 
Canst  tell  with  what  a  tide  our  strong  desires 
Come  rushing  on  in  youdi,  and  what  their  rage 
requires. 

"  And  grant  thy  youth  was  exercised  in  arms. 
When  Love  no  leisure  found  for  softer  charms. 
My  tender  age  in  luxury  was  trainM, 
Widi  idle  ease  and  pageants  entertainM ; 
My  hours  my  own,  my  pleasures  unrestrain'd. 
So  bred,  no  wonder  if  I  took  the  bent 
Tbat  seem'd  ev'u  warranted  by  thy  consent; 
For,  when  the  father  is  too  fondly  kind, 
Snch  seed  he  sows,  such  harvest  shall  he  find. 
Blame  then  thyself,  as  reason's  law  requires, 
(Since   Nature    gave,   and   thou   foment'st  my 

fires) 
If  still  those  appetites  continue  strong, 
Thou  may'st  consider  I  am  yet  but  young : 
Consider  too,  that,  having  been  a  wife, 
1  must  have  tasted  of  a  better  life ; 
And  am  not  to  be  blam'd,  if  I  renew 
By  iawfbl  means  the  joys  which  then  I  knew. 
Where  was  the  crime,  if  pleasure  1  procur»d. 
Young,  and  a  woman,  and  to  Miss  inurM! 
That  was  my  case,  and  this  is  my  defence: 
I  pleasM  myself,  1  shunn'd  incontinence. 
And,  urg'd  by  strong  desires,  indulg'd  my  sense. 

"  Left  to  myself,  I  must  avow,  I  strove 
From  public  shame  to  screen  my  secret  love. 
And,  well  acquainted  with  thy  native  pride. 
Endeavoured  what  I  could  not  help,  to  hide ; 
For  which  a  woman's  wit  an  easy  way  supply'd. 
How  this,  so  well  contrived,  so  closely  laid, 
Was  known  to  theo,  or  by  what  chance  betray'd, 
Is  not  my  care;  to  please  thy  pride  alone, 
I  could  have  wish'd  it  had  been  still  unknown. 

"  Nor  took  I  Guiscard  by  blind  fancy  led. 
Or  hasty  choice,  as  many  women  wed  ; 
But  with  deliberate  care,  and  ripen'd  thought, 
At  leisure  first  design^,  before  I  wrought: 
On  him  I  rested,  after  long  debate. 
And,  not  without  considering,  flxM  my  fat«: 
His  flame  wa»  equal,  though  by  mine  inspired; 
(For  so  tbe  diflBsrence  of  our  birth  requir»d) 
Had  he  been  bom  like  me,  like  me  his  love 
Had  first'begun,  what  mine  was  forc'd  to  move: 
But  thus  banning,  thus  we  persevere; 
Our  passions  yet  continue  what  they  were, 
Nor  length  of  trial  makes  our  joys  the  less  sincere. 
At  this  my  choice,  though  not  by  tljine  allow'd 
(Thy  judCTnent  herding  with  tbe  common  crowd) 
Thou  tak'st  unjust  ofience;  and,  lefl  by  them, 
Dost  less  the  merit,  than  the  man  esteem. 
Too  sharply,  Tancred,  by  thy  pride  betray »d. 
Hast  thou  aeainst  the  laws  of  kind  inveigh'd: 
For  all  th'  offence  is  in  opinion  plac'd. 
Which  deems  high  birth  by  lowly  choice  debas'd. 
This  thought  alone  with  fiiry  fires  thy  breast 
(For  holy  marriage  justifies  the  rest) 
That  I  have  sunk  the  glories  of  the  state, 
Andmix'd  my  blood  with  a  plebeian  mate; 
In  which  I  wonder  tbou  should'st  oversee 
Superior  causes,  or  impute  to  me 
The  fault  of  Fortune,  or  the  Fates'  decree. 
Or  call  it  Heaven's  imperial  power  alone, 
Whidi  m5ves  on  ^ringf  of  justice,  though  un- 
known. 


Yet  this  we  see,  thongfh  orderM^  for  the  best. 
The  bad  exalted,  and  the  good  oppress'd ; 
Permitted  laurels  grace  the  lawless  brow, 
Th'  unworthy  rais*d,  the  worthy  cast  below. 

"But  leaving  that:  search  We  the  secret  springs. 
And  backward  trace  the  principles  of  thinjrs ; 
There  shall  we  find,  that  when  the  world  began. 
One  common  mass  compos'd  the  mould  of  man ; 
One  paste  of  flesh  on  all  degrees  bestow'd. 
And  kneaded  up  alike  with  moistening  blood. 
The  same  Almighty  Power  inspired  the  frame 
With  kindled  life,  and  form'd  the  souls  the  same : 
The  feculties  of  intellect  and  will  [skill. 

Dispensed  with  equal  hand,  dispos'd  with  equal 
Like  liberty  fndulg'd  with  choice  of  good  or  ill: 
Thus  bom  alike,  from  virtue  first  b^n 
The  difierence  that  disting^ish'd  man  from  man  : 
He  clann'd  no  title  from  descent  of  blood. 
But  that  which  made  him  noble  made  him  good  : 
Warm'd  with  more  particles  of  heavenly  flame. 
He  wing'd'his  upright  flight,  and  soar'd  to  fame; 
The  restremain'd  below,  a  tribe  withcmt  a  name. 

"  This  law,  though  custom  now  diverts  the 
As  Nature's  institute,  is  yet  in  force ;       [course, 
UncancellVI,  though  disus'd  ;  and  he,  whose  mind 
Is  virtuous,  is  alone  of  noble  kind  ; 
Though  poor  fn  fortune,  of  celestial  race  ; 
And  he  commits  the  crime  who  calls  him  base. 

"  Now  lay  the  line ;  and  measure  all  thy  court. 
By  inward  virtue,  not  external  port ; 
And  find  whom  justly  to  prefer  above 
The  man  on  whom  my  judgment  plac'd  my  love: 
So  Shalt  thou  see  his  parts  and  person  shine; 
And,  thus  compared,  the  rest  a  base  degenerate 

line.  • 

Nor  took  1,  when  I  fit-st  surveyed  thy  court. 
His  valour,  or  his  virtues,  on  report ; 
But  trusted  what  1  ought  to  trust  alone. 
Relying  on  thy  eyes,  and  not  my  own; 
Thy  praise  (and  thine  was  then  the  public  voice) 
First  recommended  Guiscard  to  my  choice: 
Directed  thus  by  thee,  I  look'd,  apd  found 
A  num  1  thought  deserving  to  be  crown'd ; 
First  by  my  father  pointed  to  my  sight. 
Nor  less  conspicuous  by  his  native  light; 
His  mind,  his  mien,  the  features  of  his  ftice. 
Excelling  all  the  rest  of  human  race; 
These  were  thy  thoughts,  and  thou  could*st  judge 

aright. 
Till  interest  made  a  jaundice  in  thy  sight ; 
Or  should  1  grant  thou  didst  not  rightly  see ; 
Then  thou  wert  first  deceiv'd,  and  I  deceivM  by 

thee. 
But  if  thou  shah  alledge  through  pride  of  mind. 
Thy  blood  with  one  of  base  condition  join'd, 
Tis  false ;  for  'tis  hot  baseness  to  be  poor ; 
His  poverty  antrments  thy  crime  the  more ; 
Upbraids  thy  justice  with  the  scant  r^rd 
Of  worth;  whom  princes  praise,  they  should  re- 


Are  these  the  king^s  intrusted  by  the  crowd 
With  wealth,  to  be  dispens'd  for  common  good? 
The  people  sweat  not  for  their  king's  delight, 
T*  enrich  a  pimp,  or  raise  a  parasite  ; 
Theirs  is  the  toil;  and  he,  who  weH  has  serv'd 
His  country,  has  his  country's  wealth  deserv'd. 
Ev'n  mighty  monarchs  oft  are  meanly  bom. 
And  kings  by  birth  to  lowest  rank  return  ; 
All  subject  to  the  power  of  giddy  Chance, 
For  Fortviie  can  depress,  or  can  advance: 
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But  true  nobility  is  of  the  mind, 

Not  givvu  by  chance,  and  not  to  chance  design'd. 

For  the  remaining  donbt  of  Ihy  decree, 

What  to  resoive,  and,  bow  dispose  of  me. 

Be  warnM  to  cast  that  useless  care  aside, 

Myseif  alone  will  for  myself  provide. 

If,  in  thy  doting  aiid  decrepit  age. 

Thy  soul,  a  stranger  in  thy  youth  to  rage. 

Begins  in  cruel  deeds  to  take  delight. 

Gorge  with  my  blood  thy  barbarous  appetite  ; 

For  1  so  little  am  dispos'd  to  pray 

For  life,  I  would  not  cast  a  wish  away. 

Such  as  it  is,  th*  offence  is  all  my  own  ; 

And  what  to  Gu'rscard  is  already  done. 

Or  to  be  done,  is  doom*d  by  thy  decree. 

That,  if  not  executed  first  by  thee. 

Shall  on  my  person  be  performed  by  me. 

"  Away,  with  women  weep,  and  leave  me  here, 
Fix'd  like  a  man,  to  die  without  a  tear; 
Or  save,  or  slay  us  both  this  present  hour, 
Tis  all  that.  Fate  has  left  within  thy  power." 

She  said ;  nor  did  her  father  fail  to  find, 
In  all  she  spoke,  the  greatness  of  her  mind; 
Yet  thought  she  was  not  obstinate  to  die, 
Nor  deem*d  the  death  she  promised  was  so  nigh : 
Secure  in  this  belief,  he  left  the  dame, 
Resolved  to  spare  her  life,  and  6av#  her  shame  ; 
But  that  detested  object  to  remove. 
To  wreak  his  vengeance,  and  to  cure  her  love. 

Intent  on  this,  a  secret  order  sign'd. 
The  death  of  Guiscard  to  his  guards  enjoined; 
Strangling  was  chosen,  and  the  night  the  time, 
A  mute  rwenge,  And  blind  as  was  the  crime : 
His  fftithfiii  heart)  a  bloody  sacrifice, 
Tom  from  his  breast,  to  glut  the  tyrant's  eyes, 
Clos'd  the  severe oommand  (for  slaves  to  pay): 
What  kings  decree,  the  soldier  must  obey, 
Wag*d  against  foes;  and  when  the  wars  ate  o*er, 
Fit  only  to  Hoaintaiu  despotic  power;  " 

Dangerous  to  freedom,  and  desir*d  alone 
By  kings,  who  seek  an  arbitrary  throne: 
Such  were  these  guards;  as  ready  to  have  slain 
The  prince  himself,  allured  with  greater  gain; 
So  was  the  cbaiig;e  performed  with  better  will. 
By  men  inur'd  to  blood,  and  exercis'd  in  ill. 

Now,  though  the  sullen  sire  had  eas'd  his  mind, 
The  pomp  of  his  revenge  was  yet  bdiind, 
A  pomp  prepared  to  grace  the  present  be  design'd. 
A  gob!et  rich  with  gems,  and  rouuh  with  gold, 
Of  depth,  and  breadth,  the  precious  pledge  to  hold, 
With  cruel  care  he  chose:  the  hollow  part 
^nclos'd,  the  lid  conceal'd  the  lover's  heart: 
Then  of  his  trusted  mischiefs  oue  he  sent, 
And  bade  him  with  these  words  the  gift  present: 
'*  Thy  &thcr  sends  thee  this  to  cheer  thy  breast. 
And  glad  thy  sight  with  what  thou  lov*8t  the  best ; 
As  thou  hast  pleas'd  his  eyes,  and  joy'd  his  mind. 
With  what  he  lov'd  the  most  of  human-kind." 

Ere  this  the  rojral  dame,  who  well  had  w^gh*d 
The  consequence  of  what  her  sire  had  said, 
Fix'd  on  bar  fite,  against  th*  eaqpected  hour 
IVocurHl  the  means  to  have  it  in  her  power; 
For  this,  she  had  distil  I'd  with  early  care 
The  juice  of  simples  friendly  to  despair, 
A  magaKioe  of  death ;  and  thus  prepared. 
Secure  to  die,  the  £atal  message  heard :' 
Then  smiPd  severe;  nor  with  a  troubled  look. 
Or  trembling  hand,  the  funeral  present  took : 
£v^n  kept  her -countenance,  when  the  lid  remov>d 
Disclos*d  the  heart,  unfoitiiiMitdy  lov'd; 


at! 


She  needed  not  be  told,  within  whose  breast 

It  lodg'd ;  the  message  bad  ezplaiuM  the  reat. 

Or  not  amazM,  or  hiding  her  surprise^ 

She  sternly  on  the  bearer  flx'd  her  eyes : 

Then  thus;  "  Tell  Tancred,  on  his  daughter's  part, 

The  gold,  though  precious,  equals  not  the  heart: 

But  he  did  well  to  give  his  best;  and  I, 

Who  wish'd  a  worthier  um,  forgive  his  povertj^" 

At  this  she  curbed  a  groan,  that  else  had  come, 
And,  pausing,  view*d  the  present  in  the  tomb ; 
Then,  to  the  heart  ador*d  devoutly  glew*d 
Her  lips,  and,  raising  it,  her  speech  nenew'd : 
**  £v*n  from  my  day  of  birth,  to  this,  the  boand 
Of  my  unhappy  being,  I  have  found 
My  father's  care  and  tenderness  expreasM ; 
But  this  last  act  of  love  excels  the  rest :  ' 
For  this  so  dear  a  present,  bear^im  back 
The  best  return  that  I  can  live  to  make." 

The  messenger  dispatch'd,  again  she  view'd 
The  lov'd  remains,  and  sighing  thns  pursiftHl: 
"  Souroe  of  my  life,  and  lord  of  my  desires. 
In  whom  I  liv*d,  widi  whom  my  soul  expirea. 
Poor  Heart,  no  more  the  spring  of  vitaJ  heat, 
Curs'd  be  the  hands'  that  tore  thee  firom  thy  i 
The  course  is  finishVl  which  thy  Fates  decreed. 
And  thou  from  thy  corporeal  prison  fineed: 
Soon  hast  thou  reach'd  the  gocd  with  mended  pape^ 
A  worid  of  woes  dispatch'd  in  little  space; 
Forced  by  thy  worth,  thy  foe,  in  death  becone 
Thy  friend,  has  lodg'd  thee  in  a  costly  tomb. 
Tliere  yet  remain'd  thy  funeral  exequies. 
The  weeping  tribute  of  thy  widow's  eyea. 
And  those,  indulgent  Heaven  has  found  the  aray 
That  I,  before  my  death,  have  leave  to  pay. 
My  father  ev'n  in  cruelty  is  kind. 
Or  Heaven  has  tum'd  the  malice  of  his  mind 
To  better  uses  than  his  hate  design'd  ; 
And  made  th'  insult,  which  in  his  gift  appears. 
The  means  to  mourn  thee  with  my  pious  tears  | 
Which  I  will  pay  thee  down,  before  I  go. 
And  save  myself  the  pains  to  weep  below. 
If  souls  can  weep;  though  once  I  meant  to  meet 
My  fate  with-face  unmov'd,  and  eyes  unwet^ 
Yet  since  I  have  thee  here  in  narrow  room. 
My  tears  shall  set  thee  first  afibat  within  thy 
Tben  (as  I  know  thy  spirit  hovers  nigb)  .  [tomb  r 
Under  thy  friendly  conduct  will  1  fly 
To  regions  unexplored,  secure  to  share 
Thy  state;  nor  Hell  ^U  punishment  appear; 
And  Heaven  is  double  Heaven,  if  tboiv^art  there." 

She  said :   her  brimful  eyes,  that  ready  stood. 
And  only  wanted  will  to  keep  a  flood, 
Released  their  watery  store,  and  pour'd  amain. 
Like  clouds,  low  hung,  a  sober  shower  of  rain  :  " 
Mute  solemn  sorrow,  free  from  female  notsey 
Such  as  the  majesty  of  grief  destroys ; 
For,  bending  o'er  Ihe  cup,  the  tears  she  shed 
Seem'd  by  the  posture  to  di^haige  her  heaid, 
O'erfiird  before,  (and  oft  her  mouth  applyM 
To  the  cold  heart)  she  kiw^  at  once,  and  cry'd. 
Her  maids,  who  stood  amaz'd,  nor  knew  the  c 
Of  her  complaining,  nor  whose  heart  it  waa. 
Yet  all  due  measures  of  her  mourning  kept. 
Did  office  at  the  dirge,  and  by  infection  wept ; 
And  oft  inquir'd  th»  occasion  of  her  grief 
(Unanswered  but  by  sighs)  aod  offinM  vain  reliet 
At  length,  her  stock  of  tears  already  shed. 
She  wip'd  her  eyes,  she  rais'd  her  drooping  liead. 
And  thus  pujrsu'd:  *' O  ever  fiuthfttl  Heart, 
1  have  perfenn'd  the  Ceremonial  fMkrt^ 
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The  decencies  <rf  grief;  it  recU  behind, 
Thftt,  as  our  bodies  were,  our  souls  be  join'd  ; 
To  tby  whate'er  abode,  my  shade  convey. 
And,  as  an  elder  ghost,  direct  the  way.*' 
She  said;  and  bade  the  vial  to  be  brought. 
Where  she  before  had  brew'd  the  deadly  draught  & 
First  pooriog  out  the  med'cinable  bane. 
The  heart,  her  tears  had  rins'd,  she  bath'd  again ; 
Then  down  her  throat  (he  death  securely  throws. 
And  qna&  a  long  oblivicHD  of  her  woes. 

This  done,  she  mounts  the  genial  bed,  and  there 
(Her  body  first  compos*d  with  honest  cai«) 
Attends  the  welcome  rest;  her  hands  yet  hold 
Close  to  her  heart  the  monumental  gold ; 
Nor  £Mther  -word  she  spoke,  but  closed  her  sight. 
And  quiet  sought  the  covert  of  the~  night 
The  j^amsds,  who  the  while  ih  silence  moum'd. 
Not  knowing,  nor  suspecting  death  suborn'd, 
Yet,  as  their  duty  was,  to  Tancred  sent; 
Who,  conscious  of  th'  occasion,  fear»d  th'  event. 
Alami'd,  and  with  presaging  heart,  he  came. 
And  drew  the  curtains,  and  exposed  the  dame 
To  kwthsome  light :  then  with  a  late  relief 
Made  vain  efforts,  to  mitigate  her  grief. 
She,  what  she  could,  excluding  day,  her  eyes 
Kept  firmly  seal'd,  and  sternly  thus  replies : 
"  Tancred,  restrain  tby  tears,  unsought  by  me» 
/nd  sorrow  unavailing  now  to  thee : 
Did  ever  man  before  afflict  his  mind. 
To  see  th*  effect  of  what  himself  designed  ? 
Yet,  if  thou  hast  remaining  in  thy  heart 
Some  sense  of  love,  some  uoextinguishM  part 
Of  former  kindness,  largely  once  professed. 
Let  me  by  that  abjure  thy  hardened  breast, 
Not  to  deny  thy  dangbter's  last  request: 
The  secret  love  which  1  so  long  enjoy'd. 
And  still  conceaHd  to  gratify  thy  pride. 
Thou  hast  disjoined ;  but,  with  my  dying  breath. 
Seek  not,  I  beg  thee,  to  disjoin  our  death ; 
Where'er  his  corpse  by  thy  command  is  laid. 
Thither  let  mine  in  public  be  conveyed : 
£ipos*d  in  open  view,  and  side  by  side, 
AcknowledgM  as  a  bridegroom  and  a  bride.** 

The  prince's  anguish  hinder'd  his  reply : 
And  she,  who  felt  her  fate  approaching  nigh. 
Seized  the  cold  Heart,  and,  heaving  to  her  breast, 
"  Here,  precious  pledgCy^she  said^^  se<ftrely  vest  !*' 
These  accents  were  her  last ;  the  creeping  death 
Beimmb'd  her  senses  first,  then  stopped  her  breath. 

Tbtts  she  for  disobedience  justly  dy'd : 
The  sire  wf  s  justly  punish'd  for  his  pride  : 
The  youth,  least  gu9ty,  suffered  for  th*  oflfence. 
Of  duty  violated  to  his  prince ; 
^Im,  late  repenting  of  his  cruel-  deed. 
One  common  sepulchre  for  both  decreed ; 
lntomb*d  the  wretched  pair  in  royal  state. 
And  on  their  monument  inscrib*d  their  fate. 
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Or  all  the  cities  in  Romanian  lands, 
The  chief,  and  most  renown'd,  Ravenna  stands. 
Adorned  in  ancient  tiroes  with  arms  and  aru. 
And  rich  inhabitants,  with  generous  hearts. 
Bat  Theodore  the  brave,  above  the  rest. 
With  gifts  of  Fortane  and  of  Nature  bless*d,. 
The  foremost  place  for  weaUii  and  honour  held, 
Aad  all  in  foats  of  chivalry  ezcaU'd. 


This  noble  youth  to  madness  lov*d  a  dame 
Of  high  degree,  Honoria  wa^  her  name ; 
Fait-  as  the  fairest,  but  of  Uaur hty  mind. 
And  fiercer  than  became  so  soft  a  kind. 
Proud  of  her  birth  (for  equal  she  bad  none)  ; 
The  rest  she  scom'd,  but  bated  him  alone ; 
His  gifts,  his  constant  courtship,  nothing  gain'd; 
For  she,  the  more  be  lov'd,  the  more  disdain'd. 
He  Iiv*d  with  all  the  pomp  he  could  devise. 
At  tilts  and  tournaments  obtainM  the  prize  ; 
But  found  no  favour  in  his  lady*s  efeaz 
Relentless  as  a  rock,  the  lofty  maid, 
TurnM  all  to  poison,  that  be  did  or  said  :    [move; 
■Nor  prayers,  nor  tears,  nor  ofFer'd  vows,  could 
The  work  went  backward;  and  the  more  he  strove 
T*  advance  his  suit,  the  farther  from  her  love. 

WearyM  at  length,  and  wanting  remedy. 
He  doubted  oft,  and  oft  resolved  to  die. 
But  Pride  stood  ready  to  prevent  the  blow. 
For  who  would  die  to  gratify  a  foe  ? 
His  generous  mind  disdained  so  mean  a  fate ; 
That  pass'd,  iits  next  endeavour  was  to  hate. 
But  vainer  that  relief  than  all  the  rest, 
'the  less  he  hop^,  with  more  desire  possessed ; 
Love  stood  the  siege,  and  would  not  yield  his 
breast.  >[cai-e ; 

Change  was  the  next,  but  change  deceived  his 
He  sought  a  fairer,  but  found  none  so  fair. 
He  would  have  worn  her  out  by  slow  degrees. 
As  men  by  fasting  starve  th*  untam*d  disease: 
But  present  love  required  a  present  ease. 
Looking  he  feeds  alone  his  Aimisb'd  eyes. 
Feeds  lingering  Death,  but  looking  not  he  dies. 
Yet  still  he  chose  the  longest  way  to  Fate, 
Wasting  at  once  his  life  and  his  estate. 

His  fHends  bebeld,,and  pitjr'd  him  in  vain. 
For  what  advice  can  ease  a  lover's  pain  1 
Absence,  the  best  expedient  they  could  find. 
Might  save  the  fortune,  if  not  cure  the  mind : 
This  means  they  long  propos*d,  but  little  gain'd. 
Yet,  after  much  pursuit,  at  length  obtain'd. 

Hard  you  may  think  it  was  to  give  consent, 
But  struggling  with  his  own  desires  he  went,   . 
With  large  expense,  ^  with  a  pompous  train. 
Provided  as  to  visit  France  and  Spain, 
Or  for  some  distant  voyage  o*er  the  main. 
But  Love  had  clipped  his  wings,  and  cut  him  short. 
Confined  within  the  pariieus  of  the  court. 
Three  miles  be  went,  nor  ^Eirther  could  retreat ; 
His  travels  ended  at  his  country-seat : 
To  Chassis*  pleasing  plains  he  took  his  way, 
Thei-e  pitched  his  tents,  and  there  resolv'd  to  stay. 

The  spring  was  in  the  prime ;  the  neighbouring 
Supply*d  with  birds,  thechoiristers  of  Love :  [grove 
Music  unbought,  that  minister'd  delight 
To  morning  walks,  and  lull'd  his  cares  by  night : 
There  he  discharged  his  friends:  but  not  th*  expense 
Of  frequent  treats,  aifd  proud  magnificence. 
He  liv*d  as  kings  retire,  though  more  at  large 
From  public  business, yet  with  equal  charge; 
With  house  and  heart  still  open  to  receive ; 
As  well  content  as  Love  woukl  give  him  leave: 
He  would  have  liv*d  more  free;  but  many  a  guest. 
Who  could  forsake  the  friend,  pursued  the  feast. 

It  haptone  morning,  as  his  fancy  led. 
Before  his  usual  hour  he  left  his  bed ; 
To  walk  within  a  lonely  lat^,  that  sUiod 
On  every  side  surrouiidied  by  a  wood : 
Alone  he  walk'd,  to  please  his  pensive  mind. 
And  sought  the  deepest  solitude  to  find; 
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'TwM  in  a  grove  of  spfeading  pines  he  strayM; 
The  winds  within  the  quivering  branches  play*d. 
And  dancing  trees  a  mournfal  music  made. 
The  place  itself  was  suiting  to  his  care, 
Uncouth  and  savage,  as  the  crael  fair. 
He  wandet'd  on,  unknowing  where  he  went 
Lost  in  the  wood,  and  all  on  love  intent : 
The  Day  already  half  his  race  had  run. 
And  summon'd  him  to  due  repast  at  noon. 
But  Love  could  feel  no  hunger  but  his  own. 

Whilst  listening  to  the  murmuring  leaves  he 
'  stood, 
More  than  a  mile  immers'd  within  the  wood, 
At  once  the  wind  was  laid ;  the  whispering  sound 
Was  dumb ;  a  rising  earthquake  rock'd  the  ground; 
With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  overspread^ 
A  sudden  horrour  .seized  his  giddy  head. 
And  bis  ears  tinkled,  and  bis  colour  fled. 
Nature  was  in  alarm ;  some  danger  nigh 
Seem  threaten'd,  though  unseen  to  mortnl  eye. 
Unus'd  to  fear,  he  summonM  all  his  soul. 
And  stood  collected  in  himself,  and  whole ; 
Not  long :  for  soon  a  ^hiriwind  rose  around. 
And  from  afar  he  heard  a  screaming  sound. 
As  of  a  dame  distress*d,  who  cry'd  fur  aid. 
And  fill'd  with  loud  laments  the  secret  shade. 

A  thicket  close  beside  the  grove  there  stood. 
With  briers  and  brambles  choak*d,  and  dwar^sh 
wood ;  •  [near, 

From  thence  the  noise,  which  now,  approaching 
With  more  distinguish**!  notes  invades  his  ear; 
He  rais'd  his  head,  and  saw  a  beauteous  maid. 
With  hair  dishevelled,  issuing  through  the  shade ; 
Stripped  of  her  cloaths,  and  ev'n  those  parts  rcveaPd, 
Which  modest  Nature  keeps  from  sight  concealed. 
Her  face,  her  hands,  her  naked  limbs  were  torn, 
With  passing  through  the  brakes,  and  prickly  thorn ; 
Two  mastiffs  gaunt  and  grim  her  flight  pufsuM, 
And  oft  their  fasten*d  fangs  in  blood  embruM : 
Oft  they  came  up,  and  pinch'd  her  tender  side, 
"  Mercy,  O  mercy.  Heaven !"  she  ran,  and  cry*d. 
When  Heaven  was  nam'd,  they  loos*d  their  hold 

again. 
Then  sprang  she  forth,  they  followed  her  amain. 
f  Not  far  behind,  a  knight  of  s\varthy  face,  \ 
JHigh  on  a  coal-black  steed  pursu'd  the  chase ; 
With  flashing  flames  his  ardent  eyes  were  filPd, 
And  in  his  hand  a  naked  sword  he  held : 
He  cheer'd  the  dogs  to  follow  her  who  fled. 
And  vow*d  revenge  on  her  devoted  head. 

As  Theodore  was  born  of  noble  kind. 
The  brutal  action  rous'd  his  manly  mind  } 
Mov'd  with  unworthy  usage  of  the  maid. 
He,  though  unarm'd,  resolv'd  to  give  her  aid. 
A  saplin  pine  he  wrenchM  from  out  the  ground, 
The  readiest  weapon  that  his  fiiry  found. 
Thus  furnished  for  offence,  he  cross'd  the  way 
Betwixt  the  graceless  villain  and  his  prey. 
*  The  knight  came  thundering  on,  but,  from  afar. 
Thus  in  imperious  tone  forbade  the  war : 
••  Cease,  Theodore,  to  proffer  vain  relief. 
Nor  stop  the  vengeance  of  so  just  a  grief; 
But  give  me  leave  to  seize  my  destined  prey. 
And  let  Eternal  Justice  take  the  way  : 
I  but  revenge  my  fate,  disdain'd,  betray'd, 
And  suffering  death  for  this  ungrateful  maid.'' 

He  said,  at  once  dismounting  from  the  steed; 
Por  now  the  hell-hounds  with  superior  speed 
Had  reach*d  the  dame,  and,  fastening  on  ber  side, 
Th«  ground  with  issuing  streams  of  purple  d^*d. 


Stood  Theodore  surprised  in  deadly  fright. 
With  chattering  teeth,  and  bristling  hair  upright; 
Yet  arm'd  with  inborn  worth, "  Whatc'er,^'  said  be, 
"  Thou  art,  who  know'st  me  better  than  1  thee ; 
Or  prove  thy  rightful  cause,  or  be  defy*d  ;" 
The  n>ectre,  fiercely  staring,  thus  reply 'd  : 

**  Know,  Theodore,  thy  ancestry  1  claim. 
And  Guido  Cavalcanti  was  my  name. 
One  common  sire  our  fathers  did  beget. 
My  name  and  story  some  remember  3'et : 
Thee,  then  a  boy,  within  my  arms  I  laid, 
When  for  my  sins  I  lov'd  this  haughty  maid  ; 
Not  less  adored  in  life,  nor  served  by  me. 
Than  proud  Honoria  now  is  lov*d  by  thee. 
What  did  1  not  her  stubborn  heart  to  gain? 
But  all  my  vows  were  answered  with  disdain  : 
She  scorn'd  my  sorrows,  and  despisM  my  pain. 
Long  time  I  dragg'd  my  days  in  fruitless  care ; 
Then,  loathing  life,  and  plung'd  in  deep  despair, 
To  finish  my  unhappy  life,  1  fell 
On  this  sharp  sword,  and  now  am  damn'd  in  H^r. 

"  Short  was  her  joy ;  for  soon  th'  insnilting  ma.d 
By  Heavea's  decree  in  thi^  cold  grave  was  laid. 
And  as  in  unrepented  sin  she  dy*d, 
DoomM  to  the  same  bad  place  is  punish'd  for  ber 

pride : 
Because  she  deemed  I  well  deserv'd  to  die. 
And  made  a  merit  of  her  cruelty.  [ra't, 

There,  then,  we  met ;  both  try'd,  and  both  wcit: 
And  this  irrevocable  sentence  passM  ; 
That  she,  whom  I  so  long  pursu'd  in  vain. 
Should  suffer  from  my  hands  a  lingering  pain : 
Renewed  to  life  that  she  might  daily  die, 
I  dkWy  doom'd  to  follow,  she  to  fly  ; 
No  more  a  lover,  but  a  mortal  foe, 
1  seek  her  life  (for  love  is  none  below): 
As  often  as  my  dogs  with  better  speed 
Arrest  her  flight,  is  she  to  death  decreed  : 
Then  with  this  fatal  sword,  on  which  I  dyM, 
I  pierce  her  open  back,  or  tender  side, 
And  tear  that  hardened  heart  from  out  her  brea.4l, 
Which,   with   her  entrails,  makes   my  hun^y 

hounds  a  feast 
Nor  lies  she  long,  but,  as  her  Fates  ordain. 
Springs  up  to  life,  and  fresh  to  second  psio. 
Is  sav'd  to-day,  to-morrow  to  be  slain." 

This,  vers'd  in  death,  th'  infernal  knight  relate*. 
And  then  for  proof  fulfi|l*d  the  common  fates  ; 
Her  heart  and  bowels  through  her  back  he  drew. 
And  fed  the  hounds  that  help'd  him  to  pur.sue, 
Stern  look'd  the  fiend,  as  frustrate  of  bis  will. 
Not  half  suffic'd,  and  greedy  yet  to  kill. 
And  now  the  soul,  expiring  through  the  wound, 
Had  left  the  body  breathless  on  the  ground. 
When  thus  the  grisly  spectre  spoke  again; 
"  Behold  the  fruit  of  ill-rewarded  pain : 
As  mftny  months  as  I  sustained  her  hate. 
So  many  years  is  she  condemnM  by  Fate 
To  daily  death  ;  and  every  several  place. 
Conscious  of  her  disdain  and  my  disgrace,  ^ 

Must  witness  her  just  punishment;  and  be 
A  scene  of  triumph  and  revenge  to  me  I 
As  in  this  grove  I  took  my  last  farewel. 
As  on  this  very  spot  of  earth  1  fell, 
As  Friday  saw  me  die,  so  she  my  prey 
Becomes  cv»n  here,  on  this  revolving  day." 

Thus  while  he  spoke  the  virgiil  from  the  ground 
Upstirted  fresh,  already  closed  the  wound. 
And,  unconcem'd  for  ail  she  felt  before. 
Precipitates  ber  flight  along  the  thorn : ' 
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The  heU-bonndt,  as^ugorg^d  with  flesh  and  hlood. 
Pursue  their  prey,  and  seek  their  wonted  food : 
The  fiend  remoants  his  courser,  mends  bis  pace; 
And  all  the  vision  yanish*d  from  the  place. 

Long  stood  the  noble  yonth  oppressed  with  awe 
Aod  stupid  at  the  wondrous  things  he  saw,    [law. 
Surpassing  conunon  faith,  transgressing  Nature's 
He  would  have  been  asleep,  and  wisbM  to  wake, 
Bat  dreams,  he  knew,  no  long  impression  make. 
Though  strong  at  first ;  if  vision,  to  what  end. 
But  such  as  must  his  future  state  portend  } 
His  love  the  damsel,  and  himself  the  fiend. 
But  yet,  reflecting  that  it  could  not  be 
From  Heaven,  which  cannot  impious  acts  decree, 
ResolT'd  within  himself  to  shun  the  snare. 
Which  Hell  for  his  destruction  did  prepare  ; 
And,  as  his  better  genius  should  direct. 
From  an  ill  cause  to  draw  a  good  efiect. 

Inspired  from  Heaven  he  homeward  took  his 
Nor  paU*d  his  new  design  with  long  delay:  [way, 
But  of  his  train  a  trusty  servant  sent. 
To  call  his  friends  together  at  his  tent. 
They  came,  and,  usual  salutations  paid, 
With  words  premeditated  thus  he  said : 
"  What  you  have  often  counseled,  to  remove 
My  vain  pursuit  of  unregarded  love ; 
By  thrift  my  sinking  fortune  to  repair. 
Though  late  yet  is  at  last  .become  my  care : 
My  heart  ^hall  be  my  own;  my  vast  expense 
Redoc'd  to  t>ounds,  by  timely  providence : 
This  only  I  require;  invite  for  me 
Honoria,  with  her  father's  family, 
Her  ftiends,  and  mine ;  the  cause  I  shall  display, 
On. Friday  next;  for  that's  th'  appointed  day.'* 
Well  pleas'd  were  all  his  friends,  the  task  was  light. 
The  father,  mother,  daughter,  they  invite ; 
Hardly  the  dame  was  drawn  to  this  repast ; 
Bat  yet  resolv'd,  because  it  was  the  lai 
The  day  was  come,  the  guests  invited  ^ame. 
And,  with  the  rest,  th'  inexorable  dam( 
A  (least  prepared  with  riotous  expense, 
Mtcb  cost,  more  care,  and  most  mai 
The  place  ordain'd  was  in  that  haunt 
Where  the  revenging  ghost  pursn'd  his  love : 
The  tables  in  a  proud  pavilion  spread, 
With  flowers  below,  and  tissue  overhead  : 
The  rest  in  rank,  Honoria,  chief  in  place. 
Was  artfully  contriv'd  to  set  her  face 
To  fppnt  the  thicket,  and  behold  the  chase. 
The  feast  was  serv'd,  the  time  so  well  forecast. 
That  just  when  the  desert  and  fruits  were  plac'd. 
The  fiends  alarm  began  ;  the  hollow  sound 
Song  in  the  leaves,  the  forest  shook  around. 
Air  blacken'd,  roU*d   the  thunder,  groan'd   the 
ground. 
Nor  long  before  the  loud  laments  arise. 
Of  one  distress*d,  and  mastifls  mingled  cries ; 
And  first  the  dame  came  rushing  through  the 
wood,  [food, 

And  next  the  famished  hounds  that  sought  their 
And  grip'd  her  flanks,  and  oft  essay'd  their  jaws 

in  blood. 
Last  came  the  felon,  on  his  sable  steed, 
Ann'd  with  his  naked  sword,  and  urg'd  his  dogs 

to  speed. 
She  no,  and  cry'd,  her  flight  directly  bent 
(A  gaest  unbidden)  to  the  fatal  tent,  [ment 

The  scene  of  death,  and  place  ordain'd  for  punish- 
Load  was  the  noise,  aghast  was  every  guest, 
The  women  »h ricked,  tiie  men  forsook  the  £satt ; 


The  hounds  at  nearer  distance  hoarsely  bay*d ; 
The  hunter  close  pursu'd  the  visionary  maid, 
Sbe  rent  the  Heaven  with  loud  laments,  imploring 

The  gallants,  to  protect  the  lady's  right,     [aid. 
Their  faulchious  brandish'd  at  the  grisly  sprite  ; 
High  on  his  stirrups  he  provok'd  the  fight. 
Then  on  the  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look. 
And  withered  all  their  strength  before  he  spoke : 
"  Back  on  your  lives ;  let  be,"  said  he,  "  my  prey. 
And  let  my  vengeance  take  the  destin'd  way : 
Vain  are  your  arms,  and  vainer  your  defence. 
Against  tb'  eternal  doom  of  Providence : 
Mine  is  th*  ungrateful  maid  by  Heaven  designM : 
Mercy  she  would  not  give,  nor  mercy  shall  ahe 
At  this  the  former  tale  again  he  told  [find.^' 

With  thundering  tone,  and  dreadful  to  behold : 
Sunk  were  their  hearts  with  honour  of  the  crime. 
Nor  needed  to  be  wam'd  a  second  time. 
But  bore  each  other  back:  some  knew  the  face, 
And  all  had  heard  the  much-lamented  case 
Of  him  who  fell  for  love,  and  this  the  fatal  place. 

And  now  th*  infernal  minister  advanc'd, 
Seiz'd  the  due  victim,  and  with  fury  launch'd 
Her  l>ack,  and,  piercing  through  her  inmost  heart. 
Drew  backward  as  before  th'  ofleoding  part. 
The  reeking  entrails  next  he  tore  away. 
And  to  his  meagre  mastiffs  made  a  prey. 
The  pale  assistants  on  each.  Other  star'd, 
With  gaping  mouths  for  issuing  words  prepar*d  ; 
The  still-born  sounds  upon  the  palate  hung, 
Aod  dy'd  imperfect  on  the  faulteriug  tongue. 
The  fright  was  general ;  but  the  female  band 
(A  helpless  train)  in  more  confusion  stand : 
AVith  horrour  sifuddering,  on  a  heap  they  run, 
Sick  at  the  sight  of  hateful  justice  done  ; 
For  Conscience  rung  th'  alaitn,  a^d  made  the 
case  their  own. 

So,  spread  upon  a  lake  with  upward  eye, 
A  plump  of  fowl  behold  their  foe  on  high ; 
Tlicy  close  their  trembling  troop ;  and  all  attend 
On  whom  the  sowsini^  eagle  will  descend. 

But  most  the  proud  Honoria  fear'd  th'  event. 
And  thought  to  her  alone  the  vision  sent. 
Her  guilt  presents  to  her  distracted  mind 
Heaven's  justice,  Theodore's  revengeful  kind, 
And  the  same  fate  to  the  same  sin  assign'd. 
Already  sees  herself  the  monster's  prey, 
And  feels  her  heart  and  entrails  torn  away. 
^Twas  a  mute  scene  of  sorrow,  mix'd  with  fuar ; 
Still  on  the  table  lay  th'  unfinish'd  cheer : 
The  knight  and  hungry  mastiffs  stood  around. 
The  mangled  dame  lay  breathless  on  the  ground; 
When  on  a  sudden,  rc-inspir'd  with  breath. 
Again  she  rose,  again  to  suffer  death ; 
Nor  staid  the  hell-hounds,  nor  the  hunter  staid. 
But  foUow'd,  as  before,  the  flying  maid : 
Th*  avenger  took  from  earth  th'  avenging  sword. 
And  mounting  light  as  air  his  sable  steed  ht 

spurr'd :  ' 

The  clouds  dispell'd,  the  sky  resum'd  her  lights 
And  Nature  stood  recover'd  of  her  fright. 
But  fear,  the  last  of  ills,  remain'd  behind. 
And  horrour  heavy  sat  on  every  mind. 
Nor  Theodore  encourag'd  more  the  feast, 
But  sternly  look'd,  as  hatching  in  his  breast 
Some  deep  designs ;  which  when  Honoria  view»d. 
The  fresh  impulse  her  former  fright  renew'd  • 
She  thought  herself  the  trembling  dame  who  fled, 
And  him  the  grisly  ghost  that  apurr*d  th'  iuteroal 
,  f  teed : 
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The  more  dismayM,  for  whoo  the  guests  withdrew, 
Their  courteous  host,  salutiqg  all  the  ccew, 
R^ardless  pass'd  hcnr  o'er ;  nor  grac'd  with  kind 

adieu ; 
That  sting  iii(bc*d  within  her  haughty  mind 
The  dowiSal  of  her  empire  she  divined ; 
And  her  prond  heart  with  secret  sorrow  pin'd. 
Home  as  they  went,  the  sad  discourse  renew'd 
O^  the  relentless  dame  to  death  pursu'd. 
And  of  the  sight  obscene  so  lately  viewed. 
None  durst  arraign  the  righteous  doom  she  bore, 
Ev'n  they  who  pity*d  most,  yet  blamM  her  more: 
The  parallel  they  needed  not  to  name. 
But  in  the  dead  they  damn*d  the  living  dame. 

At  every  little  noise  she  look'd  behind. 
For  still  the  knight  was  present  to  her  mind : 
And  anxious  oft  she  stalled  on  the  way. 
And  thought  the  horseman-ghost  came  thundering 

for  his  prey. 
Betum^,  she  took  her  bed  with  little  rest. 
But  in  short  slumbers  dreamt  the  (uneral  feast : 
Awak*d,  she  tum'd  her  side,  and  slept  again ; 
The  same  black  vapours,  mounted  in  her  brain. 
And  the  same  dreams  returned  with  double  pain. 

Now  forc*d  to  wake,  because  afraid  to  sleep. 
Her  blood  all  fever*d,  with  a  furious  leap 
She  sprang  from  bed,  distracted  in  her  mind. 
And  feared,  at  every  step,  a  twitching  sprite  behind. 
Darkling  and  desperate,  with  a  staggering  pace, 
'  Of  death  afraid^  and  conscious  of  disgrace ; 
Fear,  Pride,  Remorse,  at  once  her  heart  assail^. 
Pride  put  Remorse  to  flight,  but  Fear  prevailed. 
Friday,  the  fotal  day,  when  next  it  came. 
Her  SDul  forethought  the  fiend  i^tmld  change  his 
And  her  pursue,  or  Theodore  be  slain,         [game, 
And  two  ghosts  join  their  packs  to  hunt  her  o*er 

the  plain. 
This  dreadful  image  so  possessed  hervmind.  • 
That,  desperate  any  succour  else  io  find. 
She  cea^d  all  farther  hope ;  and  now  began 
To  make  reflection  on  th*  unhappy  man. 
Rich,  brave,  and  young,  who  past  expression  lov*d. 
Proof  to  disdain,  and  not  to  be  remoVd : 
Of  all  the  men  respected  and  admir*d, 
Of  all  the  dames,  except  herself,  desir*d : 
Why  not  of  her  ?  preferr»d  above  the  rest 
By  him  with  knightly  deeds,  and  open  love  pro- 

fess'd? 
So  had  another  been,  where  he  his  vows  address'd. 
This  quell*d  her  pride,  yet  other  doubts  remained. 
That,  once  disdaining,  she  might  be  disdain*d. 
The  fear  was  just,  but  gp-eater  fear  prevaiPd, 
Fear  of  her  life  by  hellish  hounds  assaiPd : 
He  took  a  lowering  leave ;  but  who  can  tell. 
What  outward  hate  might  inward  love  conceal  > 
Her  sex's  arts  she  knew ;  and  why  not,  then, 
Might  deep  dissembling  have  a  place  in  men  ? 
Here  hope  began  to  dawn ;  resolv'd  to  try. 
She  fix'd  on  this  her  utmost  remedy : 
Death  was  behind,  but  hard  it  was  to  die. 
'Twas  time  enough  at  last  on  Death  to  call. 
The  precipice  in  sight:  a  shrub  was  all. 
That  kindly  stood  betwixt  to  break  the  fatal  hSL 
One  maid  she  had,  belov'd  above  the  rest ; 
'    Secure  of  her,  the  secret  she  confessed ; 
And  now  the  chearfiil  light  her  foars  dispelled. 
She  with  no  winding  turns  the  truth  conccal*d, 
But  put  the  woman  off,  and  stood  revealM : 
With  faults  conf^'d  commission'd  her  to  go. 
If  pity  yet  had  place,  and  roconcile  her  foe  ; 


The  welcome  message  made,  was  soon  receiv*d; 
Twas  to  be  wish'd,  and  hop'd,  but  scarce  be- 
lieved; 
Fate  seemed  a  £ur  occasion  to  present; 
He  knew  the  sex,  and  fear'd  she  might  repent^ 
Should  he  delay  the  moment  of  consent. 
There  yet  remain*d  to  gain  her  friends  (a  carf 
The  modesty  of 4naidens  well  might  spare); 
But  she  with  such  a  zeal  the  cause  embracM, 
(As  women,  where  they  will,  are  all  in  haste) 
The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  beside. 
Were  overborn  by  fury  of  the  tide; 
With  foil  consent  of  all  she  changed  her  state  ; 
Resistless  in  her  love,  as  in  her  hate. 
By  her  example  warn*d,  the  rest  beware ; 
More  easy,  less  imperious,  were  the  fisir ; 
And  that  oiie  hunting,  which  the  Devil  design'd 
For  one  fair  female,  lost  him  half  the  kind. 


CYMONAND  IPBIGENIA, 

pcffiTA  Loaumnt. 

Old  as  I  am,  for  ladies  love  unfit. 

The  power  of  beauty  I  remember  yet. 

Which  once  inflamed  my  soul,  and  still  inures 

If  love  be  folly,  the  severe  divine  [my  wit. 

Has  felt  that  folly,  though  he  censures  mine ; 

Pollutes  the  pleasures  of  a  chaste  embrace. 

Acts  what  I  write,  and  propagates  in  grace. 

With  riotous  excess,  a  priestly  race. 

Suppose  him  free,  and  that  1  forge  th'  ofieace* 

He  show'd  the  way,  perverting  first  my  sense : 

In  malice  witty,  and  with  venom  fraught. 

He  makes  me  speak  the  things  I  never  thoi^fat. 

Compute  the  gains  of  his  ungovemM  zeal ; 

111  suits  his  cloth  the  praise  of  raiting  well. 

The  world  will  think,  that  what  we  loosely  write. 

Though  now  arraigned,  he  read  with  some  delight  ^ 

Because  he  seems  to  chew  the  cud  again. 

When  his  broad  comment  makes  the  text  too  plain ; 

And  teaches  more  in  one  explaining  page. 

Than  all  the  double -meanings  of  the  stage. 

What  needs  he  paraphrase  on  what  we  mean  ? 
We  were  at  worst  but  wanton ;  he*s  obscene. 
I  not  my  fellows  norvmyself  excuse ; 
But  love's  the  subject  of  the  comic  Muse ; 
Nor  can  we  write  without  it,  nor  would  you 
A  tale  of  only  dry  instruction  view ; 
Nor  love  is  always  of  a  vicious  kind. 
But  oft  10  virtuous  acts  inflames  the  mind. 
Awakes  the  sleepy  vigour  of  the  ^oul. 
And,  brushing x>*er,  adds  motion  to  the  pooL 
Love,  studious  how  to  please,  improves  our  part* 
With  polish'd  manners,  and  adorns  with  artsL 
Love  first  invented  verse,  and  form'd  the  rhyme. 
The  motion  measur*d,  harmonized  the  chime  ; 
To  liberal  acts  enlar^  the  narrow-soul'd, 
Soilen'd  the  fierce,  and  made  the  coward  bold : 
The  worid,  when  waste,  he  peopled  with  increase. 
And  warring  nations  reconciled  in  peace. 
Ormond,  the  first,  and  all  the  fair  may  find. 
In  this  one  legend,  to  their  fome  design'd. 
When  Beauty  fires  the  blood,  how  Love  exalts  the 
mind. 

Ik  that  sweet  isle  where  Venus  keeps  her  court. 
And  every  Orace,  and  alt  the  Loves,  resort; 
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Where  eitker  sex  is  IbimM  of  softer  earth. 
And  talce»the  bent  of  pleastire  from  their  birth ; 
There  livM  a  Cyprian  lord  above  the  rest 
Wise,  wealthy,  with  a  numetoos  issue  blessed. 

But  as  no  gift  of  Fortune  is  sincere, 
Was  only  wanting  in  a  worthy  heir ; 
His  eldest  born,  a  goodly  youth  to  view, 
ExcelPd  the  rest  in  shape,  and  outward  shew. 
Fair*  tall,  his  Kmbs  with  due  proportion  joili*d. 
But  of  a  heavy,  dull,  degenerate  mind. 
Bis  soul  bely'd  the  features  of  his  face ; 
Beauty  was  there,  but  beauty  in  disgrace. 
A  clownish  mien,  a  vo'ce  with  rustic  sound. 
And  stupid  eyes  that  ever  lovM  the  gnmod. 
He  look*d  like  Nature's  errour,  as  the  mind 
And  body  were  not  of  a  piece  designed,     [join'd. 
But  made  for  two,  and  by  mistake  in  one  were 

The  ruling  rod,  the  father's  forming  care. 
Were  exercis*d  in  vain  on  Wit*8  despair; 
The  more  informed,  the  Jess  he  understood, 
And  deeper  sunk  by  floundering  in  the  mud. 
NowscomM  of  all,  and  grown  the  public  shame. 
The  people  from  Oalesus  changed  bis  name. 
And  Cymou  calPd,  which  signifies  a  brute; 
So  w^I  his  name  did  with  his  nature  suit.  ^ 
His  father,  when  he-found  his  labour  lost, 
And  care  employed  that  answer'd  not  the  cost. 
Chose  an  uograteful  object  to  remove. 
And  loath'd  to  see  what  Nature  made  him  lore ; 
So  to  his  country  farm  the  fool  confin'd ; 
Rude  work  well  suited  with  a  rustic  mind. 
Thus  to  the  wilds  the  sturdy  Cymon  went, 
A  squire  among  the  swains,  and  pleased  with  ba- 
nishment. 
His  com  and  cattle  were  bis  only  care. 
And  his  supr^e  delight,  a  country  fftir* 

It  happenM  on  a  summer^s  holiday. 
That  to  the  green-wood  shade  he  took  his  way ; 
for  Cymon  shunn'd  the  church,  and  us'd  not 

much  to  pray. 
His  qnarter-stafir,  wbiph  he  could  ne*er  forsake. 
Hong  half  before,  and  half  liehiud  his  back. 
Hetrud^d  along,  unknowing  what  he  sought. 
And  whistled  as  he  i^cnt  for  want  of  thought. 

By  Chance  conducted,  or  by  thirst  constrained. 
The  deep  recesses  of  the  grove  he  gain'd  ; 
Where,  in  a  plain  defended  by  tlie  wood. 
Crept  through  the  matted  grass  a  crystal  flood. 
By  which  an  alabaster  fountain  stood  : 
And  on  the  margin  of  the  fount  was  laid 
(Attended  by  her  slaves)  a  sleeping  maid. 
Uke  Dian  and  her  nymphs,  when,  tir'd  with  sport. 
To  rest/by  cool  Eurotas  they  resort : 
The  dame  herself  the  goddess  well  expressed. 
Not  more  distinguished  by  her  purple  ve»t. 
Than  by  the  charming  features  of  her  face. 
And  ev*n  in  slumber  a  superior  grace : 
Her  comely  limbs  compos'd  with  decent  care, 
Her  body  shaded  with  a  slight  cyoiarr; , 
Her  bosom  to  the  view  was  only  bare : 
Where  two  beginning  paps  were  scarcely  spy*d, 
'or  yet  their  places  were  but  signifyM  : 
The  fanning  wind  upon  her  bosom  blows, 
To  meet  the  fanning  wind  the  bosom  rose ; 
The  fimuing  wind^  and  purling  streams,  continue 
herrepose* 
The  fool  of  Nature  stood  with  stupid  eyes, 
And  gaping  mouth  that  testify'd  surprise, 
^Tt'd  on  her  face,  nor  could  remove  his  sight. 
Mew  as  he  was  to  love,  aod  novice  to  delight : 


Long  mute  he  stoad,  and  leaning  on  his  staff. 
His  wonder  witnessed  with  an  idiot  laugh ; 
Then  would  have  spoke,  but  by  his  glimmering 

sense 
First  found  his  want  of  words,  and  f^r*d  oflenc^: 
Doubted  for  what  he  was  he  should  be  known. 
By  his  clown  accent,  and  his  country  tone. 
Through  the  rude  chaos  thus  the  running  light 
Shot  the  first  ray  that  piercM  the  native  night : 
Then  day  and  darkness  in  the  mass  were  mix*d. 
Till  gathered  in  a  globe  the  beams  were  flx'd  : 
Last  shone  the  Sun,  who,  radiant  in  his  sphere, 
lUuminki  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  roll'd  around 
So  reason  in  this  brutal  soul  began,        [the  year. 
Love  made  him  first  suspect  he  was  a  man ; 
Love  made  him  doubt  his  broad  barbarian  sound; 
By  love  his  want  of  words  and  wit  he  found ; 
That  sense  of  want  prepar*d  the  future  way 
To  knowledge,  and  di^Ios*d  the  promise  of  a  day.- 

What  not  his  father*s  care,  nor  tutor's  art. 
Could  plant  with  pains  in  his  unpolish'd  heart. 
The  best  instructor.  Love,  at  once  inspired, 
A«  barren  grounds  to  fruitfulness  are  fir*d : 
Love  taught  him  shame;  and  Shame,  with  Love  at 
Soon  taught  the  sweet  civilities  of  lifb ;       [strife, 
His  gross  material  soul  at  once  could  find  v 
Somewhat  in  her  excelling  all  her  kind :     \ 
Exciting  a  desire  till  then  unknown, 
Somewhat  unfound,  or  found  in  her  alone. 
This  made  the  first  impression  on  his  mind. 
Above,  but  just  above,  the  brutal  kind. 
For  blasts  can  like,  but  not  distinguish  too. 
Nor  their  own  liking  by  reflection  know  ; 
Nor  why  they  like  or  this  or  •'  other  fiice. 
Or  judge  of  this  or  that  peculiar  grace ; 
But  love  in  gross,  and  stupidly  admire : 
As  flies,  allur*d  by  light,  approach  the  fire. 
Thus  our  man-beast,  advancing  by  degreej. 
First  likes  the  whole,  then  separates  what  he  sees: 
On  several  parts  a  several  praise  bestows. 
The  ruby  lips,  the  well -proportioned  nose. 
The  snowy  skin,  and  raven-glossy  hair, 
The  dimpled  cheek,  and  forehead  rising  fair. 
And,  ev'n  in  sleep  itself,  a  smiling  air. 
From  thence  his  eyes  descending  viewM  the  rest. 
Her  plump  round  arms,  white  hands,  and  heaving 

breast. 
Long  on  the  last  he  dwelt,  though  every  part  ^ 

A  pointed  arrow  sped  to  pierce  his  heart. 

Thus  in  a  trice  a  judge  of  beauty  grown, 
(A  judge  erected  from  a  country  clown) 
He  long'd  to  see  her  eyes,  in  slu^nher  hid. 
And  wish^dhis  own  could  pierce  witliiu  the  lid ; 
He  would   have   wak*d  her,    but  restraint   M4 
thought,  [taufht. 

And   Love,    new-bom,    the.  first   good-maniteis 
And  awfiil  Fear  his  ardent  wish  withstood, 
Nor  durst  disturb  the  goddess  of  the  wood. 
For  such  she  seem'd  by  her  celestial  face, 
Excelling  all  the  rest  of  human  race. 
And  things  divine,  by  common  sense  he  knew, 
Must  be  devoutly  seen,  at  distant  view : 
So  checking  his  desire,  with  trembling  heart 
Gazing  he  stood,  nor  would  nor  could  depart ; 
Fix'd  as  a  pilgrim  wilder*d  iu  his  way. 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  night,  for  fear  to  stray, 
But  stands  with  awful  C}*^  to  watch  the  dawn  uf 
day. 
At  length  awaking,  Tphigehe  the  fair 
(So  was  the  beauty  call*d  who  caus'd  his  care)  . 
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UndosM  her  eyes,  and  double  ^ay  revcftl'd) 
While  those  of  all  her  slaves  in  sleep  were  seal'd. 

The  slavering  cudden,  propp'd  upon  his  staff, 
Stood  ready  gaping  with  a  grinning  laugh. 
To  welcome  her  awake ;  nor  durst  begin 
To  speak,  but  wisely  kept  the  fool  within. 
Then  she:    *'  What  makes  you,  Cymon,  here 

alone  ?  '* 
(For  Cymon's  name  was  round  the  country  known 
Because  descended  of  a  noble  race, 
And  fur  a  soul  ill  sorted  with  his  face). 

But  still  the  sot  stood  silent  with  surprise. 
With  fix*d  regard  on  her  new-openM  eyes. 
And  in  his  breast  received  th'  envenom'd  dart, 
A  tickling  pain  that  pleased  amid  the  smart. 
But,  conscious  of  her  form,  with  quick  dtstrust 
She  saw  his  sparkling  eyes,  and  fear'd  his  brutal 
This  to  prevent,  «fae  wak'd  her  sleepy  crew,   [lust: 
And,  rising  hasty,  took  a  short  adieu. 

Then  Cymon  first  his  rustic  voice  essay'd. 
With  proficr'd  service  to  the  parting  maid 
To  fee  her  8a£e ;  his  hand  she  long  deuy*d. 
But  took  at  length,  asham'd  of  such  a  guide. 
80  Cymon  led  her  home,  and  leaving  there. 
No  more  would  to  his  country  clowns  repair, 
But  sought  his  father's  house,  with  better  mind* 
Refusing  in  the  farm  to  be  confm'd. 

The  father  wonder'd  at  the  son*s  return. 
And  knew  not  whether  to  rejoice  or  mourn ; 
But  doubtfully  received,  expecting  still 
To  learn  the  secret  causes  of  his  altered  wilt 
Nor  was  he  long  delayed :  the  first  request 
He  made,  was  like  his  brothers  to  be  dress'd. 
And,  as  nis  birth  reqiiir'd,  above  the  rest. 

With  ease  his  suit  was  granted  b^  his  sire, 
Distinguishing  his  heir  by  rich  attire : 
.His  body  thus  adomMi  he  next  design'd 
With  liberal  arts  to  cultivate  his  mind : 
He  sought  a  tutor  of  his  own  accord. 
And  study'd  lessons  he  before  abhorr'd. 

Thus  the  man-child  advanced,  and  Ieam*d  so  fast. 
That  in  short  time  his  equals  he  surpassed : 
His  brutal  manners  from  his  breast  exil'd. 
His  mien  he  fashioned,  and  his  tongue  he  fil'd ; 
In  every  exercise  of  all  admir'd, 
He  seemed,  nor  only  seem'd,  but  was  inspired : 
.Inspir*d  by  Love,  whose  business  is  to  plea^ ; 
He  rode,  he  fencM,  he  mov'd  with  graceful  ease. 
More  fam'd  for  sense,  for  courtly  carriage  more. 
Than  for  his  brutal  folly  known  before. 

What  then  of  altered  Cymon  shall  we  say. 
But  that  the  fire  which  choak'd  in  ashes  lay, 
A  load  too  heavy  for  his  soul  to  move,        [Love. 
Was  upward  blown  below,  and  brusVd  away  by 
Love  inade  an  active  progress  through  his  mind. 
The  dusky  parts  he  cleared,  the  gross  refin'd. 
The  drowsy  wak'd ;  and  as  he  went  impressed 
The  Maker's  image  on  the  human  breast. 
Thus  wa«  the  man  amended  by  desire. 
And  though  he  lov»d  perhaps  with  too  much  fire. 
His  father  all  his  faults  with  reason  scanned, 
And  lik'd  an  errour  of  the  better  hand  ; 
Excns'd  th'  excess  of  passion  in  his  mind. 
By  flames  too  fierce,  perhaps  too  much  refin'd : 
So  Cymon,  since  his  sire  indulg*d  his  will, 
Impetuous  lov'd*  and  would  be  Cymon  still; 
Galesus  he  disown*d,  and  chose  to  bear  [fair. 

I'be  name  of  fool  confirm*d  and  bishop'd  by  the 

To  Cipseus  by  his  friends  his  suit  he  mov'd, 
€ipseu8  the  father  of  the  fair  he  lov'd : 


But  he  was  pre-epgag'd  by  former  Ues, 
While  Cymon  was  endeavouring  to  be  wise : 
And  Iphigene,  obliged  by  former  vows. 
Had  given  her  faith  to  wed  a  foreign  spouse : 
Her  sire  and  she  to  Rhodian  Pasimond, 
Though  both  repenting,  were  by  promise  bound. 
Nor  could  retract ;  and  thus,  as  Fate  decreed. 
Though  better  lov'd,  he  spoke  too  late  to  speed. 

Thedoom  was  past,  the  ship,  already  sent. 
Did  all  his  tardy  diligepce  prevent : 
Sigh'd  to  herself  the  fair  unhappy  maid. 
While  stormy  Cymon  thus  in  secret  said : 
**  The  time  is  come  for  Iphigene  to  find 
The  miracle  she  wrought  upon  my  mind : 
Her  charms  have  made  me  man,  her  ravish'd  love 
In  rank  shall  place  me  with  the  bless*d  above. 
For  mine  by  love,  by  force  she  shall  be  mine. 
Or  death,  if  force  should  foil,  shall  finish  my  design."* 
Resolv'd  he  said;  and  rigg*d  with  speedy  care 
A  vessel  strong,  and  well  equipped  for  war. 
The  secret  ship  with  cho^n  friends  he  star'd  ; 
And,  bent  to  die  or  conquer,  went  aboard. 
Ambush'd  he  lay  behhid  the  Cyprian  shore, 
Waiting  the  sail  that  all  his  wishes  bore  ; 
Nor  long  expected,  for  the  following  tide 
Sent  out  the  hostile  ship  and  beauteous  bride. 

To  Rhodes  the  rival  bark  directly  steer'd. 
When  Cymon  sudden  at  her  back  appeared. 
And  stopp'd  her  flight:   then,  standing  on   his 
In -haughty  terms  he  thus  defy'd  the  foe:    [prow, 
"  Or  strike  your  sails  at  sunmions,  or  prepare 
To  prove  the  last  extremities  of  war." 
Thus  wam*d,  the  Rhodians  for  the  fight  provide  ; 
Already  were  the  vessels  side  by  side,         [brivli^. 
These  obstinate  to  save,  and  those  to  seize  the 
But  Cymon  soon  his  crooked  grapples  cast. 
Which  with  tenacious  hold  his  foes  embrac*d. 
And,  arm'd  with  sword  and  shield,  amid  the  press 

he  pass'd. 
Fierce  was  the  fight,  but,  hastening  to  his  prey. 
By  force  the  furious  lover  freed  his  way  : 
Himself  alone  dispers'd  the  Rhodian  crew. 
The  weak  disdain'd,  the  valiant  overthrew  ; 
Cheap  conquest  for  his  following  friends  remained. 
He  reapM  the  field,  and  tljey  but  only  gleau'd. 

His  victory  confessed,  the  foes  retreat. 
And  cast  the  weapons  at  the  victor's  feet. 
Whom  thus  he  chear'd :    ««  O  Rhodian  youth,  I 
For  love  alone,  nor  other  booty  sought :     [fi>i^h^ 
Your  lives  are  safe ;  your  vessel  I  resign ; 
Yours  be  your  own,  restoring  what  is  mine : 
In  Iphigene  I  claim  my  rightful  due, ' 
Robb'd  by  my  rival,  and  detained  by  yon : 
Your  Pasimond  a  lawless  bargain  drove. 
The  parent  could  not  sell  the  daughter's  love  ; 
Or,  if  he  could,  my  Love  disdains  the  laws,  / 

And  like  a  king  by  conquest  gains  his  cause : 
Where  arms  take  place,  all  other  pleas  are  vain, 
Love  taught  me  force,  and  Force  shall  love  main- 
tain. 
You,  what  by  strength  you  could  not  keep,  i^ease^ 
And  at  an  easy  ransom  buy  your  peace.**    [cord. 

Fear  on  the  conquered  side  soon  sign*d  th'  aq- 
And  Iphigene  to  Cymon  was  restor'd : 
While  to  his  arms  the  blushing  bridb  he  took. 
To  seeming  sadness  she  composed  her  look; 
As  if  by  force  subjected  to  his  will. 
Though  pleas'd,  dissembling,  and  a  woofian  st3L> 
And,  for  she  wept,  he  wip»d  her  fraiing  t^ars. 
And  pray'd  her  to  dismiss  l^er  empty  fear^  ; 
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•*  For  youn  I  am,"  he  said,  "and  have  deserv'd 
Yoar  love  much  better  whom  so  long  I  senr'd. 
Than  he  to  whom  your  formal  fitther  ty'd 
Your  TowB,  and  sold  a  slave,  not  sent  a  bride.** 
Thos  \^ile  he  spoke,  be  seiz'd  the  Willing  prey. 
As  Paris  bore  the  Spartan  spouse  away. 
Faintly  she  scream'd,  and  ev'n  her  eyes  confess'd 
She  r^her  would  be  thought,  than  was  distressed. 
Who  now  exults  but  Cymon  in  his  mind  > 
Vain  hopes  and  empty  joys  of  human  kind, 
Proud  of  the  present,  to  the  future  blind  ! 
Secure  of  Fate,  while  Cymon  plows  the  sea. 
And  steers  to  Candy  with  bis  conquer*d  prey, 
Scarce  the  third  glass  of  measured  hours  was  run. 
When,  like  a  fiery  meteor,  sunk  the  Sun  ; 
The  promise  of  a  storm ;  the  shifting  gales 
Forsake  by  fits,  and  fill  the  flagging  shils ; 
Hoarse  murmurs  of  the  main  from  hr  were  heaid. 
And  night  ciLme  on,  not  by  degrees  prepared. 
But  all  at  once ;  at  once  the  winds  arise, 
The  thunders  roll,  the  forky  lightning  flies. 
In  vain  the  master  issues  out  commands. 
In  vain  the  trembling  sailors  ply  their  hands : 
The  tempest  unforeseen  prevents  their  care,   '^ 
And  from  the  first  they  labour  in  despair. 
The  giddy  ship  betwixt  the  winds  and  tides, 
FoccM  back,  and  forwards,  in  a  circle  rides, 
Minn'd  with  the  different  blows ;  then  shootsamain, 
TiU,  coanterbuff*d,  she  stops,  and  sleeps  again. 
Not  more  aghast  the  proud  archangel  fell, 
P|ang*d  from  the  height  of  Heaven  to  deepest 

HHI,  I 
Than  stood  the  lover  of  faJs  k>ve  pos8eS8*d, 
Now  cursed  the  more,  the  more  lie  had  been  bless'd ; 
More  anxious  for  her  danger  than  his  own, 
J>eath  he  defies ;  but  would  be  lost  alone. 
Sad  Iphigene  to  womanish  cohiplaints 
Adda  pious  pmyers,  and  wearies  all  the  saints ; 
£v*o  if  she  could,  her  love  she  would  repent. 
But,  since  she  cannot,  dreads  the  punishment : 
Her  forfeit  &ith,  and  pasimond  betray*d, 
-  Are  ever  present,  and  her  crime  upbraid. 
She  blames  herself,  nor  blaofies  her  lover  less, 
Aogments  her  anger,  as  her  fears  increase : 
From  her  own  baick  the  burthen  would  remove^ 
Ami  lays  the  load  on  his  ungovem'd  love,     • 
Which,  interposing,  dvcst,  in  Heaven's  despite. 
Invade,  and  violate  another's  right: 
The  powers  incensVl  a  while  deferred  his  pain. 
And  made  him  master  of  his  vows  in  vain : 
But  aoon  they  punished  his  presumptuous  pride  ; 
That  for  his  daring  enterprise  she  dy'd ; 
Who  rather  not  resisted,  than  comply*d. 

Then,  impotent  of  mind,  with  altered  sense. 
She  bn^d  th*  ofiender,  and  forgave  th*  offence, 
Se%  to  the  last :  mean  time  with  sails  declined 
The  wandering  vessel  drove  before  the  wind : 
Toaa'd  and  retoss*d,  aloft,  and  then  below. 
Nor  port  they  seek,  nor  certain  course  they  know, 
Bnt  every  moment  wait  the  coming  blow. 
Thus  hKndly  driven,  by  breaking  day  they  view'd 
The  land  before  them,  and  their  fears  renew*d  ^ 
The  land  was  welcome,  but  the  tempest  bore 
The  threaten'd  ship  against  a  tocky  shore. 

A  winding  hay  was  near ;  to  this  they  bent. 
And  jnit  esci^d ;  their  force  already  spent  > 
Secure  Ihim  stoqns,  and  panting  fftmi  the  sea,- 
The  land  nnknown  at  leisure  they  survey ; 
AjAd  aaw  (bat  soon  their  sickly  sight  withdrew) 
The  rinng  towers  of  Rhodes  at  distajit  view; 


And  curs'd  the  hostile  shore  of  Pasimond, 
Sav*d  from  the  seas,  and  shipwrecked  ou  the  ground. 
The  frighted  sailofs  try»d  their  strength  in  vain 
To  turn  the  stem,  and  tempt  the  stormy  main  ; 
But  the  stiff  wind  withstood  the  labouring  oar. 
And  forCd  them  forward  on  the  fatal  shore  1 
The  crooked  keel  now  bites  the  Rhodian  strand. 
And  the  ship  moor'd  constrains  the  crew  to  laud: 
Yet  still  they  might  be  safe,  because  unknown. 
But,  as  ill  fortune  seldom  comes  alone. 
The  vessel  they  dismi9S*d  was  driven  before. 
Already  sheltered  on  their  native  shore  -, 
Known  each,  they  know ;  but  each  with  change 

of  chear ; 
The  vanqui8h*d  side  exults }  the  victors  fear ; 
Not  them  but  theirs,  made  prisoners  ere  they  fight. 
Despairing  conquest,  and  deprivM  of  flight. 

llie  country  rings  around  with  loud  alarms. 
And  raw  in  fields  the  rude  militia  swarms ; 
Mouths  without  hands;  maintained  at  vast  ex* 

pense. 
In  peace  a  charge,  in  war  a  weak  defence : 
Stout  once  a  month  they,  march,  a  blustering  band. 
And  ever,  but  in  times  of  need,  at  hand  j 
This  was  the  morn  when,  issuing  on  the  guard. 
Drawn  Up  in  rank  and  file  they  stood  prepared 
Of  seeming  arms  to  make  a  short  essay. 
Then  hasten  to  be  drunk,  the  business  of  the  day. 
The  cowards  would  have  fled,  but  that  they  kneyi 
Themselves  so  many,  and  their  foes  so  few : 
But,  crowding  on,  the  last  the  first  Impel : 
Till  overborn  with  weight  the  Cyprians  fell. 
Cymon  enslaved,  who  first  the  war  begun. 
And  Iphigene  once  more  is  lost  and  won. 

Deep  in  a  dungeon  was  the  captive  cast, 
I>epriv*d  of  day,  and  held  in  fetters  fest : 
His  life  was  only  spar*d  at  their  request. 
Whom  taken  he  so  nobly  had  releas'd : 
But  Iphigenia  was  the  ladies  care, 
£ach  in  their  turn  address'd  to  treat  the  fair ; 
While  Pasimond  and  his  the  nuptial  feast  pre.- 
pare. 
Her  secret  soul  to  Csrmon  was  inclined, 
But  she  must  suffer  what  her  Fates  assign*d ; 
So  passive  is  the  church  of  woman-kind. 
What  worse  to  Cymon  could  his  fortune  deal, 
RolPd  to  the  lowest  spoke  of  all  her  wheel } 
It  rested  to  dismiss  the  downward  weight. 
Or  raise  him  upward  to  his  former  height ; 
The  latter  pleased ;  and  Love  (concem*d  the  most) 
Prepared  th*  amends,  for  what  by  love  he  lost. 

The  sire  of  Pasimond  had  left  a  son, 
Though  younger,  yet  for  courage  early  known, 
Ormisda  call'd,  to  whom,  by  promise  tyM, 
A  Rhodian  beauty  was  the  destin'd  bride ; 
Cassandra  was  her  uame,  above  the  rest 
Renown'd  for  birth,  with  fortune  amply  blessed. 
Lysimachus,  who  rul'd  the  Rhodian  state, 
Was  then  by  choice  their  annual  magistrate ; 
He  ]ov*d  Cassandra  too  with  equal  fire. 
But  fortune  had  not  favoured  his  desire ; 
Crossed  by  her  friends,  by  her  not  disapproved. 
Nor  yet  preferr*d,  or  like  Ormisda  lov'd : 
So  stood  th*  aflnir :  some  little  hope  remained, 
That,  should  his  rival  chance  to  lose,  he  gain'd. 

Mean  time  young  Pasimond  b  is  marriage  pre  is'd , 
Ordain*d  the  nuptial  day,  prepared  the  feast ; 
And  fhigally  resolv*d  (the  charge  to  shun, 
Which  would  be  double  should  he  wed  alone) 
To  join  hit  brother's  bridal  with  biii  own. 
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Lysima^hiis,  oppress^  with  mortal  grief, 
Receiv'd  the  news,  «nd  study*d  quick  relief: 
Tbe  fisttal  day  approacbM ;  if  force  were  usM,  ^ 
The  magistrate  bis  public  trust  abused ; 
To  justice  liable,  as  law  required ; 
For,,  when  his  office  ceas'd,  his  power  expired: 
While  power  remain'd  the  means  were  in  his  hand 
By  force  to  seize,  and  then  forsake  the  land: 
Betwixt  extremes  he  knew  not  how  to  move, 
A  slave  to  feme,  but,  more  a  slave  to  love : 
Restraining  others,  yet  himself  not  free, 
Made  impotent  by  power,  debased  by  dignity... 
Both  sides  he  weigh'd:  but,  after  much  debate. 
The  man  prevailed  above  the  magistrate. 

Love  never  fails  to  master  what  he  finds, 
But  works  a  different  way  in  different  minds. 
The  fool  enlightens,  and  the  wise  he  blinds. 
This  youth,  proposing  to  possess  and  'scape^ 
Began  in  murder,  to  conclude  in  rape : 
Unprais'd  by  xne,  though  Heaven  sometimes  may 
An  impious  act  with  undeserv'd  success:      [bless 
The  great  it  seems  are  privileged  alone 
To  punish  an  mjustice  but  their  own. 
But  here  I  stop,  not  daring  to  proceed. 
Yet  blush  to  flatter  an  unrighteous  deed : 
For  crimes  are  but  permitted,  not  decreed. 

Resolv'd  on  force,  his  wit  the  pretor  bent. 
To  find  the  means  that  might  secure  th*  event ; 
Nor  long  he  labourHi,  for  his  lucky  thought 
In  captive  Cymon  found  the  friend  he  sought ; 
Th*  example  pleasM :  the  cause  and  crime  the  same ; 
An  iiynr'd  lover,  and  a  ravish'd  dame. 
How  much  he  durst  he  knew  by  what  he  dar'd. 
The  less  he  had  to  lose,  the  less  he  cai'd       [ward. 
To  manage  loathsome  life,  when  love  was  the  re- 

This  pondered  well,  and  fixM  on  his  intent, 
In  depth  of  night  he  for  the  prisoner  sent  $ 
In  secret  sent,  the  public  view  to  shun. 
Then  with  a  sober  smile  he  thus  begun. 
"  The  powers  above,  who  bounteously  bestow 
Their  gifts  and  graces  on  mankind  below. 
Yet  prove  our  merit  first,  nor  blindly  give 
To  such  as  are  not  worthy  to  receive. 
For  valour  and  for  virtue  they  provide 
Their  due  reward,  but  first  they  must  be  tryM : 
These  fruitful  seeds  within  your  mind  they  8ow»d; 
Twas  yours  V  improve  the  talent  they  bestowM : 
They  gave  you  to  be  bom  of  noble  kind. 
They  gave  you  love  to  lighten  up  your  mind, 
Ani  purge  the  grosser  parts ;  they  gave  you  care 
To  please,  and  leounigc  to  deserve  the  fiiir. 

"  Thus  for  they  try'd  you,  and  by  proof  they 
The  grain  intrusted  in  a  grateful  ground :    [found 
But  still  the  great  experiment  remained. 
They  s«flf  rM  you  to  lose  the  prize  you  gain*d, 
That  you  might  learn  the  gift  was  theirs  alone. 
And  when  restor'd,  to  them  the  blessing  own. 
R«stor»d  it  soon  will  be  ;  the  means  prepaid, 
The  difficulty  smoothed,  "the  danger  sbafd: 
Be  but  yourself,  the  care  to  roe  resign, 
Then  Iphigenc  is  yourS,  Cassandra  mine. 
Your  rival  Pasimond  pursues  your  life. 
Impatient  to  revenge  his  ravish'd  wife. 
But  yet  not  his ;  to-morrow  is  behind,  ^ 
And  Love  our  fortunes  in  one  Imwl  has  join*d  : 
Two  brothers  are  our  foes,  Ormisda  mine, 
As  much  declared  as  Pasimond  is  thine : 
To-morrow  must  their  common  vows  be  ty*d : 
With  Love  to  friend,  and  Fortune  for  our  guide, 
l^  botb  resolve  to  ^c,  or  each  redeem  «  bride. . 


"  Right  I  have  none,  nor  hast  tboa  moch  to 
plead ; 
Tis  force,  when  done,  must  justify  the  deed : 
Oar  task  performed,  we  next  prepare  for  flight: 
And  let  the  losers  talk  in  vain  of  right : 
We  with  the  fair  will  sail  before  the  wind. 
If  they  are  grieved,  I  leave  the  laws  behind. 
Speak,  thy  resolves :  if  now  thy  courage  droop. 
Despair  in  prison,  and  abandon  hope : 
But  if  thou  dar'st  in  arms  thy  love  r^aiuy 
(For  liberty  without  thy  love  were  vain) 
Then  second  my  design  to  seize  the  prey,     [w«y.» 
Or  lead  to  second  rape,  for  well  tfiou  know>st  the 

Said  Cymon  oveijoyHi,  "  Do  thou  propose 
The  means  to  fight,  and  only  show  the  foes  i 
For  from  the  first,  when  love  had  firM  my  mind, 
Resolv'd  I  Ibft  the  care  of  life  behind." 
To  this  the  bold  Lysimachus  reply'd, 
"  Let  Heaven  be  neuter,  and  the  sword  dc<^e ; 
The  spousals  are  prepared,  already  play 
The  minstrels,  and  provoke  the  tardy  day : 
By  this  the  brides  are  wak'd,  their  grooms  arr 

dressed  ; 
All  Rhodes  is  summoned  to  the  nuptial  feast. 
All  but  myself,  the  sole  unbidden  guest. 
Unbidden  though  I  am,  I  will  be  there 
And,  join'd  by  thee,  intend  to  joy  the  fair. 

"  Now  hear  the  rest ;  when  Day  resigns  the  %h^ 
And  chearful  torches  gild  the  jolly  Night, 
Be  res^y  at  my  call  j  my  chosen  few 
With  arms  administeiM  shall  aid  thy  crew. 
Then,  entering  unexpected,  will  we  seize 
Our  destin*d  prey,  fit>m  men  dissolved  in  eaae. 
By  wine  disabled,  unprepar'd  for  fight. 
And  hastening  to  the  seas,  suborn  our  flight : 
The  seas  are  ours,  for  I  command  the  fort, 
A  ship  well-mann*d  expects  us  in  the  port : 
If  they,  or  if  their  friends,  the  prize  contest. 
Death  shall  attend  the  man  who  dares  resist." 
It  pleas'd !  the  prisoner  to  his  hold  retired. 
His  troop  with  equal  emulation  fir'd, 
All  fix'd  to  fight,  and  all  their  wonted  work  n> 

quired. 
The  Sun  arose ;  tbe  streets  were  throngM  aroniid^ 
The  palace  opened,  and  the  posts  were  crown'd. 
The  d;)uble  bridegroom  at  the  door  attends 
Th'  expected  spouse,  and  entertains  tl^e  friends : 
They  meet,  they  lead  to  chdi^,  the  priests  invoke 
The  powers,  and  feed  the  tiaiiies  with  fragrant 

smoke. 
This  done,  they  feast,  and  at  the  close  of  night 
By  kindled  torches  vary  their  delight. 
These  lead  the  lively  dance,  and  those  the  brim- 
ming bowls  invite. 
Now,  at  th'  appointed  place  and  hour  «asigQ'*d, 
With  souls  resolv'd  the  ravishers  were  join'd ; 
Three  bands  are  fonn'd ;  the  first  is  seot  before 
To  fiivour  tbe  retreat,  and  guard  the  shore ', 
The  second  at  the  palaoe-gate  is  plac'd. 
And  up  tbe  lofty  stairs  ascend  the  last : 
A  peaceful  troop  they  seem  with  shining  vests^ 
But  coats  of  mail  beneath  secure  their  breasts. 
Dauntless  they  enter,  Cymon  at  their  head. 
And  find  the  feast  rc.iew'd,  the  table  spread : 
Sweet  voices,  mix'd  with  instrumental  sounds, ' 
Ascend  the  vaulted  roof,  the  vaulted  roof  reboundt^ 
When  like  the  harpies  rushing  through  the  ball 
The  sudden  troop  appears^  the  tables  fyil, 
Tlieir  smoking  load  is  on  the  pavement  throwiiV' 
Each  raviflher  prepares  to  «et?e  bi«  owB^^ 
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The  brides,  iiiTaded  with  a  rnde  embrace. 
Shriek  out  for  aid,  confusioii  fills  the  place. 
Saick  to  redeem  the  prey  their  plighted  lords 
Advance,  the  palace  gleams  with  t>hintng  swords. 

But  late  is  all  defence,  and  succour  vain  ^ 
The  rape  is  made,  the  rav ishers  remain : 
Two  sturdy  slaves  were  only  sent  before 
To  bear  the  purchas*d  prize  in  safety  to  the  shore. 
The  troop  retires,  the  lovers  close  the  rear. 
With  forward  faces  not  confessing  fear : 
Backward  they  move,  but  scorn' their  pace  to  mend, 
Then  seek  the  stairs,  and  with  slow  haste  descend. 

Fierce  Pasimond,  their  passage  to  prevent. 
Thrust  full  on  Cymon's  back  in  his  descent ; 
The  blade  returned  unbath'd,  and  to  the  handle 

bent. 
Stout  Cymon  soon  remounts,  and  cleft  in  two 
His  rival's  head  with  one  descending  blow : 
And  as  the  next  in  raoik  Ormisda  stood, 
He  turned  the  point ;  the  sword,  inur'd  to  blood, 
Bor'd  his  unguarded  breast,  which  pour'd  a  purple 

flood. 
With  vow'd  revenge  the  gathering  crowd  pursues, 
The  ravishers  turn  head,  the  fight  renews  ; 
The  ball  is  heap'd  with  corps ;  the  sprinkled  gore 
Besmears  the  walls,  and  floats  the  marble  floor. 
Dispers'd  at  .length  th^  drunken  squadron  flies. 
The  victors  to  their  vessel  bear  the  {)rize ; 
And  bear  behind  loud  groans,  and  lamentable  cries. 


The  crew  with  merry  shouts  their  anchors  weigh, 
Then  ply  their  oars,  and  brush  the  buxom  sea. 
While  troops  of  gatherM  Rhodians  crowd  the  key. 
What  should  the  people  do  when  left  alone  ? 
The  governor  and  government  arc  gone. 
The  public  wealth  to  foreign  parts  conveyM ; 
Some  troops  disbanded,  and  the  rest  unpaid. 
Rhodes  is  the  sovereign  of  the  sea  no  more ; 
Their  ships  unriggM,  and  spent  their  naval  store. 
They  neither  could  defend,  nor  can  pursue. 
But  grinnM  their  teeth,  and  cast  a  helpless  view  ; 
In  vain  with  darts  a  distant  war  they  try, 
Short,  and  more  shorty  the  missivcweapoas  fly. 
Mean  while  the  ravishers  their  crimes  enjoy, 
And  flying  sails  and  sweeping  oars  employ: 
The  clifls  of  Rhodes  in  little  space  are  lost, 
Jove's  isle  they  seek ;  nor  Jove  denies  his  coast 

In  safety  landed  oir  the  Candian  shore, 
M^ith  generous  wines  their  spirits  they  vcstore: 
There  Cymon  with  his  Rhodian  friend  resides. 
Both  court,  and  wed  at  once  the  willing  brides. 
A  waf  ensues,  the  Cretans  own  their  cause, 
Stifl"  to  defend  their  hospitable  laws : 
Both  parties  lose  by  turns )  and  neither  wins. 
Till  peace  propounded  by  a  truce  begins. 
The  kindred  of  the  slain  foi^ve  the  deed. 
But  a  short  exile  must  for  show  precede : 
The  term  cxpir'd,  from  Candia  tiJey  remove ; 
And  happy  each,  at  home,  ei^oys  his  love. 
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OVID'S   METAMORPHOSES. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON. 

LORD    RADCLIFFE. 


MY  LORD,  * 

jL  hese  MtsceUany  Poems*  are  by  many  titles  yours.  The  first  tbey  daim 
from  your  acceptance  of  my  promise  to  present  them  to  you,  before  some  of 
them  were  yet  in  being.  The  rest  are  derived  from  your  pwn  merit,  the 
exactness  of  your  judgment  in  poetry,  and  the  candour  of  your  nature ;  easy 
to  forgive  some  trivial  faults  when  they -come  accompanied  with  countervail- 
ing beauties.  But,  after  all,  though  these  are  your  equitable  claims  to  a  de- 
dication from  other  poets,  yet  I  must  acknowledge  a  bribe  in  the  case,  which 
is  your  particular  liking  to  my  verses.  It  is  a  vanity  common  to  all  writers, 
to  over-value  their  own  productions ;  and  it  is  better  for  me  to  own  this 
failing  in  myself,  than  the  world  to  do  it  for  me.  For  what  other  reason  have  I 
spent  my  life  in  so  unprofitable  a  study  ?  why  am  I  grown  old,  in  seeking  so 
barren  a  reward  as  fame?  The  same  parts  and  application,  which  have 
made  me  a  poet,  might  have  raised  me  to  any  hbnours  of  the  gown,  which 
are  often  given  to  men  of  as  little  learning  and  less  honesty  than  myself. 
No  government  has  ever  been,  or  ever  can  be,  wherein  time-servers  and 
blockheads  will  not  be  uppermost.  .  The  persons  are  only  changed,  but  the 
same  jugglings  in  state,  the  same  hypocrisy  in  religion,  the  same  self-in- 
terest and  mismanagement,  will  remain  for  ever.    Blood  and  money  will  be 

*  Prefixed  to  the  Third  Volume  of  Dryden^s  Miscellany  ^oems,  printed  in  1693. 
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lavished  in  all  ages,  only\for  the  preferment  of  new  faces,  with  old  con- 
sciences. There  is  too  often  a  jaundice  in  the  eyes  of  great  men  ;  they  see 
not  those  whom  they  raise  in  the  same  colours  with  other  men.  All  whom 
they  affect,  look  golden  to  them  ;  when  the  gilding  is  only  in  their  own 
distempered  sight.  These  considerations  have  given  me  a  kind  of  contempt 
for  those  who  have  risen  by  unworthy  ways.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  be  little, 
when  I  see  them  so  infamously  great ;  neither  do  I  know  why  the  name  of 
poet  should  be  dishonourable  to  me,  if  I  am  truly  one,  as  I  hope  I  am  ;  for  I 
will  never  do  any  thing  that  shall  dishonour  it.  The  notions  of  morality  are 
known  to  all  men :  none  can  pretend  ignorance  of  those  ideas  which  are  in-born 
b  mankind :  and  if  I  see  one  thing,  and  practise  the  contrary,  I  must  be  dis- 
ingenuous, not  to  acknowledge  a  clear  truth,  and  base,  to  act  against  the 
light  of  my  own  conscience.  For  the  reputation  of  my  honesty,  no  man  can 
question  it,  who  has  any  of  his  own  :  for  that  of  my  poetry,  it  shall  either 
stand  by  its  own  merit,  or  fall  for  want  of  it.  Ill  writers  are  usually  the 
sharpest  censors:  for  they,  (as  the  best  poet  and  the  best  patron  said)  when 
in  the  fall  perfection  of  decay,  turn  vinegar,  and  come  again  in  play.  Thus 
the  corruption  of  a  poet  is  the  generation  of  a  critic :  I  mean  of  a  critic  in 
the  general  acceptation  of  this  age ;  for  formerly  they  were  quite  another 
species  of  men.  They  were  defenders  of  poets,  and  commentators  on  their 
works;  to  illustrate  obscure  beauties;  to  place  some  passages  in  a  better 
light;  to  redeem  others  from  malicious  interpretations;  to  help  out  an 
author's  modesty,  who  is  not  ostentatious  of  his  wit ;  and,  in  short,  to  shield 
him  from  the  ill-nature  of  those  fellows,  who  were  then  called  Zoili  and 
Momi,  and  now  take  upon  themselves  the  venerable  name  of  censors.  But 
neither  Zoilus,  nor  he  who  endeavoured  to  defame  Virgil,  were  ever  adopted 
into  the  name  of  critics  by  the  ancients :  what  their  reputation  was  then, 
we  know ;  and  their  successors  in  this  age  deserve  no  better.  Are  our 
auxiliary  forces  turned  our  enemies  ?  are  they,  who  at  best  are  but  wits  of 
the  second  order,  and  whose  only  credit  amongst  readers  is  what  they  ob* 
tained  by  being  subservient  to  the  fame  of  writers,  are  these  become  rebels 
of  slaves,  and  usurpers  of  subjects ;  or,  to  speak  in  the  most  honourable 
terms  of  them,  are  they  from  our  seconds  become  principals  against  us  i 
does  the  ivy  undermine  the  oak,  which  supports  its  weakness  ?  what  labour 
would  it  cost  them  to  put  in  a  better  line,  than  the  worst  of  those  which 
they  expunge  in  a  true  poet  i  Petronius,  the  greatest  wit  perhaps  of  all  the 
Romans,  yet  when  his  envy  prevailed  upon  his  judgment  to  fall  oti  Lucan, 
he  fell  himsielf  in  his  attempt :  he  perforraled  worse,  in  his  Essay  of  the  Civil 
War,  than  the  author  of  the  Pharsalia :  and  avoiding  his  errours^  has  made 
greater  of  his  own.  Julius  Scaltger  would  needs  turn  down  Homer,  and 
abdicate  him  after  the  possession  of  three  thousand  years :  has  he  succeeded 
in  his  attempt  ?  be  has  indeed  shown  tis  some  of  those  imperfections  in  him, 
which  are  incident  to  human  kind :  but  who  had  not  rather  be  that  Homer 
^a  this  Scaliger  ?    You  see   the  same  hypercritic,  when  he  endeavours 
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to  mend  the  beginning  of  Claudiany  (a  faulty  poet,  and  liring  in  a  baii)aroiis 
^g^)  3'6t  how  short  he  comes  of  him,  and  snbstitutes  such  verses  of  his  ovn 
as  deserve  the  fe-ruia.  What  a  censure  has  he  made  of  Lucao,  that  he  ratlier 
seems  to  bark  than  sing  >  would  any  but  a  dog  have  made  so  snarUng  a 
comparison  ?  one  would  have  thought  he  had  learned  Latin,  as  late  as  they 
tell  us  he  did  Greek.  Yet  he  came  oflT,  with  a  pace  tudy  by  your  good  leave, 
Lucan ;  he  called  him  not  by  those  outrageous  names,  of  fool,  booby,  and 
blockhead:  he  had  somewhat  more  of  good-manners  than  his  successors,  as  he 
had  much  more  knowledge.  We  have  two  sorts  of  those  gentlemen  in  our 
nation:  some  of  them,  proceeding  with  a  seeming  moderation  and  pretence  of 
respect  to  the  dramatic  writers  of  the  last  age,  only  scorn  r.nd  vilify  the 
present  poets,  to  set  up  their  predecessors.  But  this  is  only  in  appearance ; 
for  iheir  real  design  is  nothing  less  than  to  do  honour  to  any  man,  besides 
themselves.  Horace  took  notice  of  such  men  in  his  age:  Non  ingeniis 
fiavet  ille,  sepultis ;  nostra  sed  impugnat ;  nos  nostraque  lividus  odit.  It 
is  not  with  an  ultimate  intention  to  pay  reverence  to  the  manes  of  Shaken 
speare,  Fletcher,  and  Ben  Jonson,  that  they  commend  their  writings,  but  to 
throw  dirt  on  the  writers  of  this  age :  their  declaration  is  one  thing,  and 
their  pl'actice  is  another.  By  a  seeming  veneration  to  our  fathers,  they 
would  thrust  out  us,  their  lawful  issue,  and  govern  us  themselves,  under  a 
specious  pretence  of  reformation.  If  they  could  compass  their  intent,,  what 
would  wit  and  learning  get  by  such  a  change  ?  if  we  are  bad  poets,  they  are 
worse ;  and  when  any  of  their  woeful  pieces  come  abroad,  the  difference  is 
so  great  betwixt  them  and  good  writers,  that  there  nqpd  no  criticisms  on  our 
part  to%  decide  it.  When  they  describe  the  writers  of  this  age,  they  draw 
such  monstrous  figures  of  them,  as  resemble  none  of  us:* our  pretended 
pictures  are  so  unlike,  that  it  is  evident  we  never  sate  to  them  ;  they  are  all 
grotesque,  the  products  of  their  wild  imaginations,  things  out  of  nature,  so 
far  from  being  copied  from  us,  that  they  resemble,  nothing  that  ever  was,  or 
ever  can  be.  But  there  is  another  sort  of  insects  more  venomous  than  the 
former.  Those  who  manifestly  aim  at  the  destruction  of  our  poetical  church 
and  state ;  who  allow  nothing  to  their  countrymen,  either  of  this  or  of  the 
former  age.  These  attack  the  living  by  raking  up  the  ashes  of  the  dead ; 
well  knowing,  that  if  they  can  subvert  their  original  title  to  the  stage,  we, 
who  claim  under  them,  must  fall  of  course.  Peace  be  to  the  venerable  riiades 
of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson :  none  of  the  living  will  presume  to  have 
any  competition  with  them :  as  they  were  our  predecessors,  so  they  .were 
our  masters.  We  trail  our  plays  under  them ;  but  (as  at  the  funerals  of  a 
Turkish  emperor)  our  ensigns  are  furled  or  dragged  upon  the  ground,  in 
honour  to  the  dead ;  so  we  may  lawfully  advance  our  own,  afterwards,  to 
diow  that  we  succeed :  if  less  in  dignity,  yet  on  the  same  foot  ^nd  title, 
which  we  think  too  we  can  maintain  against  the  insolence  of  our  own 
janizaries.  If  I  am  the  man,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  who  am  seemingly 
courted,  and  seqretly  xmdetmioed  ;  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  defend  myself^ 
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when  X  am  ojpenly  attacked ;  and  to  show  besides,  that  tibe  Greek  writers 
only  gave  us  the  rudiments  of  a  stage  which  tiiey  never  finished :  that  maqy 
of  the  tragedies  tn-the  forooer  age  amongst  ns  were  without  comparison  be- 
yond  Aose  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  But,  at  present,  I  have  neither  the 
leisure  nor  the  means  for  such  an  undertaking.  It  is  ill  going  to  law  for  an 
estate,  with  him  who  is  in  possession  of  it,  and  er^oys  the  present  profits,  to  feed 
his  cause.  But  the  quaaatiim  mutatus  may  be  remembered  in  due  time. 
In  the  mean  while,  I  leave  the.  world  to  judgo,  who  gave  the  provocatioiK  ' 

This,  my  lord,  is,  I  confess,  a  long  digression  from  Miscellany  Poems  to 
Modem  Tragedies:  but  I  have  the  ordinary  excuse  of  an  injured  man^  who 
will  be  telling  his  tale  unseasonably  to  his  betters ;  though^  at  the  same  time, 
I  am  certun,  you  are  so  good  a  friend,  as  to  take  a  concern  in  all  things 
which  belong  to  one  who  so  truly  honours  you.  And  besides,  being  your* 
self  a  critic  of  the  genuine  sort,  who  have  read  the  best  authors  in  their 
own  languages,  who  perfectly  distinguish  of  their  several  merits,  and  in 
general  prefer  them  to  the  moderns ;  yet,  I  know,  you  judge  for  the  English 
tragedies  against  the  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  against  the  f^rench,  Italian^ 
and  Spanish,  of  these  latter  ages.  Indeed  there  is  a  vast  difference  betwixt 
arguing  fike  Perault  in  behalf  of  the  French  poets  against  Homer  and 
Virgil,  and  betwixt  giving  the  English  poets  their  undoubted  due  of  excelling 
£schylus,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles.  For  if  we,  or  our  greater  fathers,  have 
Bot  yet  brought  the  drama  to  an  absolute  perfection,  yet  at* least  we  have 
carried  it  much  farther  than  those  ancient  Greeks ;  who,  beginning  from  a 
Chorus,  could  never  totaUy  exclude  it,  as  we  have  done,  who  find  it  an 
unprofitable  incumbrance,  without  any  necessity  of  entertaining  it  amongst 
us,  and  without  the  posmbility  of  establishing  it  here,  unless  it  were  sup- 
ported by  a  public  charge.  Neither  oan  we  accept  of  those  lay4)ishops, 
as  some  call  them,  who,  under  pretence  of  reforming  the  stage,  would  intrude 
themselves  upon  us  as  our  superiors,  being  indeed  incompetent  judges  of  what 
is  manners,  what  religion,  and  least  of  all,  what  is  poetry  and  good  sense.  I 
can  tell  them  in  behalf  of  all  my  fellows^  that  when  they  come  to  exercise  a 
jurisdiction  over  us,  they  shall  have  the  stage  to  themselves,  as  they  have  the 
laurel.  As  little  can  I  grant,  that  the  French  dramatic  writers  excel  the 
English:  our  authors  as  far  surpass  them  in  genius,  as  our  soldiers  excel 
theirs  in  courage:  it  is  true,  in  conduct  they  surpass  us  either  way :  yet  that 
proceeds  not  so  much  from  their  greater  knowledge,  as  from  the  dif<» 
ference  of  tastes  in  the  two  nations.  .  They  content  themsdives  with  a  thin 
design,  without  episodes,  and  managed  by  few  persons.  Our  audience  will 
not  be  pleased  but  with  variety  of  accidents^  an  underplot,  and  many  actors^ 
They  follow  the  ancients  too  servilely,  ini  the  mechanic  rules^  and  we 
assume  too  much  licence  to  ourselves,  in  keeping  them  only  in  view,  at 
too  great  a  distance.  Butaf  our  audience  had  their  tastes,  our  poets  troilld 
more  eavly  comply  with  .them,  than  the  French  writers;  could  come  up 
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to  the  sublimity  of  our  thoughts,  or  to  the  difficult  variety  of  our  designs. 
However  it;  be,  I  dare  establish  it  for  a  rule  of  practice  on  the  stage,  that 
vre  are  bound  to  please  those  whom  we  pretend  to  entertain;  and  that 
at  any  price,  religion  and  good-manners  only  excepted ;  and  I  care  not 
much,  if  I  give  this  handle  to  our  bad  illiterate  poetasters,  for  the  defence 
of  their  Scriptions,  as  they  call  them.  There  is  a  sort  of  merit  in  de^ 
lighting  the  spectators ;  which  is  a  name  more  proper  for  them,  than  that 
of  auditors :  or  else  Horace  is  in  the  wrong,  when  be  commends  Locilins 
for  it.  But  these  common-places  I  mean  to  treat  at  greater  leisure:  in  the 
mejLU  time,  submitting  that  little  I  h^ve  said  to  your  lordship's  appro- 
bation, or  your  censure,  and  choo^ng  rather  to  entertain  you  this  way,  as 
you  are  a  judge  of  writing,  than  to  oppress  your  modesty  with  other  com- 
,  mendations ;  which,  though  they  are^  your  due,  yet  would  not  be  equally 
received  in  this  satirical  and  censorious  age.  That  which  cannot  without 
injury  be  denied  to  you,  is  the  easiness  of  your  conversation,  far  from  af- 
fectation or  pride;  not  denying  even  to  enemies  their  just  praises.  And 
this,  if  I  would  dwell  on  any  them^  of  this  nature,  is  no  vulgar  commenda- 
tion to  your  lordship.  Without  flattery,  my  lord,  you  have  it  in  your 
nature,  to  be  a  patron  and  encourager  of  good  poets,  but  your  fortune  has 
Dot  yet  put  into  your  hands  the  opportunity  of  expressing  it.  What  you  will 
be  hereafter,  may  be  more  than  guessed,  by  what  you  are  at  present.  You 
maintain  the  character  of  a  nobleman,  without  that  haughtiness  which  gene- 
rally attends  too  many  of  the  nobility ;  and  when  you  converse  with  gentle- 
men, you  forget  not  that  you  have  been  of  their  order.  You  are  married  to 
the  daughter  of  a  king,  who,  amongst  her  other  high  perfections,  has  derived 
from  him  a  charming  behaviour,  a  winning  goodness,  and  a  majestic  person. 
The  Muses  and  the  Graces  are  the  ornaments  of  your  &mily ;  while  the  Muse 
sings,  the  Grace  accompanies  her  voice :  even  the  servants  of  the  Muses 
have  sometimes  had  the  happiness  to  hear  her;  and  to  receive  their  in-* 
spirations  from  her. 

I  will  not  give  myself  the  liberty  of  going  farther ;  for  it  is  so  sweet  to 
wander  in  a  pleasing  way,  that  I  should  never  arrive  at  my  journey's  end. 
To  keep  myself  from  being  belated  in  my  letter,  and  tiring  your  attention,  I 
roust  return  to  the  place  where  I  was  setting  out.  I  humbly  dedicate  to  your 
lordship,  my  own  labours  in  this  Miscellany:  at  the  same  time,  not  arro- 
gating to  myself  the  privilege  of  inscribing  to  you  the  works  of  others,  who 
are  joined  with  me  in  this  undertaking,  over  which  I  can  pretend  no  right. 
Your  lady  and  you  have  done  me  the  favour  to  hear  me  read  my  translations 
of  Ovid ;  and  you  both  seemed  not  to  be  displeased  with  them.  Whether  it 
be  tlie  partiality  of  an  old  man  to  his  youngest  child,  I  know  not :  but  they 
appear  to  me  the  best  of  all  my  endeavours  in  this  kind.  Perhaps  this  poet 
is  more  easy  to  be  translated  than  some  others,  whom  I  have  lately  attempted : 
perhs^pa  too,  he  w«is  more  according  to  my  genius.    He  is  certainly  more  pa- 
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lataUe  to  the  reader  than  any  of  the  Roman  wits ;  though  some  of  them  are 
more  krfty ,  some  more  inistructiTe,  Jind  others  more  correct.  He  had  learning 
enough  to  miike  him  equal  to  ibe  best  But  as  his  verse  came  easily,  he 
wanted  the  toil  of  application  to  amend  it.  He  is  often  luxuriant  both  in 
his  fancy  and  expressions,  and,  as  it  has  lately  been  obserFed,  not  always  na- 
tural. If  wit  be  pleasantry,  he  has  it  to  excess ;  but  if  it  hfi  propriety,  Lu- 
cretius, H(»race,  and,  above  all ^  Virgil,  are  his  superiors.  I  have  said  so  much 
of  him  already,  in  my  pre£sce  to  his  Heroical  Epistles,  that  there  renuuns  little 
to  be  added  in  this  plsM^e :  for  my  own  part,  I  have  endeavoured  to  copy  hit 
character  what  I  could  in  this  translation,  even  perhaps  farther  than  I  should 
have  done ;  to  his  very  faults.  Mr.  Chapman,  in  his  translation  of  Homer, 
professes  to  have  done  it  s(Mnewhat  paraphrastically,  aiui  that  on  set  purpose  ; 
his  opinion  being,  that  a  good  poet  is  to  be  translated  in  that  manner.  I  re- 
member not  the  reason  which  he  gives  for  it;  but  I  suppose  it  is,  for  fear  <^ 
omitting  any  of  his  excellencies :.  sure  I  am,  that  if  it  be  a  &ult,  it  is  much 
more  pardonable  than  that  of  those,  who  run  into  the  other  extreme  of  a  li- 
teral and  close  translation,  where  the  poet  is  confined  so  straightly  to  his 
author's  words,  that  he  wants  elbow-rocHn  to  express  his  elegancies.  He  leaves 
him  obscure ;  he  leaves  him  prose,  where  be  found  him  verse :  and  no  better 
than  thus  has  Ovid  been  served  by  the  so  much  admired  Sandys.  This  is  at 
Wast  the  idea  which  I  have  remaining  of  his  translation ;  for  I  never  read  him 
since  I  was  a  boy.  They  who  take  him  upon  content,  from  the  praises  which 
their  fathers  gave  him,  may  inform  their  judgment  by  reading  bim  again,  and 
see  (if  they  understand  the  original)  what  is  become  of  Ovid's  poetry  in  his 
▼ersion ;  whether  it  be  not  all,  or  the  greatest  part  of  it,  evaporated^  But  this 
proceeded  from  the  wrong  judgment  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  .  They 
Uiither  knew  good  verse,  nor  loved  it ;  they  were  scholars,  it  is  true^but  the/ 
were  pedants.  Aod  for  a  just  reward  of  their  pedantic  pains^  all  their  trans- 
lations want  to  be  translated  into  EngUsht 

If  I  flatter  not  myself,  or  if  my  friends  have  not  flattered  me,  I  have  given 
my  author's  sense,  for  the  most  part,  truly :  for  to  mistake  sometimes,  is  in- 
cident to  all  men ;  and  not  to  follow  the  Dutch  commentators  always,  may  be 
forgiven  to  a  man  who  thinks  them,  in  the  general,  heavy  gross*witted  feOows, 
fit  only  to  gloss  on  their  own  dull  poets.  But  I  leave  a  ferther  satire  ou  their 
wit,  till  I  have  a  better  opportunity  to  show  how  much  I  love  and  honour 
them.  I  have  Ukewise  attempted  to  restore  Ovid  to  his  native  sweetness^ 
easiness,  and  smoothness ;  and  to  give  my  poetry  a  kind  of  cadence,  smd,  aa 
we  call  it,  a  run  of  verse,  as  lik^  the  original,  as  the  Eogli^  can  come  up  to 
the  Latin.  As  he  seldom  uses  any  synalepho^,  so  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid 
them, as  often  as  I  could :  I  have  likewise  given  him  his  own  turns,  both  on  the 
words  and  on  the  thought,  which  I  cannot  say  are  inimitable,,  because  I  have 
copied  them;  and  so  may  others,  if  they  use  the  same  diligence:  but  cer* 
t^y  they  are  wonderfully  gnw^eful  in  this  poet,    i^uc^  J  haye  named  the 
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synalepha,  which  is  cutting  off  one  rowel  immediately  before  another,  I  will 
give  an  example  of  it  from  Chapman's  Homer,  which  lies  before  me ;  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  understand  not  the  Latin  prosodia.  It  is  in  the  first  Une 
of  the  argament  to  the  firsc  Iliad. 

ApoIlo^s  priest  to  th'  Argive  fleet  doth  bring,  &c. 

There  we  see  he  makes  it  not  the  Argive,  but  th'  Argive,  to  shun  the  shock  of 
the  two  vowels,  immediately  following  each  other;  but,  in  his  second 
argument,  in  the  same  page,  he  gives  a  bad  exatnple  of  the  quile*  contrary 
kind: 

Alpha  the  prayer  of  Chryses  sings ; 
The  army's  plague,  the  strife  of  kings. 

In  these  wcurds  the  anm/^s,  (he  ending  with  a  vowel,  and  army^s  beginning 
with  another  vowel,  without  cutting  off  the  first,  which  by  it  had  been  tK 
ermif^s,  there  remains  a  most  horrible  ill-sounding  gap  betwixt  those  words. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  every  way  observed  the  rale  of  tlie  synalepha  in  my 
translation ;  but  wheresoever  I  have  not,  it  is  a  fault  in  the  sound :  the  French 
and  the  Italians  have  made  it  an  in'violable  precept  in  their  versification ; 
therein  following  the  severe  example  of  the  Latin  poet.  Oar  countrymen 
have  not  yet  reformed  their  poetry  so  far,  but  content  themselves  widi 
following  the  licentious  practice  of  the  Greeks ;  who,  though  they  some- 
times use  synalephas,  yet  make  no  difficulty,  very  often,  to  sound  one 
vowel  upon  another;  as  Homer  does,  in  the  very  first  line  of  Alpha. 
Ml} y|y  dtiSB  Bid  Tb^Xyndhw  'Axxig^.  It  is  true,  indeed,  thaf  in  the  second 
litte,  in  these  words  ftv^  'Axouol^,  and  dXy^  i^xsv.  the  synalepha  in  revenge 
is  twice  observed.  But  it  becomes  us,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  rather 
Musas  colere  severiores,  with  the  Romans,  than  to  give  into  die  loose- 
of  the  Grecians. 


'  I  have  tired  myself,  and  have  been  summoned  by  the  press  to  send  away 
this  Dedication,  otherwise  I  had  exposed  some  other  fauhs,  which  are  daily 
committed  by  our  En^sh  poets ;  %bich,  with  care  and  observation,  might  be 
amended.  For,  after  all,  our  language  is  both  copious,  significant,  and  ma- 
jestical,  and  might  be  reduced  into  a  more  harmonious  sound.  But,  for  want 
of  public  encouragement^  in  this  iron  age,  we  are  so  far  from  making  any 
progress  in  the  improvement  of  our  tongue,  that  in  few  years  we  shall  speak 
and' write  aa  barbarously  as  our  neighbours. 

'  Notwithstanding  my  haste,  I  cannot  forbear  to  tell  your  lordship,  that  there 
are  two  firagments  of  Homer  translated  in  this  Miscellany ;  one  by  Mr.  Con- 
greve  (^om  I  cannot  mention  without  the  honour  which  is  due  to  his  eXceMcv^ 
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partSy  and  that  entire  afliection  wliioh  I  bear  him)  and  the  other  bymyself. 
Bath  the  subjects  are  pathetka),  and  I  am  sure  my  friend  has  added  to  the 
tenderness  which  he  found  in  the  original ,  and,  without  flattery,  surpassed  his 
author.   -  Yet  I  must  needs  say  this  in  reference  to  Homer,  that  he  is  much 
more  capable  of  excidng  the  manly  passions  them  those  of  grief  and  pity. 
To  cause  admiration,  is  indeed  the  proper  and  adequate  design  of  an  epic 
poem :  and  in  that  he  has  excelled  even  Virgil ;  yet,  without  presuming  to 
arraign  our  master,  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  he  is  somewhat  too  talkative; 
and  more  than  somewhat  too  digressive.     This  is  so  manifest,  that  it  cannot 
be  denied  in  that  little  parcel  which  I  have  translated,  perhaps  too  literally: 
there  Andromache,  in  the  midst  of  her  concernment,  and  fright  for  Hector, 
runs  off  her  biass,  to  tell  him  a  story  of  her  pedigree,  and  of  the  lamentable 
death  of  her  father,  her  mother,  and  her  seven  brothers.     The  devil  was  in 
Hector  if  he  knew  not  all  this  matter,  as  well  as  she  who  told  it  him ;  for  she 
kad  been  his  bedfellow  for  many  years  together:  and  if  he  knew  it,  then  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  Homer,  in  this  long  digression,  has  rather  given  her 
his  own  character,  than  that  of  the  {axx  lady  w)|om  he  paints.  His  dear  friends, 
the  commentators,  who  never  fail  him  at  a  pinch,  will  needs  excuse  him,  by 
making  the  present  sorrow  of  Andromache  to  occasion  the  remembrance  of 
all  the  past:  but  others  think,  that  she  had  enough  to  do  with  that  grief  which 
now  oppressed  her,  without  running  for  assistance  to  her  famil}-.    Virgil,  I 
am  confident,  would  have  omitted  such  a  work  of  supererogation*    But  Virgil 
had  the  gift  of  expressing  much  in  little,  and  sometimes  in  silence;  for  though 
he  yielded  much  to  Homer  in  invention,  he  more  excelled  him  in  his  ad- 
miiable  judgrment.    He  drew  the  passion  of  Dido  for  uEneas,  in  the  most 
Hvely  and  most  natural  colours  imaginable :  Homer  was  ambitious  enough  of 
moving  pity^;  for  he  has  attempted  twice  on  the  same  subject  of  HectQr*9 
death :  first,  when  Priam  and  Hecuba  beheld  his  corpse,  which  was  dragged 
after  the  chariot  of  Achilles ;  and  then  in  the  lamentatioa  which  was  made 
over  him,  when  his  body  was  redeemed  by  Priam  ;  and  the  &me  persons 
again  bewailed  his  death,  with  a  chorus  of  others  to  help  the  cry.     But  if  this 
last  excite  compassion  in  you,  as  I  doubt  not  but  it  will,  you  are  more  obliged 
to  the  translator  than  the  poet:  for  Homer,  as  I  observed  before,  can  move 
rage  better  than  he  can  pity  :  he  stirs  up  the  irascible  appetite,  as  our  phi- 
losophers call  it ;  he  provokes  to  murder^  and  the  destruction  of  God's 
images ;  he  forms  and  equips  those  ungodly  man*killers,  whom  we  poets, 
when  we  fiatter  them,  call  heroes;  a  race  of  men,  who  can  never  enjoy  quiet 
in  themselves,  till  they  have  taken  it  from  all  the  world.     This  is  Honaer's 
commendation ;  and  such  as  it  is,  the  lovers  of  peace,  or  at  least  of  more  mo- 
derate heroism,  will  never  envy  him.     But  let  Isomer  and  Virgil  contend  for 
the  prize  of  honour  betwixt  themselves ;  I  am  satisfied  they  will  never  have  a 
third  concurrent.    I  wiah  Mr.  Congreve  had  the  leisure  to  translate  him;  and 
the  world  the  good-nature  and  justice  to  encourage  him  in  that  noble  design, 
of  which  he  is  more  capable  than  any  man  I  know.    The  earl  of  M ulgrave 
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and  Mr.  WaI]dr,two6f  the  best  judges  of  our  i^,  have  assured  me,  that  thej 
could  never  read  over  the  traimladoQ  of  Chapman,  without  incredible  pleasure 
and  extreme  transport.  This  admiration  of  theirs  must  needs  proceed  from 
the  author  himself :  for  the  translator  has  thrown  iitik  down  as  low,  as  harsh 
numbers,  improper  English,  and  a  monstrous  length  of  verse  could  carry  him. 
What  then  would  he  appear  in  the  harmonious  version  of  one  of  the  best 
writers,  living  in  a  much  better  age  than  was  the  last  ?  I  mean  for  versifi- 
cation, and  the  art  of  numbers :  for  in  the  drama  we  have  not  arrived  to  the 
pitch  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  But  here,  my  lord,  I  am  forced  to 
break  off  abruptly,  without  endeavouring  at  a  compliment  in  the  close.  This 
Miscellany  is,  without  dispute,  one  of  the  best  of  the  kind,  which  has  hitherto 
been  extant  in  our  tongue.  At  least,  as  sir  Samuel  Tuke  has  said  be- 
fore me,  a  modest  man  may  praise  what  is  not  his  own.  My  fellows  have 
no  need  of  any  protection:  but  I  humbly  recommend  niy  part  of  it,  as 
much  as  it  deserves,  to  your  patronage  and  accepta];ice,  aad  all  the  rest 
to  your  forgiveness. 

I  am,  my  lord^ 

your  lordship's  most 

obedient  servant, 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 
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OVID'S  METAMORPHOSES. 
f\?  bodies  chang'd  to  yarioos  forms  I  sing : 

Ye  god9,  from  whence  these  miracles  did 
Iiupire  my  numbers  with  celestial  heat,     [spring. 
Tin  I  my  long  laborious  work  complete  ; 
And  add  perpetual  tenour  to  my  rhjrmes, 
DedocM  from  Nature's  birth,  to  Cssar's  times. 

Before  the  seas,  and  this  terrestrial  ball. 
And  Heaven's  high  canqpy,  that  covers  all. 
One  was  the  fiure  of  nature,  if  a  face  j 
Rather  a  rude  and  indigested  mass : 
A  lifeless  lump,  un&shion'd,  and  \mframM, 
Of  jarring  seeds,  and  justly  Chaos  uara'd. 
No  Sun  was  lighted  up  the  world  to  view ; 
No  Moon  did  yet  her  blunted  horns  renew : 
Nor  yet  was  Earth  suspended  in  the  sky  ; 
Nor,  puis'd,  did  on  her  own  foundations  lie : 
Nor  seas  about  the  shores  their  arms  had  throwp; 
But  earth,  and  air,  and  water,  were  in  one. 
Thus  air  was  void  of  light,  and  earth  unstable, 
And  water's  dark  ibyss  unnavigable. 
No  certain  form  on  any  was  imprest  ^ 
AH  were  confu^'d,  and  each  disturbed  the  rest. 
For  hot  and  cold  were  in  one  body  fixt, 
And  soft  with  bard,  and  light  with  h^vy  mixt. 

Bat  God,  or  Nature,  while  they  thus  contend. 
To  these  intestine  discords  put  an  end.      [driven, 
Then  earth  from  air,  and  seas  from  earth  were 
And  grosser  air  sunk  from  etherial  Heaven. 
Thus  disembroird,  they  take  their  proper  place  ; 
The  next  of  kin  contiguously  embrace ; 
And  foes  are  snoder'd  by  a  larger  space. 
The  force  of  fire  ascended  first  on  high. 
And  took  its  dwelling  in  the  vaulted  sky. 
Then  air  socoeeds,  in  lightness  nfxt  to  fire; 
^^'^KMe  atoni  ficoqn  uxuurtive  earth  retire. 


Earth  sinks  beiteath,  and  draws  a  numerous  thronf 
Of  ponderous,  thick,  unwieldy  seeds  along. 
About  her  coasts  unruly  waters  roar. 
And,  rising  on  a  ridge,  insult  the  shore. 
Thus  when  the  God,  whatever  God  was  he, 
Had  form'd  the  whole,  and  made  the  parts  agree. 
That  no  unequal  portions  might  be  fbund. 
He  moulded  earth  into  a  spacious  round : 
Then,  with  a  breath,  he  gave  the  winds  to  blow  ; 
And  bade  the  congregated  waters  flow.  ^ 
He  adds  the  running  sprmgs,  and  standing  lake*. 
And  bounding  banks  forNrtnding  rivers  makes. 
Some  part  in  earth  are  swallow'd  up,  the  most 
In  ample  oceans,  disembogued,  are  lost 
He  shades  the  woods,  the  vallies  he  restrains 
With  rocky  mountains,  and  extends  the  plains. 

And  as  fire  zones  th'  etherial  regions  bind. 
Five,' correspondent,  are  to  earth  assigned : 
The  Sun  with  rays,  directly  darting  dowp. 
Fires  all  beneath,  and  fries  the  middle  zone 
The  two  beneath  the  distant  poles  complain 
Of  endless  winter,  and  perpetual  rain. 
Betwixt  th'  extremes,  two  happier  climates  bol^ 
The  temper  that  partakes  of  hot  and  cold. 
The  f{el<k  of  liquid  air,  enclosing  all, 
Surround  the  compass  of  this  earthly  ball : 
The  lighter  parts  lie  next  the  fires  above; 
The  grosser  near  the  watery  iur&ce  move : 
Thick  doudi  are. spread,  and  storms  engeDdcv 

there. 
And  thunder's  voice,  which  wrenched  mortals 

fear. 
And  winds  that  on  their  wings  cold  winter  bear. 
Nor  were  those  blustering  brethren  left  at  large, 
On  seas  and  shores  their  fiiry  to  dischar^ : 
Bound  as  they  are,  and  circumscribed  in  place 
They  tend  the  work!,  resistless,  where  they  past^ 
And  mighty  marks  of  mischief  leave  behind ; 
Such  is  the  lage  of  their  tcmpaft«o«s  Idpd^ 
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Tint  Eonif  to  the  rising  morn  if  tent, 
(The  reeioni  of  the  balmy  oootinent) 
And  eastern  realms,  where  early  Persians  mn* 
To  greet  the  Uest  appearance  of  the  Son. 
Westward  the  wanton  Zepfajrr  wings  his  flight, 
Pleas'd  with  the  remnants  of  departing  ti^  : 
Fierce  Boreas  with  his  offspring  issues  forth, 
T*  invade  the  frozen  waggon  of  the  Nortlu 
While  frowning  Auster  seeks  the  southern  sphere. 
And  rots,  with  endless  rain,  th*  unwholesome  year. 

High  o'er  the  douds,  and  empty  realms  of  wind, 
7*he  God  a  clearer  space  for  Heaven  desigi^d  ; 
Where  fields  of  light  and  liquid  ether  flow,  J 
Porg'd  from  the  ponderous  dregs  of  earth  below. 

Scarce  had  the  power  distinguished  these,  whc^ 
straight  ^ 

The  stars,  no  longer  overlaid  with  weigrht. 
Exert  their  heads  from  underneath  the  mass. 
And  upward  shoot,  and  kindle  as  they  pass. 
And  with  diflusive  light  adorn  the  heavenly  place. 
Then,  every  void  of  nature  to  supply,  * 

With  forms  of  gods  he  fills  the  vacant  sky : 
Kew  herds  of  hoists  he  sends,  the  phiins  to  share; 
New  colonies  of  bhrds,  to  people  air ; 
And  to  their  oozy  beds  the  finny  fish  repair. 
A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  designM : 
Conscious  of  thought,  of  more  capacious  breast. 
For  empire  form'd,  and  fit  to  rule  the  rest : 
Whether  with  particles  of  heavenly  fire 
The  God  of  nature  did  his  soul  inspire ; 
Or  Earth,  but  new  divided  from  the  sky,. 
And  pliant  still,  retained  th'  etherial  energy: 
Which  wise  Prometheus  tempered  into  paste. 
And,  mixt  with  living  streams,  the  godlike  image 

cast 
Thns,  while  the  mute  creation  downward  bend 
Their  fight,'  and  to  their  earthly  mother  tend, 
Man  looks  aloft,  and  with  erected  eyes 
Beholds  his  own  hereditary  skies. 
From  such  rude  principles  our  form  began. 
And  earth  was  metamorphosed  into  man. 


;;^ 


The   flowers   unsown    in    fields  and   meadovs 

reign'd; 
And  wttstem  winds  immortal  Spring  maintsia^ 
In  following  years  the  bearded  com  ensued 
From  earth  unask'd,  nor  was  that  earth  renew*d. 
From  veins  of  vallies  milk  and  nectar  broke ;   * 
And  honey,  sweating  through  the  pores  of  odL 

THB  SaVER  AGE. 

But  when  good  Saturn,  bani^d  finom  abov«^ 
Waf  driven  to  Hell,  the  world  was  under  Jove. 
Succeeding  times  a  silver  age  behold, 
fixcelling  brass,  but  more  excellM  by  goiUL  ^ 
Then  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  did  appear; 
And  Spring  was  but  a  season  oTthe  year. 
The  Sun  his  annual  course  obliquely  made. 
Good  days  contracted,  and  enlarged  the  bad. 
Then  air  with  sultry  beats  began  to  glow,  ^ 

.^  The  wings  of  winds  were  clogged  with  ice  and  soov; 
1^  And  shivering  mortals,  into  houses  driven, 
^  Sought  shelter  from  th*  inclemency  of  Heaven. 
Those  houses,  then,  were  caves,  or  homely  shi^ 
With  twining  oziers  fenc'd,  and  moss  their  beds. 
Then  ploughs,  for  seed,  the  fruitful  furrows  broke. 
And  oxen  labour*d  first  beneath  the  yoke. 

THE  BRAZEN  AGE. 

To  this  next  came  in  course  the  brazen  age, 
A  warlike  offspring,  prompt  to  bloody  rage. 
Not  impious  yet 


THE  IRON  AGE. 


THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 

The  golden  age  was  firrt;  when  man,  yet  new, 
No  rule  but  uncorrupted  reason  knew; 
And,  with  a  native  bent,  did  good  pursue. 
Unfbrc'd  by  punishment,  unawM  by  fear. 
His  words 'were  simple,  and  his  soul  sincere: 
Needless  was  written-law,  where  none  opprest; 
The  law  of  man  was  wiitten  in  Ms  breast : 
No  suppliant  crowds  before  the  judge  appeared ; 
No  court  erected  yet,  nor  cause  was  heard ; 
But  all  was  safe,  ^r  conscience  was  their  guard. 
Tlie  mountaiu-trees  in  distant  prospect  please, 
Kre  yet  the  pine  descended  to  the  seas ; 
Ere  sails  were  spread,  new  oceans  to  explore; 
And  happy  mortals,  unconcem'd  for  more. 
Confine  their  wishes  to  their  native  shore. 
No  walls  yverp  yet,  nor  fence,nor  mote, nor  mound ; 
Nor  drum  was  beard,  nor  trumpet's  angry  sound  ; 
Nor  swords  were  forg'd;  but,  void  of  care  and  crime. 
The  soft  creation  slept  away  th^ir  time. 
The  teeming  earth,  yet  guiltless  of  the  plough, 
And  unprovoked,  did  fhiitf\il  stoines  allow : 
Content  with  food,  which  Nature  freely  bred. 
On  wildings  and  on  strawberries  they  fed  ; 
Cornels  and  bramble-berries  gave  the  rest,    , 
And  foiling  acorns fumish*d  oat  a  feast; 


—Hard  steel  succeeded  thqi: 
And  stubborn  as  the  metal  were  the  men/^ 
Truth,  Modesty,  and  Shame,  the  world  fbrtfook: 
Fraud,  Avarice,  and  Force,  their  places  took. 
Then  sails  were  spread  to  every  wind  that  blewi 
Raw  were  the  sailors,  and  the  depths  were  new: 
Trees  rudely  hoUowM,  did  the  wares  sustain. 
Ere  ships  in  triumph  ploughed  the  watery  plain. 

Tlien  land-marks  limited  to  each  his  right : 
For  all  before  was  conmion  as  the  light. 
Nor  was  the  ground  alone  requir'd  to  bear 
Her  annual  income  to  the  crooked  share ; 
But  greedy  mortals,  rummaging  her  store, 
Digg'd  from  her  entrails  first  the  precious  ore, 
Which  next  to  Hell  the  prudent  God  had  laid. 
And  that  alluring  ill  to  sight  display'd : 
Thus  cursed  steel,  and  more  accursed  gold. 
Gave  Mischief  birth,  and  made  that  mischief  bold: 
And  double  death  did  wretched  man  invade. 
By  steel  assaulted,  and  by  gold  betray'd. 
Now  ^brandish*d  weapons  glittering  in  their  hands) 
Mankind  is  broken  loose  from  moi-al  bands; 
No  rights  of  hospitality  remain :  ^ 

The  guest,  by  him  who  harbour*d  him,  is  slain : 
The  son-in-law  pursues  the  father's  life : 
The  wife  her  husband  murders,  he  the  wifis. 
The  step>dame  poison  for  the  son  prepares. 
The  son  inquires  into  his  father's  years. 
Faith  flies,  and  Piety  in  exile  mourns  ; 
And  Justice,  here  opprest,  to  Heaven  returns, 

THE  GIANTS  WAR. 

Nor  were  the  gods  themsdres  more  safe  above  ;^ 
Against  beleagur*d  Heaven  the  giants  mow. 
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Hills  piPd  on  hills,  on  mouiitaiiis  moantains  lie, , 

To  make  their  mad  approaches  *to  the  sky ; 

Till  Jove,  no  longer  patient,  took  hU  time 

T*  areoge  with  thunder  their  audacious  crime : 

Red  lightoing  play*d  along  the  firmament, 

And  their  demolished  works  to  pieces  rent 

SiDg*d  with  the  flames,  and  with  the  holts  transfix'd. 

With  native  earth  their  blood  the  monsters  mix'd ; 

The  blood,  indued  with  ania;iating  heat, 

t>id  in  th'  impregnate  earth  new  sons  beget : 

They,like  the  se^  from  which  they  sprung,accur8t, 

Agiunst  the  gods  immortal  hatred  nurst : 

An  impious,  arrogant,  and  cruel  brood ; 

Expressing  their  original  from  blood. 

Which  when  the  k^ngof  gods  beheld  finom  high 

(Withal  revolving  in  hift  memory. 

What  he  himself  had  found  on  Earth  of  late, 

Lycaon's  guilt,  and  his  inhuman  treat)     . 

He  sigh'd,  nor  longer  with  bis  pity  stroTe; 

But  kindled  to  a  wrath  becoming  Jove ; 

Then  catl'd  a  general  council  of  the  gods ; 

Who,  summoned,  issue  from  their  blest  abodes. 

And  fill  th*  Assembly  with  a  shining  train. 

A  way  there  is,  in  Hearen's  expanded  plain. 

Which,  when  the  skies  are  clear,  is  seen  below. 

And  mortals  by  the  ht^me  of  milky  know. 

The  ground-work  is  of  stars  j  through  which  the 

ruad 
lies  open  to  the  thunderer's  abode. 
The  gods  of  greater  nations  dwell  around. 
And,  on  the  right  and  left,  the  palace  bound ; 
The  commons  where  they  can ;  the  nobler  sort. 
With  winding'doors  wide  open,  froUt  the  court. 
This  place,  as  far  as  Earth  with  Heaven  may  vie, 
I  dare  to  call  the  Louvre  of  the  sky. 
When  all  were  plac'd,  in  seats  distinctly  known,, 
And  he  their  father  had  assumM  the  throne,  * 

Upon  his  ivory  sceptre  first  he  leant. 
Then  shook  his  head,  that  shook  the  firmament : 
Air,  ^rth,  and  Seas,  obey'd  th'  almighty  nod ; 
And,  with  a  general  fear,  confessed  the  God. 
At  length  with  indignation,  thus  he  broke 
His  awful  silence,  and  the  powers  bcSfioke: 

*'  I  was  not  more  concerned  in  that  debate 
Of  empire,  when  our  universal  state 
Was  put  to  hazard,  and  the  giant  race 
Oar  captive  skies  were  ready  to  embrace ; 
For,  though  the  foe  was  fierce,  the  seeds  of  aU 
Rebellion  sprang  fhim  one  original : 
Now,  wheresoever  ambient  waters  gUde, 
All  are  corrupt,  aud  all  must  be  destroyed. 
Let  me  this  holy  protestation  make : 
By  Hell  and  Hdl*s  inviolable  lake, 
I  try*d  whatever  in  the  godhead  lay, 
Bnt  gangren*d  members  must  be  lopt  away. 
Before  f^  nobler  parts  are  tainted  to  decay* 
There  dwells  bdow  a  race  of  demi-gods. 
Of  n3rmplia  in  waters,  and  of  fawns  in  woods : 
Who,  though  not  worthy  yet  in  Heaven  to  live. 
Let  them  at  least  ef\)oy  that  Earth  we  give. 
Can  these  be  thought  securely  lodg'd  below^ 
When  I  myaelf,  who  no  superior  know, 
I,  who  have  Heaven  fwd  Eiarth  at  my  command. 
Have  been  attempted  by  Lycaon'shand  ?" 

At  this  a  murmurthrough  the  synod  went. 
And  with  one  voice  they  vote  his  punishment.^ 
Thus,  when  conspiring  traitors  dar'd  to  doom  ^ 
The  fsU  of  Csesar,  and  in  him  of  Rome, 
The  nations  trembled  with  a  pious  fear. 
All  anxious  for  their  earthly  thunderer: 
vou  IS. 


Nor  v/ao  their  care,  O  Caesar,  less  esteem'd 
By  thee,  than  that  of  Heaven  for  Jove  was  deem*d : 
Who  with  his  hand,  and  voice,  did  first  restrain 
Their  murmurs,  then  resumed  hid  speech  again. 
The  gods  to  silence  were  composed,  and  sate 
With  reverence  due  to  his  superior  state. 

"  Cancel  your  pious  cares;  already  he 
Has  paid  his  debt  to  justice,  aud  to  me. 
Yet  what  his  crimes,  and  what  my  judgments  were. 
Remains  for  me  thus  briefly  to  declare. 
The  clamours  of  this  vile  degenerate  age. 
The  cries  of  orphans,  and  th»  oppressor's  rage. 
Had  reached  the  sUrs ;  <  I  will  descend,*  said  I, 

*  In  hope  to  prove  this  loud  complaint  a  lie.' 
Disguised  in  human  shape,  1  travelled  round 
The  world,  and  more  than  what  1  heard,  I  found. 
O'er  Mienalus  I  took  my  steepy  way. 

By  caverns  infamous  for  beasts  of  prey : 

Then  cross*d  Cyllene,  and  the  piny  shade» 

More  infamous  by  curst  Lycaon  made : 

Dark  night  had  covered  Heaven  and  Earth,  befbra 

I  enter'd  his  unhospitable  door. 

Just  at  my  entrapce,  I  display'd  the  sign 

That  somewhat  was  approaching  of  divine. 

The  prostrate  people  pray ;  the  tyrant  grins; 

And,  adding  propbanation  to  bis  sins, 

*  ril  try,*  said  he,  *  and  if  a  god  appear. 

To  prove  his  deity  shall  cost  him  dear.*       [pares, 
*Twas  late;  the  graceless  wretch  my  death  prc- 
When  I  should  soundly  sleep,  opprest  with  cares : 
This  dire  experiment  he  chose,  to  prove 
f  U  I  were  mortal,  or  undoubted  Jove : 
But  first  he  had  resolvM  to  taste  my  power : 
Not  long  before,  but  ii;i  a  luckless  hour. 
Some  legates  sent  from  the  Molossian  state. 
Were  on  a  peaceful  errand  come  to  treat  i 
Of  these  he  murders  one,  he  boils  the  flesh. 
And  lays  the  mangled  morsels  in  a  dish : 
Some  part  he  roasts ;  then  serves  it  up  so  drest. 
And  bids  me  welcome  to  this  human  feast. 
Mov*d  with  disdain,  the  table  I  o*ertum*d; 
And  with  avenging  flames  the  palace  bum*d. 
The  tyrant,  in  a  fright.  Tor  shelter  gains 
Theneighbouring  fields,and  scours  along  the  plains. 
Howling  he  fled,  and  fain  he  would  have  spoke. 
But  human  voice  his  brutal  tongue  forsook, 
About  his  lips  the  gathered  foam  he  chums. 
And,  breathing  slaughter,  still  with  rage  he  bums, 
But  on  the  bleating  flock  his  fury  turns. 
His  mantle,  now  his  hide,  with  ragged  hairs 
Cleaves  to  his  back;  a  famishM  face  he  bears; 
His  arms  descend,  his  shoulders  siuk  away. 
To  multiply  his  legs  for  chase  of  prey.  ' 

He  grows  a  wolf,  his  hoariness  remains. 
And  the  same  rage  in  other  members  reigns.    '     ^ 
His  eyes  still  sparide  in  a  narrower  space,  ^ 

His  jaws  retain  the  grin  and  violence  of  his  face. 

*'  This  was  a  single  ruin,  but  not  one 
Deserves  so  just  a  punishment  alone. 
Mankind^s  a  monster,  and  th'  ungodly  times. 
Confederate  iuto  guilt,  are  sworn  to  crimes.^ 
All  are  alike  involved  in  ill,  and  all 
Mui«t  by  the  same  relentless  fury  fall." 

Thus  ended  he ;  the  greater  gods  assent. 
By  clamours  urging  his  severe  mtent ; 
The  less  fill  up  the  cry  for  punishment. 
Yet  still  with  pity  they  remember  man; 
And  mourn  as  much  as  heavenly  spirits  can.    , 
They  ask,  when  those  were  lost  of  human  birth. 
What  he  would  do  with  all  his  waste  of  Earth } 
o 
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If  his  dispeopled  worid  be  would  resign 

To  beasts,  a  mute,  and  more  ignoble  line  ? 

Neglected  alta^  most  no  longer  smoke. 

If  none  were  left  to  worship  and  invoke. 

To  whom  the  fether  of  the  gods  reply'd : 

"  Lay  that  unnecessary  fear  aside : 

Mine  be  the  care  new  people  to  provide. 

I  will  from  wondrous  principles  ordain 

A  race  unlike  the  first,  and  try  my  skill  again.* 

Already  bad  he  tossed  the  flaming  brand. 
And  roll'd  the  thunder  in  his  spacious  hand  ; 
Preparing  to  discbarge  on  seas  and  land : 
But  stopt,  for  fear,  thus  violently  driven. 
The  sparks  should  catch  bis  axle-tree  of  Heaven. 
Rememberings  in  the  Fates,  a  time,  when  fire 
Should  to  the  battlements  of  Heaven  aspire. 
And  all  his  blazing  worids  above  should  bum. 
And  all  th'  inferior  globe  to  cinders  turn. 
His  dire  artillery  thus  dismiss'd,  he  bent 
His  thoughts  to  some  securer  punishment : 
Concludes  to  pour  a  watery  deluge  down ; 
And,  what  he  dujst  not  bum,  resolves  to  drown. 

The  northern  breath,  that  freezes  floods,    I 
binds ; 
With  all  the  race  of  cloud-dispelling  winds: 
The  South  he  loos'd,  who  night  and  horrour  bringsL 
And  fogs  are  shaken  from  his  flaggy  wings. 
From  his  divided  beard  two  streams  he  pours ;    - 
His  head  and  rheumy  eyes  distil  in  showers. 
With  rain  his  robe  and  heavy  mantle  flow. 
And  lazy  mists  are  lowering  on  his  brow : 
Still  as  he  swept  along,  with  his  clenchM  fist. 
He  squeezed  the   clouds;  th*  imprisoned  clouds 


resist:  yi  ■"■^  niwi  uis  wur  wciTs  uMiy  M5IW  ocuinu 

The  skies,  from  pole  to  pole,  with  peals  resound  ;^  i  Of  perished  man;  they  two  were  human-kind. 
And  showers  enlargM  come  pouring  on  the  ground.  ||1'^^  mountain>nympbs  and  Themis  they  adore. 
Then,  clad  in  colours  of  a  various  die. 


Now  seas  aud  earth  were  in  conltisioa  lost ; 
A  world  of  waters,  and  without  a  coast. 

One  climbs  a  clifi';  one  io  bis  boat  is  borne. 
And  ploughs  above,  where  late  be  aow'd  bis  corn. 
Otners  o'er  chimney  tops  and  turrets  row, 
And  drop  their  anchors  on  the  meads  below : 
Or,  downward  driven,  they  bruise  the  tender  vine; 
Or,  toss'd  aloft,  are  knocked  against  a  pine. 
Aud  where  of  late  the  kidis  had  cropped  the  gra^ 
The  monsters  of  the  daep  now  take  their  place. 
Insulting  Nereids  on  the  cities  ride, 
And  wandering  dolphins  o'er  the  palace  glide. 
On  leaves,  and  masts  of  mighty  oaks,  they  bronze ; 
And  their  broad  fins  entangle  in  the  boughs. 
The  frighted  wolf  now  swims  among  the  sheep ; 
The  yellow  liou  wanders  in  the  deep : 
His  rapid  force  no  longer  helps  the  boar : 
The  stag  swims  faster  than  he  ran  before. 
The  fowls,  long  beating  on  their  wings  in  vain. 
Despair  of  land,  and  drop  into  the  main. 
Now  hills  and  vales  no  more  distinction  know. 
And  levelled  Nature  lies  oppress'd  below. 
The  most  of  mortals  perish  in  the  flood. 
The  small  remainder  dies  for  want  of  food. 

A  mountain  of  stupendous  height  there  stands 
Betwixt  th*  Athenian  and  Boeotian  lands. 
The  bound  of  firuitfiil  fields,  while  fields  they  were. 
But  then  a  field  of  waters  did  appear : 
Parnassus  is  its  name ;  whose  forky  rise 
Mounts  through  the  clouds,  and  meetp  the  lofty 

skies. 
High  on  the  summit  of  this  dubious  cliff, 
Deucalion  wait'mg  moor»d  his  little  skiflu 
He  with  his  wife  were  Only  left  behind 


Junonian  Iris  breeds  a  new  supply, 
To  feed  the  clouds  impetuous  rain  descends ; 
The  bearded  corn  beneath  the  burthen  bends : 
Defrauded  clowns  deplore  their  perish*d  grain  ; 
And  the  long  labours  of  the  year  are  vain. 

Nor  from  his  patrimonial  Heaven  alone 
Is  Jove  content  to  pour  his  vengeance  down : 
Aid  from  his  brother  of  the  seas  he  craves. 
To  help  him  with  auxiliary  waves. 
The  watery  tyrant  calls  his  brooks  and  floods. 
Who  roll  from  mossy  caves,  their  moist  abodes. 
And  with  perpetual  urns  his  palace  fill: 
To  whom  in  brief  he  thus  imparts  his  will : 

"  Small  exhortation  needs ;  your  powers  employ : 
And  this  bad  world  (so  Jove  requires)  destroy. 
Let  loose  the  reins  to  all  your  watery  store : 
Boar  down  the  dams,  and  open  every  door/* 

The  floods,  by  nature  enemies  to  land, 
And  proudly  swelling  with  their  new  command, 
Remove  the  livinj^  stones  that  stopped  their  way. 
And,  gushing  from  their  source,  augment  the  sea. 
Then,  with  his  mace,  their  nlonarch  struck  the 

ground: 
With  inwArd  trembling  Earth  received  the  wound ; 
And  rising  streams  a  ready  passage  found. 
TTi*  expanded  wateps  gather  on  the  plain. 
They  float  the  fields,  and  overtojS  the  grain : 
Then,  rushing  onwards,  with  a  swe^  py  sway, 
Bear  flocks,  and  folds,  and  labouring  hinds  away. 
Nor  safo  their  dwellings  were ;  for,  sapp'd  by  floods, 
Their  honse*?  fpll  upon  their  household  gods. 
The  solid  piles,  too  strongly  built  to  fall. 
High  o'er  their  beads  behold  a  watery  wall. 


T  And  firom  her  oracles  relief  implore. 


The  most  upright  of  mortal  men  was  he  ; 
The  most  sincere  and  holy  woman,  she. 

When  Jupiter,  surveying  Earth  from  high. 
Beheld  it  in  a  lake  of  water  lie, 
That,  where  so  many  millions  lately  liv'd. 
But  two,  the  best  of  either  sex,  8ur?iv»d, 
He  loos'd  the  northern  wind ;  fierce  Boreas  flies 
To  puff  away  the  clouds,  and  purge  the  skies: 
Serenely,  while  he  blows,  the  vapours  driven 
Discover  Heaven  to  Earth,  and  Earth  to  Heavco. 
The  billows  fall,  while  NepUme  lays  his  mace 
On  the  rough  sea,  and  smooths  its  furrowed  face. 
Already  Triton,  at  his  call,  appears 
Above  the  waves :  a  Tyrian  robe  he  wears ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  crooked  trumpet  bears. 
The  sovereign  bids  him  peaceful  sounds  inspire, 
And  give  the  waves  the  signal  to  retire. 
His  writlien  shell  he  takes,  whose  narrow  vent 
Grows  by  degrees  into  a  large  extent ;  [sound, 

Then  gives  it  breath;   the  blast,  with  doubliof 
Runs  the  wide  chrcuit  of  the  worid  around. 
The  Sun  first  heard  it,  in  his  earty  east, 
A  nd  met  the  rattling  echos  in  the  west. 
The  waters,  listening  to  the  tnunpet*s  roar,      • 
Obey  the  summons,  and  forsake  the  shore. 

A  thin  circumference  of  land  appears; 
And  Earth,  but  not  at  once,  her  visage  rears, 
And  peeps  upon  the  seas  from  upper  grounds : 
The  streams,  but  just  contaiu'd  within  their  boond^ 
By  slow  degrees  into  their  channels  crawl; 
And  Enrth  increases  as  the  waters  fall. 
In  longer  time  the  tops  of  trees  appear. 
Which  mud  on  their  dishonoured  bnmches  bear. 
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At  length  the  wurid  was  all  restored  to  view, 
But  desolate,  and  of  a  sickly  hue : 
Nature  beheld  herself,  and  stood  aghast, 
A  dismal  destevt,  and  a  silent  waste. 

Which  when  Deucalion,  with  a  piteous  look. 
Beheld,  he  wept,  and  thus  to  Pyrrba  spoke  : 
"  Oh  wifey  oh  sister,  0^  of  aU  thy  kind 
The  be^  and  only  creature  left  behind. 
By  kindred,  love,  and  now  by  Angers  join'd ; 
Of  multitudes,  who  breath'd  the  common  air. 
We  two  remain ;  a  species  in  a  pair : 
The  rest  the  seas  have  swatlow'd ;  nor  have  we 
£v*n  of  this  wretched  life  a  certainty. 
The  clouds  are  still  above ;  and,  while  I  q>ea]c, 
A  second  deluge  o'er  ov^r  heads  may  break. 
Should  i  be  snatched  from  hence,  and  thou  remain, 
Without  relief,  or  partner  of  thy  pain. 
How  could'st  thou  such  a  wretched  life  sustain  ? 
Should  I  be  left,  and  thou  be  lost,  the  sea. 
That  bury*d  her  1  lov'd,  should  bury  me. 
Oh  could  our  father  his  old  arts  inspire. 
And  make  mje  hejr  of  his  informing  fire, 
That  so  1  might  abolished  man  retrieve, 
And  perish'd  people  in  new  souls  might  live  ! 
But  Heaven  is  pleased,  nor  ought  we  to  complain, 
That  we,  th»  examples  of  mankind,  remain,** 
He  said  i  the  careftil  couple  join  their  tears, 
.  And  then  invoke  the  gods  with  pious  prayers. 
Thus  in  devotion  having  eas*d  their  grief. 
From  sacied  oracles  they  seek  relief: 
Aod  to  Cephisns'  brook  their  way  pursue : 
The  stream  was  troubled,  but  the  ford  they  knew. 
With  living  waters  in  the  fountain  bred, 
They  sprinkle  first  their  garments  and  their  head. 
Then  toojc  the  way  which  to  the  temple  led. 
The  roo&  were  all  defifd  with  moss  and  mire. 
The  desert  altars  void  of  solemn  fire. 
Before  the  gradual  prostrate  they  ador'd, 
The  pavement  kiss'd ;  and  thus  the  saint  implor'd. 
"  O  righteous'Themis,  if  the  powers  above 
By  prayers  are  bent  to  pity,  and  to  love ; 
If  human  miseri^  can- move  their  mind ; 
If  yet  they  can  forgive,  and  yet  be  kind ; 
Tell  how  we  rnay  restore,  by  second  birth, 
3fankind,  and  people  desolated  Earth.'' 
Then  thus  the  gracious  goddess,  nodding,  said ; 
"  Depart,  and  with  your  vestments  veil  your  head: 
And  stooping  lowly  down,  with  loosen'd  zones. 
Throw  each  behind  your  backs  your  mighty  mo- 
ther's bones." 
Amaz'd  the  pair,  and  mute  with  wonder,  stand. 
Tin  Pyrrha  first  refos'd  the  dire  command. 
"  Forbid  it  Heaven,*'  said  slie,  "  that  I  should  t^r 
Those  hoi  y  relics  from  the  sepulchre." 
They  ponder'd  the  mysterious  words  again, 
For  some  new  sense;  and  long  they  sought  in  vain. 
At  length  Deucalion  clear'd  his  cloudy  brow. 
And  said,  **  The  dark  enigma  will  allow 
A  meaning ;  which  if  well  I  understand, 
Fmm  sacrilege  will  free  i he  god's  command ; 
This  Earth  our  mighty  mother  is,  the  stones 
In  her  capacious  body  are  her  bones : 
These  we  must  cast  behind."  With  hope,  and  fear. 
The  woman  did  the  new  solution  hear : 
The  man  diffldes  in  his  own  augury, 
And  doubts  the  gods  |  yet  both  resolve  to  try. 
Descending  from  the  monnt,  they  first  unbind 
Their  vests,  and  veil'd  they  cast  the  stones  behind : 
The  stones  (a  miracle  to  mortal  view. 
But  long  tradition  nukes  it  pass  for  true) 


Did  first  the  rigour  of  their  kind  expel. 
And  suppled  into  softness  as  they  fell : 
Then  swell'd,  and,  swelling,  by  degrees  grew  warm 
And  took  the  rudiments  of  human  form ; 
Imperfect  shapes,  in  marble  such  are  seen. 
When  the  rude  chisel  does  the  man  begin  ; 
While  yet  the  roughness  of  the  stone  remains. 
Without  the  rising  muscles  and  the  veins. 
The  sap^y  parts,  and  next  resembling  juice. 
Were  turned  to  moisture,  for  the  body's  use. 
Supplying  humours,  blood,  and  nourishment : 
The  rest,  too  solid  to  receive  a  bent. 
Converts  to  bones  j  and  what  was  once  a  vein. 
Its  former  name  and  nature  did  retain. 
By  help  of  power  divine,  in  little  space, 
What  the  man  threw  assum'd  a  manly  face; 
And  what  the  wife,  renew'd  the  female  race. 
Hence  we  derive  our  nature,  born  to  bear 
Laborious  life,  and  harden'^  into  care. 

The  rest  of  animals,  from  teeming  Earth 
Produc'd,  in  various  forms  receiv'd  their  birth. 
The  native  moisture,  in  its  close  retreat. 
Digested  by  the  Sun's  etherial  heat. 
As  in  a  kindly  womb,  began  to  breed : 
Then  swell'd,  and  quicken'd  by  the  vital  seed. 
And  some  in  less,  and  some  in  longer  space. 
Were  ripen'd  into  form,  and  took  a  several  face. 
Thus  when  the  Nile  from  Pharian  fields  is  fled. 
And  seeks  with  ebbing  tides  his  ancient  bed. 
The  fat  manure  with  heavenly  fire  is  warm'd ; 
And  cmsted  creatures, as  in  wombs,  are  form'd : 
These,  when  they  turn  the  glebe,  the  peasant^ 

find: 
Some  rude,  and  yet  unfinish'd  in  their  kind : 
Short  of  their  limbs,  a  lame  imperfect  birth ;  ■ 
One  half  alive,  and  one  of  lifeless  earth. 

For  heat  and  moisture  when  in  bodies  join'd, 
The  temper  that  results  from  either  kind 
Conception  makes ;  and  fighting,  till  they  mix. 
Their  mingled  atoms  in  each  other  fix. 
Thus  Nature's  hand  the  genial  bed  prepares 
With  friendly  discord,  and  with  fruitful  wars. 

From  hence  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  mud 
And  slime  besmeared  (the  feces  of  the  iood) 
Receiv'd  the  rays  of  Heaven  ;  and,  sucking  in 
The  seeds  of  heat,  new  creatures  did  begin : 
Some  were  of  several  sorts  produc'd  befbre ; 
But  of  new  monsters  Earth  created  more. 
Unwillingly,  but  yet  she  brought  to  light 
Thee,  Python  too,  the  wondering  world  to  fright. 
And  the  new  nations,  with  so  dire  a  sight. 
So  monstrous  was  his  bulk,  so  large  a  space 
Did  his  vast  body  ai^d  long  train  embrace : 
Whom  Phoebus  basking  on  a  bank  espy'd. 
Ere  now  the  god  bis  arrows  had  not  try*d, 
But  on  the  trembling  deer,  otmountain^goat ; 
At  this  new  quarry  he  prepares  to  shoot. 
Though  every  shaft  took  place,  he  spent  the  store 
Of  his  full  quiver ;  and  'twas  long  before 
Th'  expiriug  serpent  waUuw'd  in  bis  gore. 
Then,  to  preserve  the  fame  of  such  a  deed. 
For  Python  slain,  he  Pythian  games  decreed, 
Where  xf,ob\e  youths  for  mastership  should  strive. 
To  quoit,  to  run,  and  steeds  and  chariots  drive. 
The  prize  was  fame,  in  witness  of  renown. 
An  oaken  garland  did  the  victor  crown. 
The  laurel  was  not  yet  for  triumphs  bom ; 
But  every  green  alike  by  Phoebus  worn 
Did,  with  promiscuous  grace,  his  flowing  loc|^ 
adorn. 
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DRYDEN'S  POEMS. 


THB  TRANSFORMATION  OF  DAPHNE 
INTO  A  LAUREL. 

Thb  first  and  fairest  of  hts  lovls  was  she 
Whom  not  blind  Fortune,  but  the  dire  decree 
'  Of  angry  Cupid  forced  him  to  desire : 
Daphne  her  name,  and  Peneus  was  her  sire. 
SwelPd  with  the  pride  that  new  success  attends. 
He  sees  the  stripling,  while  his  bow  he  bends, 
And  thus  insults  him :  <*  Thou  lascivious  boy. 
Are  anns  like  these  for  children  to  employ  ? 
Know,  such  achievements  are  my  proper  claim  ; 
Due  to  my  vigour  and  unerring  aim : 
Resistless  are  my  shafts ;  and  Python  late. 
In  such  a  feather'd  death,  has  found  hts  fate. 
Take  up  thy  torch,  and  lay  my  weapons  by  ; 
With  that  the  feeble  souls  of  lovers  fry.'> 
To  whom  the  son  of  Venus  thus  reply'd : 
"  Phoebus,  thy  shafts  are  sure  on  all  beside ; 
But  mine  on  Phoebus :  mine  the  fame  shall  be 
,Of  all  thy  conquests,  when  1  conquer  thee.** 

He  said,  and  soaring  swiftly  wing'd  his  flight ; 
Kor  stopt  but  on' Parnassus*  airy  height. 
Two  different  shafts  he  from  his  quiyer  draws  ^  ^ 
One  to  repel  desire,  and  one  to  cause. 
One  shaft  is  pointed  with  refulgent  gold. 
To  bribe  the  love,  and  make  the  lover  bold : 
One  blunt,  and  tipt  with  lead,  whose  base  allay 
Provokes  disdain,  and  drives  desire  away. 
The  Uunted  bolt  against  the  nymph  he  drest : 
But  with  the  sharp  transfix'd  Apollo's  breast. 

Th'  enamoui'd  deity  pursues  the  chase ; 
The  scomiul  damsel  shuns  hit  loath*d  embrace : 
In  hunting  beasts  of  prey  her  youth  employs; 
And  Phoebe  rivals  in  her  rural  joys. 
With  ni^ced  neck  she  goes,  and  shoulders  bare, 
And'  with  a  fillet  binds  her  flowing  hair. 
By  many  suitors  sought,  she  mocks  their  pains. 
And  still  bervow'd  virginity  maintains. 
Impatient  of  a  yoke,  the  name  of  bride 
She  shuns,  and  hates  the  joys  she  never  try*d. 
On  wilds  and  wood  she  fixes  her  desire ; 
^or  knows  what  youth  and  kindly  love  inspire. 
Her  father  chides  her  oft :  "  Thou  ow»8t,»  says  he, 
**  A  husband  to  thyself,  a  son  to  me." 
She,  Iike,a  crime,  abhors  the  nuptial  bed : 
She  glows  with  blushes,  and  she  hangs  her  head. 
Then,  casting  round  his  neck  her  tender  arms. 
Soothes  him  with  blandishments  and  filial  charms : 
*'  Give  me,  my  lord,"  she  said, "  to  lie,  and  die, 
A  spotless  maid^  without  the  marriage-tie. 
Tis  but  a  small  request;  I  beg  no  more 
Than  what  Diana's  father  ga^  before." 
The  good  old  sire  was  softened  to  consent ; 
But  said,  her  wish  would  prove  her  punishment : 
For  so  much  youth,  and  so  much  beauty  joined, 
Oppos'd  the  state,  which  her  desires  designed. 

The  god  of  light,  aspiring  to  her  bed, 
Hopes  what  be  seeks,  with  flattering  fancies  fed  ; 
And  is  by  his  own  oracles  misled. 
And  as  in  enpty  fields  the  stubble  bums. 
Or  nigbUy  travellers,  when  day  returns. 
Their  useless  torches  on  dry  hedges  throw. 
That  catch  the  flames,  and  kindle  all  the  row  j 
So  bums  the  god,  consuming  in  desire, 
And  feeding  in  his  breast  the  fruitless  fire : 
Her  weU-tumM  neck  he  view'd  (her  neck  was  bare) 
And  on  her  shoulders  her  dishcvell'd  hair : 
"  Oh,  were  it  comb'd,"  said  he, "  with  what  a  grace 
Would  every  waving  cart  becoiM  her  face !" 


He  Tiew'd  her  eyet,  Uke  beaTeoly  lamps  that        ' 
shone !  ^ 

He  yiewM  her  lips,  too  sweet  to  view  alone. 
Her  taper  fingers,  and  her  panting  breast ; 
He  praises  all  he  sees,  and  for  the  rest 
Believes  the  beauties  yet  unseen  are  best. 
Swift  as  the  wind,  the  damsd  fled  away. 
Nor  did  for  these  alluring  speeches  stay : 
"  Stay,  nymph,"  he  cry'd,  "  I  follow,  not  a  foe : 
Thus  from  the  lion  trips  the  trembling  doe; 
Thus  from  the  wolf  the  frighten'd  lamb  removes. 
And  from  pursuing  falcons  fearful  doves; 
Thou  shunn'st  a  god,  and  shunn*st   a  god,  that 

loves. 
Ah,  lest  some  thorn  should  pierce  thy  tenderfoot. 
Or  thou  should^st  fall  in  flying  my  pursuit! 
To  sharp  uneven  ways  thy  steps  decline ; 
Abate  thy  speed,  and  I  will  bate  of  mine. 
Yet  think  Ihnn  whom- thou  dost  fo  rashly  fly  ; 
Nor  basely  born,  nor  shepherd's  swain  am  L 
.Perhaps  thou  know'st  not  my  superior  state ; 
And  from  that  ignorance  proceeds  thy  hate. 
Me  Claros,  Delphos,  Tenedos  obey : 
These  hands  the  Patareian  sceptre  sway. 
The  king  of  gods  begot  me:  what  shall  be. 
Or  is,  or  ever  was,  in  fate,  1  see. 
Mine  is  th*  invention  of  the  charming  lyre  ; 
Sweet  notes  and  heavenly  numbers  I  inspire. 
Sure  is  my  bow,  unerring  is  my  dart ; 
But  ah !  more  deadly  hi»,  who  piere*d  ray  heart. 
Medicine  is  mine,  what  herbs  aiid  simples  grow 
lu  fields  and  forests,  all  their  powers  1  know  ; 
And  am  the  great  physician  cali'd  below. 
Alas,  that  fields  and  forests  can  afibrd 
No  remedies  to  heal  their  love-sick  lord ! 
To  cure  the  pains  of  love,  no  plant  avails  ; 
And  his  own  physic  the  physician  fails." 

,She  heard  not  half,  so  fiiriously  sb^  fiiei» 
And  on  her  ear  th'  imperfect  accent  dies. 
Fear  gave  her  wings ;  and -as  she  fled,  the  wind 
Increasing  spread  her  flowing  hair  behind ; 
And  left  her  legs  and  thighs  expos'd  to  view  j 
Which  made  the  god  more  eager  to  pursue. 
The  god  was  young,  and  was  too  hotly  bent- 
To  lose  his  time  in  empty  compliment: 
But,  led  by  Love,  and  fii»d  by  such  a  sight* 
Impetuously  pursued  his  near  delight. 

As  when  th*  impatient  greyhound,  sliptfrooi  far. 
Bounds  o'er  the  glebe,  to  course  the  fearibi  bare. 
She  in  her  speed  does  all  her  safety  lay ; 
And  he  with  double  speed  pursues  the  prey ; 
0»er-Tuns  her  at  the  sitting  turn,  and  licka 
Ilfs  chaps  in  vain, and  blows  upon  the  flix : 
She  scapes,  and  for  the  neighbouring<»vert  strives. 
And,  gaining  shelter,  doubts  if  yet-she  lives : 
If  little  things  with  great  we  may  compare. 
Such  was  the  god,  and  such  the  flying  fair : 
She,  urg'd  by  fear,  her  feet  did  swiftly  move; 
But  he  more  swiftly,  who  was  urg»d  by  love. 
He  gathers  ground  npon  her  in  the  chase : 
Now  breathes  upon  her  hair,  with  nearer  pace  ; 
And  just  is  fastening  on  the  wish'd  embrace. 
The  nymph  grew  pale,  and  in  a  mortal  fnght. 
Spent  with  the  labour  of  so  long  a  flight ; 
And  now  despairing  cast  a  mournful  look. 
Upon  the  streams  of  her  paternal  breok : 
"Oh,  help,"  shecry'd,  "  in  this  extremestiieed. 
If  water-gods  are  deities  indeed: 
Gape,  Earth,  and  this  unhappy  wretch  entomb : 
Or  change  my  form  whanceaU  my  sonows  come." 
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Scwce  had  she  finuh'd,  when  her  fieet  she  found  . 
Benomb'd  with  cold,  and  fastened  to  the  ^roaod : 
A  fiimy  rind  about  her  body  grows. 
Her  hair  toleaves,  her  arms  extend  to  boughs: 
The  oymph  is  all  into  a  laurel  gone» 
The  smoothness  of  bar  skin  remains  alone. 
Yet  Phcebus  loves  her  still,  and,  casting  round 
Her  bole,  his  aims,  some  little  warmth  he  fouud. 
The  tree  «till  panted  in  th'  uofinishM  part, 
Not  wholly  vegetive,  and  heav*d  her  heart 
He  fix*d  his  lips  upon  the  trembling  rind; 
It  swerv'd  aside,  and  his  embrace  declined. 
To  whooft  the  god :  **  Because  thou  canst  not  be 
My  mistress,  I  espouse  thee  for  my  tree : 
Be  thou  the  prize  of  honour  and  renown ; 
The  deathless  poet,  and  the  poem,  crown. 
Thou  Shalt  the  Roman  festivals  adorn, 
And,  after  poets,  be  by  victors  worn. 
Thou  shalt  returning  Cesar's  triumph  grace ; 
When  pomps  shall  in  a  long  procession  pass : 
Wfeath*d  on  the  post  before  his  palace  wiTit ; 
And  be  the  sacred  guardian  of  the  gate : 
Secure  ftom  thunder,  and  unharmM  by  Jove, 
Unfeding  as  th*  immortal  powers  above : 
And  as  the  locks  of  Phoebus  are  unShom, 
So  shall  perpetual  green  thy  boughs  adoru." 
The  grateful  Tree  was  pleased  with  what  he  said, 
And  shook  the  shady  honours  of  her  head. 


THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  10  INTO  AN 
H£]F£R. 

Aw  ancient  forest  in  Thessalia  grows, 

Which  Tempo's  pleasant  valley  does  enclose ; 

Through  this  the  rapid  Peneus  takes  his  course. 

From  Piodus  rolling  with  impetuous  force: 

Mists  from  the  river's  mighty  fall  arise ; 

And  deadly  damps  enclose  the  cloudy  skies : 

Perpetual  fogs  are  hanging  o'er  the  wood ; 

And  sounds  of  waters  deaf  the  neighbourhood : 

Deep,  in  a  rocky  cave,  he  makes  abode : 

A  mansion  proper  for  a  mourning  god. 

Here  be  gives  midience ;  issuing  out  decrees 

To  rivera^  his  dependent  deities. 

On  this  o'Hraaaon  hither  they  resort, 

1*0  pay  their  homage,  and  to  mske  their  court. 

An  doubtful,  whether  to  congratulate 

His  daughter's  honour,  or  lament  her  fate. 

^perclueus,  crown*d  with  poplar,  first  oppears; 

Then  old  Apidanus  came  crown'd  with  years : 

Eoipeus  turbulent,  Amphrysos  tame ; 

And  JEas  last  with  lagging  waters  came. 

Then  of  bis  kindred  brooks  a  numerous  throng 

Condole  his  loss,  and  bring  their  ums  along. 

Not  one  was  wanting  of  the  watery  train. 

That  fiird  his  flood,  or  mingled  with  the  main, 

Bui  Inachus,  who,  in  his  cave  alone, 

Wept  not  another's  losses,  but  bis  own ; 

For  his  dear  lo,  whether  stray'd  or  dead. 

To  him  uncertain,  doubtful  tears  he  shed. 

He  sought  her  through  the  wbiid,  but  sought  in 

vain ; 
And,  no  where  finding,  rather  fear*d  her  slain. 
Her,  just  returning  from  her  Isther's  brook, 
Jove  had  beheld  with  a  desiring  look ; 
**  And,  oh,  £sir  daughter  of  the  flood,"  he  said, 
"  Worthy  alone  of  Jove*s  imperial  bed, 
Happy  whoever  shall  those  charms  possess ! 
The  king  of  gods  (nor  is  thy  lover  less) 
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I nvites  thee  to'  yon  cooler  shades,  to  shun  " 

The  scorching  rays  of  the  meridian  Sun. 
Nor  shalt  thou  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  grova 
Alone  without  a  guide ;  thy  guide  is  Jove. 
No  puny  power,  but  he,  whose  high  command 
Is  unconhnM,  who  rules  the  seas  and  land. 
And  tempers  thunder  in  his  awfol  band. 
Oh,  fly  not** — (for  she  fled  from  his  embrace 
O'er  Lema's  pastures)  he  pursued  I  he  chase 
Along  the  shades  of  the  Ly  rcseantplain ; 
At  length  the  god  who  never  asks  in  vain. 
Involved  with  vapours,  imitating  night,         [flight, 
Both  air  and  earth;   and  then   suppressed   her 
And,  mingling  force  with  love,  e^joy'd  the  fiill 

delight. 
Mean-time  the  jet^lous  Juno,  from  on  high 
Surveyed  the  fruitful  fields  of  Arcady ; 
And  wonder'd  that  the  mist  should  over-run 
The  face  of  day-light,  and  obscure  the  Sun. 
No  natural  cause  she  found,  from  brooks  or  bogs. 
Or  marshy  lowlands  to  produce  the  fogs: 
Then  round  the  skies  she  sought  for  Jupiter, 
Her  foithless  husband ;  but  no  Jove  was  there. 
Suspecting  now  the  worst,  •*  Or  !,»»  she  said, 
**  Am  much  mistaken,  or  am  much  betray'd.f' 
With  fury  she  precipitates  her  flight ; 
Otqpels  the  shadows  of  dissemblc^d  night. 
And  to  the  day  restores  his  native  light. 
Th*  almighty  leacber,  careful  to  prevent 
The  consequence,  foreseeing  her  descent. 
Transforms  his  mistress  in  a  trice :  and  now 
In  lo's  place  appears  a  loverly  cow. 
So  sleek  her  skin,  so  faultless  was  her  make, 
Ev*n  Juno  did  unwilling  pleasure  take 
To  see  so  fair  a  rival  of  her  love ; 
And  what  she  was,  and  whence,  inquir'd  of  Jove : 
Of  what  fair  herd,  and  from  what  pedigree } 
The  god  half-caught  was  forc'd  upon  a  He ; 
And  said,  she  sprung  from  earth.    She  took  the 

word. 
And  begg*d  the  beauteous  heifor  of  her  lord. 
What  should  he  do  ?  *twas  equal  shame  to  Jove, 
Or  to  relinquish,  or  betray  his  love : 
Yet  to  refose  so  slight  a  gitl,  would  he 
But  more  t*  increase  his  consort*s  jealousy : 
Thus  Fear,  and  Love,  by  turns  his  heart  assaiPd  ; 
And  stronger  Love  had  sure  at  length  prevaird ; 
But  some  faint  hope  remained,  his  jealous  queen 
Had  not  the  mistress  through  the  heifer  seen. 
The  cautious  goddess  of  her  gift  possest. 
Yet  harbour*d  anxious  thoughts  within  her  breast; 
As  she  who  knew  the  falsehood  of  her  Jove, 
And  justly  fear'd  some  new  relapse  of  love. 
Which  to  prevent,  and  to  secure  her  care. 
To  trusty  Argus  she  commits  the  fair. 

The  head  of  Argus  (as  with  stars  the  skies) 
Was  compassed  round,  and  wore  an  hmidred  eyes. 
But  two  by  turns  their  lids  in  slumber  steep ; 
The  rest  on  duty  still  their  station  keep  ;' 
Nor  could  the  total  constellation  sleep. 
*rhus,  ever  present  to  his  eyes  and  mind, 
His  charge  was  still  before  him,  though  behind. 
In  fields  he  sufler*d  her  to  feed  by  day ; 
But,  when  the  setting  Sun  to  night  gave  way. 
The  captive  cow  he  summon'd  with  a  call. 
And  drove  her  bark,  and  ty»d  her  to  the  stalt 
On  leaves  of  trees  and  bitter  herbs  she  fed. 
Heaven  was  her  canopy,  bare  earth  her  bed  ; 
So  hardly  lodg*d :  and  to  digest  her  food, 
She  drank  from  troubled  streams  defiled  with  mud. 
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Her  wofiil  story  faita  she  would  hare  told. 
With  hands  upheld,  but  had  no  bands  to  hold. 
Her  head  to  her  ungentle  keeper  bow*d. 
She  strove  to  speak ;  she  spoke  not,  but  she  low*d. 
AfF'ighted  with  the  noise,  she  lookM  around. 
And  seem'd  t*  inquire  the  author  of  the  sound. 

Once  on  the  banks  where  often  she  had  playM 
(Her  father's  banks)  she  came,  and   there  sur- 
veyed 
Her  altered  visage,  and  her  branching  head ; 
And  starting  from  herself  she  would  have  fled. 
Her  feIlow-»ymphs,  familiar  to  her  eyes. 
Beheld,  but  knew  her  not  in  this  disguise. 
Ev»n  Inachus  himself  was  ignorant ; 
And  in  his  daughter  did  his  daughter  want. 
She  foUowM  where  her  fellows  went,  as  she  ' 
"U'ere  still  a  partner  of  the  company: 
They  stroke  her  neck ;  the  gentle  heifer  stands. 
And  her  neck  oilers  to  their  stroking  hands : 
Her  father  gave  her  grass ;  the  grass  she  took. 
And  lickM  his  palms,  and  cast  a  piteous  look  ; 
And  in  the  language  of  her  eyes  she  spoke. 
She  wuuld  have  told  her  name,  and  askM  relief, 
But,  wanting  words,  in  tears  she  tells  her  grief; 
Which  with  her  foot  she  makes  him  understand. 
And  prints  the  name  of  lo  in  the  sand. 
•*  Ah  wret<:hed  me !"  her  mournful  father  cry»d ; 
She  with  a  sigh  to  teretched  me  reply*d : 
About  her  milk-white  neck  his  arms  he  threw, 
And  wept,  and  then  these  tender  words  ensue : 
**  And  art  thou  she,  whom  I  have  sought  around 
The  world,  and  have  at  length  so  sadly  found  ? 
So  found,  IS  worse  than  lost :  with  mutual  words 
Thou  answer'st  not,  no  voice  thy  tongue  affords : 
But  sighs  are  deeply  drawn  from  out  thy  breast  j 
And  speech  deny»d  by  lowing  is  expressed. 
Unknowing,  I  prepared  thy  bridal  bed. 
With  empty  hopes  of  happy  issue  fed : 
But  now  the  husband  of  a  herd  must  be 
Thy  mate,  and  bellowing  sons  thy  progeny. 
Oh,  were  I  mortal.  Death  might  bring  relief  I 
But  now  my  godhead  but  extends  my  grief; 
Prolongs  my  woes,  of  which  no  end  I  see. 
And  makes  me  curse  my  immortality.^' 
More  had  he  said,  but,  fearful  of  her  stay* 
The  starry  guardian  drove  his  charge  away 
To  some  fresh  pasture ;  on  a  hilly  height 
He  sate  bifhself,  and  kept  her  stUl  iu  sight 


THE  EYES  OF  ARGUS  TRANSFORMED 
INTO  A  PEACOCK»S  TRAIN. 

Now  Jove  no  longer  could  her  sufferings  bear: 
But  caird  in  haste  his  airy  messenger. 
The  son  of  Maia,  with  severe  decree 
To  kill  the  keeper,  and  to  set  her  free. 
With  all  his  harness  soon  the  god  was  sped  ; 
His  flying  hat  was  fasten*d  on  his  head ; 
Wings  on  his  heels'  were  hung,  and  in  his  hand 
He  hokls  the  virtue  of  the  snaky  wand. 
Ti>e  liquid  air  his  moving  pinions  wound. 
And,  iu  the  moment,  shoot  him  on  the  ground. 
Before  he  came  in  sight,  the  crafty  god 
His  wings  dismissed,  but  still  retained  his  rod : 
That  sleep-procuring  wand  wise  Hermes  took, 
But  made  it  seem  to  sight  a  shepherd's  hook. 
With  this  he  did  a  herd  of  goats  control. 
Which  by  the  way  he  met,  and  slUy  stole. 


Clad  like  a  country  swain,  he  pipM,  and  sung; 
And  playing  drove  bis  jolly  troop  along. 

With  pleasure  Argus  the  musician  heeds  ; 
But  wonders  much  at  those  new  vocal  reeds. 
"  And  whosoe'er  thou  art,  my  friend,*'  said  be, 
**  Up  hither  drive  thy  goats,  and  play  by  me : 
This  hill  has  bronze  for  them,  and  shade  for  thee." 
The  god,  who  was  with  ease  inducVl  to  'climb, 
Began  discoorK  to  pass  away  the  time ; 
And  still  betwixt  his  tuneful  pipe  be  plies. 
And  watch'd  his  hour,  to  close  the  keepeiS  eyes. 
With  much  ado,  he  partly  kept  awake; 
Not  suflfiering  all  his  eyes  repose  to  take : 
And  askM  the  stranger,  who  did  reeds  invent. 
And  whence  became  so  rare  au  instrument. 


THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  SYRINX  INTO 
REEDS. 

Then  Hermes  thus ;  "  A  nymph  of  late  there  was, 

Whose  heavenly  form  her  fellows  did  surpass. 

The  pride  and  joy  of  fair  Arcadia's  plains  ^ 

BelovM  by  deities,  ador'd  by  swains : 

Syrinx  her  name,  by  Sylvihs  ott  pArsu'd, 

As  oft  she  did  the  lustful  gods  delude : 

The  rural  and  the  wood-land  powers  disdainM ; 

With  Cynthia  hunted,  and  her  rites  maintain'd ; 

Like  Phcebe  clad,  ev'n  Phoebe's  self  she  seems. 

So  tall,  so  straight,  such  well-proportion'd  liiiibs: 

The  n'cest  eye  did  no  distinction  know. 

But  that  the  goddess  5ore  a  golden  bow: 

Distinguished  thus,  the  sight  she  cheated  too. 

Descending  frpm'Lycsus,  Pan  admires 

The  matchless  nymph,  and  bums  with  oew  desires. 

A  crown  of  pine  upon  his  bead  he  wote; 

And  thus  began  her  pity  to  implore. 

But,  ere  he  thus  began,  she  took  her  flight 

So  swift,  she  was  aJrt^ady  out  of  sight. 

Nor  stay'd  to  hear  the  courtship  o?  the  god  ; 

But  beat  her  course  to  Ladon's  gentle  flood : 

There  by  the  river  stopt,  and  tir*d  before. 

Relief  from  water-n3rmplis  her  prayers  impkyre. 

*'  Now  while  the  lustful  god,  with  speedy  pace. 
Just  thought  to  strain  her  in  a  strict  embrace. 
He  611s  his  arms  with  reeds,  new  rising  on  the  place. 
And  while  he  sighs  his  ill  success  to  find, 
The  tender  canes  were  shaken  by  the  wind ; 
And  breathed  a  mournful  air,  unheard  before; 
That,  much  surprising  Pan,  yet  pleased  him  more. 
Admiring  this  new  music,  '  Thou,'  he  said, 
*  Who  canst  not  be  the  partner  of  my  bed. 
At  least  shall  be  the  consort  of  my  mind  ; 
And  often,  oftei\,  to  my  lips  be  join'd.' 
He  formM  the  reeds,  proportioned  as  tbey  are : 
Unequal  in  their  length,  and  wax'd  with  care, 
They  still  retain  the  name  of  his  ungrateful  fiur." 
While  Hermes  pip*d,  and  suag,  and  told  his  talc; 
The  keeper's  winking  eyes  began  to  fail. 
And  drowsy  slumber  on  the  lids  to  creep  ; 
Till  all  the  watchman  was  at  length  asle&p. 
Then  soon  the  god  his  voice  and  song  supprest ; 
And  with  bis  powerful  rod  confirmM  his  rest: 
AVitbout  delay  his  crooked  falchion  drew. 
And  at  one  fatal  stroke  the  keeper  slew. 
Down  from  the  rock  fell  the  dissever*d  head. 
Opening  its  eyes  in  death,  and  falling  bled; 
And  mark'd  the  passage  with  a  crimson  trail: 
Thus  Argus  lies  in  pieces,  cold  and  pale  ; 
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And  all  his  hundicd  eyes,  with  all  their  light. 
Are  closM  at  once,  in  one  perpetual  night. 
These  Juno  takes,  that  they  no  more  may  fail, 
And  spreads  them  in  her  peacock*8  gaudy  tail. 

Impatient  to  revenge  her  iujur'd  bed,    . 
She  wreaks  her  anger  on  her  rivars  head ; 
With  Furies  frights  her  from  her  native  home. 
And  drives  hei  gadding  round  the  world  to  roam  : 
Kor  ceas'd  her  madness  and  bf  r  flight,  before 
She  touch'd'^thc  limits  of  the  Pharian  shore. 
At  length,  arriving  on  the  banks  of  Nile, 
Wearied  with  length  of  ways,  and  "worn  with  toil, 
She  laid  her  down :  and,  leaning  on  her  koees, 
Invok'd  the  cause  of  all  her  miseries : 
Aad  cast  her  languishing  regards  above. 
For  help  from  Heaven,  and  her  ungrateful  Jovo. 
She  sighed,  she  wept,  she  low*d;  *twas  all  she  could ; 
And  with  unkindness  8eera*d  to  tax*the  god. 
Last,  with  an  bumble  prayer,  she  beggM  repose. 
Or  Death  at  least  to  finish  all  her  woes. 
Jove  heard  her  vows,  and,  with  a  flattering  look, 
Ib  her  behalf  to  jealous  Juno  spoke. 
He  cast  his  arms  about  her  neck,  and  said: 
**  Dame,  rest  secure ;  no  more  thy  nuptial  bed 
This  nymph  shall  violate;  by  Styx  I  swear. 
And  every  oath  that  binds  the  thunderer." 
7*he  goddess  was  appeasM :  and  at  the  word 
Was  Jo  to  her  former  shape  restored. 
The  rugged  hair  began  to  fall  away ; 
The  sweetness  of  her  eyes  did  only  stay, 
Though  not  so  lar^e ;  her  crooked  h  jrns  decrease ; 
The  wideness  of  her  jaws  and  nostrils  cease : 
Her  hoofs  to  bands  return,  in  little  space ; 
The  6ve  long  taper  fingers  take  their  place ; 
And  nothing  of  the  heifer  now  is  seen. 
Beside  the  native  whiteness  of  her  skin. 
Erected  on  her  feet  she  walks  again. 
And  two  the  duty  of  the  four  sustain. 
She  tries  her  tongue,  her  silence  softly  breaks, 
And  fears  her  former  lowings  when  she  speaks: 
A  goddess  now  through  all  th*  Egyptian  state  ; 
And  serv'd  by  priests,  who  in  white  linen  wait. 

Her  son  was  Epaphus,  at  length  believ'd 
The  sen  of  Jove,  and  as  a  god  received. 
With  sacrifice  ador'd,  and  public  prayers, 
He  common  temples  with  his  mother  shares. 
Equal  in  years,  and  rival  in  renown 
With  Epaphus,  the  youtliful  Phaeton, 
like  honour  claims,  and  boasts  his  sire  the  Sun. 
His  haughty  looks,  and  his  assuming  air, 
The  son  of  Isis  could  no  longer  bear : 
**  Thou  tak*st  thy  mother's  word  too  far,»'  said  he, 
"  And  bast  usurped  thy  Boasted  pedigree. 
Go,  base  pretender  to  a  bMT0W*d  name  !*' 
Tbti4  tax'd,  he  blush'd  with  anger, and  with  shame ; 
But  shame  repress^  his  rage :  the  daunted  youth 
Soon  seeks  bis  mother,  and  inquires  the  truth : 
"  Mother,'*  said  he,  "  this  infamy  was  thrown 
By  Epaphus  on  you,  and  me  your  son. 
He  spoke  in  public,  told  it  to  my  face ; 
Kor  diftrst  1  vindicate  the  dire  disgrace  : 
Ev*n  1,  the  bold,  the  sensible  of  wrong, 
Restrain'd  by  shame,  was  forcM  to  hold  my  tongue. 
To  hear  an  open  slander,  is  a  ourse  : 
But  not  to  find  an  answer,  is  a  worse. 
If  1  am  Heaven-begot,  assert  your  son 
By  some  sure  sign ;  and  make  my  feithcr  known, 
To»  right  my  honour,  and  redeem  your  own.** 
He  said,  and  saying  cast  his  arms  about 
Her  neck,  and  begg'd  her  to  resolve  the  doubt. 


'Tis  hard  to  judge  if  Clymene  were  movVl 
More  by  his  prayer,  whom  she  so  dearly  lov'd. 
Or  more  with  fury  fir*d,  to  find  her  name 
Traduc'd,  and  made  the  sport  of  common  Fame. 
She  stretch'd  her  arnv*  to  Heaven,  and  fix'd  iier 
On  that  fair  planet  that  adorns  the  skies ;        [eyes 
**  Now  by  those  beams,**  said  she,  *'  whose  hc^y 

fires 
Consume  my  breast,  and  kindle  my  desires ; 
By  him  who  sees  us  both,  and  chears  our  sight. 
By  him,  the  public  minister  of  light, 
I  swear  that  Sun  begot  thee :  if  f  lie. 
Let  him  his  chearl'ul  influence  deny: 
Let  him  no  more  this-perjur'd  creature  see. 
And  shine  on  all  the  world  but  only  me. 
If  still  you  doubt  your  mother's  innocence. 
His  eastern  mansion  is  not  far  from  hence  > 
With  little  pains  you  to  his  levee  go, 
And  from  himself  your  parentage  may  know.** 
With  joy  th*  ambitious  youth  his  mother  heard. 
And  eager  for  the  journey  soon  prepared. 
He  longs  the  world  beneath  him  to  survey ; 
To  guide  the  chariot,  and  to  give  the  day : 
From  Meroe's  burning  sands  he  bends  his  course, 
Nor  less  in  India  feels  bis  father's  force ; 
His  travel  urging,  till  he  came  in  sight. 
And  saw  the  palace  by  the  purple  light. 


MELEAGER  AND  ATALANTA. 

OUT  OP  THE  EIGHTH  BOOK  OP 

OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES. 

Connection  to  the  former  Story. 
Ovid,  having  told  how  Theseus  had  freed  Athens 
from  the  tribute  of  children,  which  was  imposed 
on  them  by  Minos  king  of  Creta,  by  killinf;  the 
Minotaur,  here  makes  a  di^rression  to  the  story 
of  Meleager  and  Atalanta,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  inartificial  connections  in  all  the  Meta- 
morphoses :  for  he  only  says,  that  TTjcscus  ob- 
tained such  honour  from  that  combat,  that  all 
Greece  had  recourse  to  him  in  their  necessities  ; 
and,  amongst  others,  Calydon ;  though  the  heto 
of  that  country,  prince  Meleager,  was  then  living. 

From  him,  the  Caledonians  sought  relief; 
Though  valiant  Meleagrus  was  their  chiefl 
The  cause,  a  boar,  who  ravag'd  far  and  near : 
Of  Cynthia's  wrath,  th'  avenging  minister. 
For  Oeneus,  with  autumnal. plenty  bless'd, 
In  gifts  to  Heaven  his  gratitude  express'd : 
Cull'd  sheaves,  to  Ceres ;  to  Lyseus,  wine ; 
To  Pan,  and  Pales,  ofFer'd  sh^ep  and  kine  ; 
And  fat  of  olives,  to  Minerva's  shrine. 
Beginning  from  the  rural  gods,  bis  hand 
Was  liberal  to  the  powers  of  high  conmiand : 
Each  deity  in  every  kind  was  bless'd. 
Till  at  Diana's  fiBine  th'  invidious  honour  ceas'd. 
Wrath  touches  ev'n  the  gods ;  the  queen  of  nigUt, 
Fir'd  with  disdain,  and  jealous  of  her  right, 
*<  Unhonour'd  though  1  am,  at  least,"  said  she, 
"  Notunreveng'd  that  impious  act  shall  be.'* 
Swifl  as  the  word,i;he  sped  the  boar  away. 
With  charge  on  those  devoted  fields  to  prey. 
No  larger  bulls  th*  ^Egyptian  pastures  feed. 
And  none  so  large  Sicilian  meadows  breed :  * 
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DRVDEN'S  POEMS^ 


His  eye-lMlls  c^are  with  fire,  snfius'd  with  blood  j 
Hi-i  neck  shoots  up  a  thickset  thorny  wood ; 
Hia  bristled  back  a  trench  impaled  appears, 
And  stands  erected,  like  a  field  of  spears. 
Froth  fills  his  chaps,  he  sends  a  grunting  soaad. 
And  part  he  churns,  and  partb^oams  the  ground. 
For  tusks  with  Indian  elephants  he  strove. 
And  Jove's  own  thunder  from  hia  mouth  he  drove. 
He  bums  the  leaves ;  the  scorching  blast  invades 
The  tender  com,  and  shrivels  up  the  blades : 
Or,  suffering  not  their  yellow  beards  to  rear,   [year. 
He  tramples  down  the  spikes,  and  intercepts  the 
In  vain  the  bams  expect  their  promised  loaid. 
Nor  barns  et  home,  nor  reeks  are  heaped  abroad  : 
In  vain  the  hinds  the  threshing-floor  prepare, 
And  exercise  their  flails  in  empty  air. 
With  olives  ever  green  the  ground  is  strow'd, 
And  grapes  ungather'd  shed  their  generous  blood;. 
Amid  the  fold  he  rages,  nor  the  sheep  fk<ep. 

Their  shepherds,  nor  the  grooms  their  bulls  cao 

From  fields  to  walls  the  frighted  rabble  ran,  ' 
Nor  think  themselves  secure  within  the  town : 
Till  Meleagms,  and  his  chosen  crew, 
Contemn  the  danger,  and  the  praise  pursue. 
Fair  Leda's  twins,  (in  time  to  stars  decreed) 
One  fought  on  foot,  one  curbed  the  fiery  steed ; 
Then  issued  forth  famM  Jason  after  these. 
Who  mann'd  the  furemost  ship  that  sail'd  the  seas ; 
Then  Theseus  join'd  with  bold  Pirithous  came : 
A  single  concord  in  a  double  name : 
The  Thestian  sons,  Idas  who  swiftly  ran. 
And  Ceneus,  once  a  woman,  now  a  man. 
Lynceus,  with  eaglets  eyes  and  lion's  heart ; 
Leucippus,  with  his  never-erring  dart ; 
Acastus,  Phileus,  Pha:nix,  Telamon, 
Echion,  Lelex,  and  Eury tion, 
Achilles'  fether,  and  great  Phocus*  son ; 
Dry  as  the  fierce,  and  Hippasus  the  strong; 
With  twice  old  Tolas,  and  Nester  then  but  young. 
Laertes  active,  and  Ancsus  bold  ; 
Bff  opsufr  the  sage,  who  future  things  foretold  ; 
And  V  other  seer  yet  by  his  wife  unsQld. 
A  thousand  others  of  immortal  fame ; 
Among  the  rest  fair  Atalanta  came, 
Grace  of  the  woods;  a  diamond  buckle  bound 
Her  vest  behind,  that  else  had  fiow'd  upon  the 

ground. 
And  showM  her  buskin'd  legs ;  her  head  was  bare. 
But  for  her  native  ornament  of  hair ; 
Which  in  a  simple  knot  was  ty*d  above. 
Sweet  negligence,  unheeded  bait  of  love ! 
Her  sounding  quiver  on  her  shoulder  ty'd. 
One  hand  a  dart,  and  one  a  bow  supply'd. 
Such  was  her  face,  as  in  a  nymph  displayed 
A  fiiir  fierce  boy,  or  in  a  boy  betray»d 
The  blushing  beauties  of  a  modest  maid. 
The  Caledonian  chief  at  once  the  dame 
Beheld,  at  once  his  heart  receiv'd  the  flame. 
With  Heavens  averse.  "  O  happy  youth,"  he  cry'd; 
**  For  whom  thy  Fates  reserve  so  fair  a  bride !" 
He  sigh'd,  and  had  no  leisure  more  to  say  : 
His  honour  calPd  his  eyes  another  way. 
And  forc»d  him  to  pursue  the  now  neglected  prey. 

There  stood  a  forest  on  the  mountain's  brow. 
Which  over-look*d  the  shaded  plains  below, 
No  sounding  ax  presumed  those  trees  to  bite  ; 
Coeval  with  the  world,  a  venerable  siffht. 
The  heroes  there larriv'd,  some  spread  around 
The  toils,  some  search  the  footsteps  on  the  ground. 
Some  from  the  chains  the  iiaithful  dogs  unbound. 


Of  action  eager,  and  intent  on  thought. 

The  chiefis  thehr  hononnble  danger  sought : 

A  valley  stood  below;  the  commoD  drain 

Of  waters  from  above,  and  felling  rain : 

The  bottom  was  a  moist  and  marshy  groand. 

Whose  edges  were  with  bending  osiers  crown^  ; 

The  knotty  bulrush  next  in  order  stood, 

And  all  within  of  reeds  a  trembling  wood. .  [amain. 

From  hence  the  boar  was  rousM,  and  sprung' 
Like  lightning  sudden  on  the  warrior-train; 
Beats  down  the  trees  before  him,  shakes  the  groundy 
The  forest  echoek  to  the  crackling  sound : 
Shout  the  fierce  youth,  and  clamours  ring  around. 
All  stood  with  their  protended  spears  prepar^i. 
With  broad  steel  heads  the  brandishM  weapons 
The  beast  impetuous  with  hisibnsks  aside    *  [glar*d. 
Deals  glancing  wounds ;  the  fearfhl  dogs  divide : 
All  spend  their  mouth  alofl,  but  none  ^ide« 
Fxhion  threw  the  first,  butmiss'd  his  mark. 
And  stuck  His  boar-spear  on  a  maple's  bark. 
Then  Jason ;  and  his  javelin  seemVl  to  take,  [bnek. 
But  faird  with  over-force,  and  whizz'd  above  hia 
Mopsus  was  next ;  but  ere  he  threw,  addressVI 
To  Phoebus  thus :  "  O  patron,  help  thy  priest. 
If  1  adore,  and  ever  have  ador'd 
Thy  power  divine,  thy  present  aid  afiord; 
That  1  may  reach  the  beast."    The  god  allowed 
His  prayer,  and,  smiling,  gave  him  what  he  cocdd : 
He  reached  the  savage,  but  no  blood  he  drew, 
Dian  unarm'd  the  javelin  as  it  flew. 

71)is  chafd  the  boar,  his  nostrils  flames  expire^ 
And  his  red  eye-bails  roll  with  living  fire. 
WhirPd  from  a  sling,  orfrom  an  ei^ne  thrown. 
Amidst  the  foes,  so  flies  a  mighty  stone. 
As  flew  the  beast ;  the  left  wing  put  to  flight. 
The  chiefs  o'erbom,  he  rushes  on  the  right. 
Empalamos and  Pdagon  belaid 
In  dust,  and  next  to  death,  but  for  their  fellows 

aid. 
Onesimus  iar'd  worse,  prepared  to  fly ; 
The  fatal  fang  drove  deep  within  his  thigh. 
And  cut  the  nerves ;  the  nerves  no  more  sustain 
The  bulk ;  the  bulk,  unpropp'd,  &lis  hea<Uong  on 
the  plain. 

Nestor  had  fail'd  the  &11  of  Troy  to  see. 
But,  leaning  on  his  lance,  be  vaulted  on  a  tree  ; 
Then,  gathering  up  his  feet,  look'd  down  with  fear. 
And  thought  his  monstrous  foe  was  still  too  near. 
Against  a  stump  his  tusk  the  monster  grinds, 
And  in  the  sharpened  edge  new  vigour  finds ; 
Then,  trusting  to  his  arms,  young  Oithys  fbund. 
And  ranch'd  bis  hips  with  one  contiou'd  wound. 
Now  Lu]a*s  twins,  the  fatvre  stars,  appear : 
White  were  their  habits,  white  their  horses  were  ; 
Conspicuous  both,  and  both  in  act  to  throw. 
Their  trembling  lances  brandish'd  at  the  foe : 
Nor  had  they  missM ;  but  he  to  thickets  fled, 
ConceaPd   from  aiming  spears,  not  pervious  to 

the  steed. 
But  Telamon  nish'd  in,  and  hapM  to  meet 
A  rising  root,  that  held  his  fSsusten'd  feet ; 
So  down  he  fell,  whom,  sprawling  on  the  ground. 
His  brother  from  the  wooden  gyves  unboimd. 
Mean  time  the  virgin-huntress  was  not  slow 
T'  expel  the  shaft  from  her  contracted  bow : 
Beneath  his  car  the  fasten^  arrow  stood. 
And  from  the  wound  appear'd  the  trickling  blood. 
She  blush'd  for  joy :  but  Meleagms  rais'd 
.  His  voice  with  loud  applause,  and  the  fiiir  archer 
■  pr^is'd. 
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He  was  the  first  to  tee,  and  first  to  show 

Eis  fiiendt  the  nArki  of  the  luccessftil  blow. 

'*  Nor  shall  thy  valour  want  the  praises  doe,* 

He  said;  a  virtuous  envy  seiz'd  the  crew. 

Tbey  shout;  the  shouting  anumates  their  hearts. 

And  all  at  once  employ  their  thronging  daits ; 

But,  out  of  order  thrown,  in  air  they  join ; 

And  BMiititude  makes  frustrate  the  design. 

With  both  his  hands  the  proud  Ancnus  takes, 

And  fiourisbes  his  double-biting  ax :  - 

Thea,  forwardto  his  fate,  he  took  a  stride. 

Before  the  rest,  and  to  his  fellows  cry'd, 

**  Give  place,  and  mark  the  difference,  if  yon  can, 

Betweeil  a  woman-warrior  and  a  man ; 

The  boar  is  doom*d ;  nor,  though  Diana  lend 

Her  aid,  Diana  can  her  beast  defend.** 

Thus  boasted  he ;  then  stretchM,  on  tiptoe  stood, 

Secure  to  make  his  empty  promise  good. 

But  the  more  woiy  beast  prevents  the  blow, 

And  upwards  rips  the  groin  of  his  audacious  foe. 

Ancxtts  falls ;  his  bowels  frotD  the  wound 

Rash  out,  and  clotted  blood  distains  the  gromid. 

Piritboofl,  no  small  portion  of  the  war, 
Press'd  on,  and  shook  bis  lance :  to  whom  tnom  fkr. 
Thus  Theseus  cry'd :  "  O  stay,  my  better  part. 
My  more  than  mistress ;  of  my  heart,  the  heart. 
The  strong  may  fight  aloof:  Ancieustry'd 
His  foree  too  near,  and  by  presuming  dy*d :" 
He  Mud,  and  while  he  spake,  his  javelin  threw ; 
Hissing  in  air  th*  unerring  weapon  flew ; 
But  on  an  aim  of  oak,  that  stood  betwixt 
The  marks-man  and  the  mark,  his  lance  he  fbct 

Once  more  bold  Jason  threw,  but  faiFd  to  wound 
The  boar,  and  slew  an  undeserving  hound ; 
And  through  the  dog  the  dart  was  naird  to  ground. 

Two  spears  from  Meleager's  hand  were  sent. 
With  equal  force,  but  various  in  th*  event : 
The  first  was  fix*d  in  eaith,  the  second  stood 
On  the  boat's  bristled  back,  and  deeply  drank  his 
Nowwhile  the  tortai'd  savage  turns  around,  [blood. 
And  flings  about  his  foam  impatient  of  the  wound, 
The  woimd*s  greeA  author  close  at  hand  provokes 
His  rage,  and  plies  htm  with  redoubled  strokes ; 
Wheels  as  he  wheels ;  and  with  his  pointed  dart 
Explores  the  nearest  passage  to  his  heart. 
Soick  and  more  quick  be  spins  iu  giddy  gjnres, 
Then  fidls,  and  in  much  foam  his  soul  expires. 
Thisactwith  shouts  Heaven-high  the  friendly  band 
Applaud,  and  strain  in  theirs  the  victoi's  hand. 
Then  all  approach  the  slain  with  vast  surprise. 
Admire  on  what  a  breadth  of  earth  he  lies ; 
Aiid,scaroesecure,readiouttheirspear8afifir,  [war. 
And  blood  their  points,  to  prove  their  partnership  of 

But  he,  the  conquering  cfaie^  his  foot  impressed 
Ob  the  strong  neck  of  that  destructive  beast ; 
And,  gazing  on  the  n3rmph  with  ardent  eyes, 
"  Acoept,"  said  he,  •*  fair  Nonacrine,  my  prise. 
And,  though  inferior,  suffer  me  to  join 
Mf  labours,  and  my  part  of  praise,  with  thine  :** 
At  this  presents  her  with  the  tusky  head 
And  chine,  with  rising  bristles  roughly  spread. 
Olad,  she  recdv'd  tbe  gift ;  and  seem'd  to  take 
With  double  pleasure,  for  the  giver*s  sake. 
The  rest  were  seizM  with  sullen  discontent. 
And  a  deaf  murmur  through  the  sqvv  Iron  went : 
Allenvy«dj  but  the  Thestyan  brethren  sbow*d 
The  least  respect,  and  thus  they  vent  their  spleen 

aloud : 
"  Laydown  those  honour^  spoils,  northink  to  share, 
^'ctk  wfiman  as  thou  art,  the  prise  of  war : 


Ours  is  the  title,  thine  a  fbreign  claim. 
Since  Meleagrus  from  our  lineage  came. 
Trust  not  thy  beauty ;  but  restore  the  prize. 
Which  he,  besotted  on  that  foce  and  eyes. 
Would  rend  from  us.**  At  this,  infiamt  d  with  spite, 
From  her  they  snatch'd  the  gift,  from  him  the 
giver's  right. 

Bnt  soon  th*  impatient  prince  his  fauchion  drew. 
And  cry'd,  **  Ye  robbers  of  another's  due. 
Now  learn  the  difference,  at  your  proper  cost. 
Betwixt  true  valour,  and  an  empty  boast** 
At  this^advanc*d,  and,  sudden  as  tbe  word. 
In  proud  Plexippus*  bosom  plUDg*d  the  sword : 
Toxeus  amaz*d,  and  with  amazement  slow. 
Or  to  revenge,  or  ward  the  coming  blow. 
Stood  doubting ;  and,  while  doubting  thus  he  stood. 
Received  the  steel  bath'd  in  his  brother's  blood. 

Plea^d  with  the  first,  unknown  the  second  news, 
Althea  to  the  temples  pays  their  dues 
For  her  son's  conquest ;  when  at  length  appear 
Her  grisly  brethren  stretch'd  upon  the  bier : 
Pale,  at  the  sodden  sight,  she  chang'd  her  cheer. 
And  with  her  cheer  her  robes ;  but  hearing  tell 
The  cause,  the  manner,  and  by  whom  they  fell, 
Twas  grief  no  more,  or  grief  and  rage  were  one 
Within  her  soul ;  at  last  'twas  rage  alone ; 
Which,  burning  upwards,  in  succession  dries 
The  tears  that  stood  considering  in  her  eyes. 

There  lay  a  log  unUghtcd  on  the  earth. 
When  she  was  Ishouring  in  the  throes  of  birth : 
For  th*  unborn  chief  tbe  fatal  sisters  came. 
And  rais'd  it  up,  and  toss'd  it  on  the  flame : 
Then  on  the  rock  a  scanty  measure  place 
Of  vital  flax,  and  tum'd  the  wheel  apace ; 
And  turning  sung,  '*  T6  this  red  brand  and  thee, 
O  new-bom  babe,  we  give  an  equal  destiny  :*> 
So  vanisb*d  out  of  view.    Tbe  frighted  dame 
Sprung  hasty  from  her  bed,  and  queikh'd  the  flamer 
The  log  in  secret  lock'd,  she  wept  with  care. 
And  that,  while  thus  preserved,  preserved  her  heir. 
This  brand  she  now  produc'd;  Mid  first  she  strows 
The  hearth  with  heaps  of  chips,  and  after  blows ; 
Thrice  heav*d  her  hand,  and,  heav'd,  she  thrice 
The  sister  and  the  mother  long  contest,  [represt : 
Two  doubtful  titles  in  one  tender  breast 
And  now  her  eyes  and  cheeks  with  fury  glow. 
Now  pale  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  with  pity  flow  ;    . 
Now  lowering  looks  presage  approaching  storms. 
And  now  prevailing  love  her  fece  refonns: 
Resolv*d,  she  doubts  again ;  the  tears,  she  dry'd 
With  bhishing  rage,  are  by  new  tears  supply'd : 
And  as  a  ship,  which  winds  and  waves  assail. 
Now  with  the  current  drives,  now  with  the  gale. 
Both  opposite,  and  neither  long  prevail. 
She  feels  a  double  force,  by  turns  obeys 
Th*  imperious  tempest,  and  th*  impetuous  seas : 
So  fiires  Althaea's  mind :  first  she  relents 
With  pity,  of  that  pity  then  repents : 
Sister  and  mother  long  the  scales  divide. 
But  the  beam  nodded  on  the  sister's  side. 
Sometimes  she  softly  sigfa'd,  then  roar'd  aloud ; 
But  sighs  were  stifled  in  the  cries  of  blood. 

The  pious  impious  wretch  at  length  decreed. 
To  please  her  brothers'  ghosts,  her  son  should  bleed; 
And  when  the  funeral  flames  b^an  to  rise, 
"  Receive,"  she  said,  "  a  sister's  sacrifice : 
A  mother's  bowels  bum :"  high  in  her  hand. 
Thus  while  she  spoke,  she  held  the  fiatal  brand ; 
Then  thrice  before  the  kindled  pile  she  bow^i, 
And  the  three  Furies  thrice  invok'd  aloud : 
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"  Come,  come,  revenging  sisters,  come  and  view 

A  sister  payiug  a  dead  brother's  due: 

A  crime  1  punish,  aud  a  crime  commit ; 

But  blood  for  biuod,  and  death  for  death,  is  fit : 

Great  primes  must  be  with  greater  crimes  repaid. 

And  second  hiuera's  on  the  former  laid. 

Let  the  whule  houseltold  in  one  ruin  fall, 

And  may  Diana's  curse  overtake  us  all ! 

Shall  Fate  to  happy  Oenus  still  allow 

Out  sou,  while  Tliestius  stands  deprived  of  two  ? 

Better  t'ree  lost,  than  one  UQpunish'd  go. 

Take  then,  dear  ghosts,  (while  yet  admitted  new 

In  Hell  yirti  wait  my  duty)  take  your  due : 

A  cos.tly  otlering  on  your  tomb  is  laid. 

When  with  my  blood  the  price  of  yours  is  paid; 

**  Ah  !  whither  am  1  hurry 'd  ?  Ah !  forgive, 
Ye  Shades,  and  let  your  sister's  issue  live : 
A  mother  cannot  give  him  death  ;  though  be 
DcKcn  es  it,  he  deserves  it  not  from  me.       [slain, 
**  Then  sImII  th'  unpunished  wretch  insult  the 
Triumphant  ii^e,  not  only  live,  but  reign; 
While  you,  thin  Shades,  the  sport  of  winds,  are  tost 
0*er  dieary  plains,  or  tread  the  burning  coast, 
1  cannot,  cannot  bear  j  tis  past,  'tis  done ; 
Perish  this  impious,  this  detested  son ; 
perish  his  sue,  and  perish  1  withal ;  [fall. 

'  And  let  the  house's  heir,  and  the  bop'd  kingdom 
"  Where  is  tht-  mother  fled,  her  pious  love, 
And  where  the  pains  with  which  ten  mouths  I 

strove ! 
Ah !  hadct  thou  dy'd,  my  son,  in  infant  years, 
Thy  little  htrse  had  been  bede^'d  with  teare. 

"  Thou  liv'st  by  me;^  to  me  thy  breath  resign ; 
Mine  is  the  merit,  the  demerit  thine. 
Thy  life  by  double  title  I  require ; 
Once  given  at  birth,  and  once  preserved  from  fire; 
One  murder  pay,  or  add  one  murder  more. 
And  me  to  them  who  fell  by  thee  restore. 

"  1  woud,  but  cannot :  my  son's  image  stands 
Before  my  sight ;  and  now  their  angry  bands 
My  brothers  hold,  and  wngeance  these  exact, 
This  pleads  compassion,  and  repents  the  fact,     , 
**  He  pleads  in  vain,  and  1  proivjunce  his  doom : 
My  brotht  rs,  thot:gh  ui^ustly,  shall  o'ercome. 
But,  having  paid  their  injur'd  ghosts  their  due, 
My  son  requires  my  death,  and  mine  shall  his 
pursue." 
At  this  for  the  last  time  she  lifts  her  hand. 
Averts  her  eyes,  and,  ha  If  unw  i  1 1  ing,  drops  the  brand . 
The  brand,%mid  the  flaming  fuel  thrown. 
Or  drew,  or  seem'd  to  draw,  a  dying  groan ; 
The  fires  tbems*  Ives  but  faintly  lick'd  their  prey. 
Then  loath'd  their  impious  food,  and  would  have 
shrunk  away. 
Just  then  the  hero  cast  a  doleful  cry. 
And  in  those  absent  flames  began  to  fry  : 
The  blind  contagion  rag'd  within  his  veins ; 
But  he  with  manly  patience  bore  his  pains : 
He  fear'd  not  fate,  but  only  griev*d  to  die 
Without  an  honest  wound,  and  by  a  death  so  dry. 
**  Happy  Aucaeus,  thrice  aloud  he  cry'd. 
With  what  becoming  fate  iq  arms  he  dy'd  ;»* 
Then  call'd  his  brothers,  sisters,  sii^,  around. 
And  her  to  whom  his  nuptial  vows  were  bound  ; 
Perhaps  his  mother;  a  long  sigh  he  drew. 
And,  his  voice  failing,  took  his  last  adieu : 
For  as  the  flames  augment,  and  as  they  stay 
At  their  full  he  ight,  then  languish  to  decay, 
They  rise,  and  sink  by  fits  ;  at  last  they  soar 
In  one  bright  blaze,  and  then  descend  no  more; 


Just  so  bis  inward  heats,  at  height,  impair. 
Till  the  hist  burning  breath  shoots  out  the  socd  inf 
Now  lofty  Calydon  in  ruins  lies ;  [_air. 

Ail  ages,  all  degrees,  unsluice  their  eyes; 
And  Heaven  and  Earth  resound  with  marmurs 

groans,  and  cries. 
Matrons  and  maidens  beat  their  breasts,  and  tear 
Their  habits,  and  root  up  their  scatter'd  hair. 
The  wretched  father,  father  now  bo  more. 
With  sorrow  sunk,  lies  prostrate  on  the  floor. 
Deforms  his  hoary  locks  with  dust  obscene. 
And  curses  ai;e,  and  loaths  a  life  prolonged  with 

pain. 
By  steel  her  stubborn  soul  his  mother  freed. 
And  punish'd  on  herself  her  impious  deed. 
Had  1  an  hundred  tongues,  a  wit  so  large 
As  could  their  hundred  offices  discharge  ; 
Had  Phoebus  all  his  Helicon  bestow'd. 
In  all  the  streams  inspiring  ail  the  god  ; 
Those  tongues,  that  wit,  those  streams,  that  god, 

in  vain 
Would  oflner  to  describe  his  sisters',  pain : 
They  beat  their  breasts  with  many  a  bruising  Wo», 
Till  they  tunr  livid,  aud  corrupt  the  snow. 
The  corpse  they  cherish,  while  the  corpse  remains, 
And  exercise  and  rub  with  fruitiess  pains  ; 
And  when  to  funeral  flames  tis  borne  away. 
They  kiss  the  bed  on  which  the  body  lay : 
Aud  when  those  funeral  flames  no  longer  bum 
(The  dust  composed  within  a  pious  urn), 
Ev'n  in  that  utH  their  brother  they  confess 
And  hug  it  in  their  anna,  and  to  their  bosoms 

press.  [ground. 

His  tomb  is  rais'd;   t^fen,  stretch'd  along  the 
Those  living  monuments  his  tomb  surround : 
Ev'n  to  his  name,  inscrib'd,  their  tears  they  pajt 
Till  tears  and  kisses  wear  his  name  away. 

But  Cynthia  now  had  all  her  fury  spent» 
Not  with  less  ruin,  than  a  race,  content : 
Excepting  Gorge,  perish'd  all  the  seed. 
And  her  whom  Heav^  for  Hercules  decreed. 
Satiate  at  last,  no  longer  she  pursu'd 
The  weeping  sisters ;  but,  with  win^  endu'd 
And  homy  beaks,  and  sent  to  flit  in  air ;      [pair- 
Who  yearly  round  the  tomb  in  featherHl  flock*  ro- 


BAUCIS  AND  PHILEMON. 

OUT  OP  THE  EIGHTH   BOOK  OF 

OVID'S.  METAMORPHOSES 


The  author,  pursuing  the  deeds  of  Theseus,  re- 
lates how  he,  with  his  friend  Pirithous,  were 
invited  by  Achrlous,  the  river-god,  to  stay 
with  him,  till  his  waters  were  abated.  Achr- 
lous entertains  them  with  a  relation  t>f  hi*! 
own  love  to  Perimele,  who  was  changed  into  an 
island  by  Neptune,  at  his  request,  Pirithous, 
being  an  atheist,  derides  the  legend,  and  denies 
the  power  of  the  gods  to  work  that  miracle. 
Lelex,  another  companion  of  Theseus,  to  con- 
firm the  stnry  of  Achelous,  relates  another 
metamorph  .#18  of  Baucis  and  Philemon  into 
trees :  of  which  he  was  partly  an  eye-witness. 


Thus  Achelous  ends:  his  audience  hear 
With  admiration,  and,  admiring,  foar 
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Hie  powers  of  Heaven ;  except  Ixion's  son, 
Who  laogfa'd  9.1  all  the  gods,  believed  in  none ; 
He  shook  his  impious  head,  and  thus  replies, 
**  These  legends  are  no  more  than  pious  lies : 
Yon  attribute  too  mi^ch  to  heavenly  sway, 
To  Uijnk  they  give  us  forms,  and  take  away.'* 

The  rest,  of  better  minds,  their  sense  declared 
Against  this  doctrine,  and  with  horrour  heard. 

Then  Lelex  rose,  an  old  experienced  man. 
And  thus  with  sober  gravity  began: 
*'  Heaven's  power  isinfinite:  earth,  air,  and  8e£^ 
The  manufiu*tare  mass,  the  making  power  obey : 
By  proof  to  i*iear  your  doubt;  in  Phrygian  ground 
Two  neighboorhig  trees,  with  walla  encompass  d 

round,  ' 

Stand  on  a  moderate  rise,  with  wonder  shown, 
Ooe  a  hard  oak,  a  softer  linden  one : 
I  saw  the  place  and  them,  by  Pittheos  sent 
To  Phrjrgian  realms,  my  grandsire's  government. 
Not  hr  from  thence  is  seen  a  lake,  the  haunt 
Of  coots,  and  of  the  fishing  cormorant : 
Here  Jove  with  Hermes  came ;  but  in  disguise 
Of  mortal  men  conocal'd  their  deities: 
One  laid  aside  his  thunder,  one  his  rod ; 
And  many  toilsome  steps  together  trod  ; 
For  harbomr  at  a  thousand  doors  they  knocked. 
Not  one  ci  all  the  thousand  but  was  lock'd. 
At  last  an  hospitable  house  they  found, 
A  homely  shed;  the  roof,  not  far  fixwn  ground. 
Was  thatch'd  with  reeds  and  straw  together  bound. 
There  Baucis  and  Philemon  liv*d,  ^nd  there 
Had  livM  long  married,  and  a  happy  pair : 
Now  old  in  love ;  thoxigb  little  was  their  store. 
Inured  to  want,  their  poverty  they  bore. 
Nor  aim'd.at  wealth,  professing  to  be  poor. . 
For  master  or  for  servant  here  to  call, 
Was  all  alike,  where  only  two  were  all. 
Command  was  none,  where  equal  love  was  paid. 
Or  rather  both  commanded,  both  obeyed. 

"  From  lofty  rooft  the  gods  repuU'd  before. 
Now  stooping,  entered  through  the  little  door ; 
The  man  (their  hearty  welcome  first  expressed) 
A  common  settle  drew  for  either  guest. 
Inviting  eaeh  his  weary  limbs  to  rest. 
But  ere  they  sat,  officious  Baucis  lays 
Two  cushions  stuff 'd  with  straw,  the  seat  to  raise; 
Coarse,  hut  the  best  she  had ;  then  takes  the  load 
Of  ashes  from  the  hearth,  and  spreads  abroad 
The  living  coal!*,  and  lest  they  should  expire, 
With  leaves  and  barks  she  feeds  her  infuit-fire : 
It  smokes,  and  then  with  trembling  breath  she 

blows, 
TiU  in  a  cheerful  blaze  the  flames  arose. 
With  brush-wood  and  with  chips  she  strengthens 

these. 
And  mdds  at  last  the  boughs  of  rotten  trees. 
The  fire  thus  form'd,  she  sets  the  keUle  on, 
(like  bomish'd  gold  the  little  seeiher  shone) 
Next  took  the  coleworts  which  her  husband  got 
From  his  own  ground  (a  small  well-watered  spot;) 
She  stripped  Uie  stalks  of  all  their  leaves;  the  best 
She  culPd,  and  then  with  handy  care  she  dress'd. 
Hi)?h  o*er  the  bearth  a  chine  of  bacon  hung ; 
Good  old  Philemon  seiz'd  it  with  a  prong. 
And  from  the  sooty  rafter  drew  it  down. 
Then  cut  a  slice,  but  scarce  enough  for  one  ; 
Yet  a  large  portion  of  a  little  store, 
Which  for  their  sakes  alone  he  wish'd  were  more. 
This  in  the  pot  he  plung*d  without  delay, 
To  tame  the  flesh,  and  drain  the  salt  away. 


The  time  between,  before  the  fire  they  tat. 
And  shorten*^  the  delay  by  pleasing  chat. 

*'  A  beam  there  was,  on  which  a  beechen  pail 
Hung  by  the  handle,  on  a  driven  nail : 
This  fill'd  with  water,  gently  warm'd,  they  set 
Before  their  guests;  in  this  they  bath'd  their  feet,  * 
And  after  with  clean  towels  dry'd  their  sweat : 
This  done,  the  host  producM  the  genial  bed, 
Sallow  the  foot,  the  borders,  and  the  sted) 
Which  with  no  costly  coverlet  tiiey  spread. 
But  coarse  old  garments;  yet  such  robes  as  thfVd 
They  laid  alone,  at  feast,  on  holydays. 
The  good  old  housewife,  tucking  up  her  gown. 
The  tables  set ;  th'  invited  gods  lie  down. 
The  trivet-table  of  a  foot  was  lame, 
A  blot  which  prudent  Baucis  overcame, 
\^1)o  thrust,  beneath  the  limping  leg,  a  sherd, 
So  was  the  mended  board  exactly  rear*d: 
Then  rubb*d  it  o*er  with  newly-gather*d  mint, 
A  wholesome  herb  that  breath'd  a  grateful  scent. 
Pallas  began  the  feast,  where  first  was  seen 
The  party-colour*d  olive,  black  and  green : 
Autumnal  cornels  next  in  order  served, 
In  lees  of  wine  well  pickled  and  preserved : 
A  garden^^alad  was  the  third  supply, 
Of  endive,  radishes,  and  succory : 
Then  curds  and  cream,  the  flower  of  country  fare. 
And  new-laid  eg^rs,  which  Baucis'  busy  care 
Tum'd  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  roasted  rare. 
All  these  in  earthen-ware  were  serv*d  to  board  ; 
And  next  in  place  an  earthen  pitcher  stor'd 
With  liquor  of  the  best  the  cottage  could  afibrd. 
This  was  the  table's  ornament  and  pride. 
With  figures  wrought :  like  pages  at  his  side 
Stood  beechen  bowls;  and  these  were  shining  clean, 
Vamish'd  with  wax  without,  and  Un'd  within. 
By  this  the  boiling  kettle  had  prepared. 
And  to  the  table  sent  the  smoking  lard ; 
On  which  with  eager  appetite  they  dine, 
A  savory  bit,  that  serv'd  to  relish  wine : 
The  wine  itself  was  suiting  to  the  rest, 
StiU  working  in  the  must,  and  lately  press'd. 
The  second  course  succeeds  like  that  before. 
Plums,  apples,  nuts,  and,  of  their  wintry  store,     ' 
Dry  fi;s  and  grrapes,  and  wrinkled  dates,  were  set 
In  canisters,  V  enlarge  the  little  treat: 
All  these  a  milk-white  honey-comb  surround. 
Which  in  the  midst  the  country-banquet  crown'd. 
But  the  kind  hosts  their  entertainmcmt  grace 
With  hearty  welcome,  and  an  open  face : 
In  all  they  did,  you  might  discern  with  ease 
A  willing  mind,  and  a  desire  to  please. 
"  Mean  time  the  beechen  bowls  went  round,  and 
still. 
Though  often  emptied,  were  observed  to  fill, 
Fill'd  without  bands,  and  of  their  own  accord 
Ran  %vithout  feet,  and  danc'd  about  the  board. 
Devotion  seiz'd  the  pair,  to  see  the  feast 
With  wine,  and  of  no  conunon  grape,  increas'd ; 
And  up  they  held  their  hands,  and  fell  to  pray*r. 
Excusing,  as  they  could,  their  country  fare. 
One  goose  they  had  (Hwas  all  they  could  aUow) 
A  wakeful  centry,  and  on  duty  now. 
Whom  to  the  gods  for  sacrifice  they  vow : 
Her,  with  malicious  zeal,  the  couple  view*d  j 
She  ran  for  life,  and  limping  they  pursu'd : 
Pull  well  the  fowl  perceiv'd  their  bad  intent, 
Aod  would  not  make  her  master's  compliment ; 
But  persecuted,  to  the  powers  she  flies, 
And  close  between  the  legs  of  Jova  she  Uei. 
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He  with  a  gracious  ear  the  suppliant  heard, 
And  sav'd  h^  r  life ;  then  what  he  was  declai'd, 
And  own*d  the  god.  '  The  neighbouriiood/  said  he, 
'  Shall  justly  pcri&h  for  impiety : 
Y<»u  stand  alone  exempted ;  but  obey 
'With  speed,  and  follow  where  we  lead  the  way: 
Leave  these  accursM^  and  to  the  mountains  height 
Ascend ;  nor  once  look  backward  in  your  flight.' 

"  They  baste;  and  what  their  tardy  feet  de- 
*     ny»d. 
The  trusty  staff  (their  better  leg)  supply'd. 
An  arrow's  flight  they  wanted  to  the  tup. 
And  there  secure, but  spent  with  travel,  stop ; 
Tlien  turn  their  now  no  more  forbidden  eyes ; 
Lost  in  a  lake  the  floated  level  Les : 
A  watery  desert  covers  all  the  plains. 
Their  cot  alone,  as  in  an  isle,  remains : 
Wondering  with  peeping  eyes,  while  they  de- 
plore 
Their  neighbours  fate,  and  country  now  no  more, 
Tl>eir  little  shed  scarce  large  enough  for  two. 
Seems,  from  the  ground  increas'd,  in  height  and 

bulk  to  grow. 
A  stately  temple  shoots  within  the  skies : 
The  crotchets  of  their  cot  in  colunms  rise : 
The  pavement  polish'd  marble  they  behold. 
The  gates  with  sculpture  gracM,  the  spires  and 
tiles  of  gold. 

*'  Then  thus  the  aire  of  gods,  with  looks  se- 
rene, 
<  Speak  thy  desire,  thou  only  just  of  men ; 
And  thou,  O  woman,  only  worthy  found 
'To  be  with  such  a  man  in  marriage  bound.' 

"  A  while  they  whisper;  then,  to  Jove  ad- 
dress*d, 
Philemon  thus  prefers  their  joint  request.    • 
*  *  We  crave  ti»  serve  before  your  sacred  shrine. 
And  offer  at  your  altars  rites  divine ; 
And  since  not  any  action  of  our  life 
Has  been  polluted  with  domestic  strife. 
We  beg  one  hour  of  death ;  that  neither  she 
With  widow^s  tears  may  live  to  bury  me, 
Nor  wc^pinpr  1,  with  withered  arms,  may  bear 
My  breathless  Baucis  to  the  sepulchre.* 

«<  The  godheads  sign  their  suit.    They  run  their 
race  ' 

In  the  same  tenonr  all  th*  appointed  space; 
Then,  when  their  hour  was  come,  ^hile  they  relate 
These  past  adventures  at  the  temple-gate, 
Old  Baucis  is  by  old  Philemon  seen 
Sprouting  with  sudden  leaves  of  sprightly  green : 
Old  Baucis  looked  where  old  Philemon  stood, 
And  saw  his  len  then'd  arms  a  sprouting  wood: 
New  roots  their  fastened  feet  begin  to  bind. 
Their  bodies  stiffen  in  a  rising  rind : 
Then,  ere  the  bark  above  their  shoulders  grew. 
They  give  and  take  at  once  their  last  adieu ; 
At  once,  '  Farewel,  O  faithful  spouse,'  they  said ; 
At  once  th'  encroaching  rinds  their  closing  lips  in- 
vade. 
Ev'n  yet,  an  ancient  Tyanssan  shows 
A  spreading  oak,  that  near  a  linden  grows ; 
The  neighbourhood  confirm  the  prodigy. 
Grave  men,  not  vain  of  tongue,  or  like  to  lie. 
I  saw  myself  the  garUnds  on  their  boughs, 
And  tablets  hung  for  gifts  of  granted  vows  ; 
And  offering  fresher  up,  with  pious  prayer, 
«  The  good,'  said  I,  *  ore  God's  peculiar  care. 
And  such  as  honour  Heaven,  shall  heavenly  ho- 
nour share.'  ^ 


THE  FABLE  OF  TPHIS  AND  lAKTHE. 

FROM  THE  NINTH  BOOK  OF 

OVID'S  METAMORPHOSES. 

The  ftme  of  this,  perhaps,  through  Crete  had 

flown; 
But  Crete  had  newer  wonders  of  her  own. 
In  Iphis  changed ;  for  near  the  Gnoasian  boonds, 
(As  loud  report  liie  miracle  resounds) 
At  PhsBstus  dwelt  a  man  of  honest  blood. 
But  meanly  bom,  and  not  so  ridi  as  good  ; 
Esteem'd  and  lov'd  by  all  the  neighbnirhood; 
Who  to  his  wife,  before  the  time  asstgnM 
For  child-birth  came,  thus  bluntly  spoke  his  mind. 
*'  If  Heaven,"  said  Lygdus,  «  will  voaebsafe  tu 
I  have  but  two  petitions  to  prefer ;  [hesr. 

Short  pains  for  thee,  for  me  a  son  and  heir. 
Girls  cost  as  many  throes  in  bringing  forth; 
Beside,  nHien  bom,  the  tits  are  little  worth; 
Weak  puling  things,  unable  to  sustarn 
Their  share  of  labour,  and  their  bread  to  ^aiD. 
If,  therefore,  thou  a  creature  shait  produce. 
Of  so  great  charges,  and  so  little  use, 
(Bear  witness.  Heaven,  with  what  relnctaney) 
Her  hapless  innocence  I  doom  to  die." 
He  said,  and  tears  the  conunon  grief  display. 
Of  him  who  bad,  and  her  who  most  obey. 

Yet  Telethusa  stUl  persists,  to  flnd 
Fit  arguments  to  move  a  fkther's  mind; 
T'  extend  his  wishes  to  a  larger  scope. 
And  in  one  vessel  not  confine  his  hope. 
Lygdus  continues  hard :  her  time  drew  near. 
And  she  her  heavy  load  could  scaioely  bear  ; 
When  slumbering,  in  the  latter  shad^  of  night. 
Before  th*  approaches  of  returning  light. 
She  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  before  her  bed, 
A  glorious  train,  and  Isis  at  their  head : 
Her  moony  horns  were  on  her  forehead  plac'd. 
And  yellow  sheaves  her  shining  templet  grac'd: 
A  mitre,  for  a  crown,  she  wore  on  high; 
The  dog  and  dappled  bull  were  waiting  by  ; 
Osiris,  sought  along  the  banks  of  Nile  ; 
The  silent  god ;  the  sacred  crocodile ; 
And,  last,  a  long  procession  moving  on. 
With  timbrels,  that  assist  the  labouring  Moon. 
Her  slumbers  seem'd  dispell'd,  and,  broad  awake. 
She  heard  a  voice,  that  thus  distim^y  qpakc. 
**  My  votary,  thy  babe  from  death  defend. 
Nor  fear  to  save  whatd'er  the  gods  will  send. 
Delude  with  art  thy  husbauPs  dire  decree : 
When  danger  calls,  repose  thy  trust  on  me  ; 
And  know  thou  hast  not  serv'd  a  thankless  deity." 
This  promise  made,  with  night  the  goddess  fled: 
With  joy  the  woman  wakes,  and  leaves  her  bed  ; 
Devoutly  lifts  her  spoUess  hands  on  high. 
And  prays  the  powers  their  gilt  to  ratify. 

Now  grinding  pains  proceed  to  bearing  throes, 
Till  its  own  weight  the  burthen  did  disclose. 
'Twas  of  the  beauteous  kind,  and  brem^t  to  light 
With  secrecy,  to  shun  the  &thei^  sight. 
Th»  indulgent  mother  did  her  care  employ. 
And  pass'd  it  on  her  husband  for  a  boy. 
The  nurse  was.conscious  of  the  fact  alone  j 
The  father  paid  his  vows  as  for  a  sou ; 
And  call'd  htm* Iphis,  by  a  common  name. 
Which  either  sex  with  equal  right  may  daim.     . 
Iphis  his  grandsire  was ;  t^e  wife  waa  pleas'd. 
Of  half  the  fraud  by  Fortune's  favour  eas'd : 
The  doubtfhl  name  was  tis'd  without  deceit. 
And  trath  was  covered  with  a  pious  cheat. 
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Tbe  hmbit  showed  a  boy,  the  beauteous  face 
Witb  manly  fierceness  mingled  female  grace. 
Now  thirteen  years  of  age  were  swiftly  run. 
When  the  fond  &tlier  thought  the  time  drew  on 
Of  settling  in  tbe  world  his  only  son. 
laatbe  was  his  choice ;  so  wondrous  &ir. 
Her  farm  alone  with  Iphis  could  compare ; 
A  neighbour^  daughter  of  his  own  d^ree,       [he. 
And  not  more  blass'd  with  Fortune's  goods  than 
They  soon  e8pouf*d :  for  they  with  ease  were  join'd. 
Who  were  before  contracted  in  the  mind. 
Their  age  the  same,  their  inclinations  too : 
And  br^  together  in  one  school  they  grew. 
ThoB,  fttally  disposed  to  mutual  fires. 
They  felt,  before  they  knew,  the  same  desires. 
Equal  their  flame,  unequal  was  their  care  ; 
One  loT>d  with  hope,  one  languish'd  in  despair. 
The  maid  accus'd  the  lingering  days  alone : 
For  whom  she  thought  a  man,  she  thou^^ther  own. 
But  Ipbis  bends  beneath  a  greater  grief; 
As fierci3y  boms,  but  hopes  for  norelieC 
Ev'n  her  despair  adds  fuel  to  her  sire ; 
A  maid  with  madness  doesa  maid  desire. 
And,  scarce  refraining  tears,  "  Alas,"  said  she. 
What  issue  <^  ray  loye  remains  for  me ! 
How  wild  a  passion  works  within  my  breast ! 
With  what  prodigious  flames  am  I  possest! 
Could  I  the  care  of  Providence  desenre, 
HeaTen  must  destroy  roe,  if  it  would  preserve. 
And  that's  my  fate,  or  sure  it  would  have  sent 
Some  usual  evil  for  my  punishment, 
Not  this  unkindly  curse;  to  rage  and  bum. 
Where  Nature  shows  no  prospect  of  return. 
Nor  cows  for  cows  consume  with  fruitlei^s  fire ; 
Nor  mares,  when  hot,  their  fellow-mares  desire : 
Tbe  fiither  of  the  fold  supplies  his  ewes ; 
The  stag  through  secret  woods  his  hind  pursues; 
And  birds  for  mates  the  male^  of  their  own  species 

choose. 
Hot  females  Nature  guards  from  female  flame. 
And  joins  two  sesres  to  prcsciyc  the  game: 
Would  I  were  nothing,  or  not  what  1  am ! 
Crete,  fhm^  for  monsters,  wanted  of  her  store. 
Tin  my  new  love  produced  one  monster  more. 
The  daughter  of  the  Sun  a  bull  desir'd. 
And  yet  ev'n  then  a  male  a  female  sir^d : 
Her  passion  was  extravagantly  new : 
But  mine  is  much  the  madder  of  the  two. 
To  things  impossible  she  was  not  bent, 
Bnt  found  the  means  to  compass  her  intent. 
To  cheat  his  e3res,  she  took  a  different  shape ; 
Yet  still  she  gained  a  lover,  and  a  leap. 
Should  all  the  wit  of  all  the  world  conspire. 
Should  Dcdidus  assist  my  wild  desire. 
What  art  can  make  me  able  to  enjoy. 
Or  what  can  change  lanthe  to  a  boy? 
ExtiBguish  then  thy  passion,  hopeless  maid. 
And  recollect  thy  reason  for  thy  aid. 
Know  what  thou  art,  and  love  as  maidens  ought. 
And  drive  these  golden  witfies  from  thy  thought* 
TboQ  canst  not  hope  thy  fond  desires  to  gain ; 
^^^here  hope  Is  waiting,  wishes  are  in  vain« 
And  jret  no  guards  against  our  joys  conspire ; 
No  jealous  hustend  hinders  our  desire ; 
My  parents  are  propitious  to  my  wish. 
And  she  herself  consenting  to  the  bliss. 
All  things  concur  to  prosper  our  design  ; 
All  things  to  prosper  any  love  but  mine. 
Aid  yet  I  never  can  ei^oy  the  fiur ; 
Til  past  the  power  of  Heaven  to  grant  my  prayer. 


Heaven  has  been  kind,  as  far  as  Heaven  can  be; 

Our  parents  with  our  own  desires  agree ; 

But  Nature,  stronger  than  the  gods  above. 

Refuses  her  assistance  to  my  love ; 

She  sets  the  bar  that  causes  all  my  pain : 

One  gift  refus*d  makes  all  their  bounty  vain. 

And  now  the  happy  day  is  just  at  hand. 

To  bind  our  hearts  in  Hymen's  holy  band : 

Our  hearts,  but  not  our  bodies.   Thus  accurs'd. 

In  midst  of  water  I  complain  of  thirst. 

Why  com'st  thou,  Juno,  to  these  barren  rites. 

To  bless  a  bod  defrauded  of  delights  ? 

And  why  should  H3rmen  lift  his  torch  on  high. 

To  see  two  brides  in  cold  embraces  lie  ?" 

Thus  lovesick  Iphis  her  vain  passion  mourns  ; 
With  equal  ardour  fair  lanthe  burns, 
Invoking  Hymen's  name,  and  Juno's  power. 
To  speed  the  work,  and  haste  the  happy  ho>nr. 

She  hopes,  while  Telethusa  fears  the  day, 
And  strives  to  interpose  some  new  delay : 
Now  feigns  a  sickness,  now  is  hi  a  fright 
For  this  bad  omen,  or  that  boding  sight. 
But,  having  done  whate'er  she  could  devise, 
And  toipty'd  all  her  magazine  of  lies. 
The  time  ap'proach'd ;  the  next  ensuing  day 
The  fatal  secret  must  to  light  betray. 
Then  Telethusa  had  recourse  to  prayer. 
She  and  her  daughter  with  dishevell'd  hkir; 
Trembling  with  fear,  great  Isis  they  ador*d,    . 
Embrac'd  her  altar,  and  her  aid  implor'd. 

"  Fair  queen,  who  dost  on  fruitful  Egypt  smile, 
Who  sway'st  the  sceptre  of  the  Pharian  isle. 
And  seven-fold  fidls  of  disemboguing  Nile; 
Relieve,  in  this  our  last  distress,"  she  said, 
*'  A  suppliant  mother,  and  a  mournful  maid. 
Thou,  goddess,  thou  wert  present  to  my  sight  ^ 
Revealed  I  saw  thee  by  thy  own  fair  lig^t : 
I  saw  thee  i|i  my  dream,  as  now  I  see. 
With  all  thy  marks  of  awfnl  miyesty : 
The  glorious  train  that  compass'd  thee  around  { 
And  heard  the  hollow  timbrel's  holy  sound. 
Thy  words  I  noted;  which  I  sti A  retain; 
Let  not  thy  sacred  oracles  be  ytuxu 
That  Iphis  lives,  that  I  myself  am  firee 
From  shame,  and  punishment,  I  owe  to  thee. 
On  thy  protection  all  our  hopes  depehd : 
Thy  counsel  8av»d  us,  let  thy  power  defend." 

Her  tears  pursu'd  her  words;  and  while  she 
spoke 
The  goddess  nodded,  and  her  altar  shook : 
The  temple  doors,  as  with  a  blast  of  wind, 
Were  heard  to  clap ;  the  lunar  horns  that  bind 
The  brows  of  Isis  cast  a  blaze  aroand ; 
The  trembling  timbrel  made  a  murmuring^soond. 

Some  hopes  these  happy  omens  did  impart ; 
Forth  went  the  mother  with  a  beating  heart,  • 
Not  much  in  fear,  nor  fully  satisfy'd ; 
But  Iphis  foIlowM  with  a  larger  stride : 
The  whiteness  of  her  skin  forsook  her  fhce; 
Her  looks  erobolden'd  with  an  awful  grace  ; 
Her  features  and  her  strength  together  grew. 
And  her  long  hair  to  curiing  locks  withdrew. 
Her  sparkling  eyes  with  manly  vigour  dione; 
Big  was  her  voice,  audacious  was  her  tone. 
The  latent  parts,  at  length  reveal'd,  began 
To  shoot,  and  spread,  and  bmmish  iuto  man^ 
The  maid  becomes  a  youth ;  no  more  delay 
Your  vows,  but  look,  and  confidently  pay. 
Their  gifts  the  parents  to  the  temple  bear  t 
The  votive  tables  this  inscription  wear: 
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"  Ipbis,  the  man,  has  to  the  Goddess  paid 
The  vows,  that  Iphis  offered  when  a  maid." 

Now  when  the  sta*'  of  day  had  shown  his  face, 
Venus  and  Juno  with  their  presence  grace 
The  nuptial  rites,  and  Hymen  from  above 
Descended  to  complete  their  happy  love ;     , 
The  gods  of  marriage  lend  their  mutual  aid ; 
And  the  warm  youth  enjoys  the  lovely  maid. 


PYGMALIOS  AND  THE  STATUE. 

PROM  THE  TENTH   BOOK  OP 

OVID'S   METAMORPHOSES. 

The  Propoetides,  for  their  impudent  behaviour, 
being  turned  into  stone  by  Venus,  Pygmalion, 
prince  of  Cyprus,  detested  all  women  for  their 
sake,  and  resolved  never  to  marry.  He  falls  in 
^  love  with  a  statue  of  his  own  making,  which  is 
changed  into  a  maid,  whom  he  marries.  One 
of  his  descendants  is  Cinyras,  the  father  of 
Myrrha:  the  daughter  incestuously  loves  her 
own  Esther ;  for  which  she  is  changed  into  a  tree 
which  bears  her  name.  These  two  stories  im- 
mediately follow  each  other,  &nd  are  admirably 
well  connected. 

Pygmalion,  loathing  their  lascivious  life, 
Abborr'd  all  womankind,  but  most  a  wife : 
So  single  chose  to  live,  and  shunn'd  to  wed, 
\yell  pleased  to  want  a  consort  of  his  bed : 
Yet,  fearing  Idleness,  the  nurse  of  ill. 
In  sculpture  exercis*d  his  happy  skill ; 
And  carWd  in  ivory  such  a  maid,  so  fair, 
I  As  Nature  CQuld  not  with  his  art  compare. 
Were  she  to  work ;  but,  in  her  own  defence. 
Must  take  her  pattern  here,  and  copy  hence. 
PIeas*d  with  his  idol,  he  commends,  admires. 
Adores ;  and  last,  the  thing  ador*d  desires. 
A  very  virgin  in  her  face  was  seen. 
And,  had  she  mov'd,  a  living  maid  had  been ; 
One  would  have  thought  she  could  have  stirr'd ; 

but  strove 
With  modesty,  and  was  asham'd  to  move. 
Art,  hid  with  art,  so  well  performed  the  cheat. 
It  caught  the  carver  with  his  own  deceit ; 
He  knows  'tis  madness,  yet  he  must  adore. 
And  still  the  more  he  knows  it,  loves  the  more : 
The  flesh,  or  what  so  seems,  he  touches  oft, 
tlliich  feeb  so  smooth,  that  he  believes  it  soft 
Fir'd  with  this  thought,  at  once  he  strain'd  the 
And  on  the  lips  a  burning  kiss  impressed,     [breast, 
'Tis  true,  the  hardened  breast  resists  the  gripe. 
And  the  cold  lips  return  a  kiss  unripe : 
Put  when,  retiring  back,  he  looked  again, 
To  think  it  ivory  was  a  thought  too  mean ; 
So  would  believe  shekissM,  and,  courting  more. 
Again  embrac'd  her  naked  body  o'er; 
And,  straining  hard  the  statue,  was  afraid 
His  hands  had  made  a^lint,  and  hurt  the  maid : 
Explored  her,  limb  by  limb,  and  fearM  to  find 
So  rude  a  gripe  had  left  a  livid  mark  behind : 
With  flattery  now  he  seeks  her  mind  to  move. 
And  now  with  gifts,  the  powerful  bribes  of  lo\*e : 
He  furnishes  her  closet  first ;  and  fills 
The  crowded  shelves  with  rarities  of  shells ;  [drew, 
Adds   orient  pearls,  which  from  the  coochf  he 
And  all  the  sparkling  stones  of  various  hue : 
And  parrots,  imitating  human  tongue. 
And  singing  binds  in  silver  cages  bung  ^ 


And  every  fragrant  flower,  and  udonms  green. 
Were  sorted  well,  with  lumps  of  amber  laid  be- 
Rich,  fashiouable  robes  her  person  deck,     [tweea: 
PendbMits  her  ears,  and  pearls  adorn  her  neck: 
Her  taper'd  fingers  too  with  rings  are  graced. 
And  an  embroider'd  zone  surrounds  her  slender 

waist.    , 
Thus  like  a  queen  arrayM,  so  richly  dress'd. 
Beauteous  she  sbowkl,  but  naked  show'd  the  beA. 
Then  from  the  floor  he  rais'd  a  royal  bed, 
.With  coverings  of  Sidonian  purple  spread : 
The  solemn  rites  performki,  be  calls  ber  bride^ . 
With  blandishments  invites  her  to  his  side. 
And  as  she  were  with  vital  sense  possessed, 
Her  head  did  on  a  plumy  piUow  rest 

The  feast  of  Venus  came,  a  soleom  day. 
To  which  the  Cypriots  due  devotion  pay; 
With  gilded  horns  the  milk-white  heifers  led. 
Slaughtered  before  the  sacred  altars,  bled  t 
Pygmalion  ofifering,  first  approecb'd  the  shrine. 
And  then  with  prayers  implor'd  the  powers  divine: 
'*  Almighty  gods,  if  all  we  mortals  want. 
If  all  we  can  requife,  be  yours  to  grant; 
Make  this  fair  statue  mine,^  he  would  have  said. 
But  changed  his  words  for  shame,  and  only  pray'd, 
<<  Give  me  the  likeness  of  my  ivory  maid." 

The  golden  goddess,  present  at  the  prayer. 
Well  knew  lie  meant  th*  inani  mated  fair. 
And  gave  the  sign  of  granting  his  desire  ; 
For  thrice  in  cheerful  flames  ascends  the  fire. 
The  youth,  returning  to  his  mistress,  hies. 
And  impudent  in  hope,  with  ardent  eyes. 
And  beating  breast,  by  the  dear  statue  lies. 
He  kisses  her  white  lips,  renews  the  bliss. 
And  looks  and  thinks  they  redden  at  the  kiss: 
He  thought  them  warm*d  belbte ;  nor  longer  stays. 
But  next  his  hand  oa  her  hard  bosom  lays : 
Hard  as  it  was,  beginning  to  relent. 
It  seem'd  the  breast  beneath  his  fingers  bent ; 
He  felt  again,  his  fingers  made  a  print,  [dint 

'Twas  flesh,  but  flesh  so  firm,  it  rose  against  the 
The  pleasing  task  he  fails  not  to  reaew  ; 
Soft,  and  more  soft'at  every  touch  it  grew : 
Like  pliant  wax,  when  chafing  hands  ledtf'ce 
The  former  mass  toibrm,  and  frame  to  use. 
He  would  believe,  but  yet  is  still  in  pain. 
And  tries  his  argument  of  sense  again. 
Presses  the  pulse,  and  feels  the  leaping  vein  : 
Convinced,  o'erjoy'd,  his  studied  thanks  and  praiso 
To  her  who  made  the  miracle,  he  pays : 
Then  lips  to  lips  he  join'd ;  now  freed  ^m  fear. 
He  found  the  favour  of  the  kiss  sincere : 
At  this  the  waken'd  ima^e  op'd  her  eyes,      [prise. 
And  view'd  at  once  the  light  and  lover,  with  sur* 
The  goddess,  present  at  the  match  she  n^e. 
So  bless'd  the  bed,  such  fruitfulness  conveyed. 
That  ere  ten  moons  had  sharpenM  either  horn. 
To  crown  their  bliss,  a  lovely  boy  was  bon^; 
Paphos  his  name,  who,  grown  to  manhood,  wall'd 
The  city  Paphos,  from  the  founder  callHt 


CINYRAS  AND  MYRRHA. 

OUT  OP  THE  TENTH  BOOK  Ot 

OVID»S    METAMORPHOSES. 


There  needs  no  connection  of  this"  story  with  the 
former :  for  the  beginning  of  this  imnediateiy 
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follows  the  end  of  the  last :  the  reader  is  only  to 
takeiiotice,  that  Orpheus,  who  relates  both,  was 
by  birth  a  Thracian ;  and  bis  country  fkr  distant 
from  C3rpnis  wbere^Myrrba  was  bom,  and  from 
Arabia  whither  she  fled.  You  will  see  the  reason 
of  this  note,  soon  after  the  first  lines  of  this 
fable. 

Nor  him  alone  produced  the  fruitful  queen  ^ 

But  Ctnyras,  who,  like  his  sire,  had  been 

A  happy  prince,  hj^d  he  not  been  a  sire. 

Dausrhters  and  fathers,  from  my  song  retire: 

1  sinir  of  horrour ;  and,  could  I  prevail. 

You  should  not  hear,  or  not  believe,  my^tale. 

Yet  if  the  pleasure  of  my  song  be  such. 

That  you  will  hear,  and  credit  me  too  much, 

Attentive  listen  to  the  last  event, 

And  with  the  sin  believe  the  punishment : 

Since  Nature  v*ould  behold  so  dire  a  crime, 

I  (rratulate  at  least  my  native  clime. 

That  such  a  land,  which  such  a  monster  bore. 

So  far  is  distant  fVom  our  Thracian  shore. 

Let  Araby  extol  her  happy  coart, 

Her  cinnamon  and  8^veet  amomum  boast, 

Her  f^grant  flowers,  her  trees  with  precious  tears. 

Her  second  harvests,  and  her  double  years  ;     ■ 

How  can  the  land  becali'd  so  bless'd,'that  Myrrha 

hears? 
Not  an  her  odorous  tears  can  cleanse  lier  crime. 
Her  plant  alone  deforms  the  happy  clime : 
Copid  denies  to  have  inflamed  tfky  heart, 
Disowns  thy  love,  and  vindicates  his  dart ; 
Some  fury  gave  thee  those  infernal  pains. 
And  shot  her  venomM  vipers  in  thy  veins. 
To  bate  thy  sire,  had  merited  a  curse : 
But  such  an  impious  love  deserv'd  a  worse. 
The  neighbouring  monarch s,  by  thy  beauty  led,   • 
Contend  in  crowds,  ambitious  of  thy  bed  : 
The  world  is  at  thy  choice,  except  but  one, 
Except  but  him,  thou  canst  not  choose,  alone. 
She  knew  it  too,  the  miserable  maid, 
Ere  impious  fove  her  better  thoughts  betray 'd. 
And  thus  within  her  secret  soul  she  said : 
'*  Ab  Myrrha !  whither  would  thy  wishes  tend  ? 
Yc  god?,  y*»  snrred  laws,  my  soul  defend 
From  8«ch  a  crime  as  all  mankijid  detest. 
And  never  lodg'd  before  in  human  breast ! 
But  is  it  sin  >  Or  makes  my  mind  almie 
Th'  imaginM  sin }  For  Nature  makes  it  none. 
What  tyrant  then  these  envious  law*  began. 
Made  not  for  any  other  beast  but  rhan  ! 
The  father-bull  hin  daughter  may  bestride. 
The  horse  may  make  his  mother-marc  a  bride; 
^^^  piety  forbids  the  lusty  ram, 
Or  more  salarious  goat,  to  rut  their  dam  ? 
The  hen  i%  free  tt»  wed  her  chick  she  bore. 
And  make  a  husband,  whom  she  hatch'd  before. 
All  creat'urps  else  are  of  a  happier  kind, 
Whom  nor  ill-natur'd  laws  from  pleasure  bind, 
Nor  thoughts  of  sin  disturb  their  peace  of  mind. 
But  man  a  slave  of  his  own  making  lives ; 
The  fool  denies  himself  what  Nature  gives : 
Too  busy  senates,  with  an  over-care 
To  make  us  better  than  our  kind  can  bear. 
Have  dashM  a  spice  of  envy  in  the  laws, 
And,  strainine  up  too  high,  have  spoil'd  the  cause. 
Yet  some  wise  nations  break  their  cruel  chains, 
^»*i  own  no  law^t,  but  those  which  love  ordains  : 
•^bere  happy  daughters  with  their  sires  are  joiuM, 
Aodpiety  9  dpcdHy  paid  in  kind. 


O  that  I  had  been  bom  rn  such  a  clime. 

Not  here,  where  >ti»the  country  makes  the  crime! 

But  whither  would  my  impious  Jiancy  stray  J 

Hence  hopes,  and  ye  forbidden  thoughts  away ! 

His  worth  deserves  to  kindle  my  desires. 

But  with  the  love  that  daughters  bear  to  sires. 

Then,  had  not  Cinyras  my  father  been, 

What  hindered  Myrrba^s  hopes  to  be  bis  queen  ? 

But  the  perverseness  of  my  fate  is  such, 

That  he's  not  mine,  because  he*s  mine  too  much : 

Our  kindred  blood  debars  a  better  tie ; 

He  might  be  nearer,  were  he  not  so  nigh. 

Kyes  and  their  objects  never  must  unite. 

Some  distance  is  required  to  help  the  sight: 

Fain  would  I  travel  to  some  foreign  shore, 

Never  to  see  ray  native  country  more. 

So  might  I  to  myself  myself  restore ;    / 

So  might  my  mind  these  impious  thoughts  remove. 

And,  ceasing  to  behold,  might  cease  to  love. 

But  stay  I  must,  to  feed  my  famish'd  sight, 

To  talk,  to  kiss ;  and  more,  if  more  1  might : 

More,  impious  maid  !  What  more  canst  thou  de- 

To  make  a  monstrous  mixture  in  thy  line,      [sign. 

And  break  all  statutes  human  and  divine  ? 

Canst  thou  be  call'd  (to  save  thy  wretched  life) 

Thy  mother's  rival,  and  thy  father's  wife  ? 

Confound  so  many  sacred  names  in  one. 

Thy  brother's  mother !  sister  to  thy  son ! 

And  fear'st  thou  not  to  see  th'  infernal  bands, 

Their  heads  with  snakes,  with  torches  arm*d  their 

bands, 
FuU  at  thy  face,  th'  avenging  brands  to  bear, 
And  shake  the  serpents  from  their  hissing  hair  ? 
But  thou  in  time  th'  increasing  ill  control. 
Nor  first  debauch  the  body  by  the  soul ; 
Secure  the  sacred  quiet  Of  thy  mind, 
And  keep  the  sanctions  Nature  has  design'd. 
Suppose  1  should  attempt,  th»  attempt  were  vain  ; 
No  thoughts  like  mine  his  sinless  soul  profane : 
Obsrrvant  of  the  right  j  and  O,  that  he 
Could  cure  my  madness,  or  be  mad  like  me  !*•    ■ 
Thus  she ;  but  Cinyras,  who  daily  sees 
A  crowd  of  noble  suitors  at  his  knees, 
Among  so  many,  knew  not  whom  to  choose. 
Irresolute  to  grant,  or  to  refuse. 
But,  having  told  their  names,  inquirM  of  her, 
Who  pleas'd  her  best,  and  whom  she  would  pre- 
fer? 
The  blushing  maid  stood  silent  with  surprise. 
And  on  her  father  fix'd  her  ardent  eyes. 
And  looking  sigh*d :  and  as  she  sigh'd,  began 
Round  tears  to  shed,  that  scalded  as  they  ran. 
The  tender  sire,  who  saw  her  blush  and  cry, 
Ascrib'd  it  all  to  maiden -modesty ; 
And  dry'd  the  falling-drops,  and,  yet  more  kind. 
He  strok'd  her  checks,  and^holy  kisses  joinM: 
She  felt  u  secret  ven«>m  fire  her  blood, 
And  found  more  pleasure  than  a  daughter  should ; 
And,  ask'd  airain,  what  lover  of  the  crew 
Sh^  lik'd  the  best ;  she  answer'd,  "  One  like  you." 
Mistaking  what  she  meant,  her  pious  will 
He  prais'd,  and  bade  her  so  continue  still : 
The  word  of  pious  heard,  she  blush'd  with  sbamf 
Of  secret  guilt,  and  could  not  bear  the  name. 

•Twas  now  the  mid  of  night,  when  slumbersclosf 
Our  eyes,  and  sooth  our  cares  witli  soft  repose ; 
But  no  reposf;  could  wretched  Myrrha  find. 
Her  body  roUinir,  as  she  roH'd  her  mind: 
Mad  with  desire,  she  ruminates  her  siu, 
And  wishes  all  her  wishes  o'er  again. 
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Now  she  despairs,  and  now  resolves  to  try ; 

Would  not,  and  would  again,  she  knows  not  v/hj; 
Stops,  and  returns,  makes  and  retracts  the  vow ; 
Fain  would  begin,  but  understands  not  how : 
As  when  a  pine  b  hewn  upon  the  plains. 
And  the  last  mortal  stroke  alone  remains, 
Labouring  in  pangs  of  death,  and  threatening  all. 
This  way  and  that  she  nods,  considering  where  to 
So  Myrrfaa's  mind,  impelPd  on  either  side,        [fall : 
Takes  every  bent,  but  cannot  long  abide : 
Irresolute  on  which  she  should  rely. 
At  Kiist,  un6x*d  in  all,  is  only  fix'd  to  die : 
On  that  sad  thought  she  rests;  resolv'd  on  death, 
She  rises,  and  prepares  to  choak  her  breath : 
Then  while  about  the  beam  her  zone  she  ties, 
**  Dear  Cinyras,  fiirewell,"  she  softly  cries; 

•  **  For  thee  1  die,  and  only  wish  to  be 
Not  hated,  when  thou  1cnow*8t  I  die  for  thee : 
Pardon  the  crime,  in  pity  to  the  cause :" 
This  said,  about  her  neck  the  noose  she  draws ; 
The  ntirse,  who  lay  without,  her  fiuthiul  guard. 
Though  not  in  words,  the  murmurs  overheard. 
And  sighs  and  hollow  sounds ;  surpris'd,  with  fright 
She  starts,  and  leaves  her  bed,  and  springs  a  light: 
Unlocks  the  door,  and  entering  out  of  breath. 
The  dying  saw,  and  instruments  of  death ; 
She  shrieks,  she  cuts  the  zone  with  trembling  haste. 
And  in  her  arms  her  fainting  charge  embraced : 
Next  (for  she  now  had  leisure  for  her  tears) 
She  weeping  ask'd,  in  these  her  blooming  years, 
Wlttt  unforeseen  tnisfortune  caus'd  her  care, 
To  loatii  her  life,  and  languish  in  despair ! 
The  maid  with  down-cast  eyes,  and  mute  with  grief. 
For  death  unfinished,  and  ill-timed  relief. 
Stood  sullen  to  her  suit :  the  beldame  pressed 
The  more  to  know,  and  bar'd  her  withered  breast, 
Adjur'd  her,  by  the  kindly  food  she  drew 
From  those  diy  founts,  her  secret  ill  to  ttbow. 
Sad  Mjrrrha  sigh'd,  and  tum'd  her  eyes  aside : 
The  nurse  Still  urg*d,  and  would  not  be  deny'd : 
Nor  only  promised  secresy ;  but  pray'd 
She  might  have  leave  to  give  her  offered  aid. 
**  Gpod  will,ee  she  said,  *<  my  want  of  strength  sup- 
And  diligence  shall  give  what  age  denies,    [plies. 
If  strong  desires  thy  mind  to  fory  move. 
With  charms  and  medecines  I  can  cure  thy  love : 
If  envious  eyes  their  hhirtful  rays  have  cast. 
More  powerifiil  verse  shall  free  thee  from  the  blast : 
If  Heaven  offended  sends  thee  this  disease. 
Offended  Heaveu  with  prfl3rerB  we  can  appease. 
What  then  remain,  that  can  these  cares  procure  ? 
Thy  hoase  is  fiourishing,  thy  fortune  sure : 
lliy  caref^il  mother  yet  in  health  survives. 
And,  to  thy  comfort^  thy  kind  fiitber  lives." 
The  virgin  started  at  her  fieitheres  name, 
And  sighed  profoundly,  conscious  of  tbie  shame: 
Nor  yet  the  nurse  her  impious  love  divined : 
But  yet  surmis'd,  that  love  disturbed  her  mind : 
Thus  thinking,  she  pursued  her  point,  and  laid 
And  lull*d  within  her  lap  the  mourning  maid ; 
Then  softly  soothed  her  thus,  "  I  guess  your  grief : 
You  love,  my  child ;  your  love  shall  find  relief. 
My  long  experienced  age  shall  be  your  guide ; 
iMy  on  that,  and  lay  distrust  aside : 
No  breath  of  air  shall  on  the  secret  blow. 
Nor  shall  (what  most  you  fear)  your  father  koow.^e 
Struck  once  again,  as  with  a  thunder-clap. 
The  guilty  virgin  bounded  from  her  lap. 
And  thre^  her  body  prostrate  on  the  bed,    . 
And,  to  conceal  her  blushes,  hid  her  head : 


There  silent  lay,  and  warned  her  with  her  hand 
To  go :  but  she  receiv'd  not  the  command  ; 
Remaining  still  importunate  to  know : 
Then  Myrrha  thus ;  "  Or  ask  no  more,  or  go : 
1  pr'jrthee  go,  or  stsiy ing  spare  my  shame ; 
What  thou  wouldst  hear, is  impious  ev*n  to  oaae.* 
At  this,  on  high  the  beldame  holds  her  hands. 
And,  trembling  both  with  age  and  telrour,  stands. 
Adjures,  and  foiling  at  her  feet  entreats,    [threats. 
Soothes  her  with  blandishment,  and  frights  with 
To  tell  the  crime  intended,  or  disclose 
What  part  of  it  she  knew,  if  she  no.  forther  knom : 
And  laist,  if  conscious  to  her  counsel  made. 
Confirms  anew  the  promise  of  her  aid.       [pressed 

Now  Mjrrrha  rai8>d   her  head;  but  soon,  op- 
With  shame,  reclined  it  on  her  nursees  breast ; 
Bathed  it  with  tears,  and  strove  to  have  confessed : 
Twice  she  began,  and  stopped ;  again  she  try'd; 
The  faltering  tongue  its  office  still  denyed : 
At  last  her  veil  before  her  face  she  spread. 
And  drew  a  long  preluding  sig^,  and  said, 
"  O  happy  mother,  in  thy  marriage  bed  !*> 
Then  groan'd,  and  ceased;  the  good  old  womaa 

.   shook. 
Stiff  were  her  eyes,  and  ghastly  was  her  look : 
Her  hoary  hair  upright  with  horrour  stood. 
Made  (to  her  gnef)  more  knowing  than  she  would: 
Much  she  reproached,  and  many  things  she  said. 
To  cure  the  madness  of  the  unhappy  maid: 
In  vain :  for  Myrrha  stood  convict  of  ill ; 
Her  reason  vanquished,  but  unchanged  her  will : 
Perversa  of  mind,  unable  to  reply. 
She  stodd  resolved  or  to  possess  or  die. 
At  length  the  fondness  of  a  nurse  prevail'd 
Against  her  better  sense,  and  virtue  failed : 
"  Eujoy,  my  child,  since  such  is  thy  desire. 
Thy  love,ee  she  said ;  she  durst  not  say,  thy  sire. 
"  Live,  though  unhappy,  live  on  any  terms  :'e 
Then  with  a  second  oath  her  foith  confirms. 

The  solemn  feast  of  Ceres  now  was  near, 
When  long  white  linen  stoles  the  matrons  wear; 
Ranked  in  procession  walk  the  pious  train. 
Offering  first-firuits,  and  spikes  of  yellow  grain : 
For  nine  long  nights  the  nuptial  hed.  they  shun. 
And,  sanctifjring  harvest,  lie  alone. 
Mixed  with  the  crowd,  the  queen  forsook  her  lord, 
And  Cerese  power  with  secret  rites  adored. 
The  royal  couch,  now  vacant  for  a  time. 
The  crafty  crone,  officious  in  her  crime. 
The  curst  occasion  took :  the  king  she  found 
Easy  with  wine,  and  deep  in  pleasure  drown*d, 
Prepar*d  for  love :  the  beldame  blew  the  flame, 
Confessed  the  passion,  but  concealVl  the  name. 
Her  form  she  praised;  the  monarch  asked  her  years, 
And  she  replyed,  the  same  that  Myrrha  bears. 
Wine  and  commended  beauty  fired  his  thought ; 
Impatient,  he  commands  her  to  be  brought. 
PleasM  with  her  charge  performed,  she  hies  her 

home, 
And  gratulates  the  nymph,  the  task  was  overcome 
Myrrha  was  joy^d  the  welcome  news  to  hear; 
But,  clogg'd  with  guilt,  the  joy  was  insincere : 
Su  various,  so  discordant  is  the  mind. 
That  in  our  will,  a  difierent  will  we  find. 
Ill  she  presaged,  and  yet  pursued  her  lust ; 
For  guilty  pleasures  give  a  double  gust. 
Twas  depth  of  uight :  Arctophylax  had  driven 
His'lazy  wain  half  round  the  northern  Heaveq, 
When  Myrrha  hastened  to  the  crime  desired  ; 
The  Moon  beheld  her  first,  and  fii-st  retired  i 
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The  ftart  aoiazM  rui  backward  from  the  sight. 
And,  gbmnk  within  their  sockets,  lost  tfaeir  light. 
Irarius  first  withdraws  his  holy  flame : 
"Die  Virgin  sign.  In  Heaven  the  second  namei 
Slides  down  the  belt,  and  firom  her  statbn  iies. 
And  ni?bt  wkh  imble  elonds  invohres  the  skies. 
Sold  MyrHw  still  pursues  her  black  intent : 
She  stomMed  thrice,  (an  omen  of  th'  event ; ) 
Thrice  shriekSl  theftraeraJ  owl,  yet  on  she  went. 
Secure  of  shame,  because  secure  of  sight ; 
Et'b  bflshlul  sins  are  impudent  by  night. 
LinkVi  hand  in  hand,  th'  accomplice  and  the  dine, 
Thdr  way  exploring,  to  the  chamber  came : 
The  door  was  ope,  they  blindly  grope  their  way. 
Where  dark  in  bed  th*  expecting  monarch  lay ; 
Thus  hr  her  conrage  held,  but  here  forsakes ; 
Her  fkint  knees  knock  at  every  step  she  makes. 
The  nearer  to  her  crime,  the  more  within 
She  feels  remorse,  and  faorrowr  of  ber  sin ; 
Repents  too  late  her  criminal  desire. 
And  wishes,  thot  unknown  she  could  retire. 
Her  lingering  thus,  the  nurse  (who  fear'd  delay 
The  fatal  secret  might  at  length  betray) 
PuII'd  forward,  to  complete  the  work  begun. 
And  said  to  Cinyras,  "  Receive  thy  own :» 
Thus  saying,  she  deliver'd  kii^d  to  kind, 
Accurs'd,  and  their  devoted  bodies  joined. 
The  sire,  unknowing  of  the  crime,  admits 
His  bowels,  and  profitnes  the  haliow'd  sheets ; 
He  found  she  trembled,  but  bel)iev*d  she  strove 
With  maiden  modesty,  against  her  love ;     [move. 
And  sought  with  flattering  words  vain  fimcies  to  re- 
Perhaps  he  said,  "  My  daughter,  cease  thy  fears," 
(Because  the  title  suited  with  her  years) 
And,  "  Father,"  she  might  whisper  him  again. 
That  names  might  not  be  wanting  to  the  sin. 
Full  of  her  sire,  she  leftth'  incestuous  bad, 
Aud  carried  in  her  womb  the  crime  she  bred : 
Another,  and  another  night  she  came ; 
For  frequent  sin  had  left  no  sense  of  shames 
Till  Cinrras  dc8iT»d  to  see  her  face. 
Whose  body  he  had  held  in  close  embrace, 
And  brought  a  taper ;  the  revealer,  Liarht, 
Exposed  both  crime  and  criminal  to  sight : 
Grief,  rage,  amazement,  could  no  speech  afford. 
Bat  from  the  sheath  he  drewth»  avenzing  sword: 
The  guilty  fled ;  the  benefit  of  night, 
That  fevour»d  first  the  sin,  secor»d  the  flight 
long  wandering  through  the  spacious  fields,  she 
Her  voyage  to  th'  Arabian  continent ;  [bent 

Then  pass'd  the  region  which  PanchseajoinVl, 
And  flying  left  the  balmy  plains  behind.      [length 
Ninetiotes  the  Moon  had  mew'd  her  horns;  at 
With  travel  weary,  unsupplyM  with  strength. 
And  with  the  burthen  of  her  womb  oppressed, 
Sabsan  fields  afford  her  needful  rest : 
There,  loathing  life,  and  yet  of  death  afk^id. 
In  anguish  of  her  spirit,  thus  she  prayed  : 
"  Ye  powers,  if  any  so  propitious  are 
T  accept  my  penitence,  and  hear  my  piayer  ; 
Your  judgments,  I  confess,  are  justly  sent : 
Great  sins,  d^'scrveas  great  a  punishment : 
Yet  since  ray  life  the  li  ving  will  profane. 
And  since  niy  death  th^  happy  dead  will  staio^ 
A  middle  state  your  mercy  nmy  bestow. 
Betwixt  the  reahns  above,  and  those  below: 
Some  oth-T  form  to  wretched  Myrrha  give. 
Nor  let  her  wholly  die,  norwholly  livc.*» 
The  prayers  of  penitents  are  never  vain ; 
At  least,  she  did  ber  laft  xequett  obteiai 
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For,  while  she  spoke,  the  ground  began  to  rise, 
Akid  gathered  round  her  feet,  her  legs,  and  thighs : 
Her  toes  in  roots  descend,  and,  spreading  wide, 
A  firm  foundation  for  the  trunk  provide : 
Her  solid  hones  convert  to  solid  wood. 
To  pith  her  marrow,  and  to  sap  •her  blood  : 
Her  arms  are  boughs,  her  fingers  change  their  kind. 
Her  tender  skin  is  hardened  into  rind. 
And  now  the  risin^c  tree  her  wunb  iavests. 
Now,  shooting  upwards  still,  invades  her  breasts^ 
Ajid  shades  the  neck ;  and,  weary  with  delay,. 
She  synk  her  head  within,  and  met  it  half  the  way. 
And  though  with  outward  shape  she  lost  her  sense. 
With  bitter  tears  she  wept  her  last  ofieuce  ; 
And  still  she  weeps,  nor  sheds  her  tears  in  vani  | 
For  still  the  precious  drops  her  name  retain. 
Mean  time  the  misbegotten  infiint  grows. 
And,  ripe  for  birth,  distends  with  deadly  throes 
The  swelling  rind,  with  unanailing  strife. 
To  leave  the  wooden  womb,  and  pushes  into  life. 
The  mothei^tree,  as  if  oppressed  with  paiu. 
Writhes  here  and  there,  to  break  the  bark,  io  vain: 
And,  like  a  labouring  woman,  would  have  prayM, 
But  wants  a  voice  to  call  Lucina*s  aid : 
The  bending  bole  sends  oot  a  hoUow  sound. 
And  trickling  tears  fiill  thicker  on  the  ground* 
The  mild  Lucina  came  nncall'd,  and  stood 
Beside  the   struggling   boughs,  and   beard   the 

groaning  wood : 
Then  reached  hermidwiffe  hand,  to  speed  the  throes, 
And  spoke  the  powerful  spells  that  babes  to  birth 
The  hark  divides,  the  living  load  to  free,   [disclose. 
And  safe  delivers  the  convulsive  Tree. 
The  ready  nymphs  receive  the  crying  child. 
And  wash  him  in  the  tears  the  parent  plantdistilPd. 
They  swath'd  him  with  their  soarft ;  beneath  him 

spread  -  [head. 

The  grouud  with    herbs;   with  roses  rais'd  his 
The  lovely  babe  was  bom  with  every  grace : 
Ev'n  Envy  must  have  prais'd  so  fair  a  face : 
Such  was  his  form,  as  painters,  when  they  show 
Their  utiQost  art,  on  naked  Loves  bestow : 
And  that  their  anna  no  difference  might  betray. 
Give  him  a  bow,  or  his  from  Cupid  take  away. 
Time  glides  along  with  undiscoverM  haste. 
The  future  but  a  length  behind  the  past : 
So  swift  are  years,  the  babe,  whom  just  before 
His  grandsire  got,  and  whom  his  sister  bore ; 
The  drop,  the  thingf  which  late  the  tree  enclos'd. 
And  late  the  yawning  bark  to  life  ezpos'd  ; 
A  babe,  a  boy,  a  beauteous  youth  appears  ; 
And  lovelier  than  himself  at  riper  years. 
Now  to  the  queen  oflove  he  gave  desires. 
And,  with  ber  pains,  reveng'd  his  mother's  fires. 


CEYX  AND  ALCYONE. 

OUT   OP   TUB    TINTU    BOOK    OP 

OVID'S  METAMORPHOSESL 

Canmdkm  qftkis  Fable  vnih  ihe  former. 
Ceyx,  the  son  of  Lucifer  (the  morning  star),  and 
king  of  Trachin  in  Thessaly,  was  married  to 
Alcyone  daughter  to  iEolus  god  of  the  winds. 
Both  the  husband  and  the  wife  loved  each  other 
with  an  entire  affection.  Dnlalion,  the  elder 
brother  of  Ceyx,  whom  he  8ucce«d«i,  having 
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been  turned  into  a fiikonby^  Apollo;  andChione, 
Dsdalion'8  daughter,  slain  by  Diana;  Ceyx 
prepared  a  ship  to  sail  to  Claros,  there  to  con- 
sult the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  (as  Ovid  seems  to 
intimate)  to  inquire  how  the  anger  of  the  gods 
might  be  atoned. 


Tm EB I  prodigies  afl^ct  the  pious  prince,      [since. 

But,  more  perplexed  with  those  that  happen*d 

He  purposes  to  seek  the  Clarian  god, 

Avoiding  Delphos,  his  more  fiim*d  abode. 

Since  Phlegian  robbers  made  unsafe  the  road. 

Yet  could  not  be,  from  her  he  lov'd  so  well, 

The  fatal  ▼03rage,  he  resolv'd,  conceal : 

Bu^  when  she  saw  her  lord  prepared  to  part, 

A  deadly  cold  ran  shiTering  to  her  heart : 

Her  feded  cheeks  are  chang'd  to  boxen  hue,         ' 

And  in  her  eyes  the  tears  are  ever  new : 

She  thrice  essay'd  to  «peak ;  her  accents  hung, 

And  faltering  dy'd  unfinished  on  her  tongue, 

Or  vanished  into  sighs :  with  long  delay 

Her  voice  retuniM ;  and  found  the  wonted  way. 

"  Tell  me,  my  lord,"  she  said,  "  what  fiiult  unknown 

Thy  once-belovM  Alcyone  has  done  ? 

Whither,  ah  whither  is  thy  kindness  gone  ? 

Can  Geyx  then  sustain  to  leave  his  wife. 

And,  unconcem'd,  forsake  the  sweets  of  life  ? 

IVhat  can  thy  mind  to  this  long  journey  move. 

Or  need*9t  thou  absence  to  renew  thy  love  ? 

Yet,  if  thou  goest  by  land,  though  grief  possess 

My  soul  ev'n  then,  my  fears  will  be  the  less. 

But  ah  !  be  wam'd  to  shun  the  watery  way, 

The  fiaice  is  frightful  of  the  stormy  sea. 

For  late  I  sawa-drift  disjointed  planks. 

And  empty  tombs  erected  on  the  banks. 

I^or  let  false  hopes  to  trust  betray  thy  mind. 

Because  my  sire  iu  caves  constrains  the  wind. 

Can  with  a  breath  ^  clamorous  rage  appease. 

They  fear  his  whistle,  and  forsake  the  seas  ; 

Not  so,  for,  once  indulged,  they  sweep  the  main. 

Deaf  to  the  call,  or  hearing  hear  in  vain ; 

But,  bent  on  mischief,  bear  the  waves  before. 

And,  not  content  with  seas,  insult  the  shore  ; 

When  ocean,  air,  and  earth,  at  once  engage. 

And  rooted  forests  fly  before  their  rage : 

At  once  the  clashing  clouds  to  battle  move. 

And  lightnings  run  across  the  fields  above : 

I  know  them  well,  and  mark'd  their  rude  comport, 

While  yet  a  child,  within  my  father's  court : 

In  times  of  tempest  they  command  alone,  . 

And  he  but  sits  precarious  on  the  throne : 

The  more  1  know,  the  more  my  fears  augment, 

And  fears  are  oft  prophetic  of  th'  event. 

But,  if  not  fears  or  reasons  will  prevail. 

If  Fate  has  fix'd  thee  obstinate  to  sail, 

Qo  not  without  thy  wife,  but  let  me  bear 

My  part  of  danger  With  an  equal  share. 

And  present  ^nfier  what  1  only  fear : 

Then  o*er  the  bounding  billows  shall  we  fly. 

Secure  to  live  together,  or  to  die.** 

These  reasons  mov'd  her  stariike  husband's  heart, 

But  still  he  held  his  purpose  to  depart : 

For,  as  he  lovM  her  equal  to  his  life. 

He  would  not  to  the  seas  expose  his  wife  • 

Nor  could  be  wrought  his  voyage  to  refrain. 

But  sought  by  ai^guments  to  sooth  her  pain ; 

Nor  these  avail'd ;  at  length  he  lights  on  one, 

With  which  so  difficult  a  cause  he  won : 

**  My  love,  so  short  an  absence  cease  to  fear. 

For,  by  my  fiither*!  holy  flame,  1  swear. 


Before  two  Moons  thefr  oib  with  lig^t  adon^ 
If  Heaven  allow  me  life,  I  will  retnm." 

This  promise  of  so  short  a  stay  prevails  ; 
He  soon  equips  the  ship,  supplies  tbe  sails. 
And  gives  the  word  to  lanch  ;  she  trembling  vlewt 
This  pomp  of  death,  and  parting  tear^renews: 
Last,  with  a  kiss,  she  took  a  long  fkrewel. 
Sighed,  with  a  sad  presage,  and  swooning  fell: 
While  Ceyx  seeks  delays,  the  lusty  crew, 
Rais'd  on  their  banks,  their  oars  in  order  drew 
To  their  broad  breasts,  the  ship  with  fbry  flew. 

The  queen,  recovered,  rears  her  humid  eyes. 
And  first  her  husband  on  the  poop  espies 
Shaking  his  hand  at  distance  on  the  main  ; 
She  took  the  sign,  and  shook  her  band  again. 
Still  as  the  ground  recedes,  retracts  her  View 
With  sharpen'd  sight,  till  she  no  longer  kkiew 
The  much-lov'd  feoe ;  that  comfort  lost  supplies 
With  less,  and  with  the  galley  feeds  her  eyes  ; 
The  galley  borne  from  view  by  rising  gales. 
She  followed  with  her  sight  the  flying  sails : 
When  ev'n  the  flying  sails  were  seen  no  more. 
Forsaken  of  all  sight,  she  left  the  shore. 

Then  on  her  bridal  bed  her  body  throws. 
And  sought  in  sleep  her  weary'd  eyes  to  dote : 
Her  husband's  pillow,  and  the  widow*d  part 
Which  once  he  press'd,  renew'd  the  former  amart 

And  now  a  breeze  from  shore  began  to  blow. 
The  sailors  ship  their  oars,  and  cease  to  row  ; 
Then  hoist  their  yards  a^trip,  and  all  their  satla 
Let  fell,  to  court  tbe  wind,  and  catch  the  gales  : 
By  this  the  vessel  half  her  course  had  run. 
And  as  much  rested  till  the  rising  Sun ; 
Both  shores  were  lost  to  sight,  when  at  the  close 
Of  day,  a  stiffer  gale  at  east  arose : 
The  sea  gprew  white,  the  rolling  waves  from  fitr. 
Like  heralds,  first  denounce  the  watery  war. 

This  seen,  the  master  soon  began  to  cry, 
"  Strike,  strike  the  topsail ;  let  the  main-sheet  fly. 
And  furl  your  sails :"  the  winds  repel  the  sound. 
And  in  the  speaker's  mouth  the  speech  is  drowned. 
Yet,  of  their  own  accord,  as  danger  taught. 
Each  in  his  way,  oftciously  they  wrought ; 
Some  stow  their  oars,  or  stop  the  leaky  sides. 
Another,  bolder  yet,  the  yard  bestrides. 
And  folds  the  sails ;  a  fourth,  with  labour,  laveB 
Th'  intruding  seas,  and  waves  ejects  on  waves. 

In  this  confusion  while  their  work  they  ply. 
The  winds  augment  the  winter  of  the  sky. 
And  wage  intestine  wars;  the  suffering  seas 
Are  toss'd,  and  mingled  as  their  tyrants  please. 
The  master  wonld  command,  but,  in  despair 
Of  safety,  stands  amaz'd  with  stupid  care. 
Nor  what  to  bid  or  what  forbid  he.  knows, 
Th>  ungovem'd  tempest  to  such  fury  grows ; 
Vain  is  his  force,  and  vainer  is  his  skill ; 
With  sUch  a  concourse  comes  the  flood  o^  i|l : 
The  cries  of  men  are  mix'd  with  rattling  shrowda  ; 
Seas  dash  on  seas,  and  clouds  encounter  clouds : 
At  ouce  fix>m  east  to  west,  from  pole  to  pole, 
Tbe  forky  lightnings  flash,  the  roaring  thunders 
roll. 

Now  waves  on  waves  ascending  scale  the  tkies^ 
And,  in  the  fires  above,  the  water  fries : 
When  yellow  sands  are  sifted  from  below. 
The  glittering  billows  give  a  golden  show : 
And  when  the  fouler  bottom  spews  the  black. 
The  Stygian  die  the  tainted  waters  take : 
Then  frothy  white  appear  the  flatted  seas, 
And  change  their  colour^  changing  their  diieaie» 
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like  VanoQS  fiU  theTrachin  Tessel  finds, 
And  now  sublime  she  rides  upon  the  winds  j 
As  firom  a  lofty  summit  looks  from  high, 
And  from  the  clouds  beholds  the  nether  sky ; 
Kow  from  the  depth  of  Hell  they  lift  their  sight. 
And  at  a  distance  see  superior  light : 
The  lashing  billoUrs  make  a  loud  report. 
And  beat  her  sides,  as  battering  rams  a  fort : 
Or  as  a  lion,  bounding  in  his  way, 
With  force  augmented  bears  against  his  prey. 
Sidelong  to  seize :  or,  unappall'd  with.fear. 
Springs  on  the  toils,  and  rushes  on  the  spear : 
So  seas  impeli'd  by  ^nds  with  added  power 
Assault  the  sides,  and  o*er  the  hatches  tower. 

The  planks,  their  pitchy  coverings  washed  away. 
Now  jrield  ;  and  now  a  yawning  breach  display : 
The  roaring  waters  with  a  hostile  tide 
Rush  through  the  ruins  of  her  gaping  side. 
Mean  time  in  sheets  of  rain  the  sky  descends. 
And  ocean  swelled  with  waters  upwards  tends. 
One  rising,  ^tiling  one ;  the  heavens  and  sea 
Meet  at  their  confines,  in  the  middle  way : 
The  sails  are  drunk  with  showers,  and  drop  with 
Sweet  craters  Bungle  with  the  briny  main,      [rain. 
No  star  appears  to  lend  his  friendly  light : 
I>arknes8  and  tempest  make  a  double  night. 
Bot  flashing  fires  disclose  the  deep  by  turns. 
And,  while  the  lightnings  blaze,  the  water  bums. 

Now  all  the  waves  their  scatter'd  force  unite. 
And  as  a  soldier,  foremost  in  the  fight. 
Makes  way  for  others,  and  an  host  alone 
Still  presses  on,  and  urging  gains  the  town ; 
So,  while  th'  invading  billows  come  a-breast. 
The  hero  tenth  advanced  before  the  rest. 
Sweeps  all  before  him  with  impetuous  sway. 
And  from  the  walls  descends  upon  the  prey  j 
Part  following  enter,  part  remain  without. 
With  envy  bear  their  fellows  conquering  shout, 
And  mount  on  others  backs,  in  hope  to  share 
The  city,  thus  become  the  seat  of  war. 

An  universal  cry  resounds  aloud. 
The  sailors  ran  in  heaps ;  a  helpless  crowd  ; 
Art  &Us,  and  courage  falls,  no  succour  near ; 
At  many  waves,  as  many  deaths  appear. 
One  weeps,  and  yet  despairs  of  late  relief; 
One  cannot  weep,  his  tean  congeal  his  grief. 
But,  stupid,  with  dry  eyes  expects  his  fate. 
One  with  lood  shrieks  laments  bis  lost  estate. 
And  calls  those  happy  whom  their  funerals  wait 
This  wretch  with  prayers  and  vows  the  gods  im- 
And  ev'n  the  skies  he  cannot  see,  adores,     [plores. 
That  other  on  his  friends  his  thoughts  bestows, 
Hb  careful  fother,  and  his  feithfUl  spouse. 
The  covetous  worldling  in  his  anxious  mind 
Thmks  only  on  the  woilth  he  left  behind. 

AUCeyxhis  Alcyone  employs. 
Tor  her  he  grieves,  yet  in  her  absence  joys : 
His  wife  he  wishes,  and  would  still  be  near. 
Not  her  with  him,  but  wishes  him  with  her : 
Now  with  last  looks  he  seeks  his  native  shore. 
Which  Pate  has  destined  him  to  see  no  more ; 
He  sought,  but  in  the  dark  tempestuous  night 
He  laew  not  whither  to  direct  his  sight. 
So  whirl  the  seas,  such  darkness  blinds  the  sky. 
That  the  black  night  receives  a  deeper  dye. 

Hie  giddy  ship  ran  round ;  the  tempest  tore 
Her  mast,  mnd  over-board  the  rudder  bore. 
One  billow  mounts;  and,  with  a  scornful  brow. 
Proud  of  her  conquest  gain'd,  insults  the  waves 
belowj 


Nor  lighter  fidl^,  than  if  8(»ne  giant  tore 
Pindos  and  Athos,  with  the  freight  they  bore. 
And  toss'd  on  seas:  pressed  with  the  ponderous' 

blow 
Down  sinks  the  ship  within  th'  abyss  below : 
Down  with  the  vessel  siuk  into  the  main 
The  many,  never  more  to  rise  again. 
Some  few  on  scatter'd  phinks  with  fruitless  care 
Lay  hold,  and  8wim,but,  while  they  swim,  despair. 

Ev'n  he  who  late  a  sceptre  did  command 
Now  grasps  a  floating  fragment  in  his  hand, 
And,  while  he  struggles  on  the  stormy  main. 
Invokes  his  &ther,  and  his  wife,  in  vain  ; 
But  yet  his  consort  is  his  greater  care  ; 
Alcyone  he  feames  amidst  his  prayer. 
Names  as  a  charm  against  the  Waves,  and  wind ; 
Most  in  his  mouth,  and  ever  in  his  mind : 
Tir'd  Mrith  his  toil,  all  hopes  of  safety  past. 
From  prayers  to  wishes  he  descends  at  last ; 
That  his  dead  body,  wafted  to  the  sands, 
Might  have  its  burial  from  her  friendly  bands. 
As  oft  as  he  can  catch  a  gulph  of  air. 
And  peep  above  the  seas,  he  names  the  fair. 
And,  ev'n  when  plung'd  betieitth,  on  her  he  raves, 
Murmuring  Alcyone  oeloU'  the  wavqs : 
At  last  a  felling  billow  stops  his  breath. 
Breaks  o'er  his  head,  and  whelms  him  underneath. 
Bright  Incifer  unlike  himself  apVears 
That  night,  his  heavenly  form  obscur'd  with  iears; 
And  since  he  was  forbid  to  leave  the  skies. 
He  muflled  with  a  cloud  his  mournful  eyes. 

Mean  Ume  Alcyone  (his  fete  unknown) 
Computes  how  many  nights  he  had  been  gone,     , 
Observes  the  waning  Moon  with  hourly  view. 
Numbers  her  age,  and  wishes  for  a  new ; 
Against  the  promis'd  time  provides  with  care. 
And  hastens  in  the  woof  the  robes  he  was  to  wear : 
And  for  herself  employs  another  loom. 
New  dress'd  to  meet  her  lord  returning  home. 
Flattering  her  heart  with  joys  that  never  were  to 

come: 
She  frun'd  the  temples  with  an  odorous  flame. 
And  oft  before  the  sacred  altars  came. 
To  pray  for  him,  who  was  an  empty  name. 
All  powerA  implor'd,  but  fer  above  the  rest 
To  Juno  she  her  pious  vows  address'd. 
Her  much-lov'd  lord  from  perils  to  protect. 
And  safe  o'er  seas  his  voyage  to  direct : 
Then  pray'd  that  she  might  still  possess  his  heart. 
And  no  pretending  rival  share  a  part ; 
This  last  petition  heard  of  all  her  prayer. 
The  rest  dispers'd  by  winds  were  lost  in  air. 

But  she,  the  goddess  of  the  nuptial  bed, 
Tir'd  with  her  vaiu  devotions  for  the  dead, 
Resolv'd  the  tainted  band  should  be  repell'd. 
Which  incense  ofier'd,  and  her  altar  held : 
Then  Iris  thus  bespoke :  *<  Thou  faithful  maid. 
By  whom  the  queen's  conunands  are  well  convey'd. 
Haste  to  the  house  of  Sleep,  and  bid  the  god, 
Wtto  rules  the  night  by  visions  with  a  nod. 
Prepare  a  dream,  in  figure  and  in  form 
Resembling  him  who  perish'd  in  the  storm : 
This  form  before  Alcyone  present. 
To  make  her  certain  of  the  sad  event" 

Indu'd  with  robes  of  various  hue  she  flies. 
And  Hying  draws  an  arch  (a  segment  of  the  skies): 
Then  leaves  her  bending  bow,  and  from  the  steep 
Descends  to  search  the  silent  house  of  Sleep. 

Near  the  Cimmerians,  in  his  dark  abode 
Deep  in  a  caverDf  dweUa  the  drowsy  god  ; 
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Whose  gloomy  mansion  nor  the  rising  Snn, 
Nor  setting,  visits,  nor  the  lightsome  noon : 
But  lazy  vapours  round  the  region  fly, 
Perpetual  twilight,  and  a  doubt^  sky ; 
No  crOW^ing  cock  does  there  his  wings  display, 
Nor  with  his  h6my  bill  provoke  the  day : 
Nor  watchful  dogs,  nor  the  more  wakefnl  geese, 
Pistuxh  with  nightly  noise  the  sacred  peace : 
Nor  beast  of  Nature,  nor  the  tame  are  nigh. 
Nor  trees  with  tempests  rock'd,  nor  human  cry; 
But  safe  repose  without  aA  ai r  of  breath 
Dwells  here,  and  a  dumb  quiet  next  to  death. 
'     An  arm  of  Lethe,  with  a  gentle  flow  ' 
Arising  upwards  from  the  rock  below. 
The  palace  moats,  and  o'er  the  pebbles  creeps. 
And  with  soft  murmurs  calls  the  coming  Sleeps  ; 
Around  its  entry  nodding  poppies  grow. 
And  all  cool  simples  that  sweet  rest  bestow ; 
Night  from  the  plants  their  sleepy  virtue  drains. 
And  passing  sheds  it  on  the  silent  plains : 
No  door  there  was  th'  unguarded  house  to  keep» 
On  creaking  hinges  turn'd,  to  break  his  sleep: 

But  in  the  gloomy  court  was  rais'd  a  bed, 
Stuflf  d  with  black  plumes,  and  on  an  ebon-sted : 
Black  was  the  covering  too,  where  lay  the  god 
And  slept  supine,  his  limbs  displayed  abroad : 
About  his  head  fantastic  visions  fly. 
Which  various  images  of  things  supply. 
And  mock  their  forms;  the  leaves  on  trees  not 

more. 
Nor  bearded  ears  in  fields,  nor  sands  upon  the  shore. 

The  vii^n,  entering  bright,  indulged  the  day 
To  the  brown  cave,  and  bi-ush'd  the  dreams  away : 
Tlie  god,  disturb'd  with  his  new  glare  of  light 
'Cast  sudden  on  bis  face,  unseaVd  his  sight. 
And  rais'd  his  tardy  h«ul,  which  sunk  again. 
And  sinking  on  his  bosom  knock'd  his  chin : 
At  length  shook  off  himself;  and  ask'd  the  dame, 
(And  asking  yawn'd)  for  what  intent  she  came  ? 

To  whom  the  goddess  thus :  *•  O  sacred  Rest, 
Sweet  pleasing  sleep,  of  all  the  powers  the  best ! 
O  peace  of  mind,  repairer  of  decay,  [day, 

Whose  balms  renew  the  limbs  to  labours  of  the 
Care  shuns  thy  soft  approach,  and  ^uUen  flies 
Adorn  a  dream,  expressing  human  form,      [away  ! 
The  shape  of  him  who  sufferM  in  the  storm, 
And  send  it  flitting  to  the  Trachin  court. 
The  wreck  of  wrctclied  Ceyx  to  report : 
Before  his  queen  bid  tbe  pale  spectre  stand. 
Who  begs  a  vain  relief  at  Juno^s  hand.'* 
She  said,  and  scarce  awake  her  eyes  coold  keep. 
Unable  to  support  the  fumes  of  sleep : 
But  fled  returning  by  the  way  she  went. 
And  swerv'd  along  her  bow  with  swift  ascent. 

The  god,  uneasy  till  he  slept  again, 
Resolv'd  at  once  to  rid  himself  of  pain ; 
And,  though  against  his  custom,  call*d  aloud, 
T.xciting  Morpheus  from  the  sleepy  crowd : 
Morpheus  of  all  his  numerous  train  expressed 
The  shape  of  man,  and  imitated  best ; 
The  walk,  the  words,  the  gesture,  could  supply. 
The  habit  mimic,  and  the  mien  belie ; 
Plays  well,  but  all  his  action  is  confin'd ; 
Extending  not  beyond  our  human  kind. 
Another  birds,  and  beasts,  and  dragons  apes. 
And  dreadful  images,  and  monster  shapes : 
^rhis  demon,  Icelos,  in  Heaven's  high  hall 
The  gods  have  nam'd ;  but  men  Phobeter  call: 
A  third  is  Phantasus,  whose  actions  roll 
Ob  mealier  thoughts,  and  things  devoid  of  soul; 


Earth,  fruits,  and  flcyrers,  he  represents  in  dreams. 
And  solid  rcx;ks  Unmov'd,  and  running  streams  r 
These  three  to  kings  and  chiefii  their  scenes  display. 
The  rest  before  th*  ignoble  commons  play : 
Of  these  the  chosen  Morpheus  is  dispatched  : 
Which  done,  the  lazy  monarch  overwaich'd 
Down  from  his  propping  elbow  drops  his  head. 
Dissolve  in  sleep,  and  shrinkK  within  his  bed. 

Darkling  the  demon  glides  for  flight  prepar  d. 
So  soft  that  scarce  his  fanning  wings  arc  heard. 
To  Trachin,  swift  as  thought,  the  flitting  shade 
Through  air  his  momehtary  journey  made : 
Then  lays  aside  the  steerage  of  his  wines. 
Forsakes  his  proper  form,  assumes  the  king's  ; 
And  pale  as  death,  dcspoil'd  of  his  array, 
Into  the  queen's  apartment  takes  his  way. 
And  stands  before  the  bed  ^t  dawn  of  day : 
Unmov'd  his  eyes,  and  wet  his  beard  appears  ; 
And  shedding  vain,  but  seeming  real  tears ; 
The  briny  water  dropping  from  his  hairs; 
Then  staring  on  her,  with  a  ghastly  look 
And  hollow  voice,  he  thus  the  queen  bespoke : 
"  Know'st  thou  not  me !  Not  yet,  unhappy  wife  ? 
Or  are  my  features  perisb'd  with  my  life  } 
Look  once  again,  and  for  thy  husband  lost, 
Lo  all  that's  left  of  him,  thy  husband's  ghost ! 
Thy  vows  for  my  return  were  all  in  vain  ; 
The  stormy  south  o'ertook  us  in  the  main  ;  ^ 
And  never  shalt  thou  see  thy  living  lord  again. 
Bear  witness.  Heaven,  I  call'd  on  thee  in  death. 
And  while  I  call'd,  a  billow  stopp'd  my  breath : 
Think  not  that  flying  Fame  report  my  fate  ; 
1  present,  I  appear,  and  my  own  wreck  relate. 
Rise,  wretched  widow,  rise,  nor  undeplor'd 
Permit  my  ghost  to  pass  the  Stygian  ford : 
But  rise,  prepar'd,  in  black,  to  mourn  thy  pe> 
rish'd  loitl." 

Thus  said  the  player-god ;  and,  adding  art 
Of  voice  and  gesture,  so  perform'd  his  part. 
She  thought  (so  like  her  love  the  shade  appears) 
That  Ceyx  spake  the  words,  and  Ce3rx  shed  the 

tears. 
She  groan*d,  her  inward  soul  with  grief  opf^rest. 
She  sigh'd,  she  wept ;  and  sleeping  beat  her  breast : 
Then  stretch'd  her  arms  t'  embrace  his  body  bare. 
Her  clasping  arms  enclose  but  empty  air: 
At  this  noeyet  awake  she  cry'd,  "  Oh  stay. 
One  is  our  fite,  and  common  is  our  way !'» 
So  dreadful  was  the  dream,  so  loud  she  spoke. 
That,  starting  sudden  up,  the  slumber  broke  ; 
Then  cast  her  eyes  around  in  hope  to  view 
Her  vanish'd  lonl,  and  find  the  vision  true : 
For  now  the  maids,  who  waited  her  commands. 
Ran  in  with  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands. 
Tir'd  with  the  search,  not  finding  what  she  seekn. 
With  cruel  blows  she  pounds  her  blubber*d  cheeks ; 
Then  from  her  beaten  breast  the  linen  tare. 
And  cut  the  golden  caul  that  bound  her  hair. 
Her  nurse  demands  the  cause;  with  louder  cries 
She  prosecutes  her  griefs,  and  thus  replies. 

**  No  more  Alcyone,  she  suffer'd  death 
With  herlov'd  lord,  when  Ceyx  lost  his  breath : 
No  flattery,  no  false  comfort,  give  me  none. 
My  sbipwreck'd  Ceyx  is  for  ever  gone  ; 
I  saw,  I  saw  him  manifest  in  view. 
His  voice,  his  figure,  and  his  gestures  knew: 
His  lustre  lost,  and  every  living  grace. 
Yet  I  retained  the  features  of  his  fjsce ;  fhair, 

Thoilgh  with  pale  cheeks,  wet  beard,  and  drooping 
None  but  my  Ceyx  could  appear  so  ftur:  * 
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Jk  would  have  straiu'd  him  with  a  strict  embrace, 
But  through  my  arms  he  slipt,  and  vaoishM  frpm 

the  place : 
There,  ev'o  just  there  he  stood ;"  and  as  she  spoke, 
Where  last  the  spectre  was,  she  cast  her  look  : 
Fain  would  she  hope,  and  gaz'd  i^pon  the  ground 
If  any  printed  footsteps  might  be  found. 

Then  sigh'd  and  said :  "  This  I  too  well  foreknew, 
And  my  prophetic  fear  presag'd  too  true : 
'Twas  what  I  begg'd,  when  with  a  bleeding  heart 
I  took  my  leave,  and  suffer'd  thee  to  part, 
Or  I  to  go  along,  or  thou  to  stay, 
Never,  ah  never  to  divide  our  way  \ 
Happier  for  me,  that  all  our  hours  assigned 
Together  wc  had    liv*d;  ev^n  not   in  death  dis~ 
So  had  my  Ceyy  still  been  living  here,      [join'd ! 
Or  with  my  Ceyx  1  had  perishM  there  : 
Now  I  die  absent  in  the  vast  profound ; 
And  me  without  myself  the  seas  have  drown*d : 
The  storms  were  not  so  cmel ;  should  1  strive 
To  lighten  life,  and  such  a  grief  survive ; 
But  neither  will  I  strive,*  nor  wretched  thee 
In  death  forsake,  but  keep  thee  company. 
If  ^t  one  common  sepulchre  contains 
Our  bodies,  or  one  urn  our  last  remains. 
Yet  Ceyx  and  Alcyone  shalj  join. 
Their  names  remembered  in  one  common  line.** 

No  farther  voice  her  mighty  grief  aftbrds. 
For  sighs  come  rushing  in  betwixt  her  words. 
And  stopt  her  tongue;  but  what  her  tongue  deny'd. 
Soft  teal's  and  groans,  and  dumb  complaints  sup- 
ply'd. 

Twas  morning;  to  the  port  she  takes  her  way, 
And  stands  upoti  the  margin  of  the  sea : 
That  place,  that  very  spot  of  ground  she  sought. 
Or  thither  by  her  destiny  was  brought. 
Where  last  he  stood :  and  while  she  sadly  said, 
Twas  here  he  left  me,  lingering  heredelay'd 
His  parting  kiss ;  and  there  bis  anchors  weigh*d ; 
Thus  speaking,  while  her  thoughts  past  actions 

trace. 
And  call  to  mind,  admonish'd  by  the  place, 
Sharp  at  her  utmost  ken  she  cast  her  eyes, 
And  somewhat  floating  from  afar  descries ; 
It  seem*d  a  corpse  adrift,  to  distant  sight, 
But  at  a  distance  who  could  judge  aright  ? 
It  wafted  nearer  yet,  and  then  she  knew 
That  what  before  she  but  surmis'd,  was  true : 
A  corpse  it  w^,  but  whose  it  was,  unknown, 
Yet  mov^d,  howe'er,  she  made  the  case  her  own : 
Took  the  bad  omen  of  a  shipwrecked  man, 
As  for  a  stranger  wept,  and  thus  began : 

**  Poor  wretch,  on  stormy  seas  to  lose  thy  life, 
Unhappy  thou,  but  more  thy  widow'd  wife  !»* 
At  this  she  paus'd;  for  now  the  flowing  tide 
Had  brought  the  body  nearer  to  the  side : 
The  more  she  looks,  the  more  her  fears  increase. 
At  nearer  si-ht ;  and  she's  herself  the  less : 
Now  driven  ashore,  and  at  her  feet  it  lies. 
She  knows  too  much,  in  knowing  whom  she  sees: 
Her  husband's  corpse;  at  this  she  loudly  shrieks, 
**  Tig  he,  'tis  he,"  she  cries,  and  tears  her  cheeks. 
Her  hair,  her  vest,  and,  stooping  to  the  sands. 
About  his  neck  she  cast  her  trembling  hands. 

**  And  is  it  thus,  O  dearer  than  my  life. 
Thus,  thus  return'st  thou  to  thy  longing  wife !" 
.  She  said,  and  to  the  neighbouring  mole  she  strode 
(Rais'd  there  to  break  U»»  incursions  of  {he  flood): 
Headlong  from  hence  to  plunge  herself  she  springs, 
But  shoots  along  supported  on  her  wings  ; 


A  bird  neyr-made  about  the  banks  she  plies. 
Nor  far  from  shore,  and  short  excursions  tries  ; 
Nor  seeks  in  air  her  humble  flight  tu  raise. 
Content  to  skim  the  surface  of  the  seas ;  ' 

Her  bill,  though  slender,  sends  a  creaking  noise. 
And  imitates  a  lamentable  voice : 
Now  lighting  where  the  bloodless  body  lies. 
She  with  a  funeral  note  renews  her  cries. 
At  all  her  stretch  her  little  wings  she  spread. 
And  with  her  feathered  arms  embrac'd  the  dead : 
Then,  flickering  to  his  pallid  lips,  she  strove 
To  print  a  kiss,  the  last  essay  of  love : 
Whether  the  vital  touch  leviv'd  the  dead. 
Or  that  the  moving  waters  rais'd  his  head 
To  meet  the  kiss,  tlie  vulgar  doubt  alone ; 
For  sure  a  present  miracle  was  shown. 
The  gods  their  shapes  to  winter-birds  translate, 
But  both  obnoxious  to  their  former  fate. 
Their  coixjugal  aflection  still  is  ty'd. 
And  still  the  mournful  race  is  multiply*d ; 
They  bill,  they  tread;  Alcyone  compress'd 
Seven  days  sits  brooding  on  her  floating  nest : 
A  wintery  queen :  her  sire  at  length  is  kind. 
Calms  every  storm,  and  hushes  every  wind  : 
Prepares  his  empire  for  his  daughter's  ease. 
And  for  his  batching  nephews  smooths  the  teiis. 


^SACUS  tramformed  hUo  a  CORMORANT, 

ritOM  THK  ELEVENTH  BOOK  OF 

OVID'S  METAMORPHOSES. 

These  some  old  man  sees  wanton  in  the  air. 
And  praises  the  unhappy  constant  pair. 
Then   to  his  friend  the  long-neck'd  cormorant 
The  former  tale  reviving  others  woes :    '    f  shows, 
**  That  sable  bird,*'  he  cries,  **  which  cuts  the  flood 
With  slender  legs,  was  once  of  royal  blood ; 
His  ancestors  from  mighty  Tros  proceed. 
The  brave  Laomedon,  and  Ganymede 
(Whose  beauty  tempted  Jove  to  steal  the  boy). 
And  Priam,  hapless  prince  !  who  fell  with  Troy: 
Himself  was  Hector's  brother,  and  (had  Fate 
But  given  this  hopeful  youth  a  longer  date) 
Perhaps  had  rival'd  warlike  Hector's  worth. 
Though  on  the  mother's  side  of  meaner  birth; 
Fair  Alyxothoe,  a  country  maid. 
Bare  JEsacus  by  stealth  in  Ida's  shade. 
He  fled  the  noisy  town,  and  pompous  court, 
Lov'd  the  lone  hills,  and  simple  rural  sport. 
And  seldom  to  the  city  would  resort. 
Yet  he  no  rustic  clownishness  profest. 
Nor  was  soft  love  a  stranger  to  his  breast : 
The  youth  had  long  the  nymph  Hesperia  woo'd. 
Oft  through  the  thicket  or  the  mead  pursu'd : 
Her  haply  on  her  father's  bank  he  spy»d. 
While  feariesg  she  her  silver  tresses  dry'd  ; 
Away  she  fled :  not  stags  with  half  such  speed. 
Before  the  prowling  wolf,  scud  o'er  the  mead  ; 
Not  ducks,  when  they  the  safer  flood  forsake, 
Pursu'd  by  hawks,  so  swift  regain  the  lake. 
As  &st  he  follow'd  in  the  hot  cai^r: 
Desire  the  lover  wing'd,  the  virgin  fear. 
A  SDake  unseen  now  pierc'd  her  heedless  foot ; 
Suick  through  the  veins  the  vcnom'd^uices  shoot: 
She  feH,  and  'scap'd  by  death  his  Utrce  pursuit. 
Her  lifeless  body,  frighted,  he  embrac'd, 
And  cry'd,  *  Not  this  1  dreaded,  but  thy  haste : 
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O  had  mylore  been  less,  or  less  thy  fear ! 
The  Tictory  thus  bought  is  far  too  dear. 
Accursed  snake !  yet  I  more  cars*d  than  be ! 
He  gave  the  wound ;  the  cause  was  given  by  ine. 
Yet  none  shall  say,  that  unreveng'd  you  dy'd.' 
He  spoke;  then  climb*d  a  cliff's  o'er-banging  side, 
And,  resolute,  leap'd  on  the  foaming  tide. 
Tethys  received  him  gently  on  the  wave ; 
The  death  be  sought  deny*d,  and  feathers  gave. 
Beban'd  the  surest  remedy  of  gprief. 
And  fbrc'd  to  live,  be  curst  th'  unask'd  reliet 
Then  on  his  airy  pinions  upwanl  flies. 
And  at  a  second  fidl  successless  tries : 
The  downy  plume  a  quick  descent  denies. 
Enrag'd,  he  often  dives  beneath  the  wave, 
And  there  in  vain  expects  to  find  a  grave. 
His'  ceaseless  sorrow  for  th»  unhappy  maid 
Meager'd  bis  look,  and  on  his  spirits  preyM. 
Still  near  the  sounding  deep  he  lives ;  his  name 
From  firequent  diving  and  emerging  came.'' 


THE  TWELFTH  BOOK  OP 

^OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES. 
Wholly  translated. 


ConmcHon  to  tke  end  qf  the  Eltoenih  Book, 

Asacus,  the  son  of  Priam,  loving  a  country  life, 
,  forsakes  the  court :  living  obscurely,  be  fkUs  in 
love  with  a  nymph ;  who,  flying  fh>m  him,  was 
killed  by  a  serpent ;  for  grief  of  this,  he  would 
have  drowned  himself;  but,  by  the  pity  of  the 
gods,  is.  turned  into  a  cormorant.  Priam,  not 
bearing  of  JSsacus,  believes  him  to  be  dead,  and 
raises  a  tomb  to  preserve  his  memory.  By  this 
transition,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  all  Ovid, 
the  poet  naturally  falls  into  the  story  of  the 
Trojan  war,  which  is  summed  up,  in  the  present 
book,  but  so  very  briefly,  in  many  places,  that 
Ovid  seems  more  short  than  Virgil,  contrary  to 
his  usual  style.  Yet  the  house  of  Fame,  which 
is  here  described,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
pieces  in  the  whole  Metamorphoses.  The  fight 
of  Achilles  and  Cy^nus,  and  the  fray  betwixt 
the  Lapithffi  and  Centaurs,  yield  to  no  other 
part  of  this  poet:  and  particularly  the  loves 
and  death  of  Cyllarus  and  Hylonome,  the  male 
and  female  Centaur,  are  wonderfully  moving, 

Priam,  to  whom  the  story  was  unknown, 

As  dead,  deplor'd  his  metamorphos'd  son : 

A  cenotaph  his  name  and  title  kept,  [wept 

And  Hector  round  the  tomb,  with  all  his  brothers 

This  pious  office  Paris  did  not  share; 

Absent  alone,  and  author  of  the  war, . 

Which,  for  the  Spartan  queen,  the  Grecians  drew 

T*  avenge  the  rape,  and  Asia  to  subdue. 

A  thousand  ships  were  mann'd,  to  sail  the  sea; 
Nor  had  their  just  resentments  found  delay, 
Had  not  the  winds  and  waves  opposM  their  way. 
At  Aulis,  with  united  powers,  they  meet ; 
But  there,  cross  wind^  or  calms  detain'd  the  fleet, 

'  Now,  while  they  raise  an  altar  on  the  shore, 
And  Jove  with  solemn  sacrifice  adore  ; 
A  boding  sign  the  priests  and  people  sec ; 
A  snake  of  size  immense  ascends  a  tree, 


And,  in  the  leafy  summit,  spy'd  a  nest. 
Which,  o'er  her  callow  young,  a  sparrow  pressed. 
Eight  were  the  birds  unfledg*d ;  their  mother  flew. 
And  hovered  round  her  care ;  but  still  in  view : 
Till  the  fierce  reptile  first  devoured  the  brood ; 
Then  seiz'd  the  fluttering  dam,  and  drank  her 
This  dire  ostent  the  fearful  people  view ;     [blood. 
Calchaa  alone,  by  Phoebus  taught,  foreknew 
What  Heaven  decreed :  and  with  a  smiling  glance. 
Thus  gratulates  to  Greece  her  happy  chance. 
*'  O  Argives,  we  shall  conquer ;  Troy  is  ours. 
But  long  delays  shall  first  afllict  our  powers : 
Nine  years  of  labour,  the  nine  birds  portend; 
The  tenth  shall  in  the  town's  destruction  end." 

The  serpent,  who  his  maw  obscene  had  fiU'd, 
The  branches  in  his  curi'd  embraces  held : 
But,  as  in  spires  he  stood,  he  tum'd  to  stone : 
The  stony  snake  retained  the  figure  still  bis  own. 

Yet  not  for  this  the  wind-bound  navy  weigh'd; 
Slack  were  their  sails;  and  Neptune  disobey 'd. 
Some  thought   him   loth   the   town   should   be 

destroy'd. 
Whose  building  had  his  bands  divine  employ'd : 
Not  so  the  seer :  who  knew,  and  known  foreshowed, 
The  virgin  Phoebe  with  a  virgin's  blood 
Must  first  be  reconcile ;  the  common  cause 
Prevail'd ;  and,  pity  yielding  to  the  laws. 
Fair  Iphigenia,  the  devoted  maid. 
Was,  by  the  weeping  priests,  in  linen  robes  array'd; 
All  mourn  her  fate ;  but  no  relief  appear'd : 
The  royal  victim  bound,  the  knife  already  reai'd : 
When  that  oflfended  power,  who  caus'd  their  woe, 
Relenting  ceas'd  her  wrath ;  and  stopp'd  the  coin- 

'  ing  blow. 
A  mist  before  the  ministers  she  cast ; 
And,  in  the  virgin's  room,  a  hind  she  plac'd. 
Th'  oblation  slain,  and  Phoebe  reconcil'd. 
The  storm  was  hush*d,  and  dimpled  Ocean  smil'd : 
A  favourable  gale  arose  from  shore. 
Which  to  the  portdesir'd  the  Grecian  galleys  bore. 

Full  in  the  midst  of  this  created  space,      [place 
Betwixt  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Skies,  there  stands  a 
Confining  on  all  three  ;  with  triple  bound ; 
Whence  all   things,  though  remote,  are  Tiew*d 

around. 
And  thither  bring  their  undulating  sound. 
The  palace  of  loud  Fame ;  her  seat  of  power  ; 
Plac'd  on  the  sunmiit  of  a  lofty  tower ; 
A  thousand  winding  entries,  long  and  wide. 
Receive  of  fresh  reports  a  flowing  tide. 
A  thousand  crannies  in  the  walls  are  made  ; 
Nor  gate  nor  bars  exclude  the  busy  trade. 
*Tis  built  of  brass,  the  better  to  diffiise 
lite  spreading  sounds,  and  multiply  the  news; 
Where  echoes  in  repeated  echoes  play : 
A  mart  for  ever  f^U,  and  open  night  and  day. 
Nor  silence  is  within,  nor  voice  express. 
But  a  deaf  noise  of  sounds  that  never  cease  ; 
Confiis'd,  and  chiding,  like  the  hollow  roar 
Of  tides,  receding  from  th'  insulted  shore : 
Or  like  the  broken  thunder,  beard  from  far. 
When  Jove  to  distance  drives  the  rolling  war. 
The  courts  ^re  fill'd  with  a  tumultuous  din 
Of  crouds,  or  issuing  forth,  or  entering  in  : 
A  thoroughfare  of  news  :  where  some  devise 
Things  never  heard;  some  mingle  truth  with  lies: 
The  troubled  air  with  empty  sounds  they  beat; 
Intent  to  hear,  and  eager  to  repeat, 
Errour  sits  brooding  there ;  with  added  tr^in 
Of  vain  credulity,  and  joys  as  vain : 
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'Saspicioo,  with  •edition  join'd,  are  near; 

And  nimoun  raisM,  and  murmurs  mixM,  and  pa^ 

nic  fear. 
Fame  tits  aloft ;  and  sees  the  subject  ground, 
And  seas  about,  and  skies  above;  inqmring  all 
around. 

The  goddess  gires  th»  alarm ;  and  soon  is  known 
The  Grecian  fleet,  descending  on  the  town. 
Fix'd  on  defence,  the  Trojans  are  not  slow 
To  guard  their  shore  from  an  expected  foe. 
Tbey  meet  in  flght :  by  Hector's  fatal  band 
Protesilaus  fidls,  and  bites  the  strand, 
Which  with  expense  of  blood  the  Grecians  won ! 
And  provM  the  strength  unknown  of  Priam's  son. 
And  to  their  cost  the  Trojan  leaders  felt 
The  Grecian  heroes,  and  what  deaths  they  dealt. 

From  these  first  onsets,  the  SigsBan  shore 
Was  strew'd  with  carcases,  and  stain'd  with  gore : 
Neptunian  Cygnus  troops  of  Greeks  had  slain ; 
AchiHea  in  bis  car  had  scour'd  the  plain, 
And  deaiM  the  Trojan  ranks :  where'er  he  fought, 
Cygnus,  or  Hector,  through  the  fields  he  sought: 
Cygnus  he  found  ;  on  him  his  force  essayed : 
For  Hector  was  to  the  tenth  year  delay'd.     [yoke, 
His  white-man'd  steeds,  that   bowHl  beneath  the 
He  cheei^d  to  courage,  with  a  gentle  stroke ; 
TheuurgM  his  fiery  chariot  on  the  foe : 
And,  rising,  shook  his  lance,  in  act  to  throw. 
But  first  he  cry'd,  "  O  youth,  be  proud  to  bear 
Thy  death,  enobled  by  Pelides'  spear." 
The  lance  pursued  the  voice  without  delay; 
Nor  did  the  whizzing  weapon  miss  the  way. 
But  piercM  his  cuirass,  with  such  fbry  sent. 
And  sign*d  his  bosom  with  a  purple  dint 
At  this  the  seed  of  Neptune;  «•  Goddess-bom, 
For  ornament,  not  use,  these  arras  are  worn; 
This  helm,  and  heavy  buckler,  I  can  spare. 
As  only  decorations  of  the  war  : 
So  Mars  is  arm*d  for  gflory,  not  for  ne«d. 
Tis  somewhat  more  from  Neptune  to  proceed, 
Than  from  a  daughter  of  the  sea  to  spring : 
TTiy  sire  is  mortal ;  mine  is  ocean's  king. 
Secure  of  death,  I  should  contemn  thy  dart. 
Though  naked,  and  impassable  depart :" 
He  said,  and  threw :  the  trembling  weapon  pass'd 
Through  nine  bull  -hides,  each  under  other  plac'd. 
On  his  broad  shield,  and  stuck  within  the  last. 
Achilles  wrench'd  it  out ;  and  sent  again 
The  hostile  gift :  the  hostile  gift  was  vain. 
He  toyM  a  third,  a  toneh  well-chosen  spear; 
Th'  inviolable  body  stood  sincere. 
Though  Cygnus  then  did  no  defence  provide, 
But,  scornful,  offer'd  his  unshielded  side. 

Not  otherwise  th'  impatient  hero  far'd. 
Than  as  a  bull,  encompass'd  with  a  guard. 
Amid  the  circus  roars :  provok'd  from  far 
By  sight  of  scarlet,  and  a  sanguine  war. 
They  quit  their  ground,  his  bended  horns  elude. 
In  vain  pursuing,  and  in  vain  purjnied. 

Before  to  farther  fight  he  would  advance. 
He  stood  considering,  and  survcy'd  his  lance. 
Doubts  if  he  wiekled  not  a  wooden  spear 
Without  a  point:  he  look'd,  the  point  was  there. 
**  This  is  my  hand,  and  this  my  lance,"  he  said, 
**  By  which  so  many  thousand  foes  are  dead. 

0  whither  is  their  usual  virtue  fled  ? 

1  had  it  once ;  and  the  Lymesstan  wall, 
•And  Tenedos,  confess'd  it  in  their  fall. 

Thy  streams,  Cafcus,  roli'd  a  crimson  flood : 
And  Thebes  ran  red  with  her  owo  natives  blood. 


Twice  Telephus  employ'd  their  piereing  steel, 

To  wound  him  first,  aud  afterward  to  heaL 

The  vigour  of  this  arm  was  never  vain : 

And  that  my  wonted  prowess  I  retain, 

Witness  these  heaps  of  slaughter  on  the  plain.'* 

He  said,  and  doubtful  of  his  former  deeds. 

To  some  new  trial  of  his  foree  proceeds. 

He  chose  Mentetes  from  among  the  rest ; 

At  him  he  lanch'd  his  spear,  and  piere'd  his  brea^^t : 

On  the  hard  earth  the  Lycian  knock'd  his  head, 

And  lay  supine ;  and  forth  the  spirit  fled. 

Then  thus  the  hero :  '*  Neither  can  1  blame 
The  hand,  or  javelin ;  both  are  still  the  same. 
The  same  1  will  employ  against  this  fog ; 
And  #ish  but  with  the  same  success  to  fihrow.'* 
.So  spoke  the  chief;  and  while  he  spoke  he  threw ; 
The  weapon  with  unerring  fury  flew, 
At  his  Icdft  shoulder  aim'd :  nor  entrance  found ; 
But  back,  as  from  a  rock,  with  swift  rebound 
Harmless  retu.m'd ;  a  bloody  mark  appear'd. 
Which  with  fieilse  joy  the  flatter'd  hero  cheer'd. 
Wound  there  was  none;  the  blood  that  was  in. 

view. 
The  lance  before  from  slain  Meoaetes  drew. 

Headlong  he  leaps  from  ofiThis  lofty  car. 
And  in  close  fight  on  foot  repews  the  war. 
Raging  with  high  disdain,  repeats  his  blows ; 
Nor  shield  nor  armour  can  their  force  oppose; 
Huge  cantleta  of  bis  buckler  strew  the  ground, 
And  no  defence  in  bis  borM  arms  is  found. 
But  on  his  flesh  no  wound  or  blood  is  seen ; 
The  sword  itself  is  blunted  on  the  skin. 

This  vain  attempt  the  chief  no  longer  bears  ; 
But  round  his  hollow  temples  and  his  ears 
His  buckler  beats :  the  son  of  Neptune,  fiiunu'd 
With  these  repeated  bufifets,  quits  his  ground; 
A  sickly  sweat  succeeds,  and  shades  dP  night; 
Inverted  Nature  swims  before  his  sight : 
Th'  insulting  victor  presses  on  the  more. 
And  treads  the  steps  the  vanquish'd  trod  before. 
Nor  rest,  nor  respite  gives.    A  stone  there  lay 
Behind  his  trembling  foe,  and  stopp'd  his  way  : 
Achilles  took  the  advantage  which  he  found, 
O'er-tum'd,  and  push'd   him  backward  on  the 

ground. 
His  buckler  held  him  under,  while  he  press^i. 
With  both  his  knees  above,  his  panting  breast 
Unlac'd  his  helm  :  about  his  chin  the  twist 
He  try'd ;  and  soon  the  strangled  soul  dismiss'd. 

With  eager  haste  he  went  to  strip  the  dead  ; 
The  vanquishHl  body  from  his  arms  was  fled. 
His  sea-god  sire,  t'  immortalize  his  fame. 
Had  turn'd  it  to  the  bird  that  bears  his  name. 

A  truce  succeeds  the  labours  of  this  day. 
And  arms  suspended  with  a  long  delay. 
While  Trojan  walls  are  kept  with  watch  and  ward ; 
The  Greeks  before  their  trencl\es  mount  the  guard ; 
The  fbut  approach'd;  when  to  the  blue-ejred  maid 
His  vows  for  Cypnus  sUin  the  victor  paid. 
And  a  white  heifer  on  her  altar  laid. 
The  reeking  entrails  on  the  fire  they  threw  ; 
And  to  the  gods  the  grateful  odour  flew : 
Heaven  had  its  part  m  sacrifice :  the  rest 
Was  broil'd  aud  roasted  for  the  future  feast. 
The  chief  invited  guests  were  set  around  ; 
And  hunger  first  aissuag'd,  the  bowls  were  crown'd. 
Which  in  deep  drau^ts  their  cares  and  labours 

drown'dL 
The  mellow  harp  did  not  their  ears  employ. 
And  mute  was  all  the  warlike  symphony ; 
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Discoiirse,  the  food  of  souls,  was  their  delight, 

And  pleasing  chat  prolonged  the  summer's  night. 

The  subject,  deeds  of  arms,  and  valour  shown. 

Or  on  the  Trqjan  side,  os  on  their  own. 

Of  dangers  undertaken,  fame  a^ier'd, 

They  talk'd  by  turns ;  the  talk  by  turns  relieved. 

What  things  but  these  could  fierce  Achilles  tell, 

Or  what  could  fieroe  Achilles  hear  so  well  ? 

The  last  great  act  perfor^M,  of  Cygnus  slain. 

Bid  most  the  martial  audience  entertain : 

Wondering  to  find  a  body,  free  by  iala 

From  steel,  and  which  could  ev*n  that  steel  rebate  : 

Amaz*d  their  admiration  they  renew ; 

And  scarce  Pelides  could  believe  it  true. 

Then  Nestor  thus ;   **  What  once  this  age  has 
In  fated  Cygnus,  and  in  him  alone,  [known. 

These  eyes  have  seen  in  Caeneus  long  before. 
Whose  body  not  a  thousand  swords  could  bore. 
Csneus,  in  courage,  and  in  strength,  excelPd, 
And  still  his  Othrys  with  bis  fame  is  filPd : 
But  what  did  most  bis  martial  deeds  adorn, 
(Though  since  he  chang'd  his  sex)  a  woman  bom.** 

A  navekyso  strange,  and  full  of  fate,  . 
His  listening  audience  ask'd  him  to  relate. 
Achilles  thus  commends  their  common  suit : 
"  O  father,  first  for  prudence  in  repute, 
Tell  with  that  eloquence  so  much  thy  own, 
What  thou  hast  heard,  or  what  of  Csneus  known. 
What  was  be,  whence  his  change  of  sex  begun. 
What  trophies,  joinM  in  wars  with  thee,  he  won  ? 
Who  conqoer'd  him,  and  in  what  fatal  strife 
The  youth,  without  a  wound,  could  lose  his  life  ?' 

Neleides  then :  "  Though  tardy  age,  and  time 
Have  shrunk  my  sinews,  and  decayed  my  prime ; 
ThoDgh  ipuch  I  have  forgotten  of  my  store. 
Yet  not  exhausted,  I  remember  more. 
Of  all  that  arms  achieved,  or  peace  desigu'd, 
That  action  still  is  fresher  in  my  mind 
Than  aught  beside.     If  reverend  age  can  give 
To  foith  a  sanction,  in  my  third  I  live. 

"  'Twas  in  my  second  century,  1  survey 'd 
Young  Caenis,  then  a  fair  Thessalian  majd  : 
Cfienis  the  bright  was  bom  to  high  cc^nunand ; 
A  princess,  and  a  native  of  thy  land, 
Divine  Achilles :  every  tongue  proclaimed 
Her  beauty,  and  her  eyes  all  hearts  inAam'd. 
Peleus,  thy  sire,  perhaps  had  sought  her  bed. 
Among  the  rest ;  but  he  had  either  led 
Thy  mother  then,  or  was  by  promise  ty*d  ; 
But  she  to  him,  and  all,  alike  her  love  deny^d. 

**  It  was  her  fortune  once  to  take  her  way 
Along  the  sandy  margin  of  the  sea : 
The  power  of  ocean  viewed  her  as  she  pass'd,     ^ 
And,  lovM  as  soon  as  seen,  by  force  embracM. 
So  Fame  reports.     Her  virgin  treasure  teiz'd, 
And  his  new  joys  the  ravisher  so  pleas*d. 
That  thus,  transpoi^ed,  to  the  nymph  he  cry*d :  . 
'  Ask  what  thou  wilt,  no  prayer  shall  be  deny'd.* 
This  also  Fame  relates:  the  haughty  /air, 
Who  not  the  rape  ev>n  of  a  god  could  bear. 
This  answer,  proud,  return'd :  *  To  mighty  wrongs 
A  mighty  recompense,  of  right,  belongs. 
Oive  me  no  more  to  suffer  such  a  shame  ; 
But  chanire  the  woman,  for  a  better  name ; 
One  g  ft  for  all :'  she  said ;  and  while  she  spoke, 
A  stem,  majestic,  manly  tone  she  took. 
A  man  she  was :  and  as  the  godhead  swore. 
To  dseneus  turned,  who  Ca^nis  was  before. 

"  To  this  the  lover  adds,  without  request : 
No  force  of  steel  should  violate  bis  breast. 


Glad  of  the  gift,  the  new-made  warrior  goes ; 
And  arms  among  the  QYeeks,  and  longs  fur  equal 
foes. 

"  Now  brave  Pirithoos,  bold  lxiop*8  son. 
The  love  of  fair  Hippodame  had  won. 
.  The  cloud-begotten  race,  half  men,  half  beast. 
Invited,  came  to  grace  the  nuptial  feast : 
In  a  cool  cave's  recess  the  treat  was  made. 
Whose  entrance  trees  with  spreading  boughs  o^cr- 
shade.  [came, 

They  sate:  and,  summon'd  by  the  bridegroom. 
To  mix  with  those,  the  Lapitbaean  name : 
Nor  wanted  I :  the  roofs  with  joy  resound  : 
And  Hymen,  15'  Hymen,  mng  around. 
Rais'd  altars  shone  with  holy  fires  ^  the  bride^ 
Lovely  herself  (and  lovely  by  her  side 
A  bevy  of  bright  nymphs,  with  sober  grace). 
Came  glittering  like  a  star,  and  took  her  place : 
Her  heavenly  form  beheld,  all  wished  her  joy ; 
And  little  wanted,  but  in  vain,  their  wishes  all 
etnploy. 

"  For  one,  most  brutal  of  the  bratal  blood. 
Or  whether  wine  or  beauty  fir»d  his  blood, 
Or«both  at  once,  beheld  with  lustful  eyes 
The  bride ;  at  once  resolv'd  to  make  his  prize. 
Down  went  the  board;  and,  fastening  on  her  hair, 
He  seized  with  sudden  force  the  frighted  fair. 
*Twas  Eurytus  began:  his  bestial  kind 
His  crime  pursued ;  and  each  as  pIcasM  his  mind. 
Or  her,  whom  chance  presented,  took :  the  feast 
An  image  of  a  taken  town  expressed.  *  [rise, 

"  The  cave  resounds  with  female  shrieks;  we 
Mad  with  revenge,  to  make  a  swift  reprise : 
And  Theseus  first ;  *  What  frenzy  has  possessed, 
O  Eurytus,'  he  cryHi,  *  thy  bratal  breast. 
To  wrong  Pirithous,  and  not  him  alone. 
But,  while  1  live,  two  friends  conjoined  in  one  ?' 

"  To  justify  his  threat,  be  thrusts  aside 
The  crowd  of  Centaurs,  and  redeems  the  bride  ; 
The  monster  nought  repiy'd:  for  words  were  vain; 
And  deeds  could  only  deeds  unjust  maintain: 
But  answers  with  his  hand  j  and  forward  press'd. 
With  blows  redoubled,  on  his  face  and  breast. 
An  ample  goblet  stood,  of  antique  mold. 
And  rough  with  figures  of  the  rising  gold  ; 
The  hero  snatch'd  it  up,  and  toss*d  in  air. 
Foil  at  the  front  of  the  foul  ravisher : 
He  falls ;  and  falling  vomits  forth  a  fiood 
Of  wine,  and  foam  and  brains,  and  mingled  btood. 
Half  roaring,  and  half  neighing,  through  the  hall, 
*  Arms,  arms,'  the  double-form'd  with  fury  call. 
To  wreak  their  brother*8  death :  a  medley  flight 
Of  bowls  and  jars,  at  first,  supply  the  fight. 
Once  instmments  offcasts,  but  now  of  Fate: 
Wine  animates  their  rage,  and  arms  their  hate. 

*'  Bold  Amycus,  from  the  robb'd  vestry  brings 
The  chalices  of  Heaven,  and  holy  things 
Of  precious  wcii^ht:  a  sconce  that  hung  on  high, 
With  tapers  filPd,  to  light  the  sacristy, 
Tom  from  the  cord,  with  his  unhallow'd  hand 
He  threw  amid  the  Lapithsean  band. 
On  Celadon  the  min  fell ;  and  left 
His  face  of  feature  and  of  form  bereft: 
So,  when  some  brawny  sacrificer  knocks. 
Before  an  altar  led,  an  ofier'd  ox. 
His  eye-balls  rooted  out  are  thrown  to  ground. 
His  nose  dismantled  in  his  mouth  is  found. 
His  jaws,  cheeks,  front,  one  undistioguish'd  wound. 

**  This  Belates,  th'  avenger,  could  not  brook  j 
But,  by  the  foot,  a  maple-board  he  took. 
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And  hnrt'd  at  Aniyciis;  his. chin  is  bent 
Against  his  chest,  and  dawn  the  Centaur  sent  | 
Whom  sputtering  bloody  teeth^  the  second  blow 
Of  his  drawn  sword  dispatch'd  to  shades  below. 
"  Orineos  was  near ;  and  cast  a  furious  look 
On  the  side-altar,  cens'd  with  sacred  smoke, 
And  bright  wkh  flaming  fire&     *  The  gods/  he 

cry'd,         " 
'  Have  with  their  holy  trade  our  hands  si4>ply'd  : 
Why  use  we  not  their  gifts  ?>  Then  from  the  floor 
An  altar-atone  be  heavM,  with  all  the  load  it  bore:' 
Altar  and  alUr>s  freight  togather  flew 
Where  thickest  thronged  the  Lapithssan  crew ; 
And,  at  once,  Broteas  and  Oryus  slew : 
Oryus*  mother,  Mycale,  was  kpown 
Down  fhnn  ho*  sphere  to  draw  the  labouring  Moon. 

"  Exaditts  cry'd,  '  Unpuaish'd  shall  not  go 
This  foct,  if  arms  are  found  against  the  foe.' 
He  looked  about,  where  on  a  pine  wm  spread 
The  votive  boms  of  a  stag's  branching  head : 
At  Grinens  these  be  throws;  so  just  they  fly, 
That  the  sharp  antlers  stock  in  either  eye : 
Breathless  and  blind  he  fell,  with  blCKxi  besmeared. 
His  eye-ballsy  beaten  ont,  hung  dangling  on  his 

beaid. 
Fierce  Rhaetna,  firom  the  bem^,  a  burning  brand 
Selects,  and  whirling  waves;  till  from  his  hand 
The  fire  took  flame ;  then  dashVl  it  fipom  the  right 
On  &ir  Charaxus'  temples,  near  the  sight  t 
The  whistling  petft  came  on,  and  pierc'd  the  bone 
And  caught  the  y^ow  hair,  that  shriveHd  while 

it  shone  s 
Caught,  like  dry  stabble  flr>d,  or  like  seerwood; 
Yet  from  the  wound  easoed  no  purple  flood ; 
Bat  looked  a  bubbling  mass  of  frying  blood. 
Hb  biasing  locks  sent  forth  a  crackling  sound. 
And  biss'd,  like  red  hot  ir*n  within  the  smithy 

drowii*d. 
The  Wounded  warrior  shook  his  ^ming  hair, 
Then  (what  a  team  of  horse  could  hardtty  rear) 
He  heaves  the  threshold-stone;  buteonldnot  throw; 
The  we^Piit  itself  forbad  the  threatened  blow ; 
Which,  dropping  from  his  lifted  arms,  came  down 
Full  on  Cometes'  head,  and  crushM  his  crown« 
Kor  Rhstus  then  retained  his  joy :  but  said, 
'  So  by  their  fsllews  may  our  foes  be  sped  !' 
Then  with  redoubled  strokes  he  plies  his  head : 
The  burning  lever  not  deludes  his  pains; 
Bqt  drives  the  batter'd  skull  within  the  brains. 
'*  Thus  flttsh'd,  the  conqueror,  with  force  re- 

newM, 
Eyignu,  Dryas,  Corythus  pursued : 
First,  Corythus,  with  downy  cheeks,  he  slew  5 
Whose  £dl  when  fierce  Bvagrus  had  in  view, 
He  cry»d,  <  What  pahn  is  from  a  beardless  prey  ?» 
^hctns  prevents  what  more  he  had  to  say ; 
And  drove  within  his  mouth  ti»e  fiery  death, 
Which  enter'd  hissing  in,  and  cbokM  his  breath. 
At  Dryu  next  he  flew ;  but  weary  Chanoe 
No  longer  would  the  same  success  advance. 
But  while  he  whirl'd  in  fiery  circles  round 
The  brand,  a  sharpen^  stake  strong  Dryas  found; 
And  in  the  shoulder's  joint  inflicts  the  wound. 
The  weapon  struck:  which  roariiq^  out  with  pain 
He  drew :  nor  longer  durst  the  fight  maintaiu. 
But  torn^d  his  back,  for  fear ;  and  fled  amain. 
With  him  fled  Omeus,  with  like  dread  possessed ; 
Thamnas  and  Medon,  wounded  in  the  breast; 
And  Mermeros,  in  the  late  race  renown'd. 
Now  limping  ran,  and  tardy  with  hit  wound. 


Pholus  and  Melaneus  ftom  fight  withdrew. 

And  Abas  maim^,  who  boars  encountering  slew : 

And  Augur  Astylos,  whose  art  in  vain 

Fron)  fight  dissuaded  the  four-footed  train. 

Now  beat  the  hoof  with  Nessus  on  the  plain ; 

But  to  his  fellow  cry»d,  ♦  Be  safely  slow. 

Thy  death  deferred  is  due  to  great  Alcides*  bow.» 

**  Mean  time  strong  Ihyas  urg*d  his  chanoe  so 
That  Lycidas,  Areos,  Imbreus  fell ;  [well. 

Ail  one  by  one,  and  fighting  face  to  face : 
CrensBus  fled,  to  fall  with  more  disgrace ; 
For,  fearful,  while  he  look'd  behind,  he  bore 
Betwixt  his  nose  and  front  the  blow  before. 
Amid  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  firay, 
Snoring  and  drunk  with  wine,  Aphidias  lay. 
Ev'n  then  the  bowl  within  his  band  he  kept, 
And  on  a  bear's  rough  hide  securely  slept, 
tiim  Phorbas  with  his  flying  dart  transfixed ; 
'Take  thy  next  draught  with  Stygian  waters  mix*dy 
And  sleep  thy  fill,'  th'  insulting  victor  cy»d ; 
Surpriz'd  with  death  unfelt,  the  Centaur  dy'd  ; 
The  riiddy  vomit,  as  he  breatb'd  his  so^, 
Repassed  his  throat,  and  fill'd  his  empty  bowl. 

**  I  saw  Petneus'  arms  employed  around 
A  well-grown  oak,  to  root  it  litnn  the  ground. 
1" his  way,  and  that,  he  wrench'd  the  fibrous  bands. 
The  trunk  was  like  a  sapling  in  his  hands. 
And  still  obeyed  the  bent :  while  thus  he  stood, 
Perithous'  dart  drove  on,  and  nailM  him  to  the 

wood. 
Lycus  and  Chromys  fell,  by  him  oppressed: 
Helops  and  Dictys  added  to  the  rest 
A  nobler  pahn :  Helops,  through  either  ear 
Transfixed,  received  the  penetrating  spear.  \ 
This  Dictys  saw ;  and,  seiz'd  with  sudden  firight. 
Leapt  heaidlong  ftom  the  hill  of  steepy  height ; 
Aud  crush'd  an  ash  beneath,  that  could  not  bear 

his  weight. 
The  shattered  tree  receives  his  fkll,  and  strikes. 
Within  hisfiill-blown  pauq<gh|k the  sharpened  spikes. 
Strong  Aphareus  had  heaved  a  mighty  stone. 
The  fragment  of  a  rook,  and  would  have  thrown; 
But  Theseus,  with  a  club  of  hardened  oak. 
The  cubit-bone  of  the  bold  Centaur  broke. 
And  left  him  maimM ;  nor  seconded  the  stroke: 
Then  leapt  ou  tall  Bianor*8  back,  (who  bore 
No  mortal  burthen  but  his  own,  before) 
Press'd  with  his  knees  his  sides ;  the  double  man, 
His  spaed  with  spiurs  increased,  unwifling  ran. 
O^e  hand  the  hero  fastened  on  his  locks ; 
His  other  ply^d  him  with  repeated  strokes. 
The  club  hung  round  his  ears  and  batter*d  brows; 
He  falls ;  and,  lashing  up  his  heels,  his  rider  throws. 

**  The  same  Herculean  arms  Nedymnus  wound. 
And  lay  by  him  Lyootas  on  the  ground  ; 
And  Hippasus,  whose  beard  his  breast  invades; 
And  Kipbeus,  haanter  of  the  woodland  sbad^ ; 
And  Tereus,  usM  with  OKMintain-bears  to  strive, 
And  from  their  dens  to  draw  th*  indignant  beasts 
alive. 

"  Demoleon  could  not  bear  this  hateful  sight. 
Or  the  long  fortune  of  th»  Athenian  knight: 
But  pulPd  with  all  his  force,  to  disengage 
From  earth  a  pine,  the  product  of  an  age : 
The  root  stuck  fast :  the  broken  trunk  he  sent 
At  Theseus :  Theseus  frustrates  his  intent. 
And  leaps  aside,  by  Pallas  warned,  the  blow 
To  shun  (for  so  he  said;  and  we  beHev*d  it  so). 
YetTiot  in  vain  th*  enormous  weight  was  cast, 
Which  Crftftofs  body  sund^rM  at  the  waist; 
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Thy  father's  squire,  Achilles,  and  his  care; 
Whom  eonquer'd  in  the  Delopeian  war. 
Their  king,  hit  present  ruin  to  prevent, 
A  pledtge  of  peace  implor'd,  to  Peleus  sent. 
Thy  sire,  with  grieving  eyes,  beheld  his  fate ; 
And  cry'd,  '  Not  long,  lov'd  Crantor,  shalt  thou 

wait 
Thy  vow'd  revenge,'  At  once  he  said,  and  threw 
His  ashen-spear,  which  quiver'd  as  it  flew, 
With  all  his  force  and  all  his  soul  apply'd ; 
The  sharp  point  enter'd  in  the  Centaur*s  side  ; 
Both  hands,  t^  wrench  it  out,  the  monster  joined; 
And  wrench'd  it  out ;  but  left  the  steel  behind. 
Stuck  in  his  lungs  it  stood :  enrag'd  he  rears 
His  hoof?,  and  down  to  ground  thy  father  bears. 
Thus  trampled  under  foot,  his  shield  defends 
His  head ;  his  other  hand  the  lance  protends. 
Ev'n  while  he  lay  extended  on  the  dust, 
He  sped  the  Centaur,  with  one  single  thrust. 
Two  more  his  lance  before  transfixed  from  fisr ; 
And  two  his  cword  had  slain  in  closer  war. 
To  these  was  added  Doryias :  who  spread 
A  bulPs  two  goring  horns  around  his  head. 
With  these  he  push'd ;  in  blood  already  dy*d : 
Him,  fearless,  I  approach'd,  and  thus  defy'd : 
*  Now,  mouster,  now,  by  proof  it  shall  appear. 
Whether  thy  horns  are  sharper,  or  my  spear.' 
At  this,  I  threw :  for  want  of  other  ward. 
He  lifted  up  his  hand,  his  frqnt  to  guard. 
His  hand  it  pass'd,  and  fiz'd  it  to  his  brow : 
Loud  shouts  of  ours  attend  the  lucky  blow : 
Him  Peleus  finished,  with  a  second  wound. 
Which  through  the  navel  pierc'd :  he  reelM  around. 
And  dragg'd  his  dangling  bowels  on  the  ground : 
Trod  what  he  dragg'd,  and  what  he  trod  he  crush'd: 
And  to  his  mother-earth,  with  empty  belly,  rushed. 

"  Nor  could  thy  form,  O  Cyllarus,  foreshow 
Thy  h.te  (if  form  to  monsters  men  allow) : 
Just  bioomVl  thy  beard,  thy  beard  of  golden  hue : 
Thy  locks,  in  golden  waves,  about  thy  shoulders 

flew. 
Sprightly  thy  look :  thy  shapes  in  every  part 
So  clean,  as  might  instruct  the  sculptor's  art. 
As  far  as  man  extended :  where  began 
The  beast,  the  beast  was  equal  to  the  nmn. 
Add  but  a  horse's  head  and  neck,  and  he, 
O  Castor,  was  a  courser  worthy  thee. 
So  was  his  back  proportion'd  for  the  seat ; 
So  rose  his  brawny  chest;  so  swiftly  mov'd  his 

feet.  Y 

Coal-black  his  colour,  but  like  jet  it  shone ; 
His  1^  and  flowing  tail  were  white  alone. 
Delov'd  by  many  maidens  of  bis  kind. 
But  fair  Hylonome  possessed  his  mind  ; 
Hylonome,  for  features,  and  for  face. 
Excelling  all  the  nymphs  of  double  race ; 
Nor  less  her  blandishments,  than  beauty,  move ; 
At  once  both  loving,  and  confessing  love. 
For  him  she  dress'd;  for  him  with  fonalecare 
She  comb'd,  and  set  in  curls  her  auburn  hair. 
Of  roses,  violets,  and  lilies  mix'd. 
And  sprigs  of  flowing  rosemary  betwixt. 
She  form'd  the  chaplet,  that  adorn'd  her  front : 
In  waters  of  the  P^asaean  fount. 
And  in  the  streams  that  from  the  fountain  play. 
She  wash'd  her  face,  and  bath'd  her  twice  a  day. 
The  scarf  of  furs,  that  hung  below  her  side. 
Was  ermin>  or  the  panther's  spotted  pride : 
Spoils  of  no  common  beast :  with  equal  flame 
They  lov'd :  their  sylyan  pleasoret  were  the 


All  day  they  honied ;  and  when  day  expii'd. 
Together  to  some  shady  cave  retir*d. 
Invited,  to  the  nuptials  both  repair : 
And,  side  by  side,  they  both  engage  in  war. 

**  Uncertain  from  what  hand,  a  flying  dart 
At  Cyllarus  was  sent,  which  pierc'd  his  heart. 
The  javelin  drawn  from  out  the  mortal  wound. 
He  faints  with  staggering  steps,  and  seeks  the 

ground : 
The  fair  within  her  arms  reoeiv'd  his  fall. 
And  strove  his  wandering  spirits  to  recall : 
And,  while  her  handdttie  streaming  blood  opiios'd, 
Join'd  fiice  to  face,  his  lips  with  hers  ahe  cios*d. 
Stifled  with  kisses,  a  sweet  death  he  dies; 
She  fills  the  fields  with  uudisUnguish'd  criea : 
At  least  her  words  were  in  her  clamour  drown'd ; 
For  my  stunn'd  ears  receiv'd  no  vocaU  sound. 
In  madness  of  her  grief  she  seiz'd  the  dart 
New  drawn,  and  reeking  from  her  lover**  heart ; 
To  her  bare  bosom  the  sharp  point  apply'd. 
And  wounded  fell,  and  falling  by  his  side,    [dyU 
Eubrac'd  him  in  her  arms,  and  thus  embracing 

"  Ev'n  still,  methinks,  i  see  Phaeocooies  ; 
Strange  was  his  habit,  and  as  odd  bis  dress. 
Six  lions  hides,  with  thongs  together  fiut» 
His  upper  part  defended  to  his  waist; 
And  where  man  ended,  the  continued  vest 
Spread  on  his  back  the  housa  and  trappings  of  a 

beast 
A  stump  too  heavy  for  a  team  to  draw 
(It  seems  a  fid>Ie,  though  the  foct  I  saw) 
He  threw  at  Pholon ;  the  descending  blow 
Divides  the  skull,  and  cleaves  his  l^ad  in  two. 
Tlie  brains,  from  nose  and  mouth,  and  either  ear, 
Came  issuing  out,  as  through  a  ooleodar 
The  curdled  milk :  or  from  the  press  the  whey. 
Driven  down  by  weights  above,  is  drain'd  away. 

"  But  him,  while  stoopingdown  to  spoil  the  slain, 
Pierc'd  through  the  paunch,  1  tumbled  on  the  plain. 
Then  Chthonius  and  Teleboas  I  slew : 
A  fork  the  former  arm'd;  a  dart  his  fellow  threw. 
The  javelin  wotmded  me  (behold  the  soar). 
Then  was  my  time  to  seek  the  Trojan  war  ; 
llien  I  was  Hector's  match  in  open  field ; 
But  he  was  then  unborn;  at  least  a  child  ; 
Now,  I  am  nothing.    I  forbear  to  tell 
By  Periphantes  how  Pyretus  fell ; 
The  Centaur  by  the  knight :  nor  will  I  stay 
On  Amphix,  or  what  deaths  he  dealt  that  day : 
What  honour,  with  a  pointless  lance,  he  won. 
Stuck  in  the  front  of  a  four-footed  man. 
What  fisune  young  Macareus  obtain'd  in  fight  s 
Or  dwell  on  Nessus,  now  retum'd  firom  flight. 
How  prophet  Mopsus  not  alone  divin'd. 
Whose  valour  equal'd  his  foreseeing  mind. 

**  Already  Cssneus,  with  his  conquering  band. 
Had  slaughter'd  five,  the  boldest  of  their  band : 
Pyrachmus,  Helymus,  Antimachus, 
Bromus  the  brave,  and  stronger  Stiphelus: 
Their  names  1  number*d,  and  remember  well. 
No  trace  remaining,  by  what  wounds  they  fell. 

•*  Latreus,  the  bulkiest  of  the  double  race. 
Whom  the  spoil'd  arms  of  slain  Halesus  grace, 
In  years  retaining  still  his  youthful  might, 
Though  his  bfaick  hairs  were  interspers'd  with 

white. 
Betwixt  th'  embattled  ranks  began  to  pmnoe, 
Proud  of  his  helm,  and  Macedonian  lance ; 
And  rode  the  ring  around ;  that  either  host. 
Might  hear  him,  while  be  made  this  empty  boast. 
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''And  frora  a  stmmpet  shall  we  suffer  staaine? 
For  Casnis  still,  not  Ccnens  is  thy  name : 
And  itiU  the  native  softness  of  thy  kind 
PrerailSy  and  leaves  the  woman  in  thy  mind. 
Remember  what  thou  wert :  what  price  was  paid 
To  change  thy  sex :  to  make  thee  not  a  maid ; 
And  bat  a  man  in  show :  go,  card  and  spin ; 
And  leave  the  bosiness  of  the  war  to  men.' 

"  While  thus  the  boaster  exercised  his  pride, 
The  fiital  spear  of  Census  reach*d  his  side : 
<   Just  in  the  mixture  of  the  kinds  it  ran ; 
Betwixt  the  nether  beast  and  apper  man. 
The  Booster,  mad  with  r^^e,  and  stung  with  smart, 
His  knee  directed  at  the  hero's  heart : 
It  strook ;  but  bounded  from  his  hardened  breast; 
Like  hail  from  tiles,  which  the  sale  house  invest; 
Nor  seem'd  the  stroke  with  more  efiect  to  come. 
Than  a  small  pebble  &lling  on  a  drum. 
He  next  his  fisuchion  try'd,  in  closer  fight ; 
Sat  the  keen  fouchion  had  no  power  to  bite. 
He  thrast ;  the  blunted  point  retum'd  again. 
*  Since  downright  blows,'  he  cry*d, '  and  thrusts  are 

vain, 
111  prove  his  side :'  in  strong  embraces  held. 
He  prov'd  his  side ;  his  side  the  sword  repell'd : 
His  hollow  belly  echo'd  to  the  stroke ; 
Untooch'd  his  body,  as  a  solid  rock ;         [broke. 
Aim'd  at  his  neck  at  last,   the  blade  in  shivers 

"  Th'  impassive  knight  stood  idle,  to  deride 
His  rage,  and  ofTerM  oft  his  naked  side : 
At  length,  *  Now,  monster,  in  thy  turn,*  he  cry'd, 
'  Try  thou  the  strength  of  Ceneus  :*  at  the  word 
He  thrust;  and  in  his  shoulder  plung'd  the  sword. 
Then  writhed  his  band;  and,  as  he  drove  it  down. 
Deep  in  his  breast,  made  many  wounds  in  one. 

"  The  Centaurs  saw,  enraged,  th'  nnhop'd  success; 
And  rushing  on,  in  crowds,  together  press; 
At  htm,  and  him  alone,  theit. darts  they  threw: 
Bepals'd  they  from  his  fritediKKly  flew. 
AmazM  they  stood ;  till  Monychus  b^an, 
'  0 dianie!  a  nation  conquer'd  by  a  man ! 
A  woman-man ;  yet  more  a  man  is  he, 
Than  aU  our  race ;  and  what  he  was,  are  we. 
Kow,  what  avail  our  nerves  ?  th*  united  force, 
Of  two  the  strongest  creatures,  man  and  horse : 
Nor  goddess4x>m,  nor  of  Ixion's  seed, 
We  seem,  (a  lover  built  for  Juno's  bed) 
Hsster'd  by  this  half  man.    Whole  mountains 

throw 
With  woods  at  once,  and  bury  him  below. 
This  only  way  remains.    Nor  need  we  doubt 
To  choak  the  soul  within,  though  not  to  force  it 

out. 
Heap  weights,  instead  of  wounds:'  hechanc'dtosee 
Where  sootbem  storms  had  rooted  up  a  tree ; 
This,  rais'd  from  earth,  against  the  foe  he  threw; 
Th'  example  shown,  bis  fellow  brutes  pursue. 
With  forest-loads  the  warrior  they  invade ; 
Othrys  and  Pelion  soon  were  void  of  shade; 
And  spreading  groves  were  naked  mountains  made. 
PressM  with  the  burthen,  Cseneus  pants  for  breath; 
And  on  his  shoulders  bears  the  unooden  death. 
To  heave  th*  intolerable  weight  he  tries ; 
At  length  it  rose  above  his  month  and  eyes  ; 
Yet  still  he  heaves,  and,  struggling  with  despair, 
Shakes  all  aside,  and  gains  a  gulp  of  air : 
A  short  relief,  which-  but  prolongs  his  pain ; 
He  £unts  by  fits  ;  and  then  respires  again : 
At  last,  the  burthen  only  nods  above. 
As  when  an  eanhqnake  ttin  th'  IdsaA  grove* 


Doubtful  his  death :  he  suffocated  seem'd 

To  most ;  but  otherwise  our  Mopsus  deem'd. 

Who  said,  he  saw  a  yellow  bird  arise 

From  out  the  pile,  and  cleave  the  liquid  skies : 

I  saw  it  too :  with  golden  feaChers  bright. 

Nor  e'er  before  beheld  so  strange  a  sight. 

Whom  Mopsus  viewing,  as  it  soar'd  around 

Our  troop,  and  heard  the  pinions  rattling  sound, 

*  All  hail,*  he  cry'd,  *  thy  country's  grace  and  love  ; 

Once  first  of  men  below,  now  first  of  birds  above.' 

Its  author  to  the  story  gave  belief; 

Fw  us,  our  courage  was  increas'd  by  grief: 

Asham'd  to  see  a  single  man,  pursu'd 

With  odds,  to  sink  beneath  a  multitude. 

We  push'd  the  foe,  and  forcM  to  shameful  fight ; 

Part  fell ;  and  part  escap'd  by  favour  of  the  night.*^ 

This  tale,  by  Nestor  told,  did  much  displease 
Tlepolemus,  the  seed  of  Hercules : 
For,  often  he  had  heard  his  father  say, 
Hiat  he  himself  was  present  at  the  fniy; 
And  more  than  shar'd  the  glories  of  the  day. 

"  Old  Chronicle,"  he  said,  "  among  the  rest. 
You  might  have  nam'd  Alcides  at  the  least : 
Is  he  not  worth  your  praise  ? "   The  Pylian  prince 
Sigh'd  ere  he  spoke;  then  made  this  proud  defence. 
"  My  former  woes,  in  long  oblivion  drown'd, 
I  would  have  lost ;  but  you  renew  the  wound : 
Better  to  pass  him  o'er,  than  to  relate 
The  cause  I  have  your  mighty  sire  to  hate. 
His  fiune  has  fill'd  the  world,  and  reacb'd  the  sky; 
(Which,  oh,  I  wish,  with  truth,  I  could  deny) ! 
We  praise  not  Hector;  though  his  name,  we  know. 
Is  great  in  arms ;  tis  hard  to  praise  a  foe. 

"  He,  your  great  fiither,  level'd  to  the  ground 
Messenia's  towers :  nor  better  fortune  found 
Elis,  and  Pylas ;  that  a  neighbouring  state, 
And  this  my  own  :  both  guiltless  of  their  Cite. 
**  To  pass  the  rest,  twelve,  wanting  one,  he 
slew; 
My  brethren,  who  their  birth  from  Neleus  drew. 
All  youths  of  early  promise,  had  they  liv'd ; 
By  him  they  perish'd :  I  alone  surviv'd. 
The  rest  were  easy  conqiiest :  but  the  fiite 
Of  Periclymenos  is  wondrous  to  relate. 
To  him  our  common  grandsire  of  the  main 
Had  given  to  change  his  form,  and,  chang'd,  re- 
sume again. 
Vary'd  at  pleasure,  every  shape  he  try'd  ; 
And  in  all  beasts  Alcides  still  defy'd : 
Vanquish'd  on  Earth,  at  length  he  soar'd  above  ; 
Chang'd  to  the  bird,  that  bears  the  bolt  of  Jove : 
The  new^issembled  eagle,  now  endu'd 
With  peak  and  pounces,  Hercules  pursu'd. 
And  cuff'd  his  manly  cheeks,  and  tore  his  foce; 
Then,  saf'  retir'd,  and  tour'd  in  empty  space. 
Alcides  bore  not  long  his  fljring  foe. 
But,  bending  his  inevitable  bow, 
Reach'd  him  in  air,  suspended  as  be  stood  ; 
And  in  his  pinion  fix'd  the  fieatherM  wood. 
Light  was  the  wound ;  but  in  the  sinew  hung 
The  point ;  and  his  disabled  wing  unstrung. 
He  wheel'd  in  air«  and  stretch'd  his  vans  in  vain  ^ 
His  vans  no  longer  could, his  flight  sustain : 
For  while  one  gather'd  wind,  one,  unsupply'd, 
Huncr  drooping  down;  nor  pois'd  his  other  side. 
He  fell:  the  shaft,  that  slightly  was  impress'd. 
Now  from  his  heavy  fall  with  weight  increas'd 
Drove  through  his  neck,  aslant;  he  spurns  the 

ground, 
And  the  soul  issues  through  the  weazon's  wound. 
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**  Now,  brave  commander  of  the  Rhodian  seas, 
What  praise  is  due  from  me  to  Hercules  ? 
Silence  is  all  the  vengeance  I  decree 
For  my  slain  brothers ;  but  'tis  peace  with  thee." 

Thus  with  a  Auwiug  tongue  old  Nestor  spoke : 
Then,  to  full  bowls  each  other  they  provoke : 
K    At  length,  with  weariness  and  wine  oppressed, 
They  rise  from  table,  and  withdraw  to  rest. 

The  sire  of  Cygnus,  monarch  of  the  main. 
Mean  time,  laments  his  son,  in  battle  slain : 
And  vows  the  victor's  death,  nor  vows  in  vain. 
For  nine  long  years  the  sroother'd  pain  be  bore 
(Achilles  was  not  ripe  for  fate  before) : 
Then  when  he  saw  the  promised  hour  was  near. 
Re  thus  bespoke  tlie  god  that  guides  the  year. 
.**  Immortal  uifsprjng  of  my  brother  Jove  ;* 
My  brightest  nephew,  and  whom  best  I  love. 
Whose  hands  were  join'd  with  mine  to  raise  the 

wall 
Of  tottering  Troy,  now  nodding  to  her  fall ; 
Dost  thou  not  mourn  oar  power  employ'd  in  vain^ 
And  the  defenders  of  our  city  slain  ? 
To  pass  the  rest,  could  noble  Hector  lie 
UnpityM,  dragg'd  around  his  native  Troy  ? 
And  yet  the  murderer  lives :  himself  by  far 
A  greater  plague,  than  all  the  wasteful  war : 
He  lives  j  the  proud  Pelides  lives,  to  boast 
Our  town  destroyed,  our  common  labour  lost ! 
O,  could  I  meet  him !  But  I  wish  too  late ; 
To  prove  my  trident,  is  not  in  his  fate. 
But  let  him  try  (for  that's  allow'd)  thy  dart^ 
And  pierce  his  only  penetrable  part." 
Apollo  bows  to  the  superior  throne ; 
And  to  his  uncle's  anger  adds  his  own. 
Then,  in  a  cloud  involved,  he  takes  his  flight. 
Where  Greeks  and  Trojans  mix'd  in  mortal  fight; 
And  found  out  Paris  lurking  where  he  stood. 
And  stain'd  his  arrows  with  plebeian  blood : 
Phoebus  to  him  alone  the  god  confess'd, 
Then  to  the  recreant  knight  he  thus  address'd : 
*'  Dost  thou  not  blush,  to  spend  thy  shafts  in  vain 
On  a  degenerate  and  ignoble  train  ? 
If  iame,  or  better  vengeance,  be  thy  care. 
There  aim,  am},  with  one  arrow,  end  the  war." 

He  said ;  and  showed  from  far  the  blazing  shield 
And  sword,  which  but  Achilles  none  could  wield  j 
And  how  he  mov'd  a  god  and  mow'd  the  standing 
The  deity  himself  directs  aright  [field. 

Th'  envenom'd  shaft ;  and  win^s  the  fetal  flight. 
Thus  fdl  the  foremost  of  the  Grecian  name; 
And  he,  the  base  adulterer,  boasts  the  feme. 
A  spectacle  to  glad  the  Trojan  train  ; 
And  please  old  Priam,  after  Hector  slain. 
If  by  a  female  liand  he  had  foreseen 
He  was  to  die,  his  wish  had  rather  been 
The  lance  and  double  ax  of  the  fair  warrior  queen. 
And  now,  the  terrour  of  the  Xrojan  field. 
The  Grecian  honour,  ornament,  and  shield, 
High  on  a  pile,  th*  unconquer'd  chief  is  plac'd : 
The  god,  that  arm'd  him  first,  consum'd  at  last, 
Of  all  the  mighty  man,  the  small  remains 
A  tittle  urn,  and  scarcely  fillVl,  oontainsL 
Yet  great  in  Homer,  still  Achilles  lives  j 
And,  equal  to  himself,  himself  survives. 

His  buckler  owns  its  former  lord ;  and  brings 
New  cause  of  strife  betwixt  contending  kings ; 
Who  worthiest,  after  him,  his  sword  to  wield, 
Or  wear  his  armour,  or  sustain  his  shield. 
Ev'n  Diomedc  sate  mute,  with  down-cast  eyes ; 
Conscious  of  wonted  worth  to  win  the  prize : 


Nor  Menel^us  presumed  these  arms  to  claim. 

Nor  he  the  king  of  men,  a  greater  name. 

Two  rivals  only  rose  :  Laertes'  son. 

And  the  vast  bulk  of  Ajax  Telamon. 

The  kiunf,  who  cherish'd  each  with  equal  love^ 

And  from  himself  all  emy  would  remove. 

Left  both  to  be  determined  by  the  laws  ; 

Aud  to  the  Greciau  cbie^  tr&nsferr'd  the  cau£e. 
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The  chiefs  were  set,  the  soldiers  crowned  the  field; 

To  these  the  master  of  the  sevenfold  shield 

Upstarted  fierce,  and,  kindled  with  disdain. 

Eager  to  speak,  unable  to  contain 

His  boiling  rage,  he  roll'd  his  eyes  around 

The  shore,  and  Grecian  galleys  bauPd  a-ground. 

Then  stretching  out  his  hands,  "  O  Jove," he crj'H, 

"  Must  then  our  cause  before  the  fleet  be  trj'd? 

And  dares  Ulyss^  for  the  prize  contend. 

In  sight  of  what  he  durst  not  once  defend  ? 

But  basely  fled  that  memorable  day. 

When  I  from  Hector's  bauds  redeem'd  the  flaming 

So  much  'tis  safer  at  the  noisy  bar  [P^)'* 

With  words  to  flourish,  than  eueage  in  war. 

By  diflferent  methods  we  maintain'd  our  right. 

Nor  am  1  made  to  talk,  nor  he  to  fight. 

In  bloody  fields  I  labour  to  be  great ; 

His  arms  are  a  smooth  tongue,  and  soft  deceit. 

Nor  need  I  speak  my  dee-ds,  for  those  you  see ; 

I'he  Sun  and  day  are  witnesses  for  me. 

Let  him  who  fights  unseen  relate.his  own. 

And  vouch  the  silent  stai-s  and  conscious  Moon. 

Great  is  the  prize  demanded,  1  confess, 

But  such  an  abject  iu*al  makes  it  less. 

That  gift,  those  honours,  he  but  hopVl  to  gain. 

Can  leave  qo  room  for  Ajax  to  be  vain : 

Losing  he  wins,  because  his  uamc  will  be 

Ennobled  by  defeat,  who  durst  contend  with  mp. 

Were  mine  own  valour  question'd,  yet  m^^  blood 

Without  that  plea  would  make  my  title  good  : 

My  sire  was  Telamon,  whose  arms,  employ'd 

With  Hercules,  these  Trojan  walls  destroyed; 

And  who  before,  with  Jason,  sent  from  Greece, 

In  the  first  ship  brought  home  the, golden  fleece: 

Great  Telamon  from  .£acus  derives 

His  birth  (th'  inquisitor  of  -uilty  lives 

In  shades  below  ^  where  Sisyphus,  whose  son 

This  thief  is  thought,  rolls  up  the  restless  heavy 

stone). 
Just  .£acus  the  king  of  gods  above 
Begot :  thus  Ajax  is  the  third  from  Jove. 
Nor  should  I  seek  advantage  from  my  line. 
Unless,  Achilles,  it  were  mix'd  with  thine: 
As  next  of  kin  Achilles'  arms  I  claim ; 
This  fellow  would  ingraft  a  foreign  name 
Upon  Our  stock,  and  the  Sisyphian  seed 
By  fraud  and  theft  asserts  his  father'^  breed. 
Then  must  I  lose  these  arms,  because  I  came 
To  fight  uncalled,  a  voluntary  name  ? 
Nor  shunn'd  the  cause,  but  oficr'd  you  ray  aid, 
While  he,  long  lurking,  was  to  war  betray *d  : 
Forc'd  to  the  fi.;ld  he  came,  but  in  the  rear  • 
And  feign'd  distraction  to  conceal  his  fear  : 
Till  one  more  cunning  caught  him  in  the  snaie, 
(III  for  himself)  and  dragg'd  him  into  war. 
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Now  let  a  hero's  arms  a  coward  ve«t. 
And  he,  who  shium'd  all  honours,  gam  the  hest; 
And  let  me  stand  excluded  from  my  right, 
Robbed  of  my  khi9man*s  arms,  who  first  appearVl 

in  6gbt. 
Better  for  as,  at  home  he  had  remained, 
Had  it  been  tme  the  madness  which  he  feigned, 
Or  so  believ'd ;  the  ^ess  had  been  onr  shame, 
Tbe  less  his  counsell'd  crime,  which  brands  the 

Grecian  name  5 
Nor  Pbiloctetes  had  been  left  enclosed 
In  a  bare  isle,  to  wants  and  pains  exposM, 
Where  to  tbe  rocks,  with  solitary  groans. 
His  suiSerings  and  our  baseness  he  bemoans ; 
iind  wishes  (so  may  Heaven  his  wish  fiilfil) 
The  due  reward  to  him  who  caus'd  his  ill. 
Kow  be,  with  us  to  Troy's  destrnction  sworn, 
Onr  brother  of  the  war,  by  whom  are  borne 
Alcides'  arrows,  pent  in  narrow  bounds. 
With  cold  and  hunger  pinch'd,  and  pain'd  with 

wounds. 
To  findlihn  food  and  clothing,  must  employ 
Against  the  hirds  the  shafts  due  to  the  ftite'of 

Troy. 
Yet  still  he  lives,  and  lives  from  treason  ^nee, 
Because  he  left  Ulysses'  company : 
Poor  Palamede  might  wish,  so  void  of  aid 
Rather  to  have  been  left,  than  so  to  death  betray»d. 
Tbe  coward  bore  the  man  immortal  spite. 
Who  sham'd  him  out  of  madness  into  fight : 
Nor,  daring  otherwise  to  vent  his  bate ; 
Accused  him  first  of  treason  to  the  state ; 
And  then  for  proof  produced  the  golden  store 
Himself  had  hidden  in  his  tent  before : 
Thus  of  two  champions  he  deprived  our  host. 
By  exile  one, 'and  one  by  treason  lost. 
Thus  fights  Ulysses,  thus  his  fame  extends, 
A  formidable  man,  but  to  his  friends: 
Great,  for  what  greatness  is  in  words  and  sound : 
Ev'n  faith^i  Nestor  less  in  both  is  found : 
But  that  he  might  without  a  rival  reign, 
He  left  his  &ithfV]l  Nestor  on  the  plain  5 
Forsook  his  friend  ev'n  at  his  utmost  need. 
Who,  tir'd  and  tardy,  with  his  wounded  steed, 
CryM  out  for  aid,  and  callM  him  by  his  name; 
Bttt  Covardioe  has  neither  ears  nor  shame : 
Tbos  fled  the  good  old  man,  bereft  of  aid, 
And,  for  as  much  as  lay  in  him,  betray'd. 
That  this  is  not  a  fable  fbrg'd  by  me, 
like  one  of  his,  an  Ulyssean  lie, 
1  vouch  ev'n  Diomede,  who,  though  his  fViend, 
Cannot  that  act  excuse,  much  less  defend : 
He  caird  him  back  aloud,  and  tax'd  his  ffear; 
And  sore  enough  he  heard,  but  durst  not  hear. 
"  The  gods  with  equal  eyes  on  mortals  look ; 
He  jnst]y  was  forsaken,  who  fbrsook : 
Wanted  that  succour  he  refus'd  to  lend. 
Found  every  fellow  such  another  friend  : 
No  wonder,  if  he  roar'd  that  all  might  h^ar, 
His  elocution  was  increased  by  fear : 
1  beard,  1  ran,  I  found  him  out  of  breath. 
Pate,  trembling,  and  half  dead  with  fear  of  death. 
Though  he  had  judged  himself  by  his  own  laws, 
And  stood  condemn*d,  1  helpM  the  common  cause: 
^ith  my  broad  buckler  hid  him  from  the  foe, 
i^rht  the  shield  trembling  as  he  lay  below) 
And  from  impending  fate  the  coward  freed  t 
Good  Heaven  forgive  me  for  so  bad  a  deed! 
^  still  he  will  persist,  and  urge  the  strifb, 
^Wi  let  him  give  ma  back. his  forfeit  lifet 


Let  him  return  to  that  opprobrious  field  ; 
Again  creep^under  my  protecting  shield : 
Let  him  lie  wounded,  let  the  foe  he  near. 
And  let  his  quivering  heart  confess  his  fear  ; 
There  put  him  in  the  very  jaws  of  Fate ; 
And  let  him  plead  bis  cause  in  that  estate : 
And  yet,  when  snatch'd  from  Death,  when  from 

below 
My  lifted  shield  I  loos'd  and  let  him  go,    [bound 
Good  Heavens,  how  light  he  rose,  with  what  a 
He  sprung  from  Earthy  forgetful  of  his  wound  t 
How  fresh,  how  eager  then  his  feet  to  ply ; 
Who  had  not  strength  to  stand,  had  s^ed  to  fly  I 
Hector  came  on,  and  brought  the  gods  along; 
Fear  seiz'd  ali^e  the  feeble  and  the  strong  : 
£ach  Greek  was  an  Ulysses ;  such  a  drt^ 
Th»  approach,  and  ev»n  the  sound,  of  Hector  bred : 
Him,  fleshed  with  slaughter,  and  with  conquest 

crown'd, 
I  met,  and  over-tum'd  him  to  the  groond. 
When  after,  matchless  as  he  deemed  in  might. 
He  challenged  all  our  host  to  single  fight 
All  eyes  were  fix'd  on  me:  the  lots  were  thrown; 
But  for  your  champion  I  was  wished  alone :  [yield ; 
Your  vows  were  heard;   we  fought,  and  neither 
Yet  I  retnm*d  unvanquish'd  from  the  field. 
With  Jove  to  friend  th*  insuiting  Trojan  came, 
And  menaced  us  with  force,  our  fleet  with  flame : 
Was  it  the  strength  of  this  tongucvaliant  lord. 
In  that  black  hour  that  savM  you  from  the  swonl } 
Or  was  my  breast  escpos'd  alone,  to  brave 
A  thousaiul  swords,  a  thousand  ships  to  save  ? 
The  hopes  of  your  return !  and  can  you  yieldi. 
For  a  sav'd  fleet,  less  than  a  single  shield  ? 
Think  it  no  boast,  O  Grecians,  if  I  deem 
These  arms  want  Ajax,  more  than  Ajax  them  ; 
Or,  I  with  them  an  equal  honour  share ; 
They  honouiM  to  be  worn,  and  I  to  wear. 
Will  he  compare  my  courage  with  his  flight  ? 
As  well  he  may  compare  the  day  with  night. 
Night  is  indeed  the  province  of  his  reign : 
Yet  all  his  dark  exploits  no  more  contain. 
Than  a  spy  taken,  and  a  sleeper  slain ; 
A  priest  made  prisoner,  Pdlas  made  a  prey  1 
But  none  of  all  these  actions  done  by  day : 
Nor  aught  of  these  was  done  and  Diomede  away. 
If  on  such  petty  merits  you  confer 
So  vast  a  prize,  let  each  his  portion  share  ; 
Make  a  just  dividend:  and  if  not  all. 
The  greater  part  to  Diomede  wUl  (kll. 
But  why  for  Ithacus  such  arms  as^ose. 
Who  naked  and  t>y  night  invades  his  foes  ? 
The  glittering  helm  by  moonlight  will  proclaim 
The  latent  robber,  and  prevent  his  game : 
Nor  could  he  hold  his  tottering  bead  upright 
Beneath  that  motion,  or  sustain  the  weight ; 
Nor  that  right  arm  could  toss  the  beamy  lance ; 
Much  less  the  left  that  ampler  shield  advance, 
Ponderous  with  precious  weight,  and  rough  with 
Of  the  round  world  in  risiug  gold  embossed,  [cost 
That  orb  would  ill  become  his  hand  to  wield. 
And  look  as  for  the  gold  he  stole  the  shield ; 
Which  ahould  your  erroar  on  the  wretsh' bestow, 
It  would  not  frighten,  but  allure  the  fbe:^ 
Why  asks  he,  what  avails  hhn  not  in  fight» 
And  wotfld  but  cumber  and  retard  his  flight 
In  which  his  onliy  exoeUeoce  is  placM  ? 
You  give  him  dcvth,  that  intereept  his  hasta. 
Add,  that  his  own  is  yet  a  muiden-shield. 
Nor  tht  toMt  di&t  has  suflE*i^d  in  the  field, 
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-Guiltless  of  fight:  mine  batteiM»  hewM,  and  liror'd, 
Worn  out  of  senrioe,  must  forsake  his  lord. 
What  ferther  need  of  words  our  right  to  scan  ? 
My  anguments  are  deeds,  let  action  speak  the  man. 
Since  from  a  champion's  anns  the  strife  arose, 
So  cast  the  glorious  prize  amid  the  foes ; 
Then  send  us  to  redeem  both  arms  and  shield. 
And  let  him  wear  who  wins  them  in  Uie  field." 

He  said :  a  murmur  from  the  multitude. 
Or  somewhat  like  a  stifled  shout,  ensued : 
Till  irom  his  seat  arose  Laertes'  son, 
Look'd  down  awhile,  and  paus*d  ere  he  begun ; 
Then  to  th*  expecting  audience  raised  his  look. 
And  not  without  prepared  attention  spoke  : 
Soft  was  his  tone,  and  sober  was  his  face ; 
Actionhis  words,  and  woids his  action  grace.[prayer, 

"  If  Heaven,  my  lords,  had  heatd  our  common 
These  arms  had  caus'd  tio  quarrel  for  an  heir  ; 
Still  great  AchiUes  had  his  own  possessed. 
And  we  with  great  Achilles  had  been  bless'd. 
But  since  baid  Fate,  and  Hearen's  severe  decree, 
Have  ravish'd  him  away  from  you  and  me 
(At  this  he  sigh'd,  and  wip'd  bis  eyes,  and  drew. 
Or  seem'd  to  draw,  some  drops  of  kindly  dew) 
Who  better  can  succeed  Achilles  lost, 
Tiian  he  who  gave  Achilles  to  your  host  ? 
lliis  only  I  request,  that' neither  be 
May  gain,  by  being  what  he.  seems  to  be, 
A  stupid  thing,  nor  I  may  lose  the  prize. 
By  having  sense,  which  Heaven  to  him  denies : 
Since,  great  or  small,  the  talent  I  eigoy*d 
Was  ever  in  the  common  cause  empIoy*d : 
Kor  let  my  wit,  and  wonted  eloquence. 
Which  often  has  been  us'd  in  your  defence 
And  in  my  own,  this  only  time  be  hrought 
To  bear  against  myself,  and  deem'd  a  fiiult. 
Make  not  a  crime  where  Nature  made  it  none  ; 
For  every  man  may  fireely  use  his  own. 
The  deeds  of  long-descended  ancestors 
Are  but  by  grace  of  imputation  ours. 
Theirs  in  e^BCt :  but  since  he  dnws  his  line 
From  Jofe,  and  seems  to  plead  a  right  divine; 
From  Jove,  likeliim,  I  claim  my  pedigree^ 
And  am  descended  in  the  same  degree  t 
My  sire,  Laertes,  was  Areesius'  heir, 
Arcesius  was  the  son  of  Jupiter : 
No  parricide,  no  banish'd  man,  is  known 
li^  all  my  line :  let  him  excuse  hi^  own. 
Hermes  ennobles  too  my  mother's  side. 
By  both  my  parents  to  the  gods  ally'd ; 
But  not  bemuse  that  on  the  female  pait 
My  blood  is  better,  dare  I  claim  desert. 
Or  that  my  sire  from  parricide  is  free ; 
But  judge  by  merit  betwixt  him  and  me : 
The  prize  be  to  the  best ;  pit>vided  yet. 
That  Ajax  for  a  while  his  kin  forget, 
And  his  great  sire,  and  greater  uncle's  name. 
To  fortify  by  them  his  feeble  claim : 
Be  kindred  and  relation  laid  aside. 
And  honour's  cause,  by  laws  of  honoiir  try^ : 
For  if  he  plead  proximity  of  blood. 
That  empty  title  is  with  ease  withstood. 
Peleus,  the  hero's  sire,  more  nigh  than  he. 
And  Pyrrbus  bis  undoubted  progeny. 
Inherit  first  these  trophies  of  the  field ; 
To  Scyroe,  or  to  Phthia,  send  the  shield : 
And  Teucer  has  an  uncle's  right;  yet  he 
Waves  his  pretensions,  nor  contends  with  me. 

'*  Then,  since  the  cause  on  pure  desert  is  plac'd, 
Whence  shall  1  take  my  riwj  what  ceckon  last  ? 


I  not  presume  on  every  act  to  dwell, 
But  take  these  few,  in  order  as  they  fell. 

"  Thetis,  who  knew  the  Fates,  apply 'd  ber  care 
To  keep  Achilles  in  disguise  from  war  ; 
And,  till  the  threatening  influence  were  past, 
A  woman's  habit  on  the  hero  cast. 
All  eyes  were  cozen'd  by  the  borrow'd  Test, 
And  Ajax  (never  wiser  than  the  rest) 
Found  no  PeUdes  there :  at  length  1  came 
With  proffer'd  wares  to  this  pretended  dame ; 
She,  not  diycover'd  by  her  mien  or  voice, 
Betray'd  her  manhood  by  her  manly  choice  ; 
And  while  on  ibmalc  toys  her  fellows  look. 
Grasped  in  lier  warlike  hand,  a  javelin  shook  ; 
Whom,  by  this  act  reveal'd,  I  thus  bespoke : 
'  O  goddess-bom !  resist  not  Heaven's  decree. 
The  fidl  of  Ilium  is  reserved  for  thee  j* 
Then,  seiz'd  him,,  and,  produced  in  open  li^t. 
Sent  blushing  to  the  field  the  fotal  knight. 
Mine  then  ai*e  all  his  actions  of  the  war  $ 
Great  Telephus  was  conquered  by  my  spear. 
And  after  cur'd :  to  me  the  Tbebans  owe, 
Lesbos  and  Tenedos,  their  overthrow ; 
Scyros  and  Cylla :  not  on  all  to  dwell. 
By  me  Lyrnesus  and  strong  Chrysa  fdl : 
And  since  I  sent  the  man  who  Hector  slew. 
To  me  the  noble  Hector's  death  is  due : 
Those  arms  1  pat  into  his  living  hand,  % 

Those  arms,  Pelides  dead,  I  now  demand. 

*'  WhenGrcecewas  injui'dintheSpartan  prince» 
And  met  at  Aulis  to  revenge  th*  ofieoce, 
*Twas  a  dead  calm,  or  adverse  blasts,  that  retgoM, 
And  in  the  port  the  wind-bound  fleet  detained : 
Bad  signs  were  seen,  and  oracles  severe 
Were  daily  thunder'd  in  our  generaPs  ear : 
That  by  his  daughter*s  blood  we  must  appease 
Diana's  kindled  wrath,  and  free  the  seas. 
Aflfection,  interest,  fame,  his  heart  assaii'd  ; 
But  soon  the  father  d'er  the  king  prevaiPd : 
Bokl,  on  himself  he  took  the  pious  crime. 
As  angry  with  the  gods,  as  they  with  him. 
No  subject  could  sustain  their  sovereign's  look. 
Till  this  hard  enterprize  1  undertook : 
I  only  durst  th'  imperial  power  control. 
And  undennin'd  the  parent  in  his  soul ; 
Forc'd  him  t*  exert  the  king  for  common  good. 
And  pay  our  ransom  with  his  daughter's  blood. 
Never  was  cause  more  difficult  to  plead. 
Than  where  the  judge  against  himself  decreed: 
Yet  this  I  won  by  dint  of  argument; 
The  wrongs  his  injur'd  brother  underwent. 
And  his  own  office,  sham'd  him  to  consent. 

**  'Twas  harder  yet  to  move  the  mother's  mind. 
And  to  this  heavy  task  was  1  designed : 
Reasons  against  her  love  1  knew  were  vain : 
1  circumvented  whom  1  could  not  gain : 
Had  Ajax  been  employ'd,  our  slacken'd  sails 
Had  still  at  Aniis  waited  happy  gales. 

■"  Arriv'd  at  Troy,  your  choice  was  fix'd  on  me, 
A  fearless  envoy,  fit  for  a  bold  embassy : 
Secure,  I  enterM  through  the  hostile  court. 
Glittering  with  steel  aod  crouded  with  resort : 
There  in  the  midst  of  arms,  1  plead  our  cause, 
Ui*ge  the  foul  rape,  and  violated  laws ; 
Accuse  the  foes,  as  authors  of  the  strife. 
Reproach  the  ravisher,  demand  the  wife. 
Priam,  Antenor,  and  the  wiser  few, 
1  mov'd ;  but  Paris  and  his  lawless  crew     [stood 
Scarce  held  their  hands,  and  lifted  swords:  but 
In  act  to  quench  their  impious  thicst  of  blood : 
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This  Mendmns  knowt ;  expovM  to  share 
With  me  the  rough  preludiom  of  the  war. 

**  Endless  it  were  to  tdl  what  I  have  done. 
Id  aims,  or  counsel,  since  the  siege  begun: 
The  first  encouuters  past,  the  foe  repell'd. 
They  sknlk'd  within  the  town,  we  kept  the  field, 
War  seem'd  asleep  for  nine  long  years ;  at  length. 
Both  sides  resolv*d  to  push,  we  try'd  our  strength, 
Nov  what  did  Ajax  while  our  arms  took  breath, 
Vers'd  only  in  the  gross  mechanic  trade  of  death  ? 
If  you  require  my  deeds,  with  ambush*d  arms 
I  trapp*d  the  foe,  or  tir'd  with  false  alarms ; 
Secur'd  ,the  ships,  drew  lines  along  the  plain, 
The  Minting  cheer'd,  chastis'd  the  rebel-train, 
Frorided  fbrafe^  our  qpent  anus  renew'd ; 
Employed  at  hoNne,  or  sent  abroad,  the  common 
cause  pursued. 

**  The  king,  d^uded  in  a  dream  by  Jove, 
Despair'd  to  take  the  town,  and  order'd  to  remoTC. 
What  subject  durst  arraign  the  power  supiemet 
Pniducing  JoTe  to  justify  his  dream  ? 
Ajax  mi^t  wish  the  soldiers  to  retain 
From  shameful  flight,  but  wishes  were  in  vain ; 
As  wanting  of  efifisct  had  been  his  words. 
Such  as  of  course  his  thundering  tongue  afibrds. 
But  did  this  boaster  threaten,  did  he  pray. 
Or  by  his  own  example  urge  their  stay  ? 
Noae,  none  of  these,  but  ran  himself  away. 
I  taw  htm  run,  and  was  asham'd  to  see  ; 
Who  piy'd  his  lieet  so  Cut  to  get  aboard  as  he  ? 
Then,  speeding  thnratgh  the  place,   I  made  a 

stand, 
Aad  loudly  cry*d, '  O  base  degenerate  band, 
To  leave  a  town  already  in  your  hand. 
After  so  long  expense  of  blcK>d,  for  fame. 
To  bring  home  nothing  but  perpetual  shame !' 
These  words,  or  what  1  have  forgotten  since, 
(For  grief  inspir'd  me  then  with  eloquCtoce) 
Bedued  their  minds,  they  leave  the  crowded  port, 
And  to  their  late  forsaken  camp  resort; 
Diimay'd  the  council  met :  this  man  was  there, 
fiat  mote,  and  not  recover'd  of  his  fear : 
Thenites  tax'd  the  king,  and  loudly  rail'd. 
But  his  wide-opening  mouth  with  blows  1  sealed 
Then,  rising,  I  excite  their  souls  to  fame. 
And  kindle  sleeping  virtue  into  flame. 
Frum  thence,  whatever  he  performed  in  fight 
It  justly  mine  who  drew  him  back  from  flight. 

**  Whichof  the  Grecian  chiefrconsorU  with  thee  ? 
Bat  Diomede  desires  my  company, 
And  still  comnranicates  his  praise  with  me. 
As  guided  by  a  god,  secure  he  goes, 
AnnM  with  my  fellowship,  amid  the  foes : 
And  sure  no  little  merit  I  may  boast. 
Whom  such  a  man  adecU  from  such  an  hott| 
llnforc^d  by  loU,  I  went  without  affright. 
To  dare  with  him  the  dangers  of  the  night  s 
On  the  same  errand  sent,  we  met  the  spy 
Of  Hector,  double-tongued,  and  us'd  to  lie ; 
Him  I  dinatch'd,  but  not  till,  undermined, 
I  drew  him  first  to  tell  what  treacherous  Troy 

design'd: 
^y  task  performed,  with  praise  I  had  retired,    ' 
But,  not  content  with  this,  to  greater  praise  aspir'd; 
Inrsded  RhoBsus,  and  his  Thracion  crew, 
And  him,  and  his,  in  their  own  strength,  I  slew ; 
BetomM  a  victor,  all  my  vows  complete. 
With  the  king's  chariot,  in  his  royal  seat : 
Bcftiie  m-  now  his  arms,  whose  fiery  steeds 
Were  pronis'd  to  the  spy  for  his  noctumvl  dctds : 


And  let  dull  Ajax  bear  away  my  right 
When  all  his  days  out-balanoe  this  one  night 

**  Nor  fought  I  darkling  still:  the  Sun  beheld 
With  slaughtered  Lycians  when  I  strew'd  the  field : 
You  saw  and  counted,  as  I  passed  along, 
Alastor,  Cromius,  Ceranos  the  strong, 
Alcander,  Prytanis,  and  Halius, 
Noemon,  Charopes,  and  Ennomus, 
Choon,  Chersidamas;  and  five  beside, 
Men  of  obscure  descent,  but  courage  try'd : 
All  these  this  hand  laid  breathless  on  the  ground^ 
Nor  want  1  proofk  of  many  a  manly  wound : 
All  honest,  all  before :  believe  not  me ; 
Words  may  deceive,  but  credit  what  you  see.** 
At  this  he  bar^d  his  breast,  and  show*d  his  scars. 
As  of  a  furrowed  field,  weU  ploughed  with  wars  ; 
**  Nor  is  this  part  uoexercisM,*>  said  he  | 
«  That  giant  bulk  of  his  from  wounds  is  ine : 
Safe  in  his  shield  he  fears  no  foe  to  try. 
And  better  manages  bis  blood  than  I : 
But  this  avails  me  not ;  our  boaster  sjtrove 
Not  with  our  foes  alone,  but  partial  Jove, 
To  save  the  fleet  x  this  I  confess  is  true, 
(Nor  will  1  take  from  any  man  his  due)  ' 
But  thus  assimiing  all,  he  robs  from  you. 
Some  part  of  honour  to  your  share  will  fall. 
He  did  the  best  indeed,  but  did  not  alL 
Patrocles  in  Achilles'  arms,  and  thought 
The  chief  he  seemHi,  with  equal  ardour  fought; 
Preserv'd  the  fleet,  repelled  the  raging  fire. 
And  forc'd  the  fearful  Trojans  to  retire. 

**  But  Ajax  boasts,  that  he  was  only  thought 
A  match  fbr  Hector,  who  the  combat  sought : 
Sure  be  forgets  the  king,  the  chiefs,  and  me} 
All  were  as  eager  for  the  fight  as  he  ; 
He,  but  the  ninth,  and,  not  by  public  voice. 
Or  ours  preferred,  was  only  Fortune's  choice  s 
They  foi^^t ;  nor  can  our  hero  boast  th'  event. 
For  Hecfbr  from  the  field  unwounded  went. 

"  Why  am  I  forCd  to  name  that  fetal  day, 
That  snatchM  the  pn^  and  pride  of  Greece  away? 
I  saw  Pelides  sink,  with  pious  grief. 
And  ran  in  vain,  aJas  1  to  his  relief; 
For  the  brave  soul  was  fled:  full  of  my  finend, 
I  rushM  amid  the  war,  his  relics  to  defend : 
Nor  oeas'd  my  toil  till  I  redeem'd  the  prey. 
And,  loaded  with  Achilles,  march'd  away : 
Those  arms,  which  on  these  shoulders  then  I  bore, 
*Tis  just  you  to  these  shoulders  should  restore. 
You  see  I  want  not  nerves,  who  could  Sustain 
The  ponderous  ruins  bf  so  great  a  man : 
Or  if  in  others  equal  force  you  find, 
Noue  is  endued  with  a  more  grateful  mind. 

*<  Dkl  Thetis  then,  ambitious  in  her  care. 
These  anns  thus  laboured  for  her  son  prepare. 
That  Ajax  after  him  the  heavenly  gift  should  wear  } 
For  that  dull  soul  to  stare  with  stupid  eyes. 
On  the  leam'd  unintelligible  prize ! 
What  are  to  hhn  the  sculptures  of  the  shidd. 
Heaven's  planeta,  Earth,  and  Ocean's  watery  field  } 
The  Pleiads,  Hyads;  less  and  greater  Bear, 
Undipp'd  in  seas ;  Orion's  angry  star ; 
Two  difiiering  cities,  grav'd  on  either  hand  ? 
Would  he  wear  arms  he  cannot  understand? 

"  Beside,  what  wise  objections  be  preparaa 
Afrainst  my  late  accession  to  the  wars ! 
Does  not  the  fool  perceive  his  argument 
Is  with  more  foroe  against  Achilla  bent  > 
For  if  dissembling  be  so  great  a  crime. 
The  ^ult  it  commop,  and  the  sfune  in  hm : 
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And  if  he  taxes  both  of  long  delay, 
My  guilt  is  less,  who  sooner  came  away. 
His  pious  mother,  anxious  for  his  life. 
Detained  her  son ;  and  roe,  my  pious  wife. 
To  them  the  blossoms  of  oar  youth  were  due: 
Oiir  riper  manhood  we  reserved  for  you. 
But  grant  me  guilty,  Hit  not  much  my  care. 
When  with  so  great  a  man  my  guilt  t  share : 
My  wit  to  war  the  matchless  hero  brought. 
But  by  this  fool  he  never  bad  been  caught. 

"  Nor  need  1  wonder,  that  on  me  he  threw 
Such  foul  aspersions,  when  he  spates  not  you : 
If  Palamede  ui\jnstly  fell  by  me, 
Your  honour  sufferM  in  th*  uiyust  decree ; 
I  but  accus'd,  you  doomM :  and  yet  he  dy'd, 
Convinced  of  treason,  and  was  fairly  try*d : 
You  heard  not  he  was  felse ;  your  eyes  beheld 
The  traitor  manifest ;  the  bribe  rereal'd. 

**  That  Philoctetes  is  on  Lemnos  left. 
Wounded,  forlorn,  of  human  aid  bereft. 
Is  not  my  crime,  or  not  my  crime  alone ; 
Defend  your  justice,  for  the  fect*8  your  own  ? 
Tis  true,  th*  advice  was  mine ;  that  staying  there 
He  might  bis  weary  limbs  with  rest  repair. 
From  a  long  voyage  free,  and  from  m  longer  war. 
He  took  th'  counsel,  and  he  lives  at  least ; 
Th'  event  declares  I  ooonselPd  for  the  best : 
Though  feith  is  all,  in  ministers  of  state ; 
For  who  can  promise  to  be  fortimate  ? 
Now  since  his  arrows  are  the  fete  of  Troy, 
Do  not  my  wit,  or  weak  address,  employ; 
Send  Ajax  there,  with  his  peisuasive  sense. 
To  mollify  the  man,  and^draw  him  thence : 
But  Xanthos  shall  run  backward ;  Ida  stand 
A  leafless  mountain ;  and  the  Grecian  band 
Shall  fighi  for  Troy;  if,  when  my  counsels  fell. 
The  wit  o^  heavy  Ajax  can  prevail. 

**  Hard  Philoctetes,  exercise  thy  spleen 
Against  thy  fellows,  asid  the  king  9f  men ; 
Curse  my  devoted  head,  above  the  vest, 
And  wish  m  arms  to  meet  me  breast  to  breast : 
Yet  1  the  dangerous  task  will  undertake, 
And  either  die  myself,  or  bring  thee  back. 

**  Nor  doubt  the  same  snccess,  as  when  before 
The  Phrygian  prophet  to  these  tents  I  boie. 
Surprised  by  night,  and  forced  him  to  declare 
In  what  was  plac'd  the  fortune  of  the  war; 
Heaven's  dark  decrees  and  answers  to  display. 
And  how  to  take  the  town,  and  where  the  secret 

Uys 
Yet  this  I  compass'd,  and  from  Troy  convey'd 
The  fetal  image  of  their  guardian  maid ; 
That  work  was  mine ;  for  Pallas,  though  our  friend. 
Yet  while  she  was  in  Troy,  did  TVoy  defend.    - 
Now  what  has  Ajax  done,  or  what  design*d  ? 
A  noisy  nothing,  and  an  empty  wind. 
If  he  be  what  he  promises  in  show, 
Why  was  I  sent,  and  why  fear>d  he  to  go  ? 
Our  boasting  champion  thought  the  task  not  light 
To  pass  the  guards,  commit  himself  to  night ; 
Not  only  through  a  hostile  town  to  pass. 
But  scale,  with  steep  ascent,  the  sacred  place ; 
With  wandering  steps  to  search  the  citadel^ 
And  from  the  priests  their  patroness  to  steal : 
Then  through  surrounding  foes  to  force  my  way, 
And  bear  in  triumph  home  the  heavenly  prey ; 
Which  had  I  not,  Ajax  in  vain  had  held. 
Before  that  monstrous  bulk,  his  sevenfold  shield. 
That  night  to  conquer  Troy  I  might  be  said, 
Allien  Troy  WM  llaUe  to  conquest  made. 


"  Why  point*st  thou  to  my  parfner  of  the 

war? 
Tydides  bad  indeed  a  worthy  share 
In  all  my  toil  and  praise;  but  when  thy  might 
Our  ships  protected,  didst  thou  singly  fight  ? 
All  joinHi,  and  thou  of  many  wert  but  one  ; 
I  ask'd  no  friend,  nor  bad,  but  him  alone: 
Who,  had  he  not  been  well  assured,  that  art 
And  conduct  were  of  war  the  better  part. 
And   more   avail'd   than   strei^ith,  my    valiant 

friend 
Had  urg'd  a  better  right,  thaa  Ajax  can  pretend : 
As  good  at  least  Eurypyhis  may  claim. 
And  the  more  moderate  Ajax  of  the  name: 
The  Cretan  king,  and  his  l>rave  diarioteer. 
And  Menelaus  bold  with  sword  and  spear : 
All  these  had  beeu  my  rivals  in  the  shield. 
And  yet  all  these  to  my  pretensions  yield. 
Thy  boisterous  hands  are  then  of  use,  when  I 
With  this  directing  head  those  hands  apply. 
Brawn  without  brain  is  thine :  my  prodeait  care 
Foresees,  provides,  administers  the  war : 
Thy  province  is  to  fight,  but  when  shall  be 
The  time  to  fight,  the  king  consults  with  me : 
No  dram  of  judgment  with  thy  force  is  j<Hn'd ; 
Thy  body  is  of  profit,  and  my  mind. 
By  how  much  more  the  ship  of  safety  oums 
To  him  who  steers,  than  him  that  only  rows  ; 
By  how  much'more  the  captain  taerits  praise 
Than  he  who  fights,  and  fi^ng  but  obeys ; 
By  so  much  greater  is  my  worth  than  thine. 
Who  canst  but  execute  what  I  design. 
What  gain'st  thou,  bmtal  man,  if  I  confess 
Thy  strength-superior,  when  thy  wit  is  less ) 
Mind  is  the  man :  I  claim  my  whole  desert 
From  the  mind*s  vigour,  and  th'  hnmortal  part 
**  But  you,  O  Grecian  Chiefe,  rowai^  nay  care, 
Be  grateful  to  your  watchman  of  the  war: 
For  all  my  labours  in  so  long  a  space. 
Sure  I  may  plead  a  title  to  your  grace : 
Enter  the  town ;  I  then  nnbair'd  tliie  gates. 
When  I  remov*d  their  tutelary  fetes. 
By  all  our  common  hopes,  if  hopes  they  be 
Which  I  have  now  rednc'd  to  certainty ; 
By  felling  Troy,  by  yonder  tottering  towers, 
And  by  their  taken  gods,  which  now  are  ouis ; 
Or  if  there  yet  a  ferther  task  remaius. 
To  be  perform'd  by  prudence  or  by  pains ; 
If  yet  some  desperate  action  rests  behind, 
That  asks  high  conduct,  and  a  dauntless  mind ; 
If  ought  be  wanHng  to  the  Trojan  doom. 
Which  none  but  I  can  manage  and  overcome ; 
Award  those  arms  I  ask,  by  your  decree : 
Or  give  to  this  what  you  refuse  to  me." 
.  He  ceas'd  :  and  ceasing  with  respect  he  bowM, 
And  with  his  hand  at  once  the  fetal  statue  shom'd. 
Heaven,  air,  and  ocean  rung,  with  loud  applause. 
And  by  the  general  vote  he  gain'd  his  cause. 
Thus  conduct  won  the  prize,  when  courage  feird, 
And  eloquence  o'er  brutal  force  prevail'd. 

THE  DEATH  OF  AJAX.      ' 

Hi  who  could  often,  and  alone,  withstand 
The  foe,  the  fire,  and  Jove's  own  partial  hand. 
Now  cannot  his  unmastCT'd  grief  sustain. 
But  yields  to  rage,  to  madness,  and  disdain ; 
Then  snatching  out  his  feuchion,    **  Thon,"  ssid 

he. 
**  Art  mine;  Ulysses  Jays  no  daim  to  thee. 
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O  often  tiy'd,  and  ever  trusty  sword, 

Nov  do  thy  last  kind  office  to  thy  lord : 

*TU  Ajax  who  requests  thy  aid,  to  show 

Kone  but  himself,  himself  could  overthrow." 

He  said,  and,  with  so  good  a  will  to  die. 

Did  to  his  breast  the  fittal  point  apply, 

Itibond  his  heart,  a  way  tUl  then  onknown. 

Where  never  weapon  entered  but  his  own : 

Ko  hands  conld  force  it  thence,  so  fixt  it  stood. 

Till  out  it  rush^dy  ezpdl'd  by  streams  of  spouting 

Uood. 
Hie  fhiitfal  blood  producHi «  dower,  which  grew 
On  a  green  stem ;  and  of  a  purple  hue : 
Like  his,  whom, unaware,  Apollo  slew: 
Inscrib'd  in  both,  the  letters  are  the  same. 
But  those  express  the  grief,  and  these  the  name. 


THE   STORY   OF 

4CJS,  POLYPHEMUS,  AND  GALATEA. 

VaOM  THE  THIRTEENTH  BOOK  Of 

OVID'S  METAMORPHOSES. 

Acii,  the  lovely  jrouth,  whose  loss  I  monm, 

Prom  Fannus,  and  the  nymph  Symethis  born, 

Was  both  his  parents  pleasure  ^  but  to  me 

Was  all  that  Love  could  make  a  lover  be. 

The  gods  ooc  minds  in  nratual  bands  did  join : 

1  was  his  only  joy,  and  be  was  mine. 

Now  sixteen  suoamers  the  sweet  youth  had  seen  ; 

Aod  doubdul  down  began  to  shade  his  chin : 

When  Poljrpbemus  first  disturb'd  our  joy. 

And  lovM  me  fiercely,  as  1  lov'd  the  boy. 

Aik  not  which  passion  in  my  soul  was  higher. 

My  last  aversion,  or  my  first  desire : 

Kor  this  the  greater  was,  nor  that  the  less; 

Both  were  alike,  for  both  were  in  excess. 

Tbee,  Venus,  thee  both  Heaven  and  Earth  obey; 

lounen^e  thy  power,  and  boundless  is  thy  sway. 

The  CydopS)  who  ddy*d  th'  etherial  throne,    i 

Aad  tbott^t  no  thunder  louder  than  his  own. 

The  terromr  of  the  woods,  and  wilder  &r 

Than  wolvea  in  plains,  or  bears  in  forests  are, 

TV  bhnman  host,  who  made  his  bloody  feasts 

On  manned  meoibers  of  his  bntcher*d  guests. 

Yet  fielt  the  force  of  love  and  fierce  desire. 

And  bmnt  for  me,  wi;th  unrelenting  fire : 

Poigot  his  caverns,  and  his  woolly  care, 

AsmnM  the  softness  of  a  lover's  air ; 

And  comb'd,    with  teeth  of^xakes,  his  nigged 

hair. 
Now  with  a  crooked  scythe  his  beard  he  sleeks. 
And  mows  the  stubborn  stubble  of  his  cheeks : 
Kov  in  the  crjratal  stream  he  looks,  to  try 
Hit  simagres,  and  rolls  his  glaring  eye. 
Hit  cruelty  tod  thirst  of  Uood  are  lost ; 
And  ships  secnrdy  sail  along  the  coast. 

The  prophet  Telcmus'(arriv'd  by  chance 
Where  Etna's,  summits  to  the  seas  advance. 
Who  maik*d  the  tracks  of  every  bird  that  fiew. 
And  «ue  presages  firom  their  flying  drew) 
Foretold  the  Cyclops,  that  Ulysses' hand 
b  his  broad  eye  should  thrust  a  flaming  brand. 
The  giant,  with  a  scomfol  grin,  reply 'd, 
"  Vaia  aogur,  thou  hast  fiUsely  prophesy'd ; 
Alrsndy  Love  his  flaming  brand  has  tost ; 
^kiiigon  two  foir  eyes,  my  sight  I  loft,** 

VOL.  U. 


lis 

T^jus,  wam'd  in  vain,  w/th  stalking  pace  he  st^-ode. 
And  stamped  the  margin  of  the  briny  flood 
With  heavy  steps ;  and,  weary,  sought  again 
The  cool  retirement  of  his  gloomy  den. 

A  promontory^^sharpening  by  degrees. 
Ends  in  a  wedge,  and  overlooks  the  seas : 
On  either  side,  below,  the  water  flows : 
This  airy  walk  the  giant-lover  choite; 
Here  on  the  midst  he  sate ;  his  flocks,  unled. 
Their  shepherd  foUow'd,  and  securely  fod. 
A  pine,  so  burly,  and  of  length  so  vast. 
That  sailing  ships  required  it  for  a  mast. 
He  wielded  for  a  stafi;  his  steps  to  guide : 
But  laid  it  by,  his  whistle  while  he  try'd. 
A  hundred  reeds,  of  a  prodigious  growth, 
Scarce  made  a  pipe  proportioned  to  his  mouth : 
Which,  when  he  gave  it  wind,  the  rocks  around. 
And  watery  plains,  the  dreadful  hiss  resound. 
I  heard  the  ruffian  shepherd  rudely  blow. 
Where,  in  a  hollow  cave,  I  sat  below ; 
On  Ads'  bosom  I  my  head  reclin'd  : 
And  still  preserve  the  poem  in  my  mind. 

•«  O  lovely  Galatea,  whiter  for 
Than  foiling  snows  and  rising  lilies  are  ; 
More  flowery  than  the  meads,  as  crystal  bright  | 
Eroct  as  alders,  and  nf  equal  height : 
More  wanton  than  a  kid ;  more  sleek  thy  skin 
Than  orient  shells,  that  on  the  shores  are  seen : 
Than  apples  foirer,  when  the  boughs  they  lade  ; 
Pleasing,  as  winter  suns,  or  summer  shade : 
More  gratefol  to  the  sight,  than  goodly  plains  ; 
And  softer  to  the  touch,  than  down  of  swans. 
Or  curds  new  tum'd;  and  sweeter  to  the  taste. 
Than  swellijig  grapes,  that  to  the  vintage  haste  : 
More  clear  than  ice,  or  running  streams,  that  stray 
Through  garden  plots,  but  ahl  more  swift  than 
*'  Yet,  Galatea,  harder  to  be  broke  [they. 

Than  bullocks,  unreclaim'd  to  bear  the  yoke : 
And  for  more  stubborn  than  the  knotted  oak : 
Like  sliding  streams,  impossible  to  bold ; 
Like  them  follacious;  like  their  fountains,  cold: 
More  warping,  than  the  willow,  to  decline 
My  warm  embrace ;  more  brittle' than  the  vine ; 
Immoveable,  and  fix*d  in  thy  disdain : 
Rough,  as  these  rocks,  ^id  of  a  harder  grainj 
More  violent,  than  is  the  rising  flood : 
And  the  prais'd  peacock  b  not  half  so  proud : 
Fierce  as  the  fire,  and  sharp  as  thistles  are-i 
And  more  outrageous  than  a  mother-bear:  ^ 

Deaf  as  the  billows  to  the  vows  I  make; 
And  more  revengefol  than  a  trodden  snake  i 
In  swiftness  fleeter  than  the  flying  hind. 
Or  driven  tempests,  or  tbe  driving  wind. 
All  other  foults  with  patience  I  can  bear; 
But  swiftness  is  the  vice  I  only  fear. 

*'  Yet  if  you  ki^ew  me  well,  you  would  not  shun 
My  love,  but  to  my  wish'd  embraces  run : 
Would  languish  in  your  turn,  and  bourt  my  stay;  ~ 
And  much  repent  of  your  unwise  delay. 

"  My  palace,  in  the  living  rock,  is  made 
By  Nature's  hand ;  a  spacious  pleasing  shade; 
Which  neither  heat  can  pierce,  nor  cold  inVade. 
My  garden  fill'd  with  fruits  you  may  behold. 
And  grapes  in  clusters,  imitating  gold ; 
Some  blushing  bunches  of  a  purple  hue : 
And  these,  and  those,  are  all  res^agir'd  for  you. 
Red  strawberries  in  shades  expecting  stand. 
Proud  to  be  gather'd  by  so  white  a  hand. 
Antumnal  cornels  latter  firuit  provide,, 
And  plums,  to  tempt  you,  turn  their  glossy  side : 
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Not  those  of  common  kinds ;  Vot  such  alone. 
As  in  Pheacian  orchards  might  Jttve  p^wa : 
Nor  chestnuts  shall  be  wanting  to  your  food, 
Kor  garden-fruits,  nor  wildings  of  the  wood ; 
The  laden  boughs  for  yon  alone  shall  bear  ; 
And  yours  shall  be  the  product  of  the  year. 

"  The  flocks,  you  see,  are  all  my  own ;  beside 
The  rest  that  woods  and  winding  valleys  hide. 
And  those  that  folded  in  the  caves  abide. 
Ask  not  the  numbers  of  my  growing  store ; 
Who  knows  how  many,  knows  he  has  no  moie. 
Kor  will  I  praise  my  cattle ;  trust  not  me. 
But  judge  yourself,  and  pass  your  own  decree : 
Behold  their  swelling  dugs ;  the  sweepy  weight 
Of  ewes,  that  sink  beneath  the  milky  freight : 
In  the  warm  folds  their  tender  lambkins  lie, 
Ap«rt  from  kids,  that  call  with  human  cry. 
New  milk  in  nut-brown  bowls  is  duly  serv'd 
For  daily  drink  5  the  rest  for  cheese  reserved. 
Nor  are  these  household  damties  all  my  store : 
The  fields  and  forests  will  aflford  us  more ; 
The  deer,  the  hare,  the  goat,  the  savage  boar. 
All  sorts  of  venison ;  and  of  birds  the  best ; 
A  pair  of  turtles  taken  from  the  nest : 
I  walk'd  the  mountains,  and  two  cubs  I  found. 
Whose  dam  had  left  them  on  the  naked  ground ; 
So  like,  that  no  distinction  could  be  seen ; 
80  pretty,  they  were  presents  for  a  queen ; 
And  BO  they  shall ;  1  took  them  both  away ; 
And  keep,  to  be  companions  of  your  pUiy. 

**  O  raise,  foir  nymph,  your  beauteous  foce 
i^ve 
The  waves ;  not  scorn  my  presents,  and  my  love. 
Come,  Galatea,  come,  and  view  my  fooe ; 
I  late  beheM  it  in  the  watery  glass^ 
Ahd  found  it  lovelier  than  I  foar^d  it  was. 
Sbrvey  my  towering*  stature,  and  my  size ; 
Not  Jove,  the  Jove  you  dream,  that  rules  the  skies. 
Bears  such  a  bulk,  or  is  so  largely  spread : 
My  locks  (the  plenteous  harvest  of  my  head) 
Hang  o'er  my  manly  foce  $  and  dangling  down. 
As  with  a  shady  grove,  my  shoulders  crown. 
Nor  think,  because  my  limbs  and  body  bear 
A  thick-set  underwood  of  bristling  hair. 
My  shape  deforra'd :  what  fouler  sight  can  be, 
Than  the  bald  branches  of  a  leafless  tree  ? 
Foul  is  the  steed  without  a  flowing  mane ; 
And  birds,  without  their  feathers  and  their  train. 
Wool  decks  the  sheep ;  and  man  receives  a  grace 
From  bushy  limbs,  and  from  a  bearded  fuse. 
My  forehead  with  a  single  eye  is  filPd, 
lUrand  as  a  ball,  and  ample  as  a  shield. 
The  glorious  lamp  of  Heaven,  the  radiant  Sun, 
Is  Nature's  eye ;  and  she's  content  with  one. 
Add,  that  my  lather  sways  your  seas,  and  I, 
XJke  you,  am  of  the  watery  fhmily. 
I  make  you  his,  in  making  you  my  own :    . 
You  I  adore,  and  kneel  to  you  alone : 
Jove,  with  his  fiided  thunder,  I  despise, 
Atid  only  few  the  lightning  of  your  eyes. 
Frown  not,  feir  nymph ;  yet  I  could  bear  to  he 
Disdain'd,  if  others  were  disdain'd  with  me. 
But  tolcepulse  the  Cyclops,  and  prefer 
The  love  of  Acis,  Heavens !  I  carmot  bear- 
But  let  the  stripling  please  himself ;  nay  more. 
Please  you,  though  that's  the  thhig  I  most  abhor; 
The  boy  shall  find,  if  e'er  we  cope  in  fight. 
These  giantlimbs  endu*d  with  giant  might: 
ifis  living  bowels  frx>m  his  belly  torn. 
And  Mattered  limbS;  shall  ou  the^ood  be  borpe. 


Thy  flood,  ungratefol  nymph ;  ttifl  Fate  shaM  fin4 
That  way  for  thee  and  Acis  to  be  joinM. 
For  oh !  I  bum  with  love,  and  thy  disdain 
Augments  at  once  my  passion  and  my  pain. 
Translated  Etna  flames  within  my  heart. 
And  thou,  inhuman,  wilt  not  ease  my  smart." 

Lamenting  thus  in  vain,  he  rose,  and  strode 
With  furious  paces  to  the  nei^ibouring  wood : 
Restless  his  feet,  distracted  was  his\mstk ; 
Mad  were  his  motions/and  oonfos'd  his  talk: 
Mad  as  the  vanquish'd  bull,  when  forc'd  to  yidd 
His  lovely  mistress,  and  forsake  the  field. 

Thus  for  unseen  I  saw :  when,  fetal  Chanca 
His  looks  directing,  with  a  sodden  glance, 
Acis  and  I  were  to  his  sight  betray'd : 
Where,  nonjf^  suspecting,  we  securdy  playMj 
From  his  wide  mouth  a  bellowing  cry  he  cast; 
"  1  see,  I  see,  but  this  shall  be  your  last" 
A  roar  so  loud  made  Etna  to  rebound  ; 
And  all  the  Cyclops  laboured  in  the  sound. 
Affrighted  with  his  monstrous  voice,  I  fled. 
And  in  the  ndghbouring  ocean  pinng'd  my  head. 
Poor  Acis  tum'd  his  back,  and,  "  Hdp,"  he  cry'd, 
*'  Help,  Galatea,  hdp,  my  parent  gods. 
And  take  me  dying  to  your  deep  abodes.** 
The  Cyclops  foUow'd ;  but  he  sent  before 
A  rib,  which  firom  the  living  rock  he  tore : 
Though  but  an  angle  reacfa'd  him  of  the  stone^ 
Th^  mighty  fiagment  was  enough  alone 
To  crush  all  Ads ;  ^twas  too  late  to  save. 
But  what  the  Fates  allow'd  to  give,  I  gave : 
That  Acis  to  his  lineage  should  return. 
And  roll,  amonR  the  river  gods,  his  urn. 
Straight  issued  from  the  stone  a  stream  of  blood ; 
Which  lost  the  purple,  mingling  with  the  flood. 
Then  like  a  troubled  torrent  it  appeared : 
The  torrent  too,  in  tittle  space,  was  deai'd. 
The  stone  was  cleft,  and  through  the  yawning  chink 
New  reeds  arose,  on  the  new  river's  briidc 
The  rock,  from  out  its  hollow  womb,  disdoaVl 
A  sound  like  water^in  its  course  oppos'd : 
When  (wondrous  to  behold)  foil  in  the  flood. 
Up  Starts  a  youth,  and  navd-higfa  he  stood* 
Homs'from  his  temples  rise ;  and  eitiier  horn 
Thick  wreaths  of  reeds  (his  native  growth)  adoin. 
Were  not  his  stature  taller  than  before. 
His  bulk  augmented,  and  his  beauty  more^ 
His  colour  bine,  for  Acis  he  might  pass : 
And  Acis  cbang'd  into  a  stream  he  was. 
But,  mine  tio  more,  herolls  akmg  tiie  plaina 
With  rapid  motion,  and  his  name  retains. 
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PYTHAQORBAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

FROM  THE  PIFTISNTH  BOOK  OF 

OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES* 


The  fourteenth  book  concludes  with  the  death  an4 
ddfication  of  Romulus;  the  fifteenth  begins 
with  the  election  of  Numa  to  the  crown  of  Rome. 
On  this  occasion,  Ovid,  following  the  opinion  of 
some  authors,  noakes  Numa  the  scholar  of  Py tha^ 
goras;  and  to  have  begun  his  acquaintance 
with  that  philosopher  at  Crotona,  a  town  in 
Italy  j-frgmUience  heBM)Eesadi0*esnontothe 
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Bonl  and  oatiial  philosophy  of  Pythagoras : 
OD  both  which  our  author  oo]ai:;ges ;  aod  which 
are  the  most  learned  and  beautifol  parts  of  the 
Metamorphoses.        * 


A  KINO  is  sought,  to  giuide  the  glowing atate, 
One  able  to  support  the  pohlic  weight. 
And  fill  the  thsone  where  Romulus  had  sate. 
RcQowD,  which  oft  bespeaks  the  public  Toice^ 
Had  reoommended  Numa  to  their  dioioe : 
A  peaceAil,  pious  prince ;  who,  not  content     . 
To  know  the  Sabine  rites,  his  study  bent 
To  coltinite  his  mind :  to  learn  the  laws 
Of  Nature,  and  explore  their  hidden  causa : 
Ur^<l  by  this  care,  bis  country  he  forsook. 
And  to  Crotona  tbenoe  his  journey  took* 
ArriT'd,  he  first  inquired  the  founder's  name 
Of  this  new  colony :  and  whence  he  came. 
Then  thus  a  senior  of  the  place  replies, 
(Well  read,  and  curious  of  antiquities) 
"  TSs  said,  Alctdes  hither  took  his  way 
From  %iain,  and  drove  along  his  conquer'd  pray ; 
Tbes,  learing  in  the  fields  his  graaing  cows. 
He  lOQght  himaelf  some  hospitable  house : 
Oood  Croton  entertain'd  his  godlike  guest, 
Whik  he  repaired  his  weary  lunba  with  rest 
Tke  hero,  thence  departing,  bleaa'd  the  place ; 
*  And  here,'  he  said,  *  in  Time's  rerolving  race, 
A  rising  town  shall  take  its  name  from  thee  j* 
Revolving  Thne  ihlfitt'd  the  prophecy :  - 
For  Mysoelos,  the  jnstest  man  on  Earth, 
Alemon's  son,  at  Argos  had  his  birth : 
Him  HercttleB,  ann'd  with  his  club  of  oak, 
O'ershadow'd  in  n  dream,  and  thus  bespoAco ; 
'  Go,  leave  thy  native  soil,  and  make  abode 
Where  .fisaris  rolls  down  his  rapid  flood ;' 
He  nid;  and  sleep  forsook  him,  and  the  god. 
TranbUnghe  wnk'd,  and  rose  with  anxious  heart ; 
Hb  country  laira  forbad  him  to  depart : 
WhatdMQldhedo?  Twas  death  to  go  awmy  $ 
Aad  t])e  god  meoae'd  if  he  dar'd  to  stay: 
AO  day  he  doubted ;  aiid  when  night  came  on, 
Sleep,  and  the  ssune  forewarning  dream,  begun : 
Ones  more  the  god  stood  threatening  o'er  his 


With  added  CMues  if  he  disobey'd. 

Tvioe  wmM,  he  sAodyM  fli^t ;  but  would  oonvey, 

Atooce,  hiapenoo  and  his  wealth  awmy : 

"^nmi  while  he  tingeiM,  his  design  was  heard ; 

A  ipeedy  ppoeeaa  fotm'd,  and  death  declar'd. 

Witoets  there  needed  none  of  his  ofience. 

Against  himself  the  wretch  was  evidence : 

^^ondemaM,  and  deftitote  of  human  aid, 

To  hiffl,  for  whom  he  sufiered,  thus  he  pray'd : 

'  0  power,  who  hastdeserv*d  in  Heaven  a  throne 
Kot  pren,  but  by  thy  labours  made  thy  own, 
^  thy  suppliant,  and  protect  his  caute. 
Whom  thou  hast  made  obnoxious  to  the  laws.* 

**  A  custom  was  of  old,  and  still  remains. 
Which  tifo  or  death  by  sufiraget  ordains ; 
]Jf^  stones  and  black  within  an  urn  are  cast, 
^fint  absolve,  but  fote  is  in  the  Ust: 
^  jodges  to  the  common  urn  bequeath 
Their,  fotes,  and  drop  the  sable  signs  of  death ; 
^  box  receives  all  black ;  but,  pour'dfroni  thence, 
^  stones  came  candid  forth,  the  hue  of  inno- 
Thqi  Alimonidcahis  aafoty  won,  [< 

rraerv*d  from  death  by  AJcnmena's  son: 
P^to  his  kinsman  god  his  vows  he  pays, 
^  cuts  with.proipennn  gales  th' Ionian  leM  t 


He  leaves  Tarentnm,  favoured  by  the  wind. 
And  Thurine  bays,  and  Temises,  behind ; 
Soft  Sibaris,  and  all  the  capes  that  stand 
Along  the  shore,  he  makes  in  sight  of  land ; 
Still  doubling,  and  stUl  coasting,  till  he  found 
The  mouth  of  ^saris,  and  promis'd  ground : 
Then  saw  where,  on  the  margin  of  the  flood. 
The  tomb  that  held  the  bones  of  Croton  stood : 
Here,  by  the  god's  oommaod,  he  built  and  wali'd 
The  olace  predicted ;  and  Crotona  call'd : 
Thus  Fame,  from  time  to  time,  delivers  down 
The  sure  tradition  of  th'  Italian  toyu." 

Here  dwelt  the  man  divine  w}iom  Samoa  bore. 
But  now  8elf4ianish>d  from  his  native  shore,. 
Because  he  hated  tyranU,  nor  could  bear 
The  chains  which  none  but  servile  souls  will  wear : 
He,  though  from  Heaven  remote,  to  Heaven  could 

'  move, 
With  strength  of  mind,  and  t^ead  th' abyss  above ; 
And  penetrate,  with  his  interior  light. 
Those  upper  depths,  which  Nature  hid  from  sight : 
And  what  he  had  observ'd,  and  learnt  firom  thence, 
I^v'd  in  fomiliar  language  to  dispense. 

The  crowd  with  silent  admiration  stand,  . 
And  heard  him,  as  they  heard  their  god's  com^ 

mand; 
While  he  discours'd  of  Heaven's  mysterious  laws. 
The  World's  original,  and  Nature's  cause  j 
And  what  was  God,  and  why  the  fleecy  snows 
In  silence  feU,  and  rattling  winds  arose ; 
What  shook  the  stedfost  Earth,  and  Vbence  begun 
The  dance  of  planets  round  the  radiant  Sun  ^ 
If  thunder  was  the  voice  of  angry  Jove, 
Or  clouds,  with  nitre  pregnant,  burst  above : 
Of  these,  and  things  beyond  the  common  reach. 
He  spoke,  and  charm'd  his  audience  with  his 
speedu 
He  first  the  taste  of  flesh  from  tables  drove, 
And  argued  well,  if  arguments  could  move. 
«  O  mortaU  I  from  your  fellows  Mood  abstain. 
Nor  uint  your  bodies  with  n  food  profane  : 
While  com  and  pulse  by  Nature  are  bestow'd. 
And  pbmted  orchards  bend  their  willing  load ; 
While  labour'd  gardens  wholesome  herbs  produce^ 
And  teeming  vines  aflbrd  their  generous  juice ; 
Nor  tardier  fruits  of  cruder  Und  are  lost. 
But  tam'd  with  fire,  or  mdlow'd  by  the  frost ; 
While  kiue  to  pails  distended  udders  bring. 
And  bees  their  honey  redolent  of  spring ; 
While  Earth  not  only  can  your  needa  supply, 
But,  lavish  of  her  store,  provides  for  luxury ; 
A  guiltless  feast  administers  with  ease, 
And  without  blood  is  prodigal  to  please.. 
Wild  beasts  their  maws  with  their  slain  brethren 

fill, 
And  yet  not  all,  for  some  refuse  to  kill : 
^''^Py  gMts,  and  oxen,  and  the  nobler  steed. 
On  brows,  and  com,  the  flowery  meadows  feed. 
Bears,  tigers,  wolves,  the  lion's  angry  brood,. 
Whom  Heaven  endued  with  principles  of  blood. 
He  wisely  sunder'd  fmm  the  rest,  to  yell 
In  forests,  and  in  lonely  caves  to  dwell. 
Where  stronger  beasts  oppress  the  weak  by  migh^ 
And  all  in  prey  and  purple  feasts  delight. 

"  O  impious  use  I  to  Nature's  laws  c^pos'd. 
Where  bowels  am  in  other  bowels  clos'd: 
Where,  fotten'd  by  their  Hellows'  fot,  they  thrive; 
Maintaiii'd  by  murder,  and  by  death  they  live. 
'TIS  then  for  nought  that  mother  Earth  provides 
Th^  ftoitt  of  «^  she  «bo«i»  and  aU  she  hides. 
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If  men  with  fleshy  morsels  tnust  be  fed, 

And  chaw  With  bloody  teeth  the  breathing  bread ; 

What  else  is  this  but  to  devour  our  guests. 

And  baibarously  renew  Cyclopean  firsts ! 

We,  by  destroying  life,  our  life  sustain ; 

And  gorge  th'  ungodly  maw  with  meats  obscene. 

"  Not  so  the  golden  age,  who  fed  on  fruit. 
Nor  dnrst  with  bloody  meals  theirmouths  pollute. 
Tllen  birds  in  airy  space  might  safely  move. 
And  timorous  hares  on  heaths  securely  rore, 
Kor  needed  fish  Che  guileful  hooks  to  fear. 
For  all  was  peaceful,  and  that  peace  sincere. 
Whoever  was  the  wretch  (and  curs'd  be  he) 
That  envy»d  first  our  food's  simplicity ; 
Th'  essay  of  bloody  feasts  on  brutes  began^ 
And  after  fbTg*d  the  sword  tjo  murder  man ; 
Had  he  the  sharpened  steel  alone  employed 
On  beasts  of  prey  that  other  beasts  destroy'df 
Or  men  invaded  with  their  fiings  and  paws. 
This  had  been  jastifyM  by  Nature's  taws. 
And  self-defence :  but  who  did  feasts  begin 
Of  flesh,  h^stretch'd  necessity  to  sin. 
To  kill  man-killers,  man  has  lawftil  power; 
But  not  th'  extended  licence,  to  devour. 
**  ID  habits  gather  by  unseen  degrees, 
As  brooks  make  rivers,  rivers  run  to  seas. 
The  sow,  with  her  broad  snout  for  rooting  up 
Th'  intrusted  seed,  was  judg'd  to  spoil  the  crop, 
And  intercept  the  sweating'fiBrmer^s  hope : 
The  covetous  churl,  of  unforgiving  kind, 
Th'  o&nder  to  the  bloody  priest  resign'd : 
Her  hunger  was  no  plea ;  for  that  she  dy'd. 
The  goat  came  next  in  order,  to  be  try'd : 
The  goat  had  cropt  the  tendrils  of  the  vine : 
In  vengeance  laity  and  clergy  join. 
Where  one  had  lost  his  profit,  one  his  wine. 
Here  was,  at  least,  some  shadow  of  oflence: 
The  sheep  was  sacrific'd  on  no  pretence, 
But  meek  and  unresisting  innocence.    . 
:    A  patient,  useful  creatnre,  bom  to  bear 
The  warm  and  woolly  fleece,  that  cloth'd  her  mur- 
derer. 
And  daily  to  give  down  the  milk  she  bred, 
A  tribute  for  the  grass  on  which  she  fed. 
liting,  both  food  and  raiment  she  supplies. 
And  is  of  least  advantage  when  she  dies. 

**  How  did  the  tc^liug  ox  his  death  deserve, 
A  downright  simple  drudge,  and  bom  to  serve  ? 
O  tyrant !  with  what  justice  canst  thou  hope 
The  promise  of  the  year,  a  plenteous  crop ; 
When  thou  destroy'st  thy  labouring  steer,  who  tilPd, 
And  plow*d,  with  paras,  thy  else  ung^tefiil  field  ? 
From  his  3Fet  reeking  neck  to  draw  the  yoke, 
That  neck  with  which  the  surly  clods  he  broke; 
And  to  the  hatchet  yidd  thy  husbandman. 
Who  finish'd  autumn,  and  the  spring  began ! 
Nor  this  alone !  but  Heaven  itself  to  bribe, 
We  to  the  gods  our  impious  acts  ascribe : 
First  recompense  with  death  their  creatures  toll, 
Then  call  the  ble8S*d  above  to  share  the  spoil : 
The  fairest  victim  must  the  powers  appease : 
(So  fatal  'tis  sometimes  too  much  to  please !) 
A  purple  fillet  his  broad  brows  adorns, 
Witli  flowery  ^rlands  crown'd,  and  gilded  boms; 
He  hears  the  murderous  prayer  the  priest  prefers, 
Bnt  understands  not  tis  his  doom  he  hears : 
B^olds  the  meal  betwixt  bis  temples  cast 
<The  fruit  and  product  of  hit  labours  past); 
And  ttt  the  water  views  perhaps  the  knife 
VpUAod,  to  deprive  him  of  faif  life^ 


Then  broken  up  alire,  his  entrails  sees  • 
Tom  out,  for  priests  t'  inspect  th'  gods  decrees. 

"  From  whence^  O  mortal  men,  this  gust  of 
Have  you  deriv'd,  and  interdicted  food  ?       [blood 
Be  taught  by  me  this  dire  delight  to  shun, 
Wam'd  by  my  precepts,  by  my  practice  won : 
And,  when  you  eat  the  well-desen-ing  beast. 
Think,  on  the  labourer  of  your  field  you  feast ! 
"  Now  since  the  god  inspires  me  to  proceed. 
Be  that,  whate'er  inspiring  power,  obey'd. 
For  I  will  sing  of  mighty  mysteries. 
Of  truths  conceal'd  before  from  human  eyes. 
Dark  oracles  unveil,  and  open  all  the  skiea. 
Pleas'd  as  I  am  to  walk  along  the  sphere 
Of  shining  stars,  and  travel  with  the  year. 
To  leave  the  heavy  Earth,  and  scale  the  height 
Of  AtlAs,  who  supports  the  heavenly  weight: 
To  look  fhrni  upper  light,  and  thence  survey 
Mistaken  mortals  wandering  from  the  way. 
And  wanting  wisdom,  fearful  for  the  state 
Of  future  things,  and  trembling  at  their  &te  1 

«  Those  1  would  teach ;  and  by  right  reason 
To  think  of  death,  as  but  an  idle  thing.         [brinf 
Why  thus  afirighted  at  an  empty  name, 
A  dream  of  darkness,  and  fictitious  flame  ? 
Vain  themes  of  wit,  which  but  in  poems  pasSy^ 
And  fables  jof  a  worid,  that  never  was ! 
What  fsels  the  body  when  the  soul  expires. 
By  time  corrapted,  or  consum'd  by  fires  ? 
Nor  dies  the  spirit,  but  new  life  repeats 
In  other  forms,  and  only  changes  scats. 

"  Ev'n  I,  who  these  mysterious  truths  declare 
Was  once  Euphoibn?  in  the  Trojan  war ; 
My  name  and  lineage  I  remember  well. 
And  how  in  fight  by  Sparta's  king  I  fell. 
In  Argive  Juno's  fane  I  late  beheld  [shitid. 

My  buckler  hung  on  high,  and  own'd  my  former 
"  Then  death,"^  so  call'd,  is  but  old  matter  dress'd 
In  some  new  figure,  and  a  vary'd  vest : 
Thus  an  things  are  but  altefd,  nothmg  dies  ; 
And  here  and  there  th»  unbody'd  spirit  flies. 
By  time,  or  force,  or  sickness  dispossest. 
And  lodges,  where  it  lights,  in  man  or  beast ; 
Or  bunts  without,  'till  ready  limbs  it  find. 
And  actuates  those  according  to  their  kind ; 
From  tenemei^t  to  tenement  is  toss'd ; 
The  soul  is  still  the  same,  the  figure  only  lostc 
And  as  the  soften'd  wax  new  seals  receives. 
This  fece  assumes,  and  that  impression  leaves ; 
Now  call'd  by  one,  now  by  another  name;    [samer 
The  form  is  only  chang'd,  the  wax  is  still  the 
So  death  j  so  call'd,  can  but  the  form  deface, 
Th'  immortal  soul  files  out  in  empty  space  ^ 
To  seek  her  fortune  in  some  other  place. 
•*  Then  let  not  piety  be  put  to  flight. 
To  please  the  taste  of  glutton  appetite ; 
But  suffer  inmate  souls  secure  to  dwell, 
liCst  from  their  seats  your  parents  you  expel; 
With  rabid  hung^  feed  upon  your  kind. 
Or  from  a  beast  dislodge  a  brother's  mind. 

«  And  8iiice,like7iphys,  parting  from  the  shor^ 
In  ample  seas  I  sail,  and  depths  untry'd  before. 
This  let  me  further  add,  that  Nature  knows   ' 
No  stedfiist  station ;  but,  or  ebbs,  or  flows : 
Ever  in  motion ;  she  destroys  her  old. 
And  casts  new  figures  in  another  mould. 
Ev'n  times  are  in  perpetual  fhix ;  and  mn. 
Like  rivers  fh>m  their  fountain*,  rolling  on ; 
For  Time,  no  more  than  streams,  is  at  a  ftay<: 
The  flying  hour  is  ever  on  her  wayj 
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Aq4  as  the  fbimtaiti  ftiQ  svpplies  her  store, 
The  vftve  behuid  impels  the  wave  before ; 
Thus  in  suecessive  eourse  the  riiinates  run. 
And  nrge  their  predecessor  minutes  on, 
&^  moving,  ever  new;  for  former  things 
Are  set  aside,  like  abdicated  kings:  ' 
And  every  moment  alters  what  is  done. 
And  innovates  syme  act  till  then  unknown. 
Darkness  we  see  emerges  into  light. 
And  shining  sons  descend  to  sable  night; 
Ev*n  Heaven  itself  receives  another  die. 
When  weary'd  animals  in  slumbers  lie 
Of  midnight  ease ;  another,  when  the  gray 
Of  morn  preludes  the  splendour  of  the  day. 
The  disk  of  Phoebus,  when  he  climbs  on  high. 
Appears  at  first  but  as  a  bloodshot  eye ; 
And  when  his  chariot  downward  drives  to  bed. 
His  ban  is  with  the  same  suffusion  red ; 
But  mounted  high  in  his  meridian  race 
All  bright  he  shines,  and  with  a  better  &ce : 
For  there,  pare  particles  of  ether  flow, 
Far  from  th'  infection  of  the  world  below. 

"Nor  equal  light  th*  unequal  Moon  adorns, 
Or  in  her  wexing,  or  her  waning  horns. 
For  every  day  she  wanes,  her  &ce  is  less. 
But,  gathering  into  globe,  she  fiittens  at  iucrease. 

**  Perceiv'st  thou  not  the  process  of  the  year. 
How  the  four  seasons  in  four  fojrms  appear, 
Resembling  human  life  in  every  shap^  they  wear  ? 
Spring  first,  like  infimcy,  shoots  out  her  head. 
With  milky  juice  requiring^to  be  fed  : 
Helpless,  though  fresh,  and  wanting  to  be  led. 
The  green  stem  grows  in  stature  and  in  size, 
Bat  only  feeds  with  hope  the  farmer's  eyes ; 
Then  laughs   the  childish   year  with  flowerets 

crown*d. 
And  lavishly  perfumes  the  fields  around, 
Bnt  no  substantial  nourishment  receives, 
lafirai  the  stalks,  unsolid  are  the  leaves. 

"  Proca^ing  onward  whence  the  year  began. 
The  Sommer  grows  adult,  and  ripens  into  man. 
This  seasoii,  as  in  men,  is  most  leplcte 
With  kindly  moisture,  and  prolific  heat, 

*'  Autumn  succeeds,  a  sober  tepid  age, 
Kot  froze  with  fear,  nor  boiling  into  rage  ; 
More  than  mature,  and  tending  to  decay. 
When  our  brown  locks  repine  to  mix  wiUi  odious 
^rey. 

"  lAst,  Winter  creeps  along  with  tardy  pace. 
Soar  is  his  fironjt,  and  furrow'd  is  his  face. 
His  scalp  if  not  dishonoured  quite  of  hair,      [bare. 
The  ragged  fleece  is  thin,  and  thin  is  worse  than 

**  Ev»n  our  own  bodies  daily  change  receive. 
Some  part  of  what  was  theirs  before  they  leave ; 
Nor  are  to-day  what  yesterday  they  were ; 
Nor  the  whole  same  to  morrow  wiU  appear. 

"  Tune  was,  when  we  were  8ow*d,  and  just  began. 
From  some  few  fruitful  drops,  the  promise  of  a 


Then  Kature*shan^  (fermented  as  it  was)      [man ;  t  Those  very  elements,  which  we  partake 


Moulded  to  shape  the  soft,  coagulated  mass ; 
And  when  the  little  man  was  fully  form'd. 
The  breathless  embryo  with  a  spirit  warm^ ; 
Biit  when  the  mother's  throes  begin  to  come, 
The  creature,  pent  within  the  narrow  room. 
Breaks  his  blind  prison,  pushing  to  repair 
Hts  stifled  brea^,  and  draw  the  living  air; 
Cast  on  the  margin  of  the  world  he  lies, 
A  helpless  babe,  but  by  instinct  he  cries. 
He  next  essays  to  walk,  but  downward  press*d 
Oniiito  feet  iflut»tes  his  brother  beait: 


By  slow  degrees  he  gathers  from  the  ground 
His  legs,  and  to  the  rolling  chair  is  btmod ; 
Then  walks  alone ;  a  horseman  now  become, 
Herkles  a  stick,  and  travels  round  the  room : 
In  time  he  vaunts  among  his  youthful  peers, 
Strong-bon'd,  and  strung  with  nerves,  iu  pride 

of  years. 
He  runs  with  mettle  his  first  merry  stage. 
Maintains  the  next,  abated  of  his  rage. 
But  manages  his  strength,  and  spares  his  age. 
Heavy  the  third,  and  stiff*,  he  sinks  apace. 
And,  though  'tis  down-hill  all,  but  creeps  along  thtt 

race. 
Now  sapless  on  the  verge  of  death  he  stands, 
Contemplating  his  former  feet  and  hands ;         n 
And,  Milo-like,  his  slackened  sinews  sees. 
And  withered  arms,  once  fit  to  cope  with  Hercules, 
Unable  now  to  shaice,  much  less  to  tear,  the  tiees. 

"  So  Helen  wept,  when  her  too  faithful  glass 
Reflected  to  her  eyes  the  ruins  of  her  face : 
Wondering  what  charms  her  ravish^rs  could  spy. 
To  force  her  twice,  or  ev'n  but  once  ei\|oy ! 

'*  Thy  teeth,  devouring  Tii^e,  thine,  envioqs  Age^ 
On  things  below  still  exercise  your  rage : 
With  venom'd  grinders  you  corrupt  your  meat. 
And  then,  at  lingering  meals,  the  morsels  eat. 

"  Nor  those,  which  elements  we  call,  abide, 
"Nor  to  this  figure,  nor  to  that,  are  ty'd  ^ 
For  this  eternal  woricLis  said  of  old   . 
But  four  prolific  principles  to  hold. 
Four  different  bodies ;  two  to  Heaven  ascend^ 
And  other  two  down  to  the  centre  tend: 
Fire  first  with  wings  expanded  mounts  on  high, 
Pure,  void  of  weight,  and  dwells  in  upper  sky ; 
Then  air,  because  unclog'd  in  empty  space. 
Flies  after  fire,  and  claims  the  second  place : 
But  weighty  water,  as  her  nature  guides,      [sides* 
Lies  on  the  lap  of  Earth,  and  mother  Earth  sub- 

**  All  things  are  mixt  with  these,  which  all  oon- 
And  into  these  are  all  resolv'd  again :  [tain. 

Earth  rarifies  to  dew;  expanded  more 
The  subtil  dew  in  air  begins  to  soar; 
Spreads  m  she  flies,  and  weary  of  her  name 
Extenuates  still, and  changes  into  flame; 
Thus  having  by  degrees  perfection  won. 
Restless  they  soon  untwist  the  web  they  spun. 
And  fire  begins  to  lose  her  radiant  hue, 
Mix'd  with  gross  air,  and  air  descends  to  dew; 
And  dew,  condensing,  does  her  form  forego. 
And  sinks,  a  heavy  lump  of  earth,  below. 

**  Thus  are  their  figures  never  at  a  stand. 
But  chang'd  by  Nature's  innovating  hand ; 
All  things  are  altered,  nothing  is  destroy 'd. 
The  shifted  scene  for  some  new  show  employ'd^ 

**  Then,  to  be  bom,  is  to  begin  to  be 
ik>me  other  thing  wc  were  not  formerly : 
And  wh^t  we  call  to  die,  is  not  t'  appear* 
Or  be  the  thing  that  formerly  we  were. 


Alive,  when  dead  some  other  bodies  make : 
Translated  grow,  have  sense,  or  can  discourse; 
But  death  on  deathless  substance  has  no  force. 

**  That  forms  are  chaog'd  I  grant,  that  nothing 
Continue  in  the  figure  it  begai) :  [caa 

The  golden  age  to  silver  was  debas'd : 
To  copper  that;  our  metal  came  at  lASt. 

"  The  face  of  places,  and  their  forms,  decay; 
And  that  is  solid  earth,  that  once  was  sea : 
Seas  in  their  turn,  retreating  from  the  shore^ 
Make  aoUd  land  what  o^e»<i  wa»  befitre  ; 
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And  far  from  strands  Are  shells  of  fishes  founds 
And  rusty  anchors  fixM  on  mountain  ground; 
And  what  were  fields  before,  now  wash'd  and  worn. 
By  iailing  floods  from  hig^,  to  valleys  turn» 
And  crumbling  still  descend  to  level  lands ; 
And  lakes,  and  trembling  bogs,  are  barren  sands ; 
And  the  parch*d  desert  floats  in  streams  unknown  ; 
Wondering  to  drink  of  waters  not  ber  own. 
Here  Nature  living  fountains  opes ;  and  there 
Seals  up  the  wombs  where  living  fountains  were ; 
Or  earthquakes  stop  their  ancient  couree,  and  bring 
JDiverted  streams  to  feed  a  distant  spring. 
So  Lycui,  swallowed  up,  is  seen  no  more. 
But  far  from  thence  knocks  out  another  door. 
Thus  Erasinus  dives ;  and  blind  in  earth 
Runs  on,  and  gropes  his  way  to  second  birth. 
Starts  up  in  Argos  meads,  and  shakes  his  locks 
Around  the  fields,, and  fattens  all  the  flocks. 
So  Mysus  by  another  way  is  led. 
And,  grown  a  river,  now  ^disdains  his  head : 
Forgets  his  humble  birth,  his  name  forsakes. 
And  the  proud  title  of  Caicus  takes. 
Large  Amenane,  impure  with  yellow  sands. 
Runs  rapid  often,  and  as  often  stands  $ 
And  here  he  threats  the  drunken  fields  to  drown. 
And  there  his  dugs  deny  to  give  their  liquor  down. 

**  Anigros  once  did  wholesome  draughts  afford. 
But  now  his  deadly  waters  are  abh^rr'd : 
Since,  hurt  by  Hercules,  as  Fame  resounds, 
The  Centaurs  in  his  current  wash'd  their  wounds, 
The  streams  of  Hypanis  are  sweet  no  more. 
But  brackish  lose  their  taste  they  had  before. 
Antissa,  Pharos,  Tyre,  in  seas  were  pent. 
Once  isles,  but  now  increase  the  continent ; 
While  the  Leucadian  coast,  main-land  before. 
By  rushing  seas  is  sever*d  firom  the  shore. 
So  Zancle  to  th'  Italian  earth  was  ty'd. 
And  men  once  walkM  where  ships  at  anchor  ride ; 
Till  Neptune  overlooked  the  narrow  way. 
And  in  disdain  poured  in  the  conquering  sea. 

"  Two  cities  that  adorn'd  th'  Achaian  ground. 
Buns  and  Helice,  no  more  are  found, 
But,  whelm'd   beneath   a   lake,  are   sunk    and 

drown'd  5 
And  boatsmen  through  the  crystal  water  show, 
To  wondering  passengers,  the  walls  below. 

"  Near  Trezen  stands  a  hill,  exposed  in  air 
To  winter  winds,  of  leafy  shadows  bare : 
This  once  was  level  ground :  but  (strange  to  tell) 
Th*  included  vapours,  that  in  caverns  dwell. 
Labouring  with  cdic  pangs,  and  close  oonfin'd. 
In  vain  sought  issue  from  the  rumbling  wind : 
Yet  still  they  heav'd  for  vent,  and  heaving  still 
Enlarged  the  concave,  and  shoi  up  the  hill ; 
As  breath  extends  a  bladder,  or  the  skins 
Of  goats  are  blown  t' enclose  the  hoarded  wines : 
The  mountain  yet  retains  a  mountain's  face. 
And  gathered  rubbish  heals  the  hollow  space. 

"  Of  many  wonders,  which  I  heard  or  knew, 
Retrenching  most,  I  will  relate  but  few : 
What,  are  not  springs  with  qualities  opposed 
Endued  at  seasons,  and  at  seasons  lost  ? 
Thrice  in  a  day  thine,  Ammon,  change  their  form. 
Cold  at  high  noon,  at  morn  and  evening  warm : 
Thine,  Athaman,  will  kindle  wood,  if  thrown 
On  the  pird  earth,  and  in  the  waning  Mooo. 
The  Thracians  have  a  stream,  if  any  try 
The  taste,  his  hardened  bowels  petrify ; 
Whatever  it  touches  it  converts  to  stones,  ' 
Aad  makes  a  marble  pavement  where  it  runs. 


"  Orathis,  and  Sibaris  her  sister  flood. 
That  slide  through  our  CUabrian  neighbour  irood. 
With  gold  and  amber  die  the  shining  hair, 
And  thither  youth  resort;  (for  who  would  not  be 
feir?) 

*'  But  stranger  virtues  yet  in  streams  we  find. 
Some  change  not  only  bodies,  but  the  mind : 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Salmacis  ohicene. 
Whose  waters  into  women  soften  men  ? 
Of  Ethiopian  lakes,  which  turn  the  brain 
To  madness,  or  in  heavy  sleep  constrain  ? 
Clytorean  streams  the  love  of  wine  expel, 
(Such  is  the  virtue  of  th'  abstemious  well) 
Whether  the  colder  nymph  that  rules  the  flood 
Extinguishes,  and  halks  the  drunken  god ; 
Or  that  Melampus  (so  have  some  assured) 
When  the  mad  Prcetides  with  charms  he  cnr'd. 
And  powerful  heri>s,  both  charms  and  simples  cast 
Into  the  sober  spring,  where  stilt  their  virtues  last 

"  Unlike  efiects  Lyncestis  will  produce; 
Who  drinks  his  waters,  though  with  moderate  use. 
Reels  as  with  wine,  and  sees  with  doirf>le  sig'ht : 
His  heels  too  heavy,  and  his  head  too  light. 
Ladon,  once  Pheneos,  an  Arcadian  stream, 
(Ambiguous  in  th'  effects,  as  in  the  name) 
By  day  is  wholesome  bevemge ;  but  is  thought 
By  night  infected,  and  a  deadly  draught. 

**  Thus  running  rivers,  and  the  standing  lake. 
Now  of  these  virtues,  now  of  those  partake : 
Time  was  (and  all  things  Time  and  Fate  obey) 
When  fast  Ortygia  floated  on  the  sea ; 
Such  were  Cyanean  isles,  when  Typhis  steered 
Betwixt  their  straits,  and  their  collision  l^r*d; 
They  swam  where  now  they  sit ;  and  firmly  join'd 
Secure  of  rooting  up,  resist  the  wind. 
Nor  Etna  vomiting  sulphureous  fire 
Will  ever  belch ;  for  sulphur  will  expire 
(The  vei ns  exhausted  of  the  liquid  btore) ;    [more. 
Time  was  she  cast  no  flames ;  in  time  will  cast  no 

"  For  whether  Earth's  an  animal,  and  iur 
Imbibes,  her  lungs  with  coolness  to  repair. 
And  what  she  sucks  remits ;  she  stitl  requires 
Inlets  for  air,  and  outlets  for  her  fires ; 
When  tortured  with  convulsive  fits  she  shakes. 
That  motion  chokes  the  vent,  till  other  vent  die 

makes : 
Or  when  the  winds  in  hollow  caves  are  closM, 
And  subtil  spirits  find  that  way  oppos'd. 
They  toss  up  flints  in  air ;  the  flints  that  hide 
The  seeds  of  fire,  thus  toss^  in  air,  collide, 
Kindling  the  sulphur,  till,  the  fiiel  spent. 
The  cave  is  cool'd,  and  the  fierce  winds  relent 
Or  whether  sulphur,  catching  fire,  fieeds  on 
Its  unctuous  parts,  till,  all  the  matter  gone. 
The  flames  no  more  asceod ;  for  earth  supplies 
The  fat  that  feeds  them ;  and  when  earth  denies 
That  food,  by  length  of  time  consumM,  the  fire. 
Famished  for  want  of  fuel,  must  expire. 

"  A  race  of  men  there  are,  as  Fame  has  told. 
Who  shivering  su^r  Hyperborean  cold. 
Till,  nine  tiroes  bathing  in  Minerva's  lake. 
Soft  feathers  to  defend  their  naked  sides  they  take. 
'TIS  said,  the  Scythian  wives  (believe  who  will) 
Transform  themselves  to  birds  by  magic  skill ; 
Smear'd  over  with  an  oil  of  wondrous  might, 
That  adds  new  pinions  to  their  airy  flight 
"  But  this  by  sure  experiment  we  know. 
That  living  creatines  from  corruption  grow : 
Hide  in  a  hollow  pit  a  slaughter'd  steer. 
Bees  from  his  putrid  bowels  will  appear  ; 
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Wbo,  like  tbeir  parents,  liaimt  Um  fields,  and  bring 
Their   hoaey^wrvcst  .hoi»e»  aQ4  hope   another 

spring. 
The  warlike  steed  is  multiply'd,  «e  find. 
To  wasps  and  hornets  of  the  warrior  kjnd« 
Cut  from  a  crab  his  crooked  claws,  and  hide 
The  rest  in  earth,  a  sc<^ion  thence  will  glide, 
And  shoot  bis  sting,  his  tail  in  circles  toss'd 
Refers  the  limbs  his  backward  father  lost 
And  wonns,  that  stretch  on  leaves  their  filthy  loom. 
Crawl  from  their  bags  and  butterflies  become. 
Et^  slime  bf  gets  the  frog's  loquacious  race : 
Short  of  their  feet  at  first,  in  little  space 
With  arms  and  legs  endued,  long  leaps  they  take, 
Bais'd  OQ  their  hinideT  part,  and  swim  the  lake. 
And  wares  repels  for  Nature  gtvos  their  kind. 
To  that  intent,  a  length  of  legs  behind. 

"  The  cubs  of  bears  a  living  lump  appear. 
When  whelp'd,  and  no  determined  figure  wear. 
The  mother  licks  them  into  shape,  and  gives 
As  much  oi  form  as  she  herself  receives. 

*'  The  grubs  from  their  sexangular  abode 
Crawl  outnnfinish*d,  like  the  maggot's  brood : 
Trunks  without  liinbs ;  till  Time  at  leisure  brings 
The  thighs  they  wanted,  and  their  tardy  wings. 

**  The  bird  who  draws  the  car  of  Jfuno,  vain 
Of  her  cTown*d  head,  and  of  her  starry  train ; 
And  he  that  bears  th'  ar^llery  of  Jove, 
The  stiDog-pounc'd  eagle,  and  the  billing  dove : 
And  all  the  feather'd  kind,  who  could  suppose 
(Bnt  that  firom  sight,  the  surest  sense,  he  knows) 
They  from  th'  included  yolk,  not  ambient  white 
arose? 
*'  There  ace  Who  think  the  marrow  of  a  man. 
Which  in  the  spine*  while  he  was  living,  ran ; 
When  dead,  the  pith  corrupted,  will  become 
A  snake,  and  hiss  within  the  hollow  tomb. 

**  All  these  receive  their  birth  from  other  things; 
B«it  from  himself  the  phenix  only  springs : 
Self-bom,  begotten  by  the  parent  flame 
In  which  he  bum'd,  another  and  the  same : 
Who  not  by  com  or  herbs  his  life  sustains, 
Bqt  the  sweet  essence  of  amomum  drains : 
And  watches  the  rich  gums  Arabia  bears, 
While  yet  in  tender  dew  they  drop  their  tears. 
He  (his  five  centuries  of  life  fulfillM) 
His  nest  on  oaken  boughs  begins  to  build. 
Or  trembling  tops  of  palm :  and  first  he  draws 
The  plan  with  his  broad  bill  and  crooked  claws. 
Nature^  artificers  ;  on  this  the  pile 
Is  form'd,  and  rises  round ;  then  with  the  spoil 
Of  cassia,  cynamoo,  and  stems  of  nard» 
(For  softness  strew'd  bcneaih)  his  funeral  bed  is 
Funeral  and  bridal  both ;  and  all  around      [rear'd : 
The  borders  with  oonruptless  myrrh  are  crownM : 
On  this  incumbent ;  till  etherial  flame 
First  catches,  then  consumes,  the  costly  frame  ; 
Consumes  him  too,  as  on  the  pile  h6  lies : 
He  liv*d  on  odours,  and  in  odours  dies.        ,         ^ 

**  An  infant  phenix  from  the  former  springs. 
His  fiUher^s  heir,  and  from  his  tender  wings 
Shakes  off  his  parent  dust,  his  method  he  pursues, 
And  the  same  lease  of  life  on  the  same  terms 

renews: 
^en  grown  to  manhood  he  begins  his  reign. 
And  with  stiff  pinions  can  his  flight  sustain, 
He  ligbteas  of  iu  load  the  tree  that  bore 
His  fkther's  royal  sepulchre  b^ore. 
And  his  own  cradle :  this  with  pious  care 
Pl&c*d  on  his  back,  he  cuts  the  buxom  air. 
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Seeks  the  Sun's  city,  and  his  sacred  church. 
And  decently  lays  down  his  burthen  in  the  porch* 

*'  A  wonder  more  amazing  would  we  find  } 
Th'  hyena  shows  it,  of  a  double  kind, 
Varying  the  sexes  in  alternate  years,  . 
In  one  begets,  and  in  another  bears. 
The  thin  cameleon,  fed  with  air,  receives 
The  colour  of  the  thing  to  which  he  cleaves. 

**  India,  when  conquered,  (m  the  conquering  god 
For  planted  vines  the  sharp-eyM  l3mx  bestow'd. 
Whose  urine,  shed  before  it  touches  earth,' 
Congeals  in  air,  and  gives  to  gems  their  birth. 
So  coral,  soft  and  white  in  ocean's  bed. 
Comes  hardened  up  in  air,  and  glows  wifli  red. 

'*  All  changing  species  should  my  song  recite^ 
Before  1  ceas'd,  would  change  the  day  to  night. 
Nations  and  empires  flourish  and  decay, 
By  turns  command,  and  in  their  turns  obey  ; 
Time  softens  hardy  people,  time  again 
Hardens  to  war  a  soft,  unwu||ke  train. 
Thus  Troy,  for  ten  long  yeari^r  foes  withstood^ 
And  daily  bleeding  bore  th'  expense  of  blood : 
Now  for  thick  streets  it  shows  an  empty  space. 
Or,  only  fiU'd  with  tombs  of  her  own  perished  rac«. 
Herself  becomes  the  sepulchre  of  what  she  was. 
Mycene,  Sparta,  Thebes  of  mighty  fame, 
Are  vanish'd  out  of  substance  into  name. 
And  Dardan  Rome,  that  just  begins  to  rise. 
On  Tiber's  banks,  in  time  shall  mate  the  skies; 
Widening  her  bounds,  an^  workhig  on  her  way, 
Ev'n  now  she  meditates  imp^ial  sway : 
Yet  this  is  change,  but  she  by  changing  thrives^ 
Like  moons  new  bora,  and  in  her  cradle  strives 
To  fill  her  infont  horns ;  an  hour  shall  come 
Whcfn  the  round  world  shall  be  contain'd  in  Rome. 

« -For  thus  old  saws  fbrete^  and  Helenus 
Anchises'  drooping  son  enliven'd  thus. 
When  Ilium  now  was  in  a  sinking  state. 
And  he  was  doubtful  of  his  foture  fote : 
'  O  goddess-bora,  with  thy  hard  fortune  strive, 
Troy  never  can  be  lost,  arid  thou  alivei. 
Thy  passage  thou  shalt  free  through  fire  and  sword. 
And  Troy  in  foreign  lauds  shall  be  restored. 
In  happier  fields  a  rising  town  I  see, 
Greater  than  what  e'er  was,  or  is,  or  e'er  shall  be : 
And  Heaven  yet  owes  the  worid  a  race  deriv'd 

from  thee. 
Sages  and  chiefs,  of  other  lineage  bora. 
The  city  shall  extend,  extended  shall  adora : 
But  from  lulus  he  must  draw  his  birth. 
By  whom  thy  Rome  shall  rule  the  conquered  Earth : 
Whom  Heaven  will  lend  mankind  onEiarthtoreignf 
And  late  require  the  precious  pledge  again.' 
This  Helenus  to  great  /Bneas  told, 
Which  1  retain,  e'er  since  in  other  mold 
My  soul  was  cloth'd ;  and  now  rejoice  to  view 
My  country's  walls  rebuilt,  and  Troy  reriv^d 

anew, 
Rais'd  by  the  foil :  decreed  by  loss  to  gain ; 
Enslav'd  bnt  to  be  free,  and  eonquev'd  but  to  reign. 

"  'TIS  time  my  hard-mouth'd  coursers  to  control. 
Apt  to  ran  riot,  and  transgress  the  goal : 
And  therefore  I  conclude,  whatever  lies 
In  earth,  or  flits  in  air,  or  fills  the  skies. 
All  suffer  change ,  and  we,  that  are  of  sonl 
And  body  mix'd,  are  members  of  the  whole. 
Then  when  our  sires,  or  grandsires  shall  forsakt 
The  forms  of  men,  and  brutal  figures  take. 
Thus  hous'd,  securely  let  their  spirits  ret^ 
Nor  violate  thy  fother  in  the  beast. 
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Thy  friend,  thy  brother,  any  of  thy  kin ; 
If  none  of  these,  yet  there's  a  man  wittdn : 
O  spare  to  make  a  Thyestean  ineal    . 
T*  enclose  his  body,  and  his  soul  expeL 

"  111  customs  by  degrees  to  habits  rise, 
]11  habits  soon  become  exalted  vice: 
What  more  advance  can  mortals  make  in  sin 
So  near  perfection,  who  with  blood  begin  ? 
'  Deaf  to  the  calf,  that  lies  beneath  the  knife. 
Looks  up,  and  from  Jier  butcher  begs  her  life: 
Deaf  to  the  harmless  kid,  that,  ere  he  dies, 
AH  methods  to  procure  thy  mercy  tries, 
And  iai||Btes  in  vain  thy  children's  cries. 
Where  will  he  stop,  who  feeds  with  household 

bread, 
Then  eats  the  poultry  which  before  he  fed  ? 
het  plough  thy  steers  j  that  when  they  lose  their 

breath,  [death. 

To  Nature,  not  to  thee,  they  may  impute  their 
Ijet  goats  for  fobd^l^r  loaded  udders  lend. 
And  sheep  from  winter-cold  thy  sides  defend ; 
But  neither  springes,  nets,  nor  snares  employ. 
And  be  no  more  iogeiuQus  to  destroy. 


Free  as  in  air,  let  birds  on  Earth  remain. 
Nor  let  insidious  glue  their  wings  constraiii ; 
Nor  opening  hounds  the  trembling  stag  affright. 
Nor  purple  feathers  intercept  his  flight : 
Nor  hooks  conceal'd  in  baits  for  fish  prepare. 
Nor  lines  to  heave  them  twinkling  up  in  ain 

**  Take  not  away  the  life  you  cannot  give : 
For  all  things  have  an  equal  right  to  live. 
Kill  noxious  creatures,  where  *tis  sin  tv  save ; 
This  only  just  prerogative  we  have : 
But  nourish  life  with  vegetable  food, 
And  shun  the  sacrilegious  taste  of  blood." 

These   precepts   by  the    Samian    aoge 
taught. 
Which  godlike  Numa  to  the  Sabines  brought. 
And  thence  transferred  to  Rome,  by  gift  his  own 
A  willing  people,  and  an  otferM  throne. 
O  happy  monarch,  sent  by  Heaven  to  bleaa 
A  aavage  nation  with  soft  arts  of  peace. 
To  teach  leltgion,  rapine  to  restrain. 
Give  laws  to  lust,  and  sacrifice  ordain  s 
Himself  a  saint,  a  goddess  was  his  bride. 
And  all  the  Muses  o'er  bi5  acts  pitiide.** 
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PREFACE  CONCERNING  OVIUS  EPISTLES. 


Thi  life  of  Orid  being  already  written  in  onr  language  beibre  the  trandation  of  his  MetamorphoMi^ 
I  win  not  presume  so  hr  upon  myself,  to  thmk  1  can  add  any  thing  to  Mr.  Sandys'  undertaking.  The 
English  reader  niay  there  be  satisfied,  that  he  flourished  in  the  leign  of  Augustus  Caesar;  that  he  waa 
extracted  from  an  ancient  family  of  Roman  knights ;  that  he  wa^  bom  to  the  inheritance  of  a  splendid 
fortune ;  that  be  was  designed  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  had  made  considerable  progress  in  it,  before 
he  quitted  that  profession,  for  thb  of  poetry,  to  which  he  was  more  naturally  formed.  The  cause  of 
his  banishment  is  unknown ;  because  he  was  himself  unwilling  forther  to  provoke  the  emperor,  by  as- 
cribing it  to  «ny  other  reason  than  what  was  pretended  by  Augustus,  which  was,  the  lasciviousness  of 
his  Elegies,  and  his  Art  of  Lore.  It  is  true,  they  are  not  to  be  excused  in  the  severity  of  manners,  at 
being  able  to  corrupt  a  larger  empire,  if  there  were  any,  than  that  of  Rome :  yet  this  may  be  said  ia 
bdialf  of  Grid,  that  no  man  has  ever  treated  the  passion  of  lore  with  to  much  delicacy  of  thought  and 
of  expression,  or  tearehed  into  the  nature  of  it  more  philosophically  than  he.  And  the  emperor,  who 
condemned  him,  had  as  little  reason  as  another  man  to  punish  that  fault  with  to  nrach  severity,  if  at 
least  he  were  the  author  of  a  certain  epigram,  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  relating  to  the  first  civil  war 
betwixt  himself  and  Maro  Anthony  the  triumvir,  whioh  is  more  folsome  than  any  passage  I  have  met 
with  in  our  poet  To  pass  by  the  naked  femiliarity  of  his  expressions  to  Horaoe,  which  are  cited  in 
that  anthof's  life,  I  need  only  mention  one  notorious  act  of  his,  in  taking  Livia  to  his  bed,  when  she 
was  not  only  married,  but  with  child  by  her  husband  then  living.  But  deeds,  it  seems,  may  be  jus-> 
tified  by  arbitrary  power,  when  words  are  questioned  in  a  poet.  There  is  another  guess  of  the  gram« 
msrians,  as  for  from  truth  as  the  first  from  reason :  they  will  have  him  banished  for  tom^  fovourt 
which,  they  say,  he  received  from  Julia  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  whom  they  think  he  celebrates 
under  the  name  of  Corinna  in  his  Elegies :  but  he  who  will  observe  the  verses,  which  are  made  to  that 
niitress,  may  gather  firom  the  whole  contexture  of  them,  that  Corinna  was  not  a  woman  of  the  highest 
qutlity.  If  Julia  were  then  married  to  Agrippa,  why  should  our  poet  make  his  petitioa  to  Isis,  for 
ber  safe  delivery,  and  afterwards  condole  her  miscarriage ;  which,  for  aught  he  knew,  might  be  by 
ber  ovm  husband  ?  Or,  indeed,  how  durst  he  be  so  bold  to  make  the  least  discovery  of  such  a  crime,, 
wbich  was  no  lets  than  capital,  especially  cominitted  against  a  person  of  Agrippa's  rank  ?  Or,  if  it 
^fttt  bdbre  her  marriage,  he  would  sure  have  been  more  discreet,  than  to  have  published  an  ac« 
cident  which  must  have  been  fetal  to  them  both.  But  what  most  confirms  me  against  this  opinion,  is^ 
that  Ovid  himself  complains,  that  the  true  persoh  of  Corinna  was  found  out  by  the  fame  of  his  verses 
to  her:  which,  if  it  had  been  Julia,  hf  durst  not  have  owned ;  and,  besides,  an  iomiediate  punishment 
most  have  followed.  He  seems  himself  more  truly  to  have  touched  at  the  cause  of  his  exile  in  thoae 
•^•oure  verses  j 

Cur  aliquid  vidi,  cur  noxia  lumlna  feci  ?  &c. 

^uB^ythsit  he  had  either  teen,  or  was  conscious  to  somewhat,  which  had  procured  him  Us  disgrace. 
]M>Asitber  am  1  satisfied^  that  this  was  the  incett  of  the  emperor  with  hit  own  daughter:  for 
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Augostns  was  of  a  nature  too  Tindictive,  to  have  contented  himielf  with  lo  amall  a  revangetor  so  unsafe 
to  himsal^.  as  that  of  simple  banishoMnt  $  but  would  certainly  have  secured  his  criioes  hom  public 
.  notice,  by  the  death  of  him  who  was  witness  to  them.  Neither  have  historians  given  us  any  sight  ioto 
such  an  action  of  this  emperor :  nor  would  he  (the  greatest  politician  of  his  time),  in  all  probabilitf , 
have  managed  his  crimes  with  so  little  secrecy,  as  not  to  shun  the  observation  of  any  num.  It  teems 
more  probable,  that  Ovid  was  either  the  confident  of  some  other  passion,  or  that  he  had  stumbled  by 
•ome  inadvertency  upon  the  privacies  of  Livia,  and  seen  her  in  a  bath :  for  the  words 

Sine  vestt  dianam 

agree  better  with  Livia,  who  had  the  fame  of  chastity,  than  with  either  of.  the  Julias,  who  were  both 
noted  of  incontinency.  The  first  verses,  which  were  made  by  him  in  Ikis  youth,  and  recited  publicly 
according  to  the  custom,  were,  as  he  himself  assures  us,  to  Corinna :  his  banishment  happened  not 
till  the  age  of  fifty:  from  which  it  may  be  deduced,  with  probability  enough,  that  the  love  of  Coriniu 
did  not  occasion  it :  nay,  he  tells  us  plainly,  that  his  offence  was  that  of  errour  only,  not  of  wicked- 
ness ;'  and  in  the  same  paper  of  rerses  also«  that  the  cause  was  notoriously  known  at  Rome,  though  it 
be  left  so  obscure  to  after^ages. 

But  to  leave  conjectures  on  a  subject  so  uncertain,  and  to  write  somewhat  more  authentic  of  this 
poet:  that  he  frequented  the  court  of  Augustus,  and  was  well  received  in  it,  is  most  undoubted:  all 
his  poems  bear  the  character  of  a  court,  and  appear  to  be  written,  as  the  French  call  it,  emMStremefd : 
add  to  this,  that  the  titles  of  many  of  his  Elegies,  and  more  of  his  letters  in  his  banishment,  are  ad- 
dressed to  persons  well  known  to  us,  even  at  this  difetance,  to  have  been  considerable  in  that  court 

Nor  was  bis  acquaintance  less  with  the  famous  poets  of  his  age,  thfn  with  the  noble  men  and  ladie% 
He  tells  you  himself,  in  a  particular  account  of  his  own  life,  that  Maoer,  Horace^  Tibvlinsy  Propertins, 
and  many  others  of  them,  were  his  fsmiliar  friends,  and  that  some  of  them  communicated  their  writ- 
ings to  him ;  but  that  he  had  only  seen  Virgil, 

If  the  imitation  of  nature  be  the  business  of  a  poet,  I  know  no  author,  who  can  justly  ,be  oompsred 
with  ours,  especially  in  the  description  of  the  passions.  And,  to  prove  this,  I  shall  need  no  other 
judges  than  the  generality  of  his  readers:  for,  all  passions  beinginborn  with  us,  we  are  almost  equally 
judges,  when  we  are  concerned  in  the  representation  of  them.  Now  I  will  appeal  to  any  man,  who 
has  read  this  poet,  whether  he  finds  not  the  natural  emotion  of  the  same  passion  in  himself,  which  the 
poet  describes  in  his  feigned  persons  i  His  thoughts,  which  are  the  pictures  and  results  of  those  pas- 
sions, are  generally  such  as  naturaUy  arise  from  those  disorderly  ^notions  of  our  spirits.  Yet,  not  to 
speak  too  partiality  in  his  behalf,  I  will  confess,  that  the  copiousness  of  his  wit  was  such,  that  be  often 
writ  too  pointedly  for  his  subject,  and  made  his  persons  speak  more  eloquently  than  the  violence  of 
their  passion  would  admit:  so  that  he  is  frequently  witty  out  of  season;  leaving  the  imitation  of  os- 
tuie,  and  the  cooler  dictates  of  his  judgment,  for  the  folse  applause  of  fancy.  Yet  he  seems  to  hate 
found  out  this  imperfoction  in  his  riper  age :  for  why  dse  should  he  complain,  that  his  Metamorphosej 
was  left  unfinished  ?  Nothing  sure  can  be  added  to  the  wit  of  that  poem,  or  of  the  rest :  but  maoy 
things  ought  to  have  been  retrenched;  which,  I  suppose,  would  have  been  the  business  of  his  age»  if 
his  nvsfoitunes  had  not  come  too  fast  upon  him.  But  take  him  uncorrected,  as  he  is  transmitted  to 
us,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  in  spite  of  his  Dutch  friends  the  commentatofs,  even  of  Juliui 
Scaliger  himself,  that  Seoeca'v  censure  wtU  stand  good  against  him ; 

Nescivit  quod  bene.cessit  relinquere ; 

he  never  knew  how  to  give  over,  when  he  had  done  well ;  but,  continually  varying  the  same  sense  as 
hundred  ways,  and  taking  up  in  another  place  what  he  had  more  than  enough  inculcated  before,  be 
aometimes  cloys  his  readers  instead  of  satisfying  tSem ;  and  gives  occasion  to  his  translators,  who  dare 
not  cover  him,  to  blush  at  the  nakedness  of  their  father.  This  then  is  the  allay  of  Ovid's  writings, 
which  is  sufficiently  recompensed  by  his  other  excellencies:  nay,  tlus  very  fault  is  not  without  its 
beauties;  for  the  most  severe  censure  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  the  prodigality  of  ids  wit,  though  at 
the  same  time  lie  could  have  wished  that  the  master  of  it  had  been  a  better  manager.  Every  thiog 
which  he  does  becomes  him  |  and  if  sometimes  he  appears  too  gay,  yet  there  is  a  secret  gracefulness 
of  youth,  which  accompanies  his  writings,  though  the  staidness  and  sobriety  of  age  be  wanting.  1^ 
the  most  material  part,  which  is  the  conduct,  it  is  certain  that  he  seldom  haaraiscanled :  fer  if  his 
Elegies  be  compared  with  those  of  TibuUus  and  Propertiiis,  his  coAten^poiaries;  it  wtt  be  found,  that 
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tfao«  poets  teUom  daiigiied  befim  they  writ :  and  tboogh  tbe  Uaguage  ofTibidhM  be  moie  petisbedt 
•ad  the  lemmtog  of  Propertfns,  e^tocially  in  his  fourth  hook,  more  set  oat  to  ottentation ;  yet  their 
eommoB  pnctice  wss  to  look  no  further  before  them  than  the  next  line ;  whence  it  will  inentably 
kOow,  that  they  can  drire  to  no  certain  point,  but  ramble  from  one  subject  to  another,  and  conclude 
with  somewhat  which  ii  not  of  a  piece  with  their  b^pinning : 

Pupnreus  lat&  qui  splendeat  aons  h  alter 
«  Afsuitnr  pannus, 

ss  Horace  sayi :  tbon^  the  verses  are  golden,  they  are  but  patched  into  the  garment  But  oar  poet 
has  always  the  goal  in  bis  eye,  iprhich  directs  him  in  his  race ;  some  beautiful  design,  which  he  first 
eittbUshes,  and  then  contn?es  the  means  which  will  naturally  conduct  him  to  his  end.  This  will  be 
erident  to  judicious  readers  in  his  Epistles,  of  which  *omewhat,  at  least  in  general,  will  be  expected. 
Hie  title  of  them  in  our  late  editions  is  Epistole  Heroidum,  The  Letters  of  the  Heroines.  But  Heinsius 
has  judged  more  truly,  that  the  inscription  of  our  author  was  barely,  Epistles;  which  he  concludes 
from  his  cited  rerses,  where  Orid  asserts  this  work  as  his  own  inrention,  and  not  borrowed  from  the 
Grseks,  whom  (as  the  masters  of  their  learning)  the  Romans  usually  did  imitate.  'But  it  appears  not 
6um  their  writings,  that  any  of  the  Grecians  erer  touched  upon  this  way,  which  our  poet  therefore 
justly  has  rindicated  to  himselC  I  quarrel  not  at  the  word  Heroidum,  because  it  is  used  by  Orid  i^ 
his  Art  of  Lore : 

Jupiter  ad  Teteres  supples  Heroidas  ibat 

But,  m^,  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  such  an  orersight,  to  call  his  work  by  the  name  of  Heroines,  when 
there  are  diren  men,  or  heroes,  as,  namely,  Paris,  Leandar,  and  Aconthis,  joined  in  it.  Eioept  Sa* 
bious,  who  writ  some  answers  to  Grid's  Letters, 

(Suam  celer  h  toto  rediit  mens  orbe  Sabinus) 

I  remember  not  any  of  the  Bomans,  v^o  have  treated  on  this  subject ;  save  only  Piropertius,  and  that 
but  once,  in  his  Epistle  of  Arethusa  to  Lycotas,  which  is  written  so  near  the  style  of  Ovid,  that  \%  seems 
to  be  but  an  imitation ;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  defraud  our  poet  of  the  glory  of  his  Invention. 

Concerning  the  Epistles,  I  shall  content  myself  to  observe  these  few  particulars ;  first,  thaC  they  ars 
geoerally  granted  to  be  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  Ovid,  and  that  the  style  of  them  is  tenderly  pas* 
uonate  and  courtly ;  two  properties  well  agreeing  with  the  persons,  which  were  heroines  and  lovers. 
Yet,  where  the  characters  Were  lower,  as  in  Oenone  and  Hero^  he  has  kept  close  to  nature,  in  drawing 
his  images  after  a  country  life;  though  perhaps  he  has  Romanized  his  Orecian  dames  too  much,  and 
made  them  speak,  sometimes,  as  if  they  had  been  bom  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  under  the  empire  of 
Aogttstus.  There  seems  to  be  no  great  variety  in  the  p|rticular  subjects  which  he  has  chosen ;  most 
of  the  Epistles  being  written  firom  ladies  who  were  forssJcen  by  their  lovers :  which  is  the  reason  that 
many  of  the  same  thoughts  come  back  upon  us  in  divers  letters :  but  of  the  general  character  of  wo- 
men, whidi  is  modesty,  be  has  taken  a  most  becoming  care ;  for  his  amorous  expressions  go  no  farther 
than  virtue  may  aUow,  and  therefore  may  be  read,  as  he  intended  them,  by  matrons  without  a  blush. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  poet:  it  remains  that  I  should  say  somewhat  of  poetical  translations  in 
geaeial,  and  give  my  opinion,  with  submission  to  betttr  judgments,  which  way  of  version  seems  to  be 
the  most  proper. 

All  translatioa,  I  suppose,  may  be  reduced  to  these  three  heads. 

Pint,  that  of  metapfarasek  or  tuning  an  aotfaor  woid  by  word,  and  Use  by  line,  fipom  one  language 
isAo  another.  Thus,  or  near  this  manner,  was  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  translated  by  Ben  Johnson. 
The  second  way  is  that  of  paraphrase,  or  translation  with  latitude,  where  the  author  is  kept  in  view 
by  the  translator,  so  as  never  to  be  lost,  but  his  words  are  not  so  strictly  followed  as  his  sense ;  and 
that  too  is  admitted  to  be  amplified,  but  not  altered.  Such  is  Mr.  Waller's  trandation  of  VirgiPs 
•wrth  JEneid.  The  third  way  is  that  of  imitation,  where  the  translator  (if  now  he  has  not  lost  that 
nvae)  assumes  tiie  liberty,  not  only  to  vary  fIrom  the  words  and  sense,  but  to  forsake  them  both  as  ha 
tees  occasion ;  and,  taking  oiriy  some  general  htnts  fhnn  the  original,  to  run  division  on  the  ground-^ 
woik,  as  he  pleases.  Such  is  Mr.Cowt^l  practice  in  turning  two  odes  of  Pindur^  and  one  of 
Horses,  into  English. 
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Coaoerning  ilm  ftnl  of  these  B6etlio4s»  onr  master  Horace  has  gtrea  as  this  caatioD  { 

^  Kec  verbuin  ▼et3>o  curabis  nddere  fidas 

Interpres-^^ 

Nor  word  fov  word  too  faithfiiny  translate, 

u  the  earl  of  Rosoommon  has  excellentty  pendered  It  Too  foithiully  is,  indeed,  pedanticaUy :  it  U 
a  faith  like  tbat  which  proceeds  from  miperstitioa,  blind  and  zealous.  Take  it  in  the  ezpceaifm  of 
m  JohA'Deoham  to  sir  Richard  Fanshaw,  on  his  Tersion  of  the  Pastor  Fido : 

That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline. 
Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 
A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  dost  pursue. 
To  make  translations  and  translators  too : 
^  They  but  preserve  the  ashes,  thou  the  flame, 

^  True  to  his  sense,  but  truer  to  his  fame. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  translate  verbally,  sind  well,  at  the  same  time :  for  the  I^tin  (a  most 
■evere  and 'compendious  language)  often  expresses  that  in  one  word,  which  the  barbarity,  or  the 
narrowness,  of  modem  tongues  cannot  supply  in  more.  It  is  frequent  also,  that  the  conceit  is 
couched  in  some  expression,  which  will  be  lost  in  English, 

Atque  iidem  venti  vela  fidemque  fhrent 

What  poet  of  our  nation  is  ao  happy  as  tb  express  this  thought  tHenUy  in  English,  and  to  strike  wit, 
or  almost  seikse,  out  of  it  ? 

In  short,  the  verbal  copier  is  encumbered  with  so  many  difficulties  at  once,  that  ha  can  neTer 
disentaogle  himself  from  all.  He  is  to  consider  at  the  same  time  the  thought  of  his  author  and  his 
words*  ^nd  to. find  out  the  counterpart  to/ each  in  another  language:  and,  besides  this,  be  is  to 
confine  himself  to  the  compass  of  numbers,  and  the  slavery  of  rhyme.  It  is  much  like  dancing 
on  ropes  with  fiettered  legs :  a  man  can  shun  a  £sU,  by  using  caution ;  but  the  gracefulness  of  motion 
is  not  to  be  expected :  and  when  we  have  said  the  best  of  it,  it  is  but  a  foolish  task;  for  no  aober 
man  would  put  himself  into  a  danger  fbr  the  applause  of  escaping  without  breaking  his  neck. 
We  see  Ben  Jonson  could  not  avoid  obscurity  in  his  literal  transli^On  of  Horace,  attempted  in  the 
same  compass  of  lines :  nay  Horace  himself  could  scvoe  have  done  it  to  a  Greek  poet: 

Brevis  esse  laboro,  obscunis  fio : 

^ther  perspicuity  or  gracefulness  will  fireqnrntly  be  wanting.  Horace  has,  indeed,  avoided  both 
these  rocks  in  bis  translation  of  the  three  first  lines  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  which  he  has  contracted  into 
tro, 

Bic  mihi,  Musa,  vimm,  captse  post  tempore  Trojas, 

fiui  mores  hominum  multorum  vidit  &  utbes. 

Muse,  speak  the  man,  who  since  the  siege  of  Troy, 

So  many  towns,  such  change  of  manners  saw.        RoscoMMoir. 

Bui  then  the  sufferings  of  Ulysses,  which  are  a  considerable  part  of  that  sentence,  are  omitted ; 

[*0c  fUiXn  mHiXi  WkiJx^.'i 

Tlie  consideration  of  these  difficulties,  in  a  servila,  literal  translatron,  not  Uu^  since  made  two  of 
cor  fisraons  wits,  sir  John  Deaham  and  Mr.  Cowley,  to  contrive  another  way  of  turning  authors  into 
our  tengne,  called,  by  the  latter  of  them,  imitation.  As  they  were  friends,  I  suppose  they  com- 
Municated  their  thonghto  on  this  sohject  to  each  otbq^;  and,  therefore,  their  reasons  fbr  it  are  little 
iMfVprsnt;  though  the  practice  of  one  is  moch  more  moderate.  I  take  imitation  of  an  anchor,  in 
tlisir  sense,  to  be  an  cndevroqr  of  nlater  ^oet  to  write  like  ode  who  has  writtcii  before  him  on  th# 
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I  suljeei:  that  is,  not  to  translate  his  words,  or  to  be  confined  to  his  sense  ;  but  only  to  set  hin 
•s  a  pattern,  and  to  write,  as  he  supposes  that  antbor  would'  have  done,  had  he  lived  in  our  age, 
aod  in  our  country.  Yet  I  dare  not  say  that  either  of  them  have  ckrried  this  libertine  way  of  ren- 
dering authors  (as  Mr.  Cowley  calls  it)  so  far  as  my  definition  reaches.  For  in  the  Pindaric  Odes, 
the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  ancient  Greece  are  still  preserved,  fiut  I  know  not  what  mischief 
may  arise  hereafter  finom  the  example  of  such  an  innovation,  when  writers  of  unequal  parts  to  him 
Shalt  imitate  so  bold  aa  undertaking.  To  add  and  to  diminish  what  we  please,  whkh  is  the  way 
avowed  by  him,  ought  only  to  be  granted  to  Mr.  Cowley,  and  that  too  only  in  his  translation  of 
Pindar;  because  be  alone  was  able  to  make  b'mi  amends,  by  giving  him  batter  of  his  own,  wheoever 
be  refused  his  author's  thoughts.  Pindar  is  generally  known  to  be  a  dark  writer,  to  want  connection, 
(I  mean  as  to  our  understanding)  to  soar  out  of  sight,  and  leave  his  reader  at  a  gaze.  So  wild  and 
ongDvemable  a  poet  cannot  he  translated  literally ;  his  genius  is  too  strong  to  bear  a  chain,  and 
Ssmsonlike  he  shakes  it  oIL  A  genius  so  elevated  and  unconfined  as  Mr.  Cowley's  was  but  ne- 
cessary to  make  Pindar  speak  English,  and  that  was  to  be  performed  by  no  other  way  tha|i  imitation^ 
But  if  Virgil,  or  Ovid,  or  any  regular  intelligible  authors,  be  thus  used,  it  is  no  longer  to  be 
csUed  their  work,  when  neithei;  the  thoughts  nor  words  are  drawn  from  the  original :  but  instead 
of  tiiem  there  is  something  new  produced,  which  is  almost  the  creation  of  another  hand.  By  this 
way,  it  is  true,  somewhat  that  is  excellent  may  be  invented,  perhaps  more  excellent  than  the  first 
design;  though  Virgil  must  be  still  excepted,  when  that  perkapt  takes  place.  Yet  he  who  is  in- 
quisitive to  know  an  author's  thoughts  will  be  disappointed  in  his  expectation.  And  it  is  not  always 
that  a  man  will  be  contented  to  have  a  present  made  him,  when  he  expects  the  payment  of  a  debt. 
To  state  it  fturly :  imitation  of  an  author  is  the  most  advantageous  way  for  a  translator  to  show 
himself,  but  the  greatest  wrong  which  can  be  done  to  the  memory  and  reputation  of  the  dead.  Sir  Jofaa 
Denham  {who  advised  more  liberty  than  he  took  himself)  gives  his  reason  for  his  innovation,  in  his 
sdmirable  prefiure  before  the  translation  of  the  second  jZEueid.  **  Poetry  is  of  so  subtle  a  spirit,  that, 
in  pouring  out  of  one  language  into  another,  it  will  all  evaporate;  and,  if  a  new  spirit  be  not  added 
io  the  transfusion,  there  will  remain  nothing  but  a  cs^t  mortuum."  I  confess  this  argument 
holds  good  agamst  a  literal  translatioo :  but  who  defends  it  ?  Imitation  and  verbal  version  are  in 
jay  opinion  the  two  extremes,  which  oug^t  to  be  avoided:  and  therefore,  when  I  have  proposed 
the  mean  betwixt  them,  it  will  be  seen  how  fiu*  his  argument  win  reach. 

No  man  is  capable  of  tran^ating  poetry,  who,  besides  a  genius  to  that  ait,  is  not  a  mailer 
both  of  his  author's  language  and  of  his  own ;  nor  must  we  understand  the  language  only  of  thA 
poet,  but  hie  particular  turn  of  thoughts  and  expression,  which  are  the  characters  that  distinguish, 
oad  as  it  were  individuate,  him  from  all  other  writers.  When  we^  are  come  thus  ftur,  it  is  time 
to  kMk  into  ourselves,  to  conform  our  genius  to  his,  to  give  his  thought  either  the  same  turn,  if 
oar  tongue  win  bear  it,  or,  if  not,  to  vary  but  the  dress,  not  to  alter  or  destroy  the  substance.  The 
like  care  must  be  taken  of  the  more  outward  ornaments,  the  woids.  When  they  appear  (which  is 
but  seldom)  literaUy  graceful,  it  were  an  injury  to  the  author  that  they  should  be  changed :  but 
since  every  language  is  so  full  of  its  own  proprieties,  that  what  is  beautiful  in  one,  is  often  bar- 
barous, nay  sometimes  nonsense  in  another,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  limit  a  translator  to  the 
narrow  compass  of  his  author's  words.  It  is  enough  if  he  choose  out  some  expression  which  does 
not  vitiate  the  sense.  1  suppose  he  may  stretch  his  chain  to  such  a  latitude ;  but,  by  innovation 
of  tboogfaU,  methinks,  he  breaks  it  By  this  means  the  spirit  of  an  author  may  be  transfused,  and 
yet  not  lost :  and  thus  it  is  plain,  that  the  reason  alleged  by  sir  John  Denham  has  no  forther  force 
tfaaa  to  expression :  for  thought,  if  it  be  translated  truly,  cannot  be  lost  in  another  language;  but 
the  words  that  convey  it  to  our  apprehension  (which  are  the  image  and  ornament  of  that  thought) 
Bay  be  so  iU  chosen,  as  to  make  it  appear  in  an  unhandsome  dress,  and  rob  it  of  its  native  lustre.  There" 
it,  therefore,  a  liberty  to  be  allowed  for  the  expression;  neither  is  it  necessary  that  words  and  linea 
sboold  be  confined  to  the  measure  of  their  originaL  The  sense  of  an  author,  generally  speaking,  is  . 
to  be  sacred  and  inviolable.  If  the  foncy  of  Ovid  be  luxuriant,  it  is  his  character  to  be  so;  and 
if  I  retrench  it,  he  is  no  longer  Ovid.  It  will  be  replied,  that  ha  reeaives  advantage  by  this  lopping 
of  his  lupcrfluous  branches;  but  I  fcgoin,  that  a  translator  has  no  such  right  When  a  paintar 
eopies  from  the  life,  I  suppose  he  has  no  privilege  to  alter  features  and  lineaments,  under  pretence 
tbst  1^  picture  will  look  better:  perfaapt  the  Ikoe  which  he  has  drawn  would  be  more  exact,  if  tba 
i^it  or  nosa  mmt  aHncd;  but  it  ii  hia  bosinesa  to  laaka  it  ras— ibto  the  original^   In  two  .caaat 
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only  there  mky  m  eeeiiiliig  ^fficnlty  arife;  that  it,  if  the  thought  be  aotorioiisly  triYial  d^ 
but  the  fane  answer  win  senre  for  both»  that  then  they  ought  oot  to  be  translated: 

■  Etqmfc 
Beqperes  tractata  nitescere  posse,  rtlinquat . 

Thus  1  bare  ventured  to  giTe  my  opinion  on  this  subject  against  the  authority  of  two  great  mea, 
IM,  I  hope  without  ofibnoe  to  /either  of  their  memories;  for  I  both  loved  them  living,  and  icferdbec 
them  now  they  are  dead«  But  if,  after  what  I  l^ve  uiged,  it  ba  ttiouf^t  by  better  judges,  that  the 
praise  of  a  translation  consists  in  addmg  new  beauties  to  the  piece,  thereby  to  recoospenie  tiie  IO0 
which  it  sustains  by  change  of  language,  I  shall  be  wilUng  to  be  taught  better,  and  to  reesat. 
In  the  mean  time^  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  true  reason,  why  we  have  ao  fow  versions  whieh  aie 
tolerable,  is  not  from  the  too  close  ^nuing  of  the  author's  sense;  but  because  thare  are  so  ftw, 
who  have  all  the  talents  which  are  requisite  for  translation,  aad  that  thaie  is  so  little  praiss,  and  m 
man  eaaflWBgeiBaaty  for  m  opniidofibia  m  part  of  teamiag. 
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CAN  ACE   TO   MACAREU8, 

t?lST.    ZI< 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Maenvos  and  Canacey  too  and  daoghter  to  .£olus, 
god  of  the  winds,  loved  each  other  incestuously : 
Canace  was  delivered  of  a  mmi,  and  committed 
him  to  her  nurse,  to  be  lecretly  conveyed  away. 
The  infant  crying  out,  by  that  means  was  dis- 
covered to  .violas,  who,  enraged  at  the  wicked- 
ness of  his  children,  conmumded  the  babe  to  be 
exposed  to  wild  beasts  on  the  mountains ;  and 
withal,  sent  a  sword  to  Canace,  with  this  mes- 
sage, That  her  crimes  wonld,  instruct  her  how 
to  noe  it.  With  this  sword  she  slew  herself: 
bat  before  she  died,  she  writ  the  following  letter 
to  her  brother  Macareus,  who  had  taken  sanc- 
tuary in  the  temple  of  ApoUo. 

Ir  streaming  blood  my  fatal  letter  stain, 

liaagioe,  ere  yoo  read,  the  writer  slain ; 

One  hand  the  sword,  and  one  the  pen  employs. 

And  in  ray  lap  the  ready  paper  lies. 

Think  in  this  posture  thou  behold>st  me  write : 

In  this  my  crnA  &ther  would  defight 

0 !  were  be  present,  that  his  ejres  and  hands 

Might  see,  and  urge,  the  death  which  he  com- 


Thaa  an  the  raging  winds  more  dreadftd,  he, 
UnmovM,  without  a  tear,  my  wonuds  would  see. 
Jore  justly  plac'd  him  on  a  stormy  throne, 
His  people's  temper  is  so  like  his  own. 
The  North   and   South,    and   each  contending 

Mast, 
Are  underneath  his  wide  dominion  cast : 
Those  he  can  rule ;  but  his  tempestuous  mind 
If,  like  his  airy  kingdom,  unconfin'd. 
Ah!  what  avail  my  kindred  gods  aboVe, 
That  in:  tbdr  number  I  can  reekon  Jove  ? 
What  help  wiH  all  my  heavenly  friends  afford. 
When  to  my  breast  llift  the  pointed  eword  } 
That  hour,  which  join*d  us,  came  before  its  time : 
In  death  we  had  been  one  without  a  crime. 
Why  did  thy  temes  beyond  a  brother's  move  ?    . 
Why  lov*d  I  thee  with  more  than  sister's  love? 
For  I  lov'd  too;  and,  knowing  not  my  wound, 
A  lecret  pleasure  in  thy  kisses  found : 
My  cheda  no  longer  did  their  colour  boast, 
My  food  grew  loathsome,  and  my  strength  I  lost: 
S^  ere  I  spoke,  a  sigh  would  stop  my  tongue; 
Sbort  wtie  my  ^lumbersi  aai  my  nights  were  long. 


I  knew  not  from  my  love  these  griefe  did  grow. 
Vet  was,  alas,  the  thing  I  did  not  know. 
My  wily  nurse  by  long  experience  fbund. 
And  firk  discovered  to  my  soul  its  wound,    [eyes, 
"  Tis  love,**  said  she ;  and  then  my  down-cast 
And  goilty  dumbness,  witness*d  my  surprise. 
Forced  at  the  last,  my  shameful  pain  I  tell: 
And,  oh,  what  foUow'd  we  both  know  too  well  I 
When,  half  denying,  more  than  half  content. 
Embraces  warm*d  me  to  a  foil  consent 
Then  with  tumultuous  joys  my  heart  did  beat. 
And  guiK  that  made  them  anxious  made  them 

great. 
But  now  my  swelling  womb  hetfv'd  up  my  breast, 
And  rising  weight  my  sinking  limbs  opprest.    . 
What  herbs,  what  plants,  did  not  my  nurse  produce. 
To  make  abortion  by  their  poworfol  juice  ? 
VThat  med'cines  try'd  we  not,  to  thee  unknown  ? 
Our  first  crime  common ;  this  was  nune  alone. 
But  the  strong  child,  secure  In  his  dark  cell. 
With  Nature's  vigour  did  our  arts  repel. 
And  now  the  pale-lkc'd  empress  of  the  night 
Nine  times  had  fill'd  her  orb  with  bonowM  lights 
Not  knowing  'twas  my  labour,  I  complain 
Of  sqdden  shootings,  and  of  grindiag  pain ; 
My  throes  came  thicker,  and  my  cries  increas'd. 
Which  with  her  hand  the  canscious  nurse  sup* 

press'd. 
To  that  unhappy  fortune  was  I  come, 
Pain  urgM  my  clamours,  but  fear  k€^  me  dtiiib. 
With  inward  struggling  I  restrain'd  my  cries. 
And  drunk  the  tears  that  trickled  from  my  eyes. 
Death  was  in  sight,  Lucina  gave  no  aid ; 
And  eVn  my  dying  had  my  guilt  betray'd. 
Thou  cam*st,  and  in  thy  countenance  sate  despair  f 
Rent  were  thy  garments  aH,  and  torn  thy  hanr: . 
Yet,  feigning  comfort,  which  thou  couldst  not  give, 
(Prest  in  thy  aim«,  and  whispering  me  to  live) : 
<*  For  both  our  sakes,"  saidst  ^ou,  '<  preawvt  thy 
Live,  my  dear  sister,  and  my  dearer  wrife."     [life; 
Rais'd  by  that  name,  with  my  last  pangs  1  strove : 
Such  power  have  words,  when  spoke  by  those  we 

love. 
The  babe,  as  if  he  heard  what  thou  hadst  sworn, 
With  hasty  joy  sprung  forward  to  be  bom. 
What  helps  it  to  have  weather^  out  one  atorm  ? 
Fear  of  our  fether  does  another  foms. 
High  in  his  hall,  rook>d  in  a  chair  of  state. 
The  king  with  his  tempestuous  council  sate. 
Through  tbia  large  room  our  only  passage  lay. 
By  which  we  could  the  new-born  babe  convey. 
8wath'd  in  her  lap,  the  boM  nurse  bore  him  out. 
With  olive-branches  cover'd  round  about; 
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And,  mctttering  praters*  m  holy  rites  she  meant. 
Through  the  divided  crowd  unqafestioo'd  went, 
ittst  at  the  door,  th*  unhappy  infant  cry'd : 
The  grandsire  heard  him,  and  the  theft  he  spy'd. 
Swift  as  a  whirlwind  to  the  uurse  he  flies. 
And  deafs  his  stormy  subjects  with  his  cries. 
With  one  fierce  puff  he  blows  the  leaves  away  : 
Expos'd  the  self-discoTcr'd  infant  lay. 
The  noise  reach'd  me,  and  my  presaginj^  mind 
Too  soon  its  own  approaching  woes  divin'd. 
Not  ships  at  sea  with  winds  are  shaken  more. 
Nor  seas  themselves,  when  angry  tempests  roar, 
Hian  I,  when  my  loud  father's  voice  I  hear : 
The  b^  beneath  rae  trembled  with  my  fear. 
He  rushed  upon  me,  and  divulg'd  my  stain ; 
Scarce  from  my  murder  could  bis  hands  refrain. 
I  only  answer'd  him  with  silent  tears ; 
They  flew'd^  my  tongue   was  frozen  up  with 

fears^ 
His  little  grand-child  he  commands  away. 
To  mountain  wolves  and  every  bird  of  prey. 
The  babe  cry'd  out,  as  if  he  understood, 
And  begg'd  his  pardon  with  what  voice  he  could. 
By  what  expressions  can  my  grief  be  shown  ? 
(Yet  you  may  guess  my  anguish  by  your  own:) 
To  see  my  bowels,  and,  what  yet  was  worse, 
Your  bowels  too,  condemn'd  to  such  a  curse ! 
Out  went  the  king ;  my  voice  its  freedom  found. 
My  breasts  I  beat,  my  blubber'd  checks  I  wound. 
And  now  appear'd  the  messenger  of  Death ; 
Sad  were  his  looks,  and  scarce  he  drew  his  breath. 
To  say,  "  Your  father  sends  you"— (with  that 

word 
His/ trembling  hands  presented  me  a  sword): 
*<  Your  father  sends  you  this ;  and  lets  you  know. 
That  your  own  crimes  the  use  of  it  will  show." 
Too  well  I  know  tlie  sense  those  words  impart: 
His  present  shall  be  treasurM  in  my  heart 
Are  these  the  nuptial  gifts  a  bride  receives } 
And  this  the  fatal  dower  a  father  gives  ? 
Thou  god  of  marriage,  shun  thy  own  disgrace. 
And  take  thy  torch  from  this  detested  place : 
Instead  of  that,  let  Furies  light  their  brands. 
And  fire  my  pile  with  their  infernal  hands. 
With  happier  fortune  may  my  sisters  wed;  . 
Warned  by  the  dire  example  of  the  dead. 
For  thee,  poor  babe^  what  crime,  could  they  pre- 
tend^ 
How  could  thy  infant  innocence  offend  ? 
A  guilt  there  was ;  but,  oh,  that  guilt  was  mine ! 
Thou  soffer'st  for  a  sin  that  was  not  thine. 
Thy  mother's  grief  and  crime !  but  just  enjoyM, 
Shown  to  my  sight,  and  bom  to  be  destroyHl ! 
Unhappy  offspring  of  my  teeming  womb  \ 
Dragg'd  headlong  from  thy  cradle  to  thy  tomb ! 
Thy  unofibiding  life  1  could  not  save. 
Nor  weeping  could  I  follow  to  thy  grave : 
Nor  on  thy  tomb  could  offer  my  shorn  hair : 
Nor  show  the  grief  which  tender  mothers  bear. 
Yet  long  thou  shalt  not  from  my  arms  be  lost  j 
For  soon  I  will  o*ertake  thy  infant  ghost 
But  thou,  my  love,  and  now  my  love's  despair, 
^erlbnn  his  funerals  with  paternal  care. 
His  scattered  limbs  with  my  dead  body  burn ; 
And  once  more  join  us  in  the  pious  urn. 
If  on  my  wounded  breast  thou  drupp'st  a  tear, 
'  Think  for  whose  sake  my  breast  that  wound  did 
bear; 
Amdisithfiilly  my  last  desires  fulfil, 
4s  I  perform  my.crusl  &thef  s  wilU 


HELEN  TO  P4EIS. 
EFisT.  xriu 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
Helen,  having  received  an  epistle  from  Paris,  re- 
turns the  following  answer:  wherein  she  seemi 
at  first  to  chide  him  for  his  presumption  in 
writing  as  he  had  done,  which  could  only  proceed 
from  his  low  opinion  of  her  virtue;  then  own* 
herself  to  be  sensible  of  the  passion,  which  be 
had  expressed  for  her,  though  she  much 
suspected  his  constancy ;  and  at  last  discovers 
her  inclination  to  be  favourable  to  bim:  tht 
whole  letter  showing  the  extreme  artifice  of 
womankind. 


When  loose  epistles  violate  chaste  eyes» 
She  half  consents,  who  silently  denies. 
How  dares  a  stranger,  with  designs  so  vain. 
Marriage  and  hospitable  rights  prophane  ? 
Was  it  for  this,  your  fleet  did  shelter  find 
From  Swelling  seas,  and  every  foithless  wind  ? 
(For  though  a  distant  country  brought  you  forth, 
Your  usage  here  was  equal  to  jrour  wottb.) 
Does  thisdeserve  to  be  rewarded  so  ? 
Did  you  come  here  a  stranger  or  a.foc  ? 
Your  partial  judgment  may  perhaps  complaio, 
And  think  me  barbarous  for  my  just  disdain. 
UUbred  then  let  me  be,  but  not  unchaste. 
Nor  my  clear  fame  with  any  spot  defac'd. 
Hiough  in  my  face  there's  no  affected  frown* 
Nor  in  my  carriage  a  feip'd  niceness  shown, 
I  keep  piy  honour  still  without  a  stain,^ 
Nor  has  my  love  made  any  coxcomb  vain. 
Your  boldness  I  with  admiration  see ; 
What  hope  had  you  to  gain  a  queen  like  me } 
Because  a  hero  forc'd  me  once  away. 
Am  I  thought  fit  to  be  a  second  prey  ? 
Had  I  been  won,  1  had  deserv'd  your  blame, 
But  sure  my  part  was  nothina  but  the  shame. 
Yet  the  base  theft  to  him  no  fruit  did  besir, 
I  'scap'd  unhurt  by  any  thing  but  fear. 
Rode  force  might  some  unwilling  kisses  gain; 
But  that  was  all  he  ever  could  obtain. 
You  on  such  terms  would  ne'er  have  let  me  go ; 
Were  he  like  you,  we  had  not  parted  so. 
Untouched  the  youth  restor'd  me  to  my  friends, 
And  modest  usage  made  me  some  ameiMls. 
Tis  virtue  to  repent  a  vicious  deed. 
Did  he  repent,  that  Paris  might  succeed  ? 
Sure  'tis' some  Fate  that  sets  me  above  wrongs. 
Yet  still  exposes  me  to  busy  tongues. 
I'll  not  complain ;  for  who's  displeas'd  with  lov*, 
If  it  sincere,  discreet,' and  constant  prove  } 
But  that  I  fear ;  not  that  I  think  you  base. 
Or  doubt  the  blooming  beauties  of  my  ftce; 
But  all  your  sex  is  subject  to  deceive. 
And  ours,  alas,  too  willmg  to  believe. 
Yet  others  yield  ^  and  love  o'ercomes  the  best : 
But  why  should  I  not  shine  above  the  rest  ? 
Fair  Leda's  story  seems  at  first  to  be 
A  fit  example  r««dy  form'd  for  me. 
But  she  was  oozen'd  by  a  borrow'd  sbapt. 
And  under  harmless  feathers  felt  a  rape. 
If  I  should  yield,  what  reason  could  1  use  ? 
By  what  mistake  the  loving  crime  excuse^ 
Her  &ult  was  in  her  powerfrU  lover  lost  j 
But  of  whatJupitepr  have  J  to  boasts 
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Tlioujdi  ^ou  to  heroes  and  to  kings  succeed, 

Our  femous  race  does  no  addition  need ; 

And  great  alliances  but  useless  prove 

To  oDt^,  that  comes  herself  from  mighty  Jove. 

Go  then,  and  boast  in  some  less  haughty  place 

Your  Phrygian  blood,  and  Priam's  ancient  race ; 

M'hich  I  would  show  I  rained,  if  I  durst ; 

You  arc  the  fifth  from  Jove,  but  I  the  first. 

The  crown  of  Troy  is  powerful,  I  confess; 

But  I  have  reason  to  think  ours  no  less. 

Your  letter,  filPd  with  promises  of  all 

That  men  can  good,  and  women  pleasant  call, 

Gives  expectation  such  an  ample  field. 

As  would  more  ji^oddetses  themselves  to  yield. 

But  if  I  e'er  ofiend  great  Juno's  laws. 

Yourself  shall  be  the  dear,  the  only  cause : 

Kither  my  honour  I'll  to  death  maintain, 

Or  follow  you,  without  mean  thoughts  of  gain. 

Not  that  60  feir  a  present  I  despise ; 

We  like  the  gift,  when  we  the  giver  prize. 

But  'tis  your  love  moies  me,  which  made  you  take 

Surh  pains,  and  run  such  hazards  for  my  sake. 

1  hare  peroeiv'd  (though  1  dissembled  too) 

A  thousand  things  that  love  has  made  you  do. 

Your  eager  eyes  would  almost  dazzle  mine. 

In  which  (wild  man)  your  wanton  thoughts  would 

shine. 
Sometimes  you'd  sigh,  sometimes  disordered  stand. 
And  with  unusual  ardour  press  my  hand  j 
Contrive  just  after  me  to  take  the  glass, 
Nor  would  you  let  the  least  occasion  pass : 
When  oft  I  fcar'd  I  did  not  mind  alone. 
And  blushing  sate  for  things  which  you  have  done: 
Then  munnurM  to  myself,  "  He  'Jl  for  my  sake 
I>o  any  thing;''  1  hope  'twas  no  mistake. 
^  1  have  read  within  this  pleasing  grove, 
Under  my  name,  those  charming  words,  /  lace, 
I.  frowning,  secm'd  not  to  believe  your  flame ; 
But  now,  alas,  am  come  to  write  the  same. 
If  1  wi^re  capable  to  do  amiss, 
1  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  this. 
F«roh!  your.&ce  has  such  peculiar  charms. 
That  who  can  hold  from  flying  to  your  arms  ? 
But  what  1  ne'er  can  have  without  offence. 
May  some  blest  maid  possess  with  innocence. 
Pita^ttre  may  tempt,  but  virtue  more  should  move ; 
^  Iflarn  of  me  to  want  the  thing  you  love. 
What  you  desire  is  sought  by  all  mankind  : 
As  you  have  eyes,  so  others  are  not  blind. 
iJke  you  they  sec,  like  you  my  charms  adore  j 
They  wish  not  less,  but  you  dare  venture  more. 
Oh !  bad  you  then  upon  our  coasts  been  brought, 
^y  virgiD.]ove  when  thousand  rivals  sought. 
You  bad  I  seen,  you  should  have  had  my  voice ; 
Nor  could  my  husband  justly  blame  my  choice : 
For  both  our  hopes,  alas !  you  come  too  late ; 
An«jther  now  is  master  of  my  late. 
M-^reto  my  wish  I  could  have  liv'd  with  you. 
And  yet  my  present  lot  can  undergo. 
Cease  to  solicit  a  weak  woman^s  will, 
And  urge  not  her  you  love  to  so  much  ill  j 
^ot  let  tne  live  contented  as  I  may, 
And  make  not  my  unspotted  fame  your  prey. 
^^  right  you  claim,  since  naked  to  your  eyes 
Three  goddesses  disputed  beauty's  prize : 
Jjw ofler'd  valour;  t'  other  crowns;  but  she 
2|**'n'd  her  cause,  who  smiling  promis'd  me. 
ip  first  1  am  not  of  belief  so  light. 
To  thmk  such  nymphs  would  show  you  such  a 
light: 
▼«i.  IX, 


Yet  granting  this,  the  other  part  is  feign'd  ; 
A  bribe  so  mean  your  sentence  had  not  gaiu'd. 
With  partial  eyes  I  should  myself  regard ; 
To  think  that  Venus  made  me  her  reward : 
I  humbly  arn  content  with  human  praise^ 
A  goddfss*s  applause  would  envy  raise. 
But  be  it  as  you  say  ;  for,  'tis  confest, 
The  men,  who  flatter  higliest,  please  us  best. 
That  I  suspect  it,  ought  not  to  displease ; 
For  miracles  are  not  believ'd  with  ease. 
One  joy  I  have,  that  I  had  Venus'  voice ; 
A  greater  yet,  that  you  confiinn'd  her  choice ; 
TTiat  proffer'd  laurels,  promis'd  sovereignty, 
Juno  and  Pallas  you  contemn'd  for  mc. 
Am  I  your  empire  then,  and  your  renown  ? 
What  heart  of  rock,  but  must  by  this  be  won? 
And  yet  bear  witness,  O  you  powers  above. 
How  rude  I  am  in  all  the  arts  of  Love ! 
My  hand  is  yet  untaught  to  write  to  men  : 
This  is  th'  essay  of  my  unpractis'd  pen. 
Happy  those  nymphs,  whom  use  has  perfect  made ! 
I  think  all  crime,  and  tremble  at  a  shade. 
Ev'n  while  1  write,  my  fearful  conscious  eyes 
Ix>ok  often  back,  misdoubting  a  surprise. 
For  no«[  the  rumour  spreads  among  the  crowd, 
At  court  in  whispers,  bnt  in  town  aloud  : 
Dissemble  you,  whate'er  you  hear  them  say  : 
To  leave  off  loving  were  your  bettci-  way ; 
Yet  if  you  will  dissemble  it,  you  may. 
Love  secretly :  the  absence  of  my  lord 
More  freedom  gives,  but  does  not  all  afford  : 
Long  is  his  jouniey,  long  will  be  his  stay  ; 
Caird  by  affairs  of  consequence  away. 
To  go,  or  not,  when  unresolv'd  he  stood, 
I  bid  him  make  what  swift  return  he  could  : 
Then,  kissing  me,  he  said,  "  I  recommend 
All  to  thy  care,  but  most  my  Trojan  friend." 
I  smird  at  what  he  innocently  said. 
And  only  answerVl,  **  You  shall  be  obcy'd.-'* 
Propitious  winds  have  borne  him  far  from  henye. 
But  let  not  this  secure  your  confidence. 
Absent  he  is,  yet  absent  he  commands ; 
You  know  the  proverb,  **  Princes  have  long  hand<." 
M^  fame's  my  burthen ;  for  the  more  I'm  praisd, 
A  justcr  ground  of  jealousy  is  rais'd. 
Were  I  less  fair,  I  might  have  been  more  bit- st : 
Great  beauty  through  great  danger  is  possest. 
To  leave  me  here,  his  venture  was  not  hard, 
Because  he  thought  my  virtue  was  my  guaid.  . 
He  fear'd  my  fare,  but  trusted  to  my  life, 
The*beaut3'  doubted,  but  believ'd  the  wife. 
You  bid  me  use  th'  occasion  while  I  can. 
Put  in  our  hands  by  the  good  easy  man. 
1  would,  and  yet  I  doubt  'twixt  love  and  fear; 
One  draws  me  from  you,  and  one  brings  me  ii<*ar. 
Our  flames  are  mutual,  and  my  husband's  gone  : 
The  nights  are  long;  1  fear  to  lie  alone. 
One  house  contains  us,  and  weak  walls  divide. 
And  you  're  too  pressing  to  be  long  deny'd. 
Let  me  not  live,  but  everything  conspires 
To  join  our  loves,  and  yet  my  fear  retires. 
You  court  with  words,  when  you  should  force  ern- 
A  rape  is  requisite  to  shame-fac'd  joy.  ^      [ploy  : 
Indulgent  to  the  wrongs  which  we  receive,-^  - 
Our  sex  can  suffer  what  we  dare  not  give. 
What  have  I  said  ?  for  both  of  us  »t  were  best. 
Our  kindling  fire  if  each  of  us  supprest. 
The  feith  of  strangers  is  too  prone  to  change, 
And,  like  themselves,  their  wand'rmg  passionf 
range. 
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Hypsipile,  and  the  fond  Minonian  maid. 
Were  both  by  trusting  of  their  guests  betray'd. 
How  can  I  doubt  that  other  men  deceive, 
When  you  yourself  did  fair  Oenone  leave? 
But  lest  1  should  upbraid  your  treachery. 
You  make  a  merit  of  that  crime  to  me. 
Yet  grant  you  were  to  faithful  love  inclined, 
Your  weary  Trojans  wait  but  for  a  wind.^ 
Should  you  pi-evail ;  while  I  assign  the  night, 
Your  sails  are  hoisted,  and  you  take  your  flight : 
Some  bawling  mariner  our  love  destroys. 
And  breaks  asttnder  our  unfinished  joys. 
But  I  with  you  may  leave  the  Spartan  court, 
To  view  the  Trojan  wealth  and  Priam's  court : 
Shown  while  I  see,  I  shall  expose  my  ferae. 
And  fill  a  foreign  country  with  my  shan&e. 
In  Asia  what  reception  shall  I  find } 
And  what  dishonour  leave  in  Greece  behind  ? 
What  will  your  brothers,  Priam,  Hecuba, 
And  what  will  all  your  modest  matrons  say  ? 
Ev'n  you,  when  on  this  action  you  reflect. 
My  future  conduct  justly  may  suspect, 
And  whate'er  stranger  lands  upon  your  coast, 
Conclude  me,  by  your  own  example,  lost. 
I  from  your  rage  a  strumpet's  name  shall  bear. 
While  you  forget  what  part  in  it  you  bear. 
Yoc^  .my  crime's  author,  will  my  crime  upbraid : 
under  ground,  oh,  let  me  first  be  laid ! 


My  woman  knows  the  secret  of  my  heart. 
And  may  hereafter  better  news  impart. 


DJDO  TO 

SPMT. 


JENEAS. 


Deep  under  ground^ 

You  boast  the  pomp  and  plenty  of  your  land. 

An.:  promise  all  shall  be  at  my  command  : 

Your  Trojan  wealth,  believe  me,  1  despise; 

My  own  poor  native  land  has  dearer  ties. 

Should  I  be  iiyur'd  on  your  Phrygian  shore. 

What  help  of  kindred  could  1  there  implore  ? 

Medw  was  by  Jason's  flattery  won : 

I  may,  like  her,  believe,  and  be  undone. 

Plain  honest  hearts,  like  miue,  suspect  no  cheat. 

And  love  contributes  to  its  own  deceit. 

The  ships,  about  whose  sides  loud  tempests  roar, 

With  gentle  winds  were  wafted  from  the  shore. 

Your  teeming  mother  dream'd  a  flaming  brand. 

Sprung  from  her  womb,  consum'd  the  Trojan 

land. 
To  second  this,  old  prophecies  conspire. 
That  Ilium  shall  be  burnt  with  Grecian  ^re. 

Both  give  me  fear ;  nor  is  it  much  allay'd. 
That  Venus  is  oblig'd  our  loves  to  aid. 

For  they,  who  lost  their  cause,  revenge  will  take  ; 

And  ibr  one  friend  two  enemies  you  make. 

Nor  can  I  doubt,  but,  should  I  follow  you. 

The  sword  would  soon  our  fatal  crime  pursue. 

A  wrong  so  great  my  husband's  rage  would  rouse, 

And  my  relations  would  his  cause  espouse. 

You  boast  your  strength  and  courage ;  but,  alas ! 

Your  words  receive  small  credit  from  your  face. 

Ijst  heroes  in  the  dusty  field  delight, 

Those  limbs  were  feshion'd  for  another  fight 

Bid  Hector  .Ually  from  the  walls  of  Troy ; 

A  sweeter  quarrel  should  your  arms  employ. 

Yet  fears  like  these  should  not  my  mind  perplex, 

Were  I  as  wise  as  many  of  my  sex. 

But  Time  and  you  may  bolder  thoughts  inspire ; 

And  1  perhaps  may  yield  to  your  desire. 

You  last  demand  a  private  conference; 

These  are  your  words,  but  I  can  guess  your 
sense. 

Yo«r  unripe  hopes  their  harvest  must  attend : 

Be  rul'd  by  me,  and  ^ime  may  be  your  friend. 

Thb  is  enough  to  let  you  understand ; 

For  now  my  ?•»  ha«  tir'd  my  tender  hand : 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
JEneaa,  the  son  of  Venus  and  Ancfaiaes,  hftving,  at 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  saved  his  goda,  his 
father,  and  son  Ascaniujs,  from  the  fire,  put  to 
sea  with  twenty  sail  of  ships;  and,  having  been 
long  tost  with  tempests,  was  at  last  caat  upon  the 
shore  of  Libya,  where  queen  Dido  (flying  from 
the  cru.lty  of  Pygmalion  her  brother,  who  had 
killed  her  husband  SicbsBus)  had  lately  built 
Carthage.  She  entertained  JEaeas  and  his  fleet 
with  great  civility,  fell  passionately  in  love 
with  him,  and  in  the  end  denied  hfm  not  the  last 
favours  But  Mercury  admonishing  iEneas  to 
go  in  search  of  Italy,  (a  kingdom  promised 
him  by  the  gods)  he  readily  prepared  to  obey 
him.  Djdo  soon  perceived  it,  and  having  in 
vain  tried  all  other  means  to  engage  him  to 
stay,  at  last  in  despair  writes  to  him  as  follows. 


So,  on  Meandei's  banks,  when  death  is  mgh. 

The  mournful  swan  sings  her  own  elegy. 

Not  that  1  hope  (for,  oh,  that  hope  were  vain !} 

By  words  your  lost  affection  to  regain : 

But,  having  lost  whatever  was  worth  my  care. 

Why  should  1  fear  to  lose  a  dyhig  prayer? 

Tis  then  resolv*d  poor  Dido  must  be  left. 

Of  life,  of  honour,  and  of  love  bereft  I 

While  yon,  with  loosen'd  sails  and  vows,  prepare 

To  seek  a  land,  that  flies  the  searcher's  care. 

Nor  can  my  rising  towers  your  flight  restrain. 

Nor  my  new  empire,  ofTerM  yon  in  vain. 

Built  walls  you  shun,  unbuilt  yon  seek ;  that  land 

Is  yet  to  conquer ;  but  you  this  command. 

Suppose  yon  landed  where  your  wish  designed. 

Think  what  reception  foreigners  would  fiud. 

What  people  is  so  void  of  common  sense, 

7*0  vote  succession  from  a  native  prince  ? 

Yet  there  new  sceptres  and  new  loves  you  seek ; 

New  vows  to  plight,  and  plighted  vows  to  break. 

When  will  your  towers  the  height  of  CartliagQ 

know? 
Or  when  your  eyes  discern  such  crowds  below  ? 
If  such  a  town  and  subjects  yon  could  see. 
Still  would  you  want  a  wife,  who  lov'd  like  me. 
For,  oh,  I  burn,  like  fires  with  Ihcense  bright: 
Not  holy  tapers  flame  with  purer  light : 
JExieaa  is  my  thoughts*  perpetual  theme ; 
Their  daily  longing,  and  their  nightly  dream. 
Yet  he  »s  ungrateful  and  obdurate  still : 
F<x>bthat  1  am  to  place  my  heart  so  ill ! 
Myself  I  cannot  to  myself  restore : 
Still  I  complain,  and  still  I  love  him  more. 
Have  pity,  Cupid,  on  my  bleeding  heart. 
And  pierce  thy  brother's  with  an  equal  dart, 
I  rave :  nor  canst  thou  Venus'  offspring  be. 
Love's  mother  could  not  bear  a  son  like  thee. 
From  hardened  uak,  or  from  a  rock's  cold  womb, 
At  least  thou  art  from  some  fierce  tigress  come ; 
Or  on  rough  seas,  from  their  foundation  torn, 
Got  by  the  Winds  and  in  a  tempest  boru: 
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Like  that  which  now  thf  trembling  sailors  fear ; 
Like  that  whose  rage  should  still  detain  thee  here. 
Behold  how  high  the  foamy  billows  ride  ! 
The  winds  and  wares  are  on  the  jitter  side. 
To  winter  weather  and  a  stormy  sea 
I  II  owe,  what  rather  1  would  owe  to  thee. 
Death  thou  deserv*stfrom  Heaven^s  avenging  laws; 
But  Pjn  unwilling  to  become  the  Cause. 
To  shun  my  loTe,  if  thou  wilt  seek  thy  fate, 
Tis  a  dear  purchase,  and  a  costly  hate. 
Stay  but  a  little,  till  the  tempest  ceaae. 
And  the  loud  winds  are  lull'd  into  a  peace. 
May  all  thy  rage,  like  theirs,  unconstant  prove ! 
And  so  it  will,  if  there  be  power  in  love. 
Know'st  tbou  not  jret  what  dangers  ships  sustain  ? 
So  often  wreck'd,  how  dar'st  tbou  tempt  the  main  ? 
Which  were  it  smooth,  were  every  wave  asleep> 
Tea  thousand  forms  of  Death  are  in  the  deep. 
In  that  abyss  the  gods  their  vengeance  store. 
For  broken  vows  of  those  who  falsely  swore. 
There  winged  storau  on  sea-bom  Venus  wait, 
Tovindicata  the  justice  of  her  state. 
Hmm  1  to  thee  the  means  of  safety  show ; 
And.  lott  mysdf,  would  still  preserve  my  foe. 
False  as  tbou  art,  I  not.  thy  death  design : 

0  rather  live,  to  be  the  cause  of  mine ! 
Should  soroe  avenging  storm  thy  vessel  tear, 
(But  Heaven  forbid  my  words  should  omen  bear) 
Then  in  thy  fstce  thy  pejjur'd  vows  would  fly ; 
And  my  wrong»d  ghost  be  present  to  thy  eye. 
With  threatening  looks  think  thou  behold'st  me 

stare, 
Ossping  my  mouth,  and  clotted  all  my  hair. 
Then,  should  fork'd  lightning  and  red  thunder  fall, 
What  couUfst  thou  say,  but  I  deservM  'em  all } 
Lest  this  should  happen,  make  not  haste  away ; 
To  shun  the  danger  will  be  worth  thy  stay. 
Hare  pity  on  thy  son,  if  not  on  me : 
My  death  alone  is  guilt  enough  for  thee. 
What  has  his  youth,  what  have  thy  gods  deserved, 
To  sink  in  seas,  who  were  from  fires  presen'M  ? 
Bat  neither  gods  nor  parent  didst  thou  bear; 
Smooth  stones  an  to  please  a  woman's  eai^ 
False  as  the  tale  of  thy  romantic  life. 
Nor  yet  am  I  thy  first  deluded  wife : 
Left  to  pursuing  foes  Creusa  stayed. 
By  thee,  base  man,  forsaken  and  betray'd. 
This,  when  thou  told'st  me,  struck  my  tender  heart, 
That  such  requital  followed  such  desert. 
Nor  doubt  I  but  the  gods,  for  crimes  like  these, 
Seven  winters  kept  thee  wandering  on  tlie  seas. 
Thy  starv'd  companions,  cast  ashore,  1  fed. 
Thyself  admitted  to  my  crown  and  bed. 
To  harbour  strangers,  soccour  the  distrest. 
Was  kind  enough ;  but,  oh,  too  kind  the  rest! 
Curst  be  the  cave  which  first  my  ruin  brought, 
Where,  from  the  storm,  we  common  shelter  sought ! 
A  dreadful  howling  echo'd  round  the  place : 
The  mountain  nymphs,  thought  I,  my  nuptials 

grace. 

1  thought  so  then,  but  now  too  late  I  know 
The  Furies  yell'd  my  funerals  from  below. 
0  Chastity  and  violated  Fame, 

Exact  your  dues  to  my  dead  husband^s  name ! 

By  death  redeem  my  reputation  lost. 

And  to  his  arms  restore  my  guilty  ghost. 

Close  by  my  palace,  in  a  gloomy  grove, 

It  raJ$*d  a  chapel  to  my  murder'd  Jove ;     [stands, 

There,  wreath'd  with  boughs  and  wool,  his  statue 

The  pious  monument  of  artful  hands. 
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Last  night,  methought,  he  call'd  me  from  the  dome. 
And  thrice,  with  hollow  voice,  cry'd,  "  Dido, 

come." 
She  comes ;  thy  wife  thy  lawful  summons  hears ; 
But  comes  more  slowly,  clogg*d  with  conscious 
Forgive  the  wrong  1  offered  to  thy  bed;       [fears. 
Strong  were  his  charms,  who  my  weak  faith  misled. 
His  goddess  mother,  and  his>  aged  sire 
Borne  on  his  back,  did  to  my  fall  conspire. 
Oh !.  such  he  was,  and  is,  that,  were  he  true. 
Without  a  blush  l  might  his  love  pursue. 
But  cruel  stara  my  birth-day  did  attend ; 
And  as  my  fortune  open'd,  it  must  end. 
My  plighted  lord  was  at  the  altar  slain. 
Whose  wealth  was  made  my  bloody  ferottier's  gain. 
Friendless,  ami  followed  by  the  murderer's  hate, 
To  foreign  countries  I  reiiiov'd  my  fate ; 
And  here,  a  suppliant,  from  the  natives*  hands 
1  bought  the  ground  on  which  my  city  stands. 
With  all  the  coast  that  stretches  to  the  sea ; 
Ev'u  to  the  friendly  port  that  shelter'd  thee : 
Then  rais'd  these  walls,  which  mount  into  the  air, 
At  once  my  neighbours'  wonder,  and  thfeir  fear. 
For  now  they  arm ;  and  round  me  leagues  are  made, 
My  scarce-establish'd  empire  to  invade. 
To  man  my  new-built  walls  I  must  prepare. 
An  helpless  woman,  and  uuskilPd  in  war. 
Yet  thousand  rivals  to  my  love  pretend ; 
And  for  my  person  would  my  crown  def^d : 
Whose  jarring  votes  in  one  complaint  agree. 
That  each  unjustly  is  disdainM  for  thee. 
To  proud  Hyarbas  give  me  up  a  prey  j 
(For  that  must  follow,  if  thou  goest  away.) 
Or  to  my  husband's  murderer  leave  my  life. 
That  to  the  husband  he  may  add  the  wife.  (' ' 
Oo  then,  since  no  complaints  can  move  thy  mind: 
Go,  pcrjur'd  man,  but  leave  thy  gods  behind. 
Touch  not  those  gods,  by  whom  thou  art  forsworn, 
Who  will  in  impious  hands  no  more  be  borne : 
Thy  sacrih^ious  worship  they  disdain. 
And  rather  would  the  Grecian  fires  sustain. 
Perhaps  my  greatest  sha^)e  is  still  to  come. 
And  part  of  thee  lies  hid  within  my  womb. 
The  babe  unborn  must  perish  by  ^hy  hate. 
And  perish  guiltless  in  his  mother's  fate. 
Some  god,  thou  say'st,  thy  voyage  does  com- 
mand ;  [land  ! 
Would  the  same  god  had  barr'd  thee  firom  my 
The  same,  I  doubt  not,  thy  departure  steers. 
Who  kept  thee  out  at  sea  so  many  years ; 
While  thy  long  labours  were  a  price  so  great. 
As  thou  to  purchase  Troy  would'st  not  repeat. 
But  Tyber  now  thou  seek'st,  to  be  at  best. 
When  there  arriv'd,  a  poor  precarious  guest. 
Yet  it  deludes  thy  search :  perhaps  it  will 
To  thy  old  age  lie  undiscover'd  still. 
A  ready  crown  and  wealth  in  dower  I  bring, 
And,  without  conquering,  here  thou  art  a  king. 
Here  thou  to  Carthage  may^st  transfer  thy  Troy : 
Here  young  Ascanius  may  his  arms  employ  ; 
And,  while  we  live  secure  in  soft  repose, 
Bring  many  laurels  home  from  cooquer'd  foes, 
By  Cupid's  arrows,  I  adjure  thee,  stay  ; 
By  all  the  gods,  companions  of  thy  way. 
So  may  thy  Tro^ads,  who  are  yet  alive. 
Live  still,  and  with  no  fiiture  fortune  strive ; 
So  may  thy  youthful  son  old  age  attsun, 
And  thy  dead  father's  bones  in  peace  remain : 
As  thou  hast  pity  on  unhappy  me. 
Who  knew  no  criiiie>  but  too  much  love  of  thee. 
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I  am  not  bom  from  fierce  Achilles*  line, 
Nor  did  my  parents  against  Troy  combine. 
To  be  thy  wife  if  I  unworthy  prove, 
By  some  inferior  name  admit  my  lore. 
To  be  secur'd  of  still  possessing  thee. 
What  would  I  do,  and  what  would  I  not  be  ! 
Our  Libjran  coasts  their  certain  seasons  know, 
When  free  from  tempests  passengers  may  go : 
But  DOW  with  northern  blasts  the  billows  roar. 
And  drire  the  floating  sea-weed  to  the  shore. 
Leave  to  my  care  the  time  to  sail  away ; 
When  safe,  I  will  not  suffer  thee  to  stay. 
Thy  weary  men  would  be  with  ease  content ; 
Their  sails  are  tattei^d,  and  their  masts  are  spent 
■If  by  no  merit  I  thy  mind  can  move. 
What  thou  densr'st  my  merit,  give  my  love. 
Stay,  till  I  learn  my  loss  to  undergo; 
And  give  me  time  to  struggle  with  my  woe. 


If  not,  know  this,  I  will  not  sufier  long; 

My  life's  too  loathsome,  and  my  love  too  strong. 

Death  holds  my  pen  and  dictates  what  I  say. 

While  cross  my^  Up  the  Trojan  sword  I  lay. 

My  tears  flow  down;  the  sharp  edge  cntsthdrfloo^. 

And  drinks  my  sorrows  that  must  drink  my  Uood. 

How  well  thy  gift  does  with  my  fate  agree ! 

My  funeral  pomp  is  cheaply  made  by  thee. 

To  no  new  wounds  my  t>09om  1  display : 

The  sword  but  enters  where  Love  made  the  vsy . 

But  thou,  d^r  sister,  and  yet  dearer  friend, 

Shalt  my  cold  ashes  to  their  urn  attend. 

Sicheus'  wife  let  not  the  marble  boast, 

I  lost  that  title,  when  my  £une  1  lost. 

This  short  inscription  only  let  it  bear: 

"  Unhappy  Dido  lies  in  quiet  here. 

The  cause  of  death,  and  sword  by  which  iliedyU 

fneasgave:  the  rest  her  arm  supply'd." 


TRANSLATION  FROM  OVID^S  ART  OF  LOVE. 


THE  FIRST  BOOK 

OF 

OVJD'S  ART  OP  LOVE. 

TN  Cupids  school  whoe'er  would  take  degree, 
'*-  Must  learn  his  rudiments  by  reading  me. 

Seamen  with  sailing  arts  their  vessels  move ; 
Art  guides  the  chariot :  Art  instructs  to  love. 
Of  ships  and  chariots  others  know  the  rule; 
But  I  am  master  in  Love's  mighty  school. 
Cupid  indeed  is  obstinate  and  wild, 
A  stubborn  god ;  but  yet  the  god's  a  child : 
Easy  to  govern  in  his  tender  age. 
Like  fierce  Achilles  in  his  pupillage : 
That  hero,  bom  for  conquest,  trembling  atood 
Before  the  Centaur,  and  received  the  rod. 
As  Chiron  mollifyd  his  cruel  mind 
With  art,  and  taught  his  wariike  hands  to  wind 
The  silver  strings  of  his  melodious  lyre : 
So  Love's  fair  goddess  does  my  soul  inspire. 
To  teach  her  softer  arts  ;  to  sooth  the  mind. 
And  smooth  the  rugged  breasts  of  human-kind. 

Yet  Cupid  and  Achilles  each  with  scorn 
And  rage  were  fiU'd ;  and  both  were  goddess-bom. 
Thebull,  reclaim'd  and  yok'd,  the  burthen  draws; 
The  horse  receives  the  bit  within  his  jaws  ; 
And  stubborn  Love  shall  bend  beneath  my  sway, 
Though  stragsrling  oft  he  strives  to  disobey. 
He  shakes  his  lordi,  he  wounds  me  with  bis  darts; 
But  vain  his  force,  and  vainer  are  his  arts. 
The  more  he  bums  my  soul,  or  wounds  my  sight, 
.  The  more  he  teaches  to  revenge  the  spite. 

1  boast  no  aid  the  Delphian  god  aflfords. 
Nor  auspice  from  the  flight  of  chattering  birds; 
Nor  Clio  nor  her  sisters  have  1  seen  ; 
At  Hesiod  taw  them  on  tkie  shady  green  i 


Experience  makes  my  work ;  a  truth  so  try*d 
You  may  believe ;  anid  Venus  be  my  guide. 

Far  hence,  ye  vestals,  be,  who  bind  your  bair; 
And  wives,  who  gowns  below  your  ancles  wear. 
I  sing  the  brothels  loose  and  unconfinV), 
Th'  unpunishable  pleasures  of  the  kind  ; 
Which  all  alike,  for  love,  or  money,  find. 

You,  who  in  Cupid's  rolls  inscribe  your  name, 
First  seek  an  object  worthy  of  your  flame ; 
Then  strive,  with  art,  your  lady*s  mind  to  gain : 
And  last,  provide  your  love  may  long  remaio. 
On  these  three  precepts  all  my  work  shall  move : 
These  are  the  rules  and  principles  of  Love. 

Before  your  youth  with  marriage  is  opprest. 
Make  choice  of  one  who  suits   your  humoor 

best: 
And  such  a  damsel  drops  not  from  the  sky ; 
She  must  be  sought  for  with  a  curious  eye. 

The  wary  angler,  in  the  winding  brook. 
Knows  what  the  fish,  and  where  to  bait  his  hook. 
The  fowler  and  the  huntsman  know  by  name 
The  certain  haunts  and  harbour  of  their  game. 
So  must  the  lover  beat  the  likeliest  grounds ; 
Th'  assembly  where  his  quarry  most  abounds. 
Nor  shall  my  novice  wander  fir  astray,; 
These  rules  shall  put  him  in  the  ready  way. 
Thou  Shalt  not  sail  around  the  continent. 
As  fiur  as  Perseus  or  as  Paris  went : 
For  Rome  alone  affords  thee  such  a  store. 
As  all  the  world  can  budly  show  thee  more. 
The  fiice  of  Heaven  with  fewer  stars  is  crowned. 
Than  beauties  in  the  Roman  sphere  arc  found. 

Whether  thy  love  is  bent  on  blooming  youth. 
On  dawning-  sweetness  in  unartful  truth  ; 
Or  courts  the  juicy  joys  of  riper  growth ; 
Here  mayst  thou  find  thy  fiiU  desires  in  both* 
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Or  if  antmiiiial  beantiet  please  thy  sigbt 

(An  age  that  knows  to  give  and  take  delight) ; 

Millions  of  matrons  of  the  graver  sort. 

In  common  prudence,  wiM  not  balk  the  sport. 

In  summer  beets  thou  need*8t  but  only  go 
To  Pompey's  cool  and  shady  portico ; 
Or  Concordes  &ne ;  or  that  proud  edifice, 
Whose  turrets  near  the  bawdy  suburb  rise : 
Or  to  that  other  portico,  where  stands 
The  cmel  father  urging  his  commands. 
And  fifty  daughters  wait  the  time  of  rest. 
To  plunge  their  poniards  in  the  bridegrooms  breast : 
Or  Venus'  temple ;  where,  on  annual  nights, 
They  mouni  Adonis  with  Assyrian  rites. 
Nor  shun  the  Jewish  walk,  where  the  foul  drove, 
On  sabbaths,  rest  from  evrry  thing  but  love : 
Nor  Isis*  temple ;  for  that  sacred  whore 
Makes  others,  what  to  Jove  she  was  beforo. 
And  if  the  ball  itself  be  not  bely*d, 
Ev*n  there  the  cause  of  Love  is  often  try 'd ; 
Near  it  at  least,  or  in  the  palace-yard. 
From  whence  the  noisy  combatants  are  heard. 
The  crafty  counsellors,  in  formal  gown, 
There  gain  another's  cause,  but  lose  their  own. 
There  eloquence  is  nonplust  in  the  suit ; 
And  lawyers,  who  had  words  at  will,  are  mute. 
Venus,  from  her  adjoining  temple,  smiles. 
To  see  them  caught  in  their  litigious  wiles. 
Grave  senators  lead  home  the  youthful  d4me, 
Retummg  elicmts,  when  they  patrons  came. 
But,  above  all,  the  play-house  is  the  place ; 
There's  choice  of  quarry  in  that  narrow  chase. 
There  take  thy  stand,  and  sharply  looking  out, 
Soon  may*st  thou  find  a  mistress  in  the  rout. 
For  length  of  time,  or  for  a  single  bout. 
The  theatres  are  berries  for  the  fair :  * 

Like  ants  on  mole-hills  thither  they  repair; 
Like  bees  to  hives,  so  numerously  they  throng. 
It  may  be  said,  they  to  that  place  belong. 
Thither  they  swarm,  who  have  the  public  voice : 
There  choose,  if  plenty  not  distracts  thy  choioe : 
To  see,  and  to  be  seen,  in  heaps  they  run ; 
Some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone. 

From  Romulus  the  rise  of  plays  began, 
To  his  new  subjects  a  commodious  man ; 
Who,  his  unmarried  soldiers  to  supply, 
Took  care  the  commonwealth  shouki  multiply  : 
Providing  Sabine  women  for  his  braves, 
Like  a  true  king,  to  get  a  race  of  slaves. 
Hit  play-house  not  of  Parian  marble  made. 
Nor  was  it  spread  with  purple  sails  for  shade. 
The  stage  with  rushes  or  with  leaves  they  strew*d: 
No  scenes  in  prospect,  no  machining  god. 
On  rows  of  homely  turf  they  sat  to  see, 
Crown*d  with  the  wreaths  of  every  common  tree. 
There,  while  they  sat  in  rustic  majesty, 
F^ach  lover  had  his  mistress  in  his  eye ; 
And  whom  he  saw  most  suiting  to  his  mind, 
For  joys  of  matrimonial  rape  design'd. 
Scarce  could  they  wait  the  plaudit  in  their  hastt ; 
But,  ere  the  dances  and  the  song  were  past. 
The  monarch  gave  the  signal  firom  his  throne; 
And,  rising,  bade  his  merry  ij»eo  fisll  on. 
The  marshal  crew,  like  soldiers  ready  prest, 
Jost  at  the  word  (the  word  too  was.  The  best) 
With  joyful  cries  each  other  animate ; 
Some  choose,  and  some  at  hazard  seise  their 

mate. 
As  doves  from  eagles,  or  from  wolves  the'lambt, 
80  firom  their  Icwleai  lovers  fly  the  daipet. 


Their  fear  was  one,  but  not  one  &ce  of  fear; 

Some  rend  the  lovely  tresses  of  their  hair; 

Some  shriek,  and  some  are  struck  with  dumb  despair. 

Her  absent  mother  one  invokes  in  vain ; 

One  stands  amaz'd,  not  daring  to  complain ; 

The  nimbler  trust  their  feet,  the  slow  remain. 

But  nought  availing,  all  are  captives  led. 

Trembling  and  blushing,  to  the  genial  bed. 

She  who  too  long  resisted,  or  deny'd. 

The  lusty  lover  made  by  force  a  bride ; 

And  with  superior  strength,  compelled  her  to  his 

side. 
Thensooth'd  herthus: — "  My  souPs  for  better  part. 
Cease  weeping,  nor  afflict  thy  tender  heart : 
For  what  thy  fether  to  thy  mother  was. 
That  faith  to  thee,  that  solemn  vow  1  pass." 

Thus  Romulus  became  so  popular ; 
This  was  the  way  to  thrive  in  peace  and  war; 
To  pay  his  army,  and  fresh  whores  to  bring : 
Who  would  not  fight  for  such  a  gracious  king  ? 

Thns  love  in  theatres  did  first  improve ; 
And  theatres  are  still  the  scenes  of  love : 
Nor  shun  the  A)ariot*s  and  the  courser's  race; 
The  Circus  is  no  inconvenient  place. 
No  need  is  there  of  talking  on  the  hand ; 
Nor  nods,  nor  signs,  which  lovers  understand. 
But  boldly  next  the  Cair  your  seat  provide. 
Close  as  yon  can  to  hers,  and  side  by  side. 
Pleas*d  or  unpleas'd,  no  matter;  crowding  sit: 
For  so  the  laws  of  public  shows  permit. 
Then  find  occasion  to  begin  discourse  ; 
Inquire,  whose  chariot  this,  and  whose  that  horse  ? 
To  whatsoever  side  she  is  inolin'd. 
Suit  all  your  inclinations  to  her  mind; 
Like  what  she  likes ;  from  thence  your  court  begin ; 
And  whom  she  favours,  wish  that  he  may  win. 
But  when  the  statues  of  the  deities, 
In  chariots  roird,  appear  before  the  prize; 
When  Venus  eomes,  with  deep  devotion  rise. 
If  dust  be  on  her  lap,  or  grains  of  sand. 
Brush  both  away  with  your  officious  hand. 
If  none  be  there,  yet  brush  that  nothing  thence; 
And  still  to  touch  her  lap  make  some  pretence. 
Touch  any  thing  of  hers ;  and  if  her  train 
Sweep  on  the  ground,  let  it  not  sweep  in  vain  ; 
But  gently  take  it  up,  and  wipe  it  clean; 
And  while  you  wipe  it,  with  observing  eyes. 
Who  knows  but  you  may  see  her  naked  thighs ! 
Observe,  who  sits  behind  her ;  and  beware. 
Lest  his  encroaching  knee  should  press  the  fair. 
Light  service  takes  light  minds :  .for  some  can  tell 
Of  fevers  won,  by  laying  cushions  well : 
By  fanning  faces  some  their  fortune  meet ; 
And  some  by  laying  footstools  for  their  feet. 
These  overtures  of  love  the  Circus  gives ; 
Nor  at  the  sword-play  less  the  lover  thrives : 
For  there  the  son  of  Venus  Qghts  his  prize ; 
And  deepest  wounds  are  oft  received  lh>m  eyes. 
One,  while  the  crowd  their  acclamations  make, 
OrVhile  he  bets,  and  putt  his  ring  to  stake. 
Is  struck  from  for,  and  feels  the  flying  dart; 
And  of  the  spectacle  is  made  a  part. 

Canar  would  represent  a  naval  fight. 
For  his  own  honour,-  and  for  Rome's  delight 
From  either  sea  the  youths  and  maidens  come ; 
And  all  the  world  was  then  contained  in  Jlome. 
In  this  vast  concourse,  in  this  choice  of  game. 
What  Roman  heart  but  felt  a  foreign  flame  ? 
Once  more  our  prince  prepares  to  ma^e  us  glad; 
And  tlie  irmaining  east  to  Rome  will  add. 
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Rejoice,  ye  Roman  soldiers,  in  your  uni ; 
Your  ensigns  from  the  Partbians  shall  return  ; 
And  the  «lain  Crassi  shall  no  longer  mourn. 
A  youth  is  sent  those  trophies  to  demand  ; 
And  bears  his  iiatber^s  thunder  in  his  hand : 
Doubt  not  th'  imperial  boy  in  wars  unseen ; 
In  childhood  all  of  Csesar's  race  are  men. 
Celestial  seeds  shoot  out  before  their  day, 
Prevent  their  years,  and  brook  no  dull  delay. 
Thus  in&nt  Hercules  the  snakes  did  press. 
And  in  his  cradle  did  his  sire  confess. 
Bacchus,  a  boy,  yet  like  a  hero  fought, 
And  early  spoils  from  conquer^  India  brought. 
Thus  you  your  iather's  troops  shall  lead  to  light. 
And  thus  shall  vanquish  in  your  father*s  right. 
These  rudiments  to  you  your  lineage  owe ; 
Born  to  increase  your  titles,  ,as  you  grow. 
Brethren  you  had,  revenge  your  brethren  slain ; 
You  have  a, lather,  and  his  rights  maintain. 
Arm'd  by  your  couutry*s  parent  and  your  own, 
Redeem  your  country,  and  restore  his  throne. 
Your  enemies  assert  an  impious  cause ;     / 
You  fight  both  for  divine  and  humatf  laws. 
Already  in  their  cause  they  are  o'ercome:    - 
Subject  them  too,  by  force  of  arms,  to  Rome. 
Great  father  Mars  with  greater  Caesar  join, 
To  give  a  prosperous  omen  to  your  line : 
One  of  you  is,  and  one  shall  be  divine. 
1  prophesy  you  shall,  you  shall  overcome ; 
My  verse  shall  bring  you  back  in  triumph  home. 
Speak  in  my  verse,  exhort  to  loud  alarms  z 
O  were  my  numbers  equal  to  your  arms ! 
Then  would  1  sing  the  Partbians  overthrow  ; 
Tlieir.shot  averse  sent  from  a  flying  bow : 
The  Parthians,  who  already  flying  fight. 
Already  give  an  omen  of  their  flight. 
O  when  will  come  the  day,  by  Heaven  designed. 
When  thou,  the  best  and  fairest  of  mankind. 
Drawn  by  white  horses  shalt  in  triumph  rida. 
With  conquer'd  slaves  attending  on  thy  side  ; 
Slaves,  that  no  longer  can  be  safe  in  fljght ; 
O  glorious  object,  O  surprising  sight,      • 
O  day  of  public  joy ;  too  good  to  end  in  night ! 
On  such  a  day,  if  thou,  and,  next  to  thee,    ' 
Some  beauty  sits,  the  spectacle  to  see : 
If  she  inquire  the  names  of  conquer'd  kings. 
Of  mountains,  rivers,  and  their  hidden  springs. 
Answer  fb  all  thou  know^st;  and,  if  need  be. 
Of  things  unknown  seem  to  speak  knowingly : 
This  is  Euphrates,  crown'd  with  reeds ;  and  there 
Ftows  the  swift  Tigris  with  his  seap^reen  hair. 
Invent  new  names  of  things  unknown  befoiinj 
Call  this  Armenia,  that  the  Caspian  shore ; 
Call  this  a  Mede,  and  that  a  Parthian  youth ; 
Talk  probably :  no  matter  for  the  truth. 

In  firsts,  as  at  our  shows,  new  means  abound ; 
More  pleasure  there,  than  that  of  wine,  is  found. 
The  Paphlari  goddess  there  her  ambush  lays ; 
And  Lo'ffe  betwixt  the  horns  of  Bacchu*  piays  ^ 
Desires  increase  at  every  swelling  draught;  - 
^Brisk  vapours  add  new  vigour  to  the  thouj^t. 
There  Cupid'9  purple* wings  uo  flight  aflTord  j 
But,  wet  with  wine,  he  flutters  on  the  board. 
He  shakes  his  pinions,  but  he  cannot  move  ^ 
Ttx'd  he  remains,  and  turns  a  maudlin  love. 
Wine  warms  the  blood,  and  makes  the  spirtts 

flow; 
Care  flies,  and  wrinkles  from  the  forehead  go  x 
Exalts  the.  poor,  invigorates  the  weak ; 
Gives  mirth  and  lavf|it«r«  »ud  a  rosy  oheek. 


Bold  truths  it  speaks ;  and  qioken,  daref  maintain  ; 

And  brings  our  old  simplicity  again. 

liove  sparkles  in  the  cup,  and  fills  it  higher: 

Wine  feed%tbe  flames,  and  fuel  adds  to  fire. 

But  choose  no  mistress  in  thy  drunken  fit;  ^ 

Wine  gilds  too  much  their  beauties  and  their  wit. 

Nor  trust  thy  judgment  when  the  tapers  dance  ; 

But  sober,  and  by  day,  thy  suit  advance. 

By  day-light  Paris  judged  the  beauteous  three  ; 

And  fbr  tbe.fairest  did  the  prize  decree. 

Night  is  a  cheat,  and  all  deformities 

Are  hid  or  lessened  in  her  dark  disguise. 

The  Sun's  fair  light  each  errour  will  confess. 

In  face,  in  shape,  in  jewels,  and  in  dress. 

Why  name  I  every  place  where  youths  abound  ? 
Tis  loss  of  time,  and  a  too  fruitful  ground. 
The  Baian  baths,  where  ships  at  anchor  ride. 
And  wholesome  streams  from  sulphur  fbuntaiat 

glide  ;v 
Where  wounded  youths  are  by  experience  taught. 
The  laaters  are  less  healthful  than  they  thought. 
Or  Dian's  fane,  which  near  the  suburb  lies. 
Where  priests,  for  their  promotion,  %ht  a  prize. 
That  maiden  goddess  is  Love*s  mortal  foe. 
And  much  from  her  his  subjects  undergo. 

Thus  far  the  sportful  muse  with  myrtle  bouiid. 
Has  sung  where  lovely  lasses  may  be  found. 
Now  let  me  sing,  how  she  who  wounds  your  mind. 
With  art,  may  be  to  cure  your  %vound8  inclined. 
Young  nobles,  to  my  laws  attention  lend : 
And  all  you  vulgar  of  my  school  attend.    . 

First  then  believe,  all  women  may  be  won  ; 
Attempt  with  confidence,  the  work  is  done. 
The  grasshopper  shall  first  forbear  to  sing 
In  summer  season,  or  the  birds  in  spring; 
Than  iPomen  can  resist  your  flattering  skill : 
Ev»n  she  will  yield,  who  swears  she  never  wilL 
To  secret  pleasure  both  the  sexes  move ; 
But  women  most,  who  most  dissemble  love. 
'Twere  best  for  us,  if  they  would  first  declare. 
Avow  their  passion,  and  submit  to  prayer. 
The  cow,  by  lowing,  tells  the  bull  her  flame : 
The  neighing  mare  invites  her  stallion  to  the  game. 
Man  is  more  temperate  in  his  lust  than  they. 
And,  more  than  women,  can  his  passion  sway. 
Biblis,  we  know,  did  first  her  love  declare. 
And  bad  recourse  to  death  in  her  despair. 
Her  brother  she,  her  fiither  Myrrha  sought. 
And  lov'd,  but  lov'd  not  as  a  daughter  ought 
Now  from  a  tree  she  stills  her  odorous  tears, 
Which  yet  the  name  of  her  who  shed  them  bears. 

In  Ida's  shady  vale  a  bull  appear'd. 
White  as  the  snow,  the  fairest  of  the  lierd  ; 
A  beautynipot  of  black  there  only  rose. 
Betwixt  his  equal  horns  and  ample  brows : 
The  love  and  wish  of  all  the  Cretan  cows. 
The  queen  beheld  him  as  his  head  he  rear'd; 
And  envy'd  every  leap  he  gave  the  herd. 
A  secret  fire  she  nourish'd  in  her  breast. 
And  hated  every  heifer  he  caressM. 
A  story  known,  and  known  for  true,  I  tell ; 
Nor  Crete,  though  lying,  can  the  truth  conceal. 
She  cot  him  grass  (so  much  can  Love  command) ; 
She  stroked,  she  fed  him  with  her  royal  hand : 
Was  pleased  in  pastures  with  the  heni  to  roam ; 
And  Minos  by  the  bull  was  overcome-       [brows; 

Cease,  queen,  with  gems  t'  adorn  thy  beauteous 
The  monareh.of  thy  heart  no  jewel  knows- 
Nor  in  thy  glass^compose  thy  looks  and  eyes : 
^Secure  from  all  thy  charms  thy  lover  lies :        • ' 
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Yet  tratt  tliy  mimmr,  when  it  tells  tbee>  true ; 
Thou  art  no  heifer  to  alhire  his  view.  ' 

Soon  wouldst  thou  quit  thy  royal  diadem 
To  thy  fair  rivals,  to  be  hom*d  like  them. 
If  Minos  pleat^,  ob  lover  seek  to  6na ; 
1/  not,  at  least  seek  one  of  human  kind. 

The  wretched  queen  the  Cretan  court  forsakes  j 
In  woods  and  wilds  her  habitation  makes : 
She  curses  every  beauteous  cow  she  sees  j 
**  Ah,  why  dost  tliou  my  lord  and  master  please ! 
And  think'st,  ungrateful  creature  as  thou  art. 
With  frisking  aukwardly,  to  gain  his  heart!" 
She  said,  and  straight  commands,  with  frowning 
To  put  her,  undeserving,  to  the  yoke;  [look. 

Or  feigns  some  holy  rites  of  sacrifice, 
And  sees  her  rival's  death  with  joyful  eyes  : 
Then,  when  the  bloody  priest  has  done  his  part, 
Pleas'd  in  her  hand  she  holds  the  beating  heart; 
Nor  from  a  scornful  taunt  can  scarce  refrain ; 
**  Go,  fool,  and  strive  to  please  my  love  again." 

Now  she  would  be  Europa,  lo  now 
(One  bore  a  bull,  and  one  was  made  a  cow). 
Yet  she  at  last  her  bmtal  bliss  obtained. 
And  in  a  wooden  cow  the  bull  sustained ; 
FillM  with  his  seed,  accomplishM  her  desire ; 
Tin  by  bis  fbrm  the  son  betray'd  the  sire. 

If  Atreus*  wife  to  incest  had  not  run, 
(But,  ah,  how  hard  it  is  to  love  but  one !) 
His  coursers  Phoebus  had  not  driven  away. 
To  shun  that  sight,  and  interrupt  the  day. 
Thy  daughter,  Nisus,  pull'd  thy  purple  hair, 
Aod  barking  sea-dogs  yet  her  bowels  tear.       * 
At  sea  and  land  Atrides  sav*d  his  life. 
Yet  fell  a  prey  to  his  adulterous  wife. 
Who  knows  not  what  revenge  Medea  sought. 
When  the  slain  offspring  bore  the  father's  ftiult  ? 
Thus  Phcenix  did  a  woman's  love  bewail ; 
And  thus  Hippolytus  by  Phaedra  fell. 
These  crimes  revengeful  matrons  did  commit : 
Hotter  their  lust,  and  sharper  is  their  wit. 
Bonbt  not  from  them  an  easy  victory : 
Scarce  of  a  thousand  dames  will  one  deny. 
An  women  are  content  that  men  should  woo : 
She  who  complains,  and  she  who  will  not  do. 
Rest  then  secure,  whatever  thy  luck  may  prove, 
Not  to  be  hated  fbr  declaring  love. 
And  yet  how  caqst  thou  miss,  since  womankind 
Is  frail  and  vain,  and  still  to  change  inclined  ? 
Old  husbands  and  stale  gallants  they  despise ; 
And  more  another's,  than  their  o\vn,  they  prize* 
A  larger  crop  adorns  our  neighbour's  field ; 
More  ifulk  bis  kine  from  swelling  udders  yield. 

First  gain  the  maid :  by  her  thou  shalt  be  sure 
A  ftfce  access  and  easy  to  procure  : 
Who  knows  what  to  her  office  does  belong. 
It  m  the  secret,  and  can  hold  her  tongue. 
iWbc  her  with  gifts,  with  promises,  and  prayers: 
For  her  good  word  goes  far  \h  love  affairs. 
The  time  and  fit  occasion  leave  to  her. 
When  she  most  aptly  can  thy  suit  prefer. 
The  time  for  maids  to  fire  their  lady's  blood, 
1«,  when  they  find  her  in  a  merry  mood ; 
When  all  things  at  her  wish  and  pleasure  move ; 
Her  heart  is  open  then,  and  free  to  love. 
Then  mirth  and  wantonness  to  luft  betray, 
■And  smooth  the  passage  to  the  lover's  way. 
Troy  stood  the  siege,  when  fiU'd  with  anxious  coje : 
One  merry  fit  conclnded  all  the  war. 
'  If  some  fair  rival  vex  her  jealous  mind^ 
Offer  thy  sei^ioe  to  revepge  in  kind. 


Instruct  the  damsel  while  she  combi  her  hair. 
To  raise  the  choler  of  that  injar'd  fair ; 
And,  sighing,  make  her  mistress  understand. 
She  hus  the  means  of  vengeance  in  her  hand : 
Then,  naming  thee,  ihy  humble  suit  prefer; 
And  swear  thou  languishest  and  dy'st  for  her* 
Then  let  her  loiC  nu  time,  but  push  at  all : 
For  women  soon  are  rais'd,  and  soon  they  fkll. 
Give  their  first  fiiry  leisure  to  relent. 
They  melt  like  ice,  and  suddenly  repent. 

T'  enjoy  the  maid,  will  that  thy  suit  advance? 
'TIS  a  hard  question,  and  a  doubtful  chance. 
One  maid,  corrupted,  bawds  the  better  for»t ; 
Another  for  herself  would  keep  the  sport. 
Thy  business  may  be  further'd  or  delay'd : 
But  by  my  counsel,  let  alone  the  maid : 
Ev'n  though  she  should  consent  to  do  the  feat; 
The  profit  »8  little,  and  the  danger  great.    . 
I  will  not  lead  thee  through  a  rugged  road ; 
But  where  the  way  lies  open,  sate,  and  broad. 
Yet,  if  thou  find'st  her  very  much  thy  friend. 
And  her  good  face  her  diligence  commend : 
Let  the  fair  mistress  have  thy  first  embrace. 
And  let  the  maid  come  after  in  her  place. 

But  this  1  will  advise,  and  mark  my  words ; 
For  tis  the  best  advice  my  skill  a^itls : 
If  needs  thou  with  the  damsel  wilt  begin. 
Before  th'  attempt  is  made,  make  sure  to  win : 
For  then  the  secret  better  will  be  kept; 
And  she  can  tell  no  tales  when  5nce  she's  dipt. 
'Tis  for  the  fowler's  interest  to  beware. 
The  bird  entangled  should  not  'scape  the  snare. 
The  fl^,  once  prick'd,  avoids  the  bearded  hook. 
And  spoils  the  sport  of  all  the  neighbouring  brook. 
But,  if  the  wench  be  thine,  she  makes  thy  v^y, 
And,  for  thy  sake,  her  mistress  will  betray ; 
Tell  all  she  knows,  and  all  she  hear:*  her  say. 
Keep  well  the  counsel  of  thy  faithful  spy : 
So  shalt  thou  learn  whene'er  she  treads  awry. 

All  things  the  stations  of  their  seasons  keep ; 
And  certain  times  there  are  to  sow  and  reap. 
Ploughmen  and  sailors  fbr  the  season  stay. 
One  to  plough  land,  and  one  to  plough  the  sea  t 
So  should  the  lover  wait  the  lucky  day. 
Then  stop  thy  suit,  it  hurts  not  thy  design :, 
But  think,  another  hour  she  may  be  thine. 
And  when  she  celebrates  her  birth  at  home. 
Or  when  she  views  the  public  shows  of  Rome, 
Know,  all  thy  visits  then  are  troublesome. 
Defer  thy  work,  and  put  not  then  to  sea. 
For  that's  a  boding  and  a  stormy  day. 
Else  take  thy  time,  and,  when  thou  canst,  begin : 
To  break  a  Jewish  sabbath,  think  no  sin : 
Nor  ev'n  on  superstitious  days  abstain ; 
Not  when  the  Romans  were  at  Allia  slain. 
Ill  omens  in  her  frowns  are  understood ; 
When  she 's  in  humour,  every  day  is  good. 
But  than  her  birth-day  seldom  comes  a  worse; 
When  bribes  and  presents  must  be  sent  of  course; 
And  that*s  a  bloody  day,  that  costs  thy  purse. 
Be  stanch ;  yet  parsimony  will  be  vain : 
The  craving  sex  will  still  the  lover  drain. 
No  skill  can  shift  them  off,  nor  art  remove ; 
They  will  be  begging,  when  they  know  we  lore. 
The  merchant  comes  upon  th'  appointed  day^ 
Who  shall  before  thy  face  his  wares  display. 
To  choose  for  her  she  craves  thy  kind  advice; 
Then  begs  again,  to  bargain  for  the  price : 
But  when  she  has  her  purchase  in  her  eye, 
Shefa^lbcedoM^tiidkiiMttbeeto  buy. 
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*'  Tit  what  I  want,  mud  'tis  a  peu'orth  too  ; 
In  many  years  I  will  not  tronble  yoa." 
If  you  complain  you  have  no  ready  coin; 
No  matter,  'tis  but  writing  of  a  line, 
A  little  bill,  not  to  be  (mid  at  sight ; 
Now  curse  the  time  when  thoH  wert  taught  to  write. 
She  keeps  her  birth-day;  you  must  send  the  cheer; 
And.  she  *il  be  bom  a  hiqidred  times  a  year. 
With  daily  lies  she  dribs  thee  into  cost; 
That  ear-ring  dropt  a  stone,  that  ring  is  lost. 
They  often  borrow  what  they  never  pay ; 
Whatever  you  lend  her,  think  it  thrown  away. 
Had  I  ten  mouths  and  tongues  to  tell  each  art. 
All  would  be  wearied  ere  I  told  a  part. 

By  letters,  not  by  words,  thy  lore  begin ; 
And  ford  the  dangerous  passage  with  thy  pen. 
If  to  her  heart  thou  aim'st  to  find  the  way. 
Extremely  flatter,  and  extremely  pray. 
Priam  by  prayers  did  Hector's  body  gain ; 
Nor  is  an  angry  god  invok'd  in  vain. 
With  promised  gilts  her  easy  mind  bewitch  ; 
For  ev'n  the  poor  in  promise  may  be  rich. 
Vain  hopes  awhile  her  appetite  will  stay ; 
Th  a  deceitful,  but  commodious  way. 
Who  gives  is  mad ;  but  make  her  still  believe 
Twill  come,  and  that's  the  cheapest  way  to  give. 
Ev'n  barren  lands  fair  promises  afford ; 
Sut  the  lean  harvest  cheats  the  starving  lord. 
Buy  not  thy  first  enjoyment,  lest  it  prove 
Of  bad  example  to  thy  future  love : 
But  get  it  gratis ;  and  she  *I1  give  thee  more, 
For  fear  of  losing  what  she  gave  before. 
The  losing  gamester  shakes  the  box  in  vain, 
And  bleeds,  and  loses  on,  in  hopes  to  gain. 

Write  then,  and  in  thy  letter,  as  I  said, 
I«t  her  with  mighty  promises  be  fed. 
Cydippe  by  a  letter  was  betray'd, 
Writ  on  an  apple  to  th'  unwary  maid. 
She  read  herself  into  a  marriage-vow 
(And  every  cheat  in  love  the  gods  allow). 
Learn  eloquence,  ye  noble  youth  of  Rome  ; 
It  will  not  only  at  the  b4r  o'ercome : 
Sweet  words  the  peopleand  the  senate  move ; 
But  the  chief  end  of  eloquence  is  love. 
But  in  thy  letter  hide  thy  moving  arts ; 
Affect  not  to  be  thought  a  man  of  parts. 
None  but  \-ain  fools  to  simple  women  preach : 
A  learned  letter  olt  has  maide  a  breach. 
In  a  familiar  style  your  thoughts  convey. 
And  write  such  things  as  preseut  you  would  say ; 
Such  words  as  from  the  heart  may  seem  to  move : 
'Tis  wit  enough,  to  make  her  think  you  love. 
If  seal'd  she  sends  it  back,  and  will  not  read. 
Yet  hope,  in  time,  the  business  may  succeed. 
In  time  the  steer  will  to  the  yoke  submit; 
In  time  the  restiff  horse  will  bear  the  bit. 
Ev'n  the  hard  plough-share  use  will  wear  away; 
And  stubborn  steel  in  length  of  time  decay. 
Water  is  soft,  and  marble  hard ;  and  yet 
We  see  soft  water  through  hard  marble  eat. 
Though  late,  yet  Troy  at  length  in  flames  explr'd ; 
And  ten  years  more  Penelope  had  tir'd. 
Perhaps  thy  lines  unanswer'd  she  retain'd  ; 
No  matter :  there's  a  point  already  gaiu'd : 
For  she,  who  reads,  in  time  will  answer  too  ; 
Things  must  be  left  by  just  degrees  to  grow. 
Perhaps  she  writes,  but  answers  with  disdain. 
And  sharply  bids  you  not  to  write  again  : 
What  she  requires,  she  fears  you  should  accord ; 
The  jilt  would  not  be  taken  at  her  word. 


Meantime,  if  she  be  carried  in  her  chair. 
Approach,  but  do  not  seem  to  know  she's  there. 
Speak  softly  to  delude  the  standers-by  ; 
Or,  if  aloud,  then  speak  ambiguously. 
If  sauntering  in  the  portico  she  walk. 
Move  slowly  too ;  for  that's  a  time  for  talk : 
And  sometimes  follow,  sometimes  be  her  guide : 
But,  when  the  crowd  permits,  go  side  by  side. 
Nor  in  the  play-house  let  her  sit  alone : 
For  she  *s  the  play-house  and  the  play  in  one. 
There  thou  may'st  ogle,  or  by  signs  advance 
Thy  suit,  and  seem  to  touch  her  hand  by  cbance> 
Admire  the  dancer  who  her  liking  gains. 
And  pity  in  the  play  the  lover's  pains ; 
For  her  sweet  sake  the  loss  of  time  despise  ; 
Sit  while  she  sits,  and  when  she  rises  rise. 
But  dress  not  like  a  fop,  nor  curl  your  hair. 
Nor  with  a  pumice  make  your  body  bare. 
Lea\'e  those  effeminate  and  useless  toys 
To  eunuchs,  who  can  give  no  solid  joys. 
Neglect  becomes  a  man :  this  Theseus  found : 
Uncuri'd,  uDComb'd,  the  nymph  his  wishes  crown'd. 
The  rough  Hippolytus  was  Phaedra's  care : 
And  Venus  thought  the  rude  Adonis  £ur. 
Be  not  too  finical ;  but  yet  be  clean : 
And  wear  well-^hion'd  clothes,  like  other  ipea. 
Let  not  your  teeth  be  yellow,  or  l>c  foul ; 
Nor  in  wide  shoes  your  feet  too  loosely  rolL 
Of  a  black  muzzle,  and  long  beard,  beware  ; 
And  let  a  skilful  barber  cut  your  hair. 
Your  nails  be  picked  from  filth,  and  even  par'd; 
Nor  let  your  nasty  nostrils  t>ud  with  beard. 
Cure  your  unsavory  breath,  gargle  your  thfoat ; 
And  firee  your  armpits  from  the  ram  and  goat. 
Dress  not,  in  short,  too  little  or  too  much ; 
And  be  not  wholly  French,  nor  wholly  Dutch. 

Now  Bacchus  calls  me  to  his  jolly  rites  : 
Who  would  not  follow,  when  a  god  invites  ? 
He  helps  the  poet,  and  his  pen  inspires. 
Kind  and  induliieut  to  his  former  fires. 

Pair  Ariadne  wander'd  on  the  shore. 
Forsaken  now ;  and  Theseus  lov*d  no  more : 
Loose  was  her  gown,  dishevell'd  washer  hair; 
Her  bosom  naked,  and  her  feet  were  bare  : 
Exclaiming,  on  the  water's  brink  she  stood ; 
Her  briny  tears  augment  the  briny  flood. 
She  shrieJc'd,  and  wept,  and  both  became  her  face : 
No  posture  could  that  heavenly  form  disgrace. 
She  beat  her  breast:    "  The  traitor's  gone,"  said 

she; 
"  What  shall  become  of  poor  forsaken  me  ? 
What  shall  become"— she  had  not  time  for  more. 
The  sounding  cymbals  rattled  on  the  shore. 
She  swoons  ^r  fear,  she  foils  upon  tlie  ground; 
No  vital  heat  was  in  her  body  found. 
I'he  Mimallonian  dames  about  her  stood ; 
And  scudding  Satyrs  ran  before  their  god. 
Silenus  on  his  ass  did  next  appear. 
And  held  upon  the  mane  (the  god  was  clear) ; 
The  drunken  sire  pursues,  the  danes  retire ; 
Sometimes  the  drunken  dames  pufsue  the  drunken 
At  last  be  topples  over  on  the  plain ;  [sire. 

The  SatjTTs  laugh,  and  bid  him  rise  agaiiy 
And  now  the  god  of  wine  came  driving  on. 
High  on  his  chariot  by  swift  tigers  drawn. 
Hftr  colour,  voice,  and  sense,  forsook  the  fair ; 
Thrice  did  her  trembling  feet  for  flight  prepaie. 
And  thrice  affrighted  did  her  flight  forbear. 
She  shook,  like  leaves  of  com  when  tempests  blow, 
Or  slender  reeds  that  in  the  marshes  grow. 
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To  whom  the  god :  **  Compose  thy  fearful  mind ; 
In  me  a  truer  husband  thou  shall  find. 
With  Heaven  I  wilt  endow  thee,  and  thy  star 
Shall  with  propitious  light  be  seen  afar. 
And  guide  on  seas  the  doubtful  mariner." 
He  said,  and,  firom  his  chariot  leaping  light. 
Lest  the  grim  tigers  should  the  nymph  affright. 
His  brawny  arms  around  her  waist  he  threw 
(For  gods,  whatever  they  will,  with  ease  can  do) 
And  swiftly  bore  her  thence :  th'  attending  throng 
Shout  at  the  sight,  and  sing  the  nuptial  song. 
Now  in  full  bowls  her  sorrow  she  may  steep : 
The  bridegroom's  liquor  lays  the  bride  asleep. 

But  thou,  when  flowing  cups  in  triumph  ride. 
And  the  lov'd  nymph  is  seated  by  thy  side  ; 
Invoke  the  god,  and  all  the  mighty  powers. 
That  wine  may  not  defraud  thy  genial  hours. 
Then  in  ambiguous  wofds  thy  suit  prefer. 
Which  she  may  know  were  all  addrest  to  her. 
In  liquid  purple  letters  write  her  name. 
Which  she  may  read,  and  reading  find  the  flame 
Then  may  your  eyes  confess  your  mutual  fires 

(For  eyes  have  tongues,  and  glances  tell  desires). 
Whene'er  she  drinkf,  be  fir»t  to  take  the  cup; 

And,  wh  re  she  laid  her  lips,  the  blessing  sup. 

When  she  to  carving  does  her  hand  advance. 

Put  out  thy  own,  and  touch  it  as  by  chance. 

Thy  service  ev'n  her  husband  must  attend 

(A  husband  is  a  most  convenient  friend). 

Seat  the  fool  cuckold  in  the  highest  place : 

And  with  thy  garland  his  dull  temples  grace. 

Whether  below  or  equal  in  degree. 

Let  him  be  lord  of  all  the  company. 

And  what  he  says,  be  seconded  by  thee. 

Tis   common   to  deceive    through  friendship's 
name: 

Bat,  common  though  it  be,  'tis  still  to  blame : 

Thus  £u:tors  frequently  their  trust  betray, 

And  to  themselves  their  masters'  gains  convey. 

Drink  to  a  certain  pitch,  and  then  give  o'er ; 

Tby  tongue  and  feet  may  stumble,  drinking  more. 

Of  dninken  quarrels  in  her  sight  beware  j 

Pot-valour  ouly  serves  to  fright  the  fair. 

Earytion  justly  fell,  by  wine  opprest. 

For  his  rode  riot  at  a  wedding-feast 

Smg,  if  you  have  a  voice ;  and  show  yoar  parts 

lo  dancing,  if  endued  with  dancing  arts.    ~ 

Do  any  thing  within  your  power  to  please  ; 

Nay,  ev'n  aflfect  a  seeming  drunkenness ; 

C^iip  every  word;  and  if  by  chai|ce  you  speak 

Too  home,  or  if  too  broad  a  jest  you  break. 

In  your  excuse  the  company  will  join. 

And  hy  the  fault  upon  the  force  of  wine. 

Tnie  drunkenness  is  subject  to  offend ; 

Bat  when  *ti8  feign'd  'tis  oft  a  lover's  fiicnd. 

"Then  safely  may  you  praise  her  beauteous  face, 
Aod  call  hun  happy,  who  is  in  her  grace. 
Herhn^aod  thinks  himself  the  man  design'd; 
But  corse  the  cuckold  in  your  secret  mind. 
Wfcien  all  are  risen,  and  prepare  to  go, 
Mix  with  the  croud,  and  tread  upon  her  toe. 

I  This  is  the  proper  time  to  make  thy  court ; 

I  For  DOW  she's  iu  the  vein,  and  fit  for  sport. 

I  lay  hashfulness,  thi||  rustic  virtue,  by ; 
To  manly  confidence  thy  thoughts  apply. 
^  Portnnefs  foretop  timely  fix  thy  hold  ; 

I  ^ow  speak  and  speed,  for  Venus  loves  the  bold. 

1  j^  nilts  of  rhetoric  here  1  need  afford : 
^y  begin, and  trust  the  following  word; 
It  will  b«  witty  of  its  own  accord. 


Act  well  the  lover ;  let  thy  speech  abound 
In  dying  words,  that  represent  thy  wound : 
Distrust  not  her  belief;  she  will  be  mov'd; 
All  women  think  they  merit  to  be  lov'd. 

Sometimes  a  man  begins  to  love  in  jest. 
And,  after,  feels  the  torment  he  profest. 
For  yoAr  own  sakes  be  pitiful,  ye  fiur; 
For  a  feign'd  passion  may  a  true  prepare. 
By  flatteries  we  prevail  on  womankind  ; 
As  hollow  banks  by  streams  are  undermin'd. 
Tell  her,  her  face  is  fair,  her  eyes  are. sweet : 
Her  taper  fingers  praise,  and  little  feet 
Such  praises  ev'n  the  chaste  are  pleas'd  to  hear ; 
Both  maids  and  matrons  hold  their  beauty  dear. 

Once  naked  Pallas  with  Jove's  queen  appeared  ; 
Aod  still  they  grieve  that  Venus  was  preferr'd. 
Praise  the  proud  peacock,  and  he  spreads  his  train? 
Be  silent,  aod  he  pulls  it  in  again. 
Pleas'd  is  the  courser  in  his  rapid  race;  * 

Applaud  his  running,  and  he  mends  his  pace. 
But  largely  promise,  and  devoutly  swear^ 
And,  if  need  be,  call  eveiy  god  to  hear. 
Jove  sits  above,  forgiving  with  a  smile 
The  perjuries  that  easy  maids  beguile.  ' 

He  swore  to  Juno  by  the  Stygian  lake  : 
Forsworn,  he  dares  not  an  example  make. 
Or  punish  falsehood  for  his  own  dear  sake. 
'Tis  for  our  interest  that  the  gods  should  be; 
Let  us  believe  them :  1  believe,  they  see. 
And  both  reward  and  punish  equally. 
Not  that  they  live  above,  like  lazy  drones. 
Or  kings  below,  supine  upon  their  thrones. 
Lead  then  your  lives  as  present  in  their  sight ; 
Be  just  in  dealings,  and  defend  the  right; 
By  fraud  betray  not,  nor  oppress  by  might 
But  'tis  a  venial  sin  to  cheat  the  fair ; 
All  men  have  liberty  of  conscience  there. 
On  cheating  nymphs  a  cheat  is  well  desigi^d; 
Tis  a  profane  and  a  deceitful  kind. 

Tis  said,  that  ^gypt  for  nine  yean  was  dqr. 
Nor  Nile  did  floods,  nor  Heaven  did  rain  supply. 
A  foreigner  at  length  inform'd  the  king,       [bring. 
That  slaughtered   guests  would  kindly  moisture 
The  king  reply'd  :  "  On  thee  the  lot  shall  fall ; 
Be  thou,  my  guest,  the  sacrifice  for  all.** 
Thus  Phalaris  PeriUus  taught  to  low. 
And  made  him  season  first  the  brazen  cow. 
A  rightful  doom,  the  laws  of  Nature  cry, 
Tis  the  artificers  of  death  should  die. 
Thus  justly  women  suflfer  by  deceit ; 
Their  practice  authorises  us  to  cheat 
Beg  her,  with  tears,  thy  warm  desires  to  grant  ;■ 
For  tears  will  pierce  a  heart  of  adamant 
If  tears  will  not  be  squeez'd,  then  rub  your  eye. 
Or  'noint  the  lids  and  seem  at  least  to  cry. 
Kiss,  if  you  can :  resistance  if  she  make. 
And  will  not  give  you  kisses,  let  her  take. 
"  Fy,  fy,  you  naughty  man !"  are  words  of  course  | 
She  struggles  but  to  be  subdued  by  force. 
Kiss  ouly  soft,  1  charge  you,  and  beware. 
With  your  bard  bristles  not^to  brush  the  fair. 
He  who  has  gain'd  a  kiss,  and  gains  no  more, 
Deserves  to  lose  the  bliss  he  got  before. 
If  once  she  kiss,  her  meaning  is  exprest ; 
There  wants  but  little  pushing  for  the  rest : 
Which  if  thou  dost  not  gain,  by  strength  or  art. 
The  name  of  clown  then  suits  with  thy  desert ; 
Tis  downright  dulness,  and  a  shamefiil  part 
Perhaps,  she  calls  it  force ;  but,  if  she  'scape, 
She  will  not  thank  you  for  th*  omitted  rape. 
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The  ten  is  canning  to  conceal  their  fires ; 
They  would  be  forc*d  even  to  their  own  desires. 
They  se^m  V  accuse  you,  with  a  downcast  sight ; 
But  in  their  souls  confess  you  did  them  right 
Who  might  be  forced,  and  yet  nntouch'd  depart. 
Thank  with  their  tonarues,  but  curse  you  with  their 
Pair  Phoebe  and  her  sister  did  prefer  [heart. 

To  their  dull  mates  the  nobler  ravisher. 
W  hat  Deid&mio  did  in  days  of  yore, 
The  tale  is  old,  but  worth  the  reading  o'er. 
When  Venus  !iad  the  golden  apple  gainM, 
And  the  just  judge  fair  Helen  had  obtain'd : 
"When  she  with  triumph  was  at  Troy  received. 
The  Trojans  joy ftil,  while  the  Grecians  griev'd : 
They  towM  revenge  of  violated  laws, 
And  Greece  was  arming  in  the  cuckold's  cause : 
Aehtlles,  by  his  mother  waru'd  from  war, 
IQjgguis'd  his  sex,  and  lurk*d  among  the  fojr. 
what !  means  .^cides  to  spin  and  sew  ? 
With  spear  and  sword  in  field  thy  valour  shew ; 
And,  leaving  this,  the  nobler  Pallas  know. 
Why  dost  thou  in  that  hand  the  distaff  wield. 
Which  is  more  worthy  to  sustain  the  shield  ? 
Or  with  that  other  draw  the  woolly  twine. 
The  same  the  Fates  for  Hector's  thread  assign  ? 
Bcandish  thy  falchion  in  thy  powerful  hand, 
'  Which  can  alone  the  ponderous  lance  command. 
In  the  same  room  by  chance  the  royal  maid 
Was  lodg'd,  and,  by  his  seeming  sex  betrayed. 
Close  to  her  side  the  youthful  hero  laid. 
I  know  not  how  his  courtship  he  began ; 
But,  to  her  cost  she  found  it  was  a  man. 
•Tis  thought  she  straggled ;  but  withal  ^tis  thought. 
Her  wish  was  to  be  conquer^d,  when  she  fought. 
For  when,  disclosed,  and  hastening  to  the  field. 
Hi  laid  his  distaff  down,  and  took  the  shield. 
With  tears  her  humble  suit  she  did  prefer. 
Arid  thought  to  stay  the  grateful  ravisher. 
She  sighs,  she  sobs,  she  begs  him  not  to  part : 
And  now  *tis  nature  what  before  was  art. 
She  strives  by  force  her  lover  to  detain. 
And  wishes  to  be  ravished  once  asrain. 
This  is  the  sex ;  they  will  not  first  begin. 
But,  when  compelVd,  are  pleased  to  suffer  sin. 
Is  there,  who  thinks  that  women  first  should  woo  ? 
Lay  by  thy  self-conceit,  thou  foolish  beau. 
Begin,  and  save  their  modesty  the  shame ; 
>Ti8  well  for  thee,  if  they  receive  thy  flame. 
Tis  decent  for  a  man  to  speak  his  mind ; 
They  but  expect  th*  occasion  to  be  kind. 
Ask,  that  thou  may'st  enjoy;  she  waits  for  this ; 
And  on  thy  first  advance  depends  thy  bliss. 
£v*n  Jove  himself  was  forced  to  sue  for  love ; 
Vome  of  the  nymphs  did  first  solicit  Jove. 
But  if  you  find  your  prayers  increase  her  pride,    . 
Strike  sail  awhile,  and  wait  another  tide. 
They  fly  when  we  pursue ;  but  make  delay, 
And,  when  they  see  you  slacken,  they  will  stay. 
Sometimes  it  profits  to  conceal  your  end ; 
Name  not  yourself  her  lover,  but  her  friend. 
How  many  skittish  girls  have  thus  been  caught ! 
He  prov'd  a  lover,  who  a  friend  was  thought 
Sailors  by  sun  and  wind  are  swarthy  made ; 
A  tann'd  complexion  best  beoomes  their  trade. 


'Tis  a  disgrace  for  ploughmen  to  be  tur; 
Bluff  cheeks  they  have,  and  weather-beaten  hair. 
Th'  ambitious  youth,  who  seeks  an  olive  crown. 
Is  sun-burnt  with  his  daily  toil,  and  brown. 
But  if  the  lover  hopes  to  be  in  grace. 
Wan  be  his  looks,  and  meagre  be  his  fece. 
That  colour  from  the  feir  compassion  draws : 
She  thinks  you  sick,  and  thinks  herself  the  cause. 
Orion  wandcr'd  in  the  woods  for  love : 
His  paleness  did  the  nymphs  to  pity  move; 
9 is  ghastly  visage  argu'd  hidden  love. 
Nor  fail  a  night-cap  in  full  health,  to  wear; 
Neglect  thy  dress,  and  discompose  thy  hair. 
All  things  are  decent,  that  in  love  avail : 
Read  long  by  night,  and  study  to  be  pale : 
Forsake  your  food,  refuse  your  needful  rest ; 
Be  miserable,  that  you  may  be  blest 

Shall  1  complain,  or  shall  i  warn  you  most  > 
Faith,  truth,  and  friendship,  in  the  world  are  lost; 
A  little  and  an  empty  name  they  boast 
Trust  not  thy  friend,  much  less  thy  mistress  praise ; 
If  he  believe,  thou  may*st  a  rival  raise. 
'Tis  true,  Patroclus,  by  no  lust  misled. 
Sought  not  to  stain  his  dear  companion's  bed. 
Nor  Pylades  Hermione  embiac'd ; 
Ev'n  Phedrato  Pi  rithous  still  was  chaste. 
But  hope  not  thou,  in  this  vile  age,  to  find 
Those  rare  examples  of  a  faithful  mind. 
The  sea  shall  sooner  with  sweet  honey  flow  ; 
Or  from  the  furzes  pears  and  apples  grow. 
We  sin  with  g^ust,  we  lo\'e  by  fraud  to  gaia ; 
And  find  a  pleasure  in  our  fellows  pain. 
From  rival  foes  you  may  the  fair  defend ; 
But,  would  you  ward  the  blow,  bewax«  your  friend : 
Beware  your  brother,  and  your  next  of  kin  ; 
But  from  your  bosom-friend  your  carea  begin. 

Here  I  had  enited,  but  experience  finds. 
That  sundry  women  are  of  sundry  minds  ; 
With  various  crotchets  filled,  and  hard  to  please: 
They  therefore  must  be  caught  by  varioas  wa3r«- 
All  things  are  not  producUin  any  soil ; 
This  ground  for  wine  is  proper,  that  for  oit 
So  'tis  in  men,  but  more  in  womankind: 
Diflierent  in  face,  in  manners,  and  in  mind ; 
But  wise  men  shift  their  sails  with  every  wind. 
As  changefol  Proteus  varyM  oft  his  shape. 
And  did  in  sundry  forms  and  figures  'scape; 
A  running  stream,  a  standing  tree  became, 
A  roaring  lion,  or  a  bleating  Iamb. 
Some  fish  with  harpoons,  some  with  datts  are 

sti^ick. 
Some  drawn  with  nets,  some  hang  npon  the  hook : 
So  turn  thyself;  and,  imitating  them. 
Try  several  tricks,  and  change  thy  stratagem. 
One  rule  will  not  for  different  ages  hold ; 
The  jades  grow  cunning,  as  they  grow  more  old. 
Then  talk  not  bawdy  tor  the  bashful  maid ; 
Broad  words  will  make  her  innocence  afraid. 
Nor  to  tttk  ignorant  girl  of  learning  speak ; 
She  thinks  you  conjure,  when  you  talk  in  Greek. 
And  hence  *tis  often  seen,  the  simple  shun 
The  learn'd,  and  into  vile  embraces  run. 

Part  of  my  task  is  done,  and  part  to  do : 
But  here  'tis  time  to  rest  myself  and  you. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Cbiyses,  priest  of  Apollo,  brings  presents  to  the 
Grecian  pnnces,  to  ransom  his  daughter  Chry- 
808,  who  was  prisoner  in  the  Boet  Agamemnon, 
the  general,  whose  captive  and  mistress  the 
yoong  lady  was,  refuses  to  deliver,  threatens  the 
Venerable  old  man,  and  dismisses  him  with  con- 
tomdy.    The  priest  craves  vengeance  of  his 
god;  who  sends  a  plague  aoaongthe  Greeks: 
which  occasions  Achilles,  their  great  champion, 
to  snnmion  a  councU  of  the  chief  officers :  he 
encourages  Calcba8,the  high  priest  and  prophet, 
to  tell  the  reason,  why  the  gods  were  so  much 
incensed  against  them.     Calchas  is  fearful  of 
provoking  Agamemnon,  till  Achilles  engages  to, 
protect  him :  then,  emboldened  by  the  hero,  he 
sccuses  the  genera]  as  the  cause  of  all,  by  de- 
taining  the  fisir  captive,  and  cefusing  the  pre- 
sents offered  for  her  ransom.    By  this  proceed- 
Ing,  Agamemnon  is  obliged,  against  his  wiU,  to 
restore  Chryseis,  with  gifts,  that  he  might  ap- 
'     pease  the  wrath  of  Photbus;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  to  revenge  himself  on  Achilles,  sends  to 
seize  his  slave  Briseis.    AchiUes,  thus  affronted 
complains  to  his  mother  Thetis  ;  and  b^s  her 
to  revenge  his  injury,  not  only  on  the  general, 
but  on  all  the  army,  by  giving  victory  to  the 
Trc^s,  till  the  ungrateful  king  became  sensible 
of  hit  injustice.     At  the  same  Ume,  he  retwes 
frwa  tl^  camp  into  his  ships,  and  withdraws  his 
wd  from  his  countrymen.    Thetis  prefers  her 
»o'*  petition  to  Jupiter,  who  grants  her  suit 
JunowiBpects  her  erraud,  and  quarrels  with  her 
huAand  for  his  grant;  till  Vulcan  reconciles 
hjs  parents  with  a  bowl  of  nectar,  and  sends 
them  peaceably  to  bed. 

T^^'"'**'  of  Peleos*  son,  O  Muse,  resound; 
Whose  dire  effects  the  Grecian  army  found 
^  many  a  hero,  king,  and  hardy  knight,  ' 

resent,  in  eariy  youth,  to  shades  of  night  : 
iWir  limbs  k  prey  to  dogs  and  vultures  made : 
So  vas  the  sm'creign  will  of  Jove  obeyed : 
^[IJnthat  ill-omen'd  hour  when  strife  bc^un, 
«t»atAtrid^great,  and  Thetis' god-like  800.   ' 


What  power  provokM,  and  for  what  cause  relate. 
Sow»d,  in  their  breasts,  the  seeds  of  stern  debate: 
Jove's  and  Latona's  son  his  wrath  expressed. 
In  vengeance  of  his  violated  priest, 
Against  the  king  of  men ;  who,  swoln  with  pride, 
Refus'd  his  presents,  and  his  prayers  deny»d. 
For  this  the  god  a  swift  contagion  spread 
Amid  the  camp,  where  heaps  on  heaps  lay  dead. 
For  venerable  Chryses  came  to  bny,       [berir. 
With  gold  and  gifl^  of  price,  his  daughter's  lil 
Suppliant  before  the  Grecian  chiefs  he  stood  • 
Awftil,  and  arm'd  with  ensigns  of  his  god  :    ' 
Bare  was  his  hoary  head;  one  holy  hand 
Held  forth  his  laurel  crown,  and  one  his  sceptre 

of  command. 
His  suit  was  common ;  but  above  the  rest. 
To  both  the  brother-princes  thus  address'd : 

"  Ye  sons  of  Atreus,  and  ye  Grecian  powers. 
So  may  the  gods  who  dwell  in  heavenly  bowers 
Succeed  your  siege,  accord  the  vows  you  make. 
And  give  you  Troy's  imperial  town  to  toke : 
So,  by  ttieir  happy  conduct,  may  you  come 
With  conquest  back  to  your  sweet  native  home; 
As  you  receive  the  ransom  which  1  bring 
0^*P«<^»ng  Jove,  and  the  fer-shooting  king). 
And  break  my  daughter's  bonds,  at  my  desire; 
And  glad  with  her  return  her  grieving  sire." 

With  shouts  of  loud  acclaim  the  Greeks  decree 
To  Uke  the  gifts,  to  set  the  damsel  free. 
The  king  of  men  alone  with  fury  bum'd : 
Ai^,  haughty,  these  opprobrious  ^ords  returned : 

Hence,  holy  dotard,  and  avoid  my  sight, 
Ere  evil  intercept  thy  tardy  flight : 
Nor  dare  to  tread  this  interdicted  strand. 
Lest  not  that  idle  sc.  ptre  in  thy  hand,        [stand. 
Nor  thy  god's  crown,  my  vow'd  revenge  with- 
Hence,  on  thy  life :  the  captive  maid  is  mine ; 
Whom  not  for  price  or  prayers  I  will  resign  :* 
Mine  she  shall  be,  till  creeping  age  and  time 
Her  bloom  have  wither'd,  and  consum'd  her  prime,' 
Till  then  my  royal  bed  she  shall  attend; 
And,  having  first  adom'd  it,  late  ascend : 
This,  for  the  night ;  by  day,  the  web  and  loom. 
And  homely  household-task,  shall  be  her  doom. 
Far  from  thy  lov'd  embrace,  and  her  sweet  native 

home." 
He  said  ;  the  helpless  priest  reply'd  no  more. 
But  sped  his  steps  along  the  hoarse  resounding 
SUept  he  fled;  secure  at  length  he  stood,     [shore  ; 
Devoutly  curs'd  his  foes,  and  thus  invok*d  his  god ; 

"  O  source  of  sacred  light,  attend  my  prayer. 
God  with  the  silver  bow  and  goldeu  hair ; 
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Whom  Crysa,  CiUa,Tenedo8  obeys, 
And  whose  broad  eye  their  happy  soil  surveys  ; 
Ity  Smintheiis,  I  have  pour'd  before  thy  shrine 
The  blood  of  oxen,  goatn,  and  ruddy  wine. 
And  larded  thighs  on  loaded  altars  laid, 
Hear,  and  my  just  revenge  propitious  aid. 
Pierce  the  proud  Oreeks,  and  with  thy  shafts  attest 
How  much  thy  power  is  injur'd  in  thy  priest." 

He   pray'd,    and  Phoebus,  hearing,  urg'd  his 
With  fury  kindled,  from  Oljrmpus*  height ;  [flight, 
His  quiver  o*er  his  ample  shoulders  threw  j 
His  bow  twang'd,  and  his  arrows  rattled  as  they 
Blacic  as  a  stormy  night,  he  rang'd  around       [flew. 
The  tents,  aud  compassM  tim  devoted  ground. 
Then  with  fiiU  ibrce  his  deadly  bow  he  bent. 
And  feathered  fittes  among  the  mules  and  samp- 

ters  sunt: 
Th*  essay  of  rage,  on  fisithful  dogs  the  next ; 
And  la^t,  in  human  hearts  his  arrows  fix^d. 
The  goa  nine  days  the  Oreeks  at  rovers  kilPd, 
Nine  days  the  camp  with  funeral  fires  was  flUM ; 
Hie  tenth,  Achilles,  by  the  quecn*s  command. 
Who  bears  Heaven*s  awftil  sceptre  in  her  hand, 
A  council  suininonM :  for  the  goddess  griev'd 
Her  fiavuur'd  host  should  perish  unreliev'd. 

.  The  kings  ussembled,  soon  their  chief  enclose ; 
Tlien  from  his  seat  the  goddess-bom  arose. 
And  thus  undaunted  spoke :  "  What  now  remains. 
But  that  once  more  we  tempt  the  watery  plains, 
And,  wandering  homeward,  seek  our  safety  hence, 
In  flight  at  least,  if  we  can  find  defence  ? 
Such  woes  at  once  encompai^s  us  about. 
The  plague  within  the  camp,  the  sword  without 
Consult,  O  king,  the  prophets  of  th»  event : 
And  whence  these  ills,  and  what  the  gods  intent, 
Let  them  by  dreams  explore ;  for  dreamt  from 

Jove  are  sent 
What  want  of  offer'd  victims,  what  offence 
In  £ict  committed  could  the  Sun  incense. 
To  deal  his  deadly  shafts  ?     What  may  remove 
His  settled  hate,  and  reconcile  his  love  ? 
That  he  may  look  propitious  on  our  toils ; 
And  hungry  graves  no  more  be  glutted  with  our 

spoils.*' 
Thus  to  the  king  of  men  the  hero  spoke. 
Then  Calchas  the  desir'd  occasion  took  : 
Calchas  the  sacred  seer,  who  had  in  view 
Things  present  and  the  past ;  and  things  to  come 

foneknew : 
Supreme  of  augurs,  who,  by  Phoebus  taught. 
The  Grecian  powers  to  Troy's  destruction  brought 
SkilPd  in  the  secret  causes  of  their  woes, 
The  reverend  priest  in  graceful  act  arose : 
And  thus  bespoke  Pelides :  **  Care  of  Jove, 
Favour*d  of  all  th*  immortal  powers  above  j 
Wouldst  thou  the  seeds  deep-sown  of  mischief 
And  why  provok'd  Apollo  bends  his  bow  ?  [know. 
Plight  first  thy  faith,  inviolably  trlie. 
To  save  me  from  those  ills,  that  may  ensue. 
For  I  shall  tell  ungrateful  truths  to  those 
Whose  boundless  powers  of  life  and  death  dispose. 
And  sovereigns,  ever  jealous  of  their  stat^. 
Forgive  not  those  whom  once  they  mark  for  hate  ; 
Ev'n  though  th*  offence  they  seemingly  digest. 
Revenge,  like  embers  rak*d,  within  their  breast. 
Bursts  forth  in  flames ;  whose  unresisted  power 
Will  seize  th*  unwary  wretch,  and  soon  devour* 
Such,  and  no  less  is  he,  on  whom  depends 
The  sum  of  things  ;  and  whom  my  tongue  of 

force  offends. 


Secure  me  then  from  his  foreseen  intent. 

That  what  his  wrath  may  doom,  thy  va|oiur  may 

prevent** 
To  this  the  stem  Achilles  made  reply : 
**  Be  hold  ;  and  on  my  plighted  faith  rely, 
To  speak  what  Phoebus  has  inspired  thy  soul 
For  conmion  good  i  and  speak  without  control 
His  godhead  I  invoke,  by  him  I  swear. 
That  while  my  nostrils  draw  this  vital  air,    ' 
None  shall  presume  to  violate  those  bands; 
Or  touch  thy  person  with  unhallow*d  hands : 
£v*n  not  the  king  of  men  that  all  commands.** 
At  this,  resuming  heart,  the  prophet  said : 
**  Nor  hecatomb  unslain,  nor  vows  unpaid. 
On  Greeks,  accurs*d,  this  dire  contagion  bring. 
Or  call  for  vengeance  from  the  bowyer  king ; 
But  he  the  tyrant,  whom  none  dares  resist. 
Affronts  the  godhead  in  his  ii\)ur*d  priest: 
He  keeps  the  damsel  captive  in  his  chain. 
And  presents  are  refus*d,  and  prayers  prefen*d 

in  vain. 
For  this  th'  avenging  power  employs  his  daits. 
And  empties  all  his  quiver  in  our  hearts  ^ 
Thus  will  persist,  relentless  in  his  ire. 
Till  the  fair  slave  be  render*d  to  her  sire : 
And  ransom-free  restor'd  to  his  abode. 
With  sacrifice  to  reconcile  the  god : 
Then  he,  perhaps,  aton*d  by  prayer,  may  cease 
His  vengeance  justly  vow'd,  and  give  the  peace.** 
Thus  having  said,  he  sate :  thus  answer*d  then* 
Upstarting  from  his  throne,  tfie  king  of  men, 
His  breast  with  fury  fiird,  his  eyes  with  fire ; 
Wh  ich ,  rolli  ng  round,  he  shot  i  n  sparkles  on  the  sire : 
"  Augur  of  ill,  whose  tongue  was  never  found 
Without  a  priestly  curse,  or  boding  sound  ; 
For  not  one  bless*d  event  foretold  to  me 
Pass'd  through  that  mouth,  or  pass'd  unwillinglf  . 
And  now  thou  dost  with  lies  the  throne  invadk. 
By  practice  harden*d  in  thy  slandering  trade, 
Obtending  Heaven,  for  whate*er  ills  befal ;  , 
And  sputtering  under  specious  names  thy  galL 
Now  Phoebus  i^  provoked,  his  rites  and  laws 
Are  in  his  priest  profan*d,  and  1  the  cause : 
Since  I  detain  a  slave,  my  sovereign  prize  ; 
And  sacred  gold,  your  idol-god,  despise. 
1  love  her  well :  and  well  her  merits  claim. 
To  stand  preferred  before  my  Grecian  dame : 
Not  Clytemnestra*s  self  in  beauty's  bloom 
More  charm'd,  or  better  ply'd  the  various  loom : 
Mine  is  the  maid ;  and  brought  in  happy  hour. 
With  every  household-grace  adorn'd,  to  bless  my 

nuptial  bower. 
Yet  shall  she  be  restorM ;  since  public  good 
For  private  interest  ought  not  to  be  withstood. 
To  save  th*  effusion  of  my  people's  blood. 
But  righC  requires,  if  I  resign  my  own, 
1  should  not  suffer  for  your  sakes  alone  ; 
Alone  excluded  from  the  prize  I  gain'd. 
And  by  your  common  suffrage  have  obtain'd. 
The  slave  without  a  ransom  shall  be  sent ; 
It  rests  for  you  to  make  th'  equivalent" 

To  this  the  fierce  Tbessalian  prince  replyMs 
**  O  first  in  power,  but  passing  all  in  pride. 
Griping,  and  still  tenacious  of  thy  hold, 
Wouldst  thou  the  Grecian  chiefs,  though  largdy 

sourd. 
Should  give  the  prizes  they  had  gain*d  before, 
And  with  their  loss  thy  sacrilege  restore  ? 
Whate*er  by  force  of  arms  the  soldier  got, 
Is  each  his  own,  by  dividend  of  lot : 
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Wbicb  to  resume,  were  both  unjust  aod  base ; 
Not  to  be  borne  but  by  a  servile  race. 
Bat  this  we  can :  if  Saturn's  son  bestows 
The  sack  of  Troy,  which  he  by  promise  owes ; 
Then  shall  the  conquering  Greeks  thy  loss  restore, 
Aod  with  large  interest  make  th' advantage  more." 

To  this  Atrides  answer'd :  "  Though  thy  boast 
Assumes  the  foremost  aame  of  all  our  host, 
Pretend  not,  mighty  man,  that  what  is  mine, 
Control'd  by  thee,  1  tamely  should  resign. 
Shall  1  release  the  prize  1  gain*d  by  right. 
In  taken  towns,  and  many  a  bloody  fight. 
While  thou  detain'st  Briteis  in  thy  bands, 
By  priestly  glossing  on  the  god*s  commands  ? 
Resolve  on  this,  (a  short  alternative) 
Sait  mine,  or,  in  exchange,  another  give  ; 
Else  1,  assure  thy  soul,  by  sovereign  right 
Will  seize  thy  captive  in  thy  own  despight. 
Or  from  stout  Ajax,  or  Ulysses,  bear 
What  other  prize  my  fancy  shall  prefer : 
Then  softly  murmur,  or  aloud- complain. 
Rage  as  you  please,  you  shall  resist  in  vain. 
Bat  more  of  this,  in  proper  time  and  place ; 
To  things  of  g^reater  moment  let  us  pass. 
A  ship  to  sail  the  sacred  seas  prepare ; 
Proud  in  her  trim :  and  put  on  board  the  fair. 
With  8acri6ce  and  gifts,  and  all  the  pomp  of  prayer. 
The  crew  well  chosen,  the  conmiand  shall  be 
In  Ajax ;  or  if  other  I  decree, 
In  Cretans  kin^,  or  Ithacus,  or  if  I  please  in  thee : 
Most  6t  thyself  to  see  peifbrm'd  th*  intent 
For  which  my  prisoner  from  my  sight  is  sent ; 
(Thanks  to  thy  pious  care)  that  Phoebus  may 

relcnt.»» 
At  this  Achilles  rolPd  his  furious  eyes, 
Fix'd  on  the  king  askant ;  and  thus  replies : 
"  O,  impudent,  regardful  of  thy  own. 
Whose  thoipghts  are  centered  on  thyself  alone, 
AdTanc»d  to  sovereign  sway,  for  better  ends 
Than  thus  like  abject  slaves  to  treat  thy  friends. 
What  Greek  is  he,  that,  urg'd  by  thy  command. 
Against  the  Trojan  troops  will  lift  his  hand  ? 
Not  1 ;  nor  such  enforc*d  respect  I  owe  ; 
Nor  Pergamus  1  hate,  nor  Priam  is  my  fbe. 
What  wrong  from  Troy  remote  could  1  sustain. 
To  leave  my  ftiiitful  soil  and  happy  reign, 
And  plough  the  surges  of  the  stormy  main  ? 
Thee,  frontless  man,  we  followed  from  afar ; 
Thy  instruments  of  death,  and  tools  of  war. 
Thine  is  the  triumph :  ours  the  toil  alone : 
We  bear  thee  on  our  backs,  and  mount  thee  on 

the  throne. 
For  thee  we  fall  in  fight ;  for  thee  redress 
Thybaflfed  brother;  not  the  wrongs  of  Greece. 
And  now  thou  thrcaten*st  with  unjust  decree. 
To  punish  thy  affronting  Heaven,  on  me. 
To  seize  the  prize  which  1  so  dearly  bought ; 
By  common  suffrage  given,  confirm*d  by  lot. 
Mean  match  to  thine :  for  still  above  the  rest 
Thy  book*d  rapacious  hands  usurp  the  best. 
Though  mine  are  first  in  fight,  to  force  the  prey ; 
Aod  last  sustain  the  labours  of  the  day. 
Nor  gradgc  I  thee  the  much  the  Grecians  give ; 
Nor  mormuriog  take  the  little  I  receive. 
Yet  ev'o  this  little,  thou,  who  wouldst  engross 
The  whole,  insatiate,  envy'st  as  thy  loss. 
Know,  then,  for  Phthia  ftx»d  is  my  return :  ^ 
Setter  at  iMraiie  my  ill-paid  pains  to  mourn, 
Thn  from   an  aqtud   here  sustain  .the  public 


The  king,  whose  brows  with  shining  gold  were 
bound,  [compas8*d  round^ 

Who  saw  his  throne  with  scepter'd   slaves  en- 
Thus  answer'd  stem :  '*  Go,  at  thy  pleasure,  go : 
We  need  not  such  a  friend,  nor  fear  we  such  a  foe. 
There  will  not  whnt  to  follow,  me  in  fight : 
Jove  will  assist,  and  Jove  assert  my  right. 
But  thou  of  all  the  kings  (his  care  below) 
Art  least  at  my  command,  and  most  my  foe. 
Debates,  di8sension8,-uproars,  are  thy  joy ; 
Provoked  without  offence,  and  practis*d  to  destroy. 
Strength  is  of  brutes,  and  not  thy  boast  alone  ; 
At  least  tis  lent  from  Heaven ;  and  not  thy  owu. 
Fly  then,  ill-manner'd,  to  thy  native  land, 
And  there  thy  ant-born  myrmidons  command. 
But  mark  this  menace;  since  I  must  resign 
My  black-ey*d  maid,  to  please  the  powers  divine: 
(A  well-rigg»d  vessel  in  the  port  attends, 
Mann'd  at  my  charge,  commanded  by  my  firiends,) 
The  ship  shall  waft  her  to  her  wishM  abode,    [god. 
Full  fiaught  with  holy  bribes  to  the  fiur-shooting 
This  thus  dispatchM,  1  owe  myself  the  care. 
My  fame  and  injui'd  honour  to  repair : 
From  thy  own  tent,  proud  man,  in  Uiy  despight^ 
This  hand  shall  ravish  thy  pretended  right. 
Briseis  shall  be  mine,  and  thou  shalt  see, 
What  odds  of  awful  power  I  have  on  thee : 
That  others  at  thy  cost  may  leam  the  difference 
of  degree." 

At  this  th'  impatient  hero  sourly  smil'd : 
His  heart  impetuous  in  his  bosom  boiPd. 
And,  justled  by  two  tides  of  equal  sway. 
Stood,  for  a  while,  suspended  in  his  way. 
Betwixt  his  reason,  and  his  rage  untam'd ; 
One  whispered  soft,  and  one  aloud  reclaim*d : 
That  only  counsePd  to  the  safer  side ; 
This  to  the  sword,  his  ready  hand  apply'd. 
Unpunished  to  support  th'  affront  wa«  hard : 
Nor  easy  was  th»  attempt  to  force  the  guard. 
But  soon  the  thirst  of  vengeance  flr>d  his  blood : 
Half  shone   his  falchion,  and  half    sheath'd  it 
stood. 

In  that  nice  moment,  Pallas,  from  above, 
Conmiission*d  by  th*  imperial  wife  of  Jove, 
Descended  swift  (the  white-arm*d  qu^en  was  loath 
The  fight  should  follow ;  for  she  favoured  both) : 
Just  as  in  act  he  stood,  in  clouds  enshrin'd, 
Her  hand  she  fast^*d  on  his  hair  behind : 
Then  backward  by  his  yellow  curls  she  drew  ;   ■ 
To  him,  and  him  atone,  confessed  in  view. 
Tam*d  by  superior  force,  he  tum*d  his  eyes 
Aghast  at  first,  and  stupid  with  surprise : 
But  by  her  sparkling  eyes,  and  ardent  look. 
The  virgin-warrior  known,  he  thus  bespoke : 

**  Com'stthou,  Celestial,  to  behold  my  wrongs  > 
To  view  the  vengeance  which  to  crimes  belongs  ? »» 

Thus  he.    The  blue-ey*d  goddess  thus  rejoin'd : 
**  I  come  to  calm  thy  turbulence  of  mind, 
If  Reason  will  resume  her  sovereign  sway. 
And,  sent  by  Juno,  her  commands  obey. 
Equal  she  loves  you  both,  and  1  protect: 
Then  give  thy  guardian  gods  their  due  respect ; 
And  cease  contention ;  be  thy  words  sevAe, 
Sharp  as  he  merits :  but  the  sword  foff>ear. 
An  hour  unhop'd  already  wings  her  way, 
When  he  his  dire  affront  shall  deariy  pay ; 
When  the  proud  king  shall  sue,  with  treble  gain. 
To  quit  thy  loss,  and  conquer  thy  disdain. 
But  thou,  secure  of  my  unfailing  woid. 
Compose  thy  sweUing  aoul,  nd  sheath  the  sword.** 
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The  youth  thus  answered  mild :  <'  Auspicious 
maid. 
Heaven's  Mrill  be  mine,  and  your  commands  obeyed. 
Tbe  gods  are  just,  and  when,  subduing  sense. 
We  serve  their  powers,  provide  the  recompense." 
He  said ;  with  surly  ^ith  believ'd  her  word. 
And  in  the  sheath,  reluctant,  plungM  the  sword. 
Her  message  done,  she  mounts  the.blessM  abodes. 
And  miit'd  among  the  senate  of  the  gods. 

At  her  departure  his  disdain  return'd ; 
The  fire  she  fann'd,  with  greater  fury  bum'd ; 
Rumbling  within,  till  thus  it  found  a  vent : 
**  Dastani,  and  drunkard,  mean  and  insolent : 
Tongue-valiant  hero,  vaunter  of  thy  might, 
In  threats  the  foremost,  but  the  lag  in  fight ; 
When  didst  thou  thrust  amid  the  mingled  prease. 
Content  to  bid  the  war  aloof  in  peace  ? 
Arms  are  the  trade  of  each  plebeian  soul ; 
'Tis  death  to  fight ;  but  kingly  to  control. 
I/>rd-like  at  ease,  with  arbitrary  power. 
To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour. 
These,  traitor;  are  thy  talents ;  safer  far 
Than  to  contend  in  fields,  and  toils  of  war. 
Nor  couldst  thou  thus  havedarM  the  common  hate, 
Were  not  their  souls  as  abject  as  their  state. 
But,  by  this  sceptre,  solemnly  1  swear, 
(Which  never  more  green  leaf  or  growing  branch 

shall  bear, 
Tom  from  the  tree,  and  given  by  Jove  to  those 
Who  laws  dispense,  and  mighty  wrongs  oppose) 
That  whei^the  Grecians  want  my  wonted  aid. 
No  gift  shall  bribe  it,  and  no  prayer  persuade. 
When  Hector  comes,  the  homicide,  to  wield 
His  conquering  arms,  with  corps  to  strow  the  field, 
Then  shalt  thou  mourn  thy  pride;  and  late  confess 
'My  wrong  repented,  when  tis  past  redress." 
He  said :  and  with  disdain,  in  open  view, 
Against  the  ground  his  golden  sceptre  threw ; 
Then  sate :  with  boiling  rage  Atrides  bum'd. 
And  foam  betwixt  his  gnashing  grinders  churn'd. 

But  finom  his  seat  tbe  Pylian  prince  arose. 
With  reasoning  mild,  their  madness  to  compose : 
Words,  sweet  as  honey,  from  his  mouth  jistill'd; 
Two  centuries  already  he  fuIfiU'd ; 
And  now  began  the  third ;  unbroken  yet : 
Once  lam'd  for  courage ;  still  in  council  great. 

"  What  worse,"  he  said,  «*  can  Argos  undergo. 
What  can  more  gratiiy  the  Phrygian  foe, 
Than  these distemper'd  heats?  If  both  the  lights 
Of  Greece  their  private  interest  disunites ! 
Believe  a  friend,  with  thrice  your  years  increas*d, 
And  let  these  youthful  passions  be  repressed : 
1  flourished  long  before  your  birth ;  and  then 
Liv*d  equal  with  a  race  of  braver  men 
Than  these  dim  eyes  shall  e*er  behold  again. 
Cenetts  and  Oryas,  and,  excelling  them. 
Great  Theseus,  and  the  force  of  greater  Polypheme. 
With  these  I  went,  a  brother  of  the  war. 
Their  dangors  to  divide,  their  fiune  to  share. 
Nor  idle  stood  with  unassisiing  hands. 
When  salvage  beasts,  and  men's  more  salvage 

bands, 
IMr  virtuous  toil  subdu'd :  yet  those  I  sway'd. 
With  powerful  speech :  1  spoke,  and  they  obey'd. 
If  such  as  those  my  counsels  could  reclaim, 
Think  not,  young  warriors,  your  diminished  name 
Shall  lose  of  lustre,  by  subjecting  rage 
To  the  cool  dictates  of  experienc*d  age. 
Thou,  king  of  men,  stretch  not  thy  sovereign  sway 
Beyond  the  bounds  free  subjects  can  obey : 
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But  let  Pelides  in  his  prize  rfjoice^ 
Achiev'd  in  arms,  allowed  by  public  voice. 
Nor  thou,  brave  champion,  with  bis  power  contends 
Before  whose  throne,  ev'n  kings  thdr  lower'd 

sceptres  bend. 
The  head  of  action  he,  and  thou  the  hand. 
Matchless  thy  force ;  but  mightier  his  command. 
Thou  first,  O  king,  release  the  rights  of  sway ; 
Power,  se]f-restrain*d,  the  people  best  obey. 
Sanctions  of  law  from  thee  derive  their  source ; 
Command  thyself,  whom  no  commands  can  force. 
The  son  of  Thetis,  rampire  of  our  host. 
Is  worth  our  care  to  keep ;  nor  shall  my  prayer;  be 
lost" 

Thu^  Nestor  said,  and  ceas.*d:  Atrides  broke 
His  silence  next ;  but  poader*d  ere  he  spoke. 
"  Wise  are  thy  words,  and  glad  1  would  obey. 
But  this  proud  man  affects  imperial  sway. 
Controling  kings,  and  trampling  on  our  state. 
His  will  is  law ;  and  what  he  wills  is  Ibte.      [style 
The  gods  have  given  <him  strength :  bat  whence  the 
Of  lawless  power  assum*d,  or  licence  to  revile  ?" 

Achilles  cut  him  short;  and  thus  reply'd : 
"  My  worth,  allow'd  in  words,  is  in  effect  denyHL 
For  who  but  a  poltron,  possess'd  with  fear. 
Such  haughty  insolence  can  tamely  bear  ? 
Command  thy  slaves :  my  freeborn  soul  disdains 
A  tyrant's  curb ;  and  restiif  breaks  the  reins. 
Take  this  along;  that  no  dispute  shall  rise 
(Though  mine  the  woman)  for  my  ravish'd  prize : 
But  she  excepted,  as  unworthy  strife. 
Dare  not,  I  charge  thee  dare  not,  on  thy  life. 
Touch  aught  of  mine  beside,  by  lot  my  due. 
But  stand  aloof,  and  think  profane  to  view : 
This  falchion,  elafe,  not  hitherto  wtthstoodt 
These  hostile  fields  shall  fatten  with  thy  blood.'' 

He  said ;  and  rose  tbe  first :  the  council  broke ; 
And  all  their  grave  consults  dissolv'd  in  smoke. 

The  royal  youth  retir'd,  on  vengeance  bent, 
Patroclus  followed  silent  to  his  tent 

Meantime,  the  king  with  gifts  a  vessel  stores ; 
Supplies  the  banks  with  twenty  chosen  oars : 
And  next,  to  reconcile  the  shooter  god. 
Within  her  hollow  sides  the  sacrifice  he  stow*d : 
Chryseis  last  was  set  on  board ;  whose  hand 
Ulysses  took,  intrusted  with  command : 
They  plow  tbe  liquid  seas,  and  leave  the  lessen- 
ing land. 

Atrides  then,  his  outward  zeal  to  boast. 
Bade  purify  the  sin-polluted  host 
With  perfiect  hecatombs  the  god  they  gracM ; 
Whose  ofierM  entrails  in  the  main  wens  cast 
Black  bulls  and  bearded  goats  on  altars  lie ; 
And  clouds  of  savory  stench  involve  tbe  sky. 
These  pomps  tbe  royal  hypocrite  designed 
For  show;  but  harbour*d  vengeance  in  his  mind: 
Till  holy  Malice,  longing  for  a  vent. 
At  length  discoverM  his  concealM  intent 
Talthybius,  and  Eurybates  the  just. 
Heralds  of  arms,  and  ministers  of  trust,       [way  : 
He  call'd,  and  thus  bespoke :  **  Haste  hence  your 
And  from  tbe  goddess-born  demand  his  pmy. 
If  yiekled,  bring  the  captive :  if  deny*d. 
The  king  (so  tell  him)  shall  chastise  his  pride : 
And  with  arm'd  multitudes  in  person  come. 
To  vindicate  his  power,  and  justify  his  doom.** 

Tbishaid  command  unwiUing  they  obey. 
And  o'er  the  barren  shore  pursue  their  way. 
Where  quarter*d  in  their  camp  the  fierce  Thesta- 
lians'Iay^ 
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Their  sorereign  seated  on  his  chair,  they  find ; 
His  pensive  cheek  upon  his  hand  reclined. 
And  anxious  thoughts  revolving  in  his  mind. 
With  gloomy  looks  he  saw  them  eMtering  in 
Without  salute  :  nor  durst  they  first  begin» 
Fearftil  of  rash  o^euce  and  death  foreseen. 
He  soon,  the  cause  divining,  cleared  his  brow ; 
And  thus  did  liberty  of  speech  allowr. 

**  Interpreters  of  gods  and  men,  be  bold : 
Awful  your  character,  and  uncontroVd, 
Hove'er  unpleasing  be  the  news  you  bring, 
I  blame  not  you,  but  your  imperious  king. 
You  come,  1  know,  my  captive  to  ;lemand ; 
Patioclus,  give  her  to  the  herald's  hand. 
Bat  you,  autheotic  witnesses  1  bring, 
Before  tiiegoda,  and  your  ungrateful  king, 
Of  this  my  manifest :  that  never  more 
This  hand  shall' combat  on  the  crooked  shore : 
No,  let  the  Grecian  powers,  oppressed  in  fights 
Unpity'd  perish  in  their  tyrant's  sight* 
Blind  of  the  future,  and  by  rage  misled. 
He  pulls  his  crimes  upon  his  people's  bead  : 
Forced  from  the  field  in  trenches  to  contend. 
And  his  insulted  camp  from  foes  defend. ** 
He  said ;  and  aoon  obeying  his  intent, 
Patroclus  brought  Bri^is  from  her  tent; 
Then  to  th'  intrusted  messengers  resigned: 
She  wept,  and  oflen  cast  her  eyes  behind : 
Furc'd  from  the  man  she  lov'd :  they  led  her  thence, 
Along  the  shore,  a  prisoner  to  their  prince. 

Sole  on  the  barren  sands  the  suffering  chief 
Koar'd  out  for  anguish,  and  indulgHi  his  griet 
Cast  on  his  kindred  s£as  a  stormy -look. 
And  his  upbraided  mother  thus  bespoke  : 
"  Unhappy  parent  of  a  short-liv'd  son. 
Since  Jove  in  pity  by  thy  prayers  was  won 
To  grace  my  small  remains  of  breath  with  fame. 
Why  jpads  he  this  imbitte^d  life  with  shame  ? 
Suflfcring  his  king  of  men  to  force  my  slave. 
Whom,  well  deserved  in  war,  the  Grecians  gave." 

Set  by  old  Ocean's  side  the  goddess  heard ; 
Then  from  the  sacred  deep  her  head  she  rear'd: 
Rose  like  a  morning-mist ;  and  thus  begun 
To  sooth  the  sorrows  of  her  plaintive  son  x 
"  Why  cries  my  Care,  and  why  conceal  h  his  smart  ? 
Ut  thy  afflicted  parent  share  her  part." 

Then,  sighing  from  the  bottom  of  his  breast. 
To  the  sea-goddess   thus  the   goddess-bom  ad- 

drew'd: 
"  Thou  know'st  my  pain,  which  telling  but  recals: 
By  ibrre  of  arms  we  raz'd  the  Theban  walls  ; 
The  raosack'd  city,  taken  by  our  toils. 
We  left,  and  hither  brought  the  golden  spoilt; 
Equal  ve  ahar'd  them ;  but  before  the  rest. 
The  proud  Prerogative  bad  seiz'd  the  best. 
Cbrysais  was  the  greedy  tyrant's  prize, 
Chryseis  rosy-cbeek'd,  with  charming  eyes. 
Her  sire,'ApoUo'8  priest,  arriv'd  to  buy. 
With  proffered  gifts  of  price,  his  daughter's  liberty. 
Suppliant  before  the  Grecian  chiefs  he  stood, 
Av^l,  and  arm'd  with  ensigns  of  his  god : 
Bare  was  his  hoary  head,  one  holy  hand 
Hetf  forth  his  laurel-crown,  and  one,  bis  sceptre 

of  command.         » 
His  sQit  was  coinmon,  but  above  the  rest 
To  both  the  brother-princes  was  address'd. 
With  shoots  of  load  acclaim  the  Greeks  agree 
To  take  the  ^fts,  to  set  the  prisoner  free. 
N«t  so  the  tjnrant,  who  with  scorn  the  priest 
^^^▼'dy  tad  with  opprobripus  words  dumiss'd. 


The  good  old  man,  forlorn  of  human  aid, 

For  vengeance  to  his  heavenly  patron  pray'd : 

The  godhead  gave  a  fiivourable  ear. 

And  granted  all  to  him  he  held  so  dear; 

In  an  ill  hour  his  piercing  shafts  he  sped ; 

And  heaps  on  heaps  of  slaughter'd  Greeks  Uy 

dead. 
While  round  the  camp  he  rang'd :  at  length  arose 
A  seer  who  well  divin'd ;  and  durst  disclose 
The  source  of  all  our  ills :  I  took  the  word; 
And  urg'd  the  sacred  slave  to  be  restor'd. 
The  god  appeas'd :  the  swelling  monarch  storm'd : 
And  then  the  vengeance  vow'd,  he  since  perform'd : 
The  Greeks,  'tis  true,  their  ruin  to  prevent. 
Have  to  the  royal  priest  his  daughter  sent ; 
But  from  their  haughty  king  his  heralds  came. 
And  seis'd,  by  bis  commaud,  my  captive  dame, 
By  common  sufifrage  giveu ;  but,  thou,  be  won, 
If  in  thy  power,  t'  avenge  thy  injured  son : 
Ascend  tiie  skies  ;  and  supplicating  move 
Thy  just  complaints,  to  cloud-compelling  Jove, 
If  thou  by  either  word  or  deed  hast  wrought 
A  kind  remembrance  in  his  grateful  thought, 
IFrge  him  by  that:  for  often  hast  thou  said 
Thy  power  was  once  not  useless  in  bis  aid. 
When  he,  who  high  above  the  highest  reigns, 
Surpriz'd  by  traitor  gods,  was  bound  in  chains. 
When  Juno,  Pallas,  with  ambition  fir'd. 
And  his  blue  brother  of  the  seas  conspir'd. 
Thou  freed'st  the  sovereign  from  unworthy  bands, 
Thou  brougbt'st  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands, 
(So  call'd  in  Heaven,  but  mortal  men  below 
By  his  terrestrial  name  .£geou  know : 
Twice  stronger  than  his  sire,  who  sat  above 
Assessor  to  the  throne  of  thundering  Jove.) 
The  gods,  dismay'd  at  his  approach,  withdirew. 
Nor  durst  their  unaccomplish'd  crime  pursae. 
That  action  to  his  grateful  mind  recal ; 
Embrace  his  knees,  and  at  his  footstool  fall : 
That  now,  if  ever,  he  will  aid  our  fues ; 
l>t  Troy's  triumphant  troops  the  camp  enclose : 
Ours  beaten  to  the  shore,  the  siege  for^ke ; 
And  what  their  king  deserves,  with  him  partake. 
That  the  proud  tyrant,  at  his  proper  cost. 
May  learn  the  value  of  the  man  he  lost." 

To  whom  the  mother-goddess  thus  reply'd, 
Sigh'd  ere  she  spoke,  and  while  she  spoke  she  cry'd : 
"  Ah,  wretched  me  1  by  Fates  averse,  decreed. 
To  bring  thee  forth  with  pain,  with  cai-e  to  breed  I 
Did  envious  Heaven  not  otherwise  ordain. 
Safe  in  thy  hollow  ships  thou  shouldst  remain  ; 
Nor  ever  tempt  the  fatal  field  again. 
But  now  thy  planet  sheds  his  poisonous  rays. 
And  short,  and  full  of  sorrow  are  thy  days. 
For  what  remains,  to  Heaven  I  will  ascend. 
And  at  the  Thunderer's  throne  thy  suit  commend. 
Till  then,  secure  in  ships,  abstain  from  fight ; 
Indulge  thy  grief  in  tears,  aud  vent  thy  spight 
For  yesterday  the  court  of  Heaven  with  Jove 
Remov'd ;  tis  dead  vacation  now  above. 
Twelve  days  the  guds  their  solenm  revds  keep. 
And  quaff  with  blameless  Ethiops  in  the  deep. 
Retum'd  from  thence,  to  Heaven  my  flight  I  take. 
Knock  at  the  brazen  gates,  and  Providence  awake. 
Embrace  his'knees,  and  suppliant  to  the  stire, 
Doubt  not  I  will  obtain  the  grant  of  thy  desire.'* 

She  said :  and  parting  left  him  on  the  place, 
Swoln  with  disdain,  resenting  his  disgrace : 
Revengeful  thoughts  revolving  in  his  mimj!. 
He  wept  for  anger,  and  for  lore  he  pin'd« 
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Meantime  with  prosperous  scales  Ulysses  brought 
The  slare,  and  ship  with  sacrifices  fhiught. 
To  Chrysa's  port :  where  entering  with  the  tide 
He  dropp'd  his  anchors,  and  his  oars  he  ply'd. 
Furrd  every  sail,  and  drawing  down  the  mast. 
His  vessel  mopr*d ;  and  made  with  haulscrs  fast 
Descending  on  the  plain,  ashore  they  bring 
The  hecatomb  to  please  the  shooter  king. 
The  dame  before  an  altar's  holy  fire 
Ulysses  led  y  and  thus  bespoke  her  sire : 

**  Reverenced  be  thou,  and  be  thy  god  ador*d  : 
The  king  of  men  thy  daughter  has  restored  ; 
And  sent  by  me  with  presents  and  with  prayer ; 
He  recommends  him  to  thy  pious  care. 
That  Phoebus  at  thy  suit  his  wrath  may  cease, 
And  give  the  penitent  offenders  peace." 

He  said,  and  gave  her  to  her  father's  hands, 
Who  glad  received  her,  free  from  servile  bands. 
This  done,  in  order  they,  with  sober  griace. 
Their  gifts  around  the  well-built  altar  place. 
Then  wash'd,  and  took  the  cakes ;  while  Chryses 

stood 
With  hands  upheld,  and  thus  invok'd  his  god  : 
"  God  of  the  silver  bow,  whbse  eyes  survey 
The  sacred  Cilia,  thou  whose  awfol  sway 
Chrysa  the  bless'd,  and  Tenedos  obey : 
Now  hear,  as  thou  before  my  prayer  hast  heard. 
Against  the  Orecians  and  their  prince  preferred  : 
Once  thou  hast  honoured,  honour  once  again 
Thy  priest ;  nor  let  his  second  vows  be  vain. 
But  from  th*  afflicted  host  and  humbled  prince 
Avert  thy  wrath,  and  cease  thy  pestilence." 
Apollo  heard,  and,  conquering  his  disdain. 
Unbent  his  bow,  and  Greece  respirM  again. 

Now  when  the  solemn  rites  of  prayer  were  past. 
Their  salted  cakes  On  crackling  flames  they  cast 
TTien,  turning  back,  the  sacrifice  they  sped  : 
The  fetted  oxen  slew,  and  flea'd  the  dead. 
Chopped  off  their  nervous  thighs,  and  next  pre- 

par'd 
T*  involve  the  lean  in  cauls,  and  mend  with  lard. 
Sweet-breads  and  coUops  were  with  skewers  prick'd 
About  the  sides ;  imbibing  what  they  deckM. 
The  priest  with  holy  hands  was  seen  to  tiqe 
The  cloven  wood,  and  pour  the  ruddy  wine. 
The  youth  approachM  the  fire,  and  as  it  bum*d. 
On   five  sharp  broachers  rank'd,  the  roast  they 

tum'd; 
Thete  morsels  stay*d  their  stomachs;  then  the  rest 
They  cut  in  legs  and  fillets  for  the  feast ; 
Which  drawn  and  served,  their  hunger  they  appease 
With  savory  meat,  and  set  their  minds  at  ease. 

Now  when  the  rage  of  eating  was  repeU'd, 
The  boy3  with  generous  wine  the  goblets  filPd. 
The  first  libations  to  the  gods  they  pour: 
And  then  with  songs  indulge  the  genial  hour. 
Holy  debauch !  Till  day  to  night  they  bring, 
With  hymns  and  pxans  to  the  bowyer  king. 
At  sun-set  to  their  ship  they  make  return. 
And  snore  secure  on  decks,  till  rosy  mom. 
The  skies  with  dawning  day  were  purpled  o*er ; 
Awak'd,  with  labouring  oars  they  leave  the  shore  : 
The  power  appeas'd,  with  winds  sufficed  the  sail, 
The  bellying  canvass  strutted  with  the  gale ; 
The  waves  indignant  roar  with  surly  pride. 
And  press  against  the  sides,  and,  beaten  off,  divide. 
They  cut  the  foamy  way,  with  force  impelFd 
Superioi*,  till  the  Trojan  port  they  held : 
Then  hauling  on  the  strand  their  galley  moor, 
And  pitch  their  tents  along  the  crooked  shore. 


Meantime  the  goddcss-bom  in  secret  ptoM ; 
Nor  NHsited  the  camp,  ;lor  in  the  council  join*d, 
But,  keeping  close,  his  gnawing  heart  he  fed 
WiUi  hopes  of  vengeance  on  thet3rrant*4  head : 
And  wished  for  bloody  warsand  •iportal  wounds, 
And  of  the  Greeks  oppressed  in  fight  to  hear  tbe 
dying  sounds.  [race, 

Now,  when  twelve  days  complete  had  run  tbwr 
The  gods  bethought  them  of  the  cares  belonging 

to  thfcir  place. 
Jove  at  their  head  ascending  from  the  sea, 
A  shoal  of  puny  powers  attend  his  way. 
Then  Thetis,  not  unmindful  of  her  son, 
Emerging  from  the  deep,  to  beg  her  boon, 
Pursued  their  track ;  and  waken*d  from  his  rest. 
Before  the  sovereign  stood  a  morning  guest 
Him  in  the  circle,  but  apart,  she  found : 
The  rest  at  awful  distance  stood  around. 
She  bow'd,  and  ere  she  durst  her  suit  Ixrgin, 
One  hand  embraced  his  knees,  one  prop*d  his  chin. 
Then  thus ;  "  If  I,  celestial  sire,  in  ought 
Have  serv'd  thy  will.  Or  gratify'd  thy  thought. 
One  glimpse  of  glory  to  my  issue  give ; 
Grac'd  for  the  little  time  he  has  to  live. 
Dishonoured  by  the  king  of  men  lie  stands : 
His  rightful  prize  is  ravish'd  f¥om  his  hands. 
But  thou,  O  father,  in  my  son's  defence. 
Assume  thy  power,  assert  thy  providence. 
Let  Troy  prevail,  till  Greece  th»  affront  has  paid 
With  doubled  honours ;  and  redeemed  his  aid." 

She  ceasM,  but  the  considering  god  was  mute, 
Tin  she,  rcsolv'd  to  win,  renew'd  her  suit: 
Nor  loosM  her  h6ld,  but  forc'd  him  to  reply, 
**  Or  grant  me  my  petition,  or  deny : 
Jove  cannot  fear;  then  tell  me  to  my  fece. 
That  I,  of  all  the  gods,  am  least  in  grace. 
Tliis  1  can  bear."  The  Cloud-compeller  rooam*d. 
And,  sighing  first,  tliis  answer  he  retum'd : 
"  Know*st  thou  what  clamours  will  distuib  my 
reign. 
What  my  stunn'd  ears  from  Juno  must  sustain  f 
In  council  she  gives  licence  to  her  tongoe. 
Loquacious,  brawling,  over  in  the  wrong. 
And  now  she  will  my  partial  power  upbraid. 
If,  alienate  from  Greece,  I  give  the  Trojans  aid. 
But  thou  depart,  and  shun  her  jealous  sight. 
The  care  be  mine,  to  do  Pelides  right 
Go  then,  and  on  the  faith  of  Jove  rely : 
When,  nodding  to  thy  suit,  he  bows  the  sky. 
This  ratifies  th*  irrevocable  doom : 
The  sign  ordain*d,  that  what  1  will  shall  come: 
The  stamp  of  Heaven,  and  seal  of  Fate."  He  said. 
And  shook  the  sacred  honours  of  his  head. 
With  terrour  trembled  Heaven's  subsiding  hill : 
And  from  his  shaken  curls  ambrosial  dicms  distil. 
The  goddess  goes  exulting  from  his  sight. 
And   seeks   the    seas  profound;   and  leaves  the 
*  realms  of  light 
He  moves  into  his  hall :  the  powers  resort. 
Each  from  his  house  to  fill  the  sovereign's  court 
Nor  waiting  summons,  nor  expecting  stood ; 
But  met  with  reverence,  and  recciv'dthegod. 
He  mounts  the  throne ;  and  Juno  took  her  place: 
But  sullen  Discontent  sate  lowering  on  her  fece* 
With  jealous  eyes,  at  distance  she  had  seen. 
Whispering  with  Jove,  the  silver-footed  queen ; 
Then,  impotent  of  tongue  (her  silence  broke) 
Thus  turbulent  fn  rattling  tone  she  spoke : 

"  Author  of  ills,  and  close  contriver  Jove, 
Which  of  thy  dames^  what  proititiite  of  Love, 
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BJBtM  Bdd  thy  e&r  so  Idog,  and  b«gg>d  so  hi^rd, 
For  some  old  service  done,  some  new  reward  } 
Apart  you  talk'd,  for  that's  your  special  care, 
Tbe.coDsort  never  must  thet;6uncil:  sbigre. 
0|ie  gracious  word  is  for  a  wife  too. much ;  [such.*' 
j^uch  is  a. marriage-row,  and  Jove's  own  foith  is 

Then  thus  the  sire  of  gods,  and  men  below, 
'^  What  I  have  hidden,  hope  uot  thou  to  know. 
Ev'n  goddesses  are  women :  and  no  wife 
Has  power  to  regulates  her  husband's  life : 
Counsel  she  may ;  and  1  will  give  thy  ear 
The  Itnowledge  first,  of  what  is  fit  to  hear. 
What  i  transact  with  others,  or  alone. 
Beware  to  learn ;  nor  press  too  near  the  throned* 

To  whom  the  goddess  with  the  charming  eyes, .. 
"  What  hast  thou  said,  O  tyrant  of  the  skies ! 
When  did  I  search  the  secrets  of  thy  reign. 
Though  privileged  to  know,  but  privileg'd  in  vain  ? 
But  well  thou  dc^st,  to  hide  from  common  sight 
Thy  close  intrigues^  too  bad  to  bear  the  light. 
Nor  doul>t  I,  but  the  silver-footed  dame. 
Tripping  from  sea,  on  such  an  errand  came. 
To  gr^ce  her  issue,  at  the  Grecians'  cost. 
And  for  one  peevish  man  destroy  an  host." 

To  whom  the  thunderer  made  this  stem  reply ; 
**  My  household  curse,  my  lawfol  plague,  the  spy 
Of  Jove's  designs,  his  other  squinting  eye ! 
Why  this  vain  prying,  and  for  what  avail  ? 
JoVe  will  be  master  still,  and  Juno  fisil. 
Should  thy  suspicious  thoughts  divine  aright, 
Thoahat  becom'st  more  odious  to  my  sight. 
For  this  attempt :  uneasy  life  to  me, 
StiU  watch'd,  aiid  importun'd,  but  worse  for  thee. 
Curb  that  impetuous  tongue,  before  too  late 
The  gods  behold,  and  tremble  at  thy  fate.      / 
Pitying,  but  daring  not,  in  thy  defence. 
To  lift  a  hand  against  Omnipotentie."  [fear : 

This  heard,  th'  imperious  queen  sate  mute  with 
Nor  fiirtber  durst  incense  the  gloomy  thunderer. 
Silence  was  in  the  court  at  this  rebuke:  * 
Nor  could  the  gods,  abashed,  sustain  their  sove- 
reign's look. 

The  limping  smith  observ'd  the  sadden'd  feast. 
And  hc^ng  here  and  there,  (himself  a  jest) 
Pat  in  his  word,  that  neither  might  offend ; 
To  Jove  obsequious,  yet  his  mother's  friend. 
"  What  end  in  Heaven  will  be  of  civil  war,  • 
If  gods  of  pleasure  will  for  mortals  jar  } 
Sodi  discord  but  disturbs  our  jovial  foast ; 
One  grain  of  bad,  embitters  all  the  best. 
Mother,  though  wise  yourself,  my  counsel  wdgh 
Tis  much  uDttfe  my  sire  to  disobey. 
Not  only  yoo  provoke  him  to  your  cost. 
But  mirth  is  roarr'd,  and  the  good  cheer  is  lost» 
Tempt  Qot  his  heavy  hand ;  for  he  has  power 
To  throw  you  headlong  from  his  heavenly  tower. 
Bat  one  submissive  word,  which  you  let  foil. 
Will  make  him  in  good  humour  with  us  all." 

He  said  no  more ;  but  crown'd  a  bowl,  unhid : 
The  laughing  nectar  overlook'd  the  lid : 
Then  put  it  to  ber  hand ;  and  thus  pursued : 
"  This  cursed  quarrel  be  no  more  renew'd. 
B«,  ss  becomes  a  wife,  obedient  still ; 
Ti)(Mih  griev'd,  yet  subject  to  her  husband's  will. 
I  woaM  not  see  you  beaten  j  yet,  a£raid 
Of  Jove's  superior  force,  1  dare  not  aid. 
Too  veil  I  know  him,  since  that  hapless  hour 
When  I  and  all  the  gods  employ'd  our  power 
To  break  your  bonds :  me  by  the  heel  he  drew, 
And  o'er  Ueavea's  batUemeBts  with  fury  threw. 

VOL.  IX. 


All  day  I  foil :  my  flight  at  mom  begun, 
And  ended  not  but  with  the  setting  sun. 
Pitch'd  ou  my  head,  at  length  the  Lemnian  ground 
Receiv'd  my  batter>d  skull,  the  Sinthians  heal'd 
my  wound." 
At  Vulcan's  homely  inirth  his  mother  smil'4« 
And  smiling  took  the  cup  the  clown  had  flll'd. 
The  reconciler-bowl  went  round  the  board. 
Which  empty'd,  the  rude  skinker  still  restor'd. 
Loud  fits  of  laughter  seiz'd  the  guests,  to  see 
The  limping  god  so  deft  at  his  new  ministry. 
The  foast  continued  till  declining  light : 
They  drank,  they  laugh'd,  they  lov'd,  and  then 

twas  night. 
Nor  wanted  tunefol  harp,  nor  vocal  quire; 
The  Muses  sung ;  Apollo  touch'd  the  lyre. 
Drunken  at  last,  and  drowsy  they  depart. 
Each  to  his  house ;  adom'd  with  labour'd  art 
Oftbe  lame  architect:  the  thunderitig  god 
Ev'n  he  withdrew  to  rest,  and  had  his  load. 
His  swimming  head  to  ueedfol  sleep  apply'd  ; 
And  Juno  Uy  unheeded 'by  his  side. 


THE  LAST  PAKTINO  OF 

HECTOR   AND   ANDROMACHE. 

FROM  THB  SIXTH  BOOK  OP  THl  ILIAD. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
Hector,  returning  from  the  field  of  battle,  to  visit 
Helen  his  sister-in-law,  and  his  brother  Paris, 
who  had  fooght  unsuccessfolly  hand  in  hand 
with  Menelaus,  from  thence  goes  to  his  own  pa- 
lace to  see  his  wife  Andromache,  and  bis  infont 
son  Astyanax.  The  descriptiou  of  that  interview 
is  the  subject  of  this  translation. 

Tmvt  having  said,  brave  Hector  went  to  see 

His  virtuous  wife,  the  foir  Andromache 

He  found  her  not  at  home ;  for  she  was  gone. 

Attended  by  her  maid  and  infont  son. 

To  climb  th  v^teepy  tower  of  Ilion : 

From  whence,  with  heavy  heart,  she  might  survey 

The  bloody  business  of  the  dreadfol  day. 

Her  moumfol  eyes  she  cast  around  the  plain. 

And  sought  the  lord  of  her  desires  in  vain. 

But  he,  who  thought  his  peopled  palace  bare. 
When  she,  his  only  comfort,  was  not  there, 
Stood  in  the  gate,  and  ask'd  of  every  one. 
Which  way  she  took,  and  whither  she  was  gone  ; 
If  to  the  court,  or,  with  his  mother's  train. 
In  long  procession  to  Minerva's  fone  ? 
The  servants  answer'd,  "  Neither  to  the  court. 
Where  Priam's  sons  and  daughters  did  resort. 
Nor  to^  the  temple  was  she  gone,  to  move 
With  p'rayers  the  blue-ey'd  progeuy  of  Jove; 
But,  more  solicitous  for  him  aloije. 
Than  all  their  safety,  to  the  tower  was  gone. 
There  to  survey  the  labours  of  the  field. 
Where  the  Greeks  eonquer,  and  the  Trojans  yield  ; 
Swiftly  she  pass'd,  with  fear  and  fury  wild ; 
The  nurse  went  lagging  after  with  the  child." 

This  heard,  .the  noble  Hector  made  no  stay  ; 
Th'  admiring  throng  divide,  to  give  him  way  ; 
He  pass'd -through  every  street,  by  which  he  came. 
And  at  the  gate  he  met  the  mournful  dame, 
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His  wif^  beheld  hith,  and  trith  eager  pace 
Flew  to  his  arms,  to  meet  a  dear  embrace : 
'His  wife,  who  brought  in  dower  Cilicia's  crown> 
And,  in  herself,  a  greater  dower  alone: 
Action's  heir,  who  on  the  woody  plain 
Of  Hippoplacns  did  in  Thebe  reign. 
Breathless  she  flew,  with  joy  and  passion  wild; 
The  nurse  came  lagging  after  with  her  child. 
The  royal  babe  upon  her  breast  was  laid ; 
Who,  like  the  morning  star,  his  beams  display^. 
Sqamandrins  was  bis  name,  which  Hector  gaye, 
From  that  £ur  flood  which  llion's  wall  did  lave : 
But  him  Astyanax  the  Trojans  can, 
From  his  great  father,  who  defends  the  wall. 

Hector  beheld  him  with  a  silent  smile  i 
His  tender  wife  stood  weeping  by  the  while : 
Pres^'d  in  her  own,  his  warlike  hand  she  took. 
Then  sigh'd,  and  thus  prophetically  spoke : 

**  Thy  dauntless  heart  (which  1  foresee  too  late) 
Too  daring  man,  will  urge  thee  to  thy  fete : 
Kor  dost  thou  pity,  with  ^  parent's  mind. 
This  helpless  orphan,  whom  thou  leav'st  bdiind ; 
Nor  me,  th'  unhappy  partner  of  thy  bed  j 
tVho  most  in  triumph  by  the  Greeks  be  led : 
They  seek  thy  life,  and,  in  unequal  fight 
With  many,  will  Oppress  thy  single  might :  -  * 
Better  it  were  for  miserable  me 
T6  die,  before  the  fate  which  I  foresee. 
For  ah  !  what  comfort  can  the  world  bequeath 
To  Hector's  widow,  after  Hector's  death  > 
"  Eternal  sorrow  and  perpetual  tears 
Began  my  youth, and  will  conclude  my  yean: 
1  have  no  pairents,  friends,  nor  brothers  left  ; 
By  stem  Achilles  all  of  life  bereft. 
Then  when  the  walls  of  Thebiis  he  overthreW| 
His  fatal  hand  my  royal  father  slew ; 
He  slew  Action,  but  despoiPd  him  not ; 
Nor  in  his  hate  the  funeral  rites  forgot ; 
Arm'd  as  he  was  he  sent  him  whole  below. 
And  reverenc'd  thus  the  manes  of  his  foe : 
A  tomb  he  rais*d ;  the  mountain  nymphs  aroun^ 
Enclosed  with  planted  elms  the  holy  ground. 

<*  My  se^en  brave  brothers  in  one  fetal  day 
To  Death's  dark  maUisions  took  the  moumfol  way; 
Slain  by  the  same  Achilles,  while  they  keep 
The  bellowing  oxen  and  the  bleating  ^eep. 
My  mother,  who  the  royal  sceptre  sway'd. 
Was  captive  to  the  cruel  victor  made. 
And  hither  led ;  but,  hence  redeem'd  with  gold, 
Her  native  country  did  again  behold. 
And  but  beheld :  for  soon  Diana's  dart 
In  an  unhappy  chase  transfix'd  her  heart, 

**  But  thou,  my  Hector,  art  thyself  alone 
My  parents,  brothers,  and  my  lord  in  one  : 
O  kill  not  all  my  kindred  o'er  again. 
Nor  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  dusty  plain  ; 
But  in.  this  tower,  for  our  defence,  remain« 
Thy  wife  and  son  are  in  thy  ruin  lost : 
This  is  a  husband's  and  a  fetbei's  post. 
The  Soran  gate  commands  the  plains  below  ; 
Here  marshal  all  thy  soldiers  as  they  go ; 
And' hence  with  other  hands  repel  the  foe. 
By  yon  wild  fig-tree  lies  their  chief  ascent. 
And  thither  all  their  powers  are  daily  bent : 
The  two  Ajaces  have  1  often  seen. 
And  the  wrong'd  husband  of  the  Spartan  queen : 
With  him  his  greater  brother;  and  with  these 
Fierce  Diomede  and  bold  Meriones : 
Uncertain  if  by  augury  or  chance. 
But  by  this  easy  rise  they  all  advance  ; 


Guard  well  that  pass»  secure  of  all  bende.** 
To  whom  the  noble  Hector  thus  reply'd. 

**  That  and  the  rest  are  in  my  daily  care  $ 
But  should  1  shun  the  dangers  of  the  war. 
With  scorn  the  Trojans  would  reward  my  pains. 
And  their  proud  ladies  with  their  sweeping  trainf. 
The  Grecian  swords  and  lances  1  can  bear: 
But  loss  of  honour  is  my  only  fear. 
Shall  Hector,  bora  to  war,  his  birth-right  yield. 
Belie  bis  courage,  and  forsake  the  field? 
Early  in  rugged  arms  I  took  delight. 
And  still  have  been  the  foremost  in  the  fight: 
With  dangers  dearly  have  I  bought  renown. 
And  am' the  champion  of  my  fether*8  crown. 
And  yet  my  mind  forebodes,  with  sure  presage, 
That  Troy  shall  perish  by  the  Grecian  rage. 
The  fetal  day  draws  on,  when  I  must  fell ; 
And  universal  ruin  cover  all. 
Not  Troy  itself,  though  built  by  hands  diTine, 
Nor  Priam,  nor  his  people,  nor  his  line. 
My  mother,  nor  my  brothers  of  renown. 
Whose  ralour  yet  defends  th»  unhappy  town ; 
Not  these,  nor  all  their  fetes  which  I  foresee. 
Are  half  of  that  concern  I  have  for  thee. 
I  see,  I  see  thee,  in  that  fatal  hour. 
Subjected  to  the  victor's  cruel  power; 
Led  hence  a  slave  to  some  insulting  sword. 
Forlorn,  and  trembling  at  a  foreign  lord  ; 
A  spectacle  in  Argos,  at  the  loom. 
Gracing  with  Trojan  fights  a  Grecian  room; 
Or  from  deep  wdls  the  living  stream  to  take. 
And  on  thy  weary  shoulders  bring  it  back. 
While,  groaning  under  this  laborious  life. 
They  insolently  call  thee  Hector's  wife ; 
Upbraid  thy  bondage  with  thy  husband's  name{ 
And  from  my  glory  propagate  thy  shame. 
This  when  they  say,  thy  sorrows  will  increase 
With  anxious  thoughts  of  former  happiness ; 
That  he  is  dead  who  couU  thy  wrongs  redrtrss. 
But  I,  o^ress'd  with  iron  sleep  before, 
i^iall  bear  thy  unavailing  cries  no  more." 

He  said — 
Then,  holding  forth  his  arms,  he  took  his  boy. 
The  pledge  of  love  and  other  hope  of  Troy. 
The  fearful  infent  tum^  his  head  away, 
^nd  on  his  nurse's  neck  reclining  lay. 
His  unknown  fether  shunning  with  ai&ight. 
And  looking  back  on  so  uncouth  a  sight; 
Daunted  to  see  a  face  with  steel  o'er-spr(»d« 
And  his  high  plume  that  nodded  o'er  his  bead. 
His  sire  and, mother  smil'd  with  silent  joy ; 
And  Hector  hasten'd  to  relieve  his  boy ; 
Dismissed  his  bumish'd  hehn,  that  shone  afer. 
The  pride  of  warriors,  and  the  pomp  of  war : 
Th'  illustrious  babe,  thus  reconcii'd,  he  took: 
Hugg'd  in  his  arms,  and  kiss'd,  and  thus  he  spoke: 
"  Parent  of  gods  and  men,  propitious 'jove. 
And  you  bright  synod  of  the  powers  above ; 
On  this  my  son  your  gracious  gifts  bestow ; 
Grant  him  to  live,  and  great  in  arms  to  grow. 
To  reign  in  Troy,  to  goyem  with  renown. 
To  shield  the  people,  and  asseit  the  crown : 
That,  when  hereafter  he  from  war  shall  come. 
And  bring  his  Trojans  peace  and  triumph  homi;^ 
Some  aged  man,  who  lives  this  act  to  see. 
And  who  in  former  times  rememberM  me^ 
May  say,  the  son  in  fortitude  and  feme 
Outgoes  the  mark,  and  drowns  his  fether'snamss 
That  at  these  woids  his  mother  may  r^oice. 
And  add  her  sufiiag«  to  the  podblic  Toice.'* 
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Thus  having  nid. 
He  firs^  with  suppliant  hands  the  gods,  ador'd : 
Then  to  the  mother's  arms  the  chi^  restored : 
With  tears  and  smiles  she  took  her  son,  and  pressM 
TV  illustrioas  infimt  to  her  fragrant  breast. 
He,  wiping  her  fair  eyes,  indulg'd  her  grief. 
And  eas'd  her  sorrows  with  this  last  relief. 

"  My  wife  and  mistress,  drive  thy  fears  away. 
Nor  give  so  bad  an  omen  to  the  day ; 
Think  not  it  lies  in  any  Grecian's  power, 
To^take  my  life  before  the  fetal  hoar. 
When  that  arrives,  nor  good  nor  bad  can  fly 
Th*  irrevocable  dom  of  Destiny. 


.dtum,  and,  to  divert  thy  thoughts  at  home, 
There  task  thy  inaid!!,  and  exercise  the  loom,  . 
Employed  in  works  that  womankind  become. 
The  toils  of  war  and  feats  of  chivalry 
Belong  to  men,  and  roost  of  all  to  me." 

At  this,  for  new  replies  he  did  not  stay. 
But  lac*d  his  crested  hehn,  and  strode  away. 
His  lovely  consort  to  her  bouse  retam*d,     ^ 
And  looking  often  back  in  silence  moum'd; 
Home  when  she  came,  her  secret  woe  she  vents, 
And  Alls  the  palace  with  becloud  laments; 
Those  loud  laments  her  echoing  maids  restore^ 
And  Hector,  yet  alive,  aa  drad  deplore; 
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THEOCRITUS,  LUCRETIUS,  AND  HORACE. 


PREFACE 

CONCERNING  MR.  DRYDEN'S  TRANSLATIONS. 

For  this  last  half-year  I  have  been  troubled  with  the  disease  (as  I  may  call  it)  of  traoslation :  th« 
cold  prose  fits  6f  it,  which  are  always  the  most  tedious  with  me,  were  spent  in  the  history  of  the 
lieag^e ;  the  hot,  which  succeeded  them,  in  verse  miscellanies.  The  truth  is,  I  fimcied  to  myself  a 
kind  of  ease  in  the  change  of  the  paroxysm ;  never  suspecting  but  the  humour  would  have  wasted 
itself  in  two  or  three  pastorals  of  Theocritus,  and  as  many  odes  of  Horace.  But  finding,  or  at  least 
thinking  I  found,  something  that  was  more  pleasing  in  them  than  my  ordinary  productions,  I  encoursged 
liiy^lf  to  renew  my  old  acquaintance  with  Lucretius  and  Virgil ;  and  immediately  fixed  upon  some 
parts  of  them,  which  had  most  afiectod  me  in  the  reading.  These  were  my  natural  tpnpulses  for  the 
undertaking.  But  there  was  an  accidental  motive  which  was  full  as  forcible.  It  was  my  lord  Ros- 
common's Essay  on  TranMated  Verse;  which  made  me  uneasy  till  I  tried  whether  or  no  I  was  capable 
of  following  his  rules,  and  of  reducing  the  specnlation  into  practice.  For  many  a  fiur  precept  in 
poetry  is,  like  a  seeming  demonstmtion  in  the  mathematics,  very  specious  in  the  diagram,  but  fiuling 
in  the  mechanic  operation.  1  think  1  have  generally  observed  his  instructions ;  I  am  sure  my  reason 
is  sufficiently  convinced  both  of  their  truth  and  usefulness;  which,  in  other  words,  is  to  confess  no  less 
a  vanity,  than  to  pretend  that  I  have  at  least  in  some  places  made  examples  to  his  tnl^  Yet,  withal, 
I  fflust  acknowledge,  that  1  have  many  times  exceeded  my  commission :  for  I  have  both  added  and 
omitted,  and  even  sometimes  very  boldly  made  such  expositions  of  my  authors,  as  no  Dutch  commen- 
tator will  forgive  me.  Perhaps,  in  such  particular  passages,  I  have  thought  that  I  discovered  some 
beauty  yet  undiscovered  by  those  pedants,  which  none  but  a  poet  could  have  found.  Where  I  have 
taken  away  some  of  their  expressions,  and  cut  thepi  shorter,  it  may  possibly  be  on  this  considemtioD, 
that  what  was  beautiful  in  the  Oi^eek  or  Latin,  would  not  appear  so  shining  in  the  English.  And 
where  I  have  enlarged  them,  1  desire  the  false  critics  would  not  always  think,  that  those  thoughts  are 
wholly  mine,  but  that  either  they  are  secretly  in  the  poet,  or  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  him ;  or  at 
least,  if  both  those  considerations  should  fiiit,  that  my  own  is  of  a  piece  with  his,  and  that  if  be  were 
Jiving,  and  an  Englishman,  they  are  such  as  he  would  probably  have  written. 

For,  after  all,  a  translator  is  to  make  his  author  appear  as  charming  as  possibly  he  can,  provided  be 
maintains  his  character,  and  makes  him  not  unlike  himself.  Translation  is  a  kind  of  drawing  after  the 
life :  where  every  one  will  acknowledge  there  is  a  double  sort  of  likeness,  a  good  one  and  a  bad.  It  il 
one  thing  to  draw  the  out-lines  true,  the  features  like,  the  proportions  exact,  the  colouring  itself  per- 
haps tolerable ;  aud  another  thing  to  make  all  these  gracefol,  by  the  posture,  the  shadowings,  and 
chiefly  by  the  sfririt  which  animates  the  whole.  I  cannot,  without  some  indignation,  look  on  an  ill 
copy  of  an  excellent  originaL  Much  less  can  I  behold  with  patience  Virgil,  Homer,  and  some  others, 
whose  beauties  I  have  been  endeavouring  all  my  life  to  imitate,  so  abused,  as  I  may  say,  to  their  foreik 
by  a  botching  interpreter.    What  English  readers,  vnacquaiAted  with  Greek  or  Latin,  will  beUere  me, 
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or  any  other  mao,  whea  we  commend  those  authors,  and  confess  we  derive  all  that  is  pardonable  ia 
us  finom  their  fountains,  if  they  take  those  to  be  the  same  poets  whom  our  Ogilbys  have  translated  > 
But  I  dare  assure  them,  that  a  good  poet  is  no  more  like  himself,  in  a  dull  translation,  than  his  carcase 
would  be  to  his  living  body.  There  are  many,  who  understand  Greek  and  Latin,  and  yet  are  ignorant 
of  their  mother  tongue.  The  proprieties  and  delicacies  of  the  English  are  known  to  few:  it  is  impossible 
even  for  a  good  wit  to  understand  and  practise  them,  without  the  help  of  a  liberal  education,  long 
reading,  and  digesting  of  those  few  good  authors  we  have  amongst  us,  the  knowledge  of  men  and 
maoners,  the  freedom  of  habitudes  and  conversation  with  the  best  of  company  of  both  sexes ;  and,  io 
short,  without  wearing  off  the  rust»  which  he  contracted  while  he  was  layiog-in  a  stock  of  learning. 
Thus  difficult  it  is  to  understand  the  purity  of  English,  and  critically  to  discern  not  only  good  writers 
from  bad,  and  a  proper  style  from  a  corrupt,  but  also  to  distinguish  that  which  is  pure  in  a  good 
author,  from  that  which  is  vicious  and  corrupt  in  hioL  And  for  want  of  all  these  requisites,  or  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  most  of  our  ingenious  young  men  take  up  some  cry'd-up  English  poet  for  their 
model,  adore  him,  and  imitate  him,  as  they  think,  without  knowing  wherein  he  is  defective,  where  he  is 
boyish  and  trifling,  wherein  either  his  thoughts  are  improper  to  his  subject,  or  his  expressions  unworthy 
of  his  thoughts,  or  the  turn  of  both  is  unbanponiouSf  Thus  it  appears  necessary,  that  a  man  should  b^ 
a  nice  critic  in  his  mother-tongue,  before  he  attempts  to  translate  a  foreign  langqage*  Neither  is  it 
sufficient  that  he  be  able  to  judge  of  words  and  style ;  bat  he  must  be  a  master  of  them  too :  he  must 
perfectly  understand  his  author's  tongue,  and  absolutely  command  his  own.  So  that,  to  be  a  thorough 
translator,  he  must  be  a  thorough  poet.  Neither  is  it  enough  to  give  his  author's  sense  in  good  English, 
in  poetical  expressions,  and  in  musical  numbers :  for,  though  all  these  are  exceeding  difficult  to  perform, 
there  yet  remains  a  harder  task ;  and  it  is  a  secret  of  which  few  translators  have  sufficiently  thought. 
I  have  already  hinted  a  word  or  two  concerning  it ;  that  is,  the  maintaining  the  character  of  an  author, 
which  distinguishes  him  from  all  others,  and  makes  him  appear  that  individual  poet  whom  you  would 
interpret.  For  example,  not  only  the  thoughts,  but  the  style  and  versiQcation,  of  Virgil  and  Ovid  are 
very  different.  Yet  I  see,  even  in  our  best  poets,  who  have  translated  some  parts  of  them,  that  they 
have  confounded  their  several  talents;  and,  by  endeavouring  only  at  the  sweetness  and  harmony  of 
numbers,  have  made  them  both  so  much  alike,  that  if  I  did  not  know  the  originals,  I  should  never  bo 
able  to  judge  by  the  cppies,  which  was  Virgil,  and  which  was  Ovid.  It  was  ol^'ected  against  a  late 
noble  painter  (Sir  P,  Lely),  that  he  drew  many  graceful  pictures,  but  few  of  them  were  like.  And 
this  happened  to  him,  because  he  always  studied  himself  more  than  those  who  sat  to  him.  In  such 
translators  I  can  easily  distingvish  the  band  which  performed  the  work,  butt  cannot  distinguish  their 
poet  from  another.  Suppose  two  authors  are  equally  sweet,  yet  there  is  a  great  distinction  to  be  made 
in  sweetness ;  as  in  that  of. sugar,  and  that  of  honey.  I  can  make  the  difference  more  plain,  by  giving 
you  (if  it  be  worth  knowing)  my  own  method  of  proceeding,  in  my  translations  out  of  four  several 
poets;  Virgil, Theocritus,  Lucretius,  and  Horace.  In  each  of  these,  before  I  undertook  them,  I  consi* 
dered  the  genius  and  distinguishing  character  of  my  author.  ,1  looked  on  Vixgil  as  a  succinct,  grave, 
and  majestic  writer;  one  who  weighed,  not  only  every  thought,  but  every  word  and  syllable:  who  was 
still  aiming  to  crowd  his  sense  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  possibly  he  could ;  for  which  reason  he  is 
so  very  figurative,  that  he  requires  (I  may  almost  say)  a  grammar  a  part  to  construe  him.  His  verse 
is  every  where  sounding  the  very  thing  in  your  ears  whose  sense  it  bears :  yet  the  numbers  are  per- 
petnally  varied,  to  increase  the  delight  of  the  reader ;  so  that  the  same  sounds  are  never  repeated  twice, 
together.  On  the  contrary,  Ovid  and  Clandian,  though  they  write  in  styles  differing  from  each  other, 
yet  have  each  of  them  but  on^  sqrt  of  music  in  their  verses.  All  «the  versification  and  little  variety  of 
Claodian  is  included  within  the  compass  of  four  or  five  lines,  and  then  he  begins  again  in  the  same 
tenour;  perpetually  closmg  his  sense  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  and  that  verse  commonly  which  they  call 
golden,  or  two  substantives  and  two  adjectives,  with  a  verb  betwixt  them  to  keep  the  peace.  Ovid, 
with  aU  his  sweetness,  has  as  little  variety  of  numbers  and 'sound  as  he :  he  is  always,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  band-gallop,  and  his  verse' runs  upon  carpet-ground.  He  avoids,  like  the  other,  all  synalaephas, 
or  cutting-off  one  vowel  when  it  comes  before  another,  in  the  following  word.  But  to  return  to  Virgil, 
though  he  is  smooth  where  smoothness  is  required,  3ret  he  is  so  far  from  affecting  it,  that  he  seems  ra- 
ther to  disdain  it;  frequently  makes  use  of  sjrnalsephas,  and  concludes  his  sense  in  the  middle  of  his 
verse.  He  is.  every  where  above  conceits  of  epigranmiatic  wit,  and  gross  hyperbolas :  he  maititatns 
majesty  in  the  midst  of  plainness ;  be  shines,  but  glares  no^ ;  aqd  is  stately  without  ambition,  which  is 
the  vice  of  Lucmu.    I  drew  my  de^ition  of  poetical  wit  from  my  particular  consideration  of  hims 
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for  propriety  of  tftonghts  and  wordi  are  only  to  be  foand  in  him ;  and,  where  they  are  proper,  tbey 
will  be  delightful.  Pleasure  followi  of  necessity,  as  the  effect  does  the  cause ;  and  therefore  is  not  to 
be  put  into  the  definition.  This  exact  propriety  of  Virgil  I  particularly  regarded,  as  a  great  part  of 
his  character;  but  must  confess,  to  my  shame,  that  I  haye  not  been  able  to  translate  any  part  of  him 
86  well,  as  to  make  him  appear  wholly  like  himself:  for,  where  the  original  is  close,  no  rersion  can 
reach  it  in  the  same  compass.  Hannibal  Care's,  in  the  Italian,  is  the  nearest,  the  most  poetical,  and 
the  most  sonorous,  of  any  translation  of  the  iBneid :  yet,  though  he  takes  the  advantage  of  blank 
Terse,  he  commonly  allows  two  lines  for  one  of  Viigil,  and  does  not  always  hit  his  sense.  Tasso  tells 
OS,  in  his  letters,  that  Sperone  Speroni,  a  great  Italian  wit,  who  was  his  contemporary,  observed  of 
Viigit  and  Tully,  that  the  Latin  orator  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  copiousness  of  Homer,  the  Greek 
poet;  and  that  the  Latin  poet  made  it  his  business  to  reach  the  conciseness  of  Demosthenes,  the 
Greek  orator.  Virgil  therefore,  being  so  very  sparing  of  his  words,  and  leaving  so  much  to  be 
imagined  by  the  reader,  can  never  be  translated  as  he  ought,  in  any  modem  tongue.  To  make  him 
copious,  is  to  alter  his  character ;  and  to  translate  him  line  for  line  is  impossible,  because  the  I^tin  is 
naturally  a  more  succinct  language  than  either  the  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  or  even  than  the  English, 
which,  by  reason  of  its  monosyllahles,  is  far  the  most  compendious  of  them.  Virgil  is  much  the  closest 
of  any  Roman  poet,  and  the  Latin  hexameter  has  more  feet  than  the  English  heroic.     . 

Besides  all  this,  an  author  has  the  choice  of  his  own  thoughts  and  words,  which  a  translator  has  not ; 
lie  is  confined  by  the  sense  of  the  Inventor  to  those  expressions  which  are  the  nearest  to  it :  so  that 
Viigil,  studying  brevity,  and  having  the  command  of  his  own  language,  could  bring  those  words  into  a 
narrow  compass,  which  a  translator  cannot  render  without  circumlocutions.  In  short,  they  who  have 
ealled  him  the  torture  of  grammarianSj  might  alsoJiave  called  him  the  plague  of  translators ;  for  he 
seems  to  have  studied  not  to  be  translated.  I  own,  that,  endeavouring  to  turn  his  Nisus  and  Euryalus 
as  close  aa  I  was  able,  I  have  performed  that  episode  too  literally ;  that,  giving  more  scope  to  Mczen- 
tiua  and  Lausus,  that  version,  which  has  more  of  the  majesty  of  Virgil,  has  less  of  his  conciseness; 
and  all  that  1  can  promise  for  myself,  is  only,  that  I  have  done  both  better  than  Ogilby,  and  perhakic 
as  wen  as  Caro.  By  considering  him  so  carefully  as  I  did  before  my  attempt,  I  have  made  some  feint 
resemblance  of  ^ira ;  and,  had  I  taken  more  time,  might  possibly  have  succeeded  better ;  but  never  so 
wen  as  to  have  satisfied  myself. 

He  who  excels  all  other  poets  in  his  own  language,  were  it  possible  to  do  him  right,  must  appear 
above  them  in  our  tongue,  which,  as  my  lord  Roscommon  justly  observes,  approaches  nearest  to  the 
Roman  in  its  majesty :  nearest  indeed,  but  with  a  vast  interval  betwixt  them.  There  is  an  inimitable 
grace  in  Virgil's  words,  and  in  them  principally  consists  that  beauty,  Which  gives  so  inexpressible  a 
pleasure  to  him  who  best  iwderstands  their  force.  This  diction  of  his  (I  must  once  again  say)  is  never 
to  be  copied ;  and,  since  it  cannot,  he  will  appear  but  lame  in  the  best  translation.  The  turns  of  his 
verse,  his  breakings,  bis  propriety,  his  numbers,  and  his  gravity,  I  have  as  far  imitated,  as  the  poverty 
of  onr  language,  and  the  hastiness  of  my  performance,  would  allow.  I  may  seem  sometimes  to  have 
varied  from  his  sense :  bnt  I  think  the  greatest  variations  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  him;  'knd  where 
I  leave  his  commentators,  it  may  be,  I  understand  him  better:  at  least  I  writ  without  consulting  them 
in  many  places.  But  two  particular  lines  in  Mezentius  and  Lausus  I  cannot  so  easily  excuse:  they  are 
Indeed  remotely  allied  to  Virgil's  sense ;  but  they  are  too  like  the  tenderness  of  Ovid,  and  were  printed 
before  1  had  considered  them  enough  to  alter  them.  The  first  of  them  I  have  forgotten,  and  cannot 
easily  retrieve^  because  the  copy  is  at  the  press ;  the  second  is  this : 

When  Iaqsus  died,  1  was  already  slain« 

This  appears  pretty  enongh  at  firs!  sight ;  but  I  am  convinced,  for  many  reasons,  that  the  expression 
is  too  boM ;  that  Virgil  would  not  have  said  it,  though  Ovid  would.  The  reader  may  pardon  it,  if  he 
please,  for  the  fireeness  of  the  confession ;  and  instead  of  that,  and  the  former,  admit  these  two  lines, 
whicftare  more  accoidiiig  to  the  author  i 

Nor  ask  I  life,  nor  fought  with  that  design^ 
As  I  had  us'd  my  fortune,  use  thou  thine. 

Having  with  mfth  ado  got  clear  of  Virgil,  I  have  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  genius  of  Lucretius, 
whom  I  hare  translated  mora  happily  in  those  parts  of  him  which  I  undertook.     If  he  was  not  of  the 
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belt  mgt  of  Homan  poetry,  he  wtf  at  least  of  that  which  preceded  it ;  and  he  hteself  refined  it  to 
tiMt  d^Eree  of  perfecUon,  both  in  the  language  and  the  thoughts,  that  he  left  an  easy  task  to  Virgil; 
who  as  be  succeeded  him  in  time,  so  he  copied  his  excellencies :  lor  the  method  of  the  Georgics  ta 
plainly  derived  from  him.  Lucretius  had  chosen  a  subject  naturally  crabbed ;  he  tberefoie  adorned  it 
with  poetical  descriptiuiis,  and  precepts  of  morality,  in  the  beginning  and  ending  of  his  books,  which> 
yoQ  see  Virgil  has  imitated  with  great  success  in  those  four  books,  which  in  my  opinion  are  more 
peifxt  in  their  kind  than  even  his  divine  iEneid.  Tbe  turn  of  his  verses  he  has  likewise  followed  in 
those  places  which  Lucretius  has  most  laboured;  and  some  of  bis  very  lines  he  has  transplanted 
ioto  bis  own  works,  without  much  variation.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  distinguishing  character  of 
Locretitts  (1  mean  of  his  soul  and  genius)  is  a  certain  kind  of  noUe  pride,  and  positive  assertion  of 
his  opioiooa.  He  is  every  where  confident  of  bis  own  reason,  and  assuming  an  absolute  command, 
not  only  over  his  vulgar  readers,  but  even  his  patron  Memmiu^.  For  he  is  always  bidding  him 
attend,  as  if  be  had  the  rod  over  him ;  and  using  a  magisterial  authority  while  he  instructs  him. 
From  bis  time  to  ours,  I  know  none  so  like  him,  as  our  poet  and  philosopher  of  Mahnesbory.  This 
it  that  perpetual  dtctatorshiis  which  is  exereiaed  by  Lucretius;  who,  though  often  in  the  wrong, 
yet  seems  to  deal  bon&  Jkk  with  his  reader,  and  tells  him  nothing  but  what  he  thinks:  in  which 
plain  sincerity,  I  believe,  he  differs  from  our  Hobbes,  who  could  not  but  be  convinced,  or  at  leaist 
doubt  of  aoBfta  eternal  truths,  which  he  has  opposed.  But  for  Lucretius,  he  seems  to  disdain  all 
aaaoer  of  replies,  and  is  so  confident  of  bis  cause,  that  he  is  before-hand  with  his  antagonists; 
urging  for  them  whatever  he  imagined  they  could  say,  and  leaving  them,  as  be  supposes,  without  an 
objection  for  the  future :  all  this  too  with  so  much  scorn  and  indignation,  as  if  he  were  assured  of 
the  triumph  before  he  entered  into  the  lists.  From  this  sublime  and  daring  genius  of  his  it  must  of 
necessity  come  to  pass,  that  his  thoughts  must  be  masculine,  full  of  ^argumentation,  and  that 
sofSciently  warm.  From  the  same  fiery  temper  proceeds  the  loftiness  of  his  expressions,  and  the 
perpetual  torrent  of  his  verse,  where  the  barrenness  of  his  subject  does  not  too  much  constrain  the 
yrirkness  of  his  fancy.  For  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but  that  he  could  have  been  every 
where  as  poetical  as  he  is  in  his  descriptions,  and  in  the  moral  part  of  his  philosophy,  if  he  had  not 
aimed  more  to  instruct,  in  his  system  of  nature,  than  to  delight  But  he  was  bent  upon  making 
Memmios  a  materialist,  and  teaching  him  to  defy  an  invisible  power.  In  short,  he  was  so  much 
aa  atheist,  that  1m  forgot  aometimes  to  be  a  poet.  These  are  the  considerations  which  I  had  of  that 
■ithor  before  I  attempted  to  translate  some  parts  of  him.  And  accordingly  1  laid  by  my  natural 
diffidence  and  scepticism  for  a  while,  to  take  up  that  dogmatical  way  of  his,  which,  as  I  said,  is  so 
much  his  character,  as  to  make  him  that  individual  poet.  As  for  his  opinions  concerning  the 
Boitality  of  tbe  soul,  they  are  so  absurd,  that  I  cannot,  if  I  would,  belieit;  tbenu  1  think  a  future 
itate  demonstrable  even  by  natural  arguments;  at  least,  to  take  away  rewards  and  punishmeaU  is 
only  a  pleasing  prospect  to  a  man,  who  resolves  before-band  not  to  live  morally.  But,  on  the  other 
ride,  the  thought  of  being  nothing  aftei*  death  is  a  burthen  insupportable  to  a  virtuous  man,  even 
though  a  heathen.  We  naturally  aim  at  happiness,  and  cannot  bear  to  have  it  confined  to  tbe  short. 
ness  of  our  present  being,  especially  when  we  consider,  that  virtue  is  generally  unhappy  in  this 
voild,  and  vice  fortunate.  So  that  it  is  hope  of  futurity  alone  that  makes  this  life  tolerable,  in 
expectation  of  a  better.  Who  would  not  commit  all  the  excesses,  to  which  he  is  prompted  by  his 
nabvral  inclinations,  if  he  may  do  tbem  with  security  while  he  is  alive,  and  be  incapable  of  punish- 
ment  after  he  is  dead  ?  If  he  be  cunning  and  secret  enough  to  avoid  the  laws,  and  there  is  no  band 
of  morality  to  restrain  him :  for  fiime  and  reputation  are  weak  ties :  many  men  have  not  the  least 
sense  of  them :  powerful  men  are  only  awed  by  them,  as  they  conduce  to  their  interest,  and  that 
not  always,  when  a  passion  is  predominant :  and  no  man  will  be  contained  within  tha  bounds  oi' 
doty,  when  be  may  safely  transgress  them.  These  are  my  thoughts  abstractedly,  and  without  en^ 
tsriog  hito  the  notions  of  our  Christian  faith,  which  is  the  proper  business  of  divines*  ^ 

But  there  are  other  arguments  in  this  poem  (which  1  have  turned  into  English)  not  belOngiBf  to 
the  mortality  of  the  aonl,  which  are  strong  enough  to  a  reasonable  man,  to  make  him  Ian  ialove 
with  nfe,  and  consequently  in  less  apprehensions  of  death.  Such  as  are  the  natnrel  satiety^rocceding 
from  a  perpetual  enjoyment  of  the  same  things;  the.tncohveniencies  of  old  age,  which  make  him 
incapable  of  corporeal  pleasures ;  tbe  decay  of  understanding  and  memory,  which  render  him  con- 
temptible, and  useless  to  others.  These,  and  many  other  reasons,  so  pathetically  urged,  so  beau- 
tifblly  eiq^ressed,  so  adorned  wHb  exampl^>  and  so  admirably  raised  by  tbe  prosopopeia  of  Natnrs^ 
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'who  is  broaglit  in  speaking  to  her  chitdreo,  with  so  much  authority  and  ▼igoor,  dAierre  ihe  pains  I 
have  taken  with  them,  which  I  hope  hare  not  heen  unsuccessful,  or  nnwoitby  of  my  author.  At 
least  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  own,  that  I  was  pleased  with  my  own  endeavours,  which  bat  rarely 
happens  to  me ;  and  that  I  am  not  dissatisfied  upon  the  reriew  of  any  thing  I  hare  done  in  tfaia 
author. 

I  hare  not  here  designed  to  rob  the  ingenious  and  learned  translator  of  Lncietius  of  any  part  of 
that  commendation  which  he  has  so  justly  acquired  by  the  whole  author,  whose  fragments  only  hXL 
to  my  portion.  What  I  hare  now  performed  is  no  more  than  I  intended  above  twenty  yean  ago. 
The  ways  of  our  translations  are  very  different.  He  follows  him  more  closely  than  I  have  done,  whkb 
became  an  inteipreter  of  the  whole  poem :  I  take  more  liberty,  because  it  best  suited  with  my  design, 
which  was  to  make  him  as  pleasing  as  I  could.  He  had  been  too  voluminous  had  he  used  my  method 
in  so  long  a  work;  and  I  had  certainly  taken  his,  had  I  made  it  my  business  to  translate  the  whole. 
The  preference  then  is  justly  his ;  and  I  join  with  Mr.  Eveljm  in  the  confession  of  it,  with  this  ad- 
ditional advantage  to  him,  that  his'  repntation  is  already  established  in  this  poet,  mine  is  to  make  its 
fortune  in  the  world.  If  I  have  been  any  where  obscure  in  following  our  common  author,  or  if 
Ijucretius  himself  is  to  be  condemned,  I  refer  myself  to  his  excellent  annotations,  which  I  have  often 
read,  and  always  with  some  new  pleasure. 

My  prefiice  begins  already  to  swell  upon  me,  and  looks  as  if  1  were  afraid  of  my  reader,  by  so 
tedious  a  bespeaking  of  him :  and  yet  I  have  Horace  and  Theocritus  upon  my  hands;  but  the  Oredc 
gentleman  shall  quickly  be  dispatched,  because  I  have  more  business  with  the  Roman. 

That  which  distinguishes  Theocritus  from  all  other  poets,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  which  raises 
him  even  above  Virgil  in  his  Eclogues,  is  the  inimitable  tenderness  of  his  passions,  and  the  natnrel 
expression  of  them  in  words  so  becoming  a  pastoral.  A  simplicity  shines  through  all  he  writes^  He 
shows  his  art  and  learning,  by  disguising  both.  His  shepherds  never  rise  above  their  country  edu- 
cation in  their  complaints  of  love.  There  is  the  same  difference  betwixt  him  and  Virgil,  as  there  ia 
between  Tasso's  Aminta  and  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Goarini.  Virgil's  shepherds  are  too  well  read  in  the 
philosophy  of  Epicuros  and  Plato;  and  Guarini*s  seem  to  have  been  bred  in  courts.  ButTheocritos 
an^  Tasso  have  taken  theirs  from  cottages  and  plains.  It  was  said  of  Tasso,  in  relation  to  his  si- 
militudes, that  he  never  departed  from  the  woods,  that  is,  all  his  comparisons  were  taken  from  the 
country.  The  same  may  be  said  t>f  our  Theocritus.  He  is  softer  than  Ovid ;  he  touclies  the  passions 
more  delicately,  and  performs  all  this  out  of  his  own  fund,  without  diving  into  the  arts  and  sciences 
for  a  supply.  Even  his  Doric  dialect  has  an  incomparable  sweetness  in  its  clownishness,  like  a  fiur 
shepherdess  in  her  country  russet,  talking  in  a  Yorkshire  tone.  This  was  impossible  for  Virgil  to 
im  tate ;  because  the  severity  of  the  Roman  language  denied  him  that  advantage.  Spenser  has  en- 
deavoured it  in  his  Shepherd's  Kalendar;  but  neither  will  it. succeed  in  English:  for  which  reason  I 
have  fbrebore  to  attempt  it  For. Theocritus  writ  to  Sicilians,  who  spoke  that  dialect ;  and  I  direct 
this  part  of  my  translations  to  our  ladies,  who  neither  understand,  nor  will  take  pleasure  in  such 
homely  expressions.    I  proceed  to  Horace. 

Take  him  in  parts,  and  be  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  in  his  three  different  talents,  as  he  was  a 
critic,  a  satirist,  and  a  writer  of  odes.  His  morals  are  uniform,  and  run  through  all  of  them :  for, 
let  his  Dutch  commentators  say  what  they  will,  his  philosophy  was  Epicurean ;  and  he  made  use  of 
gods  and  Providence  only  to  serve  a  turn  in  poetry.  But  since  neither  his  criticism,  which  are  the 
most  instructive  of  any  that  are  written  in  this  art,  nor  his  satires,  which  are  incomparably  beyond 
Juvenal's,  if  te  laugh  and  rally  is  to  be  preferred  to  railing  and  declaiming,  are  no  part  of  my 
present  undertaking,  1  confine  myself  wholly  to  his  odes.  These  are  also  of  several  sorts:  some  of 
them  are  panegyrical,  others  moral,  the  rest  jovial,  or  (if  1  may  so  call  them)  Bacchanalian.  As 
difficult  as  he  makes  it,  and  as  indeed  it  is,  to  imitate  Pindar,  yet,  in  his  most  elevated  flights,  and 
in  the  sudden  changes  of  his  subject,  with  almost  imperceptible  connections,  that  Theban  poet  is  his 
master.  But  Horace  is  of  the  more  bounded  fancy,  and  confines  himself  strictly  to  one  sort  of  verse, 
or  stanza,  in  every  ode.  That  which  will  distinguish  his  style  from  all  other  poets,  if  the  elegance  of' 
his  words,  and  the  numerousness  of  his  verse.  There  is  nothing  so  delicately  turned  in  all  the 
Roman  language.  There  appears  in  every  part  of  his  diction,  or  (to  speak  English)  in  all  his  ex- 
pressions, a  kind  of  noble  and  bold  purity.  His  words  are  chosen  with  as  much  exactness  as  Virgil's; 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  greater  spirit  in  them.  There  is  a  secret  happiness  attends  his  choice,  which 
ia  Petioaitts  it  called  curiosa  felicitas,  and  which  1  mxppo%e  he  had  from  the  feliciter  audere. 
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of  Horace  himself.  But  the  most  distinguishing  part  of  all  his  character  seems  to  me  to  be  his 
brisknesSy  his  jollity,  and  his  good-humodr:  and  those  I  ha^e  chiefly  endeavoured  to  copy.  His 
other  excellencies,  I  confess,  aie  above  my  imitation.  One  ode,  which  infinitely  pleased  me  in  the 
reading,  I  have  attempted  to  translate  in  Pindaric  verse ;  it  is  that  which  is  inscribed  to  the  present 
earl  of  Rochester,  to  whom  I  have  particular  obligations,  which  this  smfUl  testimony  of  my  gratitude 
can  nerer  pey.  It  is  his  darling  in  the  Latin,  and  1  have  taken  some  pains  to  make  it  my  master- 
piece in  English :  for  which  reason  1  took  .this  kind  of  verse,  which  allows  more  latitude  than  any 
other.  Every  one  knows  it  was  introduced  into  our  language,  in  this  age,  by  the  happy  genius  of 
Mr.  Cowley.  The  seeming  easiness  of  it  has  made  it  spread :  but  it  has  not  been  considered  enough 
to  be  so  well  cultivated.  It  languishes  in  almost  every  hand  but  his,  and  some  very  few,  whom  (to 
keep  the  rest  in  countenance)  I  do  not  name.  He,  indeed,  has  brought  it  as  near  perfection  as  was 
posrible  in  so  short  a  time.  But,  if  1  may  be  allowed  to  speak  my  mind  modestly,  and  without 
injury  to  his  sacred  ashes,  somewhat  of  the  purity  of  the  English,  somewhat  of  more  equal  thoughts, 
somewhat  of  sweetness  in  the  numbers,  in  one  word,  somewhat  of  a  finer  turn,  and  more  lyrical 
verse,  is  yet  wanting.  As  for  the  s6«it  of  it,  which  consists  in  the  warmth  and  vigour  of  fancy,  the 
masterly  figures,  and  the  copiousness  of  imagination,  he  has  excelled  all  others  in  this  kind.  Yet,  if 
the  kind  itself  be  capable  of  more  perfection,  though  rather  in  the  ornamental  parts  of  it  than  the 
essential,  what  rules  of  morality  or  respect  have  1  broken,  in  naming  the  defects,  that  they  may 
hereafter  be  amended  ?  Imitation  is  a  nice  point,  and  there  are  few  poets  who  deserve  to  be  models 
in  all  they  write.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  is  admirable ;  but  am  I  therefore  bound  to  maintain,  that 
there  are  no  flats  against  his  elevations,  when  it  is  evident  he  creeps  along  sometimes  for  above  an 
hundred  lines  together  ?  Cannot  1  admire  the  height  of  his  invention,  and  the  strength  of  his  ex- 
pression, without  defending  his  antiquated  words,  and  the  perpetual  harshness  of  their  sound  ?  It 
is  MM  much  conmiendation  as  a  man  can  bear,  to  own  him  excellent;  all  beyond  it  is  id<^try. 
Since  Pindar  was  the  prince  of  lyric  poets,  let  me  have  leave  to  say,  that  in  imitating  him,  our 
numbers  should,  for  the  most  part,  be  lyrical.  For  variety,  or  rather  where  the  migesty  of  thought 
requires  it,  they  may  be  stretched  to  the  English  heroic  of  five  feet,  and  to  the  French  Alexandrine  of 
six.  But  the  ear  must  preside,  and  direct  the  judgment  to  the  choice  of  numbers.  Without  the 
nicety  of  this,  the  harmony  of  Pindaric  verse  can  never  be  complete :  the  cadency  of  one  line  must 
be  a  rule  to  that  of  the  next;  and  the  sound  of  the  former  must  slide  gently  into  that  which  follows; 
without  leaping  from  one  extreme  into  another.  It  must  be  done  like  the  sbadowings  of  a  picture, 
which  fell  by  degrees  into  a  darker  colour.  1  shall  be  glad,  if  I  have  so  explained  myself  as  to  be 
understood ;  but  if  I  have  not,  quod  nequeo  dicere  &  sentio  tantikm  must  be  my  excuse.  There 
remains  much  more  to  be  said  on  this  subject;  but,  to  avoid  envy,  I  will  be  silent.  What  I  have 
said  is  the  general  optnioo  of  the  best  judges,  and  hi  a  manner  has  been  forced  from  me,  by  seeing 
a  noble  sort  of  poetry  so  happily  restored  by  one  man,  and  so  grossly  copied  by  almost  all  the  rest, 
A  musical  ear,  aud  a  great  genius,  if  another.  Mr.  Cowley  could  arise  in  another  age,  may  bring  it 
to  perfection.    In  the  mean  time, 

Fungar  vice  cotis,  acutum 

Reddere  quae  ferrum  valet,  exsors  ipsa  secandi. 

To  conclude,  1  am  sensible  that  I  have  written  this  teo  hastily  and  too  loosely :  I  fear  1  have  been 
ledfoos,  and,  which  is  worse,  it  comes  out  from  the  first  draught,  and  uncorrected.  This,  I  grant,  is 
no  excuse :  for  it  may  be  reasonably  urged,  why  did  he  not  write  with  mora  leisure,  or,  if  he  had 
it  not,  (which  was  certainly  my  case)  why  did  he  attempt  to  write  on  so  nice  a  subject?  The 
ol^ertion  is  unanswerable;  but,  in  part  of  recompense,  let  me  assure  the  reader,  that^  in  hasty 
productions,  he  is  sure  to  meet  with  sn  author's  present  sense,  which  cooler  thoughts  would  possibly 
have  disguised.  There  is  undoubtedly  more  of  spirit,  though  not  of  judgment,  in  these  incorrect 
esays,  and  consequently,  though  my  hazard  be  the  freater,  yet  the  reader's  pleasure  is  not  the 
ksi. 

JOHN  DRYDEN, 
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OR, 


THE  THIRD  IDYULIUM  OF  THEOCRITUS, 

PARAPHRASED. 

npO  Amftryllii  Love  compels  my  way, 
'*'    My  browzing  goats  upon  the  mountains  stray : 

0  Tityrus,  tend  them  well,  and  see  them  fed 
In  pastures  fresh,  and  to  their  watering  led ; 
And  'ware  the  ridgling  with  his  budding  head, 
▲h,  beauteous  njrmph !  can  you  forget  your  lore, 
The  conscious  grottos,  and  the  shady  g^ve ; 
Where  ^tretch'd  at  ease  your  tender  limbs  were  laid, 
Your  nameless  beauties  nakedly  displayed  ? 
Then  I  was  eall*d  jrour  darling,  your  desire. 
With  kisses  such  as  set  my  soul  on  fire : 

But  you  are  chang'd,  yet  I  am  still  the  same ; 
My  heart  maintains  for  both  a  double  flame ; 
GrieT'd,  but  unmoved,  and  patient  of  your  scorn : 
So  faitUul  I,  and  you  so  nrach  forsworn  ! 

1  die,  and  death  will  finish  all  my  pain  ; 
Yet,  ere  I  die,  behold  me  once  again : 

Am  I  so  much  deform'd,  so  changed  of  late  ? 

Wha^t  partial  judges  are  our  love  and  hate! 

Ten  wildings  have  I  gathered  for  my  dear ; 

How  ruddy,  like  your  lips,  their  streaks  appear ! 

Par  off  you  viewM  them  with  a  longing  eye 

Upon  the  topmost  branch  (the  tree  was  high) ; 

Yet  nhnbly  up,  from  bough  to  bough  I  swerved. 

And  for  to-morrow  have  ten  more  reserved. 

I/>ok  on  me  kindly,  and  some  pity  show. 

Or  give  me  leave  at  least  to  look  on  you. 

Some  god  transform  me  by  his  heavenly  power 

Ev*n  to  a  bee  to  buzz  within  your  bower. 

The  winding  ivy-chaplet  to  invade. 

And  folded  fern  that  your  fair  forehead  shade,  ' 

Now  to  my  cost  the  force  of  Love  I  find ; 

The  heavy  hand  it  bears  on  human-kind. 

The  milk  of  tigers  was  his  in&nt  food. 

Taught  from  his  tender  years  the  taste  of  blood; 

His  brother  whelps  and  he  ran  wild  about  the 

wood. 
Ah,  nymph,  trainM  up  in  his  tyrannic  court. 
To  make  the  sufi^erings  of  your  slaves  your  sport ! 
Unheeded  ruin !  treacheous  delight ! 

0  polish'd  hardness  soften'd  to  the  sight ! 
Whose  radiant  eyes  your  ebon  brows  adorn. 
Like  midnight  those,  and  these  like  break  of  mom ! 
Smile  once  again,  revive  me  with  your  charms; 
And  let  me  die  contented  in  3rour  arms. 

1  would  not  ask  to  live  another  day. 
Might  1  but  sweetly  kiss  my  soul  away. 


Ah,  why  am  I  from  «npty  joyf  debarrM? 

For  kisses  arc  but  empty  when  compared. 

I  rave,  and  in  my  raging  fit  shall  tear 

The  garland,  which  I  wove  fov  you  to  wear. 

Of  parsly,  with  a  wreath  of  iyy  bound. 

And  bordered  with  a  rosy  edging  round. 

What  pangs  1  feel,  unpity'd  and  unheard ! 

Since  I  must  die,  why  is  my  fate  deferred ! 

I  strip  my  body  of  my  shepherd's  hock : 

Behold  that  dreadful  doMmfall  of  a  rock. 

Where  yon  old  fisher  views  the  waves  from  high  ? 

*Tis  that  convenient  leap  I  mean  to  try. 

You  would  be  pleased  to  see  me  plunge  to  rii^re, 

But  better  pleased  if  I  should  rise  no  more. 

I  might  have  read  my  fortune  long  ago. 

When,  seeking  my  success  in  love  to  know, 

I  try»d  th'  infallible  prophetic  way, 

A  poppy-leaf  upon  my  palm  to  lay : 

I  struck,  and  yet  no  lucky  crack  did  follow; 

Yet  I  struck  hard,  and  yet  the  leaf  lay  hollow : 

And  which  was  worse,  if  any  worse  could  pro^-e. 

The  withering  leaf  fore6how*d  your  witfaeriog  Iota 

Yet  fiurther  (ah,  how  far  a  lover  dares!) 

My  last  recourse  I  had  to  sieve  and  sheers; 

And  told  the  witch  Agreo  my  disease : 

Agreo,  that  in  harvest  us*d  to  lease : 

But  harvesC  done,  to  c^re-work  did  aspire  ; 

Meat^  drink,  and  two-penoe,  was  her  daily  hire. 

To  work  she  went,  her  charms  she  mutter^  o'er, 

And  yet  the  resty  sieve  wagg*d  ne'er  the  more; 

I  w^pt  for  voe,  the  testy  beldame  swore, 

And,  foaming  with  her  god,  foretold  my  fiite; 

That  I W9A  doom'd  to  love,  and  you  to  hate. 

A  milk-white  goat  for  you  1  did  provide ; 

Two  milk-white  kids  ran  fVisking  by  my  side. 

For  which  the  nut-brown  lass,  Erithasis, 

Full  often  offered  many  a  savoury  kiss. 

Hers  they  shall  be,  since  you  refuse  the  price: 

What  madman  would  o'erstand  his  market  twice ! 

My  right  eye  itches,  some  good-luck  is  oear. 

Perhaps  my  Anuuyllis  may  appear ; 

ni  set  up  such  a  note  as  she  shall  hear. 

What  nymph  but  my  melodious  voice  would  moFe  ? 

She  must  be  flint,  if  she  refuse  my  love. 

Hippomenes,  who  ran  with  noble  strifie     ^ 

To  win  his  lady,  or  to  lose  his  life, 

(What  shift  some  men  will  make  to  get  a  wife !) 

Threw  down  a  golden  apple  in  her  way ; 

For  all  her  haste  she  could  not  choose  but  stay; 

Renown  said,  "  Run ;''  the  glittering  bribe  ay*d, 

"  Hold ;" 
The  man  might  have  been  hanged,  but  fbr  bit  gold. 
Yet  some  suppose 'twas  Love  (some  few  indeed)  •! 
That  stopt  the  fatal  fury  of  her  speed : 
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She  mw,  Ae  sig^i'd;  her  nimble  feet  refbae 
Their  wonted  speed,  and  she  took  pains  to  lose. 
*  A  prophet  some,  and  some  a  poet  cry, 
(No  matter  which,  so  neither  of  them  lie) 
From  steepy  Othrjrs'  top  to  Pylns  drove 
His  herd ;  and  for  his  pains  eqjoy'd  his  love  t 
If  such  another  wager  should  be  laid, 
ru  find  the  man,  if  you  can  find  the  maid. 
Why  name  I  men,  when  Love  extended  finds 
His  power  on  high,  and  in  celestial  minds  j 
Venus  the  shepheid's  homely  habit  took. 
And  managed  something  else  besides  the  crook  j 
Nay,  when  Adonis  died,  was  heard  to  roar. 
And  never  firum  her  heart  forgave  the  boar. 
How  Uest  was  fair  Endymion  with  his  Moon, 
Who  sleeps  on  Latmos*  top  from  night  to  noon  S 
What  Jason  from  Medea's  love  possest, 
You  shall  not  hear,  but  knownis  lijce  the  rest 
My  aking  head  can  scarce  support  the  pain; 
This  cursed  love  will  surely  turn  my  brain : 
Feel  how  it  shoots,  and  yet  you  take  no  pity  ; 
Nay  then  'tis  time  to  end  my  doleful  ditty. 
A  clammy  sweat  does  o'er  my  temples  creep  j 
My  heavy  eye»  are  ttrgM  with  iron  sleep : 
1  lay  me  down  to  gasp  my  latest  breath, 
The  wolves  wiU  get  a  breakfast  by  my  death  ; 
Yet  scarce  enough  their  hunger  to  supply. 
For  Love  has  made  me  carrion  ere  1  die. 


THE  EPITHALAMIUM 

OP 

HELEN    AND    MENELAUS. 
nOM  THE  BIGRTEENTH  IDYLUUM  OF  THEOCRITUS. 

TwBLVB  Spartan  virgins,  noble,  young,  and  fair, 
With  violet  wreaths  adonis  their  flowing  hair; 
And  to  the  pompous  palace  did  resort. 
Where  Meivdaas  kept  his  royal  court. 
There  hand  in  hand  a  comely  choir  they  led ; 
To  sing  a  blessing  to  his  nuptial  bed,    [bespread. 
With  curious  ne^Ues  wrought,  and  painted  flowers 
Jove's  beauteous  daughter  now  his  bride  must  be. 
And  Jove  himself  was  less  a  god  than  be : 
For  this  their  artfbl  hands  instruct  the  lute  to 
sound,  [ground. 

Their  feet  assist  their  hands,  and  justly  beat  the 
This  was  their  song :  «  Why»  happy  brid<^gn>om, 
£re  yrt  the  stars  are  kindled  in  the  sky,        [why, 
Fre  twilight  shades,  or  evening  dews  are  shed. 
Why  dost  thou  steal  so  soon  away  to  bed  ? 
Hss  Somnus  bnish>d  thy  eye-lids  with  his  rod, ' 
Or  do  thy  legs  refuse  to  bear  their  load. 
With  flowing  bowls  of  a  more  generous  god  ? 
If  gentle  slumber  on  thy  temples  creep,        I 
(But,  naughty  roan,  thou  dost  not  mean  to  sleep) 
Betake  thee  to  thy  bed,  thou  drowsy  drone, 
Sleep  by  thyself,  and  leave  thy  bride  alone: 
Go,  leave  her  with  her  maiden  mates  to  play. 
At  tperts  more  harmless  till  the  break  of  day : 
Give  ns  this  evening ;  thou  hafit  mom  and  night, 
And  all  the  year  before  thee,  for  delight. 
0  happy  youth !  to  thee,  among  the  crowd, 
Of  rival  princes,  Cupid  siieez*d  aloud; 
And  every  lucky  omen  sent  br/bre. 
To  Bifrt  thee  landing  on  the  Spartan  shore. 
Of  all  our  heroes  thou  canst  boavt  alone. 
That  Jove,  wbene^  he  Uronders,  calls  thee  sod: 


Betwixt  two  sheets  thou  shalt  ei^  her  bare, 
With  whom  no  Grecian  virgin  can  compare ; 
So  soft,  so  sweet,  so  balmy,  and  so  fisir. 
A  boy,  like  thee,  woukl  make  a  kingly  line : 
But  oh,  a  girl  like  her  must  be  divine. 
Her  equals,  we,  in  years,  but  not  in  face, 
Twelvescore  viragoes  of  th^  Spartan  race. 
While  naked  to  Eurota's  baoks  we  t>end. 
And  there  in  manly  exercise  contend, 
When  she  appears,  are  all  eclipsed  and  lost. 
And  hide  the  beauties  that  we  made  our  boast. 
So,  when  the  night  and  winter  di'sappear. 
The  purple  morning,  rising  with  the  year. 
Salutes  the  spring,  as  her  celestial  eyes 
Adorp  the  world,  and  brighten  all  the  skies: 
So  l>aiuteous  Helen  shines  among  the  rest. 
Tall,  slender,  straight,  with  all  the  graces  blest. 
As  pines  the  mountains,  or  as  fields  the  corn. 
Or  as  Thessalian  steeds  the  race  adorn ; 
So  rosy-colour'd  Helen  is  the  pride 
Of  Lacedxmon,  and  of  Greece  beside. 
Like  her  no  nymph  can  willing  osiers  bend 
In  basket-works,  which  painted  streaks  commend: 
With  Pallas  in  the  loom  she  may  contend. 
But  none,  ah !  none  can  animate  the  lyre. 
And  the  mute  strings  with  vocal  souls  inspire; 
Whether  the  leam'd  Minerva  be  her  theme. 
Or  chaste  Diana  bathing  in  the  stream : 
None  can  record  their  heavenly  praise  so  well 
As  Helen,  in  whose  eyes  ten  thousand  Cupidi 

dwell, 
O  fair,  O  graceful !  yet  with  maids  enrolPd, 
But  whom  to-morrow's  Sun  a  matron  shall  be- 
hold! 
Yet  ere  to-morrow's  Sun  shall  show  his  head. 
The  dewy  paths  of  meadows  we  will  tread. 
For  crowns  and  chaplets  to  adorn  thy  head. 
Where  all  shall  weep  and  wish  for  thy  return. 
As  bleating  lambs  their  absent  mother  mourn. 
Our  noblest  maids  shall  to  thy  name  beqm^th 
The  boughs  of  lotos,  fbrm'd  into  a  wreath. 
This  monument,  thy  maiden  beauty's  due. 
High  on  a  plane-tree  shall  be  hung  to  view : 
On  the  smooth  rind  the  passenger  shall  see 
Thy  name  engrav'd,  and  worship  Helen's  tree: 
Balm,  from  a  silver-box  distili'd  around,        ^ 
Shall  all  bedew  the  roots,  and  scent  the  sacred 

ground. 
The  balm,  tis  true,  can  aged  plants  prolong, 
Bui  Helen's  name  will  keep  it  ever  young. 
Hail  bride,  hail  bridegroom,  son-in-law  to  Jove! 
With  fruitiful  joys  Latona  bless  your  love ; 
Let  Venus  furnish  you  with  full  desires. 
Add  vigour  to  your  wills,  and  fuel  to  your  fires : 
Almighty  Jove  augment  your  wealthy  store. 
Give  much  to  you,  and  to  his  grandsons  more. 
From  generous  loins  a  generous  race  will  spring. 
Each  giri,  like  her,  a  queen ;  each  boy,  like  you, 

a  king. 
Now  sleep,  if  sleep  you  can ;  but  while  you  rest,  • 
Sleep  close,   with   folded  arms,  and   breast  to 

breast: 
Rise  in  the  morn ;  but  oh!  before  yuu  rise, 
Forget  not  to  perform  your  morning  sacHfice. 
We  will  be  with  you  ere  the  crowing  cock 
Salutes  the  light,  and  struts  before  his  feather'd 

flock. 
Hymen,  oh  Hymen,  to  thy  triumphs  run. 
And  view  the  mighty  spoils  thou  hast  in  battle 

woo.* 
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DRYDENS  POEMS.  , 


THE  DESPAIRING  LOVER. 

FROM    TBB   TWENTY-THIRD    IDYLLIUM    OF 
THEOCRITUS. 

With  inauspicious  love,  a  wretched  swain 
Pursued  the  fairest  nymph  of  all  the  plain  j 
Fairest  indeed,  but  prouder  for  than  fatr, 
She  plung*d  him  hopeless  in  a  deep  despair : 
Her  heavenly  form  too  haughtily  she  priz'd. 
His  person  hated,  and  his  gifts  despis'd ; 
Jlor  knew  the  force  of  Cupid's  cruel  darts, 
^or  fear'd  his  awful  power  on  human  hearts  ; 
3ut  either  from  her  hopele&s  lover  fled. 
Or  with  disdainful  glances  shot  him  dead. 
iKo  kiss,  no  look,  to  cheer  the  drooping  boy ; 
^o  word  she  spoke,  she  scom'd  ev*n  to  deny. 
But,  as  a  hunted  panther  casts  about  [scout, 

Her  glaring  eyes  and  pricks  her  listening  ears  to 
So  she,  to  shun  his  toils,  her  cares  employed, 
And  fiercely  in  her  savage  freedom  joy'd.    [frown, 
Ker  mouth  she  writhed,  her  forehead  taught  to 
Her  eyes  to  sparkle  fires  to  love  unknown  t 
Her  sallow  cheeks  her  envious  mind  did  shew. 
And  every  feature  spoke  aloud  the  curstness  of  a 
Yet  could  not  he  his  obvious  fate  escape :    [shrew. 
His  love  still  dress'd  her  in  a  pleasing  shape; 
And  every  sullen  frown,  and  bitter  sconi,    ■ 
But  fannM  th^  fuel  that  too  fast  did  bum. 
I/>ng  time,  unequal  to  his  mighty  pain. 
He  strove  to  curb  it,  but  he  strove  in  vain ; 
At  last  his  woes  broke  out,  and  begg'd  relief 
With  tears,  the  dumb  petitioners  of  grief: 
With  tears  so  tender  as  adom'd  his  love. 
And  any  heart,  but  only  hers,  would  move. 
Trembling  before  her  bolted  dotn-s  he  stood, 
And  there  poured  out  th'  unprofitable  flood ; 
Staring  his  eyes,  and  haggard  was  his  look ; 
Then,  kissing  tirst  the  threshold,  thus  he  spoke : 
"  Ah  nymph,  more  cruel  than  of  human  race ! 
Thy  tigress  heart  belies  thy  angel  fkce : 
Too  well  thou  show'dst  thy  pedigree  from  stone : 
Thy  granddame*s  was  the  first  by  Pyrrha  thrown: 
Unworthy  thou  to  be  so  long  desirM; 
But  60  my  love,  and  so  my  fate  required. 
I  beg  not  now  (for  'tis  in  vain)  to  live; 
ButUke  thisfift,  the  last  that  I  can  give. 
This  friendly  cord  shall  soon  decide  the  strife 
Betwixt  my  lingering  love  and  loathsome  life : 
This  moment  puts  an  end  to  all  my  pain ; 
I  shall  no  more  despair,  nor  thou  disdain. 
Parewell,  ungrateful  and  unkind  1  1  go 
Condemned  by  thee  to  those  sad  shades  below. 
I  go  th'  extremest  remedy  to  prove. 
To  drink  oblivion,  and  to  drench  my  love : 
There  happily  to  lose  my  long  desires : 
But  ah !  what  draught  so  deep  to  quench  my  fires  ? 
Farewell^  ye  never-opening  gates,  ye  stones. 
And  threshold  guilty  of  my  midnight  moans. 
What  I  have  suffer'd  here,  ye  know  too  well ; 
What  I  shall  do,  the  gods  and  I  can  teU. 


The  rose  is  fragrant,  but  it  fades  in  time; 

The  violet  sweet,  but  quickly  past  the  prime ; 

White  lilies  hang  their  heads,  and  soon  decay. 

And  whiter  snow  in  minutes  melts  away : 

Such  is  your  blooming  youth,  and  withering  so : 

The  time  will  come,  it  will,  when  you  shall  know 

The  rage  of  love ;  your  haughty  heart  shall  burn 

In  flames  like  mine,  and  meet  a  like  return. 

Obdurate  as  you  are,  oh !  hear  at  least 

My  dying  prayers,  and  grant  my  last  request. 

When  first  you  ope  your  doors,  and,  passing  by. 

The  sad  iIl-omen*d  object  meets  your  eye. 

Think  it  not  lost,  a  moment  if  you  stay ; 

The  breathless  wretch,  so  made  by  you,  survey: 

Some  cruel  pleasure  will  from  thence  arise. 

To  view  the  mighty  ravage  of  your  eyes. 

I  wish  (but  oh !  my  wish  is  vain,  I  fear) 

The  kind  oblation  of  a  faUing  tear : 

Then  loose  the  knot,  and  take  me  firom  the  place, 

And  spread  your  mantle  o'er  my  grizly  &ce ; 

Upon  my  livid  lips  bestow  a  kiss : 

O  envy  not  the  dead ;  they  feel  not  bliss  ! 

Nor  iwr  your  kisses  can  restore  my  breath  ; 

Ev'n  you  are  not  more  pityless  than  Death. 

Then  for  my  corpse  a  homely  grave  provide, 

Whi^h  love  and  me  from  public  scorn  may  hide. 

Thrice  call  upon  my  name,  thrice  beat  your 

breast. 
And  hail  me  thrice  to  everlasting  rest: 
Last  let  my  tomb  this  sad  inscription  bear: 

"A  wretch  whom  love  has  kill'dlies  buried  here; 
O  passengers,  Aminta's  eyes  bewaT«.»» 

Thus  having  said,  and  furious  with  his  love, 
He  heav'd  with  more  than  human  force  to  more 
A  weighty  stone  (the  labour  of  a  team) 
And  rais'd  from  thence  he  reach 'd  the  neighbouring 

beam: 
Around  its  balk  a  sliding  knot  he  throws. 
And  fitted  to  his  neck  the  fatal  noose : 
Then  spuming  backward  took  a  swing,  till  Death 
Crept  up,  and  stopt  the  passage  of  his  breath. 
The  bounce  burst  ope  the  door;  the  scornful  fair 
Relentless  look*d,  and  saw  him  beat  his  qui\*ering 

feet  in  air; 
Nor  wept  his  fate,  nor  cast  a  pitying  eye, 
Hot  took  him  down,  but  brush'd  regardless  by : 
And,  as  she  past,  her  chance  or  fate  was  such. 
Her  garments  touch'd  the  dead,  polluted  by  the 

touch: 
Next  to  the  dance,  thence  to  the  bath  did  move; 
The  bath  was  sacred  to  the  god  of  love  • 
MThose  injured  image,  with  a  wrathful  eye, 
Stood  threatening  from  a  pedestal  on  high : 
Nodding  a  while,  and  watchful  of  his  blow. 
He  fell;  andfJEdling  crush'd  th' ungrateful  nymph 

below: 
Her  gushing  blood  the  paviement  all  besm'ear*d; 
And  this  her  last  expiring  voice  was  heard ; 
«*  Lovers  farewell,  revenge  has  reachHl  my  scorn ; 
Thus  warn'd,  be  wise,  and  love  for  love  return," 
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BEGlimiNG  OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK 

or 

LUCRETIUS. 

T\F.L1GHT  of  hmnan-kinds,  and  gods  above. 
■■^  Parent  of  Rome,  propitious  queen  of  love. 
Whose  vital  power,  air,  earth,  and  sea  supplies; 
And  breeds  whatever  is'  bom  beneath  the  rolling 

slcies: 
For  every  kind,  by  thy  prolific  might, 
brings,  and  beholds  the  regions  of  the  light 
Thee,  goddess,  thee  the  clouds  and  tempests  fear: 
And  at  thy  pleasing  presence  disappear : 
For  thee  the  land  in  fragrant  flowers  is  drest; 
For  thee  the  Ocean  smiles,  and  smootlis  her  wavy 

breast;  [is  blest. 

And  Heaven  itself  with  more  serene  and  purer  li^t 
For  when  the  rising  spring  adorns  the  mead. 
And  a  new  scene  of  Nature  stands  disph&y*d, 
Wbea  teeming  buds  and  cheerful  greens  appear. 
And  western  gales  unlock  the  lazy  year; 
The  joyous  birds  thy  welcome  first  express, 
Whose  native  songs  thy  genial  fire  confess, 
Thai  lavage  beasts  bound  o*er  their  slighted  food, 
Struck  with  thy  darts,  and  tempt  the  raging  fiood. 
AU  nature  is  thy  gift ;  earth,  air,  and  sea : 
Of  all  that  breiithes,  the  various  progeny, 
^ng  with  delight,  is  goaded  on  by  thee. 
O'er  barren  mountains,  o'er  the  floweiy  plain. 
The  leafy  forest,  and  the  liquid  main. 
Extends  thy  nncontrol'd  and  boundless  reig^. 
'niroogh  all  the  living  regions  dost  thou  move. 
And  scatter'st,  where  thou  go'st,  the  kindly  seeds 

of  love. 
Since  then  the  race  of  cveiy  living  thing 
Obeys  thy  power ;  since  nothing  new  can  spring 
Without  thy  warmth,  without  thy  influence  bear. 
Or  beautiful,  or  lovesome  can  appear ; 
Be  thou  my  aid,  my  tuneful  song  inspire. 
And  kindle  with  thy  own  productive  fire  j 
^ilc  all  thy  provhfice,  Nature,  I  survey, 
And  sing  to  Memroius  an  immortal  lay 
Of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  every  where  thy  won- 

drous  power  display : 
^Memmius  under  thy  sweet  influence  bom, 
]^^  thou  with  all  thy  gifts  and  graces  dost  adorn. 
J^  ntber  then  assist  my  Muse  and  me, 
^jfiainir  verses  worthy  him  and  thee.  [cease, 

Meantime  on  land  and  sea  let  baibarous  discord 
And  hll  the  Uftening  world  in  universal  peace. 
|o  thee  laankind  their  soft  repose  must  owe  ; 
For  thoa  alone  that  blessing  canst  bestow ; 


Because  th^  brutal  business  of  the  war 
Is  mauag'd  by  thy  dreadful  servants  care  ; 
Who  oft  retires  from  fighting  fields,  to  prove 
The  pleasing  pains  of  thy  eternal  love; 
And,  panting  on  thy  breast,  supinely  lies. 
While  with  thy  heavenly  form  he  feeds  his  fa- 

mish'd  eyes : 
Sucks  in  with  open  lips  thy  balmy  breath, 
By  turns  restoi'd  to  life,  and  plung'd  in  pleasing 

death. 
There  while  thy  curling  limbs  about  him  move, 
Involv'd  and  fetterM  in  the  links  of  love. 
When,  wishing  all,  he  nothing  can  deny. 
Thy  charms  in  that  auspicious  moment  try ; 
With  winning  eloquence  our  peace  implore, 
And  quiet  to  the  weary  world  restore. 


THE  BEGINXINO  OF  THB  SECOND  BOOK  OT 

LUCRETIUS. 

^if  pleasant,  safely  to  behold  from  shore. 

The  rolling  ship,  and  hear  the  tempest  roar: 

Not  that  another's  pain  is  our  delight ; 

But  pains  unfelt  produce  the  pleasing  sight. 

'Tis  pleasant  also  to  behold  fVom  ht 

The  moving  legions  mingled  in  the  war : 

'  But  much  more  sweet  thy  labouring  steps  to  gnide 

To  virtue's  heights,  with  wisdom' welf^supply'd. 

And  all  the  magazines  of  learning  fortify'd : 

From  thence  to  look  below  on  human^kind. 

Bewildered  in  the  maze  of  life,  and  blind : 

To  see  vain  fools  ambitiously  contend 

For  wit  and  power ;  their  last  endeavours  bend 

T*  outshine  each  other,  waste  their  time  and  health 

In  search  of  honour,  and  pursuit  of  wealth. 

O  wretched  man  !  in  what  a  mist  of  life, 

Enclosed  with  dangers  and  with  noisy  strife, 

He  spends  his  little  span  ;  and  oveifeeds 

His  cramm'd  desires,  with  more  than  Nature  needs! 

For  Nature  wisely  stints  our  appetite. 

And  craves  no  more  than  undisturbed  delight : 

Which  minds,  unmix'd  with  cares  and  fbirs  ob- 

A  soul  serene,  a  body  void  of  pain.'  [tain; 

So  little  this  corporeal  frame  requires ; 

So  bounded  are  our  natural  desires. 

That,  wanting  all,  and  setting  pain  aside, 

With  bare  privation  sense  is  satisfy'd. 

If  golden  sconces  hang  not  on  the  walls. 

To  light  the  costly  suppers  and  the  balls ; 

If  the  proud  palace  shines  not  with  the  state 

Of  burnish'd  bowls^  and  of  reflected  plata ; 
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If  well-tuo'd  harps,  nor  the  more  pleasing  soand 
Of  voices,  from  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound  ; 
Yet  on  the  grass,  beneath  a  poplar  shade. 
By  the  cool  stream,  oar  careless  limbs  are  lay*d; 
With  cheaper'pleasures  innocently  blest. 
When  the  warm  spring  with  gaudy  flowers  is  drest 
Kor  will  the  raging  fever's  fii-e  abate^ 
W^ith  golden  canopies  and  beds  of  state : 
But  the  poor  patient  will  as  soon  be  found 
On  the  hard  n>attresfl,  or  the  mother  ground. 
Then  since  our  bodies  are  not  easM  the  more 
By  birth,  or  power,  or  Fortmie's  wealthy  store, 
Tis  plain,  these  useless  toys  of  every  kind 
As  little  can  relieve  the  labouring  mind : 
Unless  we  could  suppose  the  dreadful  sight 
Of  marshaled  legions  moving  to  the  fight 
Could,  with  their  sound  and  terrible  array, 
Expel  our  fears,  and  drive  the  thoughts  of  death 
But,  since  the  supposition  vain  appears,     [away. 
Since  clinging  cares^  and  trains  of  inbred  fears, 
Are  not  with  sounds  to  be  affrighted  thence. 
But  in  the  midst  of  pomp  pursue  the  prince, 
Not  aw'd  by  arms,  but  in  the  presence  bold. 
Without  respect  to  purple,  or  to  gold ; 
Why  should  not  we  th^  pageantries  despise, 
Wt\ose  worth  but  in  our  want  of  reason  lies  ? 
For  life  is  all  in  wandering  errours  led ; 
And  just  as  children  are  surprised  with  dread. 
And  tremble  in  the  dark,  so  riper  years 
Ev*n  in  broad  day-light  are  possessM  with  fears ; 
And  shake  at  shadows  fanciful  and  vain. 
As  those  which  in  the  breasts  of  children  reign. 


These  bugbears  of  the  mind,  this  mwaid  hell, 
N«  rays  of  outward  sunshine  can  dispel; 
But  Nature  and  right  Reason  must  display 
Their  b^ams  abroad,  and  bring  the  darksome  soul 
to  day. 


mOM  THK  FIFTH  BOOK  OF 

LUCRETIUS. 

Turn  porrft  puer,  kc» 

Thus,  like  alailor,  by  a  tempest  buri'd 
Ashore,  the  babe  is  shipwrecked  on  the  world : 
Naked  he  lies,  and  ready  to  expire; 
Helpless  of  all  that  human  wants  req«iie; 
ExposM  upon  unhospitable  earth. 
From  the  first  moment  of  bis  hapless  birth. 
Straight  with  ford>oding  cries  he  fills  the  room$ 
Too  true  presages  of  his  future  doom. 
But  flocks  and  herds,  and  every  savage  beast. 
By  more  indulgent  Nature  are  tncreas'd. 
They  want  no  rattles  for  their  frot^ard  mood. 
Nor  nurse  to  reconcile  th^m  to  their  food. 
With  broken  words ;  nor  winter  blasts  they  fear, 
Nor  change  their  habits  with  the  changing  jrear: 
Nor,  for  their  safety,  citadels  prepare, 
Nor  forge  the  wicked  instruments  of  war : 
Unlabour'd  Earth  her  bounteous  treasure  grants, 
And  Nature's  lavish  hand  supplies  their  commoo 
wants. 


TRANSLATIONS   FROM    HORACE. 


THE  THIRD  ODB 

OF  TBB    FIRST    BOOK    Of 

HORACE. 

Inscribed  to  the  earl  of  Roscommon,  on  his  in- 
tended Toyage  to  Ireland. 

CO  may  th>  auspicious  queen  of  love, 
•^  And  the  twin  stars,  the  seed  of  Jove, 
And  he  who  rules  the  raging  wind. 
To  thee,  O  sacred  Ship,  be  kind  ; 
And  gentle  breezes  fill  thy  sails. 
Supplying  soa  Etesian  gales : 


As  thou,  to  whom  the  Muse  commends. 
The  best  of  poets  and  of  friends, 
Dost  thy  committed  pled^^e  restore; 
And  land  him  safely  on  the  shoiv  j 
And  save  the  better  part  of  me, 
From  perishing  with  him  at  sea. 
Sure  he,  who  first  the  passage  try*d. 
In  hardened  oak  his  heait  oid  hide» 
And  rib<  of  iton  arm'd  h*s  side; 
Or  his  at  least,  in  hollow  wood 
Who  tempted  first  the  briny  fiood: 
Nor  fear'd  the  winds  contending  rov# 
Nor  billows  beating  on  the  shove; 
Nor  Hyades  P'  rtending  rainr 
Nor  all  the  tyrants  <tf  tU  r  ~ 
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What  form  of  Death  co«iM  him  affrij^t. 

Who  unconcerned,  with  stedfast  sight, 

Cimkl  view  the  surges  mounting  steep. 

And  monsters  rolling  in  the  deep ! 

Could  through  the  ranks  of  ruin  go. 

With  storms  above,  and  rocks  below ! 

Id  vain  did  Nature's  wise  command 

Divide  the  waters  from  the  land. 

If  daring  shtp't  and  men  prophane 

Invade  th*  inviolable  maiu  'y 

Th*  eternal  fences  over-leap, 

And  pass  at  will  the  boundless  deep. 

No  toil,  no  hardship,  can  restrain 

Ambitious  man  iriur*d  to  pain ; 

The  more  con6n*d,  the  more  he  tries. 

And  at  forbidden  quarry  flies. 

Thus  bold  Prometheus  did  aspire. 

And  stole  from  Heaven  the  s<^8  of  fire ; 

A  train  of  ills,  a  ghastly  crew, 

The  robber's  blazing  track  pursue : 

Fierce  Famine  with  her  meagre  face. 

And  fevers  of  the  fiery  race. 

Id  swarms  th*  offending  wretch  surround. 

All  brooding  on  the  blasted  ground  : 

And  limping  Death,  lash*d  on  by  Fate, 

Comes  up  to  shorten  half  our  date. 

This  made  not  Daedalus  beware. 

With  borrowed  wings  to  sail  in  air: 

To  Hell  Alcides  forced  his  way, 

PluDg*d  through  the  lake,  and  snatched  the  prey. 

Nay  scarce  the  gods,  or  heavenly  climes. 

Are  safe  from  our  audacious  crimes  ; 

We  reach  at  Jove's  imperial  crown, 

And  puU  th*  unwilling  thunder  down. 


THE  NINTH  ODE 

or  THB  piasT  BOOK  or 

HORACE. 

Behold  yonjnountain's  hoary  height 
Made  higher  with  new  mounts  of  snow  ;      , 

Again  behold  the  wioter*8  weight 
Oppress  the  labouring  woods  below  : 

And  streaqis,  with  icy  fetters  bound, 

Benumbed  and  crampt  to  solid  ground. 

With  well-heap'd  logs  dissolve  the  cold. 
And  feed  the  genial  hearth  with  fires  ; 

Produce  the  wine,  that  makes  us  bold. 
And  sprightly  wit  and  love  inspires : 

Por  what  hereafter  shall  betide, 

Ood,  if  'tis  worth  his  care,  provide. 

Let  him  alone,  with  what  he  made, 
To  toss  and  torn  the  world  below ; 

At  his  command  the  storms  invade ; 
The  winds  by  his  commission  blow ; 

Tin  with  a  nod  he  bids  them  cease. 

And  then  the  calm  returns,  and  aU  is  peact. 

To4norrow  and  her  works  defy, 
Lsy  hold  upon  the  present  hour, 

Aad  snatch  tbi!  pleasures  passing  by. 
To  put  them  out  of  Fortune's  power : 

Nor  love,  nor  lovers  delights  disdain  ; 

Whatever  thou  gett'st  to-day,  is  gain* 
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Secure  those  goMen  early  joys. 
That  youth  unsour*d  with  sorrow  bears. 

Ere  withering  Time  the  taste  destroys. 
With  sickness  and  unwieldly  years. 

For  active  sports,  for  pleasing  rest. 

This  is  the  time  to  be  possest ; 

The  best  is  but  in  season  best, 

Th'  appointed  hour  of  promis'd  bliss, 
*  The  pleasing  whisper  in  tiie  dark. 
The  half  unwilling  willing  kiss, 

The  laugh  that  guides  thee  to  the  mark. 
When  the  kind  nymph  would  coyness  feign. 
And  hides  but  to  be  found  again ; 
These,  these  are  joys  the  gods  for  youth  ordaii^ 


THE  TWENTY-NINTH  ODE 

or  THB  TUIBO  BOOK  OP      ^ 

HORACE.      * 

Pantphras'd  in  Pindaric  verse,  and  inscribed  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Laurence  earl  of  Rochester. 

J)BSCBirDBD  of  an  ancient  line, 

Thai  long  the  Tuscan  sceptre  sway'd. 

Make  haste  to  meet  the  generous  wine. 
Whose  piercing  is  for  thee  delayed; 

The  rosy  wreath  is  ready  made ; 
And  artful  hands  prepare  [hair. 

The  fragrant  Syrian  oil,  that  shall  perfume*  thy 

When  the  wine  sparkles  from  afer, 

And  the  wdl-natur'd  friend  cries,  **  Come  aWay !  *' 
Make  haste,  and  leave  thy  business  and  thy  caie : 

No  mortal  interest  oan  be  worth  thy  stay. 

Leave  for  a  while  thy  costly  country  seat ; 

And,  to  be  great  indeed,  forget 
The  nauseous  pleasures  of  the  great : 

Make  haste  and  come : 
Come,  and  forsake  thy  clojriiig  store ; 

Thy  turret  that  surveys,  from  high. 
The  smoke,  and  wealth,  and  noise  of  Rome  | 

And  all  the  busy  pageantry 
That  wise  men  scorn,  and  fools  adore : 
Come,  give  thy  soul  a  loose,  and  taste  the  plea* 
sures  of  the  poor. 

Spmetimes  *tis  grateful  to  the  rich,  to  try 
A  short  vicissitude,  and  fit  of  poverty ; 
A  savory  dish,  a  homely  treat, 
Where  all  is  plain,  where  all  is  neat. 
Without  the  stately  spacious  room. 
The  Persian  carpet,  or  the  Tyrian  loom. 
Clear  up  the  cloudy  foreheads  of  the  great. 

The  Son  is  in  the  Lion  mounted  high  ; 
The  Sjrrian  star. 
Barks  from  afar, 
And  with  his  sultry  breath  infects  the  sky; 
The  ground  below  is  parch*d,  the  Heavens  abova 
The  shepherd  drives  his  feinting  flock     .  [us  fry. 
Beneath  the  covert  of  a  rock, 
And  seeks  refreshing  rivulets  nigh : 
'     The  Sylvans  to  their  shades  retire. 
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Those  rery  shades  and  streams  new  shades  and 

streams  require,  [raging  6re. 

And  wdnt  a  cooling  breeze  of  wind  to  fan  the 

Thou,  what  befits  the  new  lord  mayor. 

And  what  the  city  factions  dare. 

And  what  the  Gsllic  arms  will  do. 

And  what  the  quiver-bearing  foe, 

Art  anxiously  inquisitive  to  know  t 
But  Qod  has,  wisely,  hid  from  human  sight 

The  dark  decrees  of  future  fate. 

And  sown  their  seeds  in  depth  o/  night ; 
He  laughs  at  all  the  giddy  turns  of  state ; 
When  mortals  search  too  soon,  and  fear  too  late. 

Enjoy  the  present  smiling  hour. 
And  put  it  out  of  Fortune's  power : 
The  tide  of  business,  like  the  running  stream. 

Is  sometimes  high,  and  sometimes  low, 
A  quiet  ebb,  or  a  tonpestoous  flow. 
And  always  in  extreme. 
Now  with  a  noiseless  j^entle  course 
It  keeps  within  the  middle  bed ; 
Anon  it  lifts  aloft  the  head. 
And  bears  down  all  before  it  with  impetuous  force; 
And  trunks  of  trees  come  rolling  down, 
Sheefi  and  their  folds  together  drown  : 
Both  house  and  homestead  into  seas  are  borne. 
And  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  torn. 
And  woods,  made  thin  with  winds,  their  scatter'd 
honours  mourn. 

Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone. 
He  who  can  call  to-day  his  own  : 
He  who,  secure  within,  can  say,        [day  ; 
To-morrow  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have  liv'd  to- 
Be  fair,  or  foul,  or  rain,  or  shine. 
The  joys  I  have  po8sess*d,  in  spite  of  Fate  are 
mine. 
Not  Heaven  itself  uptm  the  past  has  power ; 
But  what  has  been,  has  been,  and  1  have  had  my 
hour* 

Fortune,  that,  with  malicious  joy. 

Does  man  her  slave  oppress, 
Prood  of  her  office  to  destroy. 

Is  seldom  pleas'd  to  bless : 
Still  various  and  unconstant  still. 
But  with  an  inclination  to  be  ill, 
Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  strife. 
And  makes  a  lottery  of  life. 
I  can  enjoy  her  while  she's  kind ; 
Bat  when  she  dances  in  the  wind, 

And  shakes  the  wings  and  will  not  staj, 
I  puff  the  prostitute  away :  [sign'd ; 

The  little  or  the  much  she  gave,  is  quietly  re- 
Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  1  arm ; 
And  virtue, though  in  rags,  will  ke^  me  warm. 

What  is»t  to  me. 
Who  never  sail  in  her  unfaithful  sea. 
If  storms  arise,  and  clouds  grow  black  ; 
If  the  mast  split,  and  threaten  wreck  ? 
Then  let  the  greedy  merchant  fear 

For  his  IM-gotten  ^in ; 
And  pray  to  eodb  that  will  not  hear. 
While  the  dehatiog  winds  and  billows  bear 
His  wealth  into  the  main. 
For  me,  secure  from  Fortune's  blows. 
Secure  of  what  1  cannot  lose. 


In  my  small  pinnace  I  can  saU, 
Contemning  all  the  blustecing  roar; 

And,  nimiing  with  a  merry  gale. 
With  friendly  stars  my  safety  seek 
Within  some  little  winding  creek : 

And  see  the  storm  ashore. 


TH^  SECOND  EPODB 

OF 

HORACE. 

How  happy  in  l)is  low  degree. 
How  rich  in  humble  poverty,  is  he. 
Who  leads  a  quiet  country  life ; 
Discharz>d  of  business,  void  of  strife. 
And  from  the  griping  scrivener  free ! 
Thus,  ere  the  seeds  of  vice  were  sown, 

Liv'd  men  in  better  ages  bom. 
Who  plow'd  with  oxen  of -their  own 

Their  small  paternal  field  of  com. 
Nor  trampets  summon  him  to  war. 

Nor  dmms  disturb  his  morning  sleep. 
Nor  knows  he  merchants'  gainful  care. 

Nor  fears  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 
The  clamours  of  contentious  law. 

And  court,  and  state,  he  wisely  shuns. 
Nor,  brib'd  with  hopes,  nor  dar'd  with  awe, 

^  To  servile  salutations  runs ; 
But  either  to  the  clasping  vine 

Does  the  supporting  poplar  wed. 
Or  with  his  pmning-hook  disjoin 

Unbearing  branches  from  their  head. 

And  grafts  more  happy  in  their  stead. 
Or,  climbing  to  a  hilly  steep. 

He  views  his  herds  in  vales  afar. 
Or  sheers  his  overburthen'd  sheep. 

Or  mead  for  cooling  drink  prepares, 
^  Of  virgin  honey  in  the  jars. 
Or  in  the  now-declining  year. 

When  bounteous  autumn  rears  his  bead. 
He  joys  to  pull  the  ripen'd  pear. 

And  clustering  grapes  with  purple  spread. 
The  &irest  of  his  fruit  he  serves, 

Priapus,  thy  rewards : 
Sylvanus  too  his  part  deserves. 

Whose  care  the  fences  guards. 
Sometimes  beneath  an  ancient  oak. 

Or  on  the  matted  grass,  he  lies ; 
No  god  of  steep  he  need  invoke ; 

The  stream  that  o*er  the  pd)bles  flies 

With  gentle  slumber  crowns  his  eyes. 
The  wind  that  whistles  through  the  spraya 

Maintains  tlie  concert  of  the  song ; 
And  hidden  birds  with  native  lays 

The  golden  sleep  prolong. 
But,  when  the  blast  of  winter  blows. 

And  hoary  frost  inverts  the  year. 
Into  the  naked  woods  he  goes. 

And  seeks  the  tusky  boar  to  rear. 

With  well-mouth'd  hounds  and  pointed  spear! 
Or  spreads  his  subtle  nets  from  sight 

With  twinkling  glasses,  to  betray 
The  larks  that  in  the  meshes  light. 

Or  makes  the  fearfiil  hare  his  prey. 
Amidst  his  harmless  easy  joys 

No  anxious  care  invades  his  health. 
Nor  love  his  peace  of  mind  destroys. 

Nor  wicked  avarice  of  wealth. 
But  if  a  chaste  and  pleasing  wife. 
To  ease  the  bi^iness  of  his  life. 
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DiTides  with  him  his  household  care, 
Such  as  the  Sabine  matrons  were, 
Such  as  the  sivift  Apu)ian*s  bride, 

Sun-burnt  and  swarthy  though  she  be. 
Win  fire  for  t^inter-ni^hts  provide. 

And  without  noise  will  oversee 

His  children  and  his  fiimily  ; 
And  order  all  things  till  he  come. 
Sweaty  and  overlaboured; home; 
If  she  in  pens  his  flocks  will  fold. 

And  then  produce  her  dairy  store. 
With  wine  to  drive  afvay  th^  cok), 

And  uubou^ht  dainties  of  the  poor ; 
Not  ovsiPTS  of  th^  Lucrine  lake 

My  sober  appetite  would  wish, 

Nor  turfoot,  or  the  foreign  fish 
That  rolling  t'^mpests  overtake. 

And  hither  waft  the  costly  dish. 
Not  beathpout,  or  the  rarer  bird, 

Wliich  Phasis  or  Ionia  yields, 
Mor«pleaiing  morsels  woald  afford 

lluui  the  ht  oiiTM  of  my  fields; 


Than  shards  or  mallows  for  the  pot. 

That  keep  the  loosened  body  sound. 
Or  than  the  lamb,  that  falls  by  lot 

To  the  just  guardian  of  my  ground. 
Amidst  these  feasts  of  happy  swains, 

The  jolly  shepherd  smiles  to  see 
His  flock  returning  from  the  plains ; 

The  farmer  is  as  pleasM  as  he 
To  view  his  oxen  sweating  smoke. 
Bear  on  their  necks  the  loosenM  yoke : 
To  look  upon  bis  menial  crew, 

That  sit  around  his  cheerful  hearth. 
And  bodies  spent  in  toil  renew 

With  wholesome  food  and  country  mirth. 
This  Morecraft  said  within  himself, 

Resolv'd  to  leave  the  wicked  town  : 

And  live  retir'd  upon  his  own. 
He  callM  his  money  in; 

But  the  prevailing  love  of  pelf, 

Soon  split  him  onthe,former  ihelf. 
He  put  it  out  again. 
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LIFE  OF  SMITH. 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


Edmund  Smith  is  one  of  tboae  lucky  writers,  who  have,  without  much  labour,  at* 
tained  high  reputation,  and  who  are  mentioiieil  with  reverence  rather  for  the  possession 
than  the  exertion  of  uncommon  abilities. 

Of  his  life  little  is  known ;  and  that  little  cfadmsno  praise  but  what  can  be  given  to 
intellectual  excellence,  seldom  employed  to  any  virtuous  purpose.  His  character,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Oldisworth  with  all  the  partiality  of  friendship,  which  is  said  by  Dr.  Bur- 
ton to  ^ow  '<  what  fine  things  one  man  of  parts  can  say  of  another,"  and  which,  how« 
ever,  comprises  great  part  of  what  can  be  known  of  Mr.  Smith,  it  is  better  to  transcribe 
at  once  than  to  take  by  pieces.  I  shall  subjoin  such  little  memorials  as  accident  has 
enabled  me  to  collect. 

MR.  EDMUND  SMITH  was  the  only  son  of  an  eminent  merchant,  one  Mr.  Neale,  bya 
daughter  of  the  famous  baron  Lechmere.  Some  misfortunes  of  his  father,  which  were 
soon  followed  by  his  death,  were  the  occasion  of  the  son's  being  left  very  young  in  the 
hands  of  a  near  relation,,  (one  who  married  Mr.  Neale's  sister)  whose  name  was  Smith* 

Thb  gentleman  and  his  lady  treated  him  as  theur  own  child,  and  put  him  to  Westmin* 
ster-school  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Busby ;  whence,  after  the  loss  oi  his  faithful  and  gene- 
rous guardian  (whose  name  he  assumed  and  retained),  he  was  removed  to  Christ-church 
in  Oxford,  and  there  by  his  aunt  handsomely  maintained  till  her  death ;  after  which  he 
contihued  a  member  of  that  learned  and  ingenious  society  till  within  five  years  of  hm 
own ;  though,  some  time  before  his  leaving  Christ-church,  he  was  sent  for  by  his  mothes 
to  Worcester,  and  owned  and  acknowledged  as  her  legitimate  son ;  which  had  not  beea 
mentioned,  but  to  wipe  off  the  aspersions  that  were  ignorantly  cast  by  some  on  his  birth. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  for  our  author's  honour,  that,  when  at  Westminster  election  he 
stood  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  universities,  he  so  signally  distinguished  himself  by  his 
conspicuous  performances,  tliat  there  arose  no  small  contention  behveen  the  represen- 
tative electors  of  Trinity  Colleg&in  Cambridge  and  Christ-church  in  Oxon,  which  of 
those  two  royal  societies  should  ad<^  him  as  their  own.  But  the  electors  of  Trinity 
College  having  the  preference  of  choice  that  year,  they  resolutely  elected  him ;  who  yet, 
being  ipvited  at  the  same  time  to  Christ*cfaurcby  chose  to  accept  of  a  studentship  there. 
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Afr.  Smith's  peifections,  as  well  natural  as  acquired^  seem  to  have  been  foimed  upoo 

Horace's  plan,  who  says,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry : 

—  Ego  nee  studium  sine  divite  vena. 

Nee  rode  quid  profit  video  ingenium;  alteriiu  sic 

Altera  poscit  opem  rei,Sb  conjumt  amice. 

He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  all  those  excellent  and  necessary  qualifications  which 
are  previous  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  man.  His  memory  was  large  and  tena- 
cious, yet  by  a  curious  felicity  chiefiy  susceptible  of  the  finest  impressions  it  received  from 
tlie  b^  authors  he  read,  which-  it  always  preserved  in  their  primitive  strength  and 
amiable  order. 

He  had  a  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  vivacity  of  understanding,  which  easily 
took-in  and  surmounted  the  most  subtle  and  knotty  parts  of  mathematics  and  meta- 
physics. His  wit  was  prompt  and  (lowing,  yet  solid  abd  piercing  ;  bis  taste  delicate,  his 
head  clear,  and  his  way  of  expressmg  his  thoughts  perspicuous  and  engaging.  I  shall  say 
nothing  of  liis  ))erson,  whkh  yet  was  so  well  turned,  that  no  neglect  of  himself  in  his 
dress  could  render  it  disagreeable ;  insomuch  tlislt  the  fair  sex,  who  observed  and 
esteemed  him,  at  once  commended  and  reproved  liim  by  the  name  of  the  handsome  sloven. 
An  eager  but  generous  and  noble  emulation  grew  up  with  him';  which  (as  it  were  a  ra- 
tional sort  of  instinct)  pushed  him  upon  striving  to  excel  in  every  art  and  sciepce  that 
could  make  him  a  credit  to  his  college,  and  that  college  the  ornament  of  the  most  learned 
and  polite  university;  and  it  was  his  happiness  to  have  several  contemporaries  and  £?1- 
low-stiidents,  who  exercised  and  excited  this  virtue  in  themselves  and  others,  thereby  be- 
coming so  deservedly  in  favour  with  this  age,  and  so  good  a  proof  of  its  nice  discernment. 
His  judgment,  naturally  good,  soon  ripened  into  an  exquisite  fineness  and  distinguishing 
sagacity,  which  as  it  was  active  and  busy,  so  it  was  vigorous  and  manly,  keeping  even 
paces  with  a  rich  and  strong  imagination,  always  upon  the  wing,  and  never  tired  with 
aspiring.  Hence  it  was,  that,  though  he  writ  as  young  as  Cowley,  he  had  no  puerilities; 
and  his  eai-liest  productions  were  so  far  from  havniganjr*tbing  in  them  mean  and  trifling, 
that,  like  the  junior  compositions  of  Mr.  Stepney,  they  may  make  grey  authors  blush. 
There  are  many  of  his  first  essays  in  oratory,  in  e]Ngraiii,  elegy,  and  epique,  still  handed 
about  the  university  in  manuscript,  which  show  a  masterly  hand  ;  and,  though  maimed 
and  injured  by  fiequent  transcribing,  make  their  way  into  our  most  celebrated  miscel- 
lanies, where  they  shme  with  imcommon  lustre.  Besides  those  verses  in  the  Oxford 
books  which  he  could  not  help  setting  his  name  to,  several  of  hb  compositions  came 
abroad  under  other  names,  wliich  his  own  singular  modesty,  and  faithful  silence,  strove 
hi  vain  to  conceal.  The  Encaenia  and  public  Collections  of  the  University  upon  State 
Subjects  were  never  in  such  esteem,  either  for  elegy  and  congratulation,  as  when  he  con- 
tributed most  largely  to  them  ;  and  it  was  natural  for  those  who  knew  his  peculiar  way 
<^  writing,  to  turn  to  his  share  in  the  work,  as  by  far  the  most  relishing  part  of  the  ebter- 
taiimient.  As  his  parts  were  extraordinary,  so  he  well  kneW  how  to  improve  them ;  and 
not  only  to  })olish  the  diamond,  but  enchase  it  in  tlie  most  solid  and  durable  metal. 
Though  he  was  an  academic  the  greatest  part  of  his  life,  yet  he  contracted  no  sourness 
of  temper,  no  spice  of  pedantry,  no  itch  of  disputation,  or  obstinate^contention  for  the 
old  or  new  philosophy,  no  assuming  way  of  dictating  to  othersi  which  are  faults  (though 
excusable)  whidi  some  are  insensibly  led  into,  who  are  constrained  to  dwell  long  within 
the  walls  of  a  private  college.  His  conversation  was  pleasant  and  instructive;  and  what 
Horace  said  of  Plotius^  Varius,  and  Virgil,  nu§^t  justly  be  applied  to  hun : 

Nil  ego  contolefim  JQCmdo  sanus  amicob  Sat.  ▼.  1.  1. 
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Ad  correct  a  writer  as  ke  was  in  his  most  elaborate  pieces,  he  read  the  works  of  others 
with  candour,  and  reserved  his  greatest  severity  for  his  own  compositions;  being  readier 
to  cherish  and  advance,  than  damp  or  depress,  a  rising  genios,  and  as  patient  of  being 
excelled  himself  (if  any  could  excel  him)  as  industrious  to  excel  otiiers.       \ 

Twere  to  be  wished  he  had  confined  hunself  to  a  particular  profession,  who  wa»  ca- 
pable of  surpassing  in  any ;  but,  in  this,  his  want  of  apphcation  was  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  his  want  of  due  encouragement. 

He  passed  through  the  exercises  of  the  college  and  university  with  unusual  applause ; 
and  though  he  often  suffered  his  friends  to  call  him  off  from  hb  retirements,  and  to 
lengthen  out  Ihose  jovial  avocations,  yet  his  return  to  his  studies  were  so  much  the  more  , 
passionate,  and  his  mtention  upon  those  refined  pleasures  of  reading  and  thinking  so  ve- 
hement, (to  which  hb  facetious  and  unbended  intervals  bore  no  proportion)  that  the 
habit  grew  upon  him,  and  the  series  of  meditation  and  reflection  bemg  kept  up  whole 
weeks  together,  he  could  better  sort^  his  ideas,  and  take  m  the  sundry  parts  of  a  science 
at  one  view,  ^vithout  interruption  or  confusion.  Some  indeed  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
were  pleased  to  distinguish  between  t^e  wit  and  the  scholar,  extolled  him  altogether  on 
the  account  of  these  titles ;  but  others,  who  knew  him  better,  could  not  forbear  doing 
him  justice  as  a  prodigy  in  both  kinds.  He  had  signalized  himself,  in  the  schools,  as  a 
philosopher  and  poleinic  of  extensive  knowledge  and  deep  penetration ;  and  went  through 
all  the  courses  with  a  wise  regard  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  each  science.  I  re- 
member him  in  the  Divinity -school  responding  and  dtq[>uting  with  a  perspicuous  energy, 
a  ready  exactness,  and  commanding  force  of  argument,  when  Dr.  Jane  worthily  presided 
in  die  chair ;  whose  condescending  and  disinterested  commendation  of  him  gave  hun 
such  a  reputation,  as  silenced  the  envious  malice  of  his  enemies,  who  durst  not  contradict 
the  approbation  of  so  profound  a  maister  in  theology.  None  of  those  self-sufficient 
creatures,  who  have  either  trifled  with  philosophy,  by  attempting  to  ridicule  it,  or  have 
encumbered  it  with  novel  terms  and  burthensome  explanations,  understood  its  real  weight 
and  purity  half  so  well  as  Mr.  Smith.  He  was  too  discerning  to  allow  of  the  character 
of  unprofitable,  rugged,  and  abstruse,  which  some  superficial  sciolbts,  (so  very  smooth 
and  polite  as  to  admit  of  no  impression)  either  out  of  an  unthinking  indolence,  or  an  ill- 
grounded  prejudice,  had  affixed  to  this  sort  of  studies.  *  He  knew  the  thorny  terms  of 
philosophy  sf  rved  well  to  fence-in  the  true  doctrines  of  religion;  and  looked  upon  school- 
divinity  as  upon  a  rough  but  well-wrought  army,  which  might  at  once  adorn  and  defend 
the  Christian  liero,  and  equip  him  for  the  combat.     % 

Mr.  Smith  had  a.  long  and  perfect  intimacy  with  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics ; 
with  whom  he  had  carefiilly  compared  whatever  was  worth  perusing  in  the  French,  Spa- 
nish, and  Italian,  (to  which  languages  he  was  no  stranger)  and  in  all  the  celebrated 
writers  of  his  own  country.  But  then,  according  to  the  curious  observation  of  the  late 
earl  of  Shaftesbury,  he  kq>t  the  poet  in  awe  by  regular  criticism ;  and,  as  it  were,  married 
the  two  arts  for  theur  mutual  support  and  improvement.  There  was  not  a  tract  of  credit, 
upon  that  subject,  which  he  had  not  diligently  examined,  fram  Aristotle  down  to  Hede- 
lin  and  Bossu;  so  that,  having  each  rule  constantly  before  him,  he  could  carry  the  art 
through  every  poem,  and  at  once  point  out  the  graces  and  deformities.  By  this  means 
be  seemed  to  read  with  a  design  to  correct,  as  well  as  imitate. 

Being  thus  prepared,  he  could  not  but  taste  every  little  delicacy  that  was  set  before 
htm ;  though  it  was  impossible  for  him  at  the  same  time  to  be  fed  and  nourished  with  ^ny 
thing  but  what  was  substantial  and  lasting.     He  considered  the  ancients  and  modems 
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not  as  parties  or  rivals  for  fame,  but  as  architects  upon  one  and  tbe  same  plan,  the  art 
of  poetry;  according  to  which  he  judged,  approved,  and  blamed,  without  flattery  or 
detfactiob.  If  he  did  not  always  commend  tlie  compositioiis  of  oth««,  it  was  not  ill- 
nature  (which  was  not  in  his  temper)  but  strict  justice,  that  would  not  let  him  call  a  few 
flowers  set  in  ranks>  a  glib  measure,  .and  so  many  couplets,  by  the  name  of  poetry :  he 
was  of  Ben  Jonspn's  opinion,  who  could  not  admire 

—  Verses  as  smooth  and  soft  as  cveam, 
Id  which  there  was  neither  depth  nor  stream. 

And  thelefore,  though  his  want  of  complaisance  for  some  men's  overbearing  vanity 
made  him  enemies,  yet  the  better  part  of  mankind  were  obliged  by  the  freedom  of  hb 
reflections. 

I^s  Bodleian  speech,  though  tdien  from  a  remote  and  imperfect  copy,  hath  shown 
the  world  how  great  a  master  he  was  of  the  Ciceronian  eloquence,  mixed  with  the  con* 
ciseness  and  force  of  Demosthenes,  the  elegant  and  moving  turns  of  Pliny,  .and  the  acute 
and  wise  reflections  of  Tacitus. 

Since  Temple  and  Roscommon,  no  man  understood  Horace  better,  especially  as  to  hb 
happy  diction,  rolling  numbers,  beautiful  imagery,  and  alternate  mixture  of  the  soi^andthe 
sublime.  This  endeared  Dr.  Hannes's  odes  to  him,  the  finest  genius  for  Latin  lyric  since 
the  Augustan  age.  His  friend  Mr.  Philips's  ode  to  Mr.  St.  John,  (late  lord  Bolingbroke) 
after  the  manner  of  Horace's  Lusory  or  Amatorian  Odes,  is  certainly  a  master-piece ; 
but  Mr.  Smith't  Pocockius  is  of  the  sublimer  kind,  though,  like.Waller's  writings  upon 
Oliver  Cromwell,  it  wants  not  the  most  delicate  and  surprising  turns  peculiar  to  the 
person  praised.  1  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  thing  like  it  in  Dr.  Bathurst', 
who  had  made  some  attempts  this  way  with  applause.  He  was  an  excellent  judge  of 
humanity ;  and  so  good  an  historian,  that  in  familiar  discourse  he  would  talk  over  the 
most  memorable  facts  in  antiquity,  the  lives,  actions,  and  characters,  of  celebrated  men, 
with  amazmg  facility  and  accuracy.  As  be  had  tliorougbly  read  and  digested  Thuanus's 
works,  so  he  was  able  to  copy  after  him ;  and  bis  talent  in  this  kind  was  so  well  known 
and  allowed,  that  he  had  been  singled  out  by  some  great  men  to  write  a  history ;  which 
it  was  for  their. interest  to  have  done  with  the  utmost  art  and  dexterity.  I  shall  not 
mention  for  what  reasons  this  design  was  dropped,  though  they  are  very  much  to  Mr. 
Smith's  honour.  The  truth  is,  and  I  speak  it  before  living  witnesses,  whilst  an  agreeable 
ccfmpany  could  fix  him  upon  a  subject  of  useful  literature,  nobody  shone  to  greater  ad- 
vantage ;  he  seemed  to  be  that  Meramius  whom  Lucretius  speaks  of: 

^Stiem  tu,  Dea,  tempore  in  omni 
Omnibus  orqatum  voluisti  excellere  rebns. 

His  works  arc  not  many,  and  those  scattered  up  and  down  m  Miscellanies  and  Col- 
lections, being  wrested  from  him  by  his  friends  with  great  difliculty  and  reluctance.  All 
of  them  together  make  but  a  small  part  of  that  much  greater  body,  which  lies  dispersed 
in  the  possession  of  numerous  acquaintance ;  and  cannot  perhaps  be  mad^  entire,  without 
great  injustice  to  him,  because  few  of  them  had  his  last  hand,  and  the  transcriber  was 
often  obliged  to  take  the  liberties  of  a  friend.  His  condolence  for  the  death  of  Mr. 
Philips  is  full  of  the  noblest  beauties,  and  hath  done  justice  to  the  ashes  of  that  second 

'  Dr.  Ralph  Bathurst,  whose  life  and  literary  remains  were  published  in  1761,  by  Hr.  Thomas 
Warton.     C. 
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MikoD,  whose  wiitiags  will  last  at  Uaag  as  the  Eaglith  laagnage,  generority,  and  iralour. 
For  bim  Mr.  Smith  had  contracted  a  perfect  friend^luf ;  a  passion  he  was  most  suscep- 
tible of,  and  whose  laws  he  looked  npon  as  sacred  and  mviolable. 

Every  subject  that  passed  under  his  pen  had  all  the  life,  proportion,  and  embellisfa- 
mente  bestowed  on  it,  which  an  exqaisite  skill,  a  warm  imagination,  and  a  cool  judg* 
ment,  possibly  could  bestow  on  it.  The  epiqoe,  lytk,  elegiac,  every  sort  of  poetiy  lie  , 
touched  upon  (and  he  had  touched  upon  a  great  variety)  was  raised  to  its  proper 
height,  9ud  the  difierences  between  each  of  them  observed  with  a  judicious  accuracy. 
We  saw  the  old  rules  and  new  beauties  placed  m  admirable  order  by  each  other ;  and 
there  was  a  predominant  fency  and  spirit  of  his  own  miused,  superior  to  what  some 
diaw  off  from  the  ancients,  orfi^om  poesies  here  and  there  culled  out  of  tiie  modems, 
by  a  painful  industry  and  servile  imitation.  His  contrivances  were  adroit  and  magni- 
ficent; Ins  images  lively  and  adequate ;  his  sentiments  charming  and  nn^jestic;  his  ex- 
pressions natural  and  bold ;  his  nuni)[>ers  various  and  sounding ;  and  that  enameled 
mixture  of  classical  wit,  which,  without  redundance  and  afectation,  spaHded  tiirough 
bis  writings,  and  were  no  less  pertinent  and  agreeable. 

His  Phaedra  ir  a  consummate  tragedy,  and  the  success  of  it  was  as  great  as  the  inost 
sanguine  expectations  of  Ins  friends  could  promise  or  foresee.  The  number  of  nights, 
and  the  common  method  of  611hig  the  house,  are  not  always  the  surest  marks  of  judg- 
ing what  encouragement  a  play  meets  with  :  but  the  generosity  of  all  the  persons  of  a 
refined  taste  about  town  was  remarkable  on  this  occasion ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
how  zealously  Mr.  Addison  espoused  his  interest,  with  all  the  elegant  judgement  and 
difiiisive  good-natnre  for  which  that  accomplidied  gentleman  and  author  is  so  justly 
vuloed  by  mankind.  But  as  to  Phaedra,  she  has  certainly  made  a  finer  figure  under 
Mr.  Smith's  conduct,  upon  the  English  stage^  than  either  in  Rome  or  Athens ;  and  if 
she  excels  the  Greek  and  Latin  Phsedra,  I  need  not  say  she  surpasses  the  French  one, 
though  embellbbed  with  whatever  regular  beauties  and  moving  sofboess  Racme  himself 
could  give  ber. 

No  man  had  a  juster  notion  of  the  difficulty  of  composmg  tiian  Mr.  Smith  ;  and  he 
iometimes  would  create  greater  difficulties  than  he  had  reason  to  apprehend.  WHting 
^th  ease,  what  (as  Mr.  Wycherley  speaks)  may  be  easily  written,  moved  hb  indignation. 
When  he  was  writing  upon  a  subject,  he  would  seriously  consider  what  Demosthenes, 
Homer,  Virgil,  or  Horace,  if  alive,  would  say  upon  that  occasion,  which  whetted  him  to 
exceed  himself  as  well  as  others.  Nevertheless,  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  finish  se- 
veral subjects  he  undertook  ;  which  may  be  imputed  either  to  the  briskness  of  his  fancy, 
still  hunting  after  new  matter,  or  to  an  occasional  indolence,  which  spleen  and  lassitude 
brought  upon  him,  which,  of  all  hb  foibles,  the  world  was  least  inclined  to  forgive. 
That  thb  was  not  owing  to  conceit  or  vanity,  or  a  fulness  of  himself,  (a  frailty  which  has 
heen  imputed  to  no  less  men  than  Shak^are  and  Jonson)  is  clear  from  hence;  because 
he  left  hb  works  to  the  entire  disposal  of  hb  friends,  whose  most  rigorous  censures  he 
^cn  courted  and  solicited,  submitting  to  their  animadversions,  and  the  fVeedom  thty 
took  with  them,  with  an  unreserved  and  pitident  resignation. 

1  have  seen  sketches  and  rough  draughts  of  some  poems  he  designed,  set  out  ana-^ 
lytically ;  wherein  the  fable,  structure,  and  connection,  the  images,  incidents,  moral, 
episodes,  and  a  great  variety  of  ornaments,  were  so  finely  laid  out,  so  wejil  fitted  to  the 
^^  of  art,  and  squared  so  exactly  to  the  precedents  of  the  ancients,  that  I  have  often 
I^ked  on  these  poetical  elements  with  the  same  concern,  with  which  curious  men  are 
a^ted  at  the  sight  of  the  most  entertaining  remains  and  ruins  of  an  antique  figure  or 
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liiuiding.  Tfa6se  fhipirats  of  the  learned,  wbkh  seme  mea  have  bceo  so  proud  of 
their  pains  in  collecting,  are  useless  rarities,  without  form  and  without  life,  when  com- 
pared with  these  embryos^  which  wftfited  not  spirit  enough  to  preserve  them ;  so  that  I 
•cannot  help  thinking,  that,  if  some  of  them  were  to  come  abroad,  they  would  be  as 
highly  valued  by  the  poets*  as  the  sketches  of  Julio  and  Titian  are  by  the  painters ; 
though  there  is  nothing  in  tliem  but  a  few  outlines,  as  to  the  design  and  proportion. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  Mr.  Smith  had  some  delects  in-his  ccmduct,  which  those  are 
most  apt  to  remember^  who  could  imitate  him  in  notliing  else.  His  freedom  with  liimselr 
'drew  severer  acknowledgements,  from  him  than  all  the  malice  he  ever  provoked  was  ca-| 
pable  of  advancing,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  give  even  his  misfortunes  the  hard  qamej 
of  faults ;  but,  if  the  world  had  half  his  good-nature^  all  the  shady  parts  would  be  en-| 
tirely  struck  out  of  his  cbaraeten  I 

A  man  who,  under  poverty,  calamities,  and  disappomtmeats,  could  make  so  manyj 
friends,  and  those  so  truly  valuable,  must  have  just  and  noble  ideas  of  the  passion  of 
friendship,  in  the  success  of  which  consisted  the  greatest,  if  not  the  only^  happiness  of 
his  life.  He  knew  very  well  what  was  due  to  his  birth,  though  fortune  threw  him  short 
of  it  in  every  other  circumstance  of  life«  He  avoided  making  any,  though  perhaps 
reasonable,  complaints  of  her  dispensations,  under  which  he  had  honour  enough  to  be 
easy,  without  touching  the  favours  she  flung  in  his  way  when  offered  to  him  at  a  price 
of  a  more  durable  reputation.  He  took  care  to  have  no  dealings  with  mankind,  in 
which  he  could  not  be  just;  and  he  desired  to  be  at  no  other  expense  in  his  pretensions 
than  that  of  intrinsic  merit,  which  was  the  only  burthen  and  reproach  he  ever 
brought  upon  his  friends.  He  could  say,  as  Horace  did  of  himself,  what  I  never  yet 
saw  translated : 

Mco  sum  pauper  in  sere.  ' 

At  his  coming  to  town,  no  man  was  more  surrounded  by  all  those  who  really  had  or 
pretended  to  wit,  or  more  courted  by  the  great  men,  who  had  then  a  power  and  oppor- 
tunity of  encouraging  arts  and  sciences,  and  ^ve  proofs  of  their  fondness  for  the  name: 
of  patron  in  many  instancy,  which  will  ever  be  remembered  to  their  glory.  Mr.  Smith's 
character  grew  upon  his  friemls  by  intimacy,  and  out-went  the  strongest  prepossessions  I 
which  had  been  conceived  in  his  favour*  Whatever  quarrel  a  few  sour  cres^tures,  whose ' 
obscurity  is  their  happiness,  may  possibly  have  to  the  age ;  yet  amidst  a  studied- neglect, 
and  total  dbuse  of  all  those  ceremonial  attendances,  fashionable  equipments^  and  exter- 
nal recommendation,  which  are  thought  necessary  introductions  into  the  grande  monde, 
this  gentleman  was  so  happy  as  still  to  please  ;  and  whilst  the  rich,  the  gay,  the  noble, 
and  honourable,  saw  how  much  he  excelled  in  wit  and  learning,  they  easily  forgave  him 
all  other  differences.  Hence.it  was  that  both  his  acquaintance  and  retirements  were  his 
own  free  choice.  What  Mr.  Prior  observes  upon  a  very  great  character  was  true  of  him, 
that  most  qf  his  faults  brought  their  excuse  with  them. 

Those  who  blsmied  him  most  understood  him  least,  it  bemg  the  custom  of  the  vultrar 
to  charge  an  excess  uj^on  the  most  complaisant,  and  to  form  a  character  by  the  moraU 
of  a  few,  who  have  sometimes  spoiled  an  hour  or  two  in  good  company.  Where  onlv 
fortune  is  wantmg  to  make  a  great  name,  that  single  exception  can  never  pass  upon  tlie 
best  judges  and  most  equitable  observers  of  mankind ;  and  when  the  time  comes  for  the 
world  to  spare  theu-  pity,  we  may  justly  enlarge  our  demands  upon  tliem  for  their 
admiration. 

Some  few  years  before  his  death;  he  had  engaged  himself  ui  several  considerable  un- 
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ertakngs^  in  trii  iduch  h^  had  pi^pared  the  world  to  expect  mighty  tfaii^  from  bim. 
have  seen  about  ten  sheets  of  his  English  Pindari  which  exceeded  any  things  of  that 
iod  I  could  ever  hope  for  in  oar  owo  language.  He  had  drawn  out  a  plan  of  a  tragedy 
f  the  Lady  Jane  Grey/^and  had  gone  through  several  scenes  of  it.  But  he  could  not 
ell  have  bequeathed  that  work  to  better  hands  than  where,  I  hear,  it  is  at  present 
Klged ;  and  the  bare  mei^on  of  two  such  names  may  justify  the  largest  expectations, 
Dd  u  sofficient  to  make  the  town  an  agreeable  invitation. 

His  greatest  and  noblest  undertaking  was  Longinus.  He  had  finbhed  an  ^entire 
ran^tioa  of  the  Sublime,  which  he  sent  to  the  reverend  Mr.  Richard  Parker,  a  fiiend 
f  his,  late  of  Merton  College,  an  exact  critic  in  the  Greek  tongue,  from  whom  it 
ame  to  my  iiands.  The  French  version  of  Monsieur  Boileau,  though  truly  valuable, 
ru  far  short  of  it  He  proposed  a^  large  addition  to  this  work,  of  notes  and  observa- 
bns  of  bis  own,  with  an  entire  system  of  the  Art  of  Poetry,  in  three  books,  under 
be  titles  of  Tkought,  Diction^  and  Figure,  I  saw  the  last  of  these  perfect,  and  In  a 
^  <^opyy  in  which  he  showed  prodigious  judgement  and  reading :  and  particularly  had 
eformed  the  art  of  rhetoric,  by  reducing  that  vast  and  confused  heap  of  terms,  with 
vhich  a  long  succession  of  pedants  had  encumbered  the  world,  to  a  very  narrow 
-ompass,  comprehending  all  that  was  useful  and  ornamental  in  poetry.  Under  each 
bead  and  chapter,  he  intended  to  make  remarks  upon  all  the  ancients  and  modems, 
the  Greek,  Latin,  Eng&h,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  poets,  and  to  note  their  several 
beauties  and  defects. 

What  remains  of  his  works  is  left,  as  I  am  informed,  in  the  hands  of  men  of  worth 
and  jadgement,  who  loved  him.  It  cannot  be*supposed  they  would  suppress  any  thing 
that  wal  his,  but  out  of  respect  to  his  memory,  and  for  want  of  proper  hands  to 
finbh  what  so  great  a  genius  had  begun. 

SUCH  is  the  declamation  of  Oldisworth,  written  while  his  admiratioa  was  yet  fresh, 
and  bis  kindness  warm ;  and  therefore  such  as,  without  any  criminal  purpose  of  de- 
ceiving, shows  a  strong  desire  to  make  the  most  of  all  favourable  tnith.  I  cannot 
much  commend  the  performance.  The  praise  is  often  indistinct,  and  the  sentences 
are  loaded  with  words  of  more  poiqp  than  use.  There  b  little,  however,  that  can  be 
coDtradicted,  even  when  a  plainer  tale  comes  to  be  told. 

EDBIUND  NEALE,  known  by  the  name  of  Smith,  was  bom  at  Handley,  the  seat 
of  the  Lechmeres,  in  Worcesterstoe.    The  year  "of  his  birth  is  uncertahl.^ 

He  was  educated  at  Westminster.  It  is  known  to  have  been  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Busby  to  detain  those  youth  long  at  school,  of  whom  he  had  formed  the  highest  ex- 
pectations. Smith  took  his  master's  degree  on  the  8th  of  July,  1696;  he  therefore 
>^  probably  admitted  mto  the  university  in  1689,  when  we  may  suppose  him  twenty 
years  old. 

His  reputation  for  literature  in  his  college  was  such  as  has  been  told ;  but  tlie 
indecency  and  licentiousness  of  his  behaviour  drew  upon  him,  Dec.  24,  1694,  while 
^^  was  yet  only  bachelor,  a  public  admonition,  entered  upon  record  in  order  to 
^  expulsion.  Of  this  reproof  the  effect  is  not  known.  He  was  probably  less 
notorious.    At  Oxford,  as  we  all  know,  much  will  be  forgiven  to  literary  merit ;  and 

^  Bt  bli  epitaph  b<  appears  to  baTe  bten  43  years  old  when  be  died     He  was  consc'iuentl y  bom 
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of  that  he  had  exhibited  sufficient  evidence  by  his  excelknt  odt  oo  6ie  Mi^ 
the  great  orientalist,  Dr.  Pocock,  who  died  in  1691,  and  whose  prase  anlkitl 
written  by  Smith  when  he  had  been  but  two  years  in  the  university. 

This  ode,  which  closed  the  second  volume  of  the  Musse  Anglicaase,  ^Mngh  | 
some  objections  may  be  made  to  its  Latinity,  is  by  fiir  the  best  lyric  1 
that  collection :  nor  do  I  know  where  to  find  it  equalled  amonj^  the 
It  expresses,  with  great  felicity,  images  not  classical  in  classical  diction  :•  its  1 
and  returns  have  been  deservedly  recommended  by  Tnqip  as  modeb  for  i 

He  had  several  imitations  from  Cowley : 

Tetiitur  htnc  tot  senno  cqloribut 
2uot  tu,  Pococki,  dissimilis  tui 

On^or  eflfers,  quot  Ticissim 

Te  memores  celebrare  gaudent* 

I  will  not  commend  the  figure  which  makes  the  orator  pnmoimce  tie  cottmn,  oi  | 
to  coloun  mcntQiy  and  delight.    I  quote  it,  however,  as  an  imitation  of  these  Ind: 

So  many  langaages  he  had  in  store, 

That  only  Faine  shall  speak  of  him  in  mdre.         / 

The  simile,  by  which  an  old  man,  retaining  the  fire  of  his  youth,  is  comp 
Etna  flaming  through  the  snow,  which  Smith  has  used  with  great  pomp,  b 
from  Cowley,  however  little  worth  the  labour  of  conveyance. 

He  proceeded  to  take  his  degree  of  master  of  arts,  July  8,  1696«     Of  the  ( 
which  he  performed  on  that  occasion,  I  have  not  heard  any  thing  memorable. 

As  his  years  advanced,  he  advanced  in  reputation;  for  he  continued  toculthj 
bis  mind,  though  he  did  not  amend  his  irregularities :  by  which  he  gave  so 
offence,   that,  ^  April  24,   17OO,   the  dean  and  chapter  declared  *' the  place  of  1 
Smith  void,  he  having  been  convicted  of  riotous  behaviour  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
an  apothecary :  but  it  was  referred  to  the  dean  when  and  upon  what  occasioD  1 
sentence  should  be  put  in  execution." 

Thus  tenderly  was  he  treated :  the  governors  of  his  college  could  hardly  keq>  hiii 
and  yet  wished  that  he  would  not  force  them  to  drive  him  away. 

Some  time  afterwards  he  assumed  an  appearance  of  decency :  in  his  own  phrase,  be 
whitened  himself,  havmg  a  desire  to  obtain  the  censorship,  an  office  of  honour  and  sone 
profit  in  the  college ;  but,  when  the  election  cam^  the  preference  was  given  to  Mr. 
Foulkes,  his  junior  :  the  same,  I  suppose,  that  joined  with  Freind  in  an  edition  of  pai^ 
of  Demosthenes.  The  censor  is  a  tutor ;  and  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  trust  tb< 
superintendance  of  others  to  a  man  who  took  so  little  care  of  himself. 

From  this  time  Smith  employed  his  malice  and  his  wit  against  the  dean,  Dr.  Aldricb 
whom  he  considered  as  the  opponent  of  his  claim.  Of  his  lampoon  upon  him,  I  one 
heard  a  single  line  too  gross  to  be  repeated. 

But  he  was  still  a  genius  and  a  scholar,  and  Oxford  was  unwilling  to  lose  him :  h 
was  endured,  with  all  his  pranks  and  bis  vices,  bvo  years  longer ;  but  on  Dec.  2C 
1705,  at  the  instance  of  all  the  canons,  the  sentence  declared  five  years  before  was  pv 
in  execution.  I 

The  execution  was,  I  believe^  silent  and  tender ;  for  one  of  his  friends,  from  whoi 
I  learned  much  of  his  life,  appeared  not  to  know  it. 

He  was  now  driven  to  London,  where  he  associated' himself  with  the  Whigs,  whetlK 
because  they  were  in  power,  or  because  the  Tories  bad  expelled  him,  or  because  h 
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iras  a  WUg  hy  princqde,  nay  perhaps  be  doubted*  He  was,  however,  caressed  by 
DCfi  of  great  abilities,  whatever  were  their  party,  and  was  supported  by  the  liberality 
of  those  who  delighted  in  his  conversation.  , 

There  was  once  a  design,  Unted  at  by  Oldiswortb,  to  have  made  him  useful.  One 
evening,  as  he  was  sitting  with  a  friend  at  a  tavern,  he  was  called  down  by  the  waiter; 
md,  having  staid  some  time  below,  came  up  thoughtful.  After  a  pause,  said  he  to  his 
bieod,  **  He  that  wanted  me  below  waS  Addison,  whose  business  was  to  tell  me,  that 
t  history  of  the  Revolation  was  intended,  and  to  propose  that  I  should  undertake  it. 
I  said,  *  What  shall  I  do  with  the  diaracter  of  lord  Sunderland  ?'  and  Addison  im- 
medjately  returned,  '  When,  Rag,  were  you  drunk  last?'  and  went  away.'' 
Capiam  Rag  was  a  name  which  he  got  at  Oxford  by  his  negligence  of  dress. 
This  stoiy  I  beard  from  the  late  Mr.  Clark  of  Lincohi's  Inn,  to  whom  it  was  told 
by  the  friend  of  Smith. 

Such  scruples  might  debar  bim  finom  some  profitable  employments;  but,  as  they  could 
bot  deprive  him  of  any  real  esteem,  they  left  him  many  friends ;  and  no  man  was  ever 
better  introdnoed  to  the  theatre  than  he,  who,  in  that  violent  conflict  of  parties,  had 
a  pnJogne  and  epilogue  from  the  first  wits  on  either  side. 

But  learning  and  nature  will  now  and  then  take  different  courses.  Hb  phiy  pleased 
the  critics,  and  the  eritic»  only.  It  was,  as  Addison  has  recorded,  hardly  heard  the 
third  night.  Smith  had  indeed  trusted  entirely  to  his  merit,  had  ensured  no  band  of 
appiandera,  nor  used  any  artifice  to  force  success,  and  found  that  native  excellence 
^*as  not  sufficient  for  its  own  support. 

The  play,  however,  was  bought  by  Lintot,  who  advanced  the  price  from  fifty 
gttoeas,  the  current  rate,  to  sixty ;  and  Halifax,  the  general  patron,  accepted  the  de- 
dication. Smith's  indolence  kept  liim'  from  writing  the  dedication  till  Lintot,  after 
fiiiitlesB  importunity,  gave  notice  that  he  would  publish  the  play  without  it.  Now, 
Ibeiefore,  it  was  written;  and  Halifax  expected  the  author  with  his  hook,  and  had 
prepared  to  reward  him  with  a  place  of  three  hundred  pounds  a-year.  Smith,  by 
pride,  or  caprice,  or  indolence,  or  bashfiilness,  neglected  to  attend  him,  though 
i^Mibtless  warned  and  pressed  by  his  friends,  and  at  last  missed  his  reward  by  not 
going  to  solicit  it. 

Addiwn  has,  m  die  Spectator,  mentioned  the  neglect  of  Smith's  tragedy  as  disgrace- 
ful to  the  nation,  and  imputes  it  to  the  fondness  for  operas  then  prevailing.  The 
authority  of  Addison  is  great ;  yet  the  voice  of  the  people,  when  to  please  the  people 
b  the  purpose,  deserves  regard.  In  this  question,  I  cannot  but  think  the  people  in  the 
right.  The  faUe  n  mythological,  a  story  which  we  are  accustomed  to  reject  as  false ; 
*ad  the  manners  are  so  distant  fifom  our  own,  that  we  know  them  not  from  sympathy, 
bat  by  stody ;  the  ignorant  do  not  understand  the  action ;  the  learned  reject  it  as  a 
sdiool-bo/s  tale ;  tMcrednhts  odi.  What  I  cannot  for  a  moment  believe,  I  cannot  for  a 
ntomeiit  behold  with  interest  or  anxiety.  The  sentiments  >thus  remote  from  life  are 
^''Boied  yet  further  by  the  diction,  which  is  too  luxuriant  and  splendid  for  dial<^e, 
»d  envelopes  the  thoughts  rather  than  displays  them.  It  is  a  scholar's  play,  such  as 
^  filcase  the  reader  rather  than  the  spectator ;  the  work  of  a  vigorous  and  elegant 
'>^,  accustomed  to  please  itself  with  its  own  conceptions^  but  of  little  acquaintance 
^  the  Qoune  of  life. 

I^ttob  telb  us,  in  one  of  his  pieces,  that  he  had  once  a  design  to  have  written  the 
^'^S^  of  Phsedra ;  but  was  convinced  that  the  action  was  too  mythological. 
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In  1709,  a  year  after  the  exhibition  of  Phaedra*  died  John  Philips,  tiie  friend  an| 

.  fellow-collc^an  of  Smith,  who,  on  that  occasion,  wrote  a  poem,  which  josHce  musj 

place  among  the  test  elegies  which  oar  language  can  show,  an  elegant  mixtnre  o| 

fondness  and  admiration,  of  dimity  and  soihiesi.     There  are  some  passives  to^ 

ludicrous ;  but  evety  human  performance  has  its  faults. 

This  elegy  it  was  the  mode  among  his  friends  to  pimhase  for  ft  guinea ;  and,  as  hi^ 
acquaintance' was  numerous,  it  was  a  very  profitable  poem. 

Of  his  Pindar  mentioned  by  Oldisworth,  I  have  never  otherwise  heard.  Ek 
Longinus  he  intended  to  accompany  with  some  illustrations,  and  had  selected  hi^ 
instances  of  tlte  fake  svbHme  from  the  woi^s  of  Blackmorp. 

He  resolved  to  try  again  the  fortune  of  the  stage,  ^th  the  story  of  Lady  Jan^ 
Grey.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  experience  of  the  IndBcacy  and  incredflnlity  of  i 
mythological  tale  might  determine  hun  to  choose  an  action  from  the  English  hirtDiT 
at  no  great  distance  from  our  own  times,  which  was  to  end  in  sl  viral  ^fonli  producecj 
by  the  operation  of  known  characters. 

A  subject  will  not  easily  occur  that  can  give  more  qiportnnities  of  infsnning 
understanding,   for  which  Smith  was .  unquestionably  qualified,  or  for  moving 
passions,  m  which  I  suspect  him  to  have  had  less  power. 
.   Having  formed  his  plan  and  collected  materials,  he  declared,  that  a  few^ 
would  complete  his  design ;  and,  that  he  might  pursue  his  work  with  less 
avocations,  he  was,  in  June,  1710,  invited  by  Mr.  George  Ducket  to  his  house 
Gairtham  m  Wiltshire.     Here  he  found  such  opportunities  of  indulgence  as  did 
much  forward  his  studies,  and  particularly  some  strong  ale,  too  delicioos  to  be  F^ 
sSsted.    He  ate  and  drank  till  he  found  himself  plethoric :  and  then,  resolving  to 
himself  by  evacuation,  he  wrote  to  an  apothecary  in  the  ne^gfabouiliood  a 
of  a  purge  so  forcible,  that  the  apothecary  thought  it  his  duty  to  delay  it  tiU  he 
given  notice  of  its  danger.    Smith,  not  pleased  with  the  contradiction  of  a  ahopmi 
and  boastful  of  his  own  knowledge,   treated  the  notice  with  rude  ecmtenipt, 
swallo%ved  his  own  m^dkme,  which,  in  July,  171O,  brought  him  to  the  grave, 
was  buried  at  Gartham. 

Many  years  aflerw4rds.  Ducket  communicated  to  Oldmixon,  the  historian,  an  ac< 
count  pretended  to  have  been  received  from  Smith,  that  Clarendon's  History  was,  in 
its  publication,  corrupted  by  Aldrich»-  Smalridge,  and  Atterbury ;  and  that  Sinith  wai 
employed  to  forge  and  insert  the  alterations. 

This  story  was  published  triumphantly  by  Oldmixon,  and  may  be  supposed  to  faa^ 
been  eagerly  received ;  but  its  progress  w^as  soon  checked ;  for,  findmg  its  way  ii^o 
the  journal  of  Trevoux,  it  fell  under  the  eye  of  Atterbury,  then  an  exile  in  France, 
who  immediately  denied  the  charge,  with  this  remarkable  particular,  that  he  never  in 
his  whole  life  had  once  spoken  to  Smith  ^  ;  his  company  being,  as  must  be  inferred, 
not  accepted  by  those  who  attended  to  their  characters. 

The  charge  was  afterwards  vely  diligently  refhted  by  Dr.  Burton,  of  Eton,  a  mas 
embent  for  literature ;  and,  though  not  of  the  same  party  with  Aldrich  and  Atterbuiy, 
too  studious  of  truth  to  leave  them  burthened  with  a  &lse  chaige.    The  testimonies 


I  See  Bishop  Atteibury's  Epistolary  Correspondeocc,  1*799,  vol.  iii.  pp.  126. 133.    In  tfic 
Woric,  voL  i.  p.  3«3,  it  appears  that  Smith  was  at  one  time  Suspected  by  Atterbmy  to  hare  Veen 
author  of  tlie  Tale  of  a  Tub.    N. 
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whieb  he  has  collected  have  convinced  mankindy  that  either  Smith  or  Dadiet  was 
gnilty  of  wilftil  and  malicious  fiilsehood. 

This  controversy  hrou^t  into  view  those  parts  of  Smith's  life  which^  \nth  more 
Ikhmhit  to  his  name,  might  have  l)een  concealed.  < 

Of  Smitfi  I  can  yet  say  a  little  more.  He  was  a  man  of  snch  estimation  among  his 
ttmpanioDs,  that  the  casual  censures  or  praises  which  he  dropped  in  conversation  were 
considered,  like  those  of  Scahger,  as  worthy  of  preservation. 

He  had  great  readiness  and  exactness  of  critidsm,  and  by  a  cursory  glance  over  a 
new  composition  would  exaetly  tell  all  its  fanits  and  beanties. 

He  was  remarkable  for  the  power  of  reading  with  great  rafMdity,  and  of  retimiingy 
wifli  great  fidelity,  what  he  so  easily  collected. 

He  therefore  always  knew  what  the  present  question  required ;  and,  when  his  friends 
expressed  their  wonder  at  his  acquisitions,  made  in  a  state  of  apparent  negligence  and 
drimkenness,  he  never  discovered  his  hours  of  reading  or  method  of  study,  but  in- 
volved himself  in  affected  silence,  and  fed  his  own  vanity  with  their  admiration. 

One  practice  he  had,  which  was  easily  observed :  if  any  thought  or  image  was 
presented  to  his  mind  that  he  could  use  or  unprove,  he  did  not  suffer ,it  to  be  lost; 
but,  amidst  the  jollity  of  ja  tavern,  or  in  th<e  warmth  of  conversation,  veiy  diligently 
committed  it  to  paper. 

Hms  kjivas  that  he  had  gathered  two  quires  of  hints  for  his  new  tragedy ;  of  which 
Kowe,  when  they  were  put  into  his  hands,  could  make,  as  he  says,  very  little  use,  but 
which  the  collector  considered  as  a  valuable  stock  of  materials. 

When  he  came  to  London,  hjl  way  of  life  connected  him  with  the  licentious  and 
dinolute ;  and  he  afiected  the  airs  and  gaiety  of  a  man  of  pleasure ;  but  his  dress  was 
ahvays  deficitet ;  scholastic  cloudmess  still  hung  about  him ;  and  his  merriment  vnis 
>iae  to  produce  the  scorn  of  his  companions. 

With  all  his  carelessness,  and  all  his  vwes,  he  was  one  of  the  murmurers  of  fortune ; 
sad  wondered  why  he  was  mifBoM  to  be  poor,  when  Addison  was  caressed  and 
preferred ;  nor  would  a  very  fitHe  have  contented  him ;  for  he  estimated  his  wants  at 
six  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

In  his  course  of  rea^ng,  it  was  particular,  that  he  had  diligently  perused,  and 
aocwately  remembered,  the  old  romances  of  knight-errantry. 

He  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  merit,  and  was  somethii^  contemptuous  in  his 
treatment  of  those  whotn  he  considered  as  not  qualified  to  oppose  or  contradict  him. 
He  had  manjfiraihies ;  yet  it  caiinot  but  be  supposed  that  he  hail  great  merit,  who  could 
obtain  to  the  same  p&y  a  prologue  fix>m  Addison,  and  an  epilogue  fix>m  Prior;  and 
who  could  have  at  once  the  patronage  of  Halifax,  and  the  praise  of  Oldisworth. 

For  the  power  of  commnnkating  these  minute  memorials,  I  am  mdebted  to  my 
conrerBation  with  Gilbert  Walmsley,  late  registrar  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  of 
Lidifield,  who  was  acquainted  both  vrith  Smith  and  Ducket;  and  declared,  that,  if 
the  tale  concerning  Clarendon  were  forged,  he  should  suspect  Ducket  of  the  falsehood ; 
'*  for  Rag  vras  a  man  of  great  veracity."  • 

Of  Gilbert  Walmsley,  thus  presented  to  my  mind,  let  me  indulge  myself  in  the 
remembrance.  I  knew  him  very  eariy ;  he  was  one  of  the  first  friends  that  literature 
procured  me,  and  I  hope  that  at  least  my  gratitude  made  me  worthy  of  his  notice. 

He  was  of  an  advanced  age,  and  I  was  only  not  a  boy ;  yet  he  ney^r  received  my 
notioiis  widi  contempt*    He  was  a  Ylliig/with  all  the  virulence  and  malevolence  of  h^ 
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party ;  yet  difference  of  opinion  did  not  keep  us  apart.    I  honoured  him,  and  he  en- 

dured  me. 

He  had  mingled  with  the  gay  world,  without  exemption  from  its  vices  or. its  follies, 
but  had  never  neglected  the  cultivation  of  hia  mind  ;^  his  |[>elief  of  revelation  was 
unshaken ;  his  learning  preserved  his  princq>les ;  he  grew  first  regular,  and  then  pious. 

His  studies  had  been  so  various,  that  I  am  not  able  to  name  a  man  of  equal  know- 
ledge. Hb  acquaintance  with  books  was  great ;  and  what  he  did  not  immediately 
know,  he  could  at  least  tell  where  to  £bd.  Such  was  his  amplitude  of  learning,  and 
such  his  copiousness  of  communication,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  day  now 
passes  m  which  I  have  not  some  advantage  from  his  friendship. 

At  this  man's  table  I  enjoyed  many  cheerful  and  instructive  hours,  with  companions 
such  as  are  not  often  found,  with  cme  who  has  lengthened,  and  one  who  has  ghuidened, 
life;  with  Dr.  James,  whose  skill  in  physic  will  be  long  remembered,  and  with  David 
Garrick,  whom  I  hoped  to  have  gratified  with  this  character  of  our  common  friend : 
>  birt  what  are  the  hopes  of  man !  I  am  disappointed  by  that  stroke  of  death,  which  has 
eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations,  and  impoverished  the  public  stock  of  harmless  pleasure. 

In  the  Ubraiy  at  Oxford  is  the  following  ludicrous  analysb  of  Pocockius ; 

Ex  AUTOORAPUO. 

[Sent  by  the  author  to  Mr.  Urry.] 

Opuscvlum  hoc,  Halberdarie  amplissime,  in  lucem  ptoferre  hadenus  -distuli, 
judicii  tui  acumen  subveritus  magis  quam  bipennis.  Tandem  aUquando  odea  banc  ad 
te  mitto  sublimem,  t^ieram,  flebilem,  suavem,  qualem  demum  divinus  (si  Musis  vacaret) 
scripsisset  Gastrellus :  adeo  scilicet  sublimem  ut  inter  legepdum  dormire,  adeo  flebikm 
ut  ridere  veils.  Cujus  elegantiam  ut  melius  inspicias,  vitrsuum  ordinem  &  materiam 
hreviter  referam.  1°""  versus  de  duobus  praelus  decantatis.  2^""  &  3"*  de  Lotharingio, 
cuniculis  subterraneis,  saxis,  pontb,  hostibus,  &  Asift.  4'"*  &  5^  de  catenis,  sudibus, 
uncis,  draconibus,  tigribus  &  crocodilis.  e*",  7"»  8"',  9"*,  de  Gomorrhft,  de  Babylone, 
Babele,  &  quodam  domi  suae  peregrino.  10"',  aliquid  de  quodam  Poeockio.  ll*",  12", 
de  Syrili,  Solymft.  IS*",  14''',  de  Hose4,  k  quercu,  U  de  juvene  quodam  valde  sene. 
15*",  l6"',  de  iEtnS,  &  quomodo  ^tna  Poeockio  fit  valde  similis.  17«",  18"",  de  tubi, 
a«tn>,  umbrft,  flammis,  rotb,  Poeockio  mm  ne^ecto.  Csetera  de  Christianis,  Ottomanis, 
Babyloniis,  Arabibus,  &  gravissim^  agrorum  melancholia ;  de  Csesare  Flacco\  Ncstoie, 
Be  nuserando  juvenis  ciyusdam  florentissimi  fiito,  anno  aetatis  sue  centesimo  praematitf^ 
abrepti.  Qu»  omnia  cum  accun^te  expeuderis,  necesse  est  ut  odcn  banc  meam  ad- 
mirandi  plane  varietate  constare  fetearis.  Subitd  ad  Batavos  profidscor,  lauio  ab  illis 
donandus.  Prius  ver6  Pembrochienses  voco  ad  certamen  Poeticum.  Vale. 
Illustrissima  tua  deosculor  crura. 

£.  SMITH. 


*  Pro  Ffoeeo^  animo  paolo  attentiore,  ooriptissem  Manm, 
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PHiEDRA  AND  HIPPOLITUS, 

A  TRAGEDY. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON^. 

CHARLES  LORD  HALIFAX. 


MY  LORD,  ^ 

As  soon  as  it  was  made  known  that  your  lordship  was  not  displeased  with 
this  play,  my  friends  began  to  value  themselves  upon  the  interest  they  had 
taken  in  its  success;  I  was  touched  with  a  vanity  I  had  not  before  been  ac- 
quainted with,  and  began  to  dream  of  nothing  less  than  £he  immortality  of 
my  work. 

And  I  had  sufficiently  shown  this  vanity  in  inscribing  this  play  to  your 
lordship,  did  I  only  consider  you  as  one  to  whom  so  many  admirable  pieces, 
to  whom  the  praises  of  Italy,  and  the  best  Latin  poem  since  the  Mneid,  that  on 
the  peace  of  Ryswick,  are  consecrated.  But  it  had  been  intolerable  pre- 
sumption to  have  addressed  it  to  you,  my  lord,  who  are  the  nicest  judge  of 
poetry,  were  you  not  also  the  greatest  encourager  of  it ;  to  you  who  excel 
all  the  present  age  as  a  poet,  did  you  not  surpass  all  the  preceding  ones  as 
a  patron. 

For  in  the  times  when  the  Muses  were  most  encouraged,  the  best  writers 
were  countenanced,  but  never  advanced;  they  were  admitted  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  greatest  men,  but  that  was  all  they  were  to  expect.  The 
bounty  of  the  patron  is  no  where  to  be  read  of  but  in  the  works  of  the  poets, 
whereas  your  lordship'^  will  fill  those  of  the  historians. 

For  what  ^nsactions  can  they  write  of,  which  have  not  been  managed 
hy  some  who  were  recommended  by  your  lordship  ?-  'Tis  by  your  lordship's 
ineansy  that  the  universities  have  been  real  nurseries  for  the  state  ;  that  the 
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courts  abroad  are  charmed  by  the  wit  and  learning,  as  well  as  the  sagacity, 
of  our  ministers ;  that  Germany,  Switzerland,  Muscovy,  and  even  Turkey 
itself,  begins  to  relish  the  pohteness  of  the  English  ;  that  the  poets  at  home 
adorn  that  court  which  they  formerly  used  only  to  divert ;  t^at  abroad  they 
travel,  in  a  manner  very  unlike  their  predecessor  Homer,  and  with  an 
equipage  he  could  not  bestow,  even  on  the  heroes  he  designed  to  immortalize. 

And  this,  my  lord,  shows  your  knowledge  of  men  as  well  as  writings,  and 
your  judgment  no  less  than  your  generosity.  You  have  distinguished  be- 
tween those  who  by  their  inclinations  or  abilities  were  qualified  for  the 
pleasure  only,  and  thbse  that  were  fit  for  the  service  of  your  country ;  you 
made  the  one  easy,  and  the  other  useful :  you  have  left  the  one  no  occasion 
to  wish  for  any  preferment,  and  you  have  obliged  the  public  by  the  promo- 
tion of  the  others. 

And  now,  my  lord,  it  may  seem  odd  that  I  should  dwell  on  the  topic  .of 
your  bounty  only,  when  I  might  enlarge  on  so  many  others;  when  I  ought 
to  take  notice  of  that  illustrious  family  firom  which  you  are  sprung,  and  yet 
of  the  great  merit  which  was  necessary  to  set  you  oh  a  level  with  it,  and  to 
raise  you  to  that  house  of  peers,  which  was  already  filled  with  your  relations : 
•when  I  ought  to  consider  the  brightness  of  your  wit  in  private  conv^sation, 
and  the  solidity  of  your  eloquence  in  public  debates ;  when  I  ought  to  ad- 
mire in  you  the  politeness  of  a  courtier,  and  the  sincerity  of  a  friend ;  the 
opeimess  of  behaviour,  which  charms  all  who  address  themselves  to  you,  and 
yet  that  bidden  reserve,  which  is  necessary  for  those  great  affiurs  in  which 
you  are  concerned. 

To  pass  over  all  these  gre^t  qualities,  ray  lord,  and  insist  only  on  your 
generosity,  looks  as  if  I  solicited  it  for  myself;  but  to  that  I  quitted  all 
manner  of  claim  when  I  took  notice  of  your  lordship's  great  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  those  you  advance ;  so  that  all  at  present  my  ambition  aspires  to 
IS,  that  your  lordship  would  be  pleased  to  pardon  this  presumption,  and 
permit  me  to  profess  myself,  with  the  most  profound  respect, 

your  lordship's  most  humble, 

and  most  obedient  servant, 

EDM.  SMITF. 
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EDMUND    SMITH. 


PttMBRA    AND   HIPPOIITUS, 

A  TRAGEDY. 
DRAMATIS  PERSONiC,       ' 

MEN. 

Theseus,  king  of  Crete  -         Mr.  Betterton. 

HippolHos,  his  son ;  in  love  ''ith"^ «    Booth 

Ismena        -        -        -        .     J      ' 
Xycon,  minister  of  state,        -         Mr.  Keen. 
Cratander,  captain  of  the  goards      Mr.  Corey. 

WOMEN.  " 

PhsBdra,  Theseus^s  queen,  in  lovei  ^_  « 
with  Hippolitus         -        J       j  Mrs.  Barry. 

'•^rrii^S^s'"'^^'  ?  '^^^Mrs.  Oldfield. 

GUARDS,  ATTENDANTS. 

[See  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  in  the  Poems  of 
Addison  and  Prior.] 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

Enter  Cratander  and  Lycon. 

X.YCON. 

»nPlS  strange,  Cratander,  that  the  royal  Phaedra 

•*•    Should  still  continue  resolute  in  grief. 
And  obstipately  wretched : 
That  one  so  gay,  so  beautifbl  and  young. 
Of  godlike  virtue  and  imperial  power. 
Should  fly  inviting  joys,  and  court  destruction. 

CRATANDER. 

Is  thprenot  cause,  when  lately  join'd  in  marriage, 
To  have  the  king  her  hushand  call'd  to  war  ? 
Then  for  three  tedious  moons  to  mourn  his  absence. 
Nor  know  his  fate  ? 

LYCON. 

The  king  may  cause  her  sorrow. 
But  not  by  absence.    Oft  Pve  seen  him  hang 
With  gre^y  eyes,  and  knguish  o*er  her  beauties ; 
She  from  his  wide,  deceiv'd,  desiring  arms 
Flew  tasteless,  loathing;  whilst  dejected  Theseus, 
With  mournful  loving  eyes  pursuM  her  flight, 
And  dropt  k  silent  tear. 

CRATANDER.      . 

Ha !  this  is  hatred, 
Thji  is  aversion,  horrour,  detestation  : 
Why  did  the  ^uecn,  who  might  hav^  cull*d 


Why  did  she  give  her  person  and  h6r  throne 
To  one  she  loath'd  ? 


Perhaps  she  thought  it  just 
That  he  should  wear  the  crown  his  valour  sav'd. 

CRATANDER. 
Could  she  not  glut  his  hopes  with  wealth  and 
honour. 
Reward  his  valour,  yet  reject  his  love  ? 
Why,  when  a  happy  mother,  queen,  and  widow  c 
Why  did  she  wed  old  Theseus  ?  While  his  soo> 
The  brave  Hippolitus,  with  eqyal  youth. 
And  equal  beauty,  might  have  fill'd  her  arm& 

LYCON, 

Hippolitus  (in  distant  Scythia  born,    ' 
The  warlike  Amazon,  Camilla*s  son). 
Till  ourqueen^s  marriage,  was  unknown  to  Crete ;. 
And  sure  the  queen  coukl  wish  him  still  tinknowoc 
She  loaths,  detests  him,  flies  his  hated  presence. 
And  shrinks  and  trembles  at  his  very  name. 

CRATANDER. 

Well  may  she  hate  the  prince  she  needs  must  fear  ^ 
He  may  dispute  the  crown  with  Phiedra's  son. 
He's  brave,  he's  fiery,  youthftii,  and  belov»d ; 
His  conraee charms  the  men,  his  form  the  women; 
His  very  sports  are  war. 

LYCON* 

O  !  he's  all  hero,  scorns  th'  inglorious  ease 
Of  laiy  Cr*»te,  delights  to  sh«ne  in  arms,. 
To  wield  the  sword,  and  lanch  the  pointed  spear: 
To  tame  the  generous  horse,  that  nobly  wild 
Neighs  on  the  bills,  and  dares  the  an^ry  lion : 
To  join  the  strusrv^lin?  coursers  to  his  charii>t. 
To  make  their  stubborn  necks  the  rein  obey. 
To  turn,  to  stop,  or  stretch  alon?  the  plain. 
N5ow  the  queen's  sick,  there's  danger  iu  his  cou- 
rage.— 
Be  ready  w  ith  your  guards.—!  fear  Hippolitus. 

[EtH  Crat. 
Fear  him  !  for  what  ?  poor  silly  virtuous  u  retch, 
AflTecting  ploiy,  and  contemning  power : 
Warm  without  pride-,  without  ambition  brave  j 
A  senseless  hero,  fit  to  be  a  tool 
To  those  whose  godlike  souls  are  tum'd  for  empire. 
An  open  honest  fool,  that  loves  and  hates. 
And  yet  more  fool  to  own  it.    He  hates  flatterers, 
He  hates  me  too ;  weak  boy,  to  make  a  foe 
Where  he  might  haw  a  slave.    1  hate  him  too. 
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But  cringe,  and  flatter,  fawn,  adore,  yet  hate  him. 
Let  the  queen  live  or  die,  the  prince  must  fall. 


SMITH'S  POEMS. 


Ismena  ? 


Enter  Ismena. 

What !  still  attending  on  the  queen,  1 

O  charming  virgin !  O  exalted  virtue  ! 

Can  still  your  goodness  conquer  all  your  wrongs  ? 

Are  you  not  r(%b*d  of  your  Athenian  crown  ? 

Was  not  your  royal  father,  Pallas,  slain, 

And  all  his  wretched  race,  by  conquering  Theseus? 

And  do  you  still  watch  o*er  his  consort  Phaedra, 

And  still  repay  such  cruelty  with  love  ? 

I8MENA. 

Let  them  be  cruel  that  delight  in  mischief, 
I*m  of  a  softer  mould,  poor  Phaedra's  sorrows 
Pierce  through  my  yielding  heart,  and  wound  my 
soul. 

LYCOir. 

Jfow  thrice  the  rising  Sun  has  chcer'd  the  world. 
Since  she  renewed  her  strength  with  due  re- 
freshment; 
Thrice  has  the  night  brought  case  to  man,  to  beast. 
Since  wretched  Phaedra  closed  her  streaming  eyes : 
She  flies  all  rest,  all  necessary  food, 
Resolr'd  to  die,  nor  capable  to  live. 

ISMBNA. 

But  now  her  grief  has  wrought  her  into  frenzy  > 
The  images  her  troubled  fancy  forms 
Are  incoherent,  wild ;  her  woids  di^ointed : 
Sometimes  she  raves  for  music,  light,  and  air ; 
Nor  air,  nor  light,  nor  music,  calm  her  pains; 
Then  with  extatic  strength  she  springs  aloft, 
And  moves  and  bounds  with  vigour  not  her  own. 

LYCON. 

Then  life  is  on  the  wing,  then  most  she  sinks 
When  most  she  seems  revi v'd.    Like  boil  ing  water 
That  foams  and  hisses  o'er  the  crackling  wood. 
And  bubbles  to  the  brim ;  ev'n  then  most  wasting. 
When  most  it  swells. 

ISWENA^ 

'    My  lord,  now  try  your  art ; 
Her  wild  disorder  may  disclose  tlie  secret 
Her  cooler  sense  concealed  ;  the  Pythian  goddess 
Is  dumb  and  suUen,  till  with  fury  fitPd 
She  spreads,  she  rises,  growing  t(f  the  sight. 
She  stares,  she  foams,  she  raves ;  the  awfiil  secrets 
Burst  from  her  trembling  lips,  and  ease  the  tor- 
tured maid. 
But  Phaedra  comes,  ye  gods !  how  pale,  how  weak ! 

Enter  Phsedra  and  Attendants. 

PILSDRA. 

Stay,  virgins,  stay,  I'll  rest  my  weary  steps ; 
My^trength  forsakes  me,  and  my  dazzled  eyes 
Ake  with  the  flashing  light,  my  loosen'd  knees 
Sink  under  their  dwWweiglit;  support  me,  Lycon. 
Alas !  I  faint 

LYCON. 

AflTord  her  ease,  kind  Heaven ! 


Why  blaze  these  jewels  round  my  wretched  head ! 
Wby  aU  this  Ubour*4  elogaace  of  Xiress  I 


Why  flow  these  wanton  curia  in  artfril' rings  ! 
Take,  snatch  them  hence !  alas  I  you  all  conspire 
To  heap  new  sorrows  on  my  tortur'd  soul : 
All,  all  conspire  to  make  your  queen  unhappy ! 


This  you  required,  and  to  the  pleasing  ta^k 
Cali'd  your  officious  maids,  and  urg'd  their  art ; 
You  bid  them  lead  you  from  yon  hideous  darknesi 
To  the  glad  cheering  day,  yet  now  avoid  it. 
And  hate  the  light  you  sought. 

PHADRA. 

Oh !  my  Lycon  ! 
Oh  !  how  I  long  to  lay  my  weary  head 
On  tender,  flowery  beds,  and  springing  ^r^ss^ 
To  stretch  my  limbs  beneath  the  spreading  shades 
Of  venerable  oaks,  to  slake  my  thirst 
With  the  cool  nectar  of  refreshing  springs. 

LYCON. 

Pll  sooth  her  freiusy ;  come,  Phadra,  let's  away, 
Let's^to  the  woods,  and  lawns,  and  limpid  streams ! 

PHiEDRA. 

Come,  let's  away,  and  thou,  most  bright  Diana, 
Goddess  of  woods,  immortal,  chaste  Diana ! 
Goddess  presiding  o'er  the  rapid  race, 
Place  me,  O  place  me  in  the  dusty  ring 
Where  youthful  charioteers  contend  for  glory ! 
See  how  they  mount  and  shake  the  flowing  reins  f 
See  from  the  goal  the  fiery  coursers  bound. 
Now  they  strain  panting  up  the  steepy  hill, 
Now  sweep  along  its  top,  now  neigh  along  the  vale ! 
How  the  car  rattles !  how  its  kindling  wheels 
Smoke  in  the  whirl !  The  circling  sand  ascends. 
And  in  the  noble  dust  the  chariot's  lost ! 


LYCON. 


What,  madam  I 


PHADRA. 

Ah,  my  Lycon  !  ah,  what  said  1  i 
Where  was  I  hurry'd  by  my  roving  fancy  I 
My  languiu  eyes  are  wet  with  sudden  tears. 
And  on  my  face  unbidden  blushes  glow. 

'  LYOOlf. 

Blush  then,  but  blush  for  yourdestnictive  silence. 
That  tears  your  soul,  and  weighs  you  down  to  death ; 
Oh !  should  you  die  (ye  powers  foihid  her  death !) 
Who  then  would  shield  from  wrongs  your  helpless 

orphan ! 
O !  he  might  wander,  Phaedra's  son  might  wander, 
A  naked  suppliant  through  the  world  for  aid  ! 
Then  he  may  cry,  invoke  his  mother's  name : 
He  may  be  doom'd  to  chains,  to  shame,  to  d^atb. 
While  proud  Hippolitus  shall  mount  his  throne. 


PILfiDRA. 


O  Heavens  1 


LTCON. 

Ha !  Phsdra,  are  you  touch'd  at  thisi 


Unhappy  wretch  I 
spoke? 


what  name  was  that  yon 
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LYCON. 


And  does  his  name  prov^oke  your  just  resent- 
ments !  * 
Then  let  it  raise  your  fear,  as  well  as  rage : 
Think  bow  you  wrong'd  him,  to  bis  father  wroiig^d 

him  ! 
Think  how  you  drove  him  hei)ce,a  wandering  exile 
To  distant  climes  !  then  think  what  certain  ven- 
geance 
His  rage  may  wreak  on  your  unhappy  orphan  ! 
For  his  sake  then  renew  your  drooping  spirits, 
Feed,  with  new  oil,  the  wasting  lamp  of  life, 
That  « inks  and  trembles,  now,  just  uow  expiring : 
MaUe  haste,  preserve  your  life  1 

PHMDUA, 

Alas !  too  'long, 
Too  long  have  I  preserved  that  guilty  life. 


Guilty !  what  guilt !  has  blood,  has  horrid  murder, 
Imbrued  your  hands ! 

PHiEDRA. 

Alas !  my  hands  are  guiltless : 
But,  oh !  my  heart's  deCrd !  * 

iVe  said  too  much,  forbear  the  rest,  my  Lycon, 
And  let  ine  die  to  save  the  black  coi^sion. 


Die,  then,  but  not  alone !  old  faithful  Lycon 

Shalf  be  a  victim  to  your  cruel  silence. 

Will  you  not  tell  ?  O  lovely,  wretched  queen ! 

By  all  the  cares  of  your  first  infant  years. 

By  all  the  love, and  faith,  and  zeal,  Pve  show'd  you, 

Tell  me  your  griefs,  nnfold  your  hidden  sorrows, 

And  teach  your  Lycon  how  to  bring  you  comfort. 

.  I 
PHiSDRA. 

What  shall  I  say,  malicious,  cruel  powers  ! 

0  where  shall  1  begin  !  O  cruel  Venus  ! 
Uow  fiital  love  has  been  to  all  our  race ! 

LYCON. 

Forget  it,  madam ;  let  it  die  in  silence. 

PHJNDRA. 
O  Ariadne !  O  unhappy  sister ! 

LYCON. 

Cease  to  record  your  sistei's  grief  and  shame. 

PHjfiDRA. 

And  since  the  cruel  god  of  love  requnres  it, 

1  fall  the  last,  and  most  undone  of  all. 

LYCON. 

Do  youthen  love?. 

PHiBDRA. 

Alas  !  I  groan  beneath 
The  pain,  the  guilt,  the  shame,  of  impious  love. 

LYCON. 
Forbid  it.  Heaven ! 


PHJIDRA. 


Do  not  upbraid  me,  Lycon ' 
I  love ! — Alas  I  T  shudder  at  the  name, 
My  blood  runs  backward,  and  my  fauUerin,^  tongue 
Sticks    at    the    souud  ! — I   love  \ — O    righteous 

Heaven ! 
Why  was  I  bom  with  such  a  sonse  of  virtue, 
So  great  abliorrence  of  the  smallest  crime, 
And  yet  a  slave  to  such  impetuous  guilt  • 
Rain  on  me,  gods,  your  plagues,  your  sharpest 

tortures. 
Afflict  my  soul  with  any  thing  but  guilt — 
And  yet  that  guilt  is  mine ! — I'll  think  no  more. 
I'll  to  the  woods  among  the  happier  brutes  : 
Come,  let's  away  I  hark  the  shrill  horn  resounds, 
The  jolly  huntsmen's  cries  rend  the  wide  Heavens ! 
Come,  o'er  the  hills  pursue  the  bounding  stag. 
Come,  chase  the  lion  and  the  foaming  boar, 
Come,  rouse  up  all  the  monsters  of  the  wood. 
For  there,  ev'n  there,  Hippolitus  will  guard  me ! 


Hippolitus ! 


PH^I>RA. 


Who's  he  that  names  Hippolitus  ! 
Ah  !  I'm  betray'd,  and  all  my  guilt  discover'd  ! 
Oh!    give  me.  poison,  swords — I'll  not  live,  not 

bear  it; 
I'll  stop  my  breath ! 

ISMENA. 

I'm  lost,  but  what's  that  loss ! 
Hippolitus  is  lost,  or  lost  to  me  : 
Yet  should  her  charms  prevail  upon  his  soul. 
Should  he  be  false,  1  would  not  wish  him  ill. 
With  my  last  parting  breath  Td  bless  my  lord; 
Then  in  some  lonely  desert  place  expire, 
Whence  my  unhappy  death  should  never  reach 

him, 
Lest  it  should  wound  his  peace,  or  damp  his  joys. 

[Aside. 

LYCON. 

Think  still  the  secret  in  your  royal  breast. 
For  by  the  awful  majesty  of  Jove, 
By  the  all-seeing  Sun,  by  righteous  Minos, 
By  all  your  kindred  gods,  we  swear,  O  Phaedra^ 
Safe  as  our  lives,  weUi  keep  the  fatal  secret 

ISMENA,  ^. 

We  swear,  all  swear,  to  keep  it  ever  secret 

pa«DRA. 

K«ep  it !  from  whom  ?  why  it's  already  koown, 
The  tale,  the  whisper  of  the  babbling  vulgar ! 
Oh !  can  you  keep  it  from  yourselves, unknow  it } 
Or  do  you  think  l*m  so  Ihx  gone  in  guilt. 
That  I  can  see,  can  bear  the  looks,  the  e3re8. 
Of  one  who  knows  my  black  detested  crimes, 
Of  one  who  knows  that  Phaedra  loves  her  son  ? 

LYQpV* 

Unhappy  queen  !  august,  unhappy  race ! 
Oh  !  why  did  Theseus  touch  this  fieital^hore  } 
Why  did  he  save  us  firom  Nicander's  arms. 
To  bring  worse  ruin  on  us  by  his  love  ? 
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His  loFe  indeed  !  for  that  unhappy  hour, 
In  which  the  priests  join'd  Theseus'  hand  to  mine, 
Show*d  the  young  Sc3rthian  to  my  dazzled  eyes. 
Goch !  how  1  shook  !  what  boiling  heat  inflamM 
M  y  panting  breast !  how  from  the  touch  of  Theseus 
My  slack  hand  dropt,  and  all  the  idle  pomp. 
Priests,  altars,  victims,  swam  before  my  sight ! 
The  god  of  loTC,  ev'n  the  whole  god,  possest  me ! 

LTCOM. 

At  once,  at  first  possest  you  ? 

,  PH.«ORA. 

Yes,  at  first ! 
That  fotal  evening  we  pursued  the  chase. 
When  from  behind  the  wood,  with  rustling  sound, 
A  monstrous  boar  nish'd  forth ;  his  baleiiil  eyes 
Shot  glaring  fire,  and  his  stiff-pointed  bristles 
Rose  high  i>pon  his  back ;  at  me  he  made, 
Whetting  his  tusks,  and  churning  hideous  foam  : 
Then,  then  Hippolitus  flew  in  to  aid  me; 
Collecting  all  himself,  and  rising  to  the  blow. 
He  launched  the  whistling  spear;  the  well-aimM 

javelin 
Pierc*d  his  tough  hide,  and  quiver'd  in  his  heart; 
The  monster  fell,  and  gnashing  with  huc:e  tusks 
PlowM  up  the  crimson  earth.  But  then  Hippolitus, 
Gods!  how  he  movM  and  lookM  when  he  ap- 
proached mc ! 
When  hot  and  panting  from  the  savage  conquest, 
I>rcadlu1  as  Mars,  and  as  his  Venus  lovely, 
His  kindling  cheeks  with  purple  beauties  glow'd, 
His  lovMy,  sparkling  eyes  shot  martial  fires : 
Oh  godlike  fbrm !  oh  extasy  and  transport ! 
My  breath  g^rew  short,  my  beating  heart  sprung 

upward. 
And  I«ap'd  and  bounded  in  my  heaving  bosom. 
Alas !  Vm  pleas'd,  the  horrid  story  charms  me. — 
No  more. — ^That  night  with  fear  and  love  I  sickened. 
Oft  I  received  his  fatal  charming  visits ; 
Then  would  he  talk  with  such  an  heavenly  grace, 
liook  with  such  dear  compassion  on  my  pains. 
That  1  could  wish  to  be  so  sick  for  ever. 
My  ears,  my  greedy  eyes,  my  thirsty  soul. 
Drank  gorging  in  the  dear  delicious  poison, 
Till  I  was  lost,  quite  lost  in  impious  love : 
And  shall  I  drag  an  execrable  life : 
And  shall  I  hoard  up  guilt,  and  treasure  vengeance? 

LVCON. 

No;  labour,  strive,  subdue  that  guilt  and  live. 

PHJEOBA. 

Did  I  not  labour,  strive,  all-seeing  powers ! 
Did  I  not  weep  and  pfey,  implore  your  aid  ? 
Burnt  clouds  of  incense  on  your  loaded  altarl  ? 
Oh !  I  calPd  Heav'n  and  Earth  to  my  assistance. 
All  the  ambitious  thirst  of  fame  and  empire, 
And  all  the  honest  pride  of  conscious  virtue : 
I  struggled,  rav*d  ;  the  new-bom  passion  ieign*d 
Ahnighty  in  his  birth. 


To  gain  his  love  ? 


LYCON. 

Did  you  e'er  try 


PHiEDRA. 

Avert  such  crlme«,  ye  powers  ! 
No,  to  avoid  his  love,  I  sought  his  hatred ; 


I  wrone^d  him,  sbunn'd  hlmi  brnidiM  him  from 

Crete, 
I  sent  him,  drove  him,  from  my  longing  sighik : 
In  vain  I  drove  him,  for  his  tyrant  form 
Reign'd  in  my  heart,  and  dwelt  before  my  eyes. 
If  to  the  gods  I  pray»d,  the  very  vows 
I  made  to  Heav'n,  were,  by  my  erring  toogae. 
Spoke  to  Hippolitus.    If  1  try»d  to  sleep. 
Straight  to  my  drowsy  eyes  m^Trestless  fiaocy 
Brought  back  his  &tal  form,  and  curst  my  slamber. 

LYCOV. 

First  let  me  try  to  melt  him  into  love. 


No ;  did  his  hapless  passion  equal  mine, 
I  would  refuse  the  bliss  1  most  desired. 
Consult  my  fame,  and  sacrifice  my  life. 
Yes,  1  would  die.  Heaven  knows, this  very  moment. 
Rather  than  wrong  my  lord,  my  husband  Theseus. 

LYCOW. 

Perhaps  that  lord,  that  husband,  is  no  more; 
He  went  from  Crete  in  haste,  his  army  thin. 
To  meet  the  numerous  troops  of  fierce  Molosaians; 
Yet  though  he  lives,  while  ebbing  life  decays. 
Think  on  your  son. 

FHvEDSA. 

Alas!  that  shocks  me, 
O  let  me  see  my  young  one,  let  mc  snatch 
A  hasty  farewell,  a  last  dying  kiss ! 
Yet  stay,  his  sight  will  melt  my  just  resolves  ; 
But  oh !  I  beg  with  my  last  sallying  breath. 
Cherish  my  babe. 

Enter  Messenger. 

MESSENGER. 

Madam,  I  grieve  to  tell  you 
What  you  must  know — Your  royal  hu8band*s  dead. 

Pa.CDRA. 

Dead !  ib  ye  powers ! 

LYCON. 

O  fortunate  event  * 
Then  earth-bom  Lycon  may  ascend  the  throne. 
Leave  to  his  happy  son  the  crown  of  Jove, 
And  be  adored  like  him.  [Aside.^  Mourn,  mourn, 

ye  Cretans, 
Since  he  is  dead,  whose  valour  sav'd  your  isle. 
Whose  prudent  care  with  flowing  plenty  crowned 
His  peaceful  subjects ;  as  your  towering  Ida 
With  spreading  oaks, and  with  descending  streams. 
Shades  and  enriches  all  the  plains  below. 
Say,  how  he  dy*d. 

X  MESSENGER. 

He  dy»d  as  Theseus  ought. 
In  battle  dy*d ;  Philotas,  now  a  prisoner, 
Tliat,  rushing  on,  fought  ne«t  his  royal  person. 
That  saw  bis  thundering  arm  beatsquadrons  down. 
Saw  the  great  rival  of  Alcides  fall : 
These  eyes  beheld  his  well-known  steed,  beheld 
A  proud  barbarian  glittering  in  bis  arms. 
Encumbered  with  the  spoil. 

PHiEDRA. 

Is  he  then  dead ! 
Is  my  tnuch-ii^ur'd  lord,  my  Theseus,  dead  ! 
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And  doii*t  I  shed  one  tear  upon  his  urn ! 
What,  not  a  sigh,  a  groan,  a  soft  complaint ! 
Ah  !  these  are  tributes  due  from  pious  brides. 
From  a  chaste  matron, .and  a\irtuous  wife: 
But  savage  Love,  the  tyrant  of  my  heart, 
Claims  all  my  sorrows,  and  usurps  my  grief. 

LYCOlf. 

Dismiss  that  grieff  and  give  a  loose  to  joy: 
He's  dead,  the  bar  uf  all  your  bliss  isdeatl; 
live  thf  n,  my  queen,  forget  the  wrinkled  Theseus, 
And  take  the  youthfUl  hero  to  your  arms. 

PfliEORA. 

I  dare  not  now  admit  of  such  a  thought, 
And  ble8s*d  be  Heaven,  that  stccl'd  my  stubborn 

heart, 
That  made  me  shun  the  bridal  bed  of  Theseus, 
And  give  him  empire,  but  refuse  him  love. 


Then  may  bis  happier  son  be  bles{s*d  with  both ; 
Then  rouze  your  soul,  and  muster  all  your  charms. 
Sooth  bis  ambitious  mind  with  thirst  of  empire, 
And  all  his  tender  thoughts  with  soft  allurements. 


But  should  the  youth  refuse  my  profferM  love  ! 

0  should  he  throw  me  from  his  loathing  arms  ! 

1  fear  the  trial ;  for  1  know  Hippolitus 
Fierce  in  the  right,  and  obstinately  good  : 
When  round  beset,  his  virtue,  like  a  flood, 
Breaks  with  resistless  force  tb*  opposing  dams, 
And  bears  the  mounds  alon^;  they're  hurried  on, 
And  swell  the  torrent  they  were  rais'd  to  stop. 

1  dare  not  yet  resolve ;  Pll  try  to  live. 
And  to  the  awful  gods  Til  leave  the  rest. 

LYCON. 

Madam,  your  signet,  that  your  slave  may  ord  Mr 
XVhat's  most  convenient  for  your  royal  service. 


Take  it,  and  with  it  take  the  fate  of  Phsdra : 
And  thou,  O  Venus,  aid  a  suppliant  queen, 
That  owns  thy  triumphs,  and  adores  thy  power : 
O  spare  thy  captives,  and  subdue  thy  foes. 
On  this  cold  Scythian  let  thy  power  be  known, 
And  in  a  lover's  cause  assert  thy  own  ;  ■ 
Then  Crete,  as  Paphos,  shall  adore  thy  shrine ; 
This  nurse  of  Jove  with  gratefVil  fires  shall  shine. 
And  with  thy  father's  flames  shall  worship  thine. 
[Exit  Ph«(|ra,  &c. 

LYCON  solus. 

If  she  proposes  love,  why  then  as  surely 

His  haughty  soul  refuses  it  with  scorn. 

Say  1  confine  him ! If  she  dies,  he's  safe ; 

And  if  she  lives.  Til  work  her  raging  mind* 
A  woman  6Com'd,with  ease  111  work  to  vengeaace: 
With  humble,  fewning,  wise,  obsequious  arts, 
ril  rule  the  whirl  and  transport  of  her  soul ; 
Then,  what  lier  reason  hates,  her  rage  may  act 
When  barks  glide  slowly  through  the  lazy  main. 
The  baiBed  pilots  turn  the  helms  in  vain ; 
When  driven  by  winds,  they  cut  the  foamy  way, 
The  rudders  govern  and  the  ships  obey. 

[Exk. 


ACT  II. 


En/er  Phaedra,.  Lycon,  and  Ismena. 
'  Enter  Messenger. 

MESSENGER. 

Madam,  the  Prince  Hippolitus  attends. 

PHiEDRA. 

Admit  him  t  Where,  where  Phtedra's  now  thy 

soul } 
What — r-Shall  I  speak?    And  shall  my  guilty 

tongue 
Let  this  insulting  victor  know  his  power  ? 
Or  shall  1  still  confine  within  my  brensit 
My  restless  passions  and  "clevouring  flames  ? 
But  see  he  comes,  the  lovely  tyrant  comes. — i— 
He  rushes  on  me  like  a  blaze  of  light, 
1  cannot  bear  the  transport  of  his  presence. 
But  sink  oppressed  with  woe.  [Swoons. 

Enter  Hippolitus. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Immortal  (;ods ! 
What  have  I  done  to  raise  such  strange  abhor* 
rence !  ^ 

What  have  I  dune  to  shake  her  shrinking  nature 
With  my  approach,  and  kill  her  with  my  sight. 

LYCON. 

Alas !  another  grief  devours  her  soul. 
And  only  your  assistance  can  relieve  her. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Hal  make  it  known,  that  1  may  Ay  and  aid  her, 

LYCON. 
But  promise  first,  my  lord,  to  keep  it  secret. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Promise !  I  swear,  on  this  good  sword  I  swenr, 
This  sword,  which  first  gain'd  youtliful  Theseus 

honour ; 
Which  oft  has  punish'd  perjury  and  falsehood ; 
By  thundering  Jove,  by  Grecian  Hercules, 
By  the  majestic  form  of  godlike  heroes. 
That  shine  around,  and  consecrate  the  steel ; 
No  rack8,uo  shame,  shall  ever  force  it  from  me. 


Hippolitus ! 


HIPPOLITUS. 


Yes,  'tis  that  wretchwho  begs  you  to  dismiss 
This  hated  object  firom  your  eyes  for  ever ; 
Begs  leave  to  march  against  the  fo^s  of  Theseus^ 
And  to  revenge  or  share  his  fother's  fate. 

PHiEDRA. 

Oh,  Hippolitus! 
I  own  I've  wrong'd  you,  most  unjustly  wrong'd 

you, 
Drove  you  firom  court,  firom  Crete,  and  firom  your 

fother; 
The  court,  all  Crete,  deplor»d  their  sufiering  hero^ 
And  I  (the  sad  occasion)  most  of  all. 
Yet  could  you  know  relentiiu^  Phasdra's  soul. 
Oh  could  you  think  with  what  reluotaot  grief 
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I  wroDg'd  the  hero,  wh6m  I  wish'd  to  cherish ! 
Ob  !  you'd  confess  me  wretched,  not  unkind. 
And  own  those  ills  did  most  deserve  yoor  pity. 
Which  most  procured  your  hate. 


HIPPOLITUS. 

My  hate  to  Phaedra  ? 
Ha !  could  I  hate  the  royal  spouse  of  Theseus, 
My  queen,  my  mother  ? 

FBJEDRA, 

Why  your  queen  and  mother  ? 
More  humble  titles  suit  my  lost  condition. 
Alas !  the  iron  hand  of  Death  is  on  me. 
And  1  have  only  time  t'  implore  your  pardon. 
Ah  !  would  roy  lord  forget  injurious  Phcdra, 
And  with  compassion  view  her  helpless  orphan ! 
.  Would  he  receive  him  to  his  dear  protection, 
Defend  his  youth  from  all  encroaching  foes ! 

HIFPOUTDS. 

Oh,  VH  defend  him  !  with  my  life  defend  him  ! 
Heavens,  dart  your  judgments  on  this  faithless  head, 
If  I  don't  pay  him  all  a  slave's  obedience. 
And  all  a  father's  lo\'e. 

.    PILfiDIU. 

A  father's  love ! 

Oh  doubtful  sounds !  oh  vain  deceitful  hopes ! 

My  griff's  much  eas'd  by  this  transcending  good- 
ness. 

And  Theseus'  death  sits  lighter  on  my  soul : 

Death  }  He's  not  dead  !  he  lives,  he  breathes,  he 
speaks, 

He  lives  in  you,  he's  present  to  my  eyes, 

1  see  him,  speak  to  him.-        My  heart !  I  rave 

And  all  my  foUy's  known.  - 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Oh  !  glorious  folly  ! 
See  Theseus,  sec,  how  much  your  Phsdra  lov'd 
you. 

\  PHiEDRA. 

Love  him,  indeed  !  dot>",  languish,  die  for  hhn. 
Forsake  my  food,  my  sleep,  all  joys  for  Theseus, 
(But  not  that  hoary  venerable  Theseus) 
But  Theseus,  as  he  was,  when  mantling  blood 
Glow'd  in  his  lovely  cheeks ;  when  his  bright  eyes 
Sparkled  with  youthful  fires;  when  every  grac^ 
Shone  in  the  father,  which  now.  crowns  the  son ; 
When  Theseus  was  Hippolitus. 

HIPPOUTU8. 

Ha !  Amazement  strikes  me ! 
Where  wiU  this  end? 

LTCON. 

Is  't  difficult  to  guess  ^ 
DOCf  not  her  flying  paleness  that  but  now 
Sat  cold  and  languid  in  her  fading  cheek, 
(Where  now  succeeds  a  momentary  lustre) 
Does  not  her  beating  heart,  her  trembling  limbi. 
Her  wishing  looks,  her  speech,  her  present  silence. 
All,  all  proclaim  imperial  Phsdra  loves  you. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

What  do  1  hear  ?  What,  does  no  lightning  flash, 
No  thunder  bellow,  when  such  monstrous  crimes 
Are  ovB^  avow'd,  confest  ?  AJUseeing  Sun  ! 


Hide,  hide  in  thamefuTmght  fty  beamy  1 
And^cease  to  view  the  horrours  of  thy  ^aoc 
Alas'!  I  share  tb'  amazii|g  guilt ;  these  ay» 
That  first  insptrM  the  hltidL  incestuous  flanif^ 
These  ears,  that  heard  the  tale  of  impious  lanFe, 
Are  all  accurs'd,  and  all  deserve  yourt' 


Alas  f  my  lofd,  believe  me  not  so  vile. 
No :  by  thy  goddess,  by  the  chaste  Diaoa* 
None  but  my  first,  my  mucfa-iov'd  lord  ATsannBii^ 
Was  e'er  receiv'd,  in  these  unhappy  arms. 
No  !  for  the  love  of  thee,  of  those  dear  charms. 
Which  now  I  see  are  doornail  to  be  my  niiii, 
I  still  deny'd  my  lord,  my  busfaand  Tbeaeua» 
The  chaste,  the  modest  joys  of  spodess  marriage; 
That  drove  him  hence  to  war,  to  stormy  seas. 
To  rocks  and  v-aves  less  crud  than  his  Phaedra. 

HIPPOLITV9. 

If  that  drove  Tbeeeus  Ufenoe,  then  that  killM 
Theseus, 
And  cruel  Pluedra  kill'd  her  hudiaiid  Theseios. 

PH.CDR4. 

Forbear,  rash  youth,  nor  dare  to  nmze  my 
vengeance; 
You  need  not  urge,  nor  tempt  my  sw^insr  rage 
With  black  reproaches,  scorn,  and  provocation. 
To  do  a  deed  my  reason  would  abhor. 
Long  has  the  secret  struggled  in  my  breast. 
Long  has  it  raCk'd  and  rent  roy  tortur'd  bosom  ; 
But  now  tis  out.  Shame,  r^ge,  confusion,  tear 
And  drive  me  on  to  ict  unheard-of  crimes. 
To  murder  thee,  myself,  and  all  that  know  it. 
As  when  convulsions  cleave  the  labouring  Earth, 
Before  the  dismal  yawn  appears,  the  ground 
Trembles  and  heaves,  the  nodding  boos*^  crash  ; 
He's  safe,  who  from  the  dreadful  warning  flies. 
But  he  that  sees  its  opening  bosom,  dies.      [Exit* 

HIPPOLITUB. 

Then  let  me  take  the  warning  and  retire; 
I'd  rather  trust  the  rough  Ionian  waves. 
Than  woman's  fiercer  rage. 

[Ismena  ^owt  hene\f,  UstemiMg* 


Alas !  my  lord. 
You  must  not  leave  the  queen  to  her  despair. 

HIPPOLITCS. 

Must  not  >  From  thee  ?  From  that  Tile  npstaft 
Lyoon. 


Yes :  from  that  Lycon  who  derives  his  greatnfss 
From  Pluedra's  race,  and  now  would  guard  her  life. 
Then,  sir,  forbear,  and  view  this  royal  signet. 
And  in  her  feithful  slave  obey  the  queen. 

[EtOer  Gmmb. 
Guards,  watch  the  prince,  but  at  that  awful  distance, 
With  that  respect,  it  may  not  seem  confioeuicnt. 
But  only  meant  for  honour. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

So,  confinement  is 
The  honour  Crete  bestows  on  Theseus'  son. 
Am  I  confin'dj  And  is 't  so  soon  forgot. 
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ITben  IMtce   Procrustes'  aims   p'er-ran    your 

kiu^dom? 
When  TOttr'streeCs  echo'd  wttli  the  cries  of  orphans, 
YoQf  ttrieking  maids  dong  round  the  hallowed 

shrines, 
Wlien  all  your  palaces  and  lofty  towers 
SmokM  on  the  earth,  when  tbeced  sky  aiy)und 
Giow^  with  your  city's  flames  (a  dreadful  lustre) : 
Then,  then  my  father  flew  to  your  assistance ; 
Theo  Theseus  sav'dyonr  lives,  estates,  and  honours, 
And  ^  you  thus  reward  the  hero's  toil  ? 
And  do  you  now  confine  the  hero's  son  ? 

LYOON. 
Tske  not  an  easy  short  confinement  iU, 
Which  3rour  own  fefety  and  the  queen's  requires ; 
But  fear  not  aught  from  one  that  joys  to  serve  you. 

H1PPOUTU8. 
O,  I  disdain  thee,  traitor,  but  not  fear  thee. 
Nor  will  I  bear  of  services  from  Lycon. 
lliy  very  looks  are  lies,  eternal  folschood 
Smiles  m  thy  lips  and  flatters  in  thy  eyes ; 
£v'n  in  thy  bumble  face  I  read  my  ruin. 
In  every  cringing  bow  and  fiiwning  smile : 
Why  else  d'you  whisper  out  your  dark  suspicions? 
Why  with  malignant  elogies  increase 
The  people's  fears,  and  pause  me  to  my  ruin  ? 
Why  through    the  troubled    streets   of  frighted 

Gnossus 
Do  bucklers,  helms,  and  polish'd  annour  blaze  } 
Why  sounds  the  dreadful  din  of  instant  war, 
Whilst  still  the  foe's  unknown  ? 


Then  quit  thy  arts. 
Pot  ofi'the  statesman  and  resume  the  judge. 
Thou  Proteus,  shift  thy  various  ibrms  no  more. 
But  boldly  own  the.god.    IMde. — 
That  foe's  too  near,  [To  Hipp. 

The  queen's  disease,  and  your  aspiring  mind, 
Distuji>  all  Crete,  and  give  a  loose  to  war. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Gods !  Dares  he  speak  thus  to  a  monarch's  son } 
And  must  this  earth-bom  slave  command  in  Crete } 
Was  it  for  this  my  god-like  fiather  fought  ? 
Bid  Theseus  bleed  for  Lycon  ?  O  ye  Cretans, 
See  there  your  king,  the  successor  of  Minos, 
And  heir  of  Jove. 

LYCON. 

You  may  as  well  provoke 
That  Jove  you  woi^ship,  as  this  slave  yoii  scorn. 
Go  seize  Alcmseon,  Nicias,  and  all 
ITie  black  abettors  ot  his  impious  treason. 
Now  o'er  thy  bead  th»  avenging  thunder  rolls : 
For  know,  on  me  depends  thy  instant  doom. 
Then  learn,  proud  prince,  to  bend  thy  haughty 

.soul, 
And  if  thou  tbink'st  of  life,  obey  the  queen. 

MIPP0LmJS. 

Then  free  from  fear  or  guilt  I'll  wait  my  doom : 
Whate'er  's  my  feult,  no  stain  shall  blot  my  glory, 
ril  guard  my  honour,  you  dispbse  my  life ; 

lExemU  Lye.  and  Crat 
Since  he  dares  brave  my  rage,  the  danger's  near. 
The  timorous  hounds  that  bunt  the  generous  lion 
Baj  a&r  off,  aad  tremble  in  pursuit ; 


But  when  he  struggles  in  th'  entangling  toils, 
Insultthedying  prey.— —'TIS  kindly  done,  Ismena, 

[Ism.  enten. 
With  all  your  charms  to  visitmy  distress. 
Soften  my  chaitis,  and  make  confinement  easy. 
Is  it  then  given  me  to  behold  thy  beauties ; 
Those  blushing  sweets,those  lovely  loving  eyes  ! 
To  press,  to  strain  thee  to  my  beating  heart. 
And  grow  thus  tcnny  love  ?  What's  liberty  to  this  ? 
What's  fame  or  greatness }  Take  them,  take  them, 

Phflsdra, 
Freedom  and  fkme,  and  in  the  dear  confinement 
Enclose  me  thus  fbr  ever. 


O  Hippolitus ! 
O  I  could  ever  dwell  in  this  confinement ! 
Nor  wish  for  aught  while  I  behold  my  lord  ; 
But  yet  that  wish,  that  only  wish  is  vain. 
When  my  hard  fate  thus  forces  me  to  beg  youy 
Drive  from  jrour  god-like  soul  a  wretched  maid  ; 
Take  to  your  arms  (assist  me  Heaven  to  speak  it) 
Take  to  your  arms  imperial  PhsedrA, 

And  think  of  me  no  more. 

t 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Not  think  of  thee? 
What !  part,  fbr  ever  part  ?  Unkind  Ismena: 
Oh  !  can  you  think  that  death  is  half  so  dreadful 
As  it  would  be  to  live,  and  live  without  thee  ? 
Say,  should  I  quit  thee,  should  I  turn  to  Phedrat 
Say,  coukPst  thou  bear  it  ?  Could  thy  tender  soul 
Endure  the  tormeut  of  despairing  love. 
And  see  me  settled  in  a  rival's  arms } 


Think  not  of  me :  perhaps  my  equal  mind 
May  learn  to  bear  the  fate  the  gods  allot  me. 
Yet  would  you  hear  me ;  could  your  lov'd  Ismena 
With  all  her  charms  o'er-rule  your  sullen  honour. 
You  yet  might  live,  nor  leave  the  poor  Ismena. 

HippoAirus. 
Speak,  if  I  can,  I'm  ready  to  obey. 

ISMENA. 

Give  the  queen  hopet.  '_ 

HIPPOUTD8. 

No  Aore.-— My  soul  disdains  iU 
No,  should  I  try,  my  haughty  soul  would  swell ; 
Sharpen  each  word,  and  threaten  in  my  eyes. 
O  !  should  1  stoop  to  cringe,  to  lie,  forswear  ? 
Deserve  the  ruin  which  I  strive  to  shun } 

ISMSKA. 

O,  I  can't  bear  this  cold  contempt  of  death ! 
This  rigid  virtue,  that  prefiert  your  glory 
To  liberty  or  life.     O  cruel  man  ? 
By  these  sad  sighs,  by  these  poor  streaming  eyes. 
By  that  dear  love  that  makes  us/iow  un)i^py, 
By  the  near  danger  of  that  precious  life. 
Heaven  knows  1  value  much  above  my  own. 
What!  Not  yet  mov'd ?  Areyouresolv'dondeatht 
Then,  ere  'tis  night,  1  swear  by  all  the  powers. 
This  steel  shall  end  my  fears  and  life  together. 

HIPPOLTTUt. 

You  shan't  be  trusted  with  a  life  so' precious. 
No,  to  the  court  I'll  publbh  your  design. 
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"Ev'n  bloody  Lycon  will  prevent  your  fate ; 
Lycon  shall  wrench  the  daggei'  from  your  bosom. 
And  raving  Pbsedra  will  preserve  Ismena. 

I8MENA. 

Pbedra !  Come  on,  Pll  lead  you  on  to  Phasdra ; 
ril  tell  her  all  the  secrets  of  our  love, 
Give  to  her  rage  her  dose  destructive  rival ; 
Her  rival  sure  will  fall,  her  love  may  save  you. 
Come  see  me  labour  in  the  pangs  oif  death, 
My  agnizing  limbs,  my  dying  eyes. 
Dying,  yet  fixt  in  death  on  my  Hippolitus. 

HIPPOMTUS. 

What's  your  design  ?  Ye  powers  !  what  means 
my  love } 

ISMENA. 

She  means  to  lead  you  in  the  road  of  fete ; 
She  means  to  die  with  one  she  can^t  preserve. 
Yet  when  you  see  me  pale  upon  the  earth, 
This  once  lov'd  ^orm  srown  horrible  in  death. 
Sure  your  releikting  soul  would  wish  youM  sav'd  me. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Oh  !  Pll  do  all,  do  any  thing  to  save  you. 
Give  up  my  fame  and  all  my  darling  honour : 
Pll  run,  Pll  fly ;  what  youMl  command  111  say* 


Say,  what  occasion,  chance,  or  Heaven  inf^pires : 
Say,  that  you  love  her,  that  you  lov»d  her  long ; 
Say,  that  you  '11  wed  her,  say  that  you  HI  comply; 
Say,  to  preserve  your  life,  say  any  thing. 

[Exil  Hip. 
Bless  him,  ye  powers !  and  if  it  be  a  crime. 
Oh  !  if  the  pious  fraud  offend  your  justice, 
Aim  all  your  vengeance  on  Ismena's  head  5 
Punish  Ismena,  but  forgive  Hippolitus. 
He's    gone,   and  now    my   brave    resolves    are 

sUgger>d, 
Now  I  repent,  like  some  despairing  wretch 
That  boldly  plunges  in  the  frightful  deep. 
Then  pants,  and  struggles  with  the  whirling  waves, 
And  catches  every  slender  reed  to  save  hiiu. 

CHO. 

But  should  he  do  what  your  commands  enjoin'd 
him, 
Say,  should  be  wed  her  ? 

I9MBVA. 

Should  he  wed  the  queen  ! 
Oh  !  I'd  remember  that  twas  my  request. 
And  die  well  pleas'd  1  made  the  hero  happy. 

CHO. 

Die  !  does  Ismena  then  resolve  to  die  ? 

ISMENA. 

Can  1  then  live  ?  Can  I,  who  lov'd  so  well 
To  part  with  all  my  bliss  to  save  my  lover? 
Qh  !  can  1  drag  a  wretched  life  without  him. 
And  see  another  revel  in  his  arms  ? 
Oh  !  tis  in  death  alone  I  can  have  comfort ! 

JE^i^  Lycon. 

LYCON. 

What  a  rererte  is  this  !  Perfidioos  boy,  . 


Is  this  thy  truth  ?  Is  tliis  thy  boasted  honour? 
Then  all  are  rogues  al^ :  I  never  thojuht 
But  one  man  honest,  ted  that  one  oEnves  ro& 

Ismena  here  !  — ; — 

'Tis  all  agreed,  and  now  the  prince  is'aafe 
From  the  sure  vengeance  of  despairing  lovei 
Now  Phaedra's  rage  is  chaog*!!  to  soft  eudeamKoti. 
She  doats,  she  dies ;  and  few,  but  tedious  days, 
With  endless  joys  will  crown  the  happy  pair. 

ISMENA. 

Does  he  then  wed  the  queen  ? 

LYCON. 

Atleastlthiokso. 
I,  when  the  prince  iq>proacb'd,  not  fer  retired 
Pale  with  ttiy  doubts :  he  spoke ;  th'  attentiveipttfl 
Dwelt  on  his  accents,  and  her  gloomy  eyes 
Sparkled  with  gentler  fires :  be  blushing  bow'd, 
She  trembling,  lost  in  love,  with  soft  confusion 
Receiv'd  his  passion,  and  retumVl  her  own: 
Then  smiling  tum'd  to  me,  and  bid  me  order 
The  pompous  rites  of  her  ensuing  nuptials, 
Which  1  must  uow  pursue.  Farewell,  Ismena.  [£ti 

ISBIENA. 

Then  PU  retire,  and  nat  disturb  their  joyt. 

cuo. 
Stay  and  learn  more. 

ISMENA. 

Ah !  wherefore  should  I  (stav? 
What !  Shall  1  stay  to  rave,t»  upbraid,  to  hold  him  ^ 
To  snatch  the  struggling  charmer  from  her  arms? 
For  could  you  think  that  open  generous  youth 
Could  with  fcign'd  love  deceive  a  jealous  woman  ? 
Could  he  so  soon  grow  artful  in  dissembling  ? 
Ah  !  without  doubt  bis  thoughts  inspired  his  tongue, 
.And  all  his  soul  receiv'd  a  real  love. 
Perhaps  new  graces  darted  from  her  eyes. 
Perhaps  soft  pity  charm'd  his  yielding  soul, 
Perhaps  her  love,  perhaps  her  kingdom  chsim^ 

him; 
Perhaps — Alas !  how  many  things  might  chana 

him! 


Wait  the  success :  it  is  not  yet  decided. 

ISMENA. 

Not  yet  decided  !  Did  not  Lycon  tell  us 
How  he  protested,  sighed,  and  look*d,  and  vow'd ; 
How  the  soft  passion  languish'd  in  bis  eyes  ? 
Yes,  yes,  he  loves,  he  doats  on  Phaedra's  charms.   1 
Now,  now  he  clasps  her  to  his  panting  breast. 
Now  he  devours  her  with  his  eager  eyes. 
Now  grasps  her  hands  and  now  he  looks,  and  vows, 
The  dear  false  things  that  charm'd  the  poor  Ismeni. 
He  conies :  be  still,  my  heart,  the  tyrant  comes. 
Charming,  though  ftdse,  and  lovely  in  his  guilt 

£nUr  Hippolitus. 

HIPPOLTITS. 

Why  hangs  that  cloudy  sorrow  on  your  brow  ? 
Why  do  you  sigh  ?  Why  flow  your  swelling  eyPS 
Those  eyes  tbatus'd  with  joy  to  view  Hippolita^^ 
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ISMENA. 

Mflord,  my  »ti1  is  charm'd  with  your  success; 
Yon  know,  liiy  lord,  my  fears  are  Imt  for  you. 
For  your  dear  life;  and  since  my  death  alone 
Can  make  yon  safe,  that  soon  shall  make  you 

happy.   ' 
Yet  had  you  brought  less  love  to  VhsBdra^s  arms, 
Mysottl  bad  parted  with  a  less  regret. 
Blest  if  sanriving  in  your  dear  remembrance. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Voor  death  ?  My  love !  My  marriage  !  And  to 
Phadra! 
Rear  me,  Ismena. 

ISMENA. 

No,  I  dare  not  hear  you. 
M  though  you've  been  thus  cruelly  unkind. 
Though  you  hare  left  me  for  the  royal  Phsdra, 
Ut  stifl  my  soul  o'er-nins  with  fondness  t'waids 

you; 
Yet  still  I  die  with  joy  to  save  Hippolitus. 

HIPPOUTUS. 

Bic  to  save  me !  Could  1  outlive  Ismena ! 

ISMEWA. 

Yes,  yoQ  »d  outlive  her  in  your  Phaedra's  arms, 
AM  may  you  there  find  every  blooming  pleasure; 
Wi,  may  the  gods  shower  blessings  on  thy  head  ! 
May  the  gpds  crown  thy  glorious  arms  with  con- 
quest, 
*nd  aU  thy  peaceful  days  with  sure  repose ! 
[wj'it  thou  be  blest  with  lovely  Ph8edra*s  charms, 
Jim  for  thy  ease  forgot  the  lost  Ismena  ! 
?»reweU,  Hippolitus. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Ismena,  stay. 
Jay,  hear  me  speak,  or  by  th'  infernal  powers 
11  not  sanrire  the  minute  you  depart. 

ISMENA. 

What  would  you  say  ?     Ah !  don't  deceive  my 


weakness. 


HIPPOLITUS. 


Decei\-e  thee  I  Why,  Ismena,  do  you  wrona:  me  ? 
»hy  doubt  my  faith  ?  O  lovely,  cruel  maid  ! 
^y  wound  my  tender  soul  with  harsh  suspicion  ? 
*  •  by  those  charming  eyes,  by  thy  dear  love, 
ceitber  thought  nor  spoke,  designed  nor  promis'd 
0  love,  or  wed  the  queen* 

ISMENA. 

Speak  on,  my  lord, 
fy  honest  soul  inclines  me  to  believe  thee ; 
od  much  I  fear^  and  much  I  hope  I've  wrong'd 
thee. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Then  thus.  1  came  and  spake,  but  scarce  of  love ; 
be  easy  queen  received  my  faint  address 
^ith  ea^PT  hope  and  unsuspicious  faith, 
vcon  with  seeming  joy  dismiss'd  my  guards, 
\\  srcnerous  soul  disdained  the  .mean  deceit, 
^t  still  deceived  Ler  to  obey  Ismena. 

ISMENA. 

Art  thou  then  true  ?    Thou  art.  Ob,  pardon  me. 


Pai^on  the  errours  of  a  silly  maid. 
Wild  with  her  fears,  and  mad  with  jealousy ; 
For  still  that  fear,  that  jealousy,  was  love. 
Haste  then,  my  lord,  and  save  yourself  by  flight ; 
And  when  you  're  absent,  when  your  god-like  form 
Shall  cease  to  cheer  forlorn  Ismena's  eyes, 
Then  let  each  day,  each  hour,  each  minute,  bring 
Some  kind*  remembrance  of  your  constant  love  f 
Speakof  your  health ,  your  fortune,  and  your  friends 
(For  sure  those  friends  shall  have  my  tenderest 

wishes) 
Speak  much  of  all ;  but  of  thy  dear,  dear  love. 
Speak  jnucb,  speak  very  much,  and  still  speak  on. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Oh !  thy  dear  love  shall  ever  be  my  theme. 
Of  that  alone  I'll  talk  the  live-long  day ; 
But  thus  ril  talk,  thus  dwelling  in  thy  eyes^ 
Tastirrg  the  odours  of  thy  fragrant  bosom. 
Come  then  to  crown  me  with  immortal  joys. 
Come,  be  the  kind  companion  of  my  flight. 
Come  haste  with  me  to  leave  this  fatal  shore. 
The  bark,  before  prepared  for  my  departure. 
Expects  its  freight,  a  hundred  lusty  rowers 
Have  wav'd  their  sinewy  arms,  and  call'd  Hip* 

politns ; 
The  loosen'd  canvass  trembles  with  the  wind. 
And  the  sea  *vhitens  with  auspicious  gales. 

ISMENA. 

Fly  then,  my  lord,  and  may  the  gods  protect 
thee; 
Fly,  ere  insidious  Lycon  work  thy  ruin ; 
Fly,  ere  my  fondness  talk  thy  life  away  ; 
Fly  from  the  queen. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

But  not  from  my  Ismena. 
Why  do  you  force  me  from  your  heavenly  sight. 
With  those  dear  arms  that  ought  to  clasp  me  to 
thee? 

ISMBNA. 

Oh  I  could  rave  for  ever  at  my  fate ! 
And  with  alternate  love  and  fear  possessM. 
Now  force  thee  from  my  arms,  now  snatch  thee 

to  my  breast. 
And  tremble  till  you  go,  but  die  till  you  return. 
Nay,  i  could  go         Ye  gods,  if  1  should  go. 
What  would  fame  say  ?  If  I  shouki  fly  alone 
With  a  ^oung  lovely  prince  that  charm'd  my  soul } 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Say  you  did  well  to  fly  a  certain  ruin. 
To  fly  the  fury  of  a  queen  incens'd, 
To  crown,  with  endless  joys  the  youth  that  Iov*d 

you. 
O !  by  ttie  joys  our  mutual  loves  have  brought. 
By  the  blest  hours  Tve  languish'd  at  your  feet. 
By  all  the  love  you  ever  bore  Hippolitus, 
Come  fly  from  hence,  and  make  him  ever  happy, 

ISMENA. 

Hide  me,  ye  powers ;  I  never  shall  resist. 

HIPPOLITui. 

Will  you  refuse  me  ?  Can  I  leave  behind  me 
All  that  inspires  my  soul,  and  cheers  my  eyes  ? 
Will  you  not  go  ?  Then  here  m  wait  my  doom. 
Come,  raving  l*hsdra,  bloody  Lycon  come ! 
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1  offer  to  your  mge  this  worthless  life. 
Since  'tis  no  longer  my  Ismena's  care. 


O !  baste  away,  my  lord ;  I  go,  I  fly 
Through  all  the  dangers  of  the  boisterous  deep. 
When  the  wind  whistles  through  the  crackling 

masts,  '    ^ 

When  through  the  yawning  ship  the  foaming  sea 
Rowls  bubbling  in;  then,  then  PU  clasp  thee  fast, 
And  in  transporting  love  forget  my  fear. 
Oh  !  I  Will  wander  through  the  Scythian  gloom, 
O^er  ice,  and  hHls  of  CTerlasting  snow :         ^ 
There,  when  the  horrid  darkness  shall  enclose  us, 
When  the  bleak  wind  shall  chill  my  shivering 

limbs, 
Thou  sbalt  alone  supply  the  distant  Son, 
And  cheer  my  gazing  eyes,  and  warm  my  heart 

HIPPOLITU8. 

Conie,  let's  away,  and  like  another  Jason 
ni  bear  ray  beauteous  conquest  through  the  seas: 
A  greater  treasure,  and  a  nobler  prize 
,Thau  he  from  Colchos  bore.  Sleep,  sleep  in  peace, 
Ye  monsters  of  the  woods,  on  Ida's  top 
Securely  roam ;  no  more  my  early  horn 
Shall  wake  the  lazy  day.    Transporting  love 
Reigns  in  my  heart,  and  makes  me  all  its  owi^ 
So  when  bright  Venus  yielded  up  her  charms. 
The  blest  Adonis  languished  in  her  arms  $ 
His  idle  horn  on  fragrant  myrtles  hung. 
His  arrows  scattered,  and  his  bow  unstrung : 
Obscure  in  coverts  lie  his  dreaming  bounds, 
And  bay  the  fancy'd  boar  with  feeble  sounds. 
For  nobler  sports  he  quits  the  savage  fields, 
And  all  the  hero  to  the  Ipver  yields. 


ACT  III. 
Enter  Lycon. 

LYCON. . 

Heateh  is  at  last  appeas'd :  the  pitying  gods 
Have  heard  our  wishes,  and  auspicious  Jove 
Smiles  on  his  native  isle ;  for  Phsdra  lives, 
Restor'd  to  Cr*  te,  and  to  herself,  she  lives ; 
Joy  with  fresh  strength  inspires  her  drooping  limbs. 
Revives  her  charms,  and  o'er  her  faded  cheeks 
Spreads  a  fresh  rosy  bloom,  as  kindly  springs 
With  genial  heat  renew  the  frozen  earth,' 
And  paint  its  smiling  face  with  gaudy  flowers. 
But  see  she  comes,  the  beauteous  Phiedra  comes. 

EnUr  PhsDdra. 
How  her  eyes  sparkle !  How  their  radiant  beams 
Confess  their  shining  ancestor  the  Sun ! 
Your  charms  to-day  will  wound  despairing  crowds. 
And  give  the  pains  you  suffer'd :  nay,  Hippolitus, 
The  fierce,  the  brave,  th'  insensible  Hippolitus 
Shall  pay  a  willing  homage  to  your  beauty. 
And  in  his  turn  adore 

PRSDRA. 

Tii  flattery  aU ;  * 

Yet  when  you  name  the  prince,  that  flattery's 

pleasing. 
You  wish  it  so,  poor  good  old  man,  you  wish  it. 
The  fertile  province  of  Cydonia's  thine ; 


Is  there  aught  else?     Has  happy  Phcdra  aoght, 
In  the  wide  circle  of  her  far-stretch'd  empire? 
Ask,  take,  my  friend,  secure  of  no  repulse : 
Let  spacious  Crete  through  all  her  hundred  citki 
Resound  her  Phsdra's  joy.     Let  altars  smoke, 
And  richest  gums,  and  spice,  and  incense,  roll 
Their  fragrant  wreaths  to  Heaven,  to  pitying 

Heaven, 
Which  gives  Hippolitus  to  Phaedra's  arms. 
Set  all  at  large,  and  bid  the  loathsome  daogeoos 
Give  up  the  meagre  slaves  that  pine  =n  dstkness, 
And  waste  in  grief,  as  did  despairing  Phadra: 
Uit  them  be  cheer'd,  let  the  star\*d  prisoners n(^ 
And  glow  with  generous  wine. — Let  sorrow  case. 
Let  none  be  wretched,  none,  since  Phaedra'i  happy. 
But  now  he  comes,  and  with  an  equal  passion 
Rewards  my  flame,  and  springs  into  my  anus! 

Enter  Messenger. 
Say,  Where's  the  prince  ? 

MESSENGER. 
He's  no  where  to  be  found. 

PO^DRA. 

Perhaps  he  hunts. 

MESSENGER. 

He  hunted  not  to-day. 

PHADRA. 

Ha !  Have  you  search'd  the  walks,  the  cywts, 
the  temples  ? 

'  MESSENGER. 

Search'd  all  in  vain. 

PHiEDRA. 
Did  he  not  hunt  to-day  ? 
Alas!  you  told  me  once  before  he  did  not; 
My  heart  misgives  me. 

LTCOM. 

So  indeed  doth  mine. 

PHiEDRA. 

Could  he  deceive  me  ?  Could  that  god-like  yootl 
Design  the  ruin  of  a  queen  that  loves  hhn  ? 
Oh !  he's  all  truth ;  his  words,  his  looks,  his  eye^ 

Open  to  view  his  inmost  thoughts. He  coisr»! 

Ha!    Who    art   thou?    Whence   com*st  thou| 
.Where's  Hippolitus  ? 

MESSENGER. 

Madam,  Hippolitus  with  fisir  Ismena 
Drove  toward  the  port 

PHJEDRA. 

With  fair  Ismena ! 
Curs'd  be  her  cruel  beauty,  curs'd  her  charms 
Curs'd  all  her  soothing,  fktal,  false  endeannents 
That  heavenly  virgin,  that  exalted  goodness 
Could  see  me  tortur'd  with  despairing  love,       I 
With  artful  tears  could  mourn  my  monstrous  99 

ferings. 
While  her  base  malice  plotted  my  destraoUoa. 

LYCON. 

A  thousand  reasons  crowd  upon  my  soul, 
That  evidence  their  love. 
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PHJEORA. 


Ye«,  yes,  they  lore ; 
"Why  else  should  he  refuse  my  proflfcr»d  bed } 
Why  should  one  warm*d  with  youth,  and  thirst  of 

glory. 
Disdain  a  soul,  a  form,  a  crown  like  mine  ? 


LYCOW. 

Where,  Ly  con,  where  was  then  thy  boasted  cunning? 
Dull,  thoughtless  wretch ! 

PUMDRk, 

O  pains  unfelt  before! 
The  grief,  despair,  the  agonies,  aofl  pangs, 
All  the  wild  fury  of  distracted  love, 
Arc  nonght  to  this.-»Say,  famous  politician. 
Where,  wheo,  and  how,  did  their  first  passion  rise  ? 
Where  did  they  breathe  their  sighs  ?  What  shady 

groves. 
What  gloomy  woods,  conpeal'd  their  hidden  loves  ? 
Alas!  they  bid  it  not;  the  welUpleas*d  Sun 
With  all  his  beams  survey'd  their  guiltless  flame; 
Glad  zephyrs  wafted  their  untainted  sighs, 
And  Ida  echo'd  their  endearing  accents. 
While  I,  the  shame  of  Nature,  hid  in  darkness. 
Far  from  the  balmy  air  and  cheering  light, 
?rert  down  my  sighs,  and  dry'd  my  falling  tears ; 
Searched  a  retreat  to  mourn,  and  watched  to  grieve. 


Now  cease  that  grief^  and  let  your  injur'd  love 
Coatrii^e  due  vengeance ;  let  majestic  Phaedra, 
That  lov*d  the  hero,  sacrifice  the  villain. 
Then  haste,  send  forth  your  ministers  of  vengeance. 
To  sn^h  the  traitor  from  your  rivaPs  arm:i. 
And  force  him  trembling  to  your  awful  presence. 


O  rightly    thought! — Dispatch   th*   attending 
guards. 
Bid  them  bring  forth  their  instruments  of  death ; 
Darts,  engines,  flames,  and  launch  into  the  deep, 
Aod  hurl  swift  vengeance  on  the  perjurM  slave. 
Where  am  1,  gods  ?  What  is't  my  rage  commands  ? 
ET*n  now  he's  gonel  Ev*n  now  the  well-timM  oars 
With  sounding  strokes  divide  the  sparkling  waves, 
And  happy  gales  assist  their  speedy  fli^rht. 
Now  they  embrace,  and  ardent  love  cnflames 
Their  flushing  cheeks,  and  trembles  in  tlu'ir  eyes. 
Now  they  expose  my  weakness  and  my  crimes ; 
Now  to  the  sporting  crowd  they  tell  my  follies. 

Enter  Cratander. 
CRATANDER. 

Sir,  as  I  went  to  seize  the  persons  order'd,         * 
1  met  the  prince,  and  with  him  fair  Ismrna ; 
1  ieiz*d  the  prince,  who  now  attends  without. 

FBiBDRA. 

Haste,  bring  him  in. 

LYCOM. 

Be  quick,  and  seise  Ismena. 
F^fOrr  Hippotitos. 

PHiBORA. 

CoaMst  thou  dfioeiiFe  in«?    Could  a  ion  of 
Tb«seiit 


Stoop  to  so  mean,  so  base  a  vice  as  fVand  } 
Nay  act  such  monstrous  perfidy,  yet  start 
From  promised  love  ? 

HIPPOLITUS. 

My  soul  disdained  a  promise. 


But  yet  yoor  false  equivocating  tongue. 
Your  looks,  your  eyes,  your  every  motion  promisM. 
But  you  tfre  ripe  in  frauds,  and  learned  in  ialsehoodk. 
Look  down,  O  Theseus,  and  behold  thy  son. 
As  Sciron  ikithless,  as  Procrustes  cruel. 
Behold  the  crimes,  the  tyrants,  all  the  monsters. 
From  which  thy  valour  purg'd  the  groaning  Earth : 
Behold  them  all  in  thy  own  son  revived. 

HIPPOLITCt. 

Touch  not  my  glory,  lest  you  stain  your  own; 
I  still  have  strove  to  make  my  glorious  father 
Blush,  yet  rejoice  to  see  himself  outdone  ; 
To  mix  my  parents  in  my  lineal  virtues. 
As  Theseus  just,  and  as  Camilla  chaste. 

PHiBDRA. 
The  godlike  Theseus  never  was  thy  parent 
No,  *twas  some  monthly  Cappadocian  grudge, 
Obedient  to  the  scourge,  and  beaten  to  her  arms. 
Begot  thee,  traitor,  on  the  chaste  Camilla. 
Camilla  chaste !  An  Amazon  and  chaste ! 
That  quits  her  sex,  and  yet  retains  her  virtue. 
See  the  chaste  matron  raoont  the  neighing  steed ; 
In  strict  embraces  lock  the  struggling  warriori 
And  choose  the  lover  in  the  sturdy  foe. 

Enter  Messenger,  and  teems  to  talk  earnestly  with 
Lycon. 

HIPPOUTUS, 

No;  she  refiisM  the  vows  of  godlike  Theseus, 
And  chose  to  stand  his  arms,  hot  meet  his  love ; 
A  nd  doubtful  was  the  fight  The  wide  Thermodoon 
Heard  the  huge  strokes  resound ;  its  frighted  waves 
Conveyed  the  rattling  din  to  distant  shores. 
Whilst  she  alone  supported  all  his  war: 
Nor  till  she  sunk  beneath  his  thundering  am. 
Beneath  which  warlike  nations  bow^d,  would  yield 
To  h<»ne6t  wished  for  love. 

PH/EDRA. 
Not  so  her  son ; 
Who  boldly  ventures  on  forbidden  flames. 
On  one  descended  fVom  the  cruel  Pallas, 
Foe  to  thy  father's  person  and  his  blood; 
Hated  by  him,  of  kindred  yet  more  hated. 
The  la^  of  all  the  wicked  race  he  ruin*d. 
In  vain  n  fierce  successive  hatred  reign'd 
Between  your  sires :  in  vain,  like  Cadmus'  race. 
With  mingled  blood  they  dy»d  the  blushing  Earth. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

In  vain  indeed,  since  now  the  war  is  o'er ; 
We,  like  the  Theban  race,  agree  to  love. 
And  by  our  mutual  flames  and  future  oftpring. 
Atone  for  slaughter  past 

PBiBORA. 

Your  future  offspring. 
Heavens!  What  a  medley's  this >  Whatdaitcon- 
fttsioDy 
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Of  blood  and  death,  of  murder  and  relation  ? 
What  joy 't  bad  been  to  old  disabled  Theseus, 
When  he  should  take  thy  offspring  in  his  anns  ? 
£v'n  in  his  arms  to  hold  an  infant  Pallas, 
And  be  upbraided  with  his  grandsire^s  fate.. 
Oh  barbarous  youth  I 

LYCON. 
Too  barbarous  1  fear. 
Pertiaps  even  now  his  faction's  np  in  arms. 
Since  waving;  crowds   roll  onwards  towards   the 

palace,  ' 

And  rend  the  city  with  tumultnoiLs  damours  ! 
perhaps  to  murder  Phaedra  and  her  son. 
And  give  the  crown  to  him  and  his  Ismena : 
But  V\\  prevent  it,  [Exit  Lycon. 

Ismena  brought  in, 

PHiBDRA. 

^Vhat !  the  kind  Ismena 
That  nurs'd  me,  watch'd  my  sickness!    Oh  she 

watchM  me. 
As  ravenous  vultures  watch  the  dying  lion, 
To  tear  his  heart,  and  riot  in  his  bloocL 
Hark !  Hark,  my  little  infant  cries  for  justice ! 
Oh!  be  appeased,  my  babe,  thou  shalt  have  justice. 
Now  all  the  spirits  of  my  god-like  race 
Enflame  my  soul,  and  urge  me  on  to  vengeance. 
Arsamnes,  Minos,  Jove,  th'  avenging  Sun, 
Inspire  my  fury,  and  demand  my  justice. 
Oh!   ye  shall  have  it;  thou,  Minos,  shalt  ap- 
plaud it ; 
Yes,  thou  sbalt  copy  it  in  their  pains  below. 
Gods  of  revenge,  arise. — He  comes  1  He  comes ! 
And  shoots  himself  through  all  my  kindling  Uood. 
I  have  it  here.«»Now  base  perfidious  wretch. 
Now  sigh,  and  weep,  and  tremble  in  thy  turn. 
'  Yes,  your  Ismena  shall  appease  my  vengeance. 
Ismena  diet :  and  thou  her  pitying  lover 
Doom*dst  her  to  death.— Thou  too  shall  see  her 

bleed;. 
See  her  convulsive  pangs,  and  hear  ^er  dying 

groans : 
Go,  glut  thy  eyes  with  thy  ador'd  Ismena, 
And  hiugh  at  dying  Phsdrat 

HIPPOLITCJS. 

Oh  Ismena! 


Alas!  My  tender  soul  would  shrink  at  death. 
Shake  with  its  fears,  and  sink  beneath  its  pains, 
Ip  any  case  but  this. — But  now  I*n\steerd, 
And  the  near  danger  lessens  to  my  sight 
Now,  if  1  live,  *tis  only  f6r  Hippoiitus, 
And  with  an  equal  joy  I'll  die  to  save  him« 
Yea,  for  his  sake  Pll  go  a  willing  shade. 
And  wait  his  coming  in  th*  Elysian  fields. 
And  there  inquire  of  each  descending  ghost 
Of  my  lov'd  hero's  welfare,  life,  and  honour. 
That  dear  remembrance  will  improve  the  bliss. 
Add  to  th*  Elysian  joys,  and  make  that  Heaven 
more  happy. 

HIPP0LITV9. 

Oh  heavenly  virgin;  [Atiik^'] — O  imperial  Phs- 
dra. 
Let  your  rage  fall  on  this  devoted  head ; 
But  spare,  oh  i  spare  a  guiltless  virgin**  life : 


Think  of  her  youth,  her  innocence,  her  virtue; 
Think,  with  what  waim  compassion  she  bemoao'd 

you; 
Think,  how  she  serv'd  and  watch'd  you  m  your 

sickness ! 
How  ev'ry  rising  and  descending  Sun 
Saw  kind  Ismena  watchimr  o*er  the  qaeen. 
I  only  promised,  1  alone  deceived  you  ; 
And  I,  and  only  I,  should  feel  your  justice. 

ISBfENA. 

Oh !  by  those  powers,  to  whom  I  soon  must 
answer 
For  all  my  faults,  by  that  bright  arch  of  Heaven 
I  now  last  see,  I  wrought  him  by  my  wiles. 
By  tears,  by  threats,  by  every  female  art. 
Wrought  his  disdaining  soul  to  false  compliance 
The  son  of  Theseus  could  not  think  of  fraud, 
'Twas  woman  all. 

PHJCOiU. 

I  see  'twas  woman  all. 
And  woman's  fraud  sliould  meet  with  woaiau*i 

Vengeance. 
But  yet  thy  courage,  truth,  and  virtue  shock  mc; 
A  love  so  warm,  so  firm,  so  like  my  own. 
Oh!    had  the  gods  so  pleasM;   had  boaoteoib 

Heave& 
Bestow'd  Hippoiitus  on  Phaedra's  arms. 
So  had  1  stood  the  shock  of  angry  Fate ; 
So  had  1  given  my  life  with  joy  to  save  him. 

HIPPOUTUS. 

And  can  you  doom  her  death  ?     Can  Miou^'' 
daughter 
Condemn  the  virtue  which  her  soul  adndres? 
Are  not  vdu  Phaedra?  Once  the  boast  of  fsme, 
Shame  of  our  sex,  and  pattern  of  your  own. 

PHiBDltA. 

Am  1  that  Phaedra  >   No. — Another -sonl 
Informs  my  alter'd  frame.    Could  else  Ismens 
Provoke  my  hatred,  yet  deserve  my  love  ? 
Aid  me,  ye  gods,  support  my  sinking  glory, 
Restore  my  reason,  and  confirm  my  virtue. 
Yet,  is  my  rage  ui^ust  ?  Then,  why  was  PhaBdra 
Rescu*d  for  torment,  and  preservM  for  pain? 
Why  did  you  raise  me  to  the  height  h  of  joy, 
Above  the  wreck  of  clouds  and  storms  bclo\r, 
To  dash  and  break  me  on  the  ground  for  ever } 

ISMENA. 

Was  it  not  time  to  urge  him  to  compliance ; 
At  least  to  feign  it,  when  perfidious  Lycon 
Confin'd  his  person,  and  conspir'd  his  death. 

PRfiDRA. 

Confin'd  anddoomM  to  death— O' cruel  Lycon! 
Gould  I  have  doom'd  thy  death  ? — Could  thi-^ 

sad  eyes. 
That  lov'd  thee  living,  e'er  behol^  thee  dead  ? 
Yet  thou  could'st  see  me  die  without  concern, 
Rather  than  save  a  wretched  queen  from  rain. 
Else  could  you  choose  to  trust  the  warring  winds, 
The  swelling  waves,  the  rocks,  thefeithless  sands, 
And  all  the  raging  monsters  of  the  deep ! 
Oh  !  think  you  see  me  on  the  naked  shore ; 
Think  how  I  scream  and  tear  my  scattered  hair; 
Break  from  the  embraces  of  my  shrieking  mai((<, 
And  harrow  on  the  sand  my  bleeding  bosom : 
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TbeD  catch  with  wide-stretch'd  arms  the  empty 

billows, 
And  headlong  plunge  Into  the  gaping  deep. 


BIPPOLITUS. 

O,  dinnal  state !  My  bleeding  heart  relents, 
And  all  my  thoqghts  dissolve  in  tenderest  pity. 

PHiCORA« 

Ifyott  can  pity,  O!  refuse  not  love ; 
But  stoop  to  rule  in  Crete,  the  seat  of  heroes, 
And  nursery  of  gods^A  hundred  cities  * 
Court  thee  Ibr  lord,  where  the  rich  busy  crowds 
Struggle  for  passage  through  the  spacious  streets; 
Where  thousand  ship^o^erahade  the  lessening  main, 
And  tire  the  labouring  wind.    The  suppliant  na- 
tions 
Bonr  to  its  ensigns,  and  with  lowered  sails 
Confess  the  oceau's  queen.     For  thee  alone 
The  winds  shall  blow,  and  the  vast  ocean  rolL 
For  thee  alone  the  ftimM  Cydonian  warriors 
From  twanging  yews  shall  s«Bd  their  htal  shafts. 

HIPPOLITU8. 
Then  let  me  march  their  leader,  not  their  prince; 
And  at  the  head  of  your  renowu*d  Cydonians, 
Bnndish  this  far-&m*d  sword  of  conquering  The- 
seus; 
That  I  may  shake  th*  Egyptian  tyrant's  yoke    • 
From  Asia's  neck,  and  6x  it  on  his  owri; 
That  willing  nations  may  obey  your  laws, 
And  your  bright  ancestor^  the  Sun,  may  shine 
On  nought  but  Phaxira'a.  empire. 

PHMDRA. 

Why  not  thine  ? 
Dost  thou  so  far  detest  my  proffered  bed, 
As  to  refuse  my  crown  ? — O,  cruel  youth ! 
By  all  the  pain  that  wrings  my  torturM  soul ! 
By  all  the  dear  deceitful  hopes  ydu  gave  me ; 
0 !  ease,  at  least  once  more  delude,  my  sorrows. 
For  your  dear  sake  I've  iolt  my  darling  honour ; 
For  you,  but  now  I  gave  my  soul  to  death  : 
For  you  I'd  quit  my  crown,  and  stoop  beneath 
Toe  happy.bondage  of  an  humble  wife. 
WiA  thee  I'd  climb  the  steepy  Ida's  summit. 
And  in  the  scorching  heat  and  chilling  dews, 
f>'er  hills,  o'er  vales,  pursue  the  shaggy  lion : 
Careless  of  danger  and  of  wasting  toil. 
Of  pinchin?  hnnsrer  and  impatient  thirst, 
I'd  find  all  joys  in  thee. 

HIPPOUTW. 
.  Why  stoops  the  qneen 
To  ask,  entreat,  to  supplicate  and  pray. 
To  prostitute  her  crown  and  sex's  honour. 
To  one  whose  humble  thoughts  can  only  rise 
To  be  your  slave,  not  lord  } 


And  is  that  all  ? 
Gods !  Does  he  deign  to  force  an  artful  groan  ? 
Or  call  a  tear  from  his  unwilling  eyes. 
Hard  as  his  native  rocks,  cold  as  his  sword. 
Fierce  as  the  wolves  that  bowl'd  around  his  birth  ? 
He  hates  the  tyrant,  and  the  suppliant  scorns. 
O  Heaven !  O  Minos!  O  imperial  Jove ! 
Bo  ye  not  blush  at  my  degenerate  weakness ! 
Hence  lazy,  mean,  ignoble  passion,  fly ; 
Hence  from  my  soul-— Tb  gone,  'tis  fled  for  ever. 


And  Heaven  inspires  my  thoughts  with  righteoui 

vengeance. 
Thou  shalt  no  more  despise  my  offer'd  love ; 
No  more  Ismena  shall  upbraid  my  weakness. 

[Gz/cAer  Hipp,  xa-on/  to  stab  herself. 
Now  all  ye  kindred  gods  look  down  and  see, 
How  I'll  revenge  you,  and  myself,  on  Phaedra. 

Enter  Lycon,  and  snatches  away  the  tword, 

LYCON. 

Honrour  on  horrour !  Theseus  is  retum'd. 

PHiEDRA. 

Theseus !  Then  what  have  I  to  do  with  life? 
May  1   be  snatch'd  with  winds,  by  earth  o'cnr- 

whelm'd. 
Rather  than  view  the  face  of  injur'd  Thesens. 

Now  wider  still  my  growing  horroura  spread* 
My  &me,  my  virtue,  nay,  my  frenzy's  fled: 
Then  view  thy  wretched  blood,  imperial  Jove, 
If  crimes  enrage  yoti,  or  misfortunes  move ; 
On  me  your  flames,  on  me  your  bolts  employ. 
Me  if  your  anger  spares,  your  pity  should  destroy. 

LYCOl^. 

This  may  do  service  yet. 

[Exit  Lycon,  tarnet  ^ffiht  swards 

H1PP0UTI7&. 

Is  he  retum'd  ?  Thanks  to  the  pitying  god& 
Shall  1  again  behold  his  awful  eyes } 
Again  be  folded  in  his  lovjng  arms  } 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  joy  I  fear  for  Phsdra ; 
I  fear  his  warmth  and  unrelenting  justice. 
O  !  shonld  her  raging  passion  reach  his  ears. 
His  tender  love,  by  anger  fir'd,  -would  turn 
1*0  burning  rage;  as  soft  Cydonian  oil. 
Whose  balmy  juice  glides  o'er  th'  untasting  tongue. 
Yet  touoh'd  with  fire,  with  hottest  flameswill  blaze. 
But  oh^  ye  powers  \  1  see  his  godlike  form, 

0  cxtasy  of  joy !  He  comes,  he  comes ! 
Is  it  my  lord  ?  My  father  ?  Oh !  'tis  he : 

1  see  him,  touch  him,  feel  his  known  embraces, 
^ee  all  the  father  in  bis  joyfol  eyes. 

Enter  Theseus  xsith  others. 
Where  have  you  been,  my  lord?  What  angry 

demon 
Hid  you  from  Crete  ?  From  me  ?— What  god  has 

'sav'd  you  ? 
Did  not  Philotas  see  you  foil  ?  O  answer  me ! 
And  then  I'll  ask  a  thousand  questions  more. 

THKSELS. 

No :  but  to  save  my  life  I  feign'd  my  death ; 
My  horse  and  well-known  arms  confirm'd  the  tale. 
And  hindered  farther  search.    This  honest  Greek 
Conceal 'd  me  in  his  house,  and  cur'd  my  wounds ; 
Procui^d  a  vessel ;  and,  to  bless  me  mc«^ 
Accompany'd  my  flight. 
But  this  at  leisure.     Let  me  now  indulge 
A  fother's  fondness ;  let  me  snatch  thee  thus  ;■ 
Thus  fold  thee  in  my  arms.     Such,  such,  was  I 

[Jimbraees  Hippolitus. 
When  first  I  saw  thy  mother,  chaste  Camilla ; 
And  much  she  lov'd  me.-^OhTDid  Phftdra  view 

me  * 

With  half  that  fondness !— Bat  she's  stiU  unkind  j 
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Elae  ha^ty  joy  had  brought  her  to  these  arms. 
To  welcome  me  to  liberty,  to  life ; 
And  make  that  life  a  blessing.    Come»  my  s5n, 
Let  us  to  Phaedra. 

HIPPOUTUS. 

Pardon  me,  my  lord. 

THB8EUS. 
I^orget  her  former  treatment ;  8he*8  too  good 
Still  to  persist  in  hatred  to  my  son. 

HIPPOLlTtS. 

O !  let  me  fly  from  Crete,--~fn)m  you,  {^Aside. 
and  Phasdra. 

THESEUS. 

My  son,  what meanstbis turn  ?  this  sudden  start  ? 
Wlyr  would  you  fly  from  Crete,  and  from  your 
fitther? 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Not  from  my  father,  but  from  lazy  Crete; 
To  follow  danger,  and  acquire  renown : 
To  quell  the  monsters  that  escaped  your  sword. 
And  make  the  world  confess  me  Thesus*  sod« 


What  can  this  coldness  mean  ?  Retire,  my  son, 
[Exit  Hippolitus. 
While  I  attend  the  queen. — ^What  shock  is  this  ? 
Why  tremble  thus  my  limbs  ?  why  feints  my  heart  ? 
Why  am  I  thrill*d  with  fear,  till  now  unknown  ? 
Where's  now  the  joy,  the  extasy ,  and  transport, 
That  waim'd  my  soul,  and  urg*d  me  on  to  Phaedra? 
O !  had  I  never  lovM  her.  Pad  been  blest. 

Sorrow  and  joy,  in  love,  alternate  reign ; 
Sweet  is  the  Miss,  distracting  is  the  pain. 
So  when  the  Nile  its  fruitful  deluge  spreads. 
And  genial  heat  informs  its  slimy  beds ; 
Here  yellow  harvests  crown  the  fertile  plain. 
There  monstrous  serpents  fright  the  labouring 

swain : 
A  various  product  fills  tbetitten'd  sand, 
Aq|d  the  same  floods  enrich  and  curse  the  land. 


ACT  IV. 
£nier  Lycon  ^ohu* 

LYCON. 

Thu  may  gain  tiiaa  till  all  my  wealth's  embark'd. 
To  ward  my  foes  revenge,  ttnd  finish  mine. 
And  shake  that  empire  which  1  can^t  possess. 
But  then  the  q«nen — She  dies— Why  let  her  die; 
Let  wide  destmction  seize  on  all  together. 
So  Lycon  live.— A  safe  triumphant  exile. 
Great  in  disgrace,  and  envy*d  in  his  fall. 
The  queea!— then  try  thy  art,  and  work  her  passion. 


EnUr  Phaedra  and  Attendants, 
Draw  her  to  act  what  most  her  soul  abhors. 
Possess  her  whole»  and  speak  thyself  in  Phedra. 

VHJBDRA. 
Off,  kl  me  loose;  why,  cruel  barbarous  maids. 
Why  am  1  barr*d  from  Death,  the  common  refuge. 
That  sjpieidi  its  hospitahla  arms  fbr  all  ? 


Why  must  I  drag  th*  insuffarftble  load 
Of  foul  dishonour,  and  despairing  love  ? 
Oh  !  length  of  pain!  Am  I  so  often  dying. 
And  yet  not  dead  ?  Feel  I  so  oft  death's  pangs, 
Nor  once  can  find  its  ease  ? 

XYCON. 

Would  you  now  die  ? 
Now  quit  the  flehl  to  your  insulting  foe  ? 
Then  shall  h«  triumph  o'er  your  blasted  naaie : 
Ages  to  come,  the  universe,  shall  leara 
The  wideimmortal  infamy  of  Pbssdra : 
And  the  poor  babe,  the  idol  of  your  soul. 
The  lovely  image  of  your  dear  dead  lord. 
Shall  be  upbraided  with  his  mother's  crimes; 
Shall  bear  your  shame,  ahaii  sink  beneath  your 

faults ; 
Inherit  your  disgrace,  but  not  your  crown. 

PHiEDRA. 

Must  he  too  fell,  invaivM  in  my  destruction. 
And  only  live  to  rantt  the  name  of  ^hsedra  ? 
Oh  deaf,  unhappy  UAe  t  must  1  bequeath  thee 
Only  a  sad  inheritance  of  woe  } 
Gods !  cruel  gods !  can't  all  my  pains  at4Nie, 
Unless  they  reach  my  infent's  guiltless  head  ? 
Oh  lost  estate !  when  life's  so  sharp  a  torment. 
And  death  itself  can't  ease !     Assist  me,  Lycon, 
^vise,  speak  comfort  to  my  troubled  souk 

LT(iON. 

Tis  you  must  drive  that  trouble  fiom  your  soal; 
As  streams,  wh«p  dam'd,  forget  thair  ancient 

current. 
And  wondering  at  their  banks,  in  other  chaooels 

flow ; 
So  must  you  bend  your  thoughts  from  hopeless  love, 
So  turn  their  course  to  Theseus'  happy  bosom, 
And  crown  bis  eager  hopes  with  wish'd  enjoyment: 
Then  with  fresh  charms  adorn  your  troubled  looks, 
Display  the  beauties  first  inspir'd  his  soul. 
Sooth  with  your  voice/  and  woo  him  with  your 

eyes, 

PHiEDRA. 
Impossible !  What  woo  him  with  these  eyes, 
Still  wet  with  tears  that  flow'dF— but  not  for  The- 
seus? 
This  tongue  so  us'd  to  sound  another  name ; 
What !  tidke  him  to  my  arms !  Ob  awful  Juno ! 
Touch,love,  caress  him !  while  my  wawdrriugfency 
On  other  objects  strays  ?  A  lewd  adultress 
In  the  chaste  bed  ?  And  in  the  father's  arms, 
(Oh  horrid  thought !  Oh  execrable  incest  I) 
Ev'n  in  the  father's  arms  embrace  the  son  > 

LYCON.     * 
Yet  you  must  see  him,  lest  impatient  love 
Should  urge  his  temper  to  too  nice  a  search. 
And  ill-tim'd  absence  should  disclose  your  crims. 

PHiCDRA. 

Could  I,  when  present  to  his  awful  eyes. 
Conceal  the  wild  disorders  of  my  soul } 
Would  not  my  groans,  my  looks,  my  ipiach,  be- 
tray me  ? 
Betray  thee,  Phqsdra!  then  thou  'it  not  betray'd! 
Live,  live  secure,  adoring  Crete  conceals  thee: 
Thy  pious  love,  asd  most  endearing  goodness^ 
Will  charm  the  kind  Hippolitus  to  silence^ 
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Oh  wretched  Ph«dra !  ob  ifi-gtiapded  secret ! 
To  foes  alone  disclosVl ! 

LTCOM.    • 

I  ne^ds  must  fear  th^m, 
Spight  of  their  oaths,  their  tows,  their  imprecations* 

PHADHA. 

Do  imprecations,  oaths,  or  vows  arail  I 
I,  looy^ave  sworn,  eT*n  at  the  altar  sworn 
ftemal  lore  and  endless  faith  to  Theseos ; 
And  yet  am  false,  forsfworn :  the  hallowed  shrine, 
That  heard  me  swear,  is  witness  to  my  falsehood. 
The  youth,  the  very  author  of  my  crimes, 
Ev'n  he  shall  tell  the  fenlt  himself  iaspir'd ; 
The  fata]  eloquence,  that  charm'd  my  soul, 
'  Shall  kvish  all  its  arts  to  my  destruction* 

LYOON. 

Oh  he  will  tell  it  all  !«-Destraction  seite  him  !— 
With  seeming  grief,  and  aggrarattng  pity, 
And  more  to  blacken,  will  excuse  your  folly; 
False  tears  shall  wet  his  unrelenting  eyes, 
And  bis  glad  heart  with  artftil  sight  shall  heave : 
Then  Theseus— How  will  indignation  swell 
His  mighty  heart !  How  hi«  majestic  frame 
Will  shake  with  rage  too  fierce,  too  swift  for  Tcnt ! 
Hov  be  'II  expose  you  to  the  public  BOom, 
And  loathing  crowds   shall   murmur  out  their 

horroar ! 
Then  the  fierce  Scythian— Now  metfainks  1  see 
His  fiery  eyes  with  sullen  pleasures  glow, 
Surrey  your  tortures,  Itnd  insult  your  pangs; 
1  see'  bim,  smiling  on  the  pleaa'd  Ismena, 
Point  out  with  scorn  the  once  proud  tyrant  Phedra. 

PH/BDRA. 

Cnrst  be  his  name  !  May  infbmy  attend  him ! 
May  swift  destmetion  fbll  upon  his  bead, 
Hurl'd  by  the  hand  of  those  he  most  adores !  ^ 

LVCOH. 
By  Heaven ,  prophetictrtith  inspireeyonr  tongue ! 
He  shall  endure  the  shame  he  means  to  give; 
And  aU  the  torments  which  he  heaps  on  you, 
With  juat  revenge,  shall  Theseus  tarn  on  him. 


PH^DRA  A15d  HIPPdLITUS. 

Enter  Theseus. 


jps 


Is  *t  potnbie  ?  Oh  Lycon !  Oh  my  reftage  ! 
Oh  good  old  man  (  thou  oracle  of  wisdom  ! 
Declare  the  means,  that  Phttdrn  may  adwe  theev 


LYCON. 


Aoenaebim  first. 


PHiEDRA. 

Oh  Heaveiis !  Accuse  the  gniftless ! 


Then  be  accursed ;  let  Theseus  know  your  crime ; 
Let  lasting  infamy  overwhelm  your  glory ; 
Let  your  foe  triumph,  and  your  infant  fkU— « 
Shake  off  this  idle  lethargy^ of  pity, 
With  ready  war  prevent  th*  iuTading  foe. 
Preserve  your  glory,  and  secure  your  vengeance 
Be  yours  tho  fruit,  security,  and  ease ; 
The  guilt,  the  danger,  and  the  labour,  mine. 

PHiEDRA. 

Heavens  I  Theseus  comes ! 

VOL.  IS. 


LYCON. 

Declare  your  last  resolves. 

PHJBDRA. 

Do  yon  resolve,  for  Phsedra  can  do  nothing* 

[Exit  Phsedra: 

LYCON. 

Now,  Lycon,  heighten  his  impatient  love. 
Now  raise  his  pity,  now  inflame  his  rage, 
finicken  his  hopes,  then  quash  them  with  despair; 
Work  his  tumultuous  passions  into  frenzy ; 
Unite  them  all,  then  turn  them  on  the  foe. 

THESEUS. 

Was  that  my  queen,  my  wife,  my  idol,  Phaddra? 
Does  she  still  shun  me  ?  Oh  injurious  Heaveni 
Why  did  you  give  me  back  again  to  life  ? 
Why  did  yon  save  me  from  the  rage  of  battle. 
To  let  me  fall  by  her  more  fatal  hatred } 

LYCON. 

H^  hatred !  No,  she  loves  yoir  with  such  fond- 
ness, 

As  none  but  that  of  Theseus  e'er  could  equal ; 

Yet  so  the  gods  have  doom*d,  so  Heaven  will  have 
it, 

She  ne'er  must  view  her  mucll-lov'd  Theseus  more. 

^  THESEUS. 

Not  see  her !  By  my  sufferings  but  I  will. 
Though  troops  embattled  should  oppose  my  pasr 

»ge. 
And  ready  death  should  guard  the  fatal  way. 
Not  see  her !  Oh  1 11  clasp  her  in  these  arms. 
Break  through  the  idle  bands  that  yet  have  held  me, , 
And  seize  the  joys  my  honest  love  may  claim. 

LYCON. 

Is  this  a  time  for  joy  ^  when  Pbsdra's  grie^«* 

TBEtBUa. 
Is  this  a  time  for  grief?  Is  this  ray  welcome 
To  air,  to  life,  to  liberty,  and  Crete  ? 
Not  this  I  hop'd,  when,  uigM  by  ardent  love, 
1  wing'd  my  eager  way  to  Phanlra's  arms ; 
Then  to  my  thoughts  relenting  Phedra  flew. 
With  open  arms,  to  welcome  my  return. 
With  kind  endearingblame  condemn*d  my  rashnei% 
And  made  me  swear  to  venture  out  no  more. 
Oh !  my  warm  soul,  my  boiling  finicy  glow'd 
With  charming  hopes  of  yet  untasted  joys ; 
New  pleasures  fill'd  my  mind,  all  dangers,  pains, 
Wars,  wounds,  defeats,  in  thift  dear  hope  were  lost. 
And  does  she  now  avoid  my  eager  love, 
Pursae  me  still  with  unrelenting  hatred. 
Invent  new  pains,  detest,  loath,  shun  my  sight, 
^y  my  return,  and  sorrow  for  my  aafety  i 

LYCON. 

O  think  not  so  !  for,  by  th'  unerring  godi. 
When  first  I  told  her  of  your  wish'd  return,  . 
When  the  lov  d  name  of  Theseus  reached  her  ears. 
At  that  dear  name  she  reaiM  her  drooping  heed, 
Her  feeble  hands,  and  watery  eyes,  to  Heaven, 
To  bless  the  bounteous  gods :  at  that  dear  name  ' 
The  raging  tempest  of  her  grief  was  cfhn'd ; 
Her  sighs  wece  husb'd,  and  tears  forgot  to  flow. 
o 
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Did  my  retorn  brbg  comfort  to  her  sorrow  ? 
TTien  haste,  couduct  me  to  the  lovely  mourner  : 
O  I  will  kiss  the  pearly  drops  away ; 
Suck  from  her  rosy  lips  the  fragrant  sighs; 
With  other  sighs  her  panting  breast  shall  heave, 
With  other  dews  her  swimming  ejres  shall  naelt. 
With  other  pangs  her  throbbing  heart  shall  beat. 
And  all  her  sorrows  shall  be  lost  in  love. 

LTCON. 
Does  Theseus  bum  with  such  unheard-of  pas* 
sion  ? 
And  must  not  she  with  out-stretch'd  arms  receive 

him, 
And  with  an  equal  ardour  meet  his  vows, 
The  vows  of  one  so  dear !  O  righteous  gods  ! 
Why  must  the  bleeding  heart  of  Theseus  bear 
Such  torturing  pangs  ?  while  Phaxira,dead  to  love, 
No^fr  with  accusing  eyes  on  angry  Heaven 
Stedfastly  gazes,  and  upbraids  the  gods ; 
Now  with  dumb  piercing  grief,  and  humble  shame. 
Fixes  her  gloomy  watry  orbs  to  earth ; 
Now,  burst  with  swelling  anguish,  rends  the  skies 
With,  loud  complaints  of  her  outrageous  wrongs  ! 

THESEUS. 

WrongM !  Is  she  wrong'd  ?  and  lives  he  yet  who 
wroQg*d  her? 

iTCOir. 
He  lives,  so  gr^t,  so  happy,  so  bclovM, 
That  Phaedra  scarce  can  hope,  scarce  wish,  revenge. 

THESEUS. 

Shall'Theseus  live,  and  not  revenge  his  Phsedra? 
Gods!  shall  this  arm,renown*d  forrighteoos  ven- 
geance, 
For  quelling  tyrants,  and  pedressmg  wrongs. 
Now  fiiil  >  Tiow  first,  when  Phaedra's  injured,  foil  ? 
Speak,  Lycon,  haste,  declare  the  secret  villain. 
The  wretch  so  meanly  base  to  iiyure  Phedr% 
So-nshly  brave  to  dare  the  sword  of  Theaeos. 

LTCOir. 

1  dai«  not  speak;    but  sure  her  wrongs  are 
mighty: 
The  pale  cold  hue  that  deadens  all  her  charms, 
Her  sighs,  her  hollow  groans,  her  flowing  tears, 
If  ake  me  suspect  her  monstrous  grief  will  end  her. 

THBBEUf. 

End  her?  end  Theacos  first, and  all  mankind ; 
But  most  that  TtUain,  that  detested  slave, 
That  bnrtal  coward,  that  dark  lurking  wretch ! 

LTCOH. 

O  noble  heat  of  unexampled  love  * 
This  PhSBdra  hop*d,  when  in  the  midst  of  grfef. 
In  the  wild  torrent  of  overwhelming  sorrows, 
8he,groaBiiig,ftiU  ln¥ok»d,sUll  crtlHi  on  Theseus. 


Oh!  Ibegyotti 


THESEUS* 
What?  sUj  when  Phsedra  caUs  ? 

tVCOH. 

Oh!  on  my 
By  all  the  gods,  my  lofd,  I  beg  you  stay; 
As  you  respect  your  peace,  your  life,  yowr._ 
As  Phsdia's  days  are  precious  to  yoor  sool; 
By  all  your  love,  by  all  ber  sorrows*  stay. 

THESEUS. 

Where  lies  the  danger?  wherefore  sbonld  I  sta^ 

LTCOH. 
Your  sudden  presence  would  surprise  bee  foal. 
Renew  the  galling  iMMge  of  her  wrongs,      . 
Revive  her  sorrow,  indignation,  shame; 
And  ail  your  son  would  strike  her  from  year  cfOk 

THESEUS. 

My  son  \ But  be*s  too  good,  too  btwe  «o 

wrong  her, 
-- — ^H'henoe   then   that  shocking   change,  thai 

strong  surprise ; 
That  fright  that  seiz'd  him  at  the  naoie  of  Phadm : 

LTcon. 
Was  he  surprised  ?  that  showed  at  least  renMH«i 

THESEUS. 

Remorse !  for  what  ?  By  Heavens,  my  troabka 
thoughts 
Presage  sonae  dire  attempt, Say,  what  leuMMSil 


Didahethennamemel  DidHieweepingdiarAier 
Invoke  my  name,  and  call  for  aid  on  Theseus  ? 
Oh,  that  lov»d  voice  upbraided  my  delay. 
Why  then  this  stay?  1  come,  I  fly,  oh  Pbcedta! 
Lead  on—Now,  dark  disturber  of  my  peace, 
If  now  thou  'rt  known,  what  luxury  of  vengeancen- 
Uaste,  lead^conduct  me. 


LTCON* 

I  would  not ^yet  I  must.- 


-Tbisyou 


This  Phtsdra  orders;  thrice  her  feuHering  tottgnt 
Bad  me  unfold  the  guilty  scene  to  Theseus : 
Thrice  with  loud  cries  recalled  me  on  my  way. 
And  blam'd  my  speed,  and  chid  my  rash  obedieno^ 
Lest  the  unwelcome  tale  should  wound  yourpfsrti 
At  last,  with  looks  serenely  sad,  she  cryVi, 
**  Go,  tell  it  all  ;**  but  in  such  artful  words. 
Such  tender  accents,  and  such  melting  sounds. 
As  may  appease  his  ra^e,  and  move  his  pity  i 
As  may  incline  him  to  forgive  his  son 
A  grievoos  fiudt,  but  still  a  fuilt  of  lore; 

TBBSEtnU 

Offcive!  irfiatstrangesinpickMMiB^aqraMlt 
As  you  regard  Dty  peace,  declare,  what  loiva! 

LYCOM. 

So  orgM,  T  most  declare ;  yet,  pitying  Heaven, 
Why  must  I  speak  ?  Why  must  unwilling  Lycoa 
Accuse  the  pnnce  of  impious  love  to  Phadra  ? 

THESKi/8. 

Lore  to  bis  mother !  totbe  wifeofTlieaent! 

LYCOIU 

Yes,  at  the  first  moment  he  riewM  her  «ya^ 
Ev»n  at  the  altar,  when  you  jotn*d  your  f 
His  easy  heart  receive  the  guilty  flame. 
And  from  that  time  he  prest  b^  witb  bit 
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THSStVi, 

Vien  twas  fbr  this  she  baniah'd  him  from  Crete ; 
I  thought  it  hatred  all :  O  righteous  hatred  ! 
Forgive  me.  Heaven ;  forgive  me,  injured  Phaedra, 
Tint  I  in  secret  Hare  condemnM  thy  justice. 
Oh  !  twas  all  just,  and  Theseus  shall  revenge, 
Ev'n  on  hia  son,  revenge  his  Phaedra's  wrongs. 

What  etay  toots  are  these  bhmt  honest  heroet. 
Who  with  keen  hunger  gorge  the  naked  hook. 
Prevent  the  bajt  the  statesman's  art  prepares^ 

And  post  to  ruin  ! Go,  believing  fool, 

60  act  thy-  fiBr-fian*d  justice  on  thy  son, 

Kext  on  thyaetf,  aad  both  make  way  for  Lycos. 

TBMBWOK 

Ha  I  am  I  aore  ihe^  wroag'd  ?  perhaps  His 
malice. 
Oavi^  make  it  elear,  make  good  your  accusation, 
Or  treble  fury  shi^l  revenge  my  son. 


Am  I  then  doubted !  and  can  faithftxl  Lycon 
Be  thou^t  to  forge  such  execrable  falsehoods  ? 
Oods !  when  the  queen  unwiiltnirty  complains. 
Can  Ton  snspect  her  truth  ?  O  godlike  Theseus ! 
hthis  the  love  you  bear  unhappy  Phaedra! 
U  this  her  bop'd^for  aid !  Go,  wretched  matron, 
Sieh  to  the  winds,  and  rend  th'  unpitymg  hesivens 
With  thy  vain  sorrows,  since  pelentless  Theseus, 
Thj  hope,  thy  refuge,  Theseus,  will  not  hear  thee ! 

THESBUS. 

Kot  hear  my  Phgedra !  Not  revenge  her  wrongs ! 
Speak,  make  thy  pfooft,  and  then  hu  doom  'a  as 

Asfrhrn  Jove  speaks,  and  high  Olympus  shakes, 
Aod  Pate  his  roioe  obeys. 

iTooir. 

Bear  witness.  Heaven ! 
W%h  what  reluctance  I  produce  this  sword. 
This  fittal  pipof  against  th'  unhappy  prince, 
Lot  it  should  wcMrk  your  justice  to  his  ruin, 
Aad  prove  he  aim'd  at  ^rce,  as  well  as  iucest. 


Cods!  HiaiUusiofliail!  b  this  the  sword 
By  vbich  Procrustes,  Scyron,  Pallas  fell  ? 
h  thb  the  weapon  which  my  darling  son 
Svotato  euipfcy  in  waoght  but  acts  of  honour  } 
Kov,  failhM  yontby  thott  nObly  haft  ftilfilPd 
Thy^erous  promise.  O  most  injur'd  Phaedra ! 
Why  did  I  trufct  to  his  deceitftd  form } 
Why  blamta  thy  justice,  or  suspect  thyhniUi? 

Had  you  this  mom  beheld  his  ardent  eyes, 
Seen  his  arm  locked  in  her  dkhevelM  hair. 
That  weapon  f^ttflriag  o*er  her  trenbUni^  boaom* 
^ilst  she  with  screams  refus'd  his  impious  love, 
Entreating  death,  and  riaing  to  the  wound. 
^\  hud  yonaeeo  her,  when  the  frighted  youth 
Retii*dat  yemr  apptqach :  had  you  then  seen  her» 
In  the  chaste  transports  of  becoming  fury, 
2^  oa.  the  jwofd  to  pieroe  her  guiltless  boaom» 
wyovtBnlhi^,  yotteouldaot  doabt  her  truth. 


,    Oh  impious  monster !  Oh  forgive  me,  Phti^r*  } 
And  may  the  gods  inspire  my  injai'd  soul 
With  equal  vengeance  that  may  suit  bis  Crimea* 

LTCON. 

For  PhSBdra*8  sake,  forbear  to  talk  of  vengeance; 
That  with  neW  pains  would  wound  her  tender 

breast: 
Send  htm  away  from  Crete,  and  by  his  absence 
Give  Phaedra  quiet;  and  afford  him  mercy. 

THESEUS. 

Mercy !  for  what !  Oh !  well  has  he  rewarded 
Poor  Phaedni's  mercy. Oh   most   barbaitrat. 

traitor! 
To  wrong  such  beauty,  and  insult  such  goodness. 
Mercy!  what's  that?  a  virtue  coin'd  by  villains  ^ 
Who  praise  the  weakness  which  supports  th^r  . 

crimes, 
fie  mute,  and  fly,  lest  when  my  rage  is  roused. 
Thou  for  thyself  in  vain  implore  my  mercy. 

tVCON. 

Dull  fool,  I  laugh  at  mercy  more  than  tho«doct» 
More  than  I  do  the  justice  thou  *art  so  fond  of. 
Now  come,  young  hero,  to  thy  father's  arms, 
ReoeiTe  the  due  reward  of  haughty  virtue ; 
Now  boast  thy  race,and  laugh  at  earth-born  Lycoiw 

[EasiL 
>  Enter  HippoUtm* 

THSSBOf* 

Yetcanitbe? ^Is  this  th'imsefltucns  villain^ 

How  great  his  presence,  how  erect  his  look. 
How  every  grace,  how  all  his  virtuous  mother 
Shines  in  his  fiice,  and  charms  me  from  his  eyea  f 
Oh  Neptune  !  Oh,  great  founder  of  oar  race ! 
Why  was  he  firamM  with  such  a  godlike  lOok  ? 
Why  wears  he  not  some  most  detested  fbrm« 
Baleful  to  sight,  as  horrible  to  thought; 
That  I  might  act  my  justice  without  giief»    ■ 
Punish  the  villain,  nor  regret  the  son  ? 

HIPPOUTUt. 

May  I  presume  to  ask,  what  secret  ease 
Broods  in  your  breast,  and  clouds  your  royal  browl 
Why  dart  your  awful  eyes  those  angry  beams» 
And  fright  Hippolitus,  they  us'd  to  cheer  ? 


Answer  me  first :  when  callM  to  wait  on  Phtedni, 
What  sudden  fiear  sarprisM  your  troubled  aoul} 
Why  did  your  ebbing  Mood  forsake  yonr  cheeksi 
Why  did  you  hasten  from  your  fsther^s  arma. 
To  shun  the  queen  your  duty  bids  you  please  i 

>      aiPPOJUTDfl. 

My  lord,  to  please  the  queen,  Fm  forc'd  to 
shun  her, 
And  keep  thia  hated  object  from  her  sigh^ 


Say»  wh«b%  theeanae  of  her  infelerate  hatred  » 


HIPPOUTUS. 

My  lMd»  aayet  I  never  gave  her 


Oh  were  it  so !  [4^0  When  kat  did  you  91^ 
telldhe^^ 
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nippouTDs. 
When  last  attend  her  ?— Oh  nnhappy  qneen ! 
Your  erronr's  known,  yet  1  disdain  to  wrong  you, 
Or  to  betray  a  fault  myself  have  caus*d.       lAtide, 
When  last  attend  her?— ^— 

THESBUf. 

Answer  me  directly ; 
Nor  dare  to  trifle  with  your  ftither's  rage. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

My  lordi  this  Tery  mom  I  saw  the  queen. 

THESEUS. 

What  paas^  ? 

HIPPOUTUf* 

I  ask*d  permission  to  retire. 

THE8EU9. 

And  was  that  all? 

HIPPOLITUS. 

My  lord,  I  humbly  b^, 
With  the  most  low  submissions,  ask  no  more. 

THESEUS. 

Yet  you  don*t  answer  with  your  low  submissions. 
Answer,  or  nerer  hope  to  see  me  more. 

•  HIPPOLITUS. 
Too  much  he  knows,  I  fear,  without  my  telling  ; 
And  the  poor  queen's  betray*d  and  lost  for  ever. 

[Aside, 

THESEUS. 
He  changes,  gods !  and  Suiters  at  the  question : 
His  fears,  his  words,  his  looks  declare  him  guilty. 

lA^idt. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Why  do  yon  frown,  my  lord  ?    Why  turn  away. 
As  fh>m  some  loathsome  monster,  not  your  son  ? 

THESEUS. 
Thou  aft  that  monster,  and  no  more  my  son. 
Not  one  of  those  of  the  most  horrid  form. 
Of  which  my  hand  has  eas*d  the  burtben'd  Earth, 
Was  half  so  shocking  to  my  sight  as  thou. 

HIPPOUTUS. 

Where  am  I,  gods  ?   Is  that  my  Either  Theseus  ? 
Am  I  awake?  Am  I  Uippolitus ? 

THESEUS. 
Thou  art  that  fiend— -Thou  art  Hippolitus. 

Thou  art ! Oh  M  I  Oh  fatal  stdn  to  honour ! 

How  had  my  vain  imagination  fonnM  thee  ! 
Brave  as  Alcides,  and  as  Minos  just ! 
Sometimes  it  led  me  through  the  maze  of  war  ; 
There  it  surveyed  thee  ranging  tbroogh  the  field, 
Mowing  down  troops,  and  deaiing  out  destruction : 
Sometimes  with  wholesome  laws  refonpiog  states^ 
Crowning  their  happy  joys  with  peace  and  plenty; 
While  — 


HIPPOLITUS. 

With  all  my  &ther*8  seal  inspired, 
Bun^t  with  impatient  thirst  of  early  honour. 
To  boat  tbrough  bloody  fiekti  the  chase  «f  slorf, 


And  bless  your  age  with  trophies  like  your  own. 
Gods!  How  that  warm'd  me !  How  my  throbbin 

heart 
I>apt  to  the  imace  of  my  father*s  joy. 
When  you  should  strain  me  in  your  folding:  anns. 
And  with  kind  raptures,  and  with  sobbing  jojrs. 
Commend  my  valour,  and  confess  your  »'>n  ! 
How  did  I  think  my  glorious  toil  o'er-paid  ? 
Then  great  indeed,  and  in  my  fiither*s  love. 
With  more  than  conquest  crownM?  "  Go  on,  Hip- 
politus, 
Go  tread  the  rugged  paths  of  daring  honour; 
Practise  the  strictest  and  austerost  virtue. 
And  all  the  rigid  laws  of  righteous  Mino^; 
Th^ens,  thy  father  Theseus,  will  reward  thee." 

THESEUS. 

Reward  thee  ?— Yes,  as  Minos  woal4  reward 
thee. 
Was  Minos  then  thy  patt^  ?  And  did  Minos, 
The  great,  the  good,  the  just,  the  righteous  Minos, 
The  judge  of  Hell,  and  oracle  of  Earth, 
Did  he  inspire  adultery,  force,  and  incest  > 

Ismena  appears. 
ISMSNA. 

Ha!  What's  this?  .  lAsHt. 

HIPPOUTUS. 

Amazement !  Incest  ?— 

THESEUS. 

Incest  with  Pboedra,  with  thy  mother  Ph«d»t 

HIPPOUTUSi. 

This  charge  so  unexpected,  so  amazing. 
So  new,  so  strange,  impossible  to  thought. 
Stuns  my  astonished  soul,  and  ties  my  voice. 

THESEUS. 

Then  let  this  wake  thee,  this  once  glorious  swonS, 
With  which  thy  father  arm*d  thy  infiint  hand, 
Not  for  this  purpose.     Oh  abandoned  slave ! 
Oh  early  villain !  Most  dete&ted  coward ! 
With  this  my  instrument  of  youthful  glory ! 
With  this !—— t)h  noble  entrance  into  arms ! 
With  this  t*  invade  the  spotless  Phsdra's  honour  • 
Phaedra  !  My  life !  My  better  half,  my  qneen '. 
That  very  Phsedra,  for  whose  just  defence 
The  gods  would  dahn  thy  sword. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Amazement!  Death! 
Heavens !  Durst  I  raise  the  £u>-£un*d  sword  of 

Theseus 
Against  his  queen,  against  my  mother^  bosom. 

THESEUS. 

If  not,  declare  when,  where,  and  how  you  lost  it? 
How  Phaedra  gain*dit?    Oh  all  the  gods!    Ue^ 
silent  ' 

Why  was  it  bar'd  ?  Whose  bosom  was  it  aim'd  at } 
What  meant  thy  arm  advanced,  th  v  glowing  cheeks, 
Thy  hand,  heart,  eyes  ?   Oh  villain !  monstrow 
Tiilain  I 

HIPPOLITUS. 
Is  there  no  way.  no  thought,  no  beam  of  light  t 
No  due  to  guide  me  throi^^  this  gtooay  laaic, 
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To  dear  my  honour,  yet  preserve  my  faith  ? 

Nooe !  None,  ye  powers  !  And  must  I  groan  be- 
neath 

This  piecrable  load  of  foul  dishonour  ? 

Most  Theseus  suffer  such  unheard-of  tortdre ! 

Theseus,  my  father !  No,  Til  break  through  all ; 

A I  oaths,  all  rowft,  all  idle  imfl^recations, 

I  give  them  to  the  winds.     Hear  me,  my  lord ! 

Hear  your  wrong'd  son.  The  sword  Ob  fatal 
vow  ! 

EnsDsrinv  oaths ;  and  thou,  rash  thoughtless  fool. 

To  bind  thyself  in  voluntary  chains ; 

Yet  to  thy  fatal  trust  continue  firm  ! 

Beneath  discrrace,  though  infamous  yet  honest. 

Yet  hear  me  fetber,  may  the  righteous  gods 

Sbo.wer  all  their  curses  on  this  wretched  bead. 

Oh  may  they  doom  me  !•» 

THESEUS. 

Yes,  the  gods  will  doom  thee. 
The  sword,  the  sword !   Now  swear,  and  call  to 

witness 
Hesven,  Hell,  and  Earth.  I  mark  it  not  from  one, 
That  breathes  beneath  such  complicated  guilt 

HIPPOUTUS. 

Was  that  like  guilt,  when  with  expanded  arms 
I  sprang  to  meet  yon  at  your  wisb'd  return } 
Doe^  this  appear  like  guilt  ?  When  thus  serene. 
With  cyes^  erect,  and  visage  unappaird, 
Fixt  on  tluit  awfiil  fiice,  i  stand  the  charge  ; 
AmazM,  not  fearing :  Say,  if  I  am  guilty. 
Where  are  the  conscious  looks,  the  foce  now  pale, 
^'ow  flushing  red,  the  downcast  haggard  eyes. 
Or  fix*d  on  earth,  or  slowly  rais*d  to  catch 
A  fearful  view,  then  snnk  again  with  horrour  ? 

THESEUS. 

This  is  for  raw,  untaught,  unfinish'd  villains. 
ThoQ  in  thy  bloom  hast  reached  th*  abhorr'd  per- 
fection : 
Thy  even  looks  could  wear  a  peaceful  calm. 
The  beauteous  stamp  (oh  Heavens  ! )  of  faultless 

virtue, 
While  thy  foul  heart  contriv»d  this  horrid  deed. 
Oh  hardened  fiend,  can*t  such  transcending  crimes 
Disturb  thy  soul,  or  ruffle  thy  smooth  brow  ? 
What,  no  remorse !     No  qualms !     No  pricking 

pangs  ! 
Ko  feeble  struggle  of  rebelling  honour ! 
0  twas  thy  joy  !  thy  secret  hoard  of  bliss. 
To  dream,  to  ponder,  act  it  6*er  in  thought ; 
To  doat,  to  dwell  on  ;  as  r^oicing  misers 
Brood  o*er  their  precious  stores  of  secret  gold. 

HII>1>OLmJB. 

Most  I  not  ^peak  !  Then  say,  unerring  Heaven, 
^hy  was  1  bom  with  such  a  thirst  of  glory  ? 
^y  did  this  morning  dawn  to  my  dishonour  ? 
Why  did  not  pitying  Fate  with  ready  death 
I^reventthe  guilty  day  ? 

THE8EU8. 

Guilty  indeed, 
^▼'n  at  the  time  you  heard  your  father's  death. 
And  such  a  father  (Oh  immortal  gods  !) 
As  held  thee  dearer  than  his  life  and  glory ; 
^^^  thou  should'st  read  the  skies  with  clamorous 

«« thy  8a4  breast,  and  tear  thy  starting  hair; 


Then  .to  my  bed  to  force  your  impious  way ; 
With  horrid  lust  t'  insult  my  yet  warm  urn ; 
Make  me  the  scorn  of  Hell,  and  sport  for  fiends ! 
Tht  se  are  the  funeral  honours  paid  to  Theseus, 
These  are  the  sorrows,  these  the  hallowM  rites. 
To  which  you'd  call  your  &ther's  hovering  spirit. 

BnUr  Ismena. 

ISMENA. 

Hear  me,  my  lord,  ere  yet  you  fix  his  doom. 

\Turmng  to  Theseus. 
Hear  one  that  comes  to  shield  his  injured  honour. 
And  guard  his  life  with  hazard  of  her  own. 

THESEUS. 

Though  thou  'rt  the  daughter  of  my  hated  foe. 
Though  ev'n  thy  beauty's  loathsome  to  my  eyes. 
Yet  justice  bids  me  bear  thee. 

iSMElfA. 

Thus  1  thank  you.  [KmeU. 
Then  know,  mistaken  prince,  his  honest  soul 
Could  ne*er  be  sway'd  by  impious  love  to  Phaedra, 
Since  I  before  engag'd  his  early  vows ; 
With  all  my  wiles  subdued  his  struggling  heart ; 
For  long  his  duty  struggled  with  his  love. 

THBSEUt. 

Speak,  is  this  true  ?  On  thy  obedience,  speak. 

UIPPOUTUt. 

So  charg'd,  I  owu'the  dan^ous  truth ;  I  own. 
Against  her  will,  i  lov'd  the  fair  Ismena. 

THBtKITB. 

Canst  thou  be  only  clear'd  by  disobedience, 

And  justify'd  by  crimes  ? What !  love  my  foe  ! 

Love  one  descended  from  a  race  of  tyrants. 
Whose  blood  yet  reeks  on  my  avenging  sword ! 
Pm  curst  each  moment  1  delay  thy  fate : 
Haste  to  the  shades,  and  tell  the  happy  Pallas 
Ismena's  flames,  and  let  him  taste  such  joys 
As  thou  giv'st  me  ;  go  tell  applauding  Minos 
The  pious  love  you  bore  his  dau/hter  Phaedra ; 
Tell  it  the  chattering  ghosts,  and  hissing  furies. 
Tell  it  the  grinning  fiends,  till  Hell  sound  nothing 
To  thy  pteas'd  ears  but  Phaedra  and  Ismena.' 

Efder  Cntander. 

Seize  him,  Cratander  ;  take  this  guilty  sword, 
Let  bis  own  band  aveuge  the  crimes  it  acted. 
And  bid  him  die,  at  least,  like  Theseus'  ton. 
Take  him  away,  and  execute  my  orders. 

HIPP0UTU9. 

Heavens!  How  that  strikes  me!  How  it  wounds 
my  soul ! 
To  think  of  your  unuttemble  sorrows. 
When  you  shall  find  Hippolitus  was  guiltless ! 
Yet  when  you  know  the  innocence  you  doomed. 
When  you  shall  mourn  your  son's  unhappy  fiste. 
Oh,  I  beseech  you  by  the  love  you  bore  me. 
With  my  last  words  (my  words  will  then-  jyrevaH) 
Oh,  for  my  sake,  forbear  to  touch  your  life, 
Nor  wound  again  Hippolitus  in  Theseus. 
Let  all  my  virtues,  all  my  joys,  survive^ 
Fresh  in  your  breast,  but  be  my  woes  forgot^ 
Theivoes  which  Fate,  and  not  my^Mi^i  wrought. 
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Oh !  let  me  dwell  for  ever  ia  your  thooghtsj 
let  me  be  bonour'd  still,  but  not  deplor'd. 

THISEUI. 
Tljen  tiky  chief  care  is  for  thy  fiattbei^s  life. 
Oh  blooming  hypocrite !  Oh  young  dissembler ! 
Well  hart  thou  shown  the  care  thou  tak'st  of 

Theseus. 
Oh  all  ye  gods !  how  this  inflames  my  fiiry ! 
I  scarce  can  hold  my  rage ;  my  eager  hands 
Tremble  to  reach  thee.  No,  dtshononr^  Theseus ! 
Blot  not  thy  fame  with  such  a  monstei's  blood* 
SfuM^  him  away« 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Lead  on.    Farewell,  Ismeno. 

ISMEHA. 
Oh  f  take  me  with  him,  let  me  share  his  fiite. 
Oh  awful  Theseus !  Yet  revoke  his  doom : 
See,  see  the  very  ministers  of  Death, 
Though  bred  to  blood,  yet  shrink,  and  wishtosaTC 
him. 

THESEUS. 

Skres,  TiUmns,  tear  her  from  him,  cut  her  arms 
oC 

J9MB1IA* 

Oh  J  tear  me,  cat  me,  till  my  •evet'd  limbs 
€row  to  my  lord,  and  share  the  pains  he  sufiers. 


THBSEUI. 

OTheseusl  Hear  me,  hear  me. 

TBESEUt. 


TiUaiUfaway. 


Away,  nor  toint  me  with  thy  loathsome  touch. 
Off, 


Stay,  oh  stoy !  1*11  tell  you  all.  [£nl  Theseus. 

Already  gone  ! ^Tell  it,  ye  conscious  walls ; 

Bear  it,  ye  winds,  upon  your  pitying  wings; 
Resound  it.  Fame,  with  all  your  hui^red  tongues. 
Oh  hapless  youth!    All  Heaven  conspires  against 

you. 
The  conscious  walls  conceal  the  fittal  secret : 
Th'  untainted  winds  refuse  th*  iniecting  load : 

And  Fame  itself  is  mut-^. Nay,  ev*n  Ismeoa, 

Thy  own  Ismena's  sworn  to  thy  destruction. 
But  still,  whatever  the  cruel  godt  design, 
In  the  same  fiite  our  equal  stars  combine, 
And  he  who  dooms  thy  deiitib  pronounces  mine. 


/  ACT  V, 

EiUer  PhiBdra  and  Lyooiu 

LY€DH. 

AfJtMVyomffelf  ?  Oh !  on  my  knees  I  beg  you. 
By  all  the  gods,  recal  the  fatal  mcssaire. 
Heavens!    will  yon  stand  the  dreaded  rage  of 

Theseus? 
And  brand  your  flune,  and  work  your  own  de- 

structigii? 


»tf«lNLU 

By  thee  I'm  braaded,  and  by  thee  deelroy^; 
Thou  bosom  serpent,  thou  alluring  fiend  1 
Yet  shan*t  yon  boast*  the  miseries  yon  causey 
Nor  'scape  the  ruin  you  have  brought  on  alL 

LYCON. 

Was  it  not  your  command?  Has  f^i^iilul  Lyn>o 
E*er  q»oke,  e*er  thought,  dengnHl,  contrived,  or 

acted? 
Has  he  done  aught  without  the  <)ueeo*«  consent  ? 

PHMDBJL 

Plead'fltthouoonsentto  what  thou  first  inspif^? 
Was  that  consent  ?  O  senseless  politician ! 
>Vlien  adverse  passions  struggled  in  my  breast. 
When  anger,  fear,  love,  sorrow,  guilt,  despair. 
Drove  out  my  reason,  and  usurped  my  soul, 
Yet  this  consent  you  plead,  O  foithful  Lycon ! 
Oh  !  only  zealous  for  the  feme  of  Phaedra ! 
With  this  you  blot  my  name,  and  clear  your  own; 
And  what's  my  frenzy,  will  he  call'd  my  crime : 
What  then  is  tiiine  ?  Thou  cool,  deliberate  vtliaio, 
Thou  wise,  fore-thinking,  weighing  politician ! 


Oh !  twas  so  black,  my  frigbtenM  tongue  recoil'd 
At  its  own  sound,  and  horrour  shook  my  seal. 
Yet  still,  though  pierc*dwith  such  amazinganguisb, 
Such  was  my  zeal,  so  much  I  lov*d  my  queen, 
1  broke  through  all,  to  save  the  life  of  Phaedra. 

PKdEDRA. 

What's  life  ?  Oh  all  ye  gods !  Can  life  atone 
For  all  the  monstrous  crimes  by  which  *tis  boogfat? 
Or  can  1  live !  When  thou,  oh  soul  of  hono^ ! 
Oh  early  hero !  by  my  crimes  art  ruin*d. 
Perhaps  ev>n  now  the  great  unhappy  youth 
Falls  by  the  sordid  hands  of  butchering  villains; 
Now,  now  he  bleeds,  he  dies — Oh  pcijar*d  traitor ' 
See,  his  rich  blood  in  purple  torn  nts  flows. 
And  Nature  sallies  in  unbidden  groans^ 
Now  mortal  pangs  distort  his  lovely  form  ; 
His  rosy  beauties  fiide,  his  starry  eyes 
Now  darkling  swim,  and  fix  their  closing  beams  j 
Now  in  short  gasps  his  labouring!:  spirit  heaves. 
And  weakly  flutters  on  his  faultering  tongue, 
And  struggles  into  sound.     Hear,  monster,  hear. 
With  his  last  breath  he  cunses  peijur'd  Phsdra : 
He  summons  Phaadra  to  the  bar  of  Minos ; 
TTiou  too  shalt  there  appear;  to  torture  thee. 
Whole  Hell  shall  be  employed,  and  sufieringPhaedm 
Shall  find  some  ease  to  see  thee  still  more  wretched. 

LYGOtr. 

Oh  all  ye  powers  !  Oh  Phoedra !  Hear  me,  hear 
me, 
By  all  my  zeal,  by  all  my  anxious  cares. 
By  those  unhappy  crimes  I  wrought  to  serve  yon, 
By  these  old  withered  limbs  and  hoary  hairs, 
By  all  my  tears !— -Oh  heavens !  She  minds  ine  not. 
She  hears  not  my  complaints.  Oh  wretched  Lycon) 
To  what  art  thou  ^eserv'd  ? 

Reserved  to  all 
The  sharpest,  slowest  pains  that  Earth  can  furnish. 

To  all  I  wish        on  Phaxira Guards,  st^sir."* 

[Lycon  carried  rf^' 
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Ht !  Thesent ,  gods  1  My  fipeezing  blood  congeals, 
And  all  my  thoughts,  designs,  and  words  are  lost. 

Enter  Theseus. 

TRBSEUS. 

Dost  thott  at  last  repent  ?  Oh  lovely  Phttdra ! 
At  last  with  equal  ardour  meet  my  vows : 
6  dear4ioaght  blessing !  Vet  PU  sot  complain. 
Since  now  my  sharpest  grief  is  all  overpaid, 
And  only  heightens  joy  .-oThen  haste^my  charmer, 
Let's  feast  our  famish'dv souls  with  amorous  riot. 
With  fiercest  bliss  atone  for  our  delay. 
And  in  a  moment  love  the  age  we  've  lost, 

PHADBA. 

stand  oft,  approach  me,  touch   me  not;  fly 
hence, 
Far  as  the  distant  skies  or  deepest  centre. 

THBSBUB. 

Amazement  *  Death  !  Ye  gods  who  guide  the 
world. 
What  can  this  mean  ?  So  fierce  a  detestation. 
So  strong    abhorrence! — Speak,   exquisite  tor- 
mentor ! 
Was  it  for  this  your  smnmons  filFd  my  soul 
With  eager  raptures,  and  tumultuous  transports? 
fiv*n  painftil  joys,  and  agonies  of  bliss! 
Did  I  for  this  obey  my  Phsedra^s  call, 
And  fly  with  trembling  haste  to  meet  her  arms  } 
And  am  1  thus  receivd  ?  O  cruel  Phscdra ! 
Was  it  for  this  you  rouz'd  my  drowsy  soul 
Prom  the  dull  lethargy  of  hopeless  love  ? 
And  dost  thou  only  show  those  beauteous  eyes 
To  wake  despair,  and  blast  me  with  their  beams  ? 

Oh !  were  that  all  to  which  the  gods  have  doomM 
me; 
But  angry  Heaven  bias  laid  in  store  for  Theseus 
Sach  perfect  mischief,  such  transcendent  woe, 
That  the  black  Image  shocks  my  frighted  soul, 
And  the  words  die  on  my  reluctant  tongue, 

TBCtEUS, 

Pear  not  to  speak  it ;  that  harmonious  voice 
Will  make  the  saddest  tale  of  sorrow  pleasing. 
And  charm  the  grief  it  brings,— Thus  let  me  hear  it. 
Thus  in  thy  sight ;  thus  gazing  on  those  eyes, 
I,  can  support  the  utmost  spite  of  Fate, 

And  stand  the  rage  of  Heaven. Approach,  my 

fair! 

PHJSDEA. 

Ofl',  or  I  fly  for  ever  from  thy  sight : 
8haU  1  embrace  the  firther  of  Hippolitus  } 

THMEUt. 

Pofget  the  villain,  drive  him  from  yoor  wmU 

PUMDRA. 

Can  I  forget,  or  drive  him  fVom  my  soul } 
Oh !  be  will  still  be  present  to  my  eyes  ; 
His  words  will  ever  echo  in  my  ears ; 
sun  will  be  be  the  torture  of  my  days. 
Bane  of  my  life,  and  nifai  of  my  glory. 


TBncm. 


And  mine  and  alL — Oh  most  abandoned  villaiol 
Oh  lasting  scandal  to  our  godlike  race ! 
That  could  contrive  a  crime  so  foul  as  incestk 

PILEORA. 

Incest !  Qh  name  it  not !— • 
The  very  mention  shakes  my  inmost  soul ! 
The  gods  are  startled  in  their  peaceful  mansioiM^ 
And  Nature  sickens  at  the  shocking  sound. 
Thou  bmtal  wretch  I  Thou  execrable  monster! 
To  break  through  all  the  laws  that  early  flow 
Prom  untaught  reason,  and  distinguish  man  ; 
MSk  like  the  senseless  herd  with  bestial  lust. 
Mother  and  son  preposterously  wicked ; 
To  banish  from  thy  soul  the  reverence  due 
To  houour,  nature,  and  the  genial  bed. 
And  ii^ure  one  so  great,  so  good  as  Theseus. 

THESEUS. 

To  injure  one  so  crreat,  so  ^ood  as  PhsBdra; 
Oh  slave !  to  wroAg  sufb  purity  as  thine. 
Such  dazzling  brightness,  such  cbudted  virtue. 

PHiCDRA. 

Virtue !  All-seeing  gods,  you  know  my  virtue  1 
Must  I  support  all  this  ?  O  righteous  Heaven ! 
Can't  I  yet  speak  ?  Reproach  I  could  have  bome^ 
Pointed  his  satyrs  stings,  and  edg'd  his  rage. 

But  to  be  prais'd Now,  Minos,  I  defy  thee  j 

£v*n  all  thy  dreadful  magazines  of  pains. 
Stones,  furies,  wheels,  are  slight  to  what  I  saSetp 
And  Hen  itself' s  relief. 

THEsnra. 

Whars  Hell  to  thee? 
What  crimes  could*st  thou  commit?    Or  what 

reproaches 
Could  innocence  so  pure  as  Phedra's  fear. 
Oh,  thou  'rt  the  chastest  matron  of  thy  sex. 
The  fairest  pattern  of  excelling  virtue. 
Our  latest  annals  shall  record  thy  glory. 
The  maid's  example,  and  the  matron's  theme. 
Each  skilful  artist  shall  express  thy  form. 
In  animated  gold.  ■     The  threatening  ^word 
Shall  bang  for  ever  o'er  thy  snowy  bosom ; 
Such  heavenly  beauty  on  thy  face  shall  bloom. 
As  shall  almost  excuse  the  villain's  crime ; 
But  yet  that  firmness,  that  unshaken  virtue, 
As  stiil  shall  make  the  monster  more  detested. 
Where-e*er  you  pass,  the  crowded  way  shall  sound 
With  joyful  cries,  and  endless  acclamations : 
And  when  aspiring  bards,  in  daring  stirains. 
Shall  raise  SMrae  heavenly  matron  to  the  Powers, 
They  »ll  say,  she's  great,  she's  true,  she's  chaste  as 

Phasdra. 

PHJBDRA. 

This  might  have  been.— «Bo(  now,  oh  cmel 

stars! 
Now,  as  1  pass,  the  crowded  way  shall  sound 
With  hissing  scorn,  and  murmurin-,  detestation : 
Tli'^  latest  annals  5hall  record  my  shame ; 
And  when  th'  avene;int<  Muse  witH  pointed  rage 
Would  sink  some  impious  woman  down  to  HeT^ 
Sheni   say,  she's  fidse,  she's  base^  she's  fo«^  a^ 

Phaedra. 
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pilttEVf. 
Hadst  tbou  been  foul,  had  horrid  TioUtion 
Gast  any  ttaint  on  purity  like  thine, 
They  're  washM  already  in  the  villain's  blood : 
The  wy  sword,  his  instrnment  of  horroor, 
Ere  this  time  drenched  in  his  incestuous  heart. 
Has  done  thee  justice,  and  aveng'd  the  crimes 
He  us*d  it  to  porfgrm. 

Enter  Messenger. 

Alas!  my  lord. 

Ere  tbis  the  prince  is  dead  ! 1  saw  Cratander 

Giye  him  a  sword.-^l  saw  him  boldly  take  it. 
Rear  it  on  high,  and  point  it  to  his  breast. 
With  steady  hands,  tmA  with  disdainful  looks, 
As  one  that  fear'd  not  death,  but  scom'd  to  die. 

And  not  in  battle. A  loud  clamour  followed : 

And  the  surrounding  soldiers  hid  from  sight. 
But  all  pronounced  him  dead. 

FBJBDRA, 

Is  he  then  dead  ? 

THESBCS. 

Yes,  jres,  he's  dead  ;  and  dead  by  my  command; 
And  in  this  dreadful  act  of  mournful  justice, 
I'm  more  renowned  than  in  my  dear-bought  laurdfc 

PHADRA. 

Then  thou  Vt  renown'd  indeed.      '  Oh  happy 
Theseus! 
Ob,  only  worthy  of  the  love  of  Phaedra  ! 
Haste  then, let's  join  our  well-met  hands  together; 
Unite  for  ever,  and  defy  the  gods 
To  show  a  pair  so  etQioently  wretched. 


'  Wretched !  For  what  ?  For  what  the  world  must 

praise  me. 
For  what  the  nations  shall  adore  my  justice, 
AviUasn'sdeath? 

FHADEA. 

Hippolitus  a  villain ! 
Oh,li9  was  all  his  godlike  sire  could  wish. 
The  pride  of  Theseus,  and  the  hopes  of  Crete. 
Nor  did  the  bravest  of  his  godlike  race 
Tread  with  such  early  hopes  the  paths  of  honour. 

THVSBU9. 

What   can. this  mean?    Declare,   ambiguous 
Phssdra; 
Say,  wheuce  these  shifting  gusts  of  clashing  rage  ? 
Why  are  thy  doubtful  speeches  dark  and  troubled. 
As  Cretan  seas  when  vext  by  warring  winds  ? 
Why  is  a  villain,  with  alternate  passion, 
Accui'd  and  prais*d,  detested  and  deplored  } 

FHigPRA. 

Canst  thou  not  euess  ? 

Canst  thou  not  read  it  in  my  furious  passions  ? 
Iq  all  the  wild  disorders  of  my  soul  ? 
Could'st  thou  not  see  it  in  the  noble  warmth 
That  urg*d  the  daring  youth  to  acts  of  honour  ? 
CouId*st  thou  not  find  it  in  the  generous  truth, 
"Wbkh  sparkled  in  hiseycs.andopeuM  in  his  face? 
CouhTst  not  perceive  it  in  the  chaste  reserve  ? 


In  every  word  and  look»  eaofa  godlike  met, 
Could'st  thou  not  see  Hippolitusjtras  guiltless  ? 

THBSEtJS. 

GuUtless !  Oh  all  ye  gods !  \Vliat  can  this  mm? 


PBiSDRA. 

•Mean!  That  the  guilt  is  mine;  that  viituoos 
PhsBdra, 
The  maid^  example,  and  the  matron*s  theme. 
With  bestial  passion  woo'd  your  loathing  son  ; 
And  when  deoy'd,  with  impious  accusation 
Sully'd  the  lustre  of  his  shining  honour ; 
Of  my  own  crimes  accus'd  the  £Adtless  youth. 
And  with  ensnaring  wiles  destroyM  that  viftoe 
I  try*d  in  vain  to  shake. 

THESBPS. 

Is  he  then  guiltless  ? 
GuiltlessI    Then  what  ait  tixm?    And  oh  j«it 

Heaven ! 
What  a  detested  parricide  is  Theseus ! 

PHiSDSA. 

What  am  I  ?  What  indeed,  but  one  more  black 
Than  Earth  or  Hell  e'er  bore  !    O'  horrid  mixture 
Of  crimes  and  woes,  of  parricide  and  incest. 
Perjury,  murder  j  to  arm  the  erring  fiither 
Against  the  guiltless  son.     O  impious  Lycon ! 
In  what  a  Hell  of  woes  thy  arts  have  plung^i  tUL 

THESEUS. 

Lycon  !  Here,  guards ! Oh  most  abandoaVi 

villain ! 
Secure  him,  seize  him,  drag  him  piece-meal  hither. 

Enler  Guards. 

GUARDS. 

Who    has,  my  lord,  incurred  your  high  dis- 
pleasure? 

THESEUS. 

Who  can  it  be,  ye  gods,  but  perjui'd  Lycon  ? 
Who  can  inspire  such  storms  of  rage,  but  Lycon  ? 
Where  has  my  sword  left  one  so  black,  but  Lycon  ? 
Where!  Wretched  Theseus!  in  thy  bed  and  heail. 
The  very  darting  of  my  soul  and  eyes ! 
Oh  beauteous  fiend  !  But  trust  not  to  thy  form. 
You  too,  my  son,  was  fair;  your  okanly  beauties 
Charmed  every  heart  (O  Heavens !)  to  youf  de- 

stiuction. 
You  too  were  good,  your  virtuous  soul  abhorred 
The  crimesfor which  youdy'd.  Oh  impious  Phxdra! 
Incestuous  finry !  Execrable  murth'ress  ? 
Is  there  revenge  on  Earth,  or  pain  in  Hell, 
Can  art  invent,  or  boiKng  rage  suggest, 
Ev'n  endless  torture  which  thou  shalt  not  sufier  ? 

PWBBBLA, 

And  is  there  aught  on  Earth  I  would  not  suffer? 
Oh,  were  there  vengeance  equal  to  my  crimes. 
Thou  need^  not  claim  it,  most  unhappy  youth. 
From  any  hands  but  mine :  T*  avenge  thy  fate, 
Pd  coiurt  the  fiercest  pains,  and  sue  for  tortures; 
And  Phndra's  sufierings  should  atone  for  tkiae: 
Ev'n  now  I  fall  a  victim  to  thy  wrongs ; 
Ev'n  now  a  fatal  draught  works  out  my  soul ; 
Pv*n  now  it  curdles  in  my  shrinking  veins 
The  lazy  blo^d,  and  freezes  at  my  hearU 
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Lfcon  brought  m. 

THBtEUS. 

Hitt  thoa  escapM  my  wrath?   Yet,  impious 
Lycoo, 
On  thee  1  *J1  empty  all  my  hoard  of  vengeance. 
And  glut  my  boundless  rage. 

'      LTCOjr. 

O!  mercy, mercy! 

THESEUS. 

Such  thou  shalt  find  as  thy  best  deeds  deserve, 
Such  as  thy  guilty  soul  can  hope  from  Theseus ; 
Such  as  thou  show'dst  to  poor  Hippolitus. 

LYCON. 

Oh  chain  me  I  whip  me  !  Let  me  be  the  scorn 
Of  sordid  rabbles,  and  insulting  crowds  ! 
Give  me  but  life,  and  make  that  life  most  wretched. 

PHiED&A. 

Art  thou  so  base,  so  spiritless  a  slave  ? 
Not  so  the  lovely  youth  thy  arts  have  niin'd, 
Not  so  be  bore  the  fate^to  which  you  doom*d  bim. 

THESEUS. 

Oh  abject  villain !  Yet  it  gives  me  joy 
To  sec  the  fears  that  shake  thy  guilty  soul, 
Sohance  thy  crimes,  and  antedate  thy  woes. 
^,  how  thou  Mt  howl  thy  fearful  soul  away ; 
While  laughing  crowds  shall  echo  to  thy  cries. 
And  make  thy  pains  their  sport !    Haste,  hence, 

away  with  him, 
Dr^  him  to  all  the  torments  Earth  can  furnish ; 
Let  him  be  rack*d  and  gash*d,  impaPd  alive ; 
Then  let  the  mangled  monster,  lbi*d  on  high. 
Grin  o'er   the  shouting  crowds,  and  glut  their 

vengeance. 
And  is  this  all  ?  And  art  thou  now  appeased  ? 
Will  this  atone  for  poor  Hippolitus  ! 
Oh  uogorg'd  appetite  !  Oh  ravenous  thirst 
Of  a  son's  blood  !  What  not  a  day,  a  moment ! 


Aday!  A  moment!  Oh!  thou should^st  have  staid 
Tears,  ages,  all  the  round  of  circling  time, 
£re  toucb'd  the  life  of  that  consummate  youth. 

THESEUS. 

And  yet  with  joy  I  .flew  to  his  destruction. 
Boasted  his  fate,  and  triumphM  in  his  ruin. 
Not  this  1  promisM  to  his  dying  mother. 
When  hj  her  mortal  pangs  she  sighing  gave  me 
The  last  cold  kisses  from  her  trembling  lips, 
And  reached  her  feeble  wandering  bands  to  mine ; 
When  her  last  breath,  now  quivering  at  her  mouth, 
lnjplbr*d  my  goodness  to  her  lovely  son ; 
To  her  Hippolitus.     He,  alas !  descends 
An  early  victim  to  the  lazy  shades, 
(Oh  Heaven   and   £arth!)  by  Theseus  doom*d, 
descends. 

PHiBDRA. 

He's  doomM  by  Theseus,  but  accns'd  by  Ph«dra, 
^y  Phwlra's  madness,  and  by  Lycon's  hatred. 
Yet  with  my  life  1  expiate  my  frenzy. 
And  die  forthec,  ray  headlong  rage  destroyed : 
*rbee  1  pursue  (oh  great  iU-feted  youth  !) 
^nue  thee  still,  but  now  with  chaste  desires ; 


Thee  through  the  dismal  waste  of  gloomy  death  ; 
Thee  through  the  glimmering  dawn, and  purerday. 
Through  all  th'  Elysian  plains:  O  righteous  Minos ! 
Elysiaa  plains !  There  he  and  bis  Ismena 
Shall  sport  for  ever,  shall  for  ever  drink 
Immortal  love ;  while  1  far  off  shall  howl 
In  lonely  plains^  awhile  all  the  blackest  ghosts 
Shridk  from  the  baleful  sight  of  one  more  monstrous. 
And  more  aocurs'd  than  they. 

THESEUS, 

I  too  must  go ; 
I  too  must  once  more  see  the  burning  shore 
Of  livid  Acheron  and  black  Cocytus, 
Whence  no  Alcides  will  release  me  now. 

PHiBDRA. 

Then  why  this  stay  ?    Come  on,  let's  plunge  to- 
gether : 
See  Hell  sets  wide  its  adamantine  gates. 
See  through  the  sable  gates  the  black  Cocytqs 
In  smoky  circles  rowls  its  fiery  waves : 
Hear,  hear  the  stunning  harmonies  of  woe. 
The  din  of  rattling  chains,  of  clashing  whips. 
Of  g^ans,  of  loud  complaints,  of  piercing  shrieks. 
That  wide  through  all  its  gloomy  world  resouad. 
,  How  huge  Maagara  stalks !  what  stieamhig  fires 
Blaze  from  her  glaring  eyes  I  what  serpents  eurl 
III  horrid  wreaths,  and  hiss  around  her  head ! 
Now,  now  she  drags  me  to  the  bar  of  Minos. 
See  how  the  awful  judges  of  the  dead 
Look  stedfest  hate,  and  horrible  dismay ! 
See  Minos  turns  away  his  loathing  eyes. 
Rage  choaks  his  struggling  words :  the  fatal  nm 
Drops  from  his  tremblins:  hand :  O  all  ye  gods ! 
What,  Lycon  here !  Oh  execrable  villain ! 
Then  am  1  still  op  Earth  ?  By  Hell  1  am, 
A  fury  now,  a  scourge  preserv'd  for  Lycon  ! 
See,  the  just  beings  offer  to  my  vengeance 
That  impious  slave.     Now,  Lyoon,  for  revenge ; 

Thanks,  Heaven,  *tis  here. ^I'U  steal  it  to  his 

heart 
[Ikfisiaking  Theseus /or  Lycon,  <sffirs  to  stab  hku 

GUARDS. 

Heavens !  'ti^  your  lord. 

PRJIDRA. 

My  lord!  O equal  Heaven ! 
Most  each  portentous  moment  rise  in  crimes. 
And  sallying  life  go  off  in  parricide  ? 
Then  trust  not  thy  slow  drugs.  Thus  sure  of  death 

{Slabi  henelf. 

Complete  thy  horrors And  if  this  suffice  not, 

Tbuu,  Minos,  do  the  rest. 

THESEUS. 

At  length  she's  qtiiet. 
And  Earth  now  bears  not  such  a  wretch  as  Th^us ; 
Yet  1 11  obey  Hippolitus,  and  live : 
Then  to  the  wars ;  aud  as  the  Corybantines, 
With   clashing  shields,    and  braying   trumpets, 

drown*d 
The  cries  of  infant  Jove        I  Ml  stifle  conscience. 
And  Nature's  murmurs  in  the  din  of  arms. 
But  what  are  arms  to  me  ?  Is  he  not  dead 
For  whom  I  fought  ?  For  whom  my  hoary  aire 
Glow'd  with  the  boiling  heat  of  youth  in  battle  ? 
How  then  to  drag  a  wretch»l  life  beneath. 
An  endless  round  of  still  returning  woes. 
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And  aU'tiM  fmMrng  pMigt  of  Tmiii  remone? 
What  tonnent't   this  ?-i— Therefore*   O    greatly 

thought. 
Therefore  do' justice  on  thysetf— — «iid  live; 
live  above  all  most  infiaitdy  wretched. 
IimeBa  too        Nay,  thea,  aveagi^g  Heareo 

Ismena  wnttn. 
Has  vented  all  its  rsge^-    '  O  meiched  maid ! 
Why  dost  thou  come  to  swell  my  raging  grief !  - 
Why  add  to  sorrows,  and  embitter  woes } 
Why  do  thy 'moomful  eyes  upbraid  my  guilt  ? 
Why  thus  recall  to  my  afflicted  soul 
The  sad  remambcance  of  my  god4ike  son. 
Of  that  dear  youth  my  cruelty  has  ruin*d  \ 


RnWd!— —O all  3re powers!  O  awfiil  Theseus ! 
Say,  wbere*8  my  lord  ?  say,  where  has  Fate  dis- 
posed him  ? 
Oh  speak !  the  Hear  distracts  ma. 

TBBSBUf. 

Gods!  Cfulspeak? 
Can  I  declare  his  fatetQ  his  Ismena } 
Oh  lovely  maid !  Could'st  thou  admit  of  comfort, 
Thou  sbooM'st  for  ever  be  my  only  care, 
Work  of  my  life,  and  labour  of  my  soul. 
For  thee  alone,  my  sorrows,  lolPd,  shall  cease; 
Cease  for  a  while  to  mourn  my  murdered  son : 
Tor  thee  alone  my  sword  once  more  shall  rage, 
ISestore  the  crown  of  which  it  robbed  your  race : 
Then  let  your  grief  give  way  to  thoughts  of  em- 
pire; 
At  thy  own  Athens  reign.    The  happy  crowd 
Beneath  thy  easy 'yoke  with  pleasure  bow, 
And  think  in  thee  their  own  Minerva  reigns. 

ISMENA.. 

If ust  I  then  reign  ?  Nay,  must  I  live  without 
him? 
Kot  so,  oh  godlike  youth !  you  lov'd  Ismena; 
Yon  for  her  sake  refusM  the  Cretan  empire. 
And  yet  a  nobler  gift,  the  royal  Pbsdra. 
Shall  I  then  take  a  crown,  a  guilty  crown. 
From  the  relentless  hand  that  dajmM  thy  death? 
Oh  !  tis  in  death  alone  I  can  have  ease. 
And  thus  I  find  it.  [Offkn  io  ttA  hemff. 

Enter  Hippolitus. 

HIPP0UTU8. 
O  forbear,  Ismena ! 
Forbear,  chaste  maid,  to  wound  thy  tender  bosom; 
Oh  Hiavr  n  and  Earth  !  should  she  resolve  to  die, 
And  snatch  all  beauty  fix)m  the  widow'd  Earth  ? 
Was  it  fur  me,  ye  gods !  she'd  fall  a  victim } 
Was  for  m«'  sheM  die  ?  O  heavenly  virgin  ! 
See,  see  thy  own  Hippolitus,  who  lives* 
And  hopes  to  live  for  thee. 

ISMENA. 

Hippolitos  f 
Am  I  alive  or  dead !  is  this  Elysium ! 

'Tis  he,  'tis  all  Hippolitus ^Ar*t  wdl  ? 

Ar*t  thou  not  wounded } 

THE9EUf. 

Oh  unbop'd-for  joy  I 
Stand  off,  and  let  me  fly  into  his  arms. 


Speak,  say,  what  god,  what  mSrade  presoT'd  thee  t 
Didst  thou  not  strike  thy  father's  cruel  lU'tusiBtj 
My  sword,  into  thy  breast  ? 

HIPPOUTUg. 

I  aim*d  it  there. 
But  tum*d  it  from  myself,  and  slew  Cratunler  ; 
The  guards,  not  trusted  with  his  fatal  order*. 
Granted  my  wish,  and  brousrht  me  to  the  kii^ : 
I  fear'd  not  death,  but  could  not  bear  the  thought 
Of  Theseus*  sorrow,  and  Ismena's  loss ; 
Therefore  1  hastened  to  your  royal  preseooea 
Here  to  receive  my  doom. 

THESE08. 

Be  this  thy  doom» 
To  live  for  ever  in  l8mena*8  arms,. 
Go,  heavenly  pair,  and  with  your  dazzling  virtues, 
Ybur  courage,  truth,  your  innocence,  and  fove. 
Amaze  and  charm  mankind;  and  nde  thatempixe, 
Por  which  in  vain  your  rival  £stbers  fought. 


Oh  killing  joy! 

HIPPOLiniS. 

Oh  eztasy  of  bGss ! 
Am  I  possessed  at  last  of  my  Ismena  ? 
Of  that  celestial  maid,  oh  pitying  gods  I 
How  shall  I  thank  your  bounties  for  my  i 
For  all  my  pains,  and  all  the  pan,?s  I've  bom  ? 
Since  't  was  to  them  I  owe  divine  Ismena, 
To  them  I  owe  the  dear  consent  of  Theseus. 
Yet  there's  a  pain  lies  heavy  on  my  heart. 
For  the  disastrous  fote  of  hapless  Phsdra. 

THESEUS. 

Deep  was  her  anguish ;  for  the  wrongs  she  did 
you 
She  chose  to  die,  and  in  her  death  d^oiM 
Your  (ate,  aud  not  her  own. 

BIP^LITUS. 

I've  heard  it  an. 
O  !  had  not  passion  sully'd  her  renown, 
None  e*er  on  Earth  had  shone  with  equal  lustre  | 
So  glorious  liv*d,  or  so  lamented  dy'd. 
Her  faulta  were  only  faults  of  raging  love. 
Her  virtues  all  her  own. 

ISMENA. 

Unhappy  Phaedra! 
Was  there  no  other  way,  ye  pitying  powers, 
No  other  way  to  crown  Ismena's  love  ? 
Then  must  1  ever  mourn  her  cruel  fate. 
And  in  the  midst,  of  my  triumphant  joy, 
Ev'n  in  my  hero's  arms,  confess  some  sorrow. 

THESEUS. 

O  tender  maid !  foibear,  with  ill-tim'd  grief. 
To  damp  our  blessings,  and  incense  the  gods: 
But  let's  away,  and  pay  kind  Heav*n  our  thaakt 
For  all  the  wonders  in  our  favour  wrought ; 
That  Heaven,  whose  mercy  rescued  erring  Theseus 
From  execrable  crimes,  and  endless  woes. 
Then  learn  from  me,  ye  kings  that  rule  the  worldi 
With  equal  poize  let  steady  justice  sway. 
And  flagrant  crimes  with  certain  vengeance  psy. 
But,  till  the  proofe  are  clear,  the  stroke  dehy. 
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The  righteous  gods,  that  innocence  require. 
Protect  tbe'goodness  which  themselves  inspire. 
Uoguankd  virtue  human  arts  defies, 
Th*  accused  is  happy,  while  th*  accuser  dies. 

lExeunt 


OH  TUB 

BTRTff  OP  WE  PRINCE  OF  WALESA 

Jam  non  vulgares,  Isis,  molire  triumphos, 
Augustos  Isis  nunqnam  tacitura  Stuartos. 
Tu  quoties  crehris  ounrallsti  altaria  donis 
Multa  rogans  nomen,  cni  vincta  jugalta  curst ! 
At  jam  votivam  Snperis  sutpende  tabeHam  ; 
Sunt  rata  vota  tibi,  saevique  obUta  doloris 
Amplexn  parvi  gaodet  Regina  Jacobi. 
Ijingacntes  dodmn  priscns  rigor  afflat  ocellos, 
lofiuas  et  cars  suspensus  in  oscula  Matris 
Kumine  jam  spirat  blando,  visumque  tenellum 
Miscet  parva  quidem,  sed  vivida  Patris  imago. 
O  etiam  patrio  vivat  celebratus  honore, 
Virat  canitie  terris  veneraodos  eadem  ! 


'  From  th«  SIrene  NataKtie  Academise  Chton- 
ieofis  in  ceisissimmn  Principem.  0)rofiii,i  Theatro 
£beIdohiano.   An.  Dom.  16S8,— -The  uncommon 
exceilence  of  Bdmund  Smith's  productions  must 
ensure  them  a  farounMe  reception ;  especially 
when  it  is  considered,  that  at  the  time  of  their 
composition  be  was  only  one  remove  from  a  school* 
boy.  Had  Dr.  Johnson  seen  the  first  of  these  pub- 
lications, he  would  not  have  been  at  a  loss  to  de- 
termine, -In  the  excellent  life  he  has  given  the 
world  of  Smith,  whether  the  tatter  was  admitted 
in  the  university  in  the  year  1689,  as  he  would 
thenoe  hirve  heen  enabled  to  pronounce  with  cer- 
Uinty,  that  he  was  in  1688  a  member  of  Christ 
Church.     I  take  this  to  have  been  the  year  of 
Smith's  admission ;  and  that  he  was  then  just 
come  off  from  Westminster,  in  time  to  signalize 
hisabilitiea  by  writing  on  the  Birth  of  tbe  Prince 
of  Wales,  when  a  rRBtHMAH  (according  to  the 
university  phrase)  and  before  he  was  appointed  to 
a  studentship ;  (or  his  name  is  subscribBd  to  that 
eopy  of  verses,  with  the  addition  of  OMiMOliBR. 
The  great  superiority  of  genius  that  is  displayed 
in  this  first — school-boy's— production  of  Smith, 
beyond  what  Addison  has  discovered  in  his  first 
perfi;»mance— the  Pastoral  on  the  Inauguration  of 
King  William  awii^ueen  Mary — sufficiently  serves 
to  arcuunt  for  Smith's  being,  as  Dr.  Johnson  ob- 
serves, "  one  of  the  murmurers  at  fortune;  and 
wondering,  why  he  was  sufierc^d  to  be  poor,  when 
Addison   was  caressed  and  preferred."      Smith 
could  not  but  be  conscious  of  the  greater  degree 
of  literary  merit  he  himself  possessed  even  in  the 
very  department  to  which  Addison  owed  the  earlier 
part  of  his  fame,  THE  writing  op  uitin  verse; 
—and  on  comparing  their  jurenile  performances, 
it  is  evident  that  Smith  had  reason  enough  for  that 
consciousness. — .Addison  first  recommended  him- 
self to  notice  by  his  dedication  of  the  Mturr  Angli- 
ouwto  Lord  Ha'ifax,  and  by  the  poems  of  his  own 
therein  inserted.    But  what  are  his  poems  in  com- 
ptrisonofSvitH*t. 

KYllAnOltf. 


Omen  habet  cert^  superit  quod  Tesdltor  anra 
Turn  primum,  totos  sstas  cum  pandat  honorea. 
Omnia  cum  vireant,  cum  fbrmosissinMis  annus. 
Et  Vo«  felicee  optatd  prole  Parentes ! 
Suos  nunc  Parca  piis  respexit  mota  qnerelis  t 
En  !  vestrs  valnire  preces ;  victrixque  Deoraoi 
Fata  movet  pietas,  quamvis  nolentia  flecti : 
Proles  chara  datur  senio,  inconcessa  juventc 
Si  citius  ioboles  nullo  mimnda  daretur    ^ 
Pfodigio,  Sanctis  vix  digna  Parent! bus  esset: 
O  qusB  vita  dabit,  cni  dat  miracula  partus  } 

1,  Princeps,  olhn  patrios  imitare  triumpbosi« 
Et  semper  magni  vestigia  Patris  adora : 
Hie  prima  nondum  indutus  lanugine  malaa 
Invictis  orbem  per  totom  indaruit  armis. 
lUiosad  tonitru  Batavi  tremuere ;  Jacobum 
Agnovit  dominum  summissis  navita  velis. 
Te  quoque  Belga  tremat,  metuat  rediviva  Jaoohi 
Fulnina,  cujus  adhuc  miser^  conservat  Uantea 
Ore  cicatrices,  vasts  et  monumenta  ruins. 
Subjectus  ^mulas  Nereus  Ttbi  porrigat  nndat : 
Ipse  tuo  da  jura  man. 

Cumque  Pater  tandem  divis  miscebitur  ipse 
Divus  (at  6 !  tardife  sacra  ducite  stamina.  Pares,) 
Assere  tu  notttri  jus  inunortale  Monarchs; 
Tn  rege  subjectum  patriis  virtutibus  ort>enu 
SOMDNOUt  tMITU,  ^dU  CbnOi  C 
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Mauritii  ingentis  celso  de  sanguine  natum, 
Mauritioque  parem,  solenni  dicere  versu 
Te,  Gulielme,juvat;  nunc  6!  mihi  pectora flammt 
Divina  caleant,  nunc  me  fbror  excitet  idem, 
Sui  Te,  ingens  heros,  hello  tot  adire  labores 
Instigat,  mediosque  ardentem  impelUt  in  hostet. 

Te  tenero^at^  jactabat  fama  sob  evo : 
Caepisti,  qua  finis  erat;  maturaque  virtus 
Edidit  ante  diem  Cructus,  tard^ue  sequentea 
Annos  prsBcnrrit  long^  et  post  tcrga  reliquit. 
Jam  Te,  jam  videor  flagrantes  cemere  vultos» 
Dum  primas  ducis  fcrvens  in  prslia  turmas : 
Jam  cemo  oppositaa  acies,  quanto  impeCaprseepa 
T^fa  per  et  gladtos  raperis ;  quo  fulmine  bolii 
Adversum  fhmgiscuneum,et  media  agmina  miscet 
Num  ferus  invadit  Belgas  Turennius  heros, 
Invictis  semper  clams  Turennius  armis, 
Et,  quacunque  ruit,  ferro  bacchatur  et  igni  ? 
Tu  primo  vemans  jucunds  floreju vents 
Congredcris,  ducente  Deo,  Deus  ipse  Batavis; 
Congrederis;  non  Te  Gallorum  immania  terreni 
Agmina,  non,magni  Turennius  agminis  instar. 
Hen  quas  tum  ferro  strages,  qus  funera  lati 
Edideris,  quantosque  viros  demiseris  orco  ! 
Sic  cum  congestos  strux£re  ad  sidem  montea 
Terrigens  fratres,  superos  detrudere  coeio 
Aggressi,  posito  tum  plectro  intonsus  Apollo 
Armata  sumpsit  iatalia  spicula  dextia : 
Tunc  audax  ruit  in  bellum,  et  furit  aoer  in  armit, 
Et  Martem,  atque  ipsas  longd  anteit  fulminis  alas. 

*  From  tbe  Vota  Oxoniensia  pro  serenissimis 
Guilhelmo  Rcge  et  Maria  R(  gina  M.  Britannis, 
k.c,  nunrupata.  Oxonii,  i  Theatro  Sheldoniaqo. 
An.  Dom.  1689. 
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Extnemof  6  qaaln  rellem  metnorare  Ubores ! 
Sv&m  v^lem  sevi  superata  pericala  ponti  \ 
Cu>  merit6*Diinc  jura  dnbis :  quam  flebile  fatum 
Tristesque  illonim  exequiag,  quu8  obruit  asquor 
Immeritos,  canere ;  at  jamjam  sob  pondera  tai)to 
I^Acio,  heroemque  sequor  non  passibus  asquis. 
Sed  iessp  memoranda  diet,  qui  regna  Britaanto 
DebiUr^  qua  sacros  soeptri  regalis  bonures 
Accipies,  cingesque  aureo  diademate  froatem, 
Anglqs  aervasti ;  da  jura  velentibui  AufirlU. 
Sie  gravis  Alcides  bumeris  ingentibus  olim 
Fulci?it  patrium,  qnem  mox  pos9edit,01ympum. 
£.  SMITH,  JEdii  Qkriiti  Alummu, 


on  THB  RETURN  OP 

.  KING  WILUAM  FROM  IRELAND^ 
After  the  battle  of  the  Boyne^. 

O  INGENS  Heros  !  O  tot  defbncte  pertclis  • 
Ergo  iterum  rictor  nostris  allaberis  oris  ? 
Atque  OS  belligerum,  torrurnqoe  in  praHia  numen 
Exuis,  et  blanda  compouis  regna  quiete  ? 
Eiigo  itemm  placida  moderaris  roce  Senatum  ? 
Oraquedivinum  spirant  jam  mitia  lumen  ^ 
Non  sic  cum  trppidos  ageres  Tioleotus  Hibemos ; 
Cufn  bello  exultans  fremeres,  ensemque  rotares 
Immani  g>*ro,  rubric  bacchatus  in  arvis 
InWtus :  (neque  enim  dmdeles  edere  straget 
Te  juvat,  aut  animis  Ditem  satiare  Tuorum.) 
Sic  olim  amplexus  Semeles  petiisse  Tonantem 
Fama  est,  terribilem  nigranti  ftdmine  et  igiii : 
Maluit  hie  caris  accumbere  mitior  ulois, 
Inque  stiam  invitum  trahit  inscia  Nympha  rninam. 

Tu  tamen,  6  tuties  Wilhelmi  assueta  triumpbis 
Calliope,  6  nunqoam  Heroum  non  grata  labori, 
Wilhelmi  immensos  iterum  enumerare  triumphos 
Incipe,  et  in  notas  iterum  te  at^^oUere  laudes. 
Ut  requiem,  fceda?que  ingloria  tasdia  pacis 
Exosus,  rursusque  ardens  in  Martia  castra, 
Sanguin«^asque  acies,  fulgentesquc  Kre  catervas, 
In  bellum  nrit,  atque  itentm  se  misit  in  arma. 

Gallusenim  ssTit^miserosque  cruentus  Hibemos 
Servitio  premit,  et  victa  dominatur  leme. 
Hinc  fbrcap,  tormenta,  cruces,  tractsque  catena 
Morrendum  strident :  iterumque  resunrere  credas 
Macquirum  squallentem,   atque  Anglo  sanguine 

foedura, 
ExuUantem  immane,  et  vasta  clade  supetbnm. 
O  Gens  lethifero  nequlcqnam  exempta  reneno  ! 
Frustra  bufo  tuis,  et  aranea  ces-^it  ab  oris, 
Dum  pecus  Iguati  invisum,  foodiqne  cuculli, 
Et  IVTonachi  sanct^  -^rotenso  abdomine  tardi 
V5perf  am  in?<pirant  animam,  inflcionrque  reneno. 
AsMi'git  tandem  Schomberjrus,  et  emicat  armis, 
2ui  juia  captiro  exrutiat  servilia  collo : 
Sed  frustra :  i^ecuro  hostis  munimine  valli 
Aut  Idtet,  aut  errat  ragu^,  eluditqUe  sequentem. 
Augendis  restat  Gulietmt  Celta  triumphis ; 
Vindiciis  semper  Guliclmi  fata  reservant 
Et  viiicla  eripere,  et  manibus  diTcllere  nodos. 
Sic  frustra  Atrides,  frustra  Telamonius  heros, 

*  From  the  Academiae  Oxoniensis  Gratulatio 
pjo  exoptato  serenissimi  Regis  Cuilielino  ex  Hi- 
bemia  reditu.  Oxonice,  e  Thcatro  Sheldoniano. 
Anno  Dom.  1690. 


Ad  Trojam  frustra  pngnanrnt  miUe  earinc. 
Nee  nisi  Achillea  funduntur  Pei;gama  dextra. 
Ergo,  Boanda,  tuis  splendet  Gulielmus  in  arris. 
Magna  Boanda,  ipsi  fama  baud  cessora  Mosella; 
Ut  major  graditur  bello,  ut  jam  gaudia  in  ignets 
Scintillant  oculis,  et  toto  pcctore  fervent ! 
Quantum  olli  jubar  afiulget,  quae  gratia  firontts 
Purpurei  metuenda,  et  non  inamabilis  horror ! 
Sic  cum  dimissum  fertur  per  nubila  fiilmen, 
Et  juvat,  et  nimia  perstringit  lumina  flanuna. 
Ut  volat,  ut  long^  primus  rapidum  insilit  alveom  I 
Turbine  quo  praaceps  cunctantem  tendit  in  bortem! 
Dum  vastas  strages  et  multa  cadavera  passim 
Amnis  purpureo  lut^  derolvit  in  aWeo : 
Dum  pergeiiti  obstat  moles  immensa  suorum, 
Et  torpet  misto  coocretum  sanguine  Flunien. 
Pergit  atrox  Heros ;  frustra  olli  tempora  circiim 
Spicula  mille  canunt,luduntque  in  verticc  flaauDs: 
Frustra  bastat^B  acies  obstant,  6rmaeqae  phalaoges; 
Frustra   acres    C^lts:    furit  llle,  atque  impiger 

hostes 
Et  fugat,  et  stemit,  totoque  agit  agmina  campo. 
Versus  retro  bostis  trepidd  f^it,  inque  paludes, 
Toitpentesque  lacus  ceno,  horrendosque  reoessoa 
Dumorum  {  et  ceci  prodest  injuria  Carii. 

Attamen-6,  non  sic  fausto  movet  alite  bdlum 
Schombergus ;  non  sic  nobis  fiavet  alea  Martis. 
Occidit  heu !  Scbombergus  iniqui  crimine  C<sli ; 
Non  ilium  vemans  circum  sua  tempora  laarus 
Conservat,  non  arcet  inqvitabile  fulmeo. 
At  nunc  ad  Ccelum  iugit,  etpede  aidera  calcat, 
Spectat  et  Heroes,  ipse  et  spectaodus  ab  illis. 
Hunc  dicet  veniens  etas,  serique  nepotes, 
£t  quicunque  Anglum  audierint  rugire  Leooon* 
Coepit  enim  rugire,  et  jai^jam  ad  moenia  victor 
Caletana  fremit  trux,  Ounkirkomque  reposcit. 
Cresseas  iterum  lauros  magniqiie  tropsea 
Henrici  repetit:  media  Lodoicus  in  aula 
Jamdudum  tremit,  et  Gulielmi  ad  nomina  pallet. 
EDM.  SMITH,  Mdit  Ckr.  Ahmiu 


A  POEM 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

.     MR.   JOHN   PHILIPS. 


TO  A  FRIEKD. 
SIR, 

Since  our  tsis  silently  deplores 
The  bard  who  spread  her  fame  to  distant  shores ; 
Since  nobler  pens  their  mournful  lays  suspend. 
My  honest  zeal,  if  not  my  verse,  command. 
Forgive  the  poet,  and  approve  the  friend 
Your  care  had  long  his  fleeting  life  restrain'd. 
One  table  fed  j'ou,  and  one  bed  contained  y 
For  his  dear  sake  long  restless  nights  you  bore. 
While  rattling  coughs  his  heading  vessels  tore. 
Much  was  his  pain,  but  your  affliction  more. 
Oh  !  had  no  summons  from  the  noisy  gown 
CalPd  thee,  unwilling,  to  the  nauseous  town. 
Thy  love  had  o*er  the  dull  disease  prevail'd, 
Thy  mirth  had  cur'd  where  baffle<l  physic  foil'dj 
But  since  the  will  of  Heaven  his  fate  decreed, 
To  thy  kind  care  my  worthless  lines  succeed ; 
Fruitless  our  hopes,  though  pious  our  essays, 
Yonrs  to  preserve  a  frieud^  an<f  mine  to  praise. 
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Oh  !  mtglit  T  paint  him  in  !(f  iltonian  verse, 
With  strains  like  those  he   sung  on  Olo'ster^s 

herse; 
Bnt  with  the  meaner  trib^  Phi  forced  to  chime, 
And,  wanting  strenHh  to  rise,  descend  to  rhyme. 

With  other  fine  his  gtorious  Blenheim  shines. 
And  all  the  battle  tbtmders  in  his  Ihies ; 
His  nerToas  verse  great  Boileau's  strength  tran- 

8c<*nds, 
And  Prance  to  Philips,  as  to  Churchill,  hends. 

Oh,  various  hard,  you  all  our  powers  control. 
You  now  disturb,  and  now  divert  the  soul: 
Miltun  and  Butler  in  thy  Muse  combine, 
Above  the  last  thy  manly  beauties  shine ; 
For  as  1  >v«  seen,  when  rival  wits  contend. 
One  gayly  charge,  one  gravely  wise  defend, 
This  on  qa<ck  turns  and  points  in  vain  relies, 
This  with  a  look  demure,  and  steady  eyes. 
With  dry  rebukes, or  sneering  praise,  replies: 
So  thy  grave  lines  extort  a  juster  smile. 
Reach  Butler's  fancy,  but  surpass  his  style  j 
He  speaks  Scarron^i  low  phrase  in  humble  strains, 
In  thee  the  solemn  airof  gppeat  Cervantes  reigns. 

What  aound'ng  lines  his  abject  themes  express! 
What  shining  words  the  pompous  Shilling  dress ! 
There,  there  my  cell,  immortal  made,  outviesr 
The  frailer  piles  which  o'er  its  ruins  rise. 
In  her  best  light  the  Comic  Muse  appears. 
When  she,  with  borrowed  pride,  the  buskin  wears. 

So  when  nurse  Nokes,to  act  young  Ammon  tries,- 
With  shambling  legs,  long  chin,  and  foolish  eyes; 
With  dangling  hands  he  stroke  th'  imperial  robe ; 
And,  with  a  cuckold's  air,  commands  the  globe ; 
The  pomp  and  sound  the  whole  buflfoou  display'd, 
And  Ammon's  son  more  mirth  than  Gomez  made. 

Forgrve,dear  shade,  the  scene  my  folly  draws. 
Thy  strains  divert  the  grief  thy  ashes  cause ; 
When  Orpheusnings,  the  ghosts  no  more  complain, 
Bot,  in  his  hillingmusic,  lose  their  pain: 
So  charm  the  sallies  of  thy  Oeorgic  Muse, 
So  calm  our  sorrows,  and  our  joys  infuse ; 
Here  rural  notes  a  gentle  mirth  inspire, 
Herfi  lofty  lines  the  kindling  reader  flre, 
L'ke  that  lair  tree  you  praise,  the  poem  charms, 
Cools  like  the  fruit,  or  like  the  juice  it  warm& 

Blest  clime,  which  Vaga's  fruitful  streams  im- 
Elruria's  envy,  and  her  Cosmo's  love ;         [prove, 
^^^dstreak  he  quafis  beneath  the  Chiant  vine. 
Gives  Tuscan  yearly  for  thy  Scudntore's  wine, 
And  ev'n  his  l*asso  would  exchange  for  thine, 
^se,  rise,  Roscommon,  see  the  Blenheim  Muse 
The  dull  constraint  of  monkish  rhyme  rafiise ; 
W»  o*er  the  Alps  his  towering  pinions  soar« 
Where  never  English  poet  reached  before : 
^  mighty  Cosmo's  counsellor  and  friend. 
By  turns  on  Cosmo  and  the  bard  attend ; 
Rich  in  the  coins  and  busts  of  ancient  Rome, 
In  biib  he  brings  a  nobler  treasure  home  ^ 
In  them  be  views  her  gods,  and  domes  design'd. 
In  him  the  soul  of  Rome, and  Virgil's  mighty  mind : 
To  him  for  ease  retires  from  toils  of  state. 
Not  half  so  proud  to  govern,  as  tmnslate. 

Our  %ienser,  first  by  Fisan  poets  taught, 
To  us  their  tak»,  their  style,  and  numbers  brought. 
To  follow  ours,  now  Tuscan  bards  descend, 
^om  Philips  borrow,  though  to  Spenser  lend, 
like  Philips  too  the  yoke  of  rhyme  disdaiii ; 
They  first  on  English  banls  impos'd  the  chain, 
First  by  an  EngUtb  bard  from  rhyme  tb«ir  frte- 
dom  gain. 


Tyrannic  rhsrme,  that  cramps  to  equal  chime 
The  gay,  the  soft,  the  florid,  and  sublime; 
Some  say  this  chain  the  doobtfu)  sense  decides. 
Confines  the  fancy,  and  the  judgement  guides ;  - 
I  >m  sure  in  needless  bonds  it  poets  ties, 
Procrustes  like>  the  ax  or  wheel  applies^ 
'To  lop  the  mangled  sense,  or  stretch  it  into  size : 
At  best  a  crutch,  that  lifts  the  wAik  along. 
Supports  the  feeble,  hot  retards  the  strong ; 
And  the  chance  thoughts,  when  govern'd  by  the 

close, 
Oft  rise  to  fustian,  or  descend  to  prose* 
Your  judgement,  Philips,  rUl'd  with  steady  sway, 
You  us'd  no  curbing  rhyme,  the  Muse  to  stay. 
To  stop  her  fury,  or  direct  her  way. 
Thee  on  the  wing  thy  uncheck'd  vigour  hore. 
To  wanton  freely,  or  securely  soar. 

So  the  stretch'd  cord  the  shackle-dancer  tries. 
As  prone  to  fall,  as  impotent  to  rise ; 
When  freed  he  moves,  the  sturdy  cable  bends. 
He  mounts  with  pleasure,  and  secure  descends ; 
Now  dropping  seems  to  strike  the  distant  ground, 
Now  high  in  air-  his  quivering  feet  rebonnd. 

Rail  on,  ye  triflers,  who  to  Will's  repair 
For  neW  lampoons,  fresh  cant,  or  modish  air  | 
Rail  on  at  Milton's  son,  who,  wisely  bold. 
Rejects  new  phrases,  and  resumes  the  old : 
Thus  Chancer  lives  iu  younger  Spenser's  strains^   • 
In  Maro's  page  reviving  Jvnnios  reigns  ^ 
The  ancient  words  the  majesty  complete^ 
And  make  the  poem  venerably  great : 
So  when  the  queen  in  ro3ral  habit's  drest. 
Old  mystic  emblems  grace  th'  imperial  vest. 
And  in  Eliza's  robes  all  Anna  stands  confest. 

A  haughty  bard,  to  fame  by  volumes  rais'd 
At  Dick's,  and  Batson's,  and  through  Smithfield, 

prais'd. 
Cries  out  akmd— >«  Bold  Oxford  bard,  forbear 
With  rugged  numbers  to  torment  my  ear ; 
Yet  not  like  thee  the  heavy  critic  soars, 
But  paints  in  fustian,  or  in  turn  deplores  | 
With  Bunyan's  style  prophanes  heroic  songi. 
To  the  tenth  page  lean  homilies  prolongs ; 
For  fiM>-fetch'd  rhymes  makes  puzzled  angels  stiain. 
And  in  low  prose  dull  Lucifer  complain ; 
His  envions  Muse,  by  native  dulncsa  curst. 
Damns  the  best  poems,  and  contrives  the  worst' 

Beyond  his  praise  or  blame  thy  works  prevail 
Complete,  where  Dryden  and  thy  Milton  fail ; 
Great  Milton's  wing  on  lower  themes  subsides,  . 
And  Drjrden  oft  in  rhyme  his  weakness  hides ; 
You  ne'er  with  jingling  words  deceive  the  ear. 
And  yet,  on  humble  streets,  great  appear. 
Thrice  happy  youth,  whom  noble  Isis  crowns ! 
Whom  Blackmore  censures,  and  Oodolphin  owns  < 
So  on  the  tuneful  Margarita's  toi^e 
The  listening  nymphs  and  ravish'd  heroes  hung^ 
But  cits  and  fops  the  heaven-bom  music  blame^ 
And  bawl,  and  hiss^  and  damn  her  into  fame; 
Like  her  sweet  voice,  is  thy  hcrmontoiis  song. 
As  high,  as  sweet,  as  easy,  and  as  strong. 

Oh !  bad  relenting  Heaven  prolong'd  his  days. 
The  towering  bard  had  sung  in  nobler  lays. 
How  the  last  trumpet  wakes  the  lazy  dead. 
How  saints  aloft  the  cross  triumphant  spread ; 
How  opening  Heavens  their  happy  regions  show  $  . 
And  yawning  gulphs  with  flaming  vengeance  glow ; 
And  saints  rejoice  above,  and  sinners  howl  belQW  :  ' 
Well  might  he  sing  the  day  he  could  not  fear,    ^ 
And  paint  tht  gloriti  he  was  fart  t9  wear. 
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Oh  bett  of  friends,  will  tte^er  the  lilent  urm 
To  oar  just  yowi  the  hapless  youth  return  } 
Must  he  ho  more  divvrt  the  tedious  day } 
Nor  sparkling  thoughts  in  antique  words  convey  ^ 
No  more  to  harmless  irony  descead, 
To  noby  fools  a  grave  attention  lend. 
Nor  merry  tales  with  lcam*d  quotations  blend  ? 
No  more  in  fiUse  pathetic  phrase  complain 
Of  Delia's  wit,  her  charms,  and  her  disdain  ? 
Who  now  shall  godlike  Anna's  fiune  diffuse  ? 
Must  she,  when  most  th&  merits,  want  a  Muse  ? 
Who  now  our  Twysden>s  glorioos  £ite  shall  tell ; 
How  lovM  he  liy'd,  and  howdeploed  be  fell } 
How,  while  the  troubled  elements  around. 
Earth,  water,  air,  the  stunning  din  resound ; 
Through  streams  of  smoke,  and  adverse  fire,  he 
While  every  shot  is  levelled  at  his  ndes  ?       [rides. 
How,  while  the  fainting  Dutch  remotely  fire, 
And  the  fam*d  Eogiene>s  iron  troops  retire, 
In  the  first  front,  amidst  a  slaughter'd  pile, 
High  on  the  mound  he  dy*d  near  great  Afgyle^ 

Whom  shall  I  find  unbiassed  in  dispute, 
Eager  to  learn,  unwilling  to  eonfiite ! 
To  whom  the  labours  of  my  soul  disclose. 
Reveal  my  pleasure,  or  discharge  my  vows ! 
Oh !  in  that  heavenly  3routh  for  ever  ends 
The  best  of  sons,  of  brothers,  and  of  friends. 
He  sacred  Friendship's  strictest  hiws  obesr'd. 
Yet  more  by  Conscience  than  by  Friendship  swayM ; 
Against  himself  his  gf«Utade  maintain'd. 
By  favours  past,  not  iutare  prospects  gainM  • 
Not  nicely  choosing,  though  by  all  desirM, 
Though  leam'd,  no£  vain;  and  humble,  though 
Candid  to  all,  but  to  himself  severe,        [adnur^ : 
In  humour  pliant,  as  in  life  austere. 
A  wise  content  his  even  soul  seeur'd. 
By  want  not  shaken,  nor  by  wealth  allur'd. 
To  all  sincere,  though  earnest  to  commend. 
Could  praise  a  rival,  or  condemn  a  friend. 
To  him  old  Greece  and  Rome  ware  fully  known, 
Their  tongues,  their  spirits,  and  their  styles,  his 

-    own: 
Pleas'd  the  least  steps  of  fiunous  men  to  view. 
Our  authors'  works,  and  lives,  and  souls,  he  knew; 
Paid  to  the  leam'd  and  great  tlie  same  esteem. 
The  one  his  pattern,  and  the  one  his  theme : 
With  equal  judgment  his  capacious  mind 
Warm  Pindar's  rage,  and  Euclid's  reason  join'd. 
Judicious  physic's  noble  art  to  gain 
All  drugs  and  plants  explor'd,  alas,  in  vain  ! 
The  drugs  and  plants  thetr  drooping  master  hiPd, 
Nor  gobdne^ts  now,  nor  learning  aught  avaiPd ; 
Yet  to  the  bard  his  Churchill's  soul  they  gave. 
And  made  him  seem  the  life  they  couM  not  save: 

Else  couM  he  bear  unmov'd,  the  firtal  guest. 
The  weight  that  all  his  fointing  Ihnbs  opprest. 
The  coughs  that  struggled  ftt>m  his  weary  breast  ^ 
Could  he  unmov'd  approaching  death  sustain? 
Its  sloi^  advances,  and  its  racking  pain } 
Could  he  serene  his  weeping  friends  survey. 
In  his  last  hours  his  easy  wit  display, 
Like  the  rich  fruit  he  singSi  delicions  in  decay  ? 

Once    on   thy  friends    look  down,  lamented 
shade. 
And  view  the  honours  to  thy  ashes  paid ; 
Some  thy  lov'd  dust  in  Parian  stones  enshrine. 
Others  immortal  epitaphs  design, 
With  wit,  and  strength,  that  only  yields  to  thine: 
Ev'n  I,  though  slow  to  touch  the  painful  string, 
4wak«  from  slumber,  ud  attempt  to  sing. 


Thee,  Philips,  thee  despalrhag-Vagr  BOtttti^  ^ 
And  gentle  Isis  soft  complaints  returns ; 
Dormer  laments  amidst  the  war's  alarms. 
And  Cecil  weeps  in  beauteous  TuftonH  arms : 
Thee,  on  the  Po,  kind  Somerset  deplores. 
And  ev'n  that  charming  scene  his  grief  restoi«it 
He  to  thy  loss  each  mournful  airappties, 
Mindftil  of  thee  on  huge  Tabumus  lies. 
But  most  at  Virgil's  tomb  his  swelling  mrtcmt  iiat> 

But  you,  his  darling  frnends,  lament  wraMce, 
Display  his  lame,  and  not  his  fete  deplore; 
And  let  no  tears  frt>nfr  erring  pHy  flow. 
For  one  that's  blest  aboive,  immoitaliz'd  below. 


CHARLETTUS  PERCIVAUX>  SO(k 

HoRA  dum  nondum  sonuit  secunda. 
Nee  pner  nigras  tepefecit  undas, 
Acer  ad  notos  calamus  labores 

Sponte  recurrit. 
Suid  priiks  nostris  potiusve  chartts 
Illiuam  ?  Cuinam  vigil  ante  nocteu 
Sole  depolsam  rrdeunte  Scriptor 

Mitto  salutem? 
Tu  meis  chartis,  hone  Pprcwalk, 
\Jn\ck  dignus ;  tibi  pectus  implet 
Non  minor  nostro  novitatis  aMor  ; 

Tu  quoque  5?criptor, 
Detulit  rumor  (mihi  roulta  defert 
Rumor)  in  sylvis  modo  te  dedisse 
Furibns  predam,  mediumque  belli  im» 

pune  stetisse. 
Saucius  nnm  vivit  adhuc  Caballua 
Anne  ?  lemets  potiora  Qazis«  . 
An,  tua  viti  Tibi  chariora, 

Scripta  supersunt? 
Cui  legis  nostras,  rel^sque  chartasF 
Cui  meam  laudas  generositatem  > 
Sue6i  meis  verbis,  mea  nescientem* 

Matie  salntaa. 


PERCIITALLUS  CnARLETTO  &fm» 

Qdalis  ambabus  oapirndua  ulnis 
Limen  attiugit  tibi  gratus  hospoa 
Suum  sacras  primum  subit  aut  relinqoit 

Isidis  arces, 
Sualis  exultat  tibi  pars  mamilln 
Liera,  qui^m  cantu  propriore  strident 
Missiles,  et  jam  moneantadesse 

Comua,  chartas. 
Tale  per  nostrum  jecur  ct  medullar 
Gaudium  fluxit,  simul  ac  sedusU 
Vinculis  vidi  ben^  literati 

Nomen  amici, 
Obvios  ihres,  uti  fama  vecaz 
Rettulit,  sensi  pavidus  tremeosquej 
Sed  fui,  sumque,  excipias  timorem» 

Ca^ra  sospes. 
Scire  si  syhram  cupias  pericU 
Consciam,  ft  tristea  nemoris  teitebni^ 
Consulas  lent^  tabnlas  parantem 

Te  duce  Cobm, 
Flebilis  legi  miseranda  docti 
Fata  pictoris,  sed  k.  b6e  iniqua* 
Damna  conflolory  supofest  perempt* 
Rixifim  IfU^goQi*;. 
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Bcnhe  Seeofltt,  ^iid  agit  Senatui 
Ihiid  Caput  stertit  grave  iMmbfthanttm, 
#«id  Coma  GwUfoidt  quid  babent  novornm 

Doffbque  I)|trque. 
Ife  meos,  qaondam,  tuus,  i  popinis 
Jenmi  jauix visit,  lacrimaBsque  narnity 
Dam  molit  fucos,  tubito  poremptoa 

Fiuere /2Mn»ff. 
Kami  (avtrUt  I}emM  inqoit  omen) 
Hospttea  mAm  penisse  Mitt»; 
Kamt  imiiicrsaiD  prope  limen  urbtt 

Flmuine  cymbam. 
Nsmt— -at  portia  meus  Hinlon  MUt» 
Nuocius  Priekei  redit,  avocat  ma 
Skerwm,  St  scribends  slid  reqsinint 

Miile  tabells. 
Bum  tamen  metcam  muliar  labAiitftOi 
Fnlciet?  munus  vitule  parentis^ 
jimia  prestabit,  nisi  forsi  lerni 

Hospita  Cygni. 
LztiM  accept  ce1er6s  Vigere 
Prkkdi  plantas,  aimM  ambalantl 
PlAodo SkerwmOj  pu^roque  Davo 

Mitto  salutem. 
Jony,  pott  HmtoHj  comitum  tuorum 
Primm,  ante  omncs  mihi  gratulaodui^ 
dm  tibi  totua  vacai»  &.  varabit. 

Nee  vetat  Uxor, 
H»c  ego  losi  properante  Mui2 
LMtp  vatis  numeros  secutus ; 
8i  novi  quid  sit,  meliiis  doceblt 

Seimo  pcdestris. 
P.  a 
Ccenitant  raecum  Coinites  lernie, 
MeKa  qtii  de  te  memoraot  culullot 
Inter,  i,  polli,  vice  literarum, 

Crus  tibi  mittunt. 


POCOCKIUSK 

Dun  CBde  tcllni  luxuriat  Ducum, 
llenni  Pococju  barbitoo  exsgis, 
Manesque  Musam  fiutuoaam 
SoUieitant  pratloiioiet. 
Alter  virentum  prorurat  agmina 
Sonora  Tbracnm,  don^que  Pbillidi 
Agat  paellas,  beu  decoris 
Virgioibus  aimis  invidenti. 
Te  nuda  Virtus,  tc  Fidei  pins 
Aidtorsefendse,  sanctaque  Veritas 
Per  saxa,  per  pontum,  per  hostet 
Pneeipitant  Asiae  misertum  r 
Cobors  catenis  quii  pia  stridulis  ^ 
Gemunt  onusti,  vel  sude  trans  sintHH 
Luctantiir  act£,  pendul^re 
Saogttineis  trepidant  in  uncls. 
Sentis  at  edunt  sibila,  ut  anfui 
Micant  dracones,  tigris  ut  horridot 
loCorqaet  ungues,  c^utStque 
In  madjdo  cio<:»diKis  antro 
Vides  lacunc^  sulphure  lividos 
Ardere  fluctus,  qua  stetit  impiA 
Moles  Oomorrhe  roox  procelll 
Hausta  rubra,  ptuviiftque  flaiDtiii« : 
tnid  isu  tellns  si  similes  tibi 
Si  fort^  denDS  natnerat  Vin>t» 

4  Sae  Dr.  JdiBfoa*t.Uft  of  Saitli. 


Adbno  stetisset,  nao  Ttbratv^ 
Dextra  Dei  tonaisset  igaa. 
dnin  nunc  reqoirts  tecta  virentis 
Nini  ferocis,  nunc  Babel  ardttaai, 
Immane  opus,  crescentib^sqne 
Vertice  sideribus  propinquum* 
Nequicqaam :  Amici  disparibus  sonia 
Eludit  aures  nescios  artiiex, 
Lingttlsque  miratur  recentea 
In  patriis  peregrinos  oris. 
Vestitur  bine  tot  serma  eotorfbo^ 
doot  tu,  Pococki,  dissimilis  tui 
Orator  eflers,  quot  vicissiro 
Te  memores  celebrare  gaudent. 
Hi  non  taoebunt  quo  Syriam  senex 
Percurrit  sestu  raptus,  ut  arcibus 
Non  jam  superbis,  k,  verendis 
Indolttit  Solime  ruhiisi 
Suis  corda  polsaaa  tunc  pavor  bamarat 
Dolor  quia  arsit  aon  sine  gaudio^ 
Cum  busta  Christi  provotatus 
Ambigois  lacrymis  rigaret ! 
Sacratur  aibos  molta  Pooockioy 
Loc6sque  monstrans  iaqoiet  aeeda* 
Hsec  quercas  Hoinain  sopiaom, 
Haec  Britoneai  luci^eavit  onns» 
Hk  audiemnft  gens  vaneribilwn 
Ebnea  Mosen,  iiide  Pocackinm 
•  Non  ore,  non  annis  minorea, 

Atque  suam  didicere  Itngoaiiw 
Ac  sicttt  albans  perpetua  nive 
Simul  fiivillas,  &  cineres  sinu 
Eractat  ardenti,  k.  pruinis 
Contigoas  lotat  JEtna  flammasi 
Sic  te  trementem,  te  nive  caodidum 
Mens  intus  urget,  mens  agit  ifnea 
Sequi  relttctantem  loelem 
Per  tonitin,  iSreasque  nubes 
Annon  pavesds,  dum  tuba  paUiduai 
Ciet  Sionem,  dum  tremulum  polo 
Caligat  astrum,  atque  iocubaiiti 
Terra  nigrans  tegitur  sub  umbra  ? 
fiuod  agmen !  beu  quae  turma  aequacibQi 
Tremenda  flammis  I  quis  strepitantmoi 
Flictusrotarum  est]  OPuoooki 
Egr^ie,  O  aaimose  Va^ 
Interpres  ab^rasi,  O  simili  fer^ 
Correpte  flamma,  te,  quot  imagina 
Crucis  notantur,  te,  subacto 
Cbristiool^  gravis  Ottomaaaua 
Gemens  requirit,te  Babylonii 
Narrant  po^,  te  pbaretris  Arabs 
Plorat  revulsis,  k,  fragosos 
Jam  gravlor  ferit  horror  agroa. 
fiui  Qesta  nondum  cognita  Cossaris, 
dn^  nee  Matronis  scripta,  Pocockiua 
Ploratur  ingeas,  k  dolenda 
Neatores  brevjtas  senect«. 


ODK 

roa  THS  YSAR  1705. 

Jamvs,  did  ever  to  thy  wondering  eye% 

So  bright  a  scene  of  triumph  rise  ? 
Did  ever  Greece  or  Rome  such  laurels  weai^ 

As  crowned  the  last  auspicious  year  ? 
When  first  at  Blenheim  Anne  her  ensigns  qmad^ 
And  Marlborough  to  tba  field  the  iboutiAS  squa- 
drons lt£ 
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In  vain  the  hilU  ami  streams  oppose. 
In  Tain  the  hollow  ground  in  faithless  hillocks  rose. 
To  the  rough  Danube^s  winding  shore, 

His  shattered  foes  the  conquering  hero  bore. 
They  see  with  staring  haggard  eyes 
The  rapid  torrent  roll,  the  foaming  billows  rise ; 
Amazed,  aghaft,  they  turn,  but  find, 

In  Mariborough's  arins,  a  surer  fate  behind* 
Now  bin  red  s^ord  aloft  impends. 

Now  on  their  shrinking  heads  descends :  * 
Wild  and  distracted  with  their  fears. 
They  justling  plunge  amidst  the  sounding  deeps: 
The  flood  away  the  struggling  squadrons  sweeps, 
And  men,  and  anus,  and  horses^whirling  bears;. 
The  frighted  Danube  to  the  sea  retreats. 
The  Danube  soon  the  flying  ocean  meets, 
Flying  the  thunder  of  great  Anna's  fleets. 

Kooke  op  the  seas  asserts  her  sway. 

Flames  o'er  the  trembling  ocean  play. 

And  clouds  of  smoke  involve  the  day. 
Affrighted  Europe  bears  the  cannons  roar. 
And  Afric  echoes  from  its  distant  sbore^ 

The  French,  unequal  in  the  flght. 

In  force  superior,  take  their  flight 
Factions  in  vain  the  hero's  worth  decry. 
In  vain  the  vanquiah'd  triuhph,  while  they  fly. 

Now,  Janus,  with  a  future  view. 
The  glories  of  her  reign  survey, 
Which  shall  o'er  France  her  arms  display. 

And  kingdoms  now  her  own  subdue. 
Lewis,  for  oppression  bom ; 
Lewis,  in  his  turn,  shall  mourn, 
While  his  conquered  happy  swains. 
Shall  hug  their  easy  wishM-for  chains. 

Others,  enslavM  by  victory, 
Their  subjects,  as  their  foes,  oppress ; 

Anna  conquers  but  to  iVee, 
And  gorems  but  to  bless. 


ODE  5. 


Ormond'8  glory,  Maribormigh's  arms. 
All  the  mouths  of  Fame  employ  j 

And  th»  applauding  world  around 

Echoes  back  the  pleasing  sound : 
Their  courage  warms ; 
Their  conduct  charms  j 

Yet  the  universal  joy 

Feels  a  sensible  alloy  ! 

Mighty  George  6,  the  senate's  care. 

The  people's  love,  great  Anna's  prayer ! 

While  the  stroke  of  I'ate  we  dread 

Impending  o'er  thy  sacred  head, 
The  British  yonth  for  thee  submit  to  fear. 
For  her  the  dames  in  cloudy  grief  appear! 

Let  the  noise  of  war  and  joy 

Rend  agaio  the  treiid>ling  sky  | 

5  This  Ode  and  that  which  follows  it  were 
published  anonymously  at  the  timp  i^hen  they 
were  written,  and  are  now  ascribed  to  Mr.  ^mitb 
•n  ttie  Authority  of  a  note  in  MS.  by  one  of  his 
contemporaries.  See  the  Select  Collection  of 
Miscellany  Poems,  1780.    Vol.  IV.  p.  61.     N. 

6  George  prince  of  Denmark,  husband  to  the 
^uccn.    N* 


Great  Geofg<e  tevives  to  calm  our  fears. 
With  prospect  of  more  glorious  years : 
Deriv^l  from  Anne's  auspicious  smiles. 
More  cheerful  airs  refresh  the  British  isles. 

Sound  the  trumpet ;  beat  the  drum :  / 
Tremble  France ;  we  coose,  we  come ! 
Almighty  force  our  courage  warms; 
We  feel  the  full,  the  powerful  channs 
Of  Ormond's  glory,  and  of  Marlborough*!  « 


ODE   IN   PRAISE   OF    MUSIC. 

COMPOSED  BY  9f E.  CHARLli  KlHC 

JnFket^rtt. 

For  the  degree  of  batchelor  of  music;  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre  in  Oxfoid,  on  Friday 
the  eleventh  of  July,  1'707. 

Music,  soft  charm  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
Whence  didst  thou  borrow  thy  anspicioiis  birth  ? 

Or  art  thou  of  eternal  date  ? 
Sire  to  thyself,  thjrself  as  old  as  Fate, 

Ere  the  rude  ponderous  mass 
Of  earth  and  waters  from  their  thaos  sprang 

The  morning  stars  their  antiiems  sang,     [love. 
'  And  nought  in  Beaten  was  heaid  but  mdody  and 

Myriads  of  spirits,  forms  divine. 
The  seraphin,  with  the  bright  host 
Of  angels,  thrones,  and  heavenly  powers. 
Worship  before  th*  eternal  shrine ; 
Their  happjr  privilege  in  hymns  and  anthems  bo*slp  - 
In  love  and  wonder  pass  their  blissful  hoars* 

Nor  let  the  lower  world  repine 
The  massy  orb  in  which  we  sluggards  mo?e 
As  if  Sequestered  from  the  arts  divine : 

Here's  music  too, 
lAs  o&rs  a  rival  were  to  th'  world  above. 

CHORUS,  FITB  TOICIS. 

Hark  how  the  feather'd  choir  their  matdns  chanty 
.And  purling  streams  soft  accents  vent. 
And  all  both  time  and  measure  know. 
Ere  since  the  Theban  bard,  to  prove 

The  wondrous  magic  of  hi?  art. 
Taught  trees  and  forests  how  to  move. 
All  Nature  has  a  general  concert  held, 

Each  creature  strives  to  bear  a  part ;  [yield.' 
And  all  but  Death  and  Hell  to  conquering  music 
But  stay,  I  hear  methinks  a  motley  crew, 

A  peetish,  odd,  eccentric  race, 
*  The  glory  of  the  art  debase ; 
Perhaps  because  the  sacred  emblem  tis 

Of  truth,  of  peace,  and  order  too ; 
,So  dangerous  *tis  to  be  perversely  wise. 

But  be  they  ever  in  the  wrong,  [song! 

Who  say  the  prophet's  harp  e'er  spoil'd  the  poet's 

I   GRAND  CRORVB,  FIVE  PARTS. 

To  A^ns  now,  my  Muse,  retire. 
The  refuge  and  the  theatre  of  Wit ; 
And  in  that  safe  and  sweet  retreat    , 

Amongst  Apollo's  sons  inquire. 
And  see  if  any  friend  of  thine  be  there  1 

But  sure  so  near  the  Thespian  spring 

The  humblest  bard  jnay  sit  and  sing: 
Hei«  rest  my  Mase,  and  dwell  fbr  ever  herf .     . 
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LIFE   OF  DUKE. 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


Of  Mr.  Richard  Duke  I  can  find  few  memorials.  He  was  bred  at  Westminster* 
and  Cambridge;  and  Jncoh  relates,  that  fae  was  some  time  tutor  to  the  duke  of 
Richmond. 

He  appears  from  his  writings  to  have  been  not  ill  qualified  for  poetical  compositions  > 
and  being  conscious  of  his  powers,  when  he  left  the  university,  he  enlisted  himself  among 
the  wits.  He  was  the  familiar  friend  of  Otway ;  and  was  engaged,  among  other  popular 
names,  in  the  transkUions  of  Ovid  and  Juvenal.  In  his  Review,  though  unfimshed,  are 
some  vigorous  lines.  His  poems  are  not  below  mediocrity;  nor  have  I  found  much  in 
them  to  be  praised  ^ 

With  the  wit  he  seems  to  have  shared  the  dissoluteness  of  the  tunes ;  for  some  of  his 
compositions  are  such  as  he  must  have  reviewed  with  detestation  in  his  later  days,  when 
be  published  those  sermons  which  Felton  has  commended. 

Perhsqps,  like  some  other  foolish  young  men,  he  rather  talked  than  lived  viciously,  in 
an  age  when  he  that  would  be  thought  a  wit  was  afraid  to  say  his  prayers;  and,  whatever 
might  have  been  bad  in  the  first  part  of  his  life,  was  surely  condemned  and  reformed 
by  his  better  judgement 

Iq  i683,  being  then  master  of  arts,  and  fellow  of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  he 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  Marriage  of  the  Lady  Anne  with  George  Prince  of  Denmark* 

'  He  WM  admitted  there  in  1610;  was  elected  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1675;  aodtookhis 

OMter*!  degree  in  1683.    M 
*  They  make  a  part  of  a  yolome  published  by  Tonson  in  8vo.  1717,  containing  the  poems  of  the 
«i  of  SosoommoD,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  Essay  on  Poetry;  but  were  first  published  hn 

Dryden'sMJscellanyj  as  were  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  poems  in  that  collection.    J£ 
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'  He  then  took  orders^;  and,  being  made  prebendaiy  of  Glouoester,  became  a  proctor 

in  convocation  for  that  church,  and  chapUiin  to  queen  Anne. 

In  1710,  he  was  presented  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester  to  the  wealthy  living  of 
Witney  in  Oxfordshire,  which  he  enjoyed  but  a  few  months.  On  February  10>  1710-11, 
having  returned  from  an  entertainment,  he  was  found  dead  the  next  morning*  His  death 
is  mentioned  in  Swift's  Journal. 

s  He  wu  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Blaby  in  lieioestenhire  in  1687-8  ;  and  obtained  a  prebend  ai 
Olouoerter  in  1688.    iV. 
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THE    REVIEW. 
Longa  ett  ii^itna,  longs 
Amb^fet;  fed  jumma  tequar  £utigui  renun. 

Virg. 

TTOW  hare  we  wandered  a  long  dismal  night, 
^  ^  Led  through  blind  pathsby  each  deludingligfat : 
Now  pliiiig*d  in  mire,  now  by  sharp  brambles  torn. 
With  tempests  beat,'  and  to  the  winds  a  scorn  ! 
Lost,  we^ry'd,  spent !  but  see  the  eastern  star 
And  glimmering  light  dawns  kindly  from  afar: 
Bright  goddess,  hail !  while  we  by  thee  survey 
The  various  errours  of  our  painftil  way; 
While,  guided  by  some  clew  of  heavenly  thread. 
The  labyrinth  perptex'd  we  backward  tread. 
Through  rulers'  avarice,  pride,  ambition,  bate. 
Perverse  cabals,  and  winding  turns  of  state. 
The  ieiiale*s  rage,  and  all  the  crooked  lines 
Of  incoherent  plots  and  wild  designs ; 
Till,  getting  out,  where  first  we  enter'd  in, 
A  new  bright  race  of  glory  we  begin. 

As,  after  Winter,  Spring's  glad  face  appears. 
As  the  blest  shore  to  shipwrt^k'd  mariners. 
Success  to  lovers,  glofy  to  the  brave. 
Health  to  the  sick,  or  freedom  to  the  slave ; 
Soch  was  great  Caesar's  day !  the  wondrous  day. 
That  long  in  Fate's  dark  bosom  hatching  lay. 
Heaven  to  absolve,  and  satisfaction  bring, 
For  twenty  years  of  misery  and  sin ! 
What  shouts,  what  triumph,  what  unruly  joy, 
SweU'd  every  breast,  did  every  tongue  employ, 
WiUi  rays  direct,  whilst  on  his  people  shone 
The  king  triumphant  from  the  martyr's  throne ! 
Was  ever  prince  like  him  to  mortals  giveq  ? 
So  much  the  joy  of  Earth  and  care  of  Heaven  I 
Under  the  pressure  of  unequal  fiste, 
Of  80  erect  a  mind,  and  soul  so  great ! 
So  fall  of  meekness,  and  so  void  of  prid^ 
When  borne  aloft  by  Fortune's  highest  tide ! 
Mercy,  like  Heaven,  's  bis  chief  prerogative. 
His  juy  to  save,  and  glory  to  fbigive. 
All  storms  compos*d,.and  tempests'  rage  asleep. 
He,  halcyon  like,  sat  brooding  o'er  the  deep. 
He  saw  the  royal  bark  securely  ride, 
1^0  danger  thfcatfniflf  fSrgiii  the  p^acefbl  tide; 


And  he  who,  when  the  winds  and  seas  were  higl^ 

Oppot'd  his  skin,  and  did  their  rage  defy, 

No  diminution  to  his  honour  thought, 

T?  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the  ealm  he  brought* 

(Should  he  alone  be  so  the  people's  slave. 

As  not  to  share  the  blessings  that  he  gave?) 

But  not  till,  fiiU  of  providential  care. 

He  chose  a  pilot  in  his  place  to  steer: 

One  in  his  fiither's  councils  and  his  own 

Long  exercis'd,  and  grey  in  business  grown; 

Whose  confirm'd  judgment  and  sagacious  wit 

Knew  all  the  sands  on  which  rash  monarchs  split| 

Of  rising  winds  could,  ere  they  blew,  inform. 

And  from  which  quarter  to  expect  the  storm. 

Such  was,  or  such  he  seem'd,  whom  Cseaar  chose. 

And  did  all  empire's  cares  in  him  repose; 

That,- after  all  his  toils  and  dangers  past. 

He  might  lie  down  and  taste  some  ease  at  last 

Now  stands  the  statesman  of  the  helm  posscit. 
On  him  alone  three  mighty  nations  rest; 
■  Byrsa  his  name,  bred  at  the  wrangting  bar» 
And  skill'd  in  arms  of  that  litigious  war; 
But  more  to  Wit's  peacefiiUer  arts  inclin'd. 
Learning's  Msecenas,  and  the  Muses'  friend; 
Him  every  Muse  in  every  age  had  sung. 
His  easy  flowing  wit  and  charming  tongue. 
Had  not  the  treacherous  voice  of  Power  inspired. 
His  mounting  thoughts,  and  wild  Ambition  fir'd; 
Disdaining  less  alliances  to  own. 
He  now  sets  up  for  kinsman  of  the  throne ; 
And  Anna,  by  the  power  her  fetber  gain'd, 
Back'd  with  great  Cesar's  absolute  commaac^ 
On  false  pretence  of  former  contracts  made. 
Is  forc'd  on  brave  *  Britannicus's  bed. 

Thus  rab'd,  his  insolence  his  wit  out-vy*d. 
And  meanest  avarice  maintain'd  his  pride: 
When  Cesar,  to  confirm  his  infant  state, 
Drown'd  in  oblivion  all  old  names  of  hate, 
By  threatening  many,  but  excepting  nona 
That  paid  the  purchase  of  oblivion.  , 

Byrsa  his  master's  free-given  mercy  sold. 
And  royal  grace  retail'd  for  rebel  |fold : 

'  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
;  Duk0  «f  York. 
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.That  oew  state-maxim  he  inrented  6ttt^ 
(To  aged  Time's  last  reyolution  curst) 
That  teaches  monarchs  to  obtige  their  foes, 
And  their  best  friends  to  beggary  expose ; 
<*  For  these,**  he  said,  "  would  still  beg  on  and  serve  ; 
*Tis  the  old  bad^e  ofloyalty  to  star^: 
But  hardened  rebels  must  by  bribes  be  won. 
And  paid  for  all  the  mighty  ills  they  *ve  done: 
When  wealth  and  honour  from  their  treasons  flow, 
How  can  they  choose  but  very  loyal  grow  ?" 
This  false  ungrateful  maxim  Byrsa  taught. 
Vast  sums  of  wealth  from  thriving  rebels  brought; 
Titles  and  power  to  thieves  and  traitors  sold, 
Sweird  his  stretch'd  coffers  with  o'er-flowing  gold. 
Hence  all  these  tears—iu  these  first  seeds  was  sown 
His  country's  following  rum,  and  his  own. 

Of  thM  accurst  and  sacrilegious  crew. 
Which  great  by  merit  of  rebellion  grew. 
Had  all  unactive  perisb'd  and  unknown,  ^ 

The  false  '  Antooius  had  suific'd  alone. 
To  all  succeeding  ages  to  proclaim 
Of  this  9tate  principle  the  guilt  and  shame. 
Antonius  early  in  rebellious  race 
Swiftly  set  out,  nor  slackening  in  his  pace. 
The  same  ambition  that  his  youthful  heat 
Vrg'd  to  all  ills,  the  little  daring  brat 
With  unabated  ardour  does  engage 
The  loathsome  dregs  of  his  decrepit  age; 
Bold,  fall  of  native  and  acquired  deceit. 
Of  sprightly  cunning  and  malicious  wit; 
Bestless,  projecting  still  some  new  design, 
Still  drawing  round  the  government  his  line. 
Bold  on  the  walls,  or  busy  in  the  mine  : 
liewd  as  the  stews,  but  to  the  blinded  eyes 
Of  the  dull  crowd  as  Puri^n  precise ; 
Before  their  sight  he  draws  the  juggler's  cloud 
Of  public  interest,  and  the  people's  good. 
The  working  ferment  of  his  active  mind, 
In  his  weak  bo^'s  cask  with  pain  confin'd. 
Would  burst  the  rotten  vessel  where  'tis  pent. 
But  that 'tis  tapt  to  give  the  treason  vent. 

Such  were  the  men  that  from  the  statesman's 
Not  pardon  only,  but  promotion  gain'd :      [hand. 
All  officers  of  dignity  or  power 
These  swarming  locusts  greedily  devour ; 
PreferT*d  to  all  the  secrets  of  the  state, 
These  senseless  sinners  in  the  council  sate, 
In  their  unjus^- deceitful  balance  laid, 
The  great  concerns  of  war  and  peace  were  weigh'd. 
This  wise  *  Lovisius  knew,  whose  mighty  mind 
Had  universal  empire  long  design'd ; 
And  when  he  all  things  found  were  bought  and  sold. 
Thought  nothing  there  impossible  to  gold : 
Withmigbty  sums,  th  rough  secretchannels  brought, 
On  the  corrtipted  rooDleUors  he  wrought: 
Against  the  neighbouring  Belgians  they  declane 
A  hazardous  and  an  expensive  war. 
Their  fresh  affronts  and  matchless  insolence 
To  Cesar^s  honour  made  a  fair  pretence ; 
Mere  outside  this,  but,  ruling  by  his  pay, 
Cunnins:  Ixivisius  did  this  pn^cct  lay. 
By  mutual  damages  to  waken  those 
Who  only  could  his'va»t  designs  oppoee. 
But  Csesar,  looking  with  a  jnst  disdain 
Upon  their  bold  pvetences  to  the  main. 
Sent  forth  his  royal  brother  from  his  side. 
To  laAi  their  insolence,  and  curb  their  pride ; 

*  Bari  of  Shafle&bury. 
4  Prench  king. 


Britaunicus,  by  whow  high  Tiitnef  gi»6^ 
Thtypresent  age  contends  with  all  the  paat^ 
Hini  Heaven  a  pattern  did  for  heroes  fonD, 
Slow  to  advise,  but  eager  to  perfbnn. 
In  council  calm,  fierce  as  a  stoim  in  figbk, 
DauffBr  his  spoil,  and  labour  his  delight : 
To  him  the  fleet  and  camp,  the  sea  and  fields 
Did  equal  harvests  of  bright  glory  yield. 
No  less  each  civil  virtue  him  conmiends. 
The  best  of  lubiects,  brothers,  masten,  firiends^ 
To  merit  just,  to  needy  virtue  kind. 
True  to  his  word,  and  constant  to  his  friend: 
What's  well  reaolv^  as  bravely  be  pursues, 
Fix'd  in  his  choice,  as  careful  how  to  chooae. 
Honour  vas  bom,  not  planted  in  bis  faeait. 
And  virtue  came  by  Nature,  not  by  art : 
Where  glory  calls,  and  C»sar  gives  command^ 
He  flies ;  his^iointcd  thunder  in  his  hand. 
The  Belgian  fleet  endeavour'd,  but  in  vaio« 
The  tempest  of  his  fury  to  sustain : 
Shatter'd  and  torn,  before  his  flags  they  fly 
Like  doves  that  the  exalted  eagle  spy. 
Ready  to  stoop  and  seize  them  from  on  high  s 
He,  Neptune  like,  when,  from  his  watery  bad 
Above  the  waves  lifting  hia  awful  head. 
He  smiles,  and  to  his  chafio}  gives  the  reii^ 
In  triumph  rides  o^er  the  asserted  main  ;' 
And  now  returns  the  watery  empire  won. 
At  Caesar's  feet  to  lay  his  trident  down. 
But  who  the  shouts  and  triumphs  can  rdate 
Of  the  glad  isle  that  his  return  did  wait? 
Rejoicing  crowds  attend  him  on  the  strand. 
Loud  as  the  sea,  and  nnmerons  aa  the  sand. 
A  joy  too  great  to  be  by  words  exprest. 
Shines  in  each  eye,  and  heats  in  every  breasts 
So  joy  the  many,  but  the  wiser  few 
The  godlike  prince  with  silent  wolkler  view. 
The  grateful  senate  his  high  acts  confess 
In  a  vast  gift,  but  than  his  merit  less. 
Britannicus  is  all  the  voice  of  Fame, 
Britannicus!  she  knows  no  other  name; 
The  people's  darting,  and  the  court's  delight 
Lovely  in  peace,  as  dreadfbl  in  the  fight! 
Shall  he,  shall  ever  he,  who  now  commands 
Samany  thousand  hearts,  and  tongues,  and  bands; 
Shall  ever  he,  by  some  strange  crime  of  Fate, 
Fall  under  the  ignoble  vulgar's  hate  ? 
Who  knows?  the  turns  of  Fortune  who  can  tellf 
Who  fix  her  globe,  or  stop  the  rolling  wheel  ? 
The  crowd's  a  sea,. whose  wants  ran  high  or  low, 
According  as  the  winds,  their  leaders,  Uow. 
All  calm  and  smooth,  till  from  some  corner  flies 
Ap  envious  blast,  that  makes  the  billows  rise : 
The  blast,  that  whence  it  comes,  or  where  it 

goes. 
We  know  not;  but  where-ePer  it  lists  it  blows. 
Was  not  of  old  the  Jewish  rabble's  cry 
Hosanna  first,  and  after  crucify  ? 

Now  Byrsa  with  full  otb  illustrious  shone. 
With  beams  reflected  fitmi  his  glorious  son; 
All  power  his  own,  but  what  was  given  to  those 
That  counsellors  by  him  from  rebels  rose; 
But,  mts'd  so  far,  each  now  disdains  a  first. 
The  taste  of  power  does  but  inflame  the  thint 
With  envious  eyes  they  Byrsals  glories  see. 
Nor  think  they  can  b''  great,  while  less  than  be* 
Envy  their  cunning  sharpen'd,  and  their  wit« 
Enough  before  for  treacherous  councils  fiti 
T'  accuse  him  openly  not  yet  they  dare. 
But  subtly  by  d<gree«  his  M  prepara: 
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They  kneir  by  long-experiencM  desert 
How  near  he  grew  rooted  to  C»9ar*8  heart; 
To  more  him^bence,  required  no  commoQ  ikilly 
But  what  is  hard  to  a  resolved  will  ? 
They  found  his  poblic  actions  all  conspire, 
WiseJy  apply'd,  to  foyour  their  desire : 
But  one  thay  want  their  venom  to  suggest, 
And  make  it  gently  slide  to  Caesar^s  breast : 
Who  fitter  than  *  Vilkrius  for  this  part  ? 
And  him  to  gain  requir'd  but  little  art. 
For  mischief  was  the  darling  of  his  heart. 
A  compound  of  such  parts  as  never  yet 
In  any  one  of  all  Ood's  creatures  met: 
Not  sick  men's  dreams  so  various  or  so  wild,    ' 
Or  of  such  disagreeing.shapes  compil'd ; 
Yet,  through  all  changes  of  his  shifting  scene. 
Still  constant  to  buAion  and  harlequin. 
As  if  be  '^  made  a  prayer,  than  his  d  old 
More  foolish,  that  tom*d  all  be  touch'd  to  gold. 
God  granted  him  to  play  th*  eternal  fool. 
And  all  be  handled  turn  to  ndi<hile. 
Thus  a  new  Midas  truly  he  appears. 
And  shows,  through  all  disguise,  his  asses  ears. 
Did  he  the  weightiest  business  of  the  state 
At  council  or  in  senate-house  debate. 
King,  country,  all,  he  for  a  jest  would  quit. 
To  catch  some  little  flash  of  paltry  wit: 
How  Aill  of  gravity  soever  he  struts. 
The  ape  in  robes  will  scramble  for  his  nuts: 
I>id  be  all  laws,  of  Heaven  or  Earth  defy. 
Blaspheme  his  god,  or  give  his  king  the  lie ; 
Adultery,  murders,  or  ev*n  worse,  commit. 
Still  twas  a  jest,  and  nothing  but  sheer  wit : 
At  last  this  edg*d-tool,  wit,  his  darling  sport. 
Wounded  himself,  and  banish'd  him  Uie  court : 
like  common  jugglers,  or  like  common*whores. 
All  his  ^cks  shown,  he  was  kick*d  out  of  doors. 
Not  chsigM  in  humour  by  his  change  of  place. 
He  still  found  company  to  suit  his  grace ; 
Mountebanks,  quakers,  cbymists,  trading  varlets, 
Pimps,  players,  city  sberift,  and  suburb  harlots; 
War  his  aversion,  once  he  heard  it  roar, 
But,  *'  Damn  him  if  he  ever  hear  it  more  !** 
And  thereyou  may  believe  him,  though  he  fwore. 
But  with  plsy-faouses,  wars,  immortal  wars, 
He  wag'd,  and  ten  years  rage  product  a  6  foice. 
As  m#ny  rolling  years  he  did  employ. 
And  hands  almost  as  many,  to  destroy 
Heroic  rhyme,  as  Greece  to  ruin  Troy. 
'*  Once  more,"  says  Fame,  *'  for  battle  he  prqmres. 
And  threatens  rhymers  with  a  second  force : 
But,  if  as  long  for  this  as  that  we  stay. 
He  HI  finish  Clevedon  sooner  than  his  play.'' 

This  precious  tool  did  the  new  statesmen  use 
In  Cesar's  breath  their  whispers  to  infose : 
Snspicien'^  bred  bf%  gravity,  beard,  and  gown  j 
But  who  suspects  the  madman  and  bufibon? 
Drolling  Villerius  this  advantage  had, 
And  all  his  jests  sober  impressions  made : 
Besides,  he  knew  to  choose  the  softest  bom-} 
When  Caeamr  for  a  while  forgot  his  power. 
And,  coming  tir'd  firom  empire's  grand  affiurs. 
In  the  free  joys  of  wine/ reluc'd  his  cares. 
nVas  then  he  play'd  the  sly  successful  fool, 
And.  serious  mischief  did  in  ridicule. 
Then  be  with  jealous  thoughts  h»  prtoce  could  fill. 
And  gild  with  mirth  and  gUttedog  ipt  JtlMB  pill. 

•  Duke  of  Buckit^bsOi. 
,     *  The  B^lieprsaL 
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With  a  grave  mleir,  discourse,  and  decent  state. 
He  pleasantly  the  ape  could  imitate. 
And  soon  as  a  contempt  of  him  was  bred. 
It  made  the  way  for  hatred  to  succeed. 
Gravities  disguise 


The  greatest  jest  of  all,  **  he  'd  needs  be  wise—** 
[Here  the  writer  left  ofi".] 


OVID,  BOOK  I.     ELEGY  V. 

TwAi  noon,  when  1,  scorched  with  the  double  file 
Of  the  hot  Sun  and  my  more  hot  desire, 
Stretch'd  on  my  downy  cooeh  at  ease  was  laid, 
Bi'j^  with  expectance  of  the  lov^  maid. 
The  curtains  but  half  drawn,  a  light  let  in,    . 
Such  as  in  shades  of  thickest  groves  is  seen; 
Such  as  jremains  when  the  Sun  flies  away. 
Or  when  night's  gone,  and  yet  it  is  not  day. 
This  light  to  modest  maids  must  be  allow'd. 
Where  Shame  may  hope  its  guilty  head  to  shrowd« 
And  now  my  love,  Corinna,  did  appear. 
Loose  on  her  neck  fell  her  divided  air;  [air. 

Loose  as  her  flowing  gown  thsit  wanton'd  in  thf 
In  such  a  garb,  with  such  a  grace  and  mien. 
To  her  rich  bed  approacb'd  th'  Assyrian  queen. 
So  Lais  look'd,  when  all  the  yonth  of  Greece 
With  adoration  did  her  charms  confess.  ■ 
Her  envious  gown  to  pull  away  1  try'd. 
But  she  resisted  still,  and  still  deny'd ; 
But  so  resisted,  that  she  seem'd  to  be 
Unwilling  to  obtain  the  victory. 
So  I  at  last  an  easy  conquest  had. 
Whilst  my  feir  combatant  herself  betra3r'd : 
But,  when  she  naked  stood  before  my  Cjres, 
Gods !  with  what  charms  did  she  my  aOul  suiprise ! 
What  snowy  arms  did  I  both  see  and  teeH ! 
With  what  rich  globes  did  her  soft  bosom  swell ! 
Piump  as  ripe  clusters,  rose  each  glowing  breast. 
Courting  the  hand,  and  sueing  to  be  prest! 
In  every  limb  what  various  charms  were  spread. 
Where  thousand  little  Loves  and  Graces  play'd! 
One  beauty  did  through  her  whole  body  shine. 
I  saw,  admir'd,  and  pressVl  it  close  to  mine. 
The  rest,  who  knows  not  ?  Thus  entranc'd  we  lay^ 
Till  in  each  other's  arms  we  dy'd  away ; 
O  give  me  such  a  noon  (ye  gods)  to  every  day. 


HORACE,  BOOK  IL    ODE  IV.» 

Blush  not,  my  friend,  to  own  the  lov« 
Which  thy  feir  captive's  eyes  do  move ; 
Achilles,  oncethe  fierce,  the  brave, 
Stoop'd  to  the  beauties  of  a  slave ; 
Tccmessa's  charms  ooukl  overpower 
Ajax,  her  lord  and  conqueror; 
Great  Agamemnon,  when  success 
Did  all  his  arms  with  conquest  bless. 
When  Hector's  fell  had  gain'd  him  more 
Than  ten  long  rolling  years  before. 
By  a  bright  captive  virgin's  eyes 
Ev'n  in  the  midst  of  triumph  dies. 
You  know  not  to  what  mighty  line 
The  lovely  maid  may  make  you  join;  ^ 

'  See  i^othti[  imltaMoo  of  this  ode  io  Yaldea's 
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See  but  the  chams  ber  sorrow  weare ! 
No  common  cause  Could  draw  such  team 
Those  streams  sure  that  adorn  her  so 
For  loss  of  royal  kindred  flow: 
Oh !  think  not  so  divine  a  thing 
Could  from  the  bed  of  coihmons  spring; 
Whose  faith  could  so  unmoved  remaioi 
And  so  averse  to  sordid  gain. 
Was  never  bom  of  any  race 
That  might  the  noblest  love  disgrace. 
Her  blooming  lace,  her  snowy  arms,    • 
Her  well-shap'd  legs,  and  all  the  charms 
Of  her  body  and  ber  ftice, 
I,  poor  I,  may  safely  praise. 
Suspect  not,  love,  the  youthful  ngt 
From  Horaoe*8  declining  age; 
But  think  removed,  by  forty  years, 
All  his  flam^  and  all  thy  fiear^ 


HORACE,  BOOK  II.    ODE  VIIL 

I^  ever  any  injur'd  power. 
By  which  the  fislsc  Baring  swore. 
False,  fiiir  Barine,  on  thy  hekd 
Had  the  least  mark  of  vengeance  shed; 
If  but  a  tooth  or  nail  of  thee 
Had  suffered  by  thy  perjury, 
Ishouldbelieve  thy  vows;  buttboa 
Since  peijur'd  dost  more  charming  grow. 
Of  all  our  youth  the  public  care, 
Kor  half  so  fahe  as  thou  art  fair. 
It  thrives  witi»  thee  to  be  forsworn 
By  thy  dead  mother's  sacred  urn. 
By  Heaven,  aad  all  the  stars  that  shine 
Without,  and  every  god  within: 
Venus  hears  this,  and  all  the  while 
At  ihy  empty  vowa  does  smile. 
Her  nympha  all  smile,  ber  little  son 
Doas  smile,  and  to  bis  quiver  run; 
Does  smile,  aad  fiOl  to  whet  his  darts, 
To  wound  for  thee  fresh  lovers'  heartf. 
See  all  the  youth  does  thee  obey. 
Thy  Ciaia  of  slaves  grows  every  day; 
Nor  leave  thy  former  subjects  thee. 
Though  oft  they  threaten  to  be  free. 
Though  oft  with  vows  false  as  thine  ai», 
Their  forsworn  mistress  they  forswear. 
Thee  every  carefiil  mother  fears 
For  her  son's  blooming  tender  years; 
Thee  frugal  sires,  thee  the  young  brid« 
Jn  Hymen's  fiRtters  newly  ty'd. 
Lest  thou  detain  by  stronger  charms 
fh*  expected  husband  from  her  arms. 


HORACE   AND   LYDIA. 
BOOK  III.     ODB  IX. 

HORACE. 

Whilst  I  was  welcome  to  yonr^eart^ 
In'which  no  happier  youth  bad  part. 
And,  fiill  of  more  prevailing  charms, 
Threw  round  your  neck  his  dearer  arms, 
I  ilourish'd  richer  and  more  blest 
a^ao  the  great  monarch  of  the  rast. 
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Whilst  aB  thy  soul  with  me  was  an^t 
Nor  Lydia  did  to  CMoe  yield, 
Lydia,  the  celebrated  name, 
The  only  theme  of  verse  and  Fame, 
I  flqurish'd  more  than  she  ninown'd, 
Whose  godlike  son  our  Rome  did  fbuna, 

BOftA€«. 

Me  Chloa  now,  whom  every  Muse 
And  every  Grace  adorns,  subdues; 
For  whom  I M  gladly  die,  to  save 
Her  dearer  beanies  fW>ra  the  grate. 

I.Y1MA. 

Ma  lovely  Calais  does  flrt 
With  mutual  dames  of  fierce  desirp; 
For  whom  1  twice  would  die,  to  sav^ 
His  youth  more  precious  from  the  grave^ 

t  HOBACE. 

What  if  our  former  loves  return. 
And  our  first  fires  again  should  bum  4 
If  Chloe's  banished,  to  make  way 
For  the  fbnaken  Lydia  ? 

LTIHA* 
Though  he  is  shining  as  a  stsir. 
Constant  and  kind  as  he  is  fair; 
Thou  light  as  cork,  rough  as  the  sea. 
Yet  I  would  live,  would  die  with  the^ 


THE     C  YC  LO  PS. 

TIIEOCRITirS,    IDYLL.  XI. 

Inscribed  to  Dr.  Short. 

O  Short,  do  heib,  no  salve  waa  ever  fbunU 
To  ease  a  lover's  heart,  or  heal  his  wound ; 
No  med'cine  this  prevailing  ill  subdues, 
None,  but  the  charms  of  the  condoling  Muse; 
Sweet  to  the  sense,  and  easy  to  the  mind. 
The  cure;  but  hard,  but  very  bant*  to  find. 
This  you  well  know,  and  surely  none  so  walL 
Who  both  in  Physic'a  sacrsd  art  excel. 
And  in  Wit's  orb  araoi^  the  brightest  shine, 
The  love  of  Phoebus,  and  the  tuneful  Nine. 

Thus  sweetly  sad  of  old.  the  CycUiiM  jtra^ 
To  aoflen  his  uneasy  hours  of  lova. 
Then,  when  hot  youth  urg'd  him  to  fleroe  desire. 
And  Galatea's  eyes  kindled  the  raging  Are, 
His  was  no  commoii  flame,  nor  eould  he  more 
In  the  old  arU  and  beaten  patha  of  love; 
Nor  flowers  nor  fruits  sent  to  oblige  the  feir. 
Nor  more  to  please  curl'd  his  neglected  hairs 
His  was  all  rage,  all  madness;  to  hia  miod 
No  other  cares  their  wonted  eatranee  fiwi 
Oft  from  the  field  his  flock  retura'd  aloM, 
Unheeded,  unobserv'd:  he  on  some  stone. 
Or  craggy  cliflT,  to  the  deaf  wind*  and  le^ 
Accusintr  Galatea's  cruelty, 
Till  m*ght,  finom  tiie  firat  dawn  of  opening  day; 
Consumes  with  inward  lieat,  and  melts  away. 
Yet  then  a  cure,  the  only  cure,  be  fiMiad, 
And  thusapply'd  it  to  the  bleeding  wound; 
From  a  steep  rock,  from  whence  he  migfai  Mirvetr 
The  flood  <the  bed  whei«  his  lov'd  aeMyM^  l^y}. 
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Hit  droofMt^  uttn  wink  tovwif  BCAt  he  ntn^P) 

And  thus  bis  gneh  calm'd  with  his  mournfbl  tong, 

'*  Pair  Gafartctt,  why  is  all  ay  p§m 

tevaitSed  thus?— ^oft  love  wit^  sharp  disdaitt? 

Fairer  than  fallmg  snow  or  rising  light. 

Soft  to  the  touch  as  channing  to  the  sight; 

9prighfly  as  uoyok'd  heifers,  on  whose  head 

The  tender  crescents  but  begin  to  spread; 

Yet,  cmel,  yon  to  harshnett  more  incline, 

Thau  unripe  grapes  phiek'd  from  the  savage  vine. 

Soon  as  my  beary  eye-lids  seaM  with  aleep, 

Hither  you  conie  oat  from  the  foaming  deep; 

But,  when  aleep  leaves  me»  you  together  Ay, 

And  vamab  swiftly  from  my  opening  eye, 

Swift  as  yomg  lambs  when  the  fierce  wolf  they  spy. 

I  well  remember  the  first  fiitaldny  . 

That  made  my  heart  your  beaoty's  easy  pvty. 

'Twas  when  the  fiood  you,  with  my  mother,  left. 

Of  all  its  brightness,  aU  its  pride;  henA, 

To  gather  flowers  frwm  the  steep  mountain's  top; 

Of  the  high  office  prcNid,  I  led  you  up; 

To  hyacinths  and  roses  did  you  bring. 

And  show*d  you  all  the  treasures  of  the  spring. 

But  from  that  hour  my  soul  has  known  no  rest. 

Soft  peace  is  hsnish'd  from  my  tortorM  hnast : 

I  rage,  I  bom.     Yet  still  regardless  you 

Hot  the  leaet  sign  of  melting  pity  shew : 

Ko;  by  the  gods  that  shall  revenge  my  pain  I 

No ;  you,  the  more  1  love,  the  more  disdain. 

Ah!  nymph,  by  every  graoe  adom>d,  1  know 

Why  you  despise  and  fly  the  Cyclops  so; 

Because  e  shaggy  brow  from  side  to  side, 

^tretch'd  in  a  line,  does  my  laige  forehead  bide ; 

And  under  that  one  only  eye  does  shine, 

Aod  my  flat  noee  to  mv  big  lips  does  join. 

Such  though  1  am,  yet  know,  a  thousand  sheep. 

The  pride  of  the  Sicilian  hills,  1  keep ; 

With  swttctest  milk  they  fill  my  flowing  pails. 

And  my  vast  stock  of  cheeses  never  fiiils ; 

In  sumoMr's  heat,  or  winter's  sharpest  cold. 

My  kwded  shehret  groan  with  the  weight  they 

hold. 
With  such  soft  notes  I  the  shrill  pipe  inspire, 
Thct  every  Kstening  Cyclops  does  admire; 
While  with  it  often  1  all  night  proclaim 
Thy  powerftil  charms,  and  my  successful  flame. 
For  thee  twelve  does,  all  big  with  ftiwn,  1  feed  ;* 
And  four  bear-cubs,  tame  ta  thy  hand,  I  breed. 
Ah !  come  to  me,  fkir  nymph !  and  you  shall 

fiud 
These  are  the  smallest  gifts  for  thee  designHL 
Ah !  come,  and  leave  the  angry  waves  to  rear. 
And  break  tJlemtdves  against  the  sounding  shore. 
H«w  nmch  roinre  plmsant  would  thy  shmibers  be 
Id  the  retirM  and  peacefol  cave  with  me  \ 
There  the  straight  cypress  and  green  laurel  join, 
Aod  creeping  Hy  clasps  the  clustered  vine ; 
There  fresh,  oool  fills,  from  Etna's  purest  snow, 
I>inolvM  into  amhroslal  Kqttor,  flow. 
Who  the  wild  waves  and  blackish  sea  could  choose, 
And  these  still  shades  and  these  sweet  streams  re- 

fose? 
^  if  you  fear  that  I,  o»er*grown  with  hair. 
Without  a  tf  defy  the  winter  air, 
Kbov  1  have  mighty  stores  of  wood,  and  know 
Perpetaalflrtaeumrhrijdit  hearth  do  glow. 
My  »oul,  ny  life  Hwff  should  honi  for  tiiae, 
^(^  ibis  one  eye^  as  dear  as  life  to  me. 
^^y  vas  not  1  with  fins,  like  fishes,  made. 
That  1.  Mka  tlMV^  angitt  in  tlie  deep  h»re  plird  ^ 


Th^  would  I  dive  beneath  the  yielding  tide, 
And  kiss  your  hand,  if  you  your  lips  deoy'd« 
To  thee  1  'd  lilies  and  red  poppies  bear. 
And  flowers  that  crown  each  season  of  the  year* 
But  I  'm  resolv'd  1  'II  learn  to  swim  and  dive 
Of  the  next  stranger  that  does  here  arrive, 
That  th'  undiacover'd  pleasures  1  may  know 
Which  yon  enjoy  in  the  deep  flood  below. 
Come  forth,  O  aymph !  and  coming  forth  foiget. 
Like  me  that  on  this  rock  unmindful  sit, 
(Of  all  things  else  oomindful  but  of  thee) 
Home  to  return  forget,  and  live  with  me. 
With  ose  the  sweet  and  pleasing  labour  choose. 
To  feed  the  flock,  and  milk  the  burtbeo^d  ewes. 
To  press  the  cheese, and  tbe  sharp  runaet  to  infiiac. 
My  mother  does  unkindly  use  her  son. 
By  her  neglect  the  Cyclops  is  undone ; 
For  me  she  never  labours  to  prevail. 
Nor  whispers  in  your  ear  my  amorous  tale : 
No ;  though  she  knows  1  languish  every  day» 
And  sees  my  body  waste,  and  strength  decay. 
But  I  more  ills  than  what  1  feel  will  feign. 
And  of  my  head  and  of  my  feet  complain; 
That,  in  her  breast  if  any  pity  lie. 
She  may  be  Sad,  and  griev'd,  as  well  as  I. 

**  O  Cyclops,  Cyclops,  Where's  thy  reason  fladl 
If  your  young  Umbs  with  new-piuck'd  boughs  yon 
fed,  [wise;. 

And  watch'd  your  flock,  would  you  not  seem  mora 
Milk  what  is  next,  pursue  not  that  which  flies. 
Perhaps  you  may,  since  this  proves  so  unkind. 
Another  fliirer  Galatea  find. 
Me  many  virgins  a*i  1  pass  invite 
To  waste  with  them  in  love's  soft  sports  (he  night  i 
And,  if  I  but  incline  my  listening  ear, 
New  joys,  new  smiles,  in  all  their  looks  appear. 
Thus  we,  it  seems,  can  be  belov'd  ;  aod  we» 
It  seems,  are  somebody  as  well  as  she !" 

Thus  did  the  Cyclops  fan  his  raging  fire. 
And  sooth'd  with  gentle  verse  his  fierce  desire  ; 
Thus  pass'd  his  hours  with  mote  delight  andeasg^ 
Than  if  the  riches  ef  the  world  wece  his. 


TO   CJELIA. 

Fly  swvft,  ye  hours ;  ye  slu/gish  minutes,  fly  j 
Bring  back  my  love,  or  let  her  lover  die. 
Make  baste,  O  Sun,  and  to  my  eyes  once  mor^ 
My  Caelia  brighter  than  thyself  restore. 
In  spite  of  thee,  tis  night  when  she>s  away. 
Her  eyes  alone  can  the  glad  beams  display. 
That  make  my  sky  look  clear,  and  guide  my  day. 
O  when  will  she  lift  up  her  sacred  light. 
And  chase  away  the  flying  shades  of  night ! 
With  her  how  fast  the  flowing  hours  run  on ! 
But  oh  !  how  long  they  stay  when  she  is  gone  ! 
So  slowly  time  when  clogg'd  with  grief  doeu  move  ; 
So  swift  when  borne  upon  the  wings  of  love  ! 
Hardly  three  days,  they  tell  me,  yet  arc  past; 
Yet 'tis  an  age  since  I  beheld  her  last 
O,  my  auspicious  star,  make  haste  to  rise, 
To  charm  our  hearts,  and  bless  our  longing  eyes ! 
O,  how  I  long  on  thy  dear  eyes  to  gaze. 
And  cheer  my  own  with  their  reflected  rayt  ? 
How  my  impatient,  thirsty  soul  does  long 
To  hear  the  charming  music  of  thy  tongue ! 
Where  pointed  wit  with  solid  judgment  growi^ 
Ai|d  IB  one  easy  stream  aaited  flows. 
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DUKES  POEMS. 


Whenever  yen  speak,  with  what  delight  we  bear, 
You  caU  up  every  soul  to  every  ear ! 

Nature  *s  too  prodigal  to  womankind, 
£v>n  where  she  does  neglect  t'  adorn  the  mind ; 
Beauty  alooe  bears  such  resistless  sway. 
As  makes  mankind  with  joy  and  pride  obey. 
But,   oh !     when  wit  and    sense  with    beauty's 

joined. 
The  woman's  sweetness  with  the  manly  mind ; 
When  Nature  with  so  just  a  hand  does  mix 
The  most  engaging  charms  of  either  sex ; 
And  out  of  both  that  thus  in  one  combine 
Does  soroethinfT  form  not  homan  but  divine. 
What's  her  conunand,  but  that  we  all  adore 
The  noblest  work  of  her  almighty  power ! 
Kor  ought  our  zeal  thy  anger  to  create. 
Since  love's  thy  debt,  nor  is  our  choice,  but  fate. 
Where  Natare  bids,  worship  1  'm  forc'd  to  pay, 
Nor  have  the  liberty  to  disobey ;  ♦ 

And  whensoeVr  she  does  a  poet  make. 
She  gives  him  verse  but  for  thy  beauty's  sake. 
Had  i  a  pen  that  could  at  once  impart 
Soft  Ovid's  nature  and  high  Virgil's  art. 
Then  the  immortal  Sacharissa's  name 
Should  be  but  second  in  the  list  of  Fame ; 
Each  grove,  each  shade,  should  with  thy  praise  be 

fill'd,   - 
And  the  fiun'd  Penshurst  to  our  Windsor  yield. 


SPOKEN  TO  THE  SUE  EN, 

IN  TRINITY  COLLEGE  MEW  COURT. 

Thod  equal  partner  of  the  royal  bed. 
That  mak'st  a  crown  sit  soft  on  Charles's  head  ;^ 
In  whom,  with  greatness  virtue  takes  her  seat. 
Meekness  with  power,  and  piety  with  state ; 
Whose  goodness  might  ev'n  fiiictions  crowds  re- 
Wia  the  seditious,  and  the  savage  tame ;      [daim. 
Tyrants  themselves  to  gentlest  mercy  bring, 
And  only  useless  is  on  such  a  king ! 
See,  mighty  princess,  see  how  every  breast 
With  joy  and  wonder  is  at  once  possest : 
Such  was  the  joy  which  the  first  mortals  knew^ 
When  gods  descend^  to  the  people's  view. 
Such  devout  wonder  did  it  then  afford. 
To  see  those  powers  they  had  unseen  ador'd, 
But  they  were  feign'd;  nor,  if  they  had  been' true. 
Could  shed  more  blessings  on  the  Earth  than  you : 
Our  courts,  enjarg*d,  their  former  bounds  disdain. 
To  nmke  reception  for  so  great  a  train : 
Here  may  your  sacred  breast  rejoice  to  see 
Your  own  age  strive  with  ancient  piety ; 
Soon  now,  since  blest  by  your  auspicious  eyes, 
To  fvUI  perfection  shall  our  fabric  rise. 
I^ss  powerful  chanris  than  yours  of  old  could  Call 
Itu;  willing  stones  into  lh<?  Theban  U'ail, 
And  ours,  which  now  its  rise  to  you  shall  owe. 
Mote  fom'd  than  that  t>y  your  great  name  shall 
grow. 


PLORJANA, 

a  pastoral, 

vpon  the  death  of  her  grace  mary  dltchess 
op  sovtbampton,  1680. 

Damon. 
Tell  me,  my  Thyrsis,  tell  thy  Damon,  why 
Duek  my  lvv*d  swain  in  this  sad  posture  Ua  ? 


What  mean  these  ttretms  ftOl  fklKng  Urom  Huae 

eyes. 
Fast  as  those  si^  from  tiiy  swohi  boaon  rise? 
Has  the  fierce  wolf  broke  through   the  feaeed 

ground  ? 
Have  thy  lambs  strayVl  >  or  has  Dorinda  ftu^uM  > 

TuYRSis.    The  wolf?  Ah  !  let  him  cooie,  for 
now  he  may : 
Have  thy  lambs  stimy'd?  let  them  far  ever  atny: 
Dorinda  firownM  ?  No,  she  is  ever  mild ; 
Nay,*  I  remember  but  just  now  she  smii'd  : 
Alas !  she  smii'd ;  for  to  the  lovely  maid 
None  had  the  fktal  tidings  yet  convey'd. 
Tell  me  then,  shepherd,  tetl  me,  canst  thoai  find 
As  long  as  thou  art  true,  and  she  is  kind,, 
A  grief  so  great,  as  ma^  prevail  above 
Ev'n  Damon's  friendship,  or  Dorinda^  lore  } 

Dam.  Surethere  is  none.   Thtr.  Bat,  Damon, 
there  may  be. 
What  if  the  charming  Floriana  die  }  {tme  } 

Dam.  Far  be  the  omen!  TuTR.  Bat  suppoae  it 

Dam.  Then  should  I  grieve,  my  Thyrsis,  mocw 
than  you.  \ 

Sbeis— .Tbvr.  Alas!  she  was,  hot  is  no  more  : 
Now,  Damon,  now.  Jet  thy  swoln  eyes  run  o*er  z 
Here  to  this  turf  by  thy  sad  Thyrsis  grow. 
And,  when  my  streams  of  giief  too  shallow  flow, 
I«t-iii  thy  tide  to  raise  the  torrent  high. 
Till  both  a  deluge  make,  and  in  it  die;. 

Dam.  Then,  that  to  this  wish'd  height  the  flood 
might  sw^l. 
Friend,  I  will  tdl  thee.— ThtR.  Friend,  I  tfaea 

will  tell, 
How  young,  how  good,  how  beantifiil  she  ftS\, 
Oh  !  she  was  all  for  which  fond  mothers  pray. 
Blessing  their  babes  when  first  they  see  the  daj. 
Beauty  and  she  were  oae,  for  in  her  face 
Sat  sweetness  tempered  with  miyestic  grace ; 
Such  powerftil  charm's  as  might  the  proudest  awe. 
Yet  such  attractive  goodness  as  might  draw 
The  humblest,  and  to  both  give  equal  law. 
How  was  she  wondeT»d  at  by  every  swain  ! 
The  pride,  the  light,  the  goddeas  of  thf  plain! 
On  all  she  shinM,  and  spreadhig  glories  cast 
Diflfiisive  of  herself,  where-e'er  she  past. 
There  breath'd  an  air  sweet  aa  the  winds  tbathlov 
From  the  blest  shores  where  ftagrant  spices  grow: 
Ev'n  me  sometimes  she  with  a  smile  woiidd  grace. 
Like  the  Sun  shining  on  the  vilest  place. 
Nor  did  Dorinda  bar  me  the  ddight 
Of  feasting  on  her  eyes  my  longing  sight : 
But  to  a  being  so  sid>lime,  so  pure, 
Spar'd  my  devotion,  of  my  love  secure. 

Dam.  Her  beauty  such:  but  Nature  did  desi^ 
That  only  as  an  answerable  shrine- 
To  the  divinity  that's  lodg'd  within.  [brig^ 
Her  soul  shin*d  through,  and  made  her  fonn  so 
As  clouds  are  gilt  by  the  Sun's  piercing  light. . 
In  her  smooth  forehead  we  might  read  eapt>mt 
The  even  calmness  of  her  gentle  breast : 
And  in  her  sparkling  eyea  as  clear  was  writ 
The  active  vigour  of  her  youfthfol  wit 
F^ch  beauty  of  the  body  or  the  face 
Was  but  the  shadow  of  some  inward  grtfoe. 
Qay,  sprightly,  cheerAil,  firee,  and  unoooAn^ 
As  innocence  could  make  it,  was  her  mini; 
Yet  prudent,  though  not  tedious  nor  severe. 
Like  those  who,  being  dull,  would  grave  appaw  ; 
Who  out' of  guilt  do  cheerfulness  demise. 
And,  Mffg  «ilkn»  h<^  BMo  tttak  I 
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Hofv  w<mld'  the'  listenuig  aiiepheids  round  her 

throng,  • 
To  catch  the  words  fell  from  her  charming  tongue ! 
She  all  with  her  own  apirit  and  soul  in8pir*d. 
Her  they  all  lov'd,  and  her  they  all  admir'd. 
£?'n  mighty  Pan,  whose  powerfiil  hand  sustains 
The  soTcreign  crook  that  miUIy  awes  the  plains, 
Of  all  his  cares  mode  her  the  tenderest  part. 
And  great  Louisa  lodg'd  her  In  her  heart. 

Thyr.  Who  would  not  now  a  8<demn  mooming 
When  Pan  himself  and  fiair  Louisa  weep }      [keep, 
When  those  blest  eyes,  by  the  kind  gods  designed 
To  cherish  Nature,  and  delight  mankind, 
AU  drown'd  in  tears,  melt  into  gentler  showerr 
Than  April-drops  upon  the  springing  flowefs  ? 
Such  t^rs  as  Venus  for  Adonis  shed. 
When  at  her  feet  the  lovely  youth  lay  dead  ? 
About  her,  all  her  little  weeping  LoTes 
Ungirt  her  cestos,  and  unyok'd  her  doTes. 

Dam.  Come,  pious  njrmphs,  with  hit  Louisa 
And  Tisit  geFotle  Floriaaa's  l^mb ;  [come, 

And,  as  ye  walk  the  melancholy  round. 
Where  no  unhallow'd  feet  propbane  the  ground. 
With  ^ur  <diaste  hands  fresh  flowers  and  odours 
About  her  last  obscure  and  silent  bed ;  [>hed^ 

Still  praying,  as  ye  gently  move  your  feet, 
**  Soft  be  her  pillow,  and  her  slumber  sweet !" 

Thyr.  See  where  they  come,  a  moumftil  lovely 
As  ever  wept  on  foir  Arcadia's  plain :  [train 

Louisa,  mournful  far  above  the  rest. 
In  aH  Uie  charms  of  beauteous  sorrow  drest ; 
Just  are  her  tears,  when  she  reflects  how  soon 
A  beauty,  second  only  to  her  own, 
Floorisb'd,  look'd  gay,  was  withered,  and  is  gone  ! 

Dam.  O,  sh^  is  gone!  gone  like  a  new-bom 
flower. 
That  deck'd  some  virgin  queen^s  delicious  bower; 
Tom  from  the  stalk  by  some  untimely  blast. 
And  'mongst  the  vilest  weeds  and  rabbish  cast: 
Yet  flowers  return,  and  coming  springs  disclose 
The  lily  whiter,  and  more  fresh  the  rose; 
But  no' kind  season  back  her  charms  can  bring. 
And  FJoriana  has  no  second  spring. 

Thi  r.  O,  she  is  set !  set  like  the  fialling  Son ; 
]>arkncas  is  round  us,  and  glad  day  is  gone ! 
Alas  !  the  Sun  that's  set,  again  wall  rise. 
And  gild  with  richer  beams  the  morning-skies ; 
But  Beauty,  though  as  bright  as  they  it  shines. 
When  its  short  glory  to  the  west  declines, 
O,  there's  no  hope  of  the  returning  light; 
9ut  all  is  long  oblivion,  and  eternal  night-! 


TO  THE  UBrKNOWH  AtrTHOR  OF 

ABSALOM  AND   ACHITOPHELK 

I  TBOUGHT,  forgive  my  sin,  the  boasted  firt 
Of  poeUt*  souls  did  long  ago  expire ; 
Of  folly  or  of  madness  did  acjcuse 
^The  wretch  that  thought  himself  possest  with  Muie; 
Lsugh'd  at  the  god  within,  that  did  inspire 
With  more  than  human  thoughts  tlie  tuneful  choir; 
But  sure  *tis  more  thau  fancy,  or  the  dream 
Of  rhymers  slumbering  by  the  Muses'  stream. 
Some  livelier  spark  of  Heaven,  and  more  refln'd 
Fium  earthy  dross,  iHls  the  great  poet^s mind: 


\  Dcydto  publiibed  it  wiUMuthia 


Witness  tbeM  mighty  and  immortal  lines. 
Through  each  of  which  th*  informing  genius  shines: 
Scarce  a  diviner  flame  inspir'd  the  king. 
Of  whom  thy. Muse  does  so  sublimely  sing : 
Not  David's  self  could  in  a  nobler  verse 
His  gtorioiisly-offiending  son  rehearse ; 
Though  in  his  breast  the  prophet's  fiiry  met. 
The  fether's  fondness,  and  the  poet's  wit 

Here  all  consent  in  wonder  and  in  praise, 
And  to  the  unknown  poet  altars  raise : 
Which  thou  must  neeids  accept  with  equal  joy 
Ah  when  iEneas  beard  the  wars  of  Troy, 
Wrapt  up  hunidf  in  darkness,  and  unseen 
Extoll'd  with  wonder  by  theTyrian  queen. 
Sure  thou  already  art  secure  of  fame. 
Nor  want'st  new  glories  to  exalt  thy  name : 
What  father  else  would  have  refuaPd  to  owyi 
So  great  a  son  as  godlike  Absalom  \ 


EPITHJLAMIUM 

VPON  THE  MARRIAGE  OF 
CAPTAIN  WILLUM  BEDLOB. 

llle  ego  qui  quondam  gracili  modnlatus 
Arma  viramque  cano. 

1,  he,  who  sung  of  humble  Dates  before^ 
Now^sing  a  captain  and  a  man  of  war. 


Goddess  of  rhyme,  that  didst  inspire 

The  Captain  with  poetic  fire. 

Adding  fresh  laurels  to  that  brow 

Where  those  of  victory  did  grow. 

And  statelier  ornaments  may  flourish  now  I 

If  thou  art  well  recovered  since 

•*  The  ExcoDununicated  Prince*;" 

For  that  important  tragedy 

Would  have  kill'd  any  Muse  but  thee; 

Hither  with  speed.  Oh  !  hither  move; 

Pull  buskins  off,  and,  since  to  love 

The  ground  is  holy^hat  you  tread  in. 

Dance  bare-foot  at  the  Captain's  wedding. 

See  where  he  comes,  and  by  his  sida 
His  charming  fair  angelic  bride : 
Such,  or  less  lovely,  was  the  dame 
So  much  renownVl,  Fulvia  by  name. 
With  whom  of  old  TuUy  did  join 
Then  when  his  art  did  undermine 
The  horrid  popish  plot  of  Catiline. 
Oh  fairest  nymph  of  all  Great  Britain  \ 
(Though  thee  my  eyes  I  never  set  on) 
Blush  not  on  thy  great  lord  to  smile, 
The  second  saviour  of  our  isle  y 
What  nobler  Captain  dould  have  led 
Thee  to  thy  long'd-fbr  marriage-hed : 
For  know  that  thy  all-daring  Will  is 
As  stout  a  hero  as  Achilles ; 
And  ns  great  things  for  thee  has  done^ 
As  Palmerin  orth*  knight  of  th*  Sun, 
And  is  himself  a  whole  romance  alone. 
Let  conscious  Flanders  speak,  and  bt 
The  witness  of  his  chivalryr 
Yet  that's  not  all,  his  very  word 
Has  slain  as' many  as  his  sword  r 
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Though  common  baOiM  with  tbdr  oathi 

Hurt  little  till  they  come  to  Uovs, 

Yet  all  bis  moutb-gnmadoes  kill, 

And  save  the  pains  of  drawing  steel. 

This  hero  thy  resistless  channs 

Have  won  to  fly  into  thy  arms  ; 

For  think  not  any  mean  design. 

Or  the  inglorious  itch  of  coin. 

Could  ever  have  his  breast  controPd, 

Or  make  him  be  a  slave  to  gold; 

Hi6  lore 's  as  freely  given  to  thee 

As  to  the  king  hts  loyalty. 

Then*  oh,  receive  thy  mighty  prize 

With  open  arms  and  wishing  eyes, 

Kiss  that  dear  face,  where  may  be  seen 

His  worth  and  ports  that  skulk  within  3 

That  fsce,  that  justly  styPd  may  be 

As  true  a  discoverer  as  he. 

Think  not  he  ever  false  will  prove. 

His  well-known  truth  secures-  his  lovn  ; 

Do  you  a  while  divert  his  cares 

From  his  important  grand  affairs : 

Let  him  have  respite  no^  a  white. 

From  kindling  the  mad  rabble's  zeal: 

Zeal,  that  is  hot  as  fire,  yet  dark  and  blind, 

Shows  plainly  where  its  birth-place  we  may  find. 

In  Hell,  where  though  dire  flames  for  ever  glow^ 

Yet  tis  the  place  of  utter  darkness  too. 

But  to  his  bed  be  sure  be  true 

As  be  to  all  the  world  and  you. 

He  all  ypur  plots  will  else  betray. 

All  ye  Sbe-Machiavels  can  lay. 

He  all  designs,  you  know,  has  found. 

Though  hatch'd  in  Helt  or  under  ground ; 

Oft  to  the  world  such  secrets  shew 

As  scarce  the  plotters  themselves  knew ; 

Yet,  if  by  chance  you  hap  to  sin. 

And  Love,  while  Hononr*s  nappin^iSkonld  creep  in, 

Yet  be  discreet,  and  do  not  boast 

O*  th*  treason  by  the  common  port. 

So  Shalt  thou  still  make  him  love  on  ; 

All  virtue  >s  in  discretion. 

So  thou  with  him  shalt  shine,  and  be 

As  great  a  patriot  as  he  ; 

And  when,  as  now  in  Christmas,  all 

For  a  n^w  pack  of  cards  do  call. 

Another  popish  pack  comes  out 

To  please  the  cits,  and  charm  the  rout : 

Thou,  mighty  queen,  sbalt  a  whole  suit  command, 

A  crown  upon  thy  bead,  and  sceptre  in  thy  hand  I 


ON  TOB  MARRIAGE  Or 

GEORGE  PRINCE  OF  DENMARK, 

AND  THE 

LADY   ANNE. 

^WAS  Love  conducted  throujli  the  British  main. 
On  a  more  high  design  the  royal  Dane, 
Than  when  of  old  with  mi  invading'  band 
His  fierce  forc&thers  came  to  spuil  the  land : 
And  Love  has  gainM  him  by  a  nobler  way, 
A  braver  conquest  and  a  richer  prey. 

For  battles  won,  and  countries  sav*d  renownM, 
Shaded  with  laurels,  and  with  honours  erown'd, 
From  fields  with  slaughter  strew'd,  the  hero  came. 
His  arnt  a»gleat«d»  to  pumie  bis  flame. .  - 


DURrS  POEMS. 


Like  Mats  retttraing  from  tkt  noble  chaae 

Of  flying  nations  through  the  plains  of  Thrace, 
When,  deck'd  with  trophies  and  adom'd  with  spoils, 
He  meets  the  goddess  that  rewards  his  toils  I 
But,  oh !  what  transports  did  his  heart  invade 
When  first  he  saw  the  lovdy,  royal  maid ! 
Fame,  that  so  high  did  her  perfections  raise, 
Scem'd  now  detraction,  and  no  longer  praiae ! 
All  that  could  noblest  minds  to  love  engage^ 
Or  into  softness  melt  the  soldier^  nge» 
All  that  could  spread  abroad  resistleaa  file, 
And  eager  wishes  raise,  and  fierce  desire. 
All  that  was  charming,  all  that  was  above 
Ev'n  poets  fimcics,  though  refin'd  by  love. 
All  native  beauty,  drest  by  every  gmoe, 
Of  sweetest  youth,  sat  shining  in  ber  &oe ! 
Where,  where  is  now  the  generoos  liiry  ffone, 
That  through  thick  troops  nrg'd  the  wiog'd  wai^ 

rior  on  ? 
Where  now  the  spirit  that  aw'd  the  listed  field; 
Created  to  command,  untaught  to  yield  } 
It  yields,  it  yields,  to  Anna's  gentle  sway« 
And  thinks  it  above  triumphs  to  obey. 
See  at  thy  feet,  illustrious  princess,  throwvi 
AU  the  rich  spoils  the  mighty  hero  won  I 
His  fame,  his  laurels,  are  tby  beauties  due^ 
And  all  bis  conquests  are  outdone  by  you : 
Ah !  lovely  nymph,  acoept  the  noble  priae 
A  tribute  fit  fiir  those  victorious  eyes ! 
Ah !  generous  maid,  pass  not  relentless  by. 
Nor  let  war's  chief  by  cruel  beauty  die ! 
I  Though  nnevperienc*d  youth  fond  seraples  move, 
And  blushes  rise  but  at  the  name  of  love  ; 
Though  over  all  thy  thougbts  and  every  sense 
The  guard  is  plac*d  of  virgin  innocence ; 
Yet  from  thy  father's  generous  blood  we  know 
Respect  for  valour  in  thy  breast  does  glow; 
Tis  but  agreeing  to  thy  royal  birth. 
To  smile  on  virtue  and  heroic  wortii ; 
Love,  in  such  noble  seeds  of  honour  sown,       ^ 
The  chastest  viigin  need  not  blush  io  own. 
Whom  would  thy  royal  fiither  sooner  find. 
In  thy  lov'd  arms  to  his  high  lineage  joinHl, 
Than  him,  whom  such  exalted  virtues  crown. 
That  be  might  think  them  copy'd  firam  his  own  I 
Who  to  the  field  equal  desires  did  bring. 
Love  to  his  brother,  service  to  his  king. 
Who  Denmark's  crown,  and  the  anointed  hesd. 
Rescued  at  once,  and  back  in  triumph  led. 
Forcing  his  passage  through  the  slaughter'd  Swede. 
Such  virtue  him  to  thy  great  sire  commends, 
The  best  of  prhM^es,  subjects,  brothers,  friends ! 
The  people's  wouder,  aod  the  court's  delight, 
l/)vely  in  peace,  as  dreadful  in  the  fight ! 
What  can  such  charms  resist }    The  royal  mai4. 
Loth  to  deny,  is  yet  to  grant  afraid ; 
But  Love,  still  growing  as  her  fears  decay. 
Consents  at  last,  and  gives  her  heart  away. 

Now  with  loud  triumphsare  thenuptials crowned. 
And  with  glad  shouts  the  streets  and  palace  sound  * 
1  llustrious  pair !  see  what  a  geaeial  joy 
Does  the  whole  land's  united  voice  employ  f 
From  you  they  omens  take  of  happier  year^  | 

Recall  lost  hopes,  and  banish  all  their  fears : 
Let  boding  planets  threaten  from  above, 
And  sullen  Saturn  join  with  angry  Jove : 
Your  more  auspicious  fiames,  that  here  nnit^ 
Vanquish  the  malice  of  their  mingled  light  \ 
Heaven  of  its  bounties  now  shall  lavish  gronr. 
And  in  fuU  tiikf  imoBvy'd,  bles8i«^  d»W  1 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  KINO  CHARLES  H. 


d^t 


Tbe  shaken  tbrmeinore  roreiy  flx*d  shall  stand, 
And  carsM  Hebellion  fly  the  happy  land  ! 
At  yoar  blest  union  cItH  disobrds  cease. 
Confusion  tnms  to  order,  rag*  to  peace ! 
60,  when  at  first  in  Chaos  and  old  Night 
Hot  thin^  with  cold,  and  moist  with  dry  did  fight. 
Love  did  the  warring  seeds  to  union  brintc, 
And  orrer  all  things  stretched  his  peaceful  wing. 
The  jarring  elenients  no  longer  strove, 
And  a  world  started  forth,  the  beauteous  work  of 
Lore! 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF 

KIKG   CBARLES  THE  SECOND,    - 

AMD  TBE  INAUGURATION  OV 

KINO  JAMBS  THE  SECOND. 

tr  the  indulgent  Muse  (the  only  cure 

For  an  the  ills  afflicted  minds  endure. 

That  sweetens  sorrow,  and  makes  sadness  please, 

And  heals  the  heart  by  telling  Hs  disease) 

VoQchsafe  her  aid,  we  also  will  presume 

With  humUe  verse  t'  approach  the  sacred  tomb ; 

There  flowing  streams  of  pious  tears  will  shed. 

Sweet  incense  burn,freshflowers  and  odours  spread. 

Our  last  sad  offerings  to  the  royal  dead ! 

Dead  is  the  king,  who  all  our  lives  did  bless  ! 
Our  strength  in  war,  and  our  delight  in  peace ! 
Was  ever  prince  like  him  to  mortis  given  I 
So  much  the  joy  of  Earth,  and  care  of  Heaven  ? 
Under  the  pressure  of  unequal  fete, 
Of  soerect  a  mind  and  soul  so  great ! 
So  full  of  meekness  and  so  void  of  pride. 
When  borne  aloft  by  Fortune's  highest  tide ! 
His  kindly  beams  on  the  ungrateful  soil 
Of  this  rd>eniou8,  stubborn,  murmuring  isle 
Hatched  {Plenty ;  ease  and  riches  did  bestow,  . 
And  made  the  land  with  milk  and  honey  flow ! 
Uss  blest  was  Rome  when  mild  Augustus  sway*d. 
And  the  glad  world  for  love,  not  fear,  obey'd. 
Mercy,  like  Heaven's,  his  chief  prerogative  ! 
His  joy  to  save,  and  glory  to  forgive  ! 
Who  lives,  but  felt  his  influence,  and  did  share 
His  boondlead  goodness  and  patetnal  care } 
And,  whilst  with  all  th'  endearing  arts  he  strove  * 
On  every  subject's  heart  to  seal  his  love. 
What  breast  so  hard,  what  heart  of  human  make. 
But,  softening,  did  the  kind  impression  take  ? 
Beloved  and  loving !  with  such  virtues  gnic*d. 
As  mig^t  on  common  heads  a  crown  have  plac'd ! 
How  du'lPd  in  all  the  mysteries  of  state ! 
How  fitting  to  sustain  an  empire^s  weight ! 
How  quick  to  know  ?  how  reddy  to  advise  ! 
How  timely  to  prevent !  how  more  than  senates 

wise! 
His  woids  how  charming,  aflfable,  and  sweet ! 
How  just  his  censure  !  and  how^  sharp  his  wit ! 
How  did  his  cbarminf  conversation  please 
The  Uest  attenders  on  his  hours  of  ease ; 
When  grsciotisly  he  deign'd  to  condescend, 
Keas'd  to  exalt'a  subject  to  a  friend ! 
To  the  most  low  Bow  easy  of  access  * 
Willing  to  hear,  and  longing  to  redress  h 
Hif  mercy  knew  00  bounds  of  time  or  place, 
His  reign  was  one  continued  act  of  grace  1 


Good  Titus  could,  but  Charles  eonid  never  My, 
Of  all  bis  roy^l  life,  «  be  lost  a  day/' 
Excellent  prince !  O  once  our  joy  and  care. 
Now  our  eternal  grief  and  deep  despair ! 
O  fother !  or  if  augbt  than  father's  more. 
How  shall  thy  children  their  sad  loss  deplore  ? 
How  grieve  enough,  when  amcious  thoughts  recall 
The  mournful  story  of  their  sovereign's  fall } 
Oh  !  who  that  scene  of  sorrow  can  disi^ay ; 
When,  waiting  death,  the  fearless  monarch  lay ! 
Though  great  the  pain  and  anguish  that  he  bore. 
His  friends'  and  sut^ects'  grief  afflict  him  more  i 
Yet  even  that,  and  coming  £ite,  be  bears ; 
But  sinks  and  &ints  to  see  a  brother's  tears ! 
The  mi^ty  grief,  that  si^^ell'd  his  royal  breast. 
Scarce  reacb'd  by  thought,  cant  be  by  worda 

exprest ! 
Grief  for  himself!  for  grief  for  Charies  is  vain* 
Who  now  begins  a  new  triumphant  ceign, 
Weicom'd  by  all  kind  spirits  and  saints  above. 
Who  see  themselves  in  him,  and  their  own  likeness 

love ! 
What  godlike -virtues  must  that  prince  adorn. 
Who  can  so  please,  while  such  a  priuce  we  mourn ! 
Who  else,  but  that  great  he,  who  now.conunanda 
Th'  united  nation's  voice,  and  hearts,  and  hands. 
Could  so  the  love  of  a  whole  people  gain. 
After  so  excellent  a  monarch's  reign  ! 
Mean  virtues  after  tyrants  may  succeed 
And  please ;  but  after  Charies  a  James  we  need  1 
This,  this  is  he,  by  whose  high  actions  grac'd 
The  present  age  contends  with  all  the  past: 
Him  H^ven  a  pattern  did  for  heroes  form. 
Slow  to  advise,  but  eager  to  perform : 
In  council  cahn,  fierce  as  a  storm  in  fight : 
Danger  his  sport,  and  labour  his  delight. 
To  him  the  fleet  and  camp,  the  sea  and  field. 
Do  equal  harvests  of  bright  glory  yield ! 
Who  can  forget,  of  rovad  blood  how  free. 
He  did  assert  the  empire  of  tbe  sea  ? 
The  Belgian  fleet  endeavour'd,  but  in  vain. 
The  tempest  of  his  fury  to  sustain ; 
Shatter'd  and  torn  before  his  flag  they  fly 
Like  doves,  that  the  exalted  eagle  spy 
Ready  to  stoop  and  seize  them  from  on  high. 
He,  NeptunMike  (when  from  his  watery  bed 
Serene  and  calm  he  lifts  his  awful  head. 
And  smiles,  and  to  Ida  chariot  gives  the  rein). 
In  triumph  rides  o'er  the  asserted  main ! 
Rejoicing  crowds  attend  him  on  the  strand. 
Loud  as  the  sea,  and  numerous  as  the  sand  ; 
So  joy  the  many :  but  the  wiser  few 
The  godlike  prince  with  silent  wonder  view : 
A  joy,  too  great  to  be  by  voice  exprest. 
Shines  in  each  eye,  and  beats  ih  every  breast : 
They  saw  him  destin'd  lor  some  greater  day. 
And  in  his  looks  the  omens  read  of  his.  imperial 
Nor  do  his  civil  virtues  less  appear,  [sway ! 

To  perfect  the  illustrious  character; 
To  merit  just,  to  needy  virtue  kipd. 
True  to  his  word,  and  faithful  to  his  friend ! 
What's  well  resolv'd,  as  firmly  he  pursues ; 
Fix'd  in  his  choice,  as  carefiil  how  to  choose  1 
Honour  waa  born,  not  planted  in  his  heart; 
And  virtue  came  by  nature,  not  by  art 
Albion !  forget  thy  sorrows,  and  aidore 
That  prince,  who  all  the  blessiiiga  does  restore. 
That  Charies,  the  saint,  made  thee  ei^oy  before ! 
'Tis  done ;  with  turrets  crownM,  I  aee  her  rise. 
And  tears  are  wip^  for  ever  firvm  hereyei  I 
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DUEE'S  POEMS. 


PROLOG UE 

TO  N.  LEE'S 


LUCIUS  JUNIUS  BRUTUS. 

LoHG  has  the  tribe  of  poets  on  the  stage 
GioanM  under  persecuting  critics*  rage, 
But  with  the  sound  of  railingand  of  rhyme. 
Like  bees  united  by  the  tinkling  chime. 
The  little  stin  -ing  insects  swarm  the  more. 
Their  buzzing  greater  than  it  was  before. 
But,  oh  !  ye  leading  voters  of  the  Pit, 
That  infect  others  with  your  too  much  wit, 
That  well-affected  members  do  seduce, 
And  with  your  maUce  poison  half  the  house; 
Know,  your  ill-manag*d  arbitrary  sway 
Slia!I  be  no  more  endured,  but  ends  this  day. 
Rulers  of  abl  r  conduct  we  will  choose, 
And  more  indulgent  to  a  trembling  Muse; 
Women,  for  ends  of  govpmment  more  fit. 
Women  shall  rule  the  Bonces  and  the  Pit, 
Giv»'  laws  to  Love,  and  inOuence  to  Wit, 
Find  me  one  man  of  sense  in  all  your  roll. 
Whom  some  one  woman  has  not  made  a  fool. 
£r*u  business,  that  intolerable  load 
Under  which  man  doe'^  groan,  and  yet  is  proud. 
Much  better  they  could  manage  would  they  please  j 
Tis  not  their  want  of  wit,  but  love  of  ease. 
For,  spite  of  art,  more  wit  in  them  appears. 
Though  we  boast  ours,  and  they  dissemble  theirs ; 
Wit  once  was  ours,  and  shot  up  for  a  while. 
Set  shallow  in  a  hot  and  liarren  soil ; 
But  when  transplanted  to  a  richer  ground. 
Has  in  their  Eden  its  perfection  found. 
And  tis  but  just  they  should  our  wit  invade, 
Whilst  we  set  up  their  painting  patching  trade  ; 
As  for  our  courage,  to  our  shame  *tis  known. 
As  they  can  raise  it,  they  can  pull  it  down. 
A\.  their  own  weapons  they  our  bullies  awe. 
Faith  !  let  them  make  an  anti-salic  law ; 
Prescribe  to  all  mankind,  as  well  as  plays, 
And  wear  the  breeches,  as  they  wear  the  bays. 


TO  TRB  PBOPLB  OP  BVOLANO. 

A  DETESTATION  OF  CIVfL  WAIt.^ 
From  HoRACB,  Epod.  vii. 

Oh  !  whither  do  ye  rush,  and  thus  prepare 

To  rouze  again  the  sleeping  war  ? 
Has  then  so  little  English  idood  been  spilt 

On  sea  and  land  with  equal  giiilt  ? 
Nt»t  that  again  we  might  our  arms  advance. 

To  check  the  insolent  pride  of  France ; 
yot  that  once  more  we  might  in  fetters  bring 

An  hnmble captive  Gallic  king? 
But,  to  the  wish  of  the  insulting  Gaul, 

That  we  by  our  own  hands  should  fall. 
Nor  wolves  nor  lions  bear  so  fierce  a  mind ; 

They  hurt  not  their  own  savage  kind  : 
Is  it  blind  rage,  or  zeal,  more  blind  and  strong, 

Or  guilt,  yet  stronger,  drives  you  on  ? 
Answer :  but  none  can  answer ;  mute  and  pale 

They  stand;  guilt  does  o'er  words  prevail: 
^is  so :  Heaven's  justice  threatens  us  from  high ; 

And  a  king's  drath  from  Earth  does  cry ; 
E'er  since  the  martyr's  innocent  blood  was  shed, 
Upon  our  fathers,  and  on  ours,  and  on  our  chil- 
drens'  headi 


TO  TOn,  CREECff, 


ON  HIB  TRANSLATION  OF  LUCRETICS. 

What  to  begin  would  have  been  madness  thought. 
Exceeds  our  praise  when  to  perfection  brought: 
Who  could  believe  Lucretius'  lofty  song 
Could  have  been  reach'd  by  any  modem  tongoe  f 
Of  all  the  suitors  to  immortal  Fame^ 
That  by  translations  strove  to  raise  a  i 
This  was  the  test,  this  tl^ie  Ulysses'  bow. 
Too  tough  by  any  to  be  bent  but  you. 
Cams  himself  of  the  hard  task  complains. 
To  fetter  Grecian  thoughts  in  Roman  chains; 
Much  harder  thine,  in  an  unlearned  tongoe 
To  hold  in  bonds,  so  easy  yet  so  strong. 
The  Greek  philosophy  and  Latin  song. 
If  then  he  boasts  that  round  his  sacred  bead 
Fresh  garlands  grow,  and  branching  laurels  spread. 
Such  as  not  all  the  mighty  Nine  before 
E'er  gave,  or  any  of  their  darlings  wore ; 
What  laurels  should  be  thine,  what  crowns  thy  due. 
What  garlands,  mighty  poet,  should  be  graeHl  by 
you !  [flow, 

Though  deep,  though  wondrous  deep,  his  seufe  does 
Thy  shining  style  does  all  its  riches  show; 
So  clear  the  stream,  that  through  it  we  descry 
All  the  bright  gems  that  at  the  bottom  lie  ; 
Here  you  the  troublers  of  our  peace  remove. 
Ignoble  Fear,  and  more  ignoble  Love  : 
Here  we  are  taught  how  first  our  race  b«^n. 
And  by  what  steps  our  fathers  climb'd  to  man  ; 
To  man  as  now  he  is— with  knowledge  filPd, 
In  arts  of  peace  and  war,  in  manners  skill'd. 
Equal  before  to  fellow-graziers  of  the  field ! 
Nature's  first  state,  which,well  transposed  and  owiiM 
(For  owners  in  all  ages  have  been  found). 
Has  made  a  modem  wit'  so  much  renown'd. 
When  thee  we  read,  we  find  to  \fe  no  more 
Than  what  was  sung  a  thousand  years  before. 

Thou  only  for  this  noble  task  wert  fi£. 
To  shame  thy  age  to  a  just  sense  of  wit, 
By  showing  how  the  learned  Romans  writ 
To  teach  fat  heavy  clowns  to  know  their  trade. 
And  not  turn  wits,  who  were  for  porters  made; 
But  quit  false  claims  to  the  poetic  rage. 
For  squibs  and  cmckers,  and  a  Smithfield  stage. 
Had  Providence  e'er  meant  that,  in  despight 
Of  Art  and  Nature,  such  dull  clods  should  write, 
Bavins  and  Ma&vius  had  been  sav'd  by  Fate 
For  Settle  and  for  Shailwell  to  translate. 
As  it  so  many  ages  has  for  thee 
PreseiT'd  the  mighty  work  that  now  we  see. 


FJRGWS  FIFTH  ECLOGUE. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Mopsus  and  Menalcas,  two  very  expert  sbephenls 
at  a  song,  begin  one  by  consent  to  the  memory 
of  Daphnis,  who  is  supposed  by  the  best  critics 
to  renreaent  Julius  Cmar.  Mopsus  lamenu  his 
death ;  Menalcas  proclaims  his  divinity.  The 
whole  Eclogue  consisting  of  an  Elegy,  and  aa 
Apotheosis. 

'Hobbes. 
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KfiVAfCAS. 

Mopnm,  tiace  cbance  docs  us  together  bring, 
And  yoq  so  well  can  pipe,  and  I  can  sing. 
Why  sit  we  not  beneath  this  secret  shade, 
By  dms'  and  hazels*  mingling  branches  made  ? 

MOP8U9. 

Your  age  commands  res^t ;  and  I  obey. 
Whether  yew  in  this  lonely  copse  will  stay, 
Where  western  winds  the  bending  branches  shake^ 
And  in  their  play  the  shades  uncertain  make : 
Or  whether  to  that  silent  cave  you  iro, 
The  better  choice !  see  how  the  wild  vin«*s  grow 
IjanriaDt  roand,  and  see  how  wide  they  spread. 
And  in  the  cm?e  their  purple  clusters  shed  ! 

MEHALCAS. 

Amyntas  only  dares  contend  with  you. 

MOP8U8. 

Why  not  as  well  contend  with  Phoebus  too  ! 

MENALCAS. 

Begin,  begin ;  whether  the  mournful  flame 
Of  djrin^  Pbillis,  whether  Alcoo's  feme. 
Or  Codrus*  brawls,  thy  willing  Muse  provoke ; 
Begin ;  yoang  Tityrus  will  tend  the  flock. 

MOPSUS. 

Yes,  PU  begin,  and  the  sad  song  repeat. 
That  on  the  beech*s  bark  I  lately  writ. 
And  set  to  sweetest  notes ;  yes,  I  Ml  begin. 
And  after  that,  bid  yoo,  Amyntas,  sing. 

MBMALCAS. 

As  much  as  the  most  humble  shrub  that  grows. 
Yields  to  the  beauteous  blushes  of  the  rose. 
Or. bending  osiers  to  the  olive  tree; 
So  moch,  I  judge,  Amyntas  yields  to  theo. 

MOPSUS. 

Shepherd,  to  this  discourse  here  put  an  end. 
This  is  the  cave ;  sit,  ai;id  my  verse  attend. 

MOPSUS. 

When  the  sad  fete  of  Daphnis  reach'd  their  ears, 

The  pitying  nymphs  dissolv'd  in  pious  tears. 

Witness,  ye  hazels,  for  ye  heard  their  cries ; 

Witness,  ye  floods,  swoln  with  their  weeping  eyes. 

The  moimifal  mother  (on  his  body  cast) 

The  sad  remains  of  her  cold  son  embrac*d. 

And  of  th»  unequal  tyranny  they  us'd, 

The  cruel  gods  and  cruel  stars  accusM. 

Then  did  no  swain  mind  how  his  flock  did  thrive. 

Nor  thirsty  herds  to  the  cold  river  drive ; 

The  generous  horse  tum'd  from  fresh  streams  his 

bead. 
And  on  the  sweetest  grass  refus*d  to  feed. 
Bapbnis,  thy  death  ev'n  fiercest  lions  moum'd. 
And  hiUs  and  woods  their  cries  and  groans  returned. 
Daphnis  Armenian  tigers'  fierceness  broke. 
And  brought  them  willing  to  the  sacred  yc^e : 
Daphnis  to  Bacchus'  worship  did  ordain 
Hie  levds  of  his  consecrated  train  ^ 


The  reeling  priests  with  vfties  and  ivy  crown'd, 
And  their  long  spears  with  clustered  brauches 

bound. 
As  vines  the  dm,  as  grapes  the  vine  adorn. 
As  bulls  the  herd,  as  fields  the  ripen'd  com ; 
Such  grace,  such  omamept,  wert  thou  to  all 
That  ^ory'd  to  be  thine :  since  thy  sad  fell 
No  more  Apollo  his  glad  presence  yields. 
And  Pales*  self  forsakes  her  hated  fields. 
Oft  where  the  finest  barley  we  did  sow. 
Barren  wild  oats  and  hurtful  darnel  grow;       * 
And  where  soft  violets  did  the  vales  adorn,  * 

The  thistle  rises,  and  the  prickly  thorn,  [ground. 
Come,  shepherds,  strow  with  flowers  the  hallowed 
The  sacred  fountains  which  thick  boughs  surround  j 
Daphnis  these  rites  requires :  to  Daphnis*  praise. 
Shepherds,  a  tomb  with  this  inscription  raise —  • 
"  Here, fem*d from  Earth  to  Heaven,  I,  Daphni8,lie; 
Fair  was  the  fiock  I  fed,  but  much  more  fair  was  I,** 

MBNALCAS. 

Such,  divine  poet,  to  my  ravish*d  ears 
Are  the  sweet  numbers  of  thy  mournful  verse, 
As  to  tir'd  swains  soft  slumbers  on  the  grass ; 
As  freshest  springs  that  through  green  meadows 
pass,  [heat 

To  one  that's  parch'd  with  thirst  and  summer's 
Tn  thee  thy  master  does  his  equal  meet : 
Whether  your  voice  you  try,  or  tune  your  reed. 
Blest  swain,  tis  you  alone  can  him  succeed ! 
Yet,  as  I  can,  I  in  return  will  sings 
I  too  thy  Daphnis  to  the  stars  will  bring, 
I  too  thy  Daphnis  to  the  stars,  with  you, 
Will  raise,  for  Daphnis  lov'd  Menalcas  too. 

MOPSUS. 

Is  there  a  thing  that  I  Sbuld  more  desire  ? 
For  neither  can  there  be  a  subject  higher. 
Nor,  if  the  praise  of  Stimichon  be  true. 
Can  it  be  better  song  than  *tis  by  yoo. 

MBWALCAS. 

Daphnis  now,  wondering  at  the  glorious  show. 
Through  Heaven's  bright  pavement  does  trium- 
phant go,  [below: 
And  sees  the  moving  clouds,  and  the  fix'd  stars 
Therefore  new  joys  make  glad  the  woods,  the 

plains, 
Pan  and  the  Dryads,  and  the  cheerftil  swains : 
The  wolf  no  ambush  for  the  flock  does  lay. 
No  cheating  nets  the  harmles  deer  betray, 
Daphnis  a  general  peace  conunands,  and  Nature 
does  obey.  [voice ! 

Hark !  the  ghid  mountains  raise  to  Heaven  their 
Hark !  the  hard  rocks  in  mystic  tunes  rejoice ! 
Hark!  through  the  thickets  wondrous  sbngs  rfr- 

sound, 
A  god !  A  god  !  Menalcas,  he  is  crown*d ! 
O  be  propitious  !  O  be  good  to  thine ! 
See !  here  four  hallow'd  altars  we  design. 
To  Daphnis  two,  to  Phoebus  two  we  raise. 
To  pay  the  yearly  tribute  of  our  praise : 
Sacred  to  thee,  they  each  returning  year 
Two  bowls  of  milk  and  two  of  oil  shall  bear ; 
Feasts  PU  ordain,  and  to  thy  deathless  praise* 
Thy  votaries*  exalted  thoughts  to  raise. 
Rich  Chian  wines  shall  in  foil  goblets  fldw. 
And  give  a  tasted  nectar  here  below. 
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Damatefl  flliilt  with  IJeti*ti  Mgon  joiB, 
To  celt  brate  with  lonjrs  the  ritei  diviike. 
Alphisibxus  with  a  reeling  gait 
Sball  the  wild  Satyrs*  dancing  imitate. 
When  to  the  nymphs  we  tows  and  offerings  pay. 
When  we  with  solemn  rites  our  fields  surrey, 
T^ese  honours  ever  shall  be  thine :  the  boar 
Shall  in  the  fields  and  hills  delight  no  more; 
Vo  more  in  streams  the  fi>(h,  in  flowers  the  bee. 
Ere,  Daphnis,  we  forget  our  songs  to  thee : 
Offering*  to  thee  the  shepbf^rds  every  year 
Shall,  as  to  Bacchus  and  to  Ceres,  bear : 
To  thee,  as  to  thos^  gods,  shall  vows  be  made. 
And  vengeance  wait  on  those  by  whom  they  are 
nut  paid. 

MOPSVf. 
What  present  worth  thy  verse  can  Mqmis  find  ? 
Not  the  soft  whispers  of  the  southern  wind 
8u  much  delight  my  ear,  or  charm  my  mind ; 
Not  sounding  shores  beat  by  the  murmuring  tide. 
Nor  rivers  that  through  stony  valleys  glide. 

MBNALCAS. 

First  ytm  this  pipe  shall  take ;  and  *tis  the  same 
That  play'd  poor  Corydon*s  ■  unhappy  flame : 
The  same  that  taught  me  Melibceus'*  sheep. 

MOPSVS. 

You  then  shal'  for  my  sake  this  sheepbook  keep, 
Adom'd  with  brass  which  I  have  oft  deny*d 
To  young  Antigenes  in  his  beauty's  pride : 
And  who  could  think  he  then  in  vain  coul^  soe  ? 
Yet  him  1  would  deny,  and  freely  give  it  you. 


TO  MR.   WALLER, 

rPON  THE  COPY  OF  VERSES  MADE  BY  HIBCSELP 
ON  THE  LAST  COPY  IN  HIS  BOOK^. 

When  Shame,  for  all  my  foolish  youth  had  writ, 
AdvisVi  'twas  time  the  riiyming  trade  to  quit. 
Time  to  grow  wise,  and  be  no  more  a  wit^ 
The  noble  fire,  that  animates  thy  age, 
Once  more  inflam*d  me  with  poetic  rage,    [yom^. 
Kings,  heroes,  nymphs,  the  brare,  the  fiiir,  the 
Have  been  the  theme  of  thy  immortal  song : 
A  nqbler  arrument  at  last  thy  Muse, 
Two  things  divine,  tbee  and  herself,  does  choose. 
Age,  whose  dull  u-eight  makes  vulgar  spirits  bend, 
Gives  wings  to  thine,  and  bids  it  upward  tend : 
No  more  ronfin'd,  above  the  starry  skies, 
Out  from  the  body*s  broken  cage  it  flics. 
But  oh !  vouchsafe,  not  wholly  to  retire. 
To  join  with  and  complete  th'  etherial  choir ! 
Still  here  remain ;  still  on  the  threshold  stand; 
Still  at  this  distance  view  the  promis'd  land ; 
Though  thou  may*Kt  seem,  so  heavenly  is  thy  sense. 
Not  goio^  thither,  but  new  come  from  thence. 


J  SONC. 

After  the  fiercest  pangs  of  hot  desire. 
Between  Panthea*s  rising  breasts 
His  bending  breast  Philander  rests ; 

Though  vanquittb'd,  yet  unknowing  to  retire  t 


"  Virf.  Eel.  if. 

^  See  Waiter's  Poemt. 


*  £cl  iii« 


CloFC  hugs  the  charmer,  and'lbham'd  to  yield. 
Though  he  has  lost  the  day,  yet  keeps  the  field.  • 

When,  with  a  sigh,  the  fair  Pantbea  said, 
**  What  pity  *tis,yc  gods,  thataO 
The  noblest  warriors  soonest  fall !" 

Then  with  a  kiss  she  gently  rear'd  hb  head; 

Arm*d  him  again  to  fight,  for  nobly  she 

More  lov'd  the  combat  than  the  victory. 

But,  more  enrag'd  for  being  beat  before, 
.    With  all  his  strength  \»e  does  prepare 
More  fiercely  to  renew  the  war  ; 
Nor  ceas'd  he  till  the  noble  prize  be  bore : 
Kv'n  her  such  wohdrous  courage  did  s«irpriss; 
She  hugs  the  dart  that  wouuded  ber^  and  die^ 


A  SONG. 
Through  moumfol  sha^,  and  solitary  groves, 
Fann'd  with  the  sighs  of  uusucoessful  loves. 

Wild  with  despair,  yoimg  Thytsis  strays. 
Thinks  over  all  Amjrra's  heavenly  cliarms. 
Thinks  he  now  sees  her  in  another's  arms ; 

Then  at  some  willow's  root  himself  be  lays. 
The  loveliest,  most  unhappy  swain ; 
And  thus  to  the  wild  woods  he  does  complaia: 

"  How  art  thou  changed,  0Th3rrsis,nnce  the  time 
When  thou  conld'st  love  and  hope  without  a  crime  j 

When  Nature's  pride  and  Earth^s  delight. 
As  through  her  shiwtly  evening  grove  she  p«isty 
And  a  new  day  did  all  around  her  cast. 

Could  see,  nor  be  ofieuded  at  the  sight. 
The  meHing,  sighing,  wishing  swain. 
That  now  must  never  hope  to  wish  again ! 

**  Riches  and  titles!  why  dumld  they  prevail^ 
Where  duty,  love,  and  adoration,  fail  ? 

Lovely  Amyra,  shouldst  thou  prize 
The  empty  uoise  that  a  fine  title  makes ; 
Or  the  vile  trash  that  with  the  vulgar  takes. 

Before  a  heart  that  bleeds  for  tbee,  aad  diei^ 
Unkind !  but  pity  the  poor  swain 
Your  rigour  kills,  nor  triumph  o'er  the  slain.** 


A  SONG. 
See  what  a  conquest  Love  has  made ! 
Beneath  the  msrrtle's  amorous  shade 
The  charming  foir  Corinna  Ites 

All  melting  in  desircy 
Suenching  in  tears  those  flowing  eyei 

That  set  the  world  on  fire ! 

What  cannot  tears  and  beauty  do  ? 

The  youth  by  chance  stood  by,  and  knew 

For  whom  those  crsrstal  streams  did  flow  ; 

And  though  he  n^er  before 
To  her  eyes  brightest^  rays  did  bow» 

Weeps  too,  and  does  adore. 

iSo  when  the  Heavens  serene  and  clear^ 
Gilded  with  gaudy  light  appear,. 
Each  craggy  rock,  and  every  stone» 

Their  native  rigour  keep ;  ^ 
But  when  in  rain  the  clouds  hXL  dgsno^ 

The  hardest  maible  weeps. 
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TO  MR.  HENRY  DICKimON^ 

ON  HIS  TRANSLATION  OF 

iUfOll*S  CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THB  OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

What  senseless  loads  haveoTer-chargM  the  press^ 
Of  French  impertinence,  in  English  dress ! 
Hoir  many  doll  translators  every  day 
Bring  new  supplies  of  norel,  farce,  or  play ! 
like  damn'd  French  pensioners,  with  foreign  aid 
Their  natrre  land  with  nonsense  to  invade, 
Tin  we  *re  o^cr-ron  more  with  the  wit  of  France, 
Her  nanseons  wit,  than  with  her  protestants. 
But,  sir,  this  noble  piece  obligeth  more 
Than  all  their  trash  hath  p1agu*d  the  town  before: 
With  Tarioos  learning,   luooidedge,  strength  of 

thought. 
Order  and  art,  and  solid  judgment  fhiught ; 
Mo  less  a  piece  than  this  could  make  amends 
For  an  the  trumpery  France  amongst  us  sends* 
Norlet  in-gronnded  superstitions  fear 
Fright  any  but  the  fools  from  reading  here. 
The  lacred  oracles  may  weB  endure 
Th'  exactest  search,  of  their  own  truth  secure ; 
Though  at  this  piece  some  noisy  zealots  bawl, 
ibid  to  their  aid  a  numerous  faction  call 
Wifli  stretd^d-oiit  arms,  as  if  the  ark  coold  fall ; 
Yet  wiser  heads  will  think  so  firm  it  stands, 
Thaty  were    it  shook,  twould  need  no  mortal 


TO  MR.  DRYDEK 

ON  HIS  TR0ILU8  AN0  CREStlDA,  1679. 

And  will  onr  master  poet  then  admit 

A  young  beginner  in  the  trade  of  Wit, 

To  bring  a  plain  and  rustic  Muse,  to  wait 

On  his  in  mil  her  glorious  pomp  and  state  } 

Can  an  unknown,  unheard-of,  private  name. 

Add  any  hutre  to  so  bright  a  fune  ? 

Ko  1  sooner  planets  to  the  Son  may  give 

That  light  which  they  themselves  from  him  derive. 

Mor  could  my  sickly  fimcy  entertain 

A  thought  80  foolish,  or  a  pride  so  vain. 

But,  as  when  kings  throngh  crowds  in  triumphs  go, 

Hie  meanest  wretch  that  gazes  At  the  show, 

Tbouf^  to  that  pomp  his  voice  can  add  no  more. 

Than  when  we  drops  into  the  ocean  pour, 

Bas  leave  his  tongue  in  praises  to  employ 

(Th*  accepted  lanignage  of  oflicious  }oy): 

So  1  in  loud  applmses  may  reveal 

To  yon,  great  king  of  verse,  my  loyal  zeal, 

'May  idl  with  what  m^ies^  g^vace  and  mien 

Your  Muse  displays  herself  in  every  scene ; 

In  what  rich  robes  she  has  fair  Cressid  drest. 

And  with  what  gentle  fires  inflam*d  her  breast 

How  when  those  fading  eyes  her  aid  imploi*d, 

She  all  their  sparkling  histre  has  restorM, 

Added  more  charms,  fresh  beauties  on  them  shed, 

And  to  new  youth  recalled  the  lovely  maid. 

How  nobly  she  the  royal  brothers  draws ; 

How  great  their  quarrel,  and  how  great  their  cause ! 

How  justly  raised!  and  by  what  just  degrees, 

^Q  a  sweet  cafan  does  the  rough  tempest  cease ! 

Jnvy  not  now  "  the  god-like  Roman's  ragej" 

lector  and  Troilus,  dariings  of  our  age, 

mn  hand  inhnnd  with  Brutus  tread  tjie  stage. 


Shakespeare,  'tis  triie,  this  tale  of  Troy  fir&t  tolU^ 
But,  as  with  Ennius  Virgil  did  of  old, 
You  found  it  dirt,  but  you  have  made  it  gold. 
A  dark  and  undigested  heap  it  lay. 
Like  Chaos  ere  ths  dawn  of  infant  Day, 
But  you  did  first  the  cheerful  li<,^ht  display. 
Confris*d  it  was  as  Epicurus'  world 
Of  atoms,  by  blind  Chance  together  hurl'd, 
But  you  have  made  such  order  through  it  shine 
As  loudly  speaks  the  workmanship  divine* 

Boast  then,  O  Troy !  and  triumph  in  thy  fiames. 
That  make  thee  song  by  three  such  mighty  names. 
Had  Ilium  stood,  Homer  had  ne'er  been  read, 
Nor  the  sweet  Mantuan  swan  his  win^  display'd. 
Nor  thou,  the  third,  but  equal  in  renown, 
Thy  matchless  skill  in  this  great  subject  shown. 
Not  Priam's  self,  nor  all  the  Trojan  state. 
Was  worth  the  saving  at  so  dear  a  rate. 
But  they  now  flourish,  by  you  mighty  three. 
In  verse  more  lasting  than  their  walls  could  be : 
Which  never,  never  shall  like  them  decay. 
Being  built  by  hands  divine  as  well  as  they ; 
Never  till,  onr  great  Charles  being  sung  by  you« 
Old  Troy  shall  grow  less  famous  than  the  New. 


PARIS  TO  HELEN: 

TRANSLATED  FROM  0¥IO*8  EPISTLIf. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Paris,  having  sailed  to  Sparta  for  the  obtaining  of 
Helen,  whom  Venus  had  promised  him  as  the 
reward  of  his  adjudging  the  prize  of  beauty  to 
her,  was  nobly  there  entertained  by  Menelau^ 
Helen's  husband ;  but  he,  being  called  away  to 
Crete,  to  take  possession  of  what  was  left  him 
by  his  grandfather  Atreus,  commends  his  guest 
to  the  care  of  his  wife.  In  his  absence  Paris 
courts  her,  and  writes  to  her  the  following  epistle. 

All  health,  fhir  nymph,  thy  Paris  sends  to  thee,. 
Though  you,  and  only  you,  can  give  it  me. 
Shall  I  then  speak  ?  or  is  it  needless  grown 
To  tell  a  passion  that  itself  has  shown } 
DoCs  not  my  love  itself  too  open  lay. 
And  aU  I  think  in  all  1  do  betray  ? 
If  not,  oh  !  may  it  still  in  secret  lie. 
Till  Time  with  our  kind  wishes  shall  comply ; 
mi  all  our  joys  may  to  us  come  sincere. 
Nor  lose  their  price  by  the  allay  of  fear ! 
In  vain  1  strive ;  who  can  that  fire  conceal. 
Which  does  itself  by  its  own  light  reveal  ? 
But,  if  you  needs  would  hear  my  trembling  tongue 
Speak  what  my  actions  have  deolar'd  so  long, 
1  love ;  you  've  there  the  word  that  does  impart 
The  truest  message  from  my  bleeding  heart : 
Forgive  me,  madam,  that  1  thus  confess 
To  you,  my  ftiir  physician,  my  disease, 
And  wHh  such  looks  this  suppliant  paper  grace. 
As  best  become  the  beauties  of  that  face. 
May  that  smooth  brow  no  angry  wrinkle  wear, 
But  be  your  looks  as  kind  as  they  aie  fair. 
Some  pleasure  'tis  to  think  these  lines  shall  find 
An  entertainment  at  your  hands  so  kind. 
For  this  creates  a  hope,  that  1  too  may, 
I  Received  by  jom,  at  happy  be  as  they. 
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Ah!  may  that  hooe  be  true !  nor  I  complain 
That  Venns  promised  you  to  me  in  vaio : 
For  know,  lest  you  through  ignorance  ofend 
'^he  gods,  tis  Heaven  that  me  does  hither  send. 
None  of  the  meanest  of  the  powers  divine. 
That  first  inspi^d,  still  fovonrs  my  design. 
Great  is  the  prize  1  seek,  1  mnst  confess, 
But  neither  is  my  due  or  merit  less: 
Venus  has  promt8*d  she  wonld  you  assign^ 
Fair  as  herself,  to  be  for  ever  mine. 
Guided  by  her,  my  Troy  1  left  for  thee, 
Kor  fear>d  the  dangers  of  the  faithless  sea. 
She,  with  a  kind  and  an  anspidoos  gale, 
Drove  the  good  dhip,  and  stretchM  out  every  sail : 
For  she,  who  sprung  out  of  the  teeming  deep. 
Still  o'er  the  main  does  her  wide  empire  keep. 
Still  may  she  keep  it !  and  as  she  with  ease 
Allays  the  wrath  of  the  mort.  angry  seas. 
So  may  she  give  my  stormy  mind  some  rest. 
And  calm  the  raging  tempest  of  my  breast. 
And  bring  home  all  my  sighs  and  aU  my  vows 
7o  their  wish'd  harbour  and  desii'd  repose ! 
Hither  my  flames  1  brought,  not  foand  them 

here  J 
I  my  whole  course  by  their  kind  light  did  steer : 
For  I  by  no  mistake  or  storm  was  tost 
Against  my  will  upon  this  happy  coast. 
Kor  as  a  merchant  did  1  plow  the  main 
To  venture  life,  like  sordid  fools,  for  gain. 
No ;  may  the  gods  preserve  my  present  store. 
And  only  give  me  you  to  make  it  more !' 
Nor  to  admire  the  place  came  I  so  far ; 
I  have  towns  richer  than  your  cities  are. 
Tis  you  I  seek,  to  me  from  Venus  due ; 
You  were  my  wish,  before  your  charms  I  knew. 
Bright  images  of  yon  my  mind  did  draw. 
Long  ere  my  eye?  the  lovdy  object  saw. 
Nor  wonder  that,  with  the  swift- winged  dart, 
At  such  a  distance  you  could  wound  my  heart : 
So  Fate  ordain'd ;  and  lest  you  fight  with  Fate, 
Hear  aud  believe  the  truth  1  shall  relate. 

Now  in  my  mother's  womb  shut  up  1  lay, 
Her  fatal  burthen  longing  fbr  the  day, 
When  she  in  a  mysterious  dream  was  told. 
Her  teeaung  womb  a  burning  torch  did  hold} 
Frighted  she  rises,  and  her  vision  she 
To  Priam  tells,  arid  to  his  prophets  he ; 
They  sing,  that  t  all  Troy  shofdd  set  on  fii«^ 
But  sure  Fate  meant  the  fiuses  of  my  desire^ 
For  fear  of  this,  among  the  swains  exposed. 
My  native  greatness  everything  disclos'd. 
Beauty,  and  strength,  and  courage,  joined  in  one> 
Through  all  disguise,  spoke  me  a  monaicb's  son. 
A  place  there  is  in  lda*s  thickest  groTQ, 
With  oaks  and  fir-trees  shaded  all  above. 
The  gross  here  grows  untouched  by  bleating  flocks, 
Or  mountain  goat,  or  the  laborious  ox.        [pride. 
From  hence  Troy's  towers,  magnifieence,  and 
Leaning  against  an  aged  oak,  I  spy'd. 
When  straight  meihougbt  I  heard  the  trembling 

ground 
With  the  itrange  noise  of  trampUng  feet  resound. 
In  the  sama  hislant  Jove's  great  messenger, 
On  all  his  wings  borne  through  the  3rielding  air. 
Lighting  before  my  wondering  eyes  did  stand. 
His  golden  rod  shone  in  his  sacred  hand : 
With  him  three  charming  goddesses  there 
Juno,  and  Pallas,  and  the  Cyprian  dame. 
With  an  unusual  fear  I  stood  amac'd, 
TiU  thns  thegodmy  sinking  counse  Fais>d3 


"  Fear  not ;  thou  art  Jove's  sid>stit«te  below, 
The  prize  of  heavenly  beauty  to  bestow  ; 
Contending  goddesses  appeal  to  you. 
Decide  their  strife.^'    He  spake,  and  up  be  (lew. 
Then,  bolder  grown,  I  throw  my  fears  away. 
And  every  one  with  curious  eyes  survey: 
Each  of  them  merited  the  vk:toiy. 
And  I  their  doubtful  judge  was  griev'd  to  see. 
That  one  most  have  it,  when  deserv^  by  three. 
But  yet  that  one  there  was  which  most  pievaiVd, 
And  with  more  powerful  charms  my  heart  asssilM : 
Ah !  would  you  know  who  thus  my  hreast  coul4 

move  } 
Who  could  it  be  but  the  fair  queen  of  love  ? 
With  mighty  bribes  they  all  for  conquest  strive 
Juno  will  empires,  Pallas  valour  give^ 
Whilst  I  stand  doubting  which  I  should  prefer. 
Empire's  soft  ease,  or  glorious-toils  of  war; 
But  Venus  gently  smiPd,  and  thus  she  spake: 
"  They're  dangerous  gifts :  O  do  not,  do  not  take ! 
rU  msike  thee  love's  immortal  pleasures  know, 
And  joys  that  in  fbll  tides  for  ever  flow. 
For,  if  yon  judge  the  conquest  to  be  mine. 
Fair  Leda's  fairer  daughter  shall  be  tbineL** 
She  spake ;  and  I  gave  her  the  conquest  due, 
Both  to  her  beauty,  and  her  gift  of  yon. 

Meanwhile  (my  angry  stars  more  gentle  grown) 
I  am  acknowledg'd  royal  Priam*s  son* 
All  the  glad  court,  all  Troy  does  oelebrate. 
With  a  new  festival,  my  change  of  list& 
And  as  I  now  languish  and  die  for  thee» 
So  did  the  beauties  of  all  Troy  for  me. 
You  o'er  a  heart  with  sovereign  power  do  reign ; 
For  which  a  thousand  virgins  sig|h*d  in  vain : 
Nor  did  queens  only  fly  to  my  embrace. 
But  nymphs  of  form  divine,  and  heavenly  race. 
I  all  their  loves  with  cold  disdain  represt. 
Since  hopes  of  yon  first  fir'd  my  tongiog  breast 
Your  eharming  form  all  day  my  &ncy  drew, 
And  when  night  came,  my  dreams  ware  all  qf 

yon. 
What  pleasures  then  most  you  yourself  impart. 
Whose  shadows  only  so  surpris'd  my  heart! 
And  oh!  how  did  1  bum  approaching  nigbery 
That  was  so  scorch'd  by  so  remote  a  fire ! 

For  now  no  longer  could  my  hopes  lefrua 
From  seeking  their  wish'd  object  through  the  maia. 
I  fell  the  stately  {nne,  and  every  tree 
That  best  was  fit  to  cut  the  yielding  sea, 
Fetch'd  from  Gargartan  hills,  tall  firs  1  cleave, 
And  Ida  naked  to  the  winds  I  Imve, 
Stiflfoaks  I  bend,  and  solid  planks  I  fbmif 
And  every  ship  with  well-knit  ribs  1  aim. 
To  the  tall  mast  1  sails  «iid  streamers  joiw. 
And  the  gay  poops  with  painted  gods  do  shinfr 
But  on  my  ship  does  only  Venus  stand 
With  IKtle  Cupid  smiling  in  her  hand, 
Onide  of  the  way  she  did  herself  command. 
My  fieet  thuiriggM,  and  all  my  thoughts  oa  the^ 
I  long  to  plow  the  vast  ^gto  sea ; 
My  anxious  parents  my  desnes  withstand. 
And  both  with  pious  tears  my  stay  comuand* 
Cassandra  too,  with  loose  disbevell*d  hair, 
Jnst  as  our  hasty  ships  to  sail  prepare^ 
Fall  of  prophetic  fuiy  cries  aloud, 
"  O  whither  steers  my  brother  through  the  floodi 
Little,  ah !  litUe  dost  thou  know  or  heed 
To  what  a  raging  fire  these  waters  lead  !*' 
True  were  her  fears,  and  in  my  breast  |fM 
TheKorching  flames  her  fury  did  fwaid. 
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Yet  <mt  I  sal],  and,  fkroured  by  the  wind. 
On  your,  blest  ghore  my  wish*d»for  haven  find ; 
Your  husband  then,  so  Heaven,  kind  Heaven  or- 
dains. 
In  his  own  boose  his  rival  entertains. 
Shows  me  whatever  in  Sparta  does  delight 
The  curious  traveller's  inquiring  sight : 
Bat  I,  who  only  long*d  to  gaze  on  you. 
Could  taste  no  pleasure  in  the  idle  shew. 
But  at  thy  sight,  oh !  where  was  then  my  heart ! 
Qut  tnua  my  breast  it  gave  a  sudden  start. 
Sprang  forth  and  met  half  way  the  fatal  dart. 
Such  or  less  charming  was  the  queen  of  love^ 
When  with  her  rival  goddesses  she  strove. 
Bat,  fiurest,  hadst  thou  come  among  the  three, 
£v*n  she  the  prixe  must  have  resigned  to  thee. 
Your  hmnty  is  the  only  theme  of  Fame, 
And  all  the  world  sounds  with  £iir  Helen's  name: 
Nor  lives  there  she  whom  pride  itself  can  raise 
To  claim  with  you  an  equal  share  of  praise. 
Bo  I  speak  fislse  ?  Rather  Report  docs  so, 
Detracting  from  you  in  a  praise  too  low. 
More  here.  I  find  than  that  could  ever  tell. 
So  much  your  beauty  does  your  fame  excel. 
WeU  then  might  Theseus,  he  who  aU  things  knew, 
Think  none  was  worthy  of  his  theft  hut  you; 
I  this  bold  theft  admire }  but  wonder  more 
He  ever  would  so  dear  a  prize  restore: 
•Ah !  would  these  hands  have  ever  let  you  go  ? 
Or  could     live,  and  be  divorc*d  firom  you  ? 
No  I  sooner  I  with  life  itself  could  part, 
T^a/k  e'er  see  you  torn  from  ray  bleeding  heart. 
Bot  could  I  do  as  he,  and  giyo  you  back, 
Yet  sore  some  taste  of  love  1  first  would  take. 
Would  first,  in  all  your  blooming  excellence 
And  virgin  sweets,  £E;ast  my  luxurious  sense ; 
Or  if  you  would  not  let  that  treasure  go. 
Kisses  at  least  you  should,  you  would  bestow. 
And  let  me  smell  the  flower  as  it  did  grow. 
Come  then  into  my  longing  arms,  snd  try 
My  lasting,  fia'd,  etemsl  constancy, 
Which  never  till  my  ftineral  pile  shall  waste  j 
My  present  fire  shall  mingle  with  my  last. 
Sceptres  and  crowns  for  you  I  did  disdain. 
With  which  great  Juno  tempted  me  in  vain. 
And  when  bright  Pallas  did  her  bribes  prqtare. 
One  soft  embrsee  firom  you  I  did  prefto' 
To  courage,  strength,  and  all  the  pomp  of  war. 
Nor  shall  I  ever  think  my  choice  was  ill. 
My  judgment's  settled,  and  approves  it  still. 
^  yoq  but  gnnt  my  hopes  raay^  prove  as  true. 
As  they  were  placed  above  all  things  but  you. 
1 VD,  as  well  as  you,  of  heavenly  race,  ^ 
Nor.wiU  my  birth  your  mighty  line  disgrace, 
^las  and  Jove  our  noble  lineage  head,    . 
And  them  a  raee  of  godlike  kings  sucoaed. 
AU  Asia's  sceptres  to  my  father  bow. 
And  half  the  spacious  East  his  power  allow. ' 
There  you  shall  see  the  houses  roofd  with  gold. 
And  temples  glorious  as  the  gods  they  hold. 
Troy  yon  thall  see,  and  walls  divine  admire, 
^iltto  the  concert  of  Apolk>*s  lyre. 
J^^  need  1  the  vast  flood  of  people  tell, 
^^  over  its  wide  banks  does  almost  swell  ? 
YoQ  shatt  gay  troops  of  Phrygian  matrons  meet, 
And  Trojan  wives  shining  in  every  street 
}Jj*  often  then  will  you  yourself  confess 
The  empUhess  and  poverty  of  Greece  ! 
now  of^  will  you  say,  one  palace  there 
vbrntiw  more  wealth  than  do  whole  cities  here  t 


I  I  speak  not  this,  your  Sparta  to  disgrace, 
I  For  wheresoe'er  your  Vih  began  its  race 
Mast  be  to  me  the  happiest,  dearest  place. 
Yet  Sparta's  poor ;  and  you,  that  should  be  diest 
In  ail  the  riches  of  the  shining  East, 
Should  understand  how  Ui  tUat  sordid  pjace 
Suits  Mrith  the  beauty  of  your  channioK  £atce ; 
That  fiau;e  with  costly  dress  and  rich  attire 
Should  shine,  and  make  the  gazing  world  admire. 
When  you  the  habit  pf  my  Trojans  see. 
What,  think  you,  most  that  of  their  ladies  be  } 
Oh !  then  be  kind,  fhir  Spartan,  nor  disdain 
A  Trojan  in  your  bed  to  entertain. 
He  was  a  Trojan,  and  of  our  great  line. 
That  to  the  gods  does  mix  immortal  wiue^ 
Tithonus  too,  whom  to  her  rosy  bed 
The  goddess  of  the  Morning  blushing  led ; 
So  was  Anchises  of  our  Tro}an  race. 
Yet  Venus*  self  to  his  desir'd  embrace. 
With  all  her  train  of  little  Loves,  did  fly. 
And  in  his  arms  leam'd  for  a  while  to  lie* 
Nor  do  I  think  that  Menclaus  can. 
Compared  with  me,  appear  the  greater  man. 
I*m  sure  my  £sther  neier  made  the  Sun 
With  firighted  steeds  from  his  dire  banquet  run  t 
No  grand&ther  of  mine  is  staiu'd  with  bloody 
Or  with  his  crime  names  the  Myrtoan  flood. 
None  of  our  race  does  in  the  Stygian  lake 
Snatch  at  those  apples  he  wants  power  to  take. 
But  stay;  since  you  with  such  a  husband  join. 
Your  fiitber  Jove  is  forcM  to  gprace  his  line. 

He  (gods !)  a  wretch  unworthy  of  those  charms 
Does  all  the  night  lie  jnelting  in  your  arms. 
Does  every  minute  to  new  joys  improve. 
And  riots  in  the  luscious  sweets  of  love. 
I  but  at  table  one  short  view  can  gain. 
And  that  too,  only  to  increase  my  pain : 

0  may  soch  feasts  my  worst  of  foes  attend, 
As  often  I  at  your  spread  table  find. 

1  loath  my  food,  when  my  tormented  eye 
Sees  his  rude  hand  in  your  soft  bosom  lie. 
I  burst  with  envy  when  I  him  behold 
Your  tender  limbs  in  his  loose  robe  infold. 
When  he  your  lips  with  meltiog'kisses  seaPd, 
Before  my  eyes  I  the  lars^e  goblet  held. 
When  you  with  him  in  ^rict  embraces  close. 
My  bated  meat  to  my  dry*d  palate  grows. 
Oft  have  I  sighM,  then  sigh'd  again,  to  see 
That  sigh  with  scornful  smiles  repaid  by  thee. 
Oft  I  with  wine  would  quench  my  hot  desire: 
In  vain ;  for  so  I  added  fire  to  fire. 

Oft  have  1  tum'd  away  my  head  in  vain. 
You  straight  recaiPd  my  longing  eyes  again. 
What  shall  1  do  ?  Your  sports  with  grief  I  set^ 
But  it's  a  greater,  not  to  look  on  thee. 
With  all  my  art  1  strive  my  flames  to  hide. 
But  through  the  thin  disguise  they  are  ((escry'd. 
Too  well,  alas !  my  wounds  to  yK>u  areknuwo. 
And  O  that  they  were  so  to  you  alone'! 
How  oft  torn  1  my  weeping  eyes  away. 
Lest  he  the  cause  should  ask,  and  1  betray  ! 
What  tales  of  love  tell   I,  when  warm'd  with 

.   wine» 
To  your  dear  face  applying  every  liue ! 
In  borrowed  names  1  my  own  passion  shew : 
They  the  feign'd  lovers  are,  but  I  the  true. 
Sometimes,  more  freedom  in  discourse  to  gain, 
For  my  excuse  1  drunkenness  would  feicrn. 
Once  I  remember  your  loose  garment  fell, 
And  did  your  nak^«  sweUii^S  breasts  icveal, 
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Breasts  wVite  ii  snow,  or  the  false  down  of  Jore, 
"W  hen  to  your  mother  the  kind  swan  made  lore : 
Whilst,  with  the  sight  surprised,  I  gazing  stand. 
The  cup  1  held  dropt  from  my  careless  hand. 
If  you  your  young  Hennione  but  kiss. 
Straight  from  her  lips  1  snatch  the  envy'd  bliss. 
Sometimes  supinely  laid,  love  songs  I  sing. 
And  wafted  kisses  from  my  fingers  fling. 
Your  women  to  my  aid  1  try  to  move 
With  all  the  powerful  rhetoric  of  love ; 
But  they,  alas !  speak  nothing  but  despair, 
And  in  the  midst  leave  my  neglected  prayer. 
Oh !  that  by  some  great  prize  you  might  be  won. 
And  your  possession  might  the  victor  crown. 
As  Pelops  his  Hippodamia  won : 
Then  had  you  seen  what  I  for  you  had  done : 
But  now  I've  nothing  left  to  do  but  pray, 
And  myself  prostrate  at  your  feet  to  lay. 
O  thou,  thy  house's  glory,  brighter  far 
Than  thy  two  shining  brothers'  friendly  star  f 

0  worthy  of  the  bed  of  Heaven's  great  king, 

If  aught  so  fair  but  f^om  himself  could  spring  f 

Either  with  thee  I  back  to  Troy  will  fly. 

Or  here  a  wretched  banish'd  lover  die. 

With  110  slight  wound  my  tender  breast  doe's  smart, 

My  bones  and  marrow  feel  the  piernng  dart; 

1  find  my  sister  true  did  prophesy, 

I  with  a  heavenly  dart  should  wounded  die ; 
Despise  not  then  a  love  by  Heaven  design'd, 
9o  may  the  gods  still  to  your  vows  be  kind ! 

Much  I  could  say ;  but  what,  wUl  best  be  known 
Ii>  your  apartment,  when  we  are  alone. 
You  bhish,  and,  with  a  superstitious  dread. 
Fear  to  defile  the  sacred  marriage  bed: 
Ah !  Helen,  can  you  then  so  simple  be. 
To  thmk  such  txsiuty  can  from  faults  be  free? 
Or  change  that  face,  or  you  must  needs  be  kind  -, 
Beauty  tind  Virtue  seldom  have  been  join'd. 
Jove  and  bright  Venus  do  our  thefts  approv^. 
Such  thefts  as  these  gave  you  your  father  Jove. 
And  if  in  you  aught  of  your  parents  last. 
Can. Jove  and  Leda's  daughter  well  be  chaste? 
Yet  then  be  chaste  when  we  to  TYoy  shall  go 
(For  she  who  sins  with  one  alone,  is  so) : 
But  let  us  now  enjoy  that  pleasing  sm. 
Then  marry,  and  be  innocent  again. 
£v*n  your  own  husband  doth  the  same  persuade, 
Silent  himself,  yet  all  his  actions  plead: 
For  me  they  plead,  and  he,  good  mani  because 
He  Ml  spoil  no  sport,  officiously  withdrawsk 
Had  he  no  other  time  to  visit  Crete  } 
Oh!  how  prodigious  is  a  husband's  witt 
He  went;  and,  as  he  went,  he  cry'd, «'  My  dear 
Instead  of  me,  you  of  your  guest  take  caret^ 
But  you  forget  your  lord's  command,  I  see, 
Kor  take  you  any  care  of  Love  or  me. 
And  think  you  such  a  thing  as  he  does  know 
The  treasure  that  be  holds  in  holding'  you? 
Ko  i  did  he  understand  but  half  your  chtmns, 
He  durst  not  trust  them  in  a  ftrangt;r's  ^HimSr 
If  neither  his  nor  my  request  can  move. 
We  »re  forc'd  by  opportunity  to  love; 
We  should  be  fools,  ev'n  greater  fools  than  h6. 
Should  so  secure  a  time  unactive  be. 
Alone  these  tedious  winter  nights  your  lie 
In  a  cold  widow'd  bed,  and  so  dt>  1. 
Let  mutual  joys  our  willing  bodies  join, 
That  happy  night  shall  the  mid-day  out-shine» 
Then  will  1  swear  by  all  the  powers  above. 
And  in  their  awftt>  presence  seal  my  love. 


Then,  if  my  wishes  m^y  wpire  soliigfT, 

I  with  our  flight  shall  win  you  to  comply^ 

But,  if  nice  honour  little  scruples  frame. 

The  force  I'll  use  shall  vindicate  yoor  fame. 

Of  Theseus  and  your  brothers  1  can  learn; 

No  precedents  so  nearly  you  concern: 

You  Theseus,  they  Leucippus*  daiightef  stole; 

1  '11  be  the  fourth  in  the  illustrious  roll. 

Well  mann'd,  wellarm'd,  for  you  my  fleet  does  i*af , 

And  waiting  winds  murmur  at  oilr  delafy. 

Through  Troy's  throng'd  streets  yoli  shall  is 

triumph  go. 
Adored  as  some  new  goddess  herd  bdow. 
Where'er  you  tread,  spices  and  gums  shall  ■nok^ 
And  victims  fall  beneath  the  htal  stroke.' 
My  father,  mother,  all  the  jo3rful  court. 
All  Troy,  to  you  with  presents  shall  recoil. 
Alas !  'tis  nothing  what  I  yet  have  said ; 
What  there  you  'U  find,  shall  what  I  write  eiqeel 
Nor  fear,  lest  war  pursue  our  hasty  flight. 
And  angry  Greece  should  all  her  force  unttei 
What  FBvish'd  maid  did  ever  wars  regain  ? 
I  Vain  the  attempt,  and  fear  of  it  as  vain. 
The  Thracians  Orithya  stole  from  fiwr. 
Yet  Thrace  ne'er  heard  the  noise  of  following  wtr. 
Jason  too  stole  away  the  Colchian  maid. 
Yet  Colchos  did  not  Thessaly  invade. 
He  who  stole  yon,  stole  Ariadne  too. 
Yet  Minos  did  not  with  «ll  Crete  pursue. 
Pear  in  these  cases  than  the*  danger's  more, 
And,  when  the  threatening  tempest  once  is  o'er. 
Our  shame  »s  then  greater  than  our  fiear  before. 
But  say  from  Greece  a  threaten'd  war  pursue. 
Know  I  have  strength  and  wounding  weapons  too. 
In  men  and  horse  more  numerous  than  Greece 
Our  empire  is,  nor  rn  its  compass  less. 
Nor  does  your  husband  Paris  aught  excel 
In  generous  courage,  or  in  nuirtial  skill. 
Ev'n  but  a  boy,  firom  my  slain  foes  I  gainM 
My  stol'n  herd,  and  a  new  name  attain'd ; 
Ev'n  then,  o'eroome  by  me,  I  could  prodoos 
Dtipbobus  and  great  Dioneus. 
Nor  hand  to  hand  more  to  be  feai'd  am  I, 
Than  when  from  far  my  certain  arrows  fly. 
You  for  bis  youth  can  no  such  actions  feign^ 
Nor  can  be  e'er  my  envy'd  skill  attain* 
But  could  he.  Hector's  your  security. 
And  he  alone  an  army  is  to  me. 
You  know  me  not,  nor  the  hid  prowess  find 
Of  him  that  Heaven  has  for  your  bed  design'd. 
Either  no  war  from  Greece  shall  follow  thee, 
Or,  if  it  does,  shall  be  repell'd  by  me. 
Nor  think  1  fear  to  fight  for  such  a  wife, 
That  prize  would  give  the  coward's  coui«ge  life. 
All  after-ages  shall  your  fame  admire, 
If  you  alone  set  the  whole  world  on  fire. 
To  sea,  to  sea,  while  all  the  gods  are  kind» 
And  all  I  promise,  yoa  in  Troy  shall  find. 


THE  EPISTLE  Or 

ACONTIUS  TO  CYDJPPE. 

TRANSLATED  FROK  OVID. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
Acontius  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ddos  (fiunouj 
for  the  resort  of  the  most  beautiful  viiyins  of  all 
Greece)  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,  s  Wj  « 
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qnaHtjr  much  abore  his  own ;  not  daring  there- 
fqire  to  coart  her  openly,  he  fouod  this  device 
to  obtain  her:  he  writes,  upon  the  fairest  apple 
that  could  be  procured,  a  couple  of  rerses  to 
this  effect: 

"  I  swear,  by  chaste  Diana,  I  will  be 
In  sacred  wedlock  erer  join'd  to  thee:'* 

and  throws  it  at  the  feet  of  the  youog  lady; 
she,  suspecting  not  the  deceit,  takes  it  up  and 
reads  it,  and  therein  promises  herself  in  mar- 
riage to  Acontius;  there  being  a  law  there  in 
force,  that  whatever  any  person  should  swear 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  of  Delos,  should  stand 
good,  and  be  inviolably  observed:  but  her  fa- 
ther, not  knowing  what  had  past,  and  having 
not  long  after  promised  her  to  another,  just 
as  the  solemnities  of  marriage  were  to  be  per- 
formed, she  was  taken  with  a  sudden  and  vio- 
lent fcrcr,  which  Acontius  endeavours  to  per- 
Made  her  was  sent  from  Diana,  as  a  punish- 
ment of  the  breach  of  the  vow  made  in  her 
pfesencc.  And  this,  with  the  rest  of  the  argu- 
ments which  on  such  occasion  would  occur  to  a 
lover,  is  the  subject  of  the  following  epistle. 


Read  boldly  this;  here  yon  shall  swear  no  more. 
For  that's  enough  which  you  have  sworn  before. 
Read  it;  so  may  that  vidlent  disease. 
Which  thy  dear  body,  but  my  soul  doth  seize, 
Foget  its  too-long  practis'd  cruelty, 
And  health  to  you  restore,  and  yon  to  me. 
Why  do  yon  blush?  for  btnsh  yon  do,  I  fear. 
As  when  you  first  did  in  the  temple  swear: 
Truth  to  your  pUgfated  faith  is  all  I  claim. 
And  truth  can  never  be  the  cause  of  shame: 
Shame  lives  with  GniH;  but  yon  your  virtue  prove 
Infiivouring  mine,  for  mine 's  a  husband's  love. 
Ah!  to  yo«|rBelfthose  binding  words  repeat 
That  once  your  wishing  eyes  ev'n  longed  to  meet, 
When  th»  apple  bionght  them  daoetag  to  your  feet 
There  you  will  0nd  the  solemn  vow  yon  made. 
Which  if  your  health  or  mine  can  aught  persuade. 
You  to  perform  should  rather  mindfol  be. 
Than  great  Diana  to  revenge  on  thee. 
My  fears  for  yon  increase  with  my  desire^ 
And  Hope  blows  that  already  raging  fire; 
For  hope  you  gave,  nor  can  you  this  deny. 
For  the  gre^t  goddess  of  the  fone  was  by ; 
She  was,  and  heard,  and  from  her  hallow'd  shrine 
A  sudden  kind  auspicious  light  did  shine: 
Her  statue  seem'd  to  nod  its  awful  head. 
And  give  its  glad  consent  to  what  you  said: 
Now,  if  you  please,  accuse  my  prosperous  cheat. 
Yet  still  confoss  twas  Love  that  taught  me  it : 
In  that  deceit  what  did  I  else  design 
Bot  with  your  own  consent  to  make  you  mine  ? 
What  you  my  crime,  1  call  my  innocence, 
Since  loving  you  has  been  my  sole  ofience. 
Nor  Nature  gave  me,  nor  has  practice  taught. 
The  nets  with  which  young  virgins'  hearts  are 
Yon,  my  accuser,  taught  me  to  deceive,  [caught, 
And  Love,  with  yon,  did  his  assistance  give ; 
For  Love  stood  by,  and  smiling  bad  me  write 
The  cunning  words  he  did  himself  indite : 
Again,  you  see,  I  write  by  his  command. 
He  guides  my  pen,  and  rules  my  willing  hand, 
Again  such  kind,  such  loving  words  I  send, 
Ai  makes  me  foar  that  I  again  ofiend :    * 


Yet,  if  my  love  *s  my  crime,  I  must  confess. 

Great  is  my  guilt,  but  never  shall  be  less. 

Oh  that  I  thus  might  ever  guilty  prove. 

In  finding  out  new  paths  to  reach  thy  lov£? 

A  thousand  ways  to  that  steep  mountain  lead. 

Though  hard  to  find,  and  difficult  to  treads 

All  these  will  I  find  out,  and  break  through  all. 

For  which,  my  flames  compared,  the  danger's  soiall* 

The  gods  alone  know  what  the  end  will  be. 

Yet,  if  we  mortals  any  thing  foresee. 

One  way  or  other  you  must  yield  to  me. 

If  all  my  arts  should  fail,  to  arms  I  'II  fly, 

And  snatch  by  force  what  you  my  prayers  denyc 

I  all  those  heroes  mighty  acts  applaud. 

Who  first  have  led  me  this  illustrious  road. 

I,  too— but  hold,  death  the  reward  will  be; 

Death  be  it  then!— 

For  to  lose  you  is  more  than  death  to  me. 

Were  you  less  &ir,  I  'd  use  the  vulgar  way 
Of  tedious  courtship,  and  of  dull  delay. 
But  thy  bright  form  kindles  more  eager  fires. 
And  something  wondrous  as  itself  inspires ; 
Those  eyes  that  all  the  heavenly  lights  out-shine, 
(Which,  oh !   may'st  thou  beliold  and  love  in 

mine!) 
Those  snowy  arms,  which  on  my  ne^k  should  fall. 
If  you  the  vows  you  made  regard  at  all. 
That  modest  sweetness  and  becoming  grace. 
That  paints  with  living  red  your  blushing  face. 
Those  feet,  with  which  they  only  can  compare. 
That  through  the  silver  flood  bright  Thetis  bear: 
Do  all  conspire  my  madness  to  excite, 
With  aU  the  rest  that  is  deny'd  to  sight: 
Which  could  I  praise,  alike  I  then  were  blest. 
And  all  the  storms  of  my  vex'd  soul  at  rest : 
No  wonder  then,  if,  with  such  beauty  fied, 
I  of  your  love  the  sacred  pledge  desir'd. 
Rage  now,  and  be  as  angry  as  you  will, 
Your  very  frowns  all  others'  smiles  excel; 
But  give  me  leave  that  anger  to  appease. 
By  my  submission  that  my  love  did  raise. 
Your  pardon  prostrate  at  your  feet  I  *11  crave. 
The  humble  posture  of  your  guilty  slave. 
With  fitUing  tears  your  fiery  rage  I  '11  cool. 
And  lay  the  rising  tempest  of  your  soul. 
Why  in  my  absence  are  you  thus  severe? 
Summon'd  at  your  tribunal  to  appear 
For  all  my  crimes,  1  'd  gladly  suti^r  there: 
With  pride  whatever  you  inflict  receive. 
And  love  the  wounds  those  bands  vouchsafe  to  give. 
Your  fetters  too«-4mt  they,  alas  I  are  vain. 
For  Love  has  bound  me,  and  I  hug  my  chain: 
Your  hardest  laws  with  patience  I  'U  obey. 
Till  you  yourself  at  last  relent,  and  say. 
When  aU  my  sufierings  you  with  pity  see, 
**  He  that  can  love  so  well,  is  worthy  me !" 
Bnt,  if  all  thia  shoukl  unsuccessful  prove, 
Diana  claims  for  me  your  promis'd  love. 

0  may  my  fears  be  faJse !  yet  she  delights 
In  just  revenge  of  her  abused  rites. 

1  dread  to  hide,  what  yet  to  speak  I  dread. 
Lest  you  should  think  that  for  myself  I  plead. 
Yet  out  it  must:— Tis  this,  tis  surely  this. 
That  is  the  fuel  to  your  hot  disease : 

When  waiting  Hymen  at  your  porch  attends. 
Her  fatal  messenger  the  goddess  sends; 
And  wheu/you  would  to  his  kiud  call  consent. 
This  fever  does  your  perjury  pr^ent. 
Forbear,  forbear,  thus  to  provoke  her  rage. 
Which  you  lo easily  may  yet  assuages 
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Forbear  lo  make  that  lovely  changing  face 
The  prey  to  every  envious  disease: 
Preserve  those  looks  to  be  enjoyed  by  me. 
Which  none  shonld  ever  but  with  wonder  see: 
Let  that  fresh  dolour  to  your  cheeks  retom, 
Whose  gloving  flame  did  all  beholders  bami 
But  let  on  him,  tb'  unhappy  cause  of  all 
The  ills  that  from  Diana*8  anger  fall. 
No  greater  torm<>nts  light  than  those  I  feel. 
When  you,  my«dearest,  tenderest  part,  are  ill. 
For,  oh }  with  what  dire  tortures  am  I  racked, 
Whom  different  griefs  successively  distract ! 
Sometimes  my  grief  from  this  does  higher  grow. 
To  think  that  1  have  eaus'd  so  mnch  to  you* 
Then,  great  Dtana^s  witness,  how  I  pmy 
That  all  our  crimes  on  me  alooe  she  'd  lay ! 
Sometimes  to  your  lov*d  doors  disguis'd  1  come. 
And  all  around  them  up  and  down  1  roam; 
Till  I  your  woman  coming  from  you  spy. 
With  looks  d<jected,  and  a  weeping  eye. 
With  silent  steps,  like  some  sad  ghost,  1  steal 
Close  up  to  her,  and  urge  her  to  reveal 
More  than  new  questions  suffer  her  to  tell ; 
How  you  had  slept,  what  diet  you  had  us'd? 
And  oft  the  vain  physician's  art  accus'd. 
He  every  hour  (oh,  were  I  West  as  he ! ) 
Does  all  the  turns  of  vonr  distemper  see. 
Why  sit  not  I  by  your  bed-side  all  day, 
My  mournful  head  in  your  warm  bosom  lay. 
Till  with  my  tears  the  inward  Ares  decay  ? 
Why  press  not  I  your  melting  hand  in  mine, 
And  from  your  pulse  of  my  owu  health  divine  ? 
But,  oh !  these  wishes  all  are  vain;  and  he 
Whom  most  I  fear,  may  now  sit  close  by  thee. 
Forgetful  as  thou  art  of  Heaven  and  me. 
He  that  lov'd  hand  doth  press,  and  oft  doth  feign 
Some  new  excuse  to  feel  thy  beating  vein. 
Tlien  his  bold  hand  up  to  your  arm  doth  slide, 
And  in  your  panting  breast  itself  does  hide; 
Kisses  sometimes  he  snatches  too  from  thee, 
For  his  officious  care  too  great  a  fee. 
Robber,  who  gave  thee  leave,  to  taste  that  lip. 
And  the  ripe  harvest  of  my  kisses  reap  ? ' 
For  they  are  mine,  so  is  that  bosom  too. 
Which,  felse  as  tis,  shall  never  harbour  jrou : 
I'ake,  take  away  those  thy  adulterous  hands. 
For  know,  another  lord  that  breast  commands. 
n*is  true,  her  fether  promised  h6r  to  thee. 
But  Heaven  and  she  first  gave  herself  to  me: 
And  you  in  justice  therefore  should  decline 
Your  claim  to  that  which  is  already  mine. 
This  is  the  man,  Cydippa,  that  excites 
Diana^s  rage,  to  vindicate  her  rites. 
Command4iim  then  not  to  approach  thy  door; 
This  done,  the  danger  of  your  death  is  o'er. 
For  fear  not,  beauteous  maid,  but  keep  thy  vow, 
Which  great  Diana  heard,  and  did  allow. 
And  she  who  took  it,  will  thy  health  restore. 
And  be  propitious  as  she  was  before. 

Tis  not  the  steam  of  a  slain  heifer's  blood 
That  can  allay  the  an^er  of  a  god : 
Tis-truth,  and  justice  to  your  vows,  appease 
Their  angry  deities;  and  without  these 
No  slaughter'd  beast  their  fory  can  divert. 
For  that's  a  sacrifice  without  a  heart. 

Some,  bitter  potions  patiently  endure. 
And  kiss  the  wounding  lance  that  works  their 

cure; 
You  have  no  need  these  cruel  cures  to  feel, 
Shun  being  pe^ur'd  only,  and  be  welL 


Why  let  you  still  ycmr  pioQS  ptrstttf  waqp^ 
Whom  you  in  ignorance  of  your  promise  keep  I 
Oh !  to  your  mother  all  our  atory  tell. 
And  the  whole  progress  of  our  love  reveal: 
Tell  her  how  first,  at  great  Diana's  shrine, 
I  fix'd  my  eyes,  my  wondering  eyes,  on  thine: 
How  like  fhe  statues  there  I  stood  amaz'd. 
Whilst  on  thy  fece  intemperately  I  gaz'd. 
She  will  herself,  when  you  my  tale  repeat. 
Smile,  and  approve  the  amorous  deceit 
"  Marry,"  she'll  say,  **  whom  Heaven  commends  to 
He,  who  has  pleas'd  Diana,  pleases  me."      [thee. 
But  should  she  ask  from  what  descent  I  came. 
My  country,  and  my  jnrents,  and  my  name; 
Tell  her,  that  none  of  these  deserve  my  shame. 
Had  you  not  sworn,  you  such  a  one  mig^t  choose ; 
But,  were  he  worse,  now  sworn,  you  cant  refuse. 
This  in  my  dreams  Diana  bade  me  write. 
And  when  1  wak'd,  sent  Cupid  to  indite. 
Obey  them  both,  for  one  has  wounded  me. 
Which  wound  if  you  with  eyes  of  pity  see. 
She  too  will  soon  relent  that  wounded  thee. 
Then  to  our  joys  with  eager  haste  we  'U  mov^ 
As  foil  of  beauty  you,  as  1  of  love: 
l*o  the  great  temple  we  '11  in  triumph  go. 
And  with  our  offerings  at  the  altar  bow. 
A  golden  image  there  1 11  consecrate. 
Of  the  felse  apple's  innocent  dee^t; 
And  write  below  the  happy  verse  that  caflie 
The  messenger  of  my  sucoessfol  flame ; 
"  Let  ail  the  world  this  from  Acontius  know» 
Cydippe  has  been  feithfol  to  her  vow." 

More  1  couki  write !  but,  since  thy  illneas  reigns. 
And  racks  thy  tender  limbs  with  sharpest  pains. 
My  pen  feills  down  for  fear,  lest  this  mif^t  be, 
Although  for  me  too  little,  yet  too  much  for  thee^ 


JUFENjfL,   SAT.  IV. 

THE  AROUMBNT. 
The  poet  in  this  satire  first  brings  in  Crispinos, 
whom  he  had  a  lash  at  in  his  first  satire,  and 
whom  he  promises  here  not  to  be  forg«tfhl  of 
for  the  future.  He  exposes  his  monstrous  pro- 
digality and  luxury,  in  giving  the  price  of  an 
estate  for  a  baihel:  and  from  thence  takes  oc- 
casion to  introduce  the  principal  subject  and 
true  desicni  of  this  satire,  which  is  grounded 
upon  a  ridiculous  story  of  a  tuihot  presented 
to  Domitian,  of  m>  vast  a  bigness,  that  all  the 
emperor's  scullery  had  not  a  dish  large  enough 
to  hold  it:  upon  which  the  senate  in  all  haste 
is  summoned,  to  consult,  in  this  exigency,  what 
is  fittest  to  be  done.  The  poet  gives  us  a  par- 
ticular of  the  senators*  names,  their  distinct 
characters,  and  speeches,  and  advice;  and,  after 
much  and  wise  consultation,  an  expedient  being 
found  out  and  agreed  upon,  he  dismisses  the 
senate,  and  concludes  the  sathne. 

Once  more  Crispinus  call'd  upon  the  stage 
(Nor  shall  once  more  suffice)  provokes  my  rage: 
A  monster,  to  whom  every  vice  lays  claim, 
AVithout  one  virtue  to  redeem  his  feme. 
Feeble  and  sick,  yet  strong  in  lutit  alone,. 
The  rank  adulterer  preys  on  all  the  town. 
All  but  the  widows'  nauseous  chaxins  go  dowib 
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Wliftt  BMtter  iben  how  stately  if  tbe  arcli   [march? 

Where  his  tir*d  mules  slow  with  their  barthen 

What  matter  then  how  thick  and  loi^  the  shade 

Through  which  he  is  by  sweating  slares  conrey'd  ? 

How  many  acres  near  the  city  walls 

Or  oew-bailt  palaces,  his  own  he  calls  ? 

No  ill  mao^s  happy ;  least  of  all  is  be 

Whose  study  *tis  to  corrupt  chastity; 

Tb*  incestuous  brute,  who  the  veil'd  restal  maid 

Bat  lately  to  his^  impious  bed  betray M, 

Who  for  his  crime,  if  laws  their  course  might  have, 

Ought  to  descend  alive  into  the  grave'. 

Bat  now  of  slighter  faults ;  and  yet  the  same 
By  others  done,  the  ceusor*s  justice  claim. 
For  what  good  men  ignoble  count  and  base«    - 
Is  virtue  here,  and  does  Crispinus  grace: 
Id  this  he  »s  safe,  whate*er  we  writ*  of  him. 
The  person  is  more  odious  than  tfa^  crime. 
And  so  all  satire's  loit    The  lavish  slave 
Six  thousand  pieces*  for  a  barbel  gave: 
A  sesterce  for  each  pound  it  weighed,  as  they 
Gave  out,  that  hear  great  things,  but  greater  say. 
If,  by  this  bribe  well  plac'd,  he  would  ensnare 
Some  sapless  usurer  that  wants  an  heir. 
Or  if  this  present  the  sly  courtier  meant 
Should  to  some  pank  of  quality  be  sent, 
That  in  her  easy  chair  in  state  does  ride. 
The  glMses  all  drawn  up  on  every  side, 
I  'd  prmse  his  cuiming;  but  expect  not  this, 
For  bis  own  gut  he  bought  the  stately  fish. 
Now  even  Apicius^  frugal  seems,  and  poor, 
Outvy'd  in  luxury  unknown  before. 

Gave  yoa,  Crispinus,  you  this  mighty  sum; 
You  that,  for  want  of  other  rags,  did  come 
In  your  own  country  paper  wrapped  to  Rome? 
Bo  scales  and  fios  bear  price  to  this  excess  ? 
You  might  have  bought  the  fishermen  for  less. 
For  less  some  provinces  whole  acres  sell ! 
Nay,  in  Apulia^,  if  you  baigain  well, 
A  manor  would  cost  less  than  such  a  meal. 

What  think  we  then  of  this  luxurious  lords  ? 
What  banquets  loaded  that  imperial  hoard  ? 
When,  in  one  dish,  that,  taken  from  the  rest. 
His  constant  table  would  have  hardly  missed. 
So  many  sesterces  were  swallowM  down, 
To  stuff  one  scarlet^oated  court  buffoon. 
Whom  Rome  of  all  her  knights  now  chiefest  greets. 
From  crying  stinking  fish  about  her  stiectSb 

Begin,  Calliope,  but  not  to  sing: 
Plain,  honest  truth  we  for  our  subject  bring. 
'  Help  then,  ye  young  Pierian  maids,  to  tell 
A  downright  narrative  of  what  befell, 
Afford  me  willingly  your  sacred  aids. 
Me  that  have  callM  yon  young,  me  that  have  styPd 
you  maids. 

When  he,  with  whom  the  Flavian  race  decayed 6 
The  groaning  world  with  iron  sceptre  sway'd. 
When  a  bald  Nero'  reign*d,  and  servile  Rome 
obey'd, 

*  Crispinus  had  seduced  a  vestal  virgin ;  and, 
by  the  law  of  Numa,  should  have  been  buried  alive. 

*  Roman  sestertii. 

3  Famous  for  gluttony,  even  to  a  proverb*   See 
Br.  King's  Art  of  Cookery. 

*  Where  land  was  remarkably  cheap, 
s  Domitian.  y 

^  Domitian  was  the  last  and  worst  of  that  family. 
'^  Bomitian,  from  his  cruelty,  was  called  a  se- 
cond Necoj  aody  firom  his  baUbess,  Calvus. 


Where  Venus*  shrine  does  fiiir  Aocona  grace, 

A  turbot  taken,  of  prodigious  space, 

FillM  the  extended  net,  not  less'than  those     , 

That  dull  Maeotis  does  with  ice  enclose  ^ 

Till,  conquered  by  the  Sun's  prevailing  ray,     ,' 

It  opens  to  the  Pontic  sea  their  way; 

And  throws  them  out  unwieldy  with  their  growth, 

Fat  with  Jong  ease,  and  a  whole  winter's  sloth: 

The  wise  commander  of  the  boat  and  lines. 

For  our  high  priest  8  the  stately  prey  designs; 

For  who  that  lordly  fish  durst  sdl  or  buy. 

So  many  spies  and  court-informers  nigh  ? 

No  shore  but  of  tliis  vermin  swarms  does  bear. 

Searchers  of  mod  and  sea- weed !  that  would  swear 

The  fish  had  long  in  Caesar's  poods  been  fed. 

And  from  its  lord  undutifully  fled, 

So,  justly  ought  to  be  a^ain  restor'd : 

Nay,  if  you  credit  sage  Palphorius'9  word. 

Or  dare  rely  on  Anniilatu8*9  skill. 

Whatever  fish  the  vulgar  fry  excel 

Belong  to  CsBsar,  wheresoe'er  they  swim. 

By  their  own  worth  confiscated  to  him. 

The  boatman  then  shall  a  wise  present  make. 
And  give  the  fish  before  the  seizers  take. 

Now  sickly  Autumn  to  dry  frosts  gave  way, 
Cold  Winter  rag'd,  and  fresh  preserv'd  the  prey; 
Yet  with  such  haste  the  busy  fishes  flew, 
As  if  with  a  hot  south-wind  corruption  blew: 
And  now  he  reach'd  the  lake,  where  what  remains 
Of  Alba  still  her' ancient  ptes  retains, 
Still  worships  Vesta,  though  an  humbler  way. 
Nor  lets  the  hallow'd  Trojan  fire  decay.         [sort, 
*  The  wondering  crowd,  that  to  strange  sights  re> 
And  choakVl  a  while  his  passage  to  the  court. 
At  length  gives  way;  ope  flies  the  paTace-gate, 
The  turbot  enters  in,  without  the  fithers'^wait; 
The  boatmen  straight  does  to  Atrides  press. 
And  thus  presents  his  fish,  and  his  address: 

**  Accept,  dread  sir,  this  tribute  fh>m  the  main, 
Too  great  for  private  kitchens  to  contain 
To  your  glad  genius  sacrifice  this  day, 
Let  common  meats  respectfully  give  way. 
Haste  to  unload  your  stomachs,  to  receive 
This  turbot,  that  for  you  did  only  live. 
So  long  preserv'd  to  be  imperial  food. 
Glad  of  the  net,  and  to  be  taken  proud." 

How  fulsome  this  1  how  gross !  yet  this  takes 
well. 
And  the  vain  prince  with  empty  pride  does  swell. 
Nothing  so  monstrous  can  be  said'or  feign'd. 
But  with  belief  and  joy  is  entertain'd, 
When  to  his  fiice  the  worthless  wretch  is  prais'd. 
Whom  vile  court-flattery  to  a  god  has  raised. 

But  oh,  hard  &te !  the  palace  stores  no  dish 
Afford,  capacious  of  the  mighty  fish. 
To^sage  debate  are  summon'd  all  the  peers. 
His  trusty  and  much-hated  counsellors. 
In  whose  pale  looks  that  ghastly  terrour  sat. 
That  haunts  the  dangerous  friendships  of  the  great 

The  loud  Ubumian  ",  that  the  senate  call'd, 
"  Run,  run ;  he 's  set,  he's  set!"  no  sooner  bawi'd. 
But,  with  his  robe  snatcht  up  iu  baste,  does  come 
Pegasus  t^  bailiff  of  affrighted  Rome, 

8  A  title  often  assumed  by  the  emperora. 

9  Both  of  consular  degree,  yet  spies  and  in- 
formers. 

*^  The  senate,  or  poiret  anueripti, 
"  llie Roman  criers  wereusually  of  thiscoontry* 
I     ■'  A  learned  lawyer,  and  prdfeet  of  Rome. 
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What  more  were  prefeets  then?  TlMbefthewaff, 
And  fiuthfiiUest  expounder  of  the  lawf. 
Ye'  in  ill  ttmes thought  all  things  man*^  best, 
WI.en  Justice  exercised  her  sword  the  least. 

Old  Crispas  *3  next,  pleasant  thoughold,  appears, 
Hh  wit  nor  humour  yielding  to  his  years. 
His  temper  mild,  good-nature  join'd  with  t^B^ 
And  manners  charming  as  his  eloquence. 
Wh(»  fitter  for  a  useful  firiend  than  he, 
To  the  great  ruler  of  the  earth  and  sea, 
If,  at)  bis  thoughts  were  just,  bis  tongne  were  free? 
If  it  were  safe  to  vent  his  generous  mind 
To  RoDie^s  dire  plague,  and  terrour  of  mankind; 
If  cruel  Power  could  softening  counsd  bear. 
But  what's  so  tender  as  a  tyrant's  ear ; 
With  whom  whoever,  though  a  favourite»  spake. 
At  every  sentence  set  his  life  at  stake. 
Though  the  discourse  were  of  no  weightier  thing|i, 
Than  sultry  summers,  or  uohealthful  springs  ? 
This  well  he  knew,  and  therefore  never  try*d. 
With  bra  weak  arms,  to  stem  the  stronger  tide. 
Nor  did  all  Rome,  grown  spiritless,  supply 
A  man  that  for  bold  truth  durst  bravely  die. 
So,  safe  by  wise  complying  silence,  he 
Ev'n  in  that  <[?ourt  did  fourscore  summers  see. 

Next  him  AV;ilius,  though  his  age  the  same. 
With  eager  haste  to  the  grand  council  came: 
With  him  a  youth,  unworthy  of  the  fate 
That  did  too  near  his  growing  virtues  wait, 
Urg*d  by  the  tyrant's  envy,  fear,  or  hate, 
(But  *tis  long  since  old  age  bf^n  to  be 
In  noble  blood  no  less  than  prodigy, 
Whence  'tis  I  'd  rather  be  of  giants'  birth  «4, 
A  pigmy  brother  to  those  sons  of  Earth.) 
Unhappy  youth !  whom  from  his  destin'd  end. 
No  well-dissembled  madoess  could  defend, 
When  naked  in  the  Alban  theatre, 
In  Libyan  bears  he  fixt  his  hunting  spear. 
Who  sees  not  now  through  the  lord's  thin  dis- 

guise. 
That  long  seem'd  fool,  to  prove  at  last  more  wise  ? 
That  stale  court  trick  is  now  too  open  laid: 
Who  now  admires  the  part  old  Brutus  play'd  *'  ? 
Those  honest  times  might  swallow  this  pretence. 
When  the  king's  beard  was  deeper  than  bis  sense. 

Next  Rubrius  came,  thotigfa  not  of  noble  race, 
With  equal  marks  of  terrour  in  his  face. 
Pale  with  the  gnawing  guilt  and  inward  shame 
Of  an  old  crime,  that  is  not  fit  to  name. 
Worse,  yet  in  scandal  taking  more  delight, 
Than  the  vile  pathic*^  that  durst  satire  write. 

Montanus*  belly  next,  advancing  ^ow 
Before  the  sweating  senator,  did  go. 

Crispinus  after,  but  much  sweeter  comes, 
5{rcnted  with  costly  oils  and  eastern  gums. 
More  than  would  serve  two  funerals  for  perfumes. 

Then  Pompey,  none  more  skillM  in  the  court- 
game 
Of  cutting  throats  with  a  soft  whisper,  came. 

Next  Fuscus",  he  who  many  a  peaceful  day 
For  Dacian  vultures  was  reserv'd  a  prey, 
Till,  having  study'd  war  enough  at  home. 
He  led  abroad  th'  unhappy  arms  of  Rome. 

■3  Who  made  the  jest  on  Domitian's  killing  6ies. 
'♦  Of  an  obscure  and  unknown  fomily. 
'*  In  counterfeiting  madness. 
■*  Nero,  wlio  charged  his  own  crimes  on  Suin- 
tioMUs. 

''»  <:onelins  Fuscuf  ,^who  was  slain  in  Dacia. 


Cunoii^  V^enflD  next,  and  by  bis  tide 
Bloody  Catullus  leaning  on  his  guide. 
Decrepit,  yet  a  furious  lover  he. 
And  deeply  smit  with  charms  he  ooidd  not  sMk 
A  monster,  that  ev'n  this  worst  age  outvies, 
Couspicuoua,  and  above  the  common  siae. 
A  blind  base  flatterer,  finom  some  bridge  or  gate'', 
Rais'd.to  a  murdering  minister  of  state; 
Deserving  still  to  beg  upon  the  road. 
And  bless  each  passing  waggon  and  its  lomL 
None  more  admir'd  the  fish;  he  in  its  praise 
With  zeal  his  voice,  with  zeal  his  hands  did  i 
But  to  the  left  all  his  fine  things  did  say. 
Whilst  on  his  right  the  unseen  tnrbot  lay. 
So  he  the  £un'd  Cilician  fencer  praised. 
And  at  each  hit  with  wonder  seem'd  amaz'ds 
So  did  the  scenes  and  stage  machines  admire. 
And  bojTS  that  flew  through  canvass  clouds  in  i 

Nor  came  Vejeato  short;  Vit,  as  insptr'd 
By  thee,  Bellona,  by  thy  fury  fii'd. 
Turns  prophet.    "  See  the  mighty  omeo,  see,** 
He  cries,  **  of  some  illustrious  victory! 
Seme  captive  king  thee  his  new  lord  shall  own  ; 
Or  from  his  British  chariot  headlong  thrown 
The  proud  Arviragus  come  tumbling  down ! 
The  monster's  foreign.     Mark  the  pointed  spears 
That  from  thy  hand  on  his  pierc'd  back  he  wears'." 
Who  nobler  could,  or  plainer  things  presage  ? 
Yet  one  thing  'scap'd  him,  the  prophietic  rage 
Sbow'd  not  the  tuihot's  country,  nor  its  age. 

At  length  by  Cesar  the  grand  question 's  pot: 
"  My  lords,  your  judgement;  shall  the  fish  be  cut?* 
"  Far  be  it,  fieur  firom  us,"  Montanus  cries; 
"  Let 's  not  dishonour  thus  the  noble  prize! 
A  pot  of  finest  earth,  thin,  deep,  and  wide, 
Somer  skilful  quick  Prometheus  must  provide; 
Clay  and  the  forming  wheel  prepare  with  speed. 
But,  Caesar,  be  it  from  henc^rth  decreed. 
That  potters  on  the  royal  progress  wait, 
P. ass  1st  in  these  emergencies  of  state." 

This  counsel  pleas'd;  nor  could  it  fisjl  to  take, 
So  fit,  so  worthy  of  the  man  that  spake. 
The  old  court  riots  he  remember'd  well; 
Could  tuXen  of  Nero's  midnight  suppers  tell. 
When  Falem  wines  the  labouring  lungs  did  fire^ 
And  to  new  dainties  kindled  fiilse  desire. 
In  arts  of  eating,  none  more  eariy  train'd. 
None  in  my  time  bad  equal  skill  attain'd. 
He,  whether  Circe's  rock  his  oysters  bore. 
Or  Lucrine  lake,  or  the  Rutupian  shore. 
Knew  at  first  taste,  nay  at  first  sight  couM  tell 
A  crab  or  lobster's  country  by  its  shell. 

They  rise ;  and  straight  all,  with  respectful  awe. 
At  the  word  given,  obsequiously  withdraw. 
Whom,  full  of  eager  haste,  surprise,  and  fbar. 
Our  mighty  prince  bad  summon'd  to  appear; 
As  if  some  news  be  'd  of  the  Catti  tell. 
Or  that  the  fierce  Sicambrians  did  rebel : 
An  if  expresses  firom  all  parts  had  come 
AVith  fresh  alarms  threatening  the  fate  of  Rome. 

What  folly  this!  But,  oh!  that  all  the  rest 
Of  his  dire  reign  had  thus  been  spent  in  jest; 
And  all  that  time  such  trifles  had  employHl 
In  which  so  many  nobles  he  destroy'd; 
He  safe,  they  unreveng'd,  to  the  <D^jace 
Of  the  surviving,  tame,  patrician  raoe ! 
But,  when  he  dreadful  to  the  rabble  grew. 
Him,  whom  so  many  fords  bad  slain,  they  slew. 

,  <s  The  cooimoii  stands  for  b^gait. 
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DAMON  AND  ALEXiS. 

DAMON. 

Tell  me,  Alexis,  whence  these  sorrows  grow? 
From  what  hid  spring  do  these  salt  torrents  flow  ? 
Why  hangs  the  head  of  my  afflicted  swain ; 
like  (pending  lilies  over-chaig'd  with  rain? 

"       ALBXIS^ 

Ahy  Damon,  if  what  yon  aheady  see 
Can  move  thy  gentle  brast  to  pity  me; 
Hpw  would  thy  sighs  with  mine  in  concert  join^ 
How  would  thy  tears  swell  up  the  tide  of  mine, 
CooJdst  thou  but  see  (hut,  oh,  no  light  is  there. 
But  blackest  clouds  of  darkness  and  despair!) 
Conld'st  thou  but  see  the  torments  that  within 
JLie  deeply  lodg'd,  and  view  the  horrid  scene ! 
View  an  the  wounds,  and  every  fieital  dart 
That  sticks  and  rankles  in  my  bleeding  heart! 
No  more,  ye  swains,  I,ove»s  harmless  anger  fear, 
For  |ie  has  emptyM  all  his  quiver  here. 
Nor  thou,  kind  Damon,  ask  me  why  I  grieve. 
But  rather  wonder,  wonder  that  I  live. 

DAMOir, 

Unhappy  youth !  too  well,  alas !  I  know 
the  pangs  despairing?  lovers  undergo ! 


CMUA  AND  DORINDA. 

Wrbh  first  the  young  Alexis  saw 

0!ia  to  all  the  plain  give  law. 

The  haughty  Cfeiia,  in  whose  face 

Love  dwelt  with  fear,  and  pride  with  grace  j^ 

When  every  swain  he  saw  submit 

To  her  commanding  eyes  and  wit, 

How  could  th'  ambitious  youth  aspire 

To  perish  by  a  nobler  fire  ? 

With  all  the  power  of  verse  he  strove 

The  lovely  shepherdess  to  move: 

Verse,  in  which  the  gods  delight. 

That  makes  nymphs  love,  and  heroes  fight; 

Verse,  that  once  rul'd  all  the  plaio^ 

Verse,  the  wishes  of  a  swain. 

How  oft  has  Thyrsis*  pipe  prevailed. 

Where  Egon's  flocks  and  heids  have  fall'd  ? 

Fair  Amaryllis,  was  thy  mind 

Ever  to  Damon*s  wealth  inclin*d  j 

Whilst  Lycidas's  gentle  breast. 

With  love,  and  with  a  Muse  possest, 

Breathed  forth  in  verse  his  soft  desire. 

Kindling  in  thee  his  seiitle  fire  ? 


CjEUA'S  SOULOStUY. 

Mirntiss  of  all  ny  senses  can  invite. 
Free  as  the  air,  <and  unconfin*d  as  light; 
Soeen  of  a  thonsand  slaves,  that  fawn  and  bom. 
And,  with  submissive  fear,  my  power  allow, 
'Should  I  exchange  this  noble  state  of  life 
To  eaia  the  vile  detested  name  txt  Wife; 
Should  1  my  native  libcrtv  betray. 
Call  him  my  lord,  who  at  my  feotstool  lay  ? 


) 


No:  thanks,  kind  HeaTea,  that  hast  my  soid  em- 

ploy'd. 
With  my  great  sex^  vseful  virtue,  pridei 
That  generous  pride^  that  noble  just  disdahi. 
That  scorns  the  slave  that  wonl4  presome  to  reign. 
Let  the  raw  amoronr  scribbler  of  the  times 
Call  me  his  CssHa  in  insipid  rhymes; 
I  hate  and  scorn  jrou  all,  proud  that  I  am 
V  revenge  my  sex's  injuries  on  man. 
Compar'd  to  all  the  plagues  in  marriage  dwells 
It  wer?  prefimnent  to  lead  apes  in  HcAL 


TOtOMK. 

DISBANDED  OFFICERS, 

UPOW  THB  LATB 

VOTE  OP  THE  QOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

• 

Have  we  for  this  senrM  foil  nine  hard  campaigntf 
Is  thi$  the  recompense  for  all  our  pains  ? 
Have  we  to  the  remotest  parts  been  sent. 
Bravely  expos'd  our  lives,  and  fortunes  spent. 
To  be  undone  at  last  by  pariiament? 
Must  colonels  and  corporals  now  be  equal  made. 
And  flaming  sword  tum'd  pruning  knife  anci 
spade? 

T b,  S        ,  F— »,  and  thousands  more» 

Must  now  return  to  what  they  were  before. 
No  more  in  glittering  coaches  shall  they  ride. 
No  more  the  feathers  show  the  coxcombs'  pride. 

For  thee,  poor !  my  Muse  does  kindly  weep^ 

To  see  disiianded  colonels  grown  so  cheap. 
So  younger  brothers,  with  fi»t  jointures  fed, 
Oo  despicable,  once  their  widows  dead. 
No  ship,  by  tempest  from  her  anchor  tornj, 
Is  half  so  lost  a  thing,  and  so  foriorn. 
On  every  stall,  in  every  broker's  shop. 
Hang  up  the  plumes  of  the  dismantled  fop  ; 
Trophies  like  these  we  read  not  of  in  story. 
By  other  ways  the  Romans  got  their  glory. 
But  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  there's  a  doom. 
Some  die  i*  th'  field,  and  others  starve  at  home. 


xa  A 
nOMAN  CATHOUC  UPON  MARRIAGE. 

Cbmsurb  and  penances,  excommunication. 
Are  bug-bear  words  to  fright  a  bigot  nation  ; 
But  'tis  the  Church's  more  substantial  cune. 
To  damn  us  all  for  better  and  for  worse. 
FaUely  your  church  seven  sacraments  does  frame^ 
Penance  and  matrimony  are  the  same. 


A  FRAGMENT. 

And  yet  he  ffears  to  use  them,  and  be  fteei 
Yet  some  have  ventur'd^  and  why  should  not  all? 
Let  villains,  peijur*d,  envious,  and  malicious. 
The  wretched  miser  and  the  midnight  murderer;  - 
Betrayers  of  their  country,  or  their  friend, 
(And  every  guilty  breast)  fear  endless  torment. 
Blue  lakes  of  brimstoue,  unextinguish'd  fires, 
Scorpions  and  whips,  and  all  that  goUt  i 
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Let  thetd,  and  oalf  iIi6M,iliitf  plagae  theniseWes. 
For  though  they  fear  what  iieither  shall  nor  can  be, 
Tis  punishment  enough  it  makes  them  live, 
Live^  to  endure  the  dreadful  apprehension 
Of  death,  to  them  so  dreadful  $  but  why  dreadful, 

At  least  to  virtuous  minds } ^To  be  at  rest,' 

To  sleep,  and  never  hear  of  trouble  more. 

Say,  is  this  dreadful  ?  Heart,  wouldst  thou  be  at 

quiet? 
Do^  thou^thus  beat  for  rest,  and  long  for  ease, 
An^  not  command  thy  friendly  hand  to  help  thee  ? 
What  hand  can  be  so  easy  as  thy  own, 
To  apply  the  medicine  that  cures  all  diseases  ? 


ANEP^nZE^ 

TO  MR.  OTWAY. 

DsAn  Tom,  how  melancholy  1  am  grown 

Since  thou  hast  left  this  learned  dirty  town% 

To  thee  by  this  dull  letter  be  it  known. 

Whilst  all  my  comfort,  under  all  this  care. 

Are  duns,  and  puns,  and  logic,  and  small  beer. 

Thou  seest  I'm  dull  as  Shadwell's  men  of  wit. 

Or  the  top  scene  that  Settle  ever  writ : 

The  sprightly  court  that  wander  up  and  down 

From  gudgeons  to  a  race,  from  town  to  town, 

AU,  all  are  fled ;  but  them  I  well  can  spare. 

For  I'm  so  diill  1  have  no  business  there. 

1  have  forgot  whatever  there  I  knew, 

Why  men  one  stocking  tye  with  ribbon  blue : 

Why  others  medals  wear,  a  fine  gilt  thing. 

That  at  their  breasts  hang  dangling  by  a  string } 

(Yet  stay,  1  think  that  I  to  mind  recal, 

For  once  3  a  squirt  was  rais'd  by  Windsor  wall). 

1  know  no  officer  of  court ;  nay  more, 

Ko  dog  of  court,  their  favourite  before. 

Should  Veny  fawn,  I  should  not  understand  her, 

Kor  who  committed  incest  for  Legander. 

Unpolish'd  thus,  an  arrant  scholar  grown, 

What  should  1  do  but  sit  and  coo  alone. 

And  thee,  my  absent  mate,  for  ever  moan. 

Thus  'tis  sometimes,  and  sorrow  plays  its  part, 

Till  other  thoughts  of  thee  revive  my  heart 

For,  whilst  with  wit,  with  women,  and  with  wine. 

Thy  glad  heart  beats,  And  noble  fRce  does  shine, 

T\jfy  joys  we  at  this  distance  fieel  and  know; 

Thou  kindly  wishest  it  with  us  were  so. 

Then  thee  we  name;  this  heard,  eries  James,  ^*  For 

him. 
Leap  up,  thon  sparkling  wine,  and  kiss  the  brim : 
Crosses  attend  the  man  who  dares  to  flinch, 
pieat  as  that  man  deserves  who  drinks  not  Finch.** 
But  these  are  empty  joys,  without  you  two, 
We  drink  your  names,  alas  !  but  where  are  you  ? 
My  dear,  whom  1  more  cherish  in  my  breast 
Than  by  thy  own  soft  Muse  can  be  exprest; 
True  to  thy  word,  afford  one  visit  more, 
Else  }  shall  grbw,  from  him  thou  lov'dst  before, 
A  grotsy  blockhead  fellow  in  a  gown, 
{Such  as  is,  sir,  a  cousin  of  your  own) 
With  my  own  hair,  a  band,  and  ten  long  nails. 
And  wit  that  at  a  quibble  never  Csils. 

.  \  In  answer  to  one  in  Otway's  Poems. 
*  Mr.  Duke  was  then  at  Cambridge. 
J  SirSttnud  Morelimd.    DUKE* 


AD  THOMAM  OTWAY. 
MuSARUM  nostrftmqne  decus,  charissime  Thoms, 


O  animae  melior  pars,  Otosee,  i 
Accipe  qusB  sacri  tristes  ad  littoraCami. 

Avulsi  vestro  flevimus  ^  gremio. 
Suot  mihi  tunc  gemitns  ex  imo  pectore  ducti, 

Perqne  mens  lacryme  quot  cecidere  genas, 
£t  salices  testes,  &  plurima  testis  amndo, 

£t  Camus  pigro  tristior  amne  fluens. 
Audiit  ipseetenim  Deus,  &  miserata  dolores 

.Lnbrica  paulisper  constitit  unda  meos. 
Imc  ego ;  vos  n3rmpha:  viridi  circumlita  mosoo 

Atria  qu«  colitis,  tuque,  verende  Ueus, 
Audite  O  qoalem  absentem  ploramus  amicosi, 

Audite  ut  lacrymis  auctior  amnis  eat. 
Pectoris  i&  candore  nives,  constantibus  arcti 

Steliam  animis,  certS  fkta  vel  ipsa  fide; 
Ille  &  Amore  columbas,  ille  &  Marte  leones 

Vincit,  Pierias  ingenloque  Deas, 
Sivc  vocat  jocus,  &  charites,  &  libera  vini 

Oaudia,  cumqoe  sua  matresonandns  Amor. 
Ille  potest  etiam  numero^  square  canendo 

Sive  tuos,  Ovidi,  sive,  Catulle,  tuos. 
Sive  admirantis  moderatur  fircna  theatri, 

Itque  cothumato  Musa  superba  pede, 
Fulmina  rel  Sqphoclis   LycophrontsBasve  taie- 
bras, 

Carminis  aut  fastus,  ^schyle  maffDe,  tui, 
Vincit  munditiis  &  majestate  decora. 

Tarn  bene  naturam  pingere  docta  manus, 
Hcc  ego,  cum  spectans  labentia  flumina,  versus 

Venefe  in  mentem,  magne  poeta  tui. 

"Who  for  preferments,**  &c. 

-{See  Otway's  Poems.J 

"  Premia  quis  meritis  ingrata  expectet  ab  Auli, 
Omnis  ubi  exiguam  captat  simul  Aulicns  escsffl 
Oobio  ?  quis  piscis  sapientior  ilia  vadosa 
Fnlminis  angusti  coleret  loca,  pisciculorum 
Esurientem  inter,  trepidantemque  intqr  accrrnm, 
Sui  dum  quisque  micat,  medicatam  ut  glutiat 

offam, 
Trudunt,  impelhint,  tniduntnr,  &  impelluntar; 
Nee  potius,  latum  gremio  qui  flumeo  aperto 
Invitat,  totis  pinnarum  remigat  alis, 
Et  requiem,  &  muscos  virides,  pulchramque  to- 

catus 
Ad  libertatem  prono  delabitur  alveo  ?" 

Sues  tibi  pro  taH  persolvam  carmine  grates, 

O  animi  interpres,  magne  Poeta,  mei ! 
Nos  neque  solicits  Natura  effinxit  ad  uibis 

Officia,  aut  fraudes.  Aula  ddosa,  tuas : 
Noa  procul  i  cceno,  &  strepitu,  fumoqoe  re- 
motos. 

Cum  Venere  &  Musis  myrtea  scena  tegal ! 
Nos  paribus  cantare  animis  permittat  Apollo 

Flammas  meque  tuas,  teque,  Oioaee,  meas. 
Ergone  me  penltus  vestris  hsrere  meduUis, 

Ergone  sincerus  me  tibi  junxit  Amor  ? 
Tu  quoque,  tu  nostris  habitas,  mea  vita,  me- 
dullis, 

Teque  meo  stemus  pectore  figit  Amor. 

In  another  place. 

iSualia  tu  scribis,  vel  qualia  Carolus  ille 
NoBter,  amor  Phcnbi,  Pieridumque  decus. 
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THE. 


LIFE  OF  KING. 

BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


William  Kino  was  bom  in  London  m  l663;  the  son  of  Ezekiel  King,  a  gentleouuu 
He  was  allied  to  the  family  of  Clarendon. 

From  Westminster-school,  where  he  was  a  scholar  on  the  foundation  under  the  care  of. 
Dr.  Busby,  he  was  at  eighteen  elected  to  Christ  Church,  in  l68l ;  where  he  is  said  to 
have  prosecuted  his  studies  with  so  much  mtenseness  and  activity,  that  before  he  was 
eight  years  standing  he  had  read  over,  and  made  remarks  upon,  twenty-two  thousand  odd 
hundred  books  and  manuscripts'.  The  books  were  certaiidy  not  very  long,  the  manu-, 
scrqits  not  very  difficult,  nor  the  remarks  very  lieirge;  for  the  calculator  will  find^  that  he 
dispatched  seven  a  day  for  every  day  of  lus  eight  years,  with  a  remnant  that  more  than 
satires  most  other  students.  He  took  his  degree  in  the  most  expensive  maimer^  as  a, 
grand  compounder;  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  he  inherited  a  considerable  fortune. 

In  1688,  the  same  year  in  wliich  he  was  made  master  of  arts,  he  published  a  conflita- 
tion  of  Varilla's  account  of  WicklifTe ;  and,  engagbg  in  the  study  of  the  civil  law^  l)i^«, 
came  doctor  in  ^692,  and  was  admitted  advocate  at  Doctors  Commons. 

He  had  already  made  some  translations  from  the  French,  and  written  some  humorous 
and  satirical  pieces;  when,  in  1694,  Molesworth  published  his  Account  of  Denmark,  in 
which  he  treats  the  Danes  and  their  monarch  with  great  contempt;  and  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity of  insinuating  those  wild  principles,  by  which  he  supposes  h'berty  to  be  established, 
and  by  which  his  adversaries  suqpect  that  all  subordination  and  government  is. 
endangered. 

This  book  offended  prince  George ;  and  the  Danish  minister  presented  a  memorial 
against  it.  Tlie  principles  of  its  author  did  not  please  Dr.  King ;  and  therefore  he  un- 
dertook to  confute  part,  and  laugh  at  the  rest.  The  controvei^y  is  now  forgotten ;  and 
books  of  this  kind  seldom  live  long,  when  interest  and  resentment  have  ceased. 

In  16977  he  mingled  m  the  controversy  between  Boyle  and  Bentley ;  and  was  one  of 
those  who  tried  what  wit  could  perform  in  opposition  to  learning,  on  a  question  which 
learning  only  could  decide. 

'  TbiB  appears  hj  hit  AdTersaria,  priatsd  la  bii  works,  edit  1776, 3  voli,    C 
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In  1699,  was  pubHfthed  by  him  A  Journey  to  London,  after  the  method  of  Dr.  Martk 
Lister,  who  had  published  A  Journey  to  Parid.  And^  in  1700,  he  satirised  the  Royal 
Society,  at  least  sir  Hans  Sloane  their  president^  m  two  dialogues,  entitoled  Tbe 
Transactioner. 

Though  he  was  a  regular  advocate  in  the  courts  of  civil  and  canon  law,  he  did  not  lore 
his  profession,  nor  indeed  any  kind  of  business  which  interrupted  his  voluptuarjf  dreams, 
or  forced  him  to  rouse  from  diat  indulgence  in  which  only  he  could  find  deUght.  Hb  re- 
putation as  a  civilian'  was  yet  mtuntained  by  his  judgements  in  the  courts  of  delegates, 
and  raised  very  high  by  the  address  and  knowledge  which  he  discovered  m  1700,  when 
he  defended  the  eail  oif  Anglesea  against  his  lady^  afterwards  dutchess  of  Buckingham- 
Btdre,  who  sued  for  a  divorce,  and  obtained  it. 

The  expense  of  his  pleasures,  and  neglect  of  businessj  had  now  lessened  his  revenues ; 
and  he  was  willing  to  accept  of  a  settlement  in  Ireland,  where,  about  1702,  he  was  made 
judge  of  the  admiralty^  commisnoner  of  the  prizes,  keeper  of  the  records  in  Biimingbam's 
tower,  and  vicar-general  to  Dr.  Marsh,  the  primate. 

But  it  is  vain  to  put  wealth  within  the  reach  of  him  who  will  not  stretch  out  hit 
band  to  take  it.  King  soon  found  a  friend^  as  idle  and  thoughtless  as  himself,  in 
tlpton,  one  of  the  judges,  who  had  a  pleasant  house  called  Mountown,  near  Dublin, 
to  which  King  frequently  retu^;  delighting  to  neglect  hb  interest,  foiget  hb  cares, 
and  desert  hb  duty. 

Here  he  wrote  Mully  of  Mountown,  a  poem ;  by  which,  though  fanciful  readers  m 
tiie  pride  of  sagacity  have  given  it  a  political  hiterpretation,  was  meant  originally  no 
more  than  it  expressed,  as  it  was  dictated  only  by  the  author's  delight  m  the  quiet  of 
Mountown. 

In  17O8,  when  lord  Wharton  was  sent  to  govern  Ireland,  King  returned  to  London, 
with  his  poverty,  hb  idleness,  and  hb  wit ;  and  publbhed  some  essays,  called  Useful 
IVansactions.  Hb  voyage  to  the  Island  of  Cajamai  b  particularly  commended.  He 
then  wrote  The  Art  of  Love,  a  poem  remarkable,  notwithstanding  its  title,  for  purity  of 
sentiment ;  and  in  1709  miitated  Horace  in  an  Art  of  Cookery,  which  he  published, 
with  some  letters  to  Dr.  Lister. 

In  1710,  he  appeared  as  a  lover  of  the  church,  on  the  side  of  Sacheverell ;  and  was 
siipposed  to  have  concurred  at  least  in  the  projection  of  The  Examiner.  His  eyes  were 
open  to  all  the  operations  of  whiggbm ;  and  he  bestowed  some  strictures  upon  Dr. 
Kennetf  8  adulatory  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire. 

The  History  of  die  Heathen  Gods,  a  book  composed  for  schools,  was  written  by  him 
in  1710.  The  work  b  useful;  but  might  have  been  produced  without  the  powers  of 
King.  The  next  year,  he  publbhed  Rufinus,  an  hbtorical  essay;  and  a  poem,  intended 
to  dispose  the  nation  to  think  as  he  thought  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  hb  ad- 
hecents. 

In  1711,  competence,  if  not  plenty,  was  again  put  into  hb  power.  He  was,  without 
the  trouble  of  attendance,  or  the  mortification  of  a  request,  made  gazetteer.  Swift, 
Freind,  Prior,  and  other  men  of  the  same  party,  brought  him  the  key  of  the  gazetteer's 
office.  He  was  now  again  placed  in  a  profitable  employment,  and  again  threw  tlie 
benefit  away.  An  act  of  insolvency  made  hb  business  at  that  time  particularly  trouble- 
some; and  he  would  not  wait  till  hurry  should  be  at  an  end,  but  impatiently  resigned 
it,  and  returned  to  hb  wonted  indigence  and  amusements. 

One  of  hb  amusements  at  Lambethi  where  he  resided,  was  to  mortify  Dr.  Tenison, 
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the  archbhhop,  by  a  public  festivity^  on  the  soirender  of  Dunldifc  to  Hill;  «i  event 
with  which  Tenison's  political  bigotiy  did  not  suffer  him  to  be  delighted.  King  was 
reaolYed  to  counteract  his  suUenness,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  few  barrels  of  ale  fitted 
the  iidghbonrhood  with  honest  merriment* 

In  the  autumn  of  1712,  his  health  declined  ;  he  grew  weaker  by  degrees,  and  died  on 
Christmas-day.  Though  his  life  had  not  been  without  irr^gulaiityy  his  princq[te  were 
pore  and  orthodox,  and  his  death  was  pious. 

After  this  relation*  it  wiU  be  naturally  sq)po6ed,  that  his  poems  were  rather  the 
amusements  of  idleness  than  efforts  of  study ;  that\ie  endeavoured  rather  to  divert  than 
astonish ;  that  his  thoughts  seldom  aspired  to  sublimity ;  and  that,  if  his  verK  was  easf 
and  his  images  familiar,  he  attained  what  he  desired.  His  puipose  is  to  be  meny ;  bul; 
perhqw,  to  ciyoy  his  mirtfa»  it  may  be  sometimes  necessaiy  to  think  well  of  Im 
c^unioDs*. 

*  Dr.  Johnson  appears  to  hare  made  but  little  OM  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Kinr>  prefixed  to  hia  Woria» 
io  3  Tols.  1776,  to  which  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  refer  the  reader.  Hit  talent  for  hnmoar 
ought  to  be  praised  in  the  hi^iest  tenat.  In  tiwt  at  least  he  yielded  to  none  of  his  eoateoipoKiziear 
C. 
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ART   OF    COOKERY; 

IM  IMITATIOM  OF 

HORACE'S  ART  OF  POETRY. 

I 

WITH 

aOBiE  LETTERS  TO  DR.  USTER'  AND  OTHERS, 

OOCASIONBD  PanrCIPAIAT  BT 

Hie  Tide  of  a  Book  puUiahed  by  the  Doctor,  being  the  Works  of  EpicilTS 

C0BLIU8,  concerning 

THE  SOUPS  AND  SAUCES  OF  tHB  ANCXENTSL 


An  Extract  of  the  greatest  Cariosities  contained  in  that  Book. 

HOMBLT  imcaiBBD  TO 

THE  HONOURABLE  BEEF-STEAK  CLUB, 
fiatr  mniTBD  w  nos. 


'  Of  Dr.  Liiter's  book  only  190  oqpiet  were  printed  in  1705.  It  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  in 
n09,  by  Theod.  Jans.  Almeloveen,  under  the  title  of  Apicii  Ccelii  de  Opsoniis  k,  Condimeutis,  %\y% 
Arte  Coqoinaria,  Ubri  Deoem.  Com  Annotationibus  Martini  Lister,  h  Medicis  Domesticis  Serenissims 
M^iestatis  Reginc  Anns,  fc  Notts  selectioribus,  Tariiaque  Lectionibus  integris,  Humelbeiigii,  Barthii, 
Rerensi,  A  Van  der  linden,  fc  aliorum,  ot  fc  variarum  Lectionum  Libello.  fditio'Secunda.  Dr. 
Askew  had  a  copy  of  each  edition.    N. 


VOL.  n. 
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THE  PUBLISHER  TO  TH^  READER. 

TT  is  Qow-ft-days  the  hard  fate  of  sach  as  pretend  to  be  authors,  that  they  are  not  permitted  to  be 
masters  of  their  omrn  works;  for,  if  such  papers  (however  imperfect)  as  may  be  called  a  copy  of 
them,  either  by  a  senrant  or  any  other  means,  come  to  the  hands  of  a  bookseller,  he  never  considers 
whether  it  be  for  the  person's  reputation  to  come  into  the  world,  whether  it  is  agreeable  to  his  sen- 
timents, whether  to  his  style  or  correctness,  or  whether  he  has  for  some  time  looked  over  it;  nor 
doth  he  care  what  name  or  character  he  puts  to  it,  so  he  imagines  he  may  get  by  it. 

It  was  the  fate  of  the  following  poem  to  be  so  used,  and  printed  with  as  much  imperfection  and 
as  many  mistakes^  as  a  bookseller  that  has  common  sense  could  imagine  should  pass  upon  the  town, 
especially  in  an  age  so  polite  and  critical  as  the  present. 

*  These  following  letters  and  poem  were  at  the  press  some  time  before  the  other  paper  pretending 
to  the  same  title  was  crept  out;  and  they  had  else,  as  the  leaamed  say,  groaned  under  the  press  till 
such  time  as  the  sheets  had  one  by  one  been  perused  and  corrected,  not  only  by  the  author,  but  his 
friends ;  whose  judgment,  as  he  is  sensible  he  wants,  so  is  he  proud  to  own  that  they  sometimes 
condescend  to  afford  him. 

For  many  foults,  that  at  first  seem  small,  yet  create  unpardonable  erronrs.  The  number  of  the 
verse  turns  upon  the  harshness  of  a  syllable;  and  the  lajring  a  stress  upon  improper  words  will  make 
the  most  correct  piece  ridiculous.  False  concord,  tenses,  and  grammar,  nonsense,  impropriety,  and 
confusion,  may  go  down  with  some  persons ;  but  it  should  not  be  in  the  power  of  a  bookseller  to  lam- 
poon an  author,  and  tell  him,  "  You  did  write  all  this:  Lhave  got  it;  and  you  shall  stand  to  the 
scandal,  and  I  will  have  the  bencfit.*>  Yet  this  is  the  present  case,  notwithstanding  there  are  above 
threescore  foults  of  this  nature ;  verses  transposed,  some  added,  others  altered,  or  rathtsr  that  should 
have  been  altered,  and  near  forty  omitted.  The  author  does  not  value  himself  upon  the  whole;  but, 
if  he  shows  his  esteem  for  Horace,  and  can  by  any  means  provoke  persons  to  read  so  useful  a  treatise, 
if  be  shows  his  aversion  to  the  introduction  of  luxury,  which  may  tend  to  the  corruptionr  of  manners, 
and  declares  his  love  to  the  old  British  hospitality,  chanty,  and  valour,  when  the  arms  of  the  family, 
the  old  pikes,  muskets,  and  halberts,  hung  up  in  the  hall  over  the  long  table,  and  the  marrow-bones 
lay  on  the  floor,  and  Chevy  Chace  and  The  old  Courtier  of  the  Queen's  were  placed  over  the 
carved  mantle-piece,  and  the  beef  and  brown  bread  were  carried  every  day  to  the  poor ;  he  desires 
little  forth^,  than  that  the  reader  would  for  the  future  ^ive  all  such  booksellers  as  are  before  spoken 
of  no  manner  of  encouragement.  ^ 
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LETTERS  TO  DR.  LISTER 
AND  OTHERS. 

LETTBR  L 
To  ».  — — 

DEAK  SIR, 

'PHE  happiness  of  bearing  now  and  then  ftxm  yon 
-*-  extremely  delights  me;  for,  I  mitttcoQle88,nio>t 
of  my  other  (Hends  are  so  much  taken  up  with  po- 
litics or  speculations,  that  either  their  hopes  or 
feari  gire  them  Httle  leisure  to  peruse  such  parts 
of  learning  as  lay  remote,  aqd  are  At  only  fin-  the 
closets  of  the  curious^  How  blest  are  you  at  Lon- 
don, where  yon  have  new  books  of  all  sorts !  whilst 
we,  at  a  greater  distance,  being  destitute  of  such 
improrements,  must  content  ourselres  with  the  old 
atore,  and  thumb  the  classics  as  if  we  were  nerer 
to  get  higher  than  our  Tulfy  or  our  ViigiL 

Yon  tantalize  me  only,  when  yon  tell  me  of  the 
edition  of  a  book  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Lister, 
wkick  yon  any  is  atreatise  Dt  ComkmmUt  i(  Ofi$o- 
mii  Vdtrmm^  Of  the  Sauces  *nd  Soups  of  the 
Aadents,  as  1  take  it.  Give  me  leare  to  nn  an 
exprenion,  which,  though  vulgar,  y^  upon  this 
occasion  is  jnst  and  proper :  Yon  have  made  my 
month  water,  but  have  not  sent  me  whorewithal  to 
tatitff  my  appetite. 

I  have  raised  a  thousand  notions  to  myself,  only 
fram  the  title.  Where  could  such  a  treasure  lay 
kid  ?  What  manuscripts  have  been  collated  ?  Un- 
der what  emperor  was  it  written  ?  Might  it  not 
bsve  been  in  the  reign  of  Heliogabalus,  who,  though 
vicioQs  and  in  some  things  fiuitastical,  yet  was  not 
iMorious  in.the  grand  affair  iAtatingf 

Consider,  dear  sir,  in  what  uncertainties  we  must 
Rmain  atpietent*  Yon  know  my  neighbour  Mr. 
Greatrix  is  a  learned  antiquary.  I  showed  him 
your  letter;  which  threw  him  into  such  a  dubious- 
SCM,  snd  indeed  perplexity  of  mind,  that  the  next 
dsy  he  durst  not  put  any  esteh^  in  his  fakumee, 
nor  have  his  bdoved  Mi^,  ail,  and  fansa,  with  his 
fvtni<K»,  Ittt,  before  be  ted  seen  Dr.  iisteff  book, 


he  miglit  irinsgress  in  using  something  not  corn*' 
mon  to  the  ancients. 

Dispatch  it,  therefore,  to  us  with  all  speed ;  for 
I  expect  wonders  from  it  Let  me  tell  yon ;  I 
hope,  in  the  first  place,  it  will,  in  some  measure, 
remove  the  barbarity  of  our  present  education : 
for  iriiat  hopes  can  there  be  of  any  progress  in 
learning,  whilst  our  gentlemen  suffer  their  s6n8  at 
Westminster,  Enton,  and  Winchester,  to  eat  no- 
thing but  tali  with  their  mutton,  and  wiegar  with 
their  fMif-Ae^,  upon  holidays  ?  whatextensiveness 
can  there  be  in  tlieir  souls ;  especially  wben,  upon 
their  going  thence  to  the  university,  their  know- 
ledge in  ealinarf  maiier*  is  seldom  enlarged,  and  - 
their  diet  continues  very  much  the  same ;  and  as 
to  MMOei,  they  are  in  profound  igiioranoe  ? 

It  were  to  be  wished,  therefore,  that  every  fo- 
mily  had  a  French  tutor ;  for,  besides  his  being 
groom,  gardoier,  butler,  and  valet,  you  would  see 
thai  he  is  endued  with  a  greater  accomplishment ; 
for,  according  to  our  ancient  author,  ShoI  Go//i, 
totkkm  cogat.  As  many  Frenchmen  as  yon  have, 
tp  many  cooks  you  may  depend  upon ;  which  is 
very  usefol,  where  there  is  a  numerous  issue.  And  t 
doubt  not  but,  with  such  tutors,  and  good  house- 
keepers to  provide  cole  and  iweei-meatt,  together 
with  the  tender  care  of  an  indulgent  mother,  to  see 
that  the  children  eat  and  drink  every  thing  that 
they  call  for ;  1  doubt  not,  1  say,  but  we  may  have 
a  wariike  sJid  frugal  gentry,  a  temperate  and 
austere  clergy,  and  such  persons  of  quality,  in  all 
stations,  as  may  best  undergo  the  fatigua  of  our 
Jlegi  wad  aimm. 

Pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  break-off  abruptly;  for  I 
am  going  to  monsieur  D'Avaux*  a  person  ftimous 
for  easing  the  tooth-ach  by  amiUum.  He  has  pro- 
jnised  to  show  me  how  to  strike  a  lancet  into  th^ 
jugular  of  a  carp,  so  as  the  blood  may  issue  thence 
with  the  greatest  eAiston,  and  then  will  instantly 
perform  the  operation  of  stewing  it  in  its  own  blood, 
in  the  presence  of  myself  and  several  more  virtuosi. 
But,  let  him  use  whatefare^  he  will  in  the  perform- 
ance, I  will  secure  enough  to  drink  your  hfalth 
and  the  rest  of  your  friends. 

1  rmsip,  sir,  ke. 
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LETTER  11. 
To  Mr. 


SIR, 


I  SHALL  make  bold  to  claim  ^otir  promise,  in 
your  last  obliging  letter,  to  obtain  the  happiness 
of  my  correspondence  with  Dr.  Lister;  and  to  that 
end  have  sent  you  the  inclosed,  to  be  communicated: 
to  him^  if  yott  think  convenient. 


LETTER  III. 
To  Dr.  LISTER^  frueni. 


SIR, 


t  AM  a  plain  man,  and  therefore  never  use  com- 
pliments; but  1  must  tell  you. that  1  have  a  great, 
ambition  to  hold  a  correspondence  with  yoq,  espe- 
cially that  I  may  beg  you  to  communicate  your 
remarks  from  the  ancients  concerning  dentiscalpt, 
vulgarly  called  tooih-pida.  I  take  the  use  of -tbem 
to  ^ve  been  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  original  to 
come  from  the  iostlnct  of  Kature,  which  is  the  best 
inistress  upon  all  occasions.  The  Egyptians  veie 
«  people  excellent  for  their  pbiloaophical  and  ma- 
thematical observations:  they  searched  into  all 
the  springs  of  action;  and,  though  I  must  condemn 
theirsuperstilion,  I  cannot  but  applaud  their  inven- 
tion. This  people  h^  avast  district  that  wor- 
shipped the  crococfi/e,  which  is  an  animal,  whose 
jaws,  being  very  oUong,  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
having  a  great  many  teeth;  and,  his  habitation 
and  business  lying  most  in  the  water,  be,  like  our 
modem  Dutch  wkUtiert*  in  Southwark,  bad  a  very 
HOod  stomach,  and  was  extremdy  voracious.  It  is 
Certain,  that  he  had  the  water  of  Nile  always  ready, 
and  consequently  the  opportunity  of  washing,  bis 
month  after  meals ;  yet  he  bad  &rther  occasion 
for  other  instruments  to  cleanse  his  teeth,  which 
are  serrate,  or  like  a  saw.  To  this  end.  Nature  has 
provided  an  animal  csdled  the  idtnotmon^  which 
performs  this  office,  and  is  so  maintained  by  the 
product  of  its  own  labour.  The  Eg3rptians,  seeing 
auch  an  useful  sagacity  in  the  eroeodilef  which  they 
•so  much  reverenced,  soOn  began  to  imitate  it, 
great  examples  easily  drawing  the  multitude ;  so 
tiiat  it  became  their  constant  custom  to  pick  their 
teeth,  and  wash  their  mouths,  after  eating.  I  can- 
Bot  find  in  Marsham^s  Dynasties,  nor  in  the  Frag- 
ments of  Manethon,  what  year  of  the  moon  (for  I 
bold  the  Egyptian  years  to  have  been  bmar,  that 
is,  but  of  a  month's  continuance)  so  venerable  an 
nsage  first  began :  for  it  is  the  fault  of  great  philo- 
logers,  to  omit  such  things  as  are  most  material. 
Whether  Sesostris,  in  bis  large  conquests,  might 
extend  the  use  of  them,  is  as  uncertain ;  for  the 
l^orious  actions  of  those  ages  lay  very  much  in  the 
dark.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  public  use  of 
them  came  in  ab9ut  the  same  time  that  the  Egyp- 
tians piade  use  of  jurie».  I  find,  in  the  preface  to 
the  Third  Part  of  Modem  Reports,  that  «  the 
Ghaldees  had  a  great  esteem  for  the  number 
TWELTS,  because  there  were  so  many  signs- of  the 
Zodiac;  from  them  this  aumher  came  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  so  to  Greece,  where  Mars  himself  was 

'  Whose  tenter^roundi  ar^now  almost  all  built 
apoD* 


tried  for  a  murder,  and  was  ac<pi]tted."   Now  it 
does  not  appear  iqxm  record,  nor  any  lAMSthst  1 
have  seen,  whether  the  jury  chsibhed,  or  whether 
Mars  trei^  them,  at  dinner,  though  it  is  most 
likely  that  he  did ;  for  he  was  a  qnaiielsome  sort 
of  a  person,  and  probably,  thoogh  acquitted,  might 
be  as  guilty  as  ooant  Koningsmaik.    Now  the 
custom  of  jufiet  dining  at  an  eating-house,  and 
having  glaiocs  of  water  bronght  them  with  Mkr- 
pkkt  tinged  with  vermiUion  swimming  at  the  top, 
being  sliU  osotkmwdi  why  inay  we  not  imagioe, 
thM  the  fooO-plcftr  ware  as  aoeicnt  as  the  diiwr, 
the  dbmer  as  the  juriet,  and  the  jvfia  at  lesst  as 
thegrmieMiidheiiofMitasTaim?     Homer  makes  bis 
heroes  feed  ao  groealy ,  that  they  seem  to  hare  fasd 
more  occasion  fot  tkeaoerM  than  ^oote-fuHls,    He  is 
very  tedious  in  describing  a  Smith's  forge  aad  so 
anvil:  where  be  might  have  been  more  pdite,  in 
setting  out  the  loatk^kk^cgn  or  paintediM^-ior  of 
Achilles,  if  thaAage  had  not  been  so  barbaroosss 
to  want  them.    'And  here  I  cannot  butcoosider, 
that  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  when  itfkm- 
rished  most  in  sumptuous  buildings,  and  Rome  in 
its  height  of  empire,  from  Augustus  down  to  Adrisn, 
had  nothing  tliat  equalled  the  Royal  or  New  Ex- 
change, or  Bope>8.head  Alley,fbr  cnrioMties  snd 
toy-^hapi;  neither  had  their  senate  any  thing  to  al- 
leviate their  debatea  concerninf^the  afftin  of  the 
nni  verse,  like  rqfflmg  sometimes  at  colonel  Parwnl 
Althoo|h  the  ^i4iw>  oftwi  extended  their  con- 
quests into  AiHca  and  Ethiopia,  and  though  the 
Cafre  Blacks  have  vwy  floe  teeth ;  yet  1  cannot 
find  that  they  aaade  use  of  any  snch  instninaefit; 
nor  does  Ludolphus,  though  very  eiact  as  to  Ihe 
Abyssinian  enipire,  give  any  account  of  amatttr 
so  important;  for  which  he  is  to  blame^  as  I  shall 
show  in  my  treatise  of  Forks  and   Napkins,  of 
which  1  shall  send  you  an  Essay  with  all  expe- 
dition.   I  shaU  hi  that  treaUse  fully  iUustrate  or 
confute  this  passage  of  Dr.  Heylin,  in  the  third 
book  of  bis  Cosmography,  where  he  says  of  the 
Chinese,   ••  That  they  eat  their  meat  wiA  two 
sticks  of  ivory, ebony,  or  the  like ;  not  touching  rt 
with  their  hands  at  all,  and  thetefbie  no  frest 
fbulen  of  linen.    The  use  of  silver  forks  with  w, 
by  some  of  onr  spruce  gallants  takeft-op  of  te*"*! 
came  from  hence  into  Italy,  and  ff<mi  thenoe  into 
England.**  1  cdnnot  agree  with  this  learned  doctor 
in  many  of  these  partiailenrs.    For;  flr*,  the  n* 
of  these  t^dtt  is  not  so  much  to  tase  /furn,  <«  ^^^ 
pure  necessity ;  which  arises  from  the  length  of 
their  nails,  which  persons  of  great  quality  in  thoic 
countries  wear  at  a  ptodigious  length,  to  prevent 
all  possibility  of  Working,  or  bang  serviceable  to 
themselves  or  others ;  and  therefore,  if  they  wouM, 
they  could  not  easily  feed  themselves  with  tb(»c 
claws ;  and  1  have  very  good  authority,  that  in  the 
East,  and  especially  in  Japan,  the  princes  have  the 
meat  put  hito  their  mo«itha  by  their  attendants. 
Benudes,  thesq  sticks  are  of  no  use  hot  fbr  m 
sort  of  meat,  which,  being  fUmt,  m  all  boiled  to 
rags.   But  what  would  those  sticks  signify  tocsrrp 
a  turke§*e(Ki^  or  a  cAnv  f^berf^  tberefevn  our /Nib 
am  of  quite  different  shape :  the  steel  ow*"'*^!' 
dental,  and  the  silver  generally  resembliaf- 1^^ 
dents;   which  makes  me  think  them  to  be  ss 
ancient  as  the  Satumian  race,  where  the  fbnnsr  ts 
appropriated  to  Pluto,  and  the  Utter  to  Neptusfc 
It  is  cerUin,  that  Pedro  DeMa  VaBe,  that  Unf^ 
Italian  TMvaller,  cwiied  his  k^dmi^tf^'v^^ 
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£at Indies;  aodiie gives  ahnrge  aeeount how, at 
theconrtofaB  Indian  prinee,  faewas  adorired  for 
his  neatnMi  ia  that  iMutlcuUur,  and  bis  can  in 
wiping  liaf  and  liis  kt^  boTore  he  fetiini«d  them 
to  tlMir  regpecttre  lepnsitories.  I<  coold  w4sb  Dr. 
Wotton,  la  the  next  edition  of  his  Modem  Learn- 
ing,  would  show  ns  how  nraoh  we  are  improved 
•iaceDr.  Heyiin's  time,  and  lel|  us  the  oiif^na]  of 
•Bwy  Mbo,  with  wtiidk  yonng  heirs  are  suflhred  to 
maogie  their  own  piMitgf  as  Kkewiie  of  «iAwr. 
and  gotf  Amoks,  broo^  in  with  the  desaert  for 
csnrmg  of  jeUiu  and  onatg^'iuntr;  and  the  indis- 
penmble  necessity  of  mwihtr  kn^e  at  the  side-board, 
to  mingle  •efadr  with,  as  is  with  great  learning 
made  ont  in  n  treatise  called  Acetaria,  concerning 
drasing  of  sallads.    A  noble  work  f    Bnt  I  trans- 


And  yet,  pnnlon  me,  good  doctor,  1  had  almost 
foigot  a  thing  thnt  I  woold  not  have  done  for  the 
vorid,  it  is  so  lemarfcable.  I  think  I  may  be  po- 
sitive, from  this  i«rse  of  Jttrenal,  where  he  speaks 
of  the  £gyptinos, 

Formm  et  eepe  nefhs  violare,  etilrangere  morsn, 

that  it  was  ^  encrilege  to  chop  a  leek,  or  bite  an 
enioB.*  Nay,  I  believe,  that  it  amonnts  to  a  de- 
Boattntion,  that  Pharaoh  Necho  couhl  have  no 
tne  imien  ponidge^  nor  any  eMrm*8  imiee  to  his 
■mtton;  the  true  receipt  of  making  wbidi  sauce 
1  have  frotn  an  ancient  MflL  remaining  at  the  Bidl- 
mn  in  Bishopegate-sreet,  whicb  mns  thus : 

•<  Take  seven  spoonfhls  of  spring-water;  slice 
tapo  onions  of  moderate  siee  into  a  large  saucer, 
end  pit  in  as  mncb  init  as  yon  can  hoM  at  thrice 
betwixt  yonr  fore-finger  aiid  thnmby  if  large,  and 
•erveitup."    J^oftatasieif. 

HoBSOvr,  carrier  to  the  university 
of  Cambridge. 

The  efllgies  of  that  worthy  person  remains  still 
tt  that  inn  ;  and  I  dare  say,  not  only  Hobson,  but 
old  Birch,  and  many  others  of  that  musical  and 
ddightfoi  prolession,  would  rather  have  been  hi-, 
boorers  at  the  pjramidfl  with  that  ngak^  than  to 
have  reigned  at  Memphis,  and  have  been  debarred 
of  it  I  break  off  abnipljy.  Believe  me  an  ad- 
aiter  of  your  worth,  and  a  follower  of  your  me- 
thods towards  the  inciease  of  learning,  and  more 
especially  yonr,  itc. 


LRTTBR   IV. 
re  Jlfr. 


«». 


I  A«  now  very  serlonsty  employed  in  a  wbik 
Vist,  1  hope,  may  be  nseftil  to  the  public,  which  is 
s  poem  of  the  Art  .of  Cookety,  in  imitation  of 
Hevace's'Art  of  Poetry,  inscribed  to  Dr.  lister,  as 
boptng  it  may  be  in  thne  read  as  a  prethnmary  to 
kis  wofk!^  Bat  1  have  not  vanity  enough  to  think 
it  win  tiv«  so  long.  I  have  in  the  mean  time  sent 
you  an  imitation  o^  Horace^s  invitation  of  Tor- 
qnatns  to  supper,  which  is  the  fifth  epistle  of  his 
|int  book.  Ferhcps  yon  will  find  so  many  limits 
n  this,  thnt  feu  maysave  me  the  trouble  of  my 
vkbsrpsopoiah  ^^  boirever, Wdke jt  as  h  is: 


If  Bellvill  can  bis  generous  sonl  confine 
To  a  small  room,  few  dishes,  and  some  wine, 
I  shall  expect  my  happiness  at  nine. 
Two  bottles  of  smooth  Palm,  or  Anjou  white, 
Shall  give  a  welcome,  and  prepare  delight 4 
Then  for  the  Bonrdeaux  you  may  freely  ask ; 
But  the  Champaigne  is  to  each  man  his  flask. 
I  tell  you  with  what  force  I  keep  the  field ; 
And,  if  you  can  exceed  it,  speak ;  PU  yield. 
The  snow-white  damask  ensigns  are  displayed, 
And  glittering  salvers  on  the  side-board  laid. 
Thus  we'll  disperse  all  busy  thoughts  and  cares. 
The  general's  counsels,  and  the  statesman's  fears: 
Nor  shall  sleep  reign  in  that  precedent  nigbt. 
Whose  joyfoi  hours  lead  on  the  glorious  light. 
Sacred  to  British  worth  in  Blenheim's  fight. 
The  blessings  of  good-fo'rtone  seem  refos'd, 
Unless  sometimes  with  generous  freedom  us*d. 
Tis  madness,  not  frugality,  prepares 
A  vast  excess  of  wealth  for  squandering  heirs. 
Must  I  of  neither  wine  nor  mirth  partake. 
Lest  the  censorious  worid  should  call  me  rake  ? 
Who,  unacquainted  with  the  generous  wine. 
E'er  spoke  boM  truths,  or  fram'd  a  great  detsign  > 
That  makes  us  fancy  every  face  has  charms ; 
That  gives  ns  courage,  and  then  finds  us  arms ; 
Sees  care  dtsburtben'd,  and  each  tongue  employed. 
The  poor  grown  rich,  and  every  wish  enjoy'd. 

This  111  perform,  and  promise  you  shall  see 
A  cleanliness  from  affectation  free : 
No  noise,  no  hurry,  when  the  meat's  set  on. 
Or,  when  the  dish  is  chang'd,  the  servants  gone  c 
For  an  things  ready,  nothing  more  to  fetch, 
Wfaate*er  yon  want  is  in  the  mastei«s  reach. 
Then  for  the  company,  111  see  it  chose  j 
Their  emblematic  signal  is  the  rose. 
If  you  of  Freeman's  raillery  approve. 
Of  Cotton's  laugh,  and  Winner's  tales  of  love, 
And  Bel1air*s  charming  voice  may  be  allowed ; 
What  can  yon  hope  for  better  from  a  crowd  } 
But  I  shall  not  prescribe.    Consult  your  ease. 
Write  back  your  men,  and  number,  as  you  pleasf? : 
Try  yonr  back-stairs,  and  let  the  lobby  wait : 
A  stratagem  in  war  is  no  deceit. 

I  am,  sir,  yours.  Ice 


LETTER   v.- 
To  Mr. 

I  RBBB  send  you  what  I  promised,  A  Discourse 
of  Cookery,  after  the  method  which  Horace  has 
taken  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  which  Ihave  all  along 
kept  in  my  riew;  for  Horace  certainly  is  an  author 
to  be  imitated-  in  the  delivery  of  ftttxpU  for  any 
art  or  icimoe.  He  is  indeed  Severe  upon  our  sort 
of  learning  in  some  of  his  satira;  but  even  there 
he  instructs,  as  ifl  the  fonrth  satire  of  the  second 
book,  ver.  13. 

Longa  qnibus  facies*  ovis  erit,  ilia  memento, 
Ut  Bucci  melioris,  «t  ut  magis  alba  rotundis. 
Ponere :  namqoe  marem  cohibent  callosa  Titetlum* 

Choose  eggs  oblong ;  remember  they'H  be  found 
Of  sweeter  taste,  and  whiter  than  the  round : 
The  ^nnaess  of  that  AeU  includes  the  male. 
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I  tm  much  of  his  opinioiH  and  oovid  OQly  wkh  ttet 
the  world  was  thoroagfaly  infbnned  of  two  other 
tnifths  coDcemiDg  mc  One  ii>  how  ineom- 
parably  better  rMdMt^t  are  tthan  lulled ;  the 
other,  never  to  .eat  any  butter  with  tgg*  iu  the 
jM  .  You  cannot  unagiDe  bow  much  more  you 
will  have  of  their  iaT0ur,and  bow  nuich  easier  they 
will  sit  upon  your  stomach.  The  worthy  person 
who  recommended  it  to  me  made  many  proselytes; 
and  1  have  the  vanity  to  think,  that  1  have  not  been 
altogether  unsucoMsftiL 

I  have  in  this  poem  used  a  plain,  eaay»  fiMnitisrr 
style,  as  most  fit  for  preoept^  neither  have  1  been 
too  exact  an  imitator  of  Horace,  as  he  himself  di- 
rects. I  have  not  consulted  any  of  his  tvanslatort; 
neither  Mr.  Oldham,  whose  copiousness  runs  into 
paraphrasei  nor  Ben  Jonson,  who  is  admirsblefiNr 
his  close  following  of  the  ori^^nal^  nor  yet  the 
loid  Roscommon,  so  excellent  for  the  beauty^ 
his  language,  and  bis  penetration  into  the  very  de- 
sign and  soul  of  that  author.  I  considered,  that  I 
went  upon  a  new  undertaking;  and  though  1  do 
not  value  myself  upon  it  so  mudi  as  Lucretiusdid, 
yet  1  dare  say  it  is  more  innocent  and  inofiensive. 

Sometime*,  when  Horace's  rules  come  too  thick 
smd  sententious,  I  have  so  fiur  taken  liberty  as  to 
pass  over  some  of  them ;  for  I  consider  the  nature 
smd  temper  of  cooks,  who  are  not  of  the  most  pa- 
tient, disposition,  as  their  under-servants  too  often 
experience.  I  wish  I  might  prevail  with  them  to 
moderate  their  passions,  which  will  be  the  greater 
4MHiquest,  seeing  a  continual  heat  is  added  to  their 
native  fire. 

Amidst  the  variety  of  directions  that  Horace 
gives  us  in  his  Art  6f  Poetry,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  accurate  pieces  that  be  or  any  other  author 
has.  written,  there  is  a  secret  connection  in  reality, 
though  he  doth  not  express  it  too  plainly;  and 
therefore  this  imitation  of  it  has  many  breaks  in  it. 
If  such  as  shall  condescend  to  read  this  poem 
would  at  the  same  time  consult  Horace's  original 
Latin,  or  some  of  the  aforementiQned  translators, 
ttey  wookl  find  at  least  this  benefit,  that  they 
would  recollect  those  excellent  instructions  which 
he  delivers  to  us  in  such  el^ant  language. 

I  could  wish  the  ma<iter  and  wardens  of  the 
cooks'  company  would  order  this  poent  to  be  read 
with  due  consideration  ;  for  it  is  not  lightly  to  be 
mn  over,  seeing  it  contains  many  usefol  instruc- 
tions for  human  life.  It  is  true,  that  some  of  these 
ndes  may  seem  more  principally  to  respect  the 
stewaidy  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  caterer,  or  perhaps 
the  butler.  But  the  oook  being  the  principal  per- 
son, without  whom  all  the  rest  will  be  little  re- 
garded, they  are  directed  to  him ;  and  the  work 
being  designed  for  the  universal  good,  it  will  ac- 
complish some  part  of  its  intent,  if  those  sort  of 
people  will  improve  by  it. 

It  may  happen,  in  this  as  in  all  works  of  art, 
that  there  may  be  some  terms  not  obvious  to  com- 
mon readers;  but  they  are  not  many.  The  read- 
er may  not  have  a  just  idea  of  a  imM  mutUm, 
which  is  a  sheep  roasted  in  its  wool,  to  save  the 
labour  of  flaying.  Bacon  and  fiberi^mU  are  some- 
thing unusual ;  but,  since  tpmUUarU  and  piiiachh- 
Uartt  are  much  the  same  thing,  and  to  be  seen  in 
Dr.  Mmon's  Family  Dictionary,  those  persons 
who  have  a  desire  fopthem  may  casi^  find  the  way 
to  lAake  them.  As  for  gnmt,  it  is  an  old  Danish 
d»<h:  wi  it  if  chunMd  as  ao  ^n^urta  the  ancient 


fomily  of  Leigh,  to  eriny  »diah  of  it  19  to  th^  cb- 
ronatkm.  Ad^M^FfyswaipniMMifBrkiagiaBHS 
theFhrst,  when  JdEfry,  hk  dwnii;  roae«st«roBS 
armed  with  a  swovdand  buokfter}  aad  kaoreassd 
ed  in  history,  that  then  are  fisw  bwt  kmmm  it 
Though  marm^tdjbk,  kt^pterattp  and  naibigMW,  ass 
known  to  all  that  deal  in  oookecy;  yetlsrw— am 
not  so  usual,  being  a  silver  vemel  filled  with  the 
most  costly  dainties,  after  tMe  mBODer  ef  an  sgAk 
A  tmpnm  is  likewise  a  dish  not  ao  very  eomaHn^ 
which,  piamisittg  litHo  from  ita  first  nppeanaar, 
when  open  abounds  with  all  sorts  of  vnnely; 
whaoh  I  cannot  better  aeaemh&e  thaa  to  the  fifth 
actofoneofomr  modomcomediea.  LestAlMMl, 
Vmgmr,  T^mmm^  and  Bsm,  should  be  taken  Ik 
dishes  of  rarities;  itmay  be  kimwa,  timtMimMh 
was  a  gentleman  with  a  scalloped  coat,  Hmt  Vin»- 
garkeq^theringaitLineohtfi  inn  ftfiMn,TslirMin 
was  one  of  the  most  ancieat  liards  niwig^  tke 
Britons,  and  Botsa  one  of  the  most  oartain  in- 
structors in  criticism  that  this  latter  age  has  pv»> 
duoed. 

I  hope  it  win  not  be  taken  ill  by  the  wits,  that 
1  call  my  cooks  by  the  title  of  ingeoMns;  tar  I 
cannot  imagine  why  cooks  may  not  be  as  weBresd 
as  any  other  persons.  1  am  sure  their  tff^twUfftt 
of  late  years,  have  had  very  great  oppoctnoitiss 
of  improvement;  and  men  of  the  first  pretenses 
to  literature  have  been  very  liberal,  and  sttt  in 
their  contributions  very  largely.  Tbey  hate  hem 
very  serviceable  both  to  tpit  and  eoot;  and  kK 
these  twelve  months  past,  whilst  Dr.  Wotton  with 
his  Modem  Learning,  was  defending  ^ys-cntsf  finsi 
scorching,  his  dear  friend^  Dr.  BeiiUey,  with  his 
Phalaris,  has  been  singing  of  Oifont.  Not  that  this 
was  occasioned  by  any  supeHhuty  or  tedieusMis 
of  their  writings,  or  mutual  commendatioDs;  bat 
it  was  found  out  by  soose  wortiiy  patriots,  to  msfca 
the  Itibfmn  of  the  Iso  dbctforr,  as  for  as  poaaible,  to 
become  usefol  to  the  piMc. 

Indeed,  cookery  has  an  inftnence  upon  Dm*t 
actions  even  in  the  highest  stations  of  bamaa 
life.  The  great  philos^her  Pythagoras,  in  bii 
Golden  Verses,  shows  hii&self  to  he  extremely  nice 
in  eating,  when  he  makes  it  one  of  his  diief  prin- 
ciples of  morality  to  abstain  ftum  iasns.  The 
noblest  foundations  of  honour,  justice,  and  inte- 
grity, were  found  to  lie  hid  in  tenri|piv;  as  appeais 
in  that  great  dictator,  Cimmmatns,  who  wentfrom 
the  plough  to  the  command  of  the  Eoman  aimy;' 
and,  having  brought  home  victory,  retired  to  his 
cottage;  for,  when  the Sanmite ambassadors caaM 
tbither  to  him  with  a  large  bribe,  and  found  him 
dressing  turmpt  tar  his  repast,  tfaay  immedialely- 
retumed  with  this  sentence,  "  That  it  was  fanpos- 
sible  to  prevail  upon  him  that  could  be  contented 
with  such  a  n^iper."  In  short,  there  are  no  hono- 
rary appellations  but  what  may  be  made  ase  of  to 
cooks ;  for  I  find  thronghoot  the  whole  rsce  of 
Charlemaigne,  that  the  great  cook  of  the  palsoe 
was  one  of  the  prime  ministers  of  state,  and  con- 
ductor of  armies :  so  true  is  that  maxim  of  Pantas 
iGmilius,  after  his  glorious  expedition  into  Giesce, 
when  he  was  to  entertain  the  Roman  peo^ 
<*  that  there  was  equal  skill  required  to  bring  an 
army  into  the  fiekl,  ami  to  set  forth  a  magmficaat 
entertainment;  since  the  one  was  as  for  asposnUs. 
to  annoy  your  enemy,  and  the  other  to  plessata 
your  friend."  In  short,  as  for  aU  persons  tfcsi 
have  pot  a  due  wfaid  for  the  teanie^  iudmii  »■% 
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mon^  i^nglit)  and  wsiliko  "profcstioti  oi  cookeiyy 
jttay  tlKyJive  m  the  uieleiit  inbabitants  of  Foeite 
Ventofa,  one  of  the  Canary  Jilands,  where,  tbej 
bdag  00  baibannu  at  to  make  the  moKtebnUmptM 
penoa  to  be  their  ktOdm,  they  had  likewifle  their 
meat  served  np  foer,  beenMe  they  had  no  lire  to 
drew  it;'  and  1  take  this  to  be  a  condition  had 
'  enoagbof  all  conscience  I 

Aft  thia  small  essay  finds  aecepCeooe,  I  sImUI  be 
caoonraged  to  puraoe  a  great  design  1  have  in  hand, 
of  publishing  a  BiUiotheoa  Cnlhiaria,  or  the  Cook*s 
Complete  libnuy,  which  shall  begin  with  a  trans- 
lotion,  or  at  least  an  epitome*  of  Athenvns,  who 
treats  of  all  things  belonging  to  a  Grecian  feast. 
He  shall  be  pubttsbed,  with  all  his  ammtnts^  tueful 
gkmtj  and  tiidfcwy,of  a  Tast  copiousness,  wiA  cuts 
of  the  hmdmg'Jmikf^  dtifprng-paUy  and  dtia^ng' 
hna,  &c  lately  dug  up  at  Rome,  out  of  an  old 
Mkerrmmmibdlerff,  I  d^gn  to  have  all  authors  in 
all  languages  upon  that  subject;  therefore  pray 
consult  what  oriental  manuscripts  you  have.  I 
remember  Erpenius,  in  his  notes  upon  jLocmah's 
FsMss  (whom  I  take  to  be  the  same  person  with 
.^sep),  gives  us  an  admirable  receipt  for  making 
the  tour  miik,  that  is,  the  Aoany  clabber ,  of  the  Ara- 
bisiis.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  bow  Mahomet 
used  to  have  his  shoulder  ^f  mtUon  dressed.  I  have 
heani  he  was  a  great  lover  of  that  joint;  and  that 
a  maid  of  an  inn  poisoned  him  with  one,  saying, 
"  If  be  is  a  prophet,  he  will  discover  it ;  if  he  is  an 
impostor,  no  matter  what  becomes  of  him."  1 
sbdl  have  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  all  my 
fiiends  in  this  great  work.  I  some  posts  ago  de- 
tired  a  friend  to  inquire  what  manuscripts  Sol. 
Harding,  a  famous  cook,  may  have  left  behind  him 
at  Oxford.  He  says,  he  finds  among  his  executors 
aereml  admirable  bUls  qf/are  for  ArisMle  suppers, 
and  eutertainments  of  country  strangers,  with  cer- 
tain prices,  according  to  their  several  seasons.  He 
mys,  some  pages  have  laiige  black  crosses  drawn 
over  |hem ;  but  for  the  greater  part  the  books  are 
fair  aad  legible. 

Sir,  I  would  teg  yon  to  search  Cooks'  Hall,  what 
manuscripts  they  may  have  in  their  archives.  See 
vbat  in  Quildhall :  what  account  of  custard  in  the 
svord-bearer's  ofilce :  how  many  tun  he,  a  com- 
mon cryer,  or  a  common  hunt,  may  eat  in  their 
K^-time.  But  I  transgress  the  bounds  of  a  letter,^ 
sad  have  strayed  from  my  subject,  which  should 
ha^i;  been,  to  beg  you  to  read  the  following  lines, 
vhen  you  are  inclined  to  be  most  favourable  to 
TOOT  friend ;  for  else  they  will  never  he  able  to  en- 
dore  yonr  just  censure.  I  rely  upon  your  good- 
Bitore;  audi  tm 

Your  most  obliged,  fcc. 


LETTER  VJ. 
To  Mr.  — 


I VAVB  rsiected  upon  the  discourse  I  hod  with 
TM  the  other  day,  and,  upon  serious  consideiv 
*tion,  find,  that  the  true  understanding  of  the  whole 
Art  of  Cookery  will  be  usefril  to  all  peraons  that 
pMead  to  tbeMtm  ledfes,  and  especially  to  poets. 

1  do  not  find  it  proceeds  from  any  enmity  of  the 
c<9ks>  botltris  rather  the  ftuilt  of  tkair  masters, 


that  poets  are  not  solreU  ai5(|itttSiitad  with  good 
eating,  as  otherwise  they  might  be;  if  oftener 
invited  However>  even  in  Mr.  IVUrfoy^s  pre- 
sence, this  I  woidd  be  bound  to  say,  "  That  a  good 
dinner  is  brother  to  a  good  poem :"  only  it  Is 
somethhigmore  substantial,  and,  between  two  and 
three  a  clock,  more  agreeable. 

I  haite  known  a  supper  make  the  most  diverting 
part  of  a  comedy.  Mr.  Bettorton,  in  The  Liber- 
tine*, has  set  very  gravely  with  the  leg  of  a 
chicken :  bat  I  have  seen  Jaeomo  very  merry,  and 
eat  very  heartily  of  pease  and  battered  eggs,  under 
the  table.  The  host,  in  The  Villain  ^  who  carries 
tables,  stools,  furniture,  and  provisions,  all  about 
him,  gives  great  content  to  the  spectators,  when 
firom  the  crown  of  liis  hat  he  produce  bis  cold  ca* 
pon ;  so  Armarillis  (or  rather  Parthenope,  as  I 
take  it)  in  The  Rehearsal,  with  her  wi^e  in  her 
spear,  and  her  pye  in  her  helmet ;  iknd  the  cook 
that  slobbers  his  beard  with  sack-posset,  in  The 
Man's  the  Master*;  have,  in  my  opinion,  made 
the  most  diverting  part  of  the  action.  These  em- 
bellishments we  have  received  from  our  imitation 
of  the  ancient  poets.  Horace,  in  his  Satires,  makes 
Maecenas  very  merry  with  the  recollection  of  the 
unusual  entertainments  and  dishes  given  him  by 
Nasidienns;  and  with  his  raillery  upon  garlick  in 
his  third  Epode.  The  supper  of  Petronius,  with  all 
its  machines  and  contrivances,  gives  us  the  most 
lively  description  of  Nero's  luxury.  Juvenal  spends 
a  whole  satire  about  the  price  and  dressing  of  a 
single  fish,  with  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  senate 
concerning  it.  Thus,  whether  serious  or  jocose, 
good  eating  is  made  the  subject  and  ingredient  of 
poetical  entertainments. 

I  think  all  poets  agree,  that  episodes  are  to  be 
interwoven  in  their  poems  with  the  greatest  nicety 
of  art ;  and  so  it  is  the  same  thing  at  a  good  ta- 
ble: and  yet  1  have  seen  a  very  good-episode  (give 
me  leave  to  call  it  so)  made  by  sending  out  the  leg 
of  a  goose,  or  the  gizzard  of  a  turkey,  to  be  broiled : 
though  I  know,  that  critics  with  a  good  stomach 
have  been  ofiended  that  the  unity  of  action  shoiild 
be  so  fitf  broken.  And  yet,  as  in  our  phiys,  so  at 
our  common  tables,  many  episodes  are  allowed,  as 
slicing  of  cucumbers,  dressing  of  sallads,  seasoning 
the  inside  of  a  surloin  of  beef,  breaking  lobsters' 
daws,  stewing  wild  ducks,  toasting  of  cheese,  legs 
of  larks,  and  several  others. 

A  poet,  who,  by  proper  expressions  and  pleasing 
images,  is  to  lead  us  into  the  knowledge  of  neces- 
sary truth,  may  delude  his  audience  eirtreroely, 
and  indeed  barbarously,  unless  he  has  some  know- 
ledge of  this  Art  of  Cookery,  and  the  progress  of 
it.  Would  it  not  sound  ridiculous  to  hear  A!ex<. 
under  the  <3reat  command  his  cannon  to  be  mount- 
ed, and  to  throw  red-hot  bullets  out  of  his  mortar^ 
pUcet  ?  or  to  have  Statira  talk^of  tapeitry-hang^n^e^ 
which,  all  the  learned  know,  were  many  years 
after  her  death  first  hung  up  in  the  hall  of  kiu^ 
Attains  ?  Should  sir  John  FalstaiT  complain  of 
having  dirtied  his  tiSk  etockmge,  or  Anne  of  Boleyn 
call  fbr  her  coack ;  would  an  audience  endure  it,  ' 
when  all  the  world  knows  that  queen  Elizabeth 
was  the  first  that  had  her  coacht  or  wore  silk  stoek^ 

*  A  tnigedy'by  Thomas  Sbadwell,  acted  1676. 

*  A  tragedy  by  Thomas  Porter,  acted  16G3. 

^  A  comedy  by  sir  William  Davenant,  feted     / 
1669. 
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ing^f  Keithercan  a  poet  piife  k^  in  aa  English- 
man's  drink  before  Aeresy  cazne  in :  nor  can  he 
serve  him  with  ^  dish  of  earp  before  that  time :  he 
might  as  well  give  king  James  the  First  a  dish  of 
Mparagus  upon  his  first  coming' to  London,  which 
ft'ere  not  brought  into  England  till  many  years 
after;  or  make  Owen  Tudor  present  queen  Ca- 
tharine with  a  mgar-loof,  wliereas  he  might  as 
easily  have  given  her  a  diamond  as  large,  seeing 
the  ueing  of  cakes  at  Wood-street  corner,  and  the 
refining  of  tugaf,  was  but  an  invention  of  two  hun- 
dred years  standing*  and  before  that  time  our  an- 
cestors sweetened  and  garnished  all  with  ^onetf^  of 
which  there  are  some  remains  in  WintUor'bowli, 
haroH  hroxluy  and  lai^ge  Hmmlf,  sent  for  presents 
from  Litchfield. 

^  But  now,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  show  his 
veadiQg,  if  the  poet  put  a  hen^iarkeif  upon  a  table 
in  a  tragedy;  and  therefore  I  would  advise-it  in 
Hamlet,  instead  of  their  painted  trifles ;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  would  give  more  satisfaction  to  the  actors. 
For  Diodonis  Siculus  reports,  how  the  sisters  of 
>f  eleager,  or  Diomedes,  mourning  for  their  bro- 
ther, were  turned  into  heti'tuthaft;  from  whence 
proceeds  their  stateliness  of  gate,  reservedness  in 
conversation,  and  melancholy  in  the  tone  of  their 
Toice,  and  all  their  actions.  But  this  would  be  the 
tnost  improper  meat  in  the  world  for  a  comedy  ; 
for  melancholy  and  distress  require  a  different  sort 
(xf  diet,  as  well  as  language :  and  I  have  heard  of 
ft  fair  lady,  that  was  pleased  to  say,  « that,  if  she 
were  upon  a  strange  road,a]id«driven  to  great  ne- 
cessity, she  believed  she  might  for  once  be  able  to 
tap  upon  a  lack-'poisei  and  ^fatct^Hm,*^ 

1  am  sure  poets,  as  well  as  cooks,  are  for  having 
all  words  nicely  chosen  and  properly  adapted;  and 
therefoi^,  I  believe,  they  would  «how  the  same  re- 
gret that  I  do,  to  hear  persons  of  some  rank  and 
quality  say,  "  Pray  cut  up  that  goose<  Help  me 
to  some  of  that  chickea,  ben,  or  capon,  or  half 
thdi  plover;"  not  considering  how  indiscreetly 
they  talk,  before  men  qfart,  whose  proper  terais  are, 
^  Break  thai  goose  ;Jiust  thai  ckichen;  spoilthaihen; 
^fluce  thai  capon  ;  mince  that  phoer.^'r-^U  they  are  so 
much  out  in  common  things,  how  much  mere  will 
they  be  with  bitterns,  herons^  cranes,  and  fteaeocksf 
But  it  is  vain  for  us  to  complain  of  the  faults  and 
•rrouts  of  the  world,  unless  we  lend  our  helping- 
hand  to  retrieve  them. 

To  conclude,  our  greatest  author  of  dramatic 
poetry,  Mr*  Dryden,  has  made  use  of  the  mysteries 
of  this  art  in  the  prologues  to  two  of  his  plays,  one 
a  tragedy,  the  other  a  comedy;  in  which  he  has 
shown  his  greatest  art,  and  proved  most  success- 
Ikil.  I  had  not  seen  the  play  for  some  years,  be- 
|bre  I  hit  upon  almost  the  same  words  that  he  has 
jD  the  following  prologue  to  All  for  Love: 

Fops  may  have  leave  to  level  all  they  can. 
As  pigmies  would' be  glad  to  top  a  man. 
Half-wits  are  fleas,  so  little  and  so  light. 
We  scarce  could  know  they  live,  but  that  they  bite. 
•But,  as  the  rich,  when  tirM  with  daily  feasts, 
For  change, become  their  next  poor  tenant's  guests, 
Drink  hearU/ draughts  tfeiejram  plain  brown  bovois, 
And  snatch  the  home'y  rasher  from  the  coals  ; 
So  you,  retiring  from  much  better  cheer. 
For  once  may  venture  to  do  penance  here ; 
And,  since  that  plenteous  Autumtt  now  is  past. 
Whose  grapes  and  peaches  have  iadolg'd  your  taata. 


Take  ia  good  part  from  our  poor  poet?iboaid* 
Sach  shriveled  fiiiit  as  Winter  can  alford. 

How  fops  aod  fieas  should  come  tofetber,  I  can* 
not  eaaiiy  aoeoant  for ;  but  1  doubt  not  but  hisd^, 
rasher^  girapesf  peaches^  and  shriveled  apples,  might 
"  pit*  box,  and  gallery,"  it  well  enough.  His  pro- 
logue to  Sir  Martin  Mar-ail  is  such  an  exquisite 
poem,  taken  ham  the  same  art,  that  I  conld  wish 
it  traoklated  into  Latin,  to  be  prefixed  to  Dr.  Lis- 
ter's work«    The  whole  is  as  foUows :  ^ 

PROLOGUE. 

FooUi,  which  eadi  man  meets  in  his  dish  each 
Are  yet  the  great  regalia  of  a  play  ;  [day, 

In  which  to  poets  you  but  just  appear. 
To  prize  that  highest  which  cost  Uiem  so  dear. 
Fops  in  the  town  more  easily  will  pass. 
One  story  makes  a  statutable  ass :  « 

But  such  in  plays  must  be  much  thicker  sown, 
Like  yolks  of  eggs,  a  dozen  beat  to  one. 
Observing  poets  all  their  walks  invade. 
As  men  watch  woodcocks  gliding  through  a  glade; 
And,  when  they  have  enough  for  com^y, 
They  'stow  their  several  bodies  in  a  pyeu 
The  poet's  but  the  cook  to  fashion  it, 
For,  gallants,  you  yourselves  have  fouud  the  wit 
To  bid  you  welcome,  would  your  bounty  wrong: 
None  welcome  those  who  bring  their  cAecrf  aloog. 

The  image  (which  is  the  great  perfection  of  s 
poet)  is  so  extremely  lively,  and  well  painted,  that 
methiuks  I  see  the  whole  audience  with  a  dish  of 
buttered  eggs  in  one  hand,  and  a  woodcock-pyeio 
the  other.  I  hope  I  may  be  excused,  after  so  gicat 
an  example  $  for  1  declare  I  have  no  design  but  to 
encourage  learning,  and  am  very  far  from  any  de- 
signs against  it.  And  therefore  I  hope  the  wprtby 
gentleman,  who  said,  that  the  Journey  to  London 
ought  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  as  a 
book,  that,  if  received,  would  discourage  inge- 
nuity, would  be  pleased  not  to  make  his  bonfire  at 
the  upper  end  of  Ludgate-street,  for  fear  of  eodaa- 
gering  the  booksellers'  shops  and  the  cathedral 

I  have  abundance  more  to  say  upon  these  sub- 
jects ;  but  I  am  afraid  my  first  course  is  so  tedious. 
that  you  will  excuse  me  both  the  second  course  and 
the  dessert,  and  call  for  pipes  and  a  candle.  But 
consider,  the  papers  come  from  an  old  iHend;  and 
spare  them  out  of  companion  to, 

,  Sir,  Aw. 


LETTER    VIL 

To  Mr, 

SIR, 

I  AM  no  great  lover  of  writing  more  than  I  am 
forced  to,  and  therefore  have  not  troubled  you  with 
my  letters  to  congratulate  your  gdbd  foilnne  in 
London,  or  to  bemoan  onr  nafaappiness  in  the  loss 
of  you  here.  The  occasion  of  tirif  is,  to  desire 
your  assistance  in  a  matter  that  I  an  ftllea  iat» 
by  the  advice  of  some  frienda^  but,  ualeis  they 
help  me,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  get  out  of 
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it  I  hsfe  iMid.tlie  mltSahnne  to— write;  but, 
what  is  worse,  J  ha¥«  never  considered  whether 
any  one  would  read.  Nay,  I  have  been  so  very 
bad  as  to  desiga  to  print;  but  then  a  wicked 
tbonght  came  aeross  wae  with  *«  Who  will  buy?*' 
For,  if  1  tell  you  the  title,  you  will  be  of  my  mind, 
that  tbe  v/sry  name  will  destroy  it :  **  The  Art  of 
Cookery,  in  Imitation  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry; 
with  some  fiimiliar  Letters  to  Dr.  Lister  and 
olbers^  occasioned  principally  by  the  Title  of  a 
Book,  published  by  the  Doctor,  concerning  the 
Soups  and  Sauces  of  the  Abcients.**  To  this  a 
beau  win  cry,  "  Phoogh!  what  have  I  to  do 
with  kitchen-stuflf?"  To  which  I  answer,  "  Buy 
it,^  and  give  it  to  your  servants."  For  1  hope  to 
live  to  see  the  day  when  every  mistress  of  a 
family,  and  every  steward,  shall  call  up  their 
children  and  servants  with,  "  Come,  miss  Betty, 
how  much  have  jron  got  of  your  Ari  qf  Cookery^ 
"  Where  did  you  leave  off,  miss  Isabel?'^—**  Miss 
Kitty,  art  you  no  farther  than  King  Henry  and  the 
Miiierf^ — **  Yes,  madam,  I  am  come  to 

— His  name  shall  be  enroll*d 
In  Estconrt's  book,  whose  gridiron's  fraiQ'd  of  gold. 
*•  Pray,  mother,  b  that  our  master  Estcourt?'' — 
"  Well,  child,  if  yon  mind  this,  you  shall  not  be 
pot  to  yonr  Anemhbf  Cateehitm  next  Saturday.** 
What  a  ^orioos  sight  it  will  be,  and  how  becom- 
ing a  great  fiunUy,  to  see  the  butler  out-learning 
the  steward,  and  the  painful  scullery-maid  exert- 
ing her  memory  Ur  bejrond  the  mumping  house- 
keep^!  1  am  told,  that,  if  a  book  is  any  thing 
ttsefalf  the  printers  have  a  way  of  pirating  on  one 
another,  and  printii^  other  persons*  copifj^  which 
is  very  barbarons.  And  then  shall  I  be  fbrced  to 
eome  out  with,  "  The  True  Art  of  Cookery  is  only 
to  be  bad  at  Mr.  Pindaifs,  a  patten-maker's,  under 
St  Don&tan's  church,  with  the  author's  seal  at  the 
title-page,  being  three  sauce-pans,  in  a  bend 
proper,  on  a  cook's  apron,  argent.  Beware  of 
coonterieits."  And  be  forced  to  put  out  adver- 
tisements, with  *'  Strops  for  razors,  and  the  best 
spectacles,  are  to  be  only  had  at  the  Archimedes, 

1  design  proposals,  which  I  must  get  delivered 
to  the  cooks'  company,  for  the  making  an  order 
that  every  apprentice  shall  have  the  Art  of 
Cookery  when  ho  is  bound,  which  he  shall  say 
by  heart  before  he  is  made  free;  and  then  he  shall 
have  Dr.  Lister's  book  of  Soups  and  Sauces 
ddiveied  to  him  for  his  future  practice.  But  you 
know  better  what  I  am  to  do  than  I.  For  the 
kindness  you  may  show  me,  I  shall  always  endea-' 
voQfto  make  what  retoms  lay  in  my  power. 

I  am  yoars^  &Cs 


LETTER 
To  Mr.  - 


VIU. 


DEAR  SIB, 

I  CAjnioT  but  recommend  to  your  perusal  a 
bite  *  ew^uisite  comedy,  called  The  Lawyer's 
Fortune;  os,  Low  in  a  Hollow  Tree;  which 
piece  has  its  peculiar  embellishments,  and  is  a 
poem  carefully  frnmed  aocording  to  the  nicest 
Mies  of  the  Art  of  Cookery;  for  the  play  opens 
With  agce9«  of  food  houaeinfery,  where  Favourite, 


the  hottse-keepor^  mafias  this  complaint  to  lady 
Bonona. 

<<  Fav.  The  last  mutton  killed  was  lean,  ma- 
dam.    Should  not  some  fat  sheep  be  bought  in  > 

BoK .  What  say  you.  Let-acre,  to  it  ? 

Lbt.  This  is  the  worst  time  of  the  year  for 
sheep.  The  fresh  grass  makes  them  foil  away, 
and  they  begin  to  taste  of  the  wool ;  they  must 
be  spared  a  while,  and  Favourite  must  cast  to 
spend  some  salt-meat  and  fish.  I  hope  we  shall 
have  some  fat  calves  shortly." 

What  can  be  more  agreeable  thaaythi|i  to  the 
Art  of  Cookery,  where  our  author  says. 

But  though  my  edge  be  not  too  nicely  set. 
Yet  I  another's  appetite  may  whet; 
May  teach  him  when  to  buy,  when  season's  pasV 
What's  stale,  what's  choice,  what's  plentiful,  what 

waste. 
And  lead  him  through  the  various  maze  of  taste. 

In  the  second  act,  Valentine,  Mrs.  Bonona** 
son,  toe  consummate  character  of  the  play,  hav- 
ing in'the  first  act  lost  his  hawk,  and  consequently 
his  way,  benigkied  and  Itai,  qnd  seeing  a  light  %m  c 
ditiant  house,  comes  to  the  thrijly  tradbiv  Fitrlose^st 
(which  is  exactly  according  to  the  rule,  "  A  prince, 
who  in  a  forest  rides  astray ! ")  where  Jte  finds  the  old 
gentlewoman  carding,  the  fair  Florida  her  daugbier 
working  on  a  parchment,  whilst  the  maid  is  spinning. 
Peg  reaches  a  chair;  sack  is  called  for;  arid  in  ue 
mean  time  the  good  qid  gentlewoman  complains  so  of 
rogues,  that  she  can  scarce  keep  a  goose  or  a  tmkey  in 
sqfety,  far  thfim.  Then  Florida  enters,  with  a  little 
xMe  bottle,  about  a  pint,  and  an  oUt^aMoned  glass, 
fitis,  and  gives  her  mother;  she  drinks  to  Valentine,  he 
to  Florida,  she  to  him  again,  he  to  Furiosa,  who  sets  it 
down  on  thetabk,  After  a  small  time,  the  old  lady  cries, 
"  Well;  it  is  my  bed-time ;  but  my  daughter  will 
show  you  the  way  to  yours :  for  I  know  you  would 
wHlingly  be  in  it.**  This  was  extremely  kind! 
Now,  upon  her  retirement,  (see  the  great  judg- 
meift  of  the  poet!)  she  being  an  old  gentlewoman 
that  went  to  bed,  he  suits  the  following  regale 
aecording  to  the  age  of  the  person.  Had  boys 
been  put  to  bed,  it  had  been  proper  to  have 
"  laid  the  goose  to  the  fire:"  but  here  it  is  other** 
wise ;  for,  after  some  intermediate  discourse,  he 
is  invited  to  a  repast ;  when  he  modestly  excuses 
himself  with,  **  Truly,  madam,  I  have  no  stomach 
to  any  meat,  but  to  comply  with  you.  You  have, 
madam,  entc^rtained  me  with  all  that  is  desirable 
ahready."  The  lady  tells  him  "  cold  supper  is  bet- 
ter than  none;"  so  he  sits  at  the  table,  offers  to  eat, 
but  cannot,  1  am  sure,  Horace  could  not  have 
prepared  himself  more  exactly;  for,  (according  to 
the  rule,  «*  A  widow  has  cold  pye")  though  Va- 
lentine, being  love* sick,  could  not  eat,  yet  it  wa9 
hit  fault,  and  not  the  poet's.  But,  when  Valen- 
tine is  to  return  the  civility,  and  to  invite  madam 
Furiosa,  and  madam  Florida,  with  other  good 
company,  to  his  mother  the  hospitable  lady  Bo- 
nona's,  (who  by  the  by,  had  called  for  two  bottles 
of  wine  for  Latitat  her  attorney)  then  afflnenee 
and  dainties  are  to  appear  (accortling  to  thi>i 
verse  '*  Mangoes,  potargo,  champignons,  caveare"); 
and  Mrs.  Favourite,  the  housekeeper,  itiakes  thes^ 
most  im'portent  enquiries : 

<'  Fav.  Mistress,  shall  I  put  any  mushroon^ 
lOaAgoea,  oc  bamboons,  into  the  taUad } 
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Bon.  Yes,  I  pr^yUiee,  the  best  tboo  hast. 

Fat.  Sbidl  1  use  ketch-up  or  ancboviet  in  the 
iprary  ? 

Bom.  What  yoo  wilL" 

But,  however  magnificent  the  dinner  might  be, 
yet  Mrs.  Bonona,  as  the  manner  of  some  persons 
is,  makes  her  excuse  for  it,  with,  **  Well,  gentle- 
men, can  ye  spare  a  Kttle  time  to  take  a  short 
dinner }  I  promise  yon,  it  iball  not  be  long.'*  It 
is  very  probable,  though  the  author  does  not  make 
any  of  the  guests  give  a  relation  of  it,  that  Valen- 
^ne,  being  a  great  sportsman,  might  furnish  the 
table  with  game  and  wild-fowL  There  was  at 
least  one  pheasant  in  the  house,  which  Valentine 
told  his  mother  of  the  morning  before.  **  Madam, 
I  had  a  good  flight  of  a  phealant-cock,  that,  after 
my  hawk  seized,  made  head  as  if  he  would  have 
fbught;  but  my  hawk  plumed  him  presently." 
Now  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that,  Vally 
lying  abroad  that  night,  the  <^ld  gentlewoman  un- 
der that  concern  would  have  any  stomach  to  it 
for  htr  own  supper.  However,  to  see  the  (ate  of 
things,  there  is  nothing  permanent ;  for  one  Mrs. 
Candia  making  (though  innocently)  a  present  of 
an  hawk  to  Valentine,  Florida  his  mistress  grows 
jealous,  and  resolves  to  leave  him,  and  run  away 
with  an  odd 'sort  of  follow,  one  major  Sly.  Va- 
lentine, to  appease  her,  sends  a  message  to  her 
by  a  boy,  who  tells  her,  <*  His  master,  to  show 
the  trouble  he  took  by  her  misapprehension,  had 
•ent  her  some  visible  tokens,  the  bawk  torn  to- 
pieoes  with  bis  own  hands;"  and  then  pulls  out  qf 
the  basket  the  wings  and  legtqf  a  foxol.  Sovi'eseethe 
poor  bird  demottdkd,  and  all  hopes  of  wiUUfowl 
destro3red  for  the  foture:  and  happy  were  it  if 
"misfortunes  would  stop  here.  But,  the  cruel 
beauty  refusing  to  be  appeased,  Valentine  takes 
a  sudden  ^esoKition,  which  he  communicates  to 
Let-acre  the  steward,  to  bnisk-<tf,  and  quit  his  ha- 
hUatim,  However  it  was,  whether  Let-acre  did 
not  think  bis  young  master  seal,  and  Valentine 
having  threatened  the  housekeeper  to  kick  her 
immediately  before  for  being  too  fond  of  him, 
and  his  boy  being  raw  and  unexperienced  in  tra- 
Telling,  it  seems  they  made  but  slender  provision 
for  their  expedition;  for  there  is  but  one  scene 
interposed,  before  we  find  distressed  Valentine  in. 
the  most  miserable  condition  that  the  joint  arts 
of  poetry  and  cookery  are  able  to  represent  him. 
There  is  a  scene  of  the  greatest  honroor,  and  most 
moving  to  compassion,  of  any  ^ing  ^at  I  have 
seen  amongst  the  modems;  **  Talks  of  no  pyra- 
mids of  fowl,  or  bisks  of  fish,''  is  nothing  to  it; 
for  here  we  see  an  innocent  person,  unless  pu- 
jiisbed  for  his  mother's  and  housekeeper's  extra- 
vagance, as  was  said  before,  in  their  mushrooms, 
mangoes,  bamboons,  ketchup,  and  anchovies,  re- 
duced to  the  extremity  of  eating  his  cAenr  without 
Irend,  and  having  no  other  drink  but  water.  Ihr 
he  ami  his  bi>pt  with  two  saddles  en  his  back  and  wallet ^ 
came  into  a  walk  cf  confuted  trees ^  u^me  an  owl  hollows, 
a  bear  and  leopard  walk  across  the  desert  at  a  Sstance, 
and  yet  they  tenture  in ;  where  Valentine  accosts 
bis  boy  with  these  lines,  which  would  draw  tears 
firom  any  thing  that  is  not  maible : 
«*  Hang  up  thy  wallet  on  that  tree 
And  creep  thou  in  this  hollow  place  with  me. 
Let 's  here  repose  6ur  wearied  liiobs  till  they  more 
wearied  bo  1 


BoT.  There  is  no^og  left  in  the  wallet 
but  one  piece  of  cheese.  What  shall  we  do  for 
bread? 

Vai..  When  we  have  slept  we  w9l  wA  out 
Some  rooto  that  shall  sopply  thatdoiibc. 

Boy.  But  no  drink,  master? 

Val.  Under  that  rock  a  spring  I  see^ 
Which  shaU  refresh  my  thirst  and  tbee.» 

So  the  act  closes;  and  it  is  dismal  for  tbe  w^ 
dience  to  consider  how  Valentine  and  tbe  poar 
boy,  who,  it  seems,  had  a  coming  stomadi,  sbooM 
continue  there  all  the  time  the  music  was  playing, 
and  longer.  But,  to  ease  them  of  their  paifi,  bgr 
an  invention  which  the  poets  call  tsdostr^Ae^  V;^ 
lentine,  thou^  with  a  tang  beardt  and  very  week 
with  fksting,  is  reconciled  to  Florida,  who,  em- 
bracing him,  says,  "  I  doubt  I  have  offisnded  hisn 
too  much ;  but  I  wiD  attend  him  home,  chcrlski 
him  with  cordials,  make  him  broths,**  (poor  good^ 
natured  creature !  I  wish  she  had  Dr.  Lister's  book 
to  help  her!)  "  anoint  his  limbs,  and  be  a  nvae^ 
a  tender  nurse,  to  him."  Nor  do  blessings  cone 
alone;  for  the  good  mother,  having  r^raksd  kim 
with  warm  baths,  and  kept  him  tenderly  m  the  koum^ 
orders  Favourite,  with  repeated  iqjunctions,  "  W 
get  the  best  entertainment  she  ever  yet  provided, 
to  consider  what  she  has  and  what  she  wants,  aad 
to  get  all  ready  in  few  hours."  And  so  tlus  nost 
regular  work  is  concluded  with  a  dance  awl  a 
wedding-dinner.  I  cannot  believe  there  was  any 
thing  ever  more  of  a  piece  than  the  comedy^ 
Some  persons  may  admire  your  meagre  trage- 
dies ;  kaX  give  me  a  play  where  there  is  a  p<o* 
spect  <^good  meat  or  good  wine  stirring  in  evcijr 
act  of  it. 

Though  I  am  confident  the  author  bad  written 
this  play  and  printed  it  long  before  the  Art  of 
Cookery  was  thought  of,  and  I  had  never  read 
it  till  the  other  poem  was  very  nearly  perfected^ 
yet  if  is  admirable  to  see  bow  a  true  rule  will  be 
adapted  to  a  good  work,  or  a  good  work  to  a  tme 
rule.  I  should  be  heartily  glad,  for  the  sake  of 
the  public,  if  our  poets,  for  tbe  future,  would 
make  use  of  so  good  an  example.  I  dcAibt  not 
but,  whenever  you  or  1  write  comedy,  we  shall 
observe  it 

1  have  just  now  met  with  a  surprising  happiness; 
a  friend  that  has  seen  two  of  Dr.  Lister's' works, 
one  De  Buccinis  Fluviatilibus  et  Marinis  Exer- 
citatio,  an  Exercitation  of  Sea  and  River  Shell- 
fish ;  in  which,  he  says,  some  of  the  chiefest  ra- 
rities are  the  piule  and  spermatic  vessels  of  a  sbaiI, 
delineated  by  a  microscope,  the  omen^csi  or  emd 
of  its  throat,  its  Fallopian  tube,  and  its  suberoeeam 
testicle;  which  are  things  Hippocrates,  Galrn, 
Celsus,  Famelius,  and  Harvey, were  never  masters 
of.  The  other  curiosity  is  the  admirable  piece  oC 
CoBlms  Apicius,  De  Opsoniis  &  Condimentts* 
sive  Arte  Coqoinaria,  Libri  decern,  being  Ten 
Books  of  Soups  and  Sauces,  and  the  A  rt  of  Cookery, 
as  it  is  excellently  printed  for  the  doctor,  who  in 
thb  so  important  affiiir  is  not  sufficiently  com- 
municative. My  friend  says,  he  has  a  promise 
of  leave  to  read  it  What  remarks  he  makes  I 
shall  not  be  envious  of,  but  impact  to  him  I  Iot* 
as  well  as  his 

Mo^  humble  serraat,  1^ 
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TBB  AUT  or  COOKERY, 

IN  lUTTJtnon  OF 

HORACE'S  ART  OF  POETRY. 


TO  OR.  LISTER. 

IsGBiioot  Lister,  were  a  picture  drawn 
With  Cynthia's  ftce,  but  with  a  neck  like  brawn; 
With  wings  of  Tarkey,  and  with  feet  of  calf; 
Though  drawn  by  Kneller,  it  would  make  you 
Such  is,  good  sir,  the  figure  of  a  feast,        [laug^ ! 
By  some  rich  &nner^  wife  and  sister  drest ; 
Which,  were  it  not  for  plenty  and  for  steam, 
Mif^t  be  resembled  to  a  sick  man's  dream, 
Where  sll  ideas  hnddling  ran  so  fiist. 
That  syilabobs  come  first,  and  soaps  the  last. 
Not  bat  that  cooks  and  poets  stiU  were  free, 
To  use  their  power  in  nice  Tariety ; 
Hence  mackard  seem  delightfiil  to  the  eyes. 
Though  dress'd  with  incoherent  gooseberries. 
Crabs,  salmon,  lobsters,  are  with  fennel  spread. 
Who  nerer  toacbM  that  herb  till  they  were  dead; 
Yet  no  man  lards  salt  pork  with  orange-peel. 
Or  garnishes  his  Iamb  with  spitchcock'd  eel. 

A  cook  perhaps  has  mighty  things  professed. 
Then  sent  up  bat  two  dishes  nicely  dress'd : 
What  signify  scotcht-collops  to  a  feast  ? 
Or  yoQ  can  make  whipp^dcream ;  pray  what  relief 
Will  that  be  to  a  sailor  who  wants  beef; 
Who,  lately  shipwreckM,  never  can  have  ease, 
Tifl  re-estabKsfa'd  in  his  pork  and  pease  ? 
When  once  began,  let  industry  ne'er  cease 
T!U  it  has  render'd  all  things  of  one  piece  ; 
At  your  dessert  bright  pewter  comes  too  late, 
When  yoor  first  coarse  was  all  serv'd  up  in  plate. 
Most  knowing  sir  !  the  greatest  part  of  cooks, 
Searching  fbr  truth,  are  cozen'd  by  its  looks. 
One  woold  have  all  things  little;  hence  has  tried 
TQrkey.poalts,firesh  from  tb'egg,  in  batter  fried : 
Others,  to  show  the  largeness  of  their  soul. 
Prepare  you  muttons  swd'd,  and  oxen  whole. 
To  Tsry  the  same  things,  some  think  is  art: 
By  hLrding  of  hogs-feet  and  bacon-tart. 
The  taste  is  now  to  that  perfection  brought, 
Tliat  care,  when  wanting  skill,  creates  the  foult. 

In  Corent-Garden  did  a  taylor  dwell. 
Who  might  deserve  a  place  in  his  own  Hell; 
Gire  him  a  single  coat  to  make,  he  'd  do  H; 
A  vest,  or  breeches.  Singly:  but  the  brute 
CoaM  n^er  contrive  all  three  to  make  a  suit: 
Kather  than  frame  a  supper  like  such  clothes, 
I  *d  have  fine  eyes  and  teeth,  without  my  nose. 

Yon,  that  from  pliant  paste  would  fabrics  raise, 
Expecting  thence  to  gain  immortal  praise, 
Yoor  knuckles  try,  and  let  your  sinews  know 
Their  power  to  knead,  and  give  the  form  to  doug^ ; 
Choose  yoar  materials  right,  your  seasoning  fix. 
And  with  yonr  fhiit  resplendent  sugar  mix : 
from  thence  of  course  the  figure  will  arise. 
And  elegance  adorn  the  sarf^  of  your  pies. 

Aean^  from  order  springs ;  the  judging  eye 
Will  ten  you  if  one  single  plate's  awry. 
The  cook  most  still  regard  the  present  time : 
T*  omH  what  *s  just  in  season  is  a  crime. 
Yonr  infimt  pease  V  asparagus  prefer. 
Which  to  the  sapper  you  may  best  defier. 

^  caotiooB  how  you  ehange  old  bills  of  Uae, 
^^  ■ttentioos  should  at  least  be  nrej 


Yet  credit  to  the  artist  win  accme. 

Who  in  known  things  still  makes  th'  appeaianoft 

new. 
Fresh  dainties  are  by  Britain's  traAck  known. 
And  now  by  constant  use  familiar  grown. 
What  lord  of  old  would  bid  his  cook  prepare 
Mangoes,  potargo,  champignons,  caveare? 
Or  would  our  thrum-capp'd  ancestors  find  fisait. 
For  want  of  sugar-tongs,  or  spoons  for  salt } 
New  things  produce  new  words,  and  thus  Monteth 
Has  by  one  vessel  sav*d  his  name  from  deatii. 
The  seasons  change. us  all.    By  Autumn's  frost. 
The  shady  leaves  of  trees  and  fruit  are  lost 
But  then  the  Spring  breaks  forth  withfreah  supplies, 
And  firom  the  teeming  Earth  new  buds  arise. 
So  stubble-geese  at  Michaelmas  are  seen 
Upon  the  spit;  next  May  produces  green. 
The  fate  of  things  lies  always  in  the  dark : 
What  cavalier  would  know  St  James's  Park '? 
For  locket  stands  where  gardens  once  did  spring  ; 
And  wild-ducks  quack  where  grasshoppers  did  sing^ 
A  princely  palace  on  that  spade  does  rise. 
Where  Sedley's  noble  muse  found  mulberries'.. 
Since  places  alter  thas,  what  constant  thought 
Of  filling  various  dishes  can  be  Uught? 
For  lie  pretends  too  much,  or  is  a  fool. 
Who'd  fix  those  things  where  fashion  is  a  role. 

King  Hardicnute,  midst  Danes  and  Saxons  stoui, 
Carouz'd  in  nut-brown  ale,  and  din'd  on  grout ; 
Which  dish  its  pristine  honour  still  retains. 
And,  when  each  prince  is  crown'd,  in  splendour 
reigns. 

By  northern  castom,<duty  was  expressM, 
To  friends  departed,  by  their  funeral  feast 
Though  I  've  consulted  Holinshed  and  Stow, 
I  find  it  very  difiicult  to  know 
Who,  to  refresh  th*  attendants  to  a  gmve. 
Burnt-claret  first  or  Naples-biscuit  gave. 

Trotter  from  quince  and  apples  fiirst  did  frame 
A  pye,  which  atill  retains  his  prof^r  name : 
Though  common  grown,  yet,  with  white  jogar 

strow'd, 
And  butter'd  right,  its  goodnea  is  allo^d.  • 

As  wealth  fiow'd  in,  and  plenty  sprang  froifi 
peace,  *  [crease. 

Good-humour  reignV),  and  pleasores  found  in- 
nVas  usual  then  the  banquet  to  prolong 
By  q^usic's  charm,  and  some  delightfUl  song ; 
Where  every  youth  in  pleasing  accents  strove 
To  tell  the  stratagems  and  cares  of  love; 

'  In  the  time  of  king  Henry  VIII.  the  park 
was  a  wild  wet  field;  but  that  prince,  on  buiMing 
St  James's  palace,  enclosed  it,  laid  it  ont  in 
walks,  and,  collecting  the  waters  together,  gave 
to  the  new-enclosed  ground  and  new-raised  build* 
iog  the  name  of  St  James.  It  was  much  en- 
laiiged  by  Charles  II. ;  who  added,  to  it  several 
fields,  planted  it  with  rows,  of  lime-trees,  laid 
out  the  Mall,  formed  the  canal,  with  a  decoy, 
and  other  ponds,  for  water-fbwL  The  lim^. 
trees  or  HUa,  whose  blossoms  are  incompanbly 
fragrant,  were  probably  planted  in  consequence 
of  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Evelyn,  in  his  Fumifn- 
gium,  published  in  x66i.— Tbs  improvements 
lately  made  seem  in  some  measure  to  have  brought 
it  into  the  state  it  was  in  before  the  Restoration ; 
at  least,  the  wild-docks  have  in  their  turn  given 
way  to  the  grass-hoppers.    N. 

•  A  comedy  called.  The  Mulbeny  Garden.  K 
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How  some  mceemfiil  Were>  bbw  othen  eroat; 
Then  to  the  sparkling:  glass  would  pvc  his  toa<t, 
Whose  bloom  did  most  in  his  opinion  shinei 
To  relish  both  the  music  and  the  vine. 

Why  am  I  styPd  a  cook,  if  I  >m  so  loth 
To  marinate  my  fish,  or  season  broth. 
Or  send  up  what  I  roast  with  pleasing  froth ; 
If  I  my  master's  f^mto  won^  discern, 
But,  through  my  bashfnl  folly,  scorn  to  leam  } 

When  amontr  friends  good-humourtakes  its  birth, 
Tis  not  a  tedious  feast  prolongs  the  mirth ; 
But  His  not  reason  therefore  you  should  spare. 
When,  as  their  future  burgess,  you  prepare 
J'or^a  fiit  corporation  and  their  mayor. 
All  things  should  find  their  room  in  proper  place; 
And  what  adonis  this  treat,  would  that  disgrace? 
Sometimes  the  vulgar  will  of  mirth  partake, 
And  have  excessive  doings  at  their  wake : 
£v*n  Uvlors  at  their  yearly  feasts  look  great. 
And  all  their  cucumbers  are  tum'd  to  meat. 
A  prince,  who  in  a  forest  rides  astray. 
And,  weary,  to  some  cottage  finds  the  way, 
Talks  of  no  pyramids  of  fowl,  or  bisks  offish, 
But,  hungry,  sups  his  cream  serv'd  up  in  eart]|en 

dish; 
Snenches  bis  thirst  with  ale  in  nut-brown  bowls, 
And  takes  the  hasty  rasher  from  the  coals : 
Pleased  as  king  Henry  with  the  miller  free. 
Who  thought  himself  as  good  a  man  as  he* 

Unless  some  sweetness  at  the  botljom  lie, 
Who  cares  for  all  the  crinkling  of  the  pye? 

If  you  would  have  me  merry  with  your  cheer, 
Be  so  yourself,  or  so  at  Itfkst  appear. 

The  things  we  eat  by  various  juice  control 
The  Qarrowness  or  laigeness  of  our  soul. 
Onions  will  make  ev'n  heirs  or  widows  weep ; 
The  tender  lettuce  brings  on  softer  sleep ; 
Eat  beef  or  pye-crust  if  yon  >d  serious  be ; 
Your  8hell<4sh  raises  Venus  from  the  sea; 
For  Nature,  that  inclines  to  ill  or  good. 
Still  nourishes  our  passions  by  our  food. 

Happy  the  man  that  has  each  fortune  tried, 
To  whom  she  much  has  given,  and  much  denied: 
With  abstinence  all  delicates  he  sees. 
And  can  regale  himself  with  toast  and  cheese:  , 

Your  betters  will  despise  you,  if  they  see 
Things  that  are  for  suppassing  3rour  degree ; 
Therefore  b^ood  your  substance  never  tre^t ; 
*Tis  plenty,  in  small  fortune,  to  be  neat. 
'Tis  certain  that  a  steward  can't  aflbrd 
An  entertainment  ^ual  with  his  lord. 
Old  age  is  frugal ;  gay  youth  ^ill  abb^nd 
With  beat,  and  see  the  flowing  cup  go  found, 
A  widow  has  cold  pye ;  nurse  gives  you  cake ; 
From  gene  rous  merehants  ham  or  sturgeon  take. 
The  farmer  has  brown  bread  as  fresh  as  day, 
Aud  butter  fragrant  as  the  dew  of  May. 
Cornwall  sfpxab-pye,  and  Devon  white-pot  brings; 
And  Leicester  beans  and  bacon,  food  of  kings ! 

At  Christma^tiaie,  be  careful  of  jrour  fome. 
See  the  old  tenants*  taUe  be  the  same ; 
Then,  if  you  woukl  send  up  the  brawner^s  head. 
Sweet  rosemary  and  ba3rs  around  it  spread : 
His  foaming  tusks  let  some  large  pippin  grace, 
.  Or  midst  those  thundering  speafs  an  orenge  iplace; 
Sauce  like  himself,  offensive  to  its  foes, 
The  roguish  mustard,  dangerous  to  the  nose. 
Sack  and  the  welUspic'd  bippocms  the  wine,' 
Wassail  the  bowl  with  ancient  ribbands  tine, 
Ponidge  wit||  plaiDf^  and  tiukdya  with  tiie  cblne. 


If  you  peri^ps  would  tty  som*  dish  tndOkown, 
Which  more  peculiariy  you'd  make  yuur  own. 
Like  ancient  sailora  still  regard  the  coast. 
By  venturing  out  too  for  you  may  be  losL 
By  roasting  thtft  which  your  forefothers  botTd, 
And  boiling  what  they  roasted,  much  is  spoil'd. 
That  cook  fo  British  palates  is  complete. 
Whose  savoury  hand  gives  turns  to  common  meat. 

Though  cooks  are  often  man  of  pregnant  wit. 
Through  nioeness  of  their  subject,  fow  hare  writ. 
In  what  an  aukwani  sound  that  ballad  ran. 
Which  with  this  blustering  paragraph  b^an: 

**  There  was  a  prince  of  Lubberland, 
A  potentate  of  high  command, 
Ten  thousand  bakers  did  attend  him. 
Ten  thousand  brewers  did  befriend  bin; 
These  brought  bim  kissing-omsfcs,  and  those 
Brought  him  amall-beer  before  ha  rose.* 

The  author  raises  mountains  seaaing'  foil. 
But  all  the  cry  fSroduees  little  mooif 
So,  if  you  sue  a  beggar  for  a  hooae. 
And  have  a  verdict,  what  d'  ye  gain  ?  A  tooae! 
Homer  more  modest,  if  we  aeareh  his  books. 
Will  sbow  OS  that  his  heroes  all  were  cooka^ 
How  tov^  Patroclos  with  Achillea  joins. 
To  quarter  out  the  ox,  and  spit  the  loins. 
Oh  could  that  poet  live !  could  he  Mheme 
Thy  journey,  Lister,  in  immoiial  verse ! 

"  Muse,  sing  the  man  that  did  to  Paria  90, 
That  he  might  taste  th^ir  soups,  and  amsbroomf 
know!" 

Ob,  how  would  Homer  praisetfaeir  dsneieg  dogs. 
Their  stinking  cheese,  and  frioasee  of  frags ! 
He  *d  raise  no  fobles,  sing  no  flagrant  lie. 
Of  boys  with  custard  ehoakkl  at  Newberry ; 
But  their  whole  courses  you'd  entirely  aee» 
How  all  Uieir  parU  from  first  to  last  agfee. 

If  yon  all  sorts  of  persons  would  engage. 
Suit  well  your  eatables  to  every  age^ 

The  fovourite  child,  thsit  juat-begins  to  prattle, 
And  throws  away  his  silver  bells  end  rattle. 
Is  very  humoursome,  and  makes  great  clutter. 
Till  he  has  windows  on  bis  bread  and  hnteber : 
He  for  repeated  supper-meat  wiH  ciy, . 
But  won't  tell  mammy  what  he'd  keve,  or  wtiy«. 

The  smootti-focM  youth,  Ihat  has  ne«vguardiaB8 
chose. 
From  play-house  steps  to  siqiper  «t  the  Rose, 
Where  he  a  main  or  t^  at  random  throws : 
Squandering  of  wealth,  im^patientof  advice. 
His  eating  must  be  little,  costly,  nice. 

Maturer  age,  to  this  delight  grown  sUnage, 
Each  night  frequents  litsclub  behind  the  'ChangP, 
Expecting  there  firagality  and  health. 
And  honour  rising  from  a  shefiflf^s  Wealth : 
Unless  he  some  insorance^inner  leeks, 
Tis  very  rarely  he  frequents  Poetack:*s. 
Rut  then  old  age,  by  stUl  intruding  years, 
TormenU  the  feeble  heart  with  anxioua  lean; 
Morose,  perverse  in  humour,  difident. 
The  more  he  still  abounds,  the  leas  contcBft; 
His  larder  and  his  kitchen  too -observes, 
And  now,  lest  he  should  want  hereafter,  starre$; 
Thinks  scorn  of  all  the  present  age  can  give. 
And  none  these  threescore  years  knew  howto  liY«« 
But  now  the  cook  must  pass  through  aSI  degrees, , 
And  by  his  art  discordant  tempers  please. 
And  minister- to  health  and  to  disease.    "* 

Far  from  the  parioor  have  your  hilofaen  placVJ^ 
DainUes^mey  in  tjbair  WMkiag  be  din^nMHl 
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Ib  private  diwr  your  povHry,  oleui  yoar  tripe. 
And  fiDm  your  eels  t^r  slimj  sobfitence  wipe. 
Let  cniel  offices  be  done  by  niglit, 
For  they  who  like  the  tbinff  abhor  the  sight 
Neit,  let  discretion  modente  your  cost. 
And,  when  you  tieat,  ^ne  coones  be  the  most. 
I^  never  fresh  machines  your  pnstry  try» 
Ud^  grsndecs  or  nuM^istnites  are  by : 
Then  you  may  pat  a  dwarf  into  a  pie. 
Or»  if  you'd  fright  an  aldennan  and  mayor. 
Within  a  pasty  lodge  a  living  hare ; 
Then  midst  their  gravest  furs  shall  mirth  arise, 
And  all  the  Guild  porsue  wkh  joyful  cries. 

Crowd  not  your  table :  let  your  number  be 
^Not  more  than  4even,  and  never  less  than  three. 

Ti  s  the  dessert  that  graces  ail  the  feast. 
For  an  ill  end  disparages  the  rest : 
A  tboosaod  things  well  done,  and  one  fbrgot. 
Defaces  obligation  by  that  Uot. 
Make  your  transparent  sweet*meats  truly  nice. 
With  Indian  sagnr  and  Arabian  spice : 
And  kt  your  various  creams  encircled  be 
With  swelling  fruit  just  ravishM  from  the  tree. 
Let  plates  and  dishes  be  from  China  brought. 
With  lively  paint  and  earth  transparent  wrought. 
The  feast  now  done,  disoouxses  are  renewed. 
And  witty  arguments  with  mirth  pursued. 
1^  cheerful  maater,  'midst  his  jovial  friends, 
His  glass  ^  to  their  best  wishes*'  recommends. 
The  gnce^up  follows  to  his  sovereign's  health. 
And  to  his  country,  **  plenty,  peace,  and  wealth." 
Perfonning  then  the  piety  of  grace. 
Each  man  that  pleases  re-assumes  his  place ; 
While  at  his  gate,  from  such  abundant  store. 
He  showers  hta  god-like  Ueseings  on  the  poor. 

In  days  of  old,  our  iitthers  went  to  war, 
Eipectlng  sturdy  blows  and  hardy  &re : 
Their  beef  they  often  in  their  murrions  stew'd. 
And  in  their  bnafcet^hilts  their  beverage  brew'd.. 
Some  officer  perhaps  might  give  consent, 
To  a  large  covered  pipkin  in  his  tent. 
Where  every  thing  that  every  soldier  got, 
Fowl,  bacon,  cabbage,  mutton,  and  what  not, 
Was  all  thrown  into  bank,  and  went  to  pot 
But,  when  our  conquests  were  extensive  grown, 
And  thfough  the  world  our  British  worth  was 

known, 
Weshh  on  commanders  then  flow'd  in  apace. 
Their  champaign  sparkled  equal  with  their  hice; 
Snails,  beccofiooe,  ortolans,  were  sent 
To  grace  the  levee  of  a  general's  tent  j 
In  their  gilt  plate  all  delicates  were  seen. 
And  what  was  earth  before  became  a  rich  terrene. 
When  the  young  players  once  get  to  [Blington> 
Tbey  fondly  think  Chat  allrthe  world's  their  own : 
Frentjces,  parish-clerks,  ami  Hectors  meet ; 
He  that  i^drunk,  <»r  bullied,  pays  the  treat. 
Their  talk  is  loose ;  and  o^er  the  bouncing  ale 
At  conttables  and  justices  they  rail ; 
>i'ot  thinking  cutlard  such  a  serious  thing. 
That  cemmoo-oouncil  men  'twill  thither  bring ; 
Where  many  a  man,  at  variance  with  bis  wife. 
With  softening  mead  and  cheese-cake  ends  the 
strife.  [discourse, 

^^D  squires  come  there,  and,  with  their  meati 
Render  the  kitchen,  which  they  sit  in«  worse. 
Midvives  demure,  and  chamber-maids  most  gay, 
'  Foremen  that  pick  the  box  and  come  to  play, 
.  Here  find  their  entertainment  at  the  height. 
In  creaiaaad  codlings  leveUiag  with  delight 


What  these  Approve  the  great  men  will  dislike: 
But  here 's  the  art,  if  you  the  palate  strike ; 
By  numagement  of  common  things  so  well, 
That  what  was  thought  the  meanest  shall  excd ; 
While  others  strive  in  vain,  all  persons  own 
Such  dishes  could  be  drtiss'd  by  you  aione. 

When  straitea'd  in  your  time,  and  servants  few. 
You  '11  rightly  then  compose  an  ambigue : 
Where  first  and  second  course,  and  your  dessert,^ 
All  in  one  singrle  table  have  their  part 
From  such  a  vast  confusion  'tis  delight. 
To  find  the  jarring  elements  unite, 
And  raise  a  structure  grateful  to  the  sight 

Be  not  too  far  by  old  example  led. 
With  caution  now  we  in  their  footsteps  tread : 
The  French  our  relish  help,  and  well  supply 
The  want  of  things  too  gross  by  decency. 
Our  fathers  most  admired  their  sauces  sweet. 
And  ofteu  ask'd  for  sugar  with  their  meat ; 
They  buttered  currants  on  fkt  veal  bestowed. 
And  rumps  of  beef  with  virgin-honey  8trew*d. 
Insipid  taste,  old  friend,  to  them  who  Paris  know. 
Where  rocombole,  shallot,  and  the  rank  gariic^ 
gt^w, 
Tom  Bold  did  first  begin  the  strolling  mart. 
And  drove  about  his  turnips  in  a  cart ; 
Sometimes  his  wife  the  citizens  would  please. 
And  from  the  same  machine  sell  pecks  of  pease; 
Then  pippins  did  in  wheel-barrows  abound. 
And  oranges  in  whim^sey-boaMli  went  round : 
Bess  Hoy  first  found  it  troublesome  to  bawl. 
And  therefore  plac'd  her  cherries  on  a  stall ; 
Her  currants  there  and  gooseberries  were  spread. 
With  the  enticing  gold  of  ginger-bread : 
But  flounders,  sprats,  and  cucumbers  were  cried. 
And  every  8<mnd  and  every  voice  was  tried. 
At  last  the  law  this  hideous  din  suppress'd. 
And  order'd  that  the  Sunday  should  have  rest ;    . 
And  that  no  njrmph  her  noisy  food  should  sell. 
Except  it  were  new  milk  ur  mackareL 

There  is  no  dish  but  what  our  cooks  have  made. 
And  merited  a  charter  by  their  trade. 
Not  French  kickshaws,  or  oglios  brought  from 

Spain, 
Alone  have  found  improvement  from  thcnr  brain; 
But  pudding,  brawn,  and  white-pots,  own'd  to  bo  # 
Th'  effects  of  native  ingenuity. 

Our  British  fleet,  which  now  commands  the 
Might  glorious  wreaths  of  victory  obtain,    [main. 
Would  they  tsJte  time;  would  they  with  leisure 
work,  [pork; 

With  care  would  salt  their  beef,  and  cnre  their 
Would  boil  their  liquor  well  whene'er  they  brew. 
Their  conquest  half  is  to  the  victualler  due.    « 
Because  that  thrift  and  abstinence  are  good^ 
As  many  things  if  rightly  understood. 
Old  Cross  condemns  tUX  persons  to  be  fopis. 
That  oan*t  regale  themselves  with  mutton-chops. 
He  often  for  stoft  beef  to  Bedlam  runs. 
And  the  clean  rummer,  as  the  pest-house,  shuni* 
Sometimes  poor  jack  and  onions  are  his  dish. 
And  then  he  saints  those  friars  who  stink  of  fish. 
As  for  myself,  I  take  him  to  abstaho, 
Who'has  good  meat,  with  decency,  though  plain  : 
But,  though  my  edge  be  not  too  nicely  set. 
Yet  I  another's  appetite  may  whet ; 
May  teach  him  when  to  buy,  when  season 's  past. 
What  *s  stale,  what  choice,  what  plentiful,  what 

waste. 
And  lead  him  through  the  varioos  niase  of  taste. 
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The  ftindameiital  principle  of  all 
Is  what  ingeoiovs  cooks  i^  rdUh  call; 
For,  when  the  market  sends  in  loads  of  food, 
They  all  are  tasteless  till  that  makes  them  good.  ' 
Besides,  'tis  no  ignoble  piece  of  care,     ' 
To  know  for  whom  it  is  you  would  prepare : 
You*d  please  a  friend,  or  reconcile  a  brother, 
A  testy  father,  or  a  hau^ty  mother  f 
Would  mollify  a  judge,  would  cram  a  squire. 
Or  else  some  smiles  fi-om  court  3rou  may  desire ; 
Or  would,  periiaps,  some  hasty  supper  gi^e. 
To  show  the  splendid  state  in  which  you  IItc. 
Pursuant  to  that  interest  you  propose. 
Must  all  your  wine  and  all  your  meat  be  chose. 
Let  men  and  manners  every  dish  adapt : 
IVbo'd  force  his  pepper  where  his  guests  are  eUfftf 
A  cauldron  of  fat  beef  and  stoop  of  ale 
On  the  huzzaing  mob  shall  more  prevail. 
Than  if  you  give  them  with  the  nicest  art 
Hagouu  of  peacocks  brains,  or  filbert-tart 

The  French  by  soups  and  hattt'gouts  glory  raise, 
And  their  desires  all  terminate  in  praise. 
The  thrifty  maxim  of  the  wary  Dutch 
Is,  to  aave  all  the  money  they  can  touch : 
**  Hans,"  cries  the  &ther,  "  see  a  pin  lies  there ; 
A  pin  a  day  will  fetch  a  groat  a  year. 
To  your  five  fi&rthings  join  three  fiu-things  more ; 
And  they,  if  added,  make  your  halfpence  four!'* 
Thus  may  your  stock  by  management  increase, 
>  Yourwars  shall  gain-you  more  than  Britain's  peace. 
Where  love  of  wealth  and  rusty  coin  prevail. 
What  hopes  of  sugarHl  cakes  or  buttered  ale  ? 

Cooks  garnish  out  some  tables^  some  they  fill. 
Or  In  a  prudent  mixture  show  their  skill: 
Clog  not  your  constant  meals ;  for  dishes  few 
Increase  the  appetite,  when  choice  and  new. 
£v*n  they,' who  will  extravagance  profess. 
Have  still  an  inward  hatred  for  excess : 
Meat,  forc'd  too  much,  untouched  at  table  lies. 
Few  care  for  carving  trifles  in  disguise. 
Or  that  fantastic  dish  some  call  surprise. 
When  pleasures  to  the  eye  and  palate  meet. 
That  cook  has  render'd  his  great  work  complete : 
His  glory  far,  like  Sur-loin^s  knighthood,  flies ; 
Immortal  made»  as  Kit-cat  by  his  pies. 

Good-nature  must  some  failings  overlook, 
Not  wilfolness,  but  errours  of  the  coo1(. . 
A  string  won*t  always  give  the  sound  designed 
By  the  musician^s  touch  and  heavenly  mind : 
Nor  will  an  arrow  frofn  the  Parthian  bow 
Still  to  thedestin'd  point  direcUy  go. 
Perhaps  no  salt  is  thrown  about  the  dish. 
Or  no  fried  parsley  scatter'd  on  the  fish,^ 
$hall  1  in  passion  from  my  dinner  fly. 
And  hopes  of  pardon  to  my  cook  deny. 
For  things  which  carelessness  might  oversee, 
And  all  mankind  commit  as  well  as  he  ^ 
I  with  compassion  once  may  overtook 
A  skewer  sent  to  table  by  my  cook : 
But  think  not  therefore  tamely  TU  permit 
That  he  should  daily  the  same  fault  commit. 
For  fear  the  rascal  send  me  up  the  spit !  ^ 

Poor  Roger  Fowler  had  a  generous  mind, 
Nor  would  submit  to  have  bis  hand  confined. 
But  aimM  at  all ;  yet  never  could  excel 
In  any  thing  but  stuffing  of  his  veal : 
But,  when  that  dish  was  in  perfection  seen. 
And  that  alone,  would  it  not  move  your  spleen  ? 
'TIS  true,  in  a  long  work,  soft  slumbers  creep. 
And  gently  sink  Uie  artist  into  sleep. 


£v>n  Lamb  himself,  at  the  moat  aolemn  frast. 
Might  have  some  chargers  not  exactly  drest. 

Tables  should  be  like  pictures  to  the  8i^t» 
Some  dishes  cast  in  shade,  some  spread  in  li^it» 
Some  at  a  distance  brighten,  some  near  band» 
Where  ease  may  all  their  delicace  command : 
Some  should  be  mov*d  when  broken ;  others  last 
Through  the  whole  treat,  incentive  to  the  tastek 

Locket,  by  many  labours  feeble  grown. 
Up  from  the  kitchen  caird  his  eldest  son : 
"  Though  wise  thyself,''  says  he,  **  tbougb  taught 

by  me. 
Yet  fix  this  sentence  in  thy  memory: 
There  are  some  certain  things  that  don't  excel* 
And  yet  we  say  are  tokrahbf  well : 
There^s  many  worthy  men  a  lawyer  prize. 
Whom  they  distinguish  as  of  middle  size. 
For  pleading  well  at  bar,  or  turning  books; 
But  thks  is  not,  my  son,  the  fate  of  cooks. 
From  whose  mysterious  art  true  pleasure  springs 
To  stall  of  garter,  and  to  thrtme  of  kings. 
A  simple  scene,  a  disobliging  soQg, 
Which  no  way  to  the  main  design  belong. 
Or  were  they  absent  never  would  be  misa'd. 
Have  made  a  well-wrought  comedy  be  hisil*d : 
So  in  a  feast  no  inteimediate  fiiult 
Will  be  allowed ;  but,  if  not  best,  *Us  Qattght"* 

He  that  of  feeble  nerves  and  joints  complains. 
From   niue-pins,  coits,  and  Crom  traii^baU,  ab- 
stains; 
Cudgels  avoids,  and  shuns  the  wresUing-plaoe, 
Lest  vinegar  resound  his  loud  disgrace. 
But  every  one  to  cookery  pretends; 
Nor  maid  nor  mistress  e'er  consult  their  fnends. 
But,  sir,  if  you  would  roast  a  pig,  be  firee. 
Why  not,  with  Brawn,  with  Locket,  or  with  me  > 
We*ll  see  when  'tis  enough,  when  both  eyes  out. 
Or  if  it  wants  the  nice  concluding  bout : 
B^t,  if  it  lies  too  long,  the  crackling's  pall'd. 
Not  by  the  drugging-box  to  be  recaU'd« 

Our  Cambrian  fsttiiers,  sparing  in  their  food. 
First  broiPd  their  hunt(*d  goats  on  bars  of  wood. 
Sliarp  hunger  was  their  seasoning,  or  they  took 
Snch  salt  as  issued  from  the  native  rock. 
Their  sallading  was  never  for  to  seek. 
The  poignant  water-grass,  or  savoury  leek  ; 
Until  the  British  bards  adom'd  this  isle. 
And  taught  them  how  to  roast,  and  how  to  Iwil : 
Then  Taliessin  rose,  and  sweetly  strung 
His  British  harp,  instructing  whilst  he  sung : 
Taught  them  that  honesty  they  still  possess. 
Their  truth,  their  open  heart,  their  modest  dress. 
Duty  to  kindred,  constancy  to  friends. 
And  inward  worth,  which  always  recommends  ; 
Contempt  of  wealth  and  pleasure,  to  appear 
To  all  mankind  with  hospitable  cheer. 
In  after-^ges,  Arthur  taught  his  knighu 
At  his  round  table  to  record  their  fights. 
Cities  eraz'd,  encampments  forc'd  in  field. 
Monsters  subdued,  and  hideous  tyrants  qudl'd. 
Inspired  that  Cambrian  soul  which  ne'er  can  yield. 
Then  Quy,  the  pride  of  Warwick,  truly  great* 
To  foture  heroes  due  example  set. 
By  his  capacious  cauldron  made  appear. 
From  whence  the  spirits  rise,  and  strength  of 

war. 
The  present  age,  to  gallafttry  inclin'd. 
Is  pleas'd  with  vast  improvements  of  the  mind. 
He,  that  of  honour,  wit,  and  mirth,  partakes. 
May  be  a  fit  companion  o'er  beef-steaks  ^ 
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His  Dsme  may  be  to  future  times  enroird  • 

In  Estcourt's  book  3,  whose  gridiron*s  iram'd  of 

gold. 
Scorn  not  these  lines,  desfgn'd  to  let  you  knov 
Profit!'  that  from  a  well-plac'd  table  flow. 
Tis  a  sage  question,  if  the  art  of  cooks 
Is  lodgM  by  Nature,  or  attain*d  by  bookt : 
TTiat  n^axi  will  never  frame  a  noble  treat, 
Whose  whole  dependence  lies  in  some  receipt: 
Then  by  pure  Nature  every  thing  is  spoiled, 
She  knoH's  no  more  than  8tew»d,  bak*d,  roast,  and 

boilM. 
When  An  and  Nature  join,  th'  effect  will  be 
Some  nice  ragout,  or  cliarming  fricasee. 

The  lad  that  would  his  genius  so  advance. 
That  on  the  rope  he  might  securely  dance, 
From  tender  years  enures  himself  to  pains, 
To  sunmier's  parching  heat,  and  winter's  rains, 
And  from  the  fire  of  wine  and  love  abstains ; 
Ko  artist  can  his  hautboy's  stops  command, 
Unless  some  skilful  master  form  his  hand  : 
But  gentry  take  their  cooks  though  never  tried  ; 
It  seems  no  more  to  them  than  up  and  ride. 
Preferments  granted  thus  show  him  a  fool, 
That  dreads  a  parent*s  check,  or  rods  at  school. 
Ox-cheek  when  hot,  and  wardens  bak'd,  some 

cry;  « 

But  tis  with  an  intention  men  should  buy. 
Others  abound  with  such  a  plenteous  store, 
That,  if  youni  let   them   treat,  they'll  ask  no 

more: 
And  'tis  the  vast  ambition  of  their  soul, 
To  see  their  port  admired,  and  table  full. 
But  then,  amidst  that  cringing  fawning  crowd, 
Who  talk  so  very  much,  and  iangh  so  loud. 
Who  with  such  grace  his  honoui-'s  actions  praise, 
How  well  he  fences,  dances,  sings,  and  plays ; 
Tell  him  his  livery's  rich,  his  chariot's  fine. 
How  choice  his  meat,  and  delicate  his  wine ; 
Surrounded  thus,  how  should  the  youth  descry 
Tlic  happiness  of  friendship  from  a  lie  ? 
Friend<!  act  with,  cautious  temper  when  sincere  ; 
But  flattering  impudence  is  void  of  care : 
So  at  an  Irish  funeral  appears 
A  train  of  drabs  with  mercenary  tears  ; 
Who,wringing  oft'  their  hands,  with  hideous  moan, 
Know  not  his  name  for  whom  they  seem  to  groan  ; 
While  real  grief  with  silent  steps  proceeds, 
And  love  unfcign'd  with  inward  passion  bleeds. 
Hard  fate  of  wealth !  Were  lords  as  butchers  wise, 
They  from  their  meat  would  banish  all  the  flics ! 
The  Persian  kings  with  wine  and  massy  bowl, 
SearchM  to  the  dark  recesses  of  the  soul ; 
That,  so  laid  open,  no  one  mirht  pretend. 
Unless  a  man  of  worth,  to  be  their  friend. 
But  now  the  guests  their  patrons  undermine ; 
And  slander  them,  for  giving  them  their  wine. 

'  That  is,  «<  be  admitted  a  member  of  The  Beef- 
8t<ak  Club.** — Richard  Estcourt,  who  was  a  player 
and  dramatic  writer,  is  celebrated  in  the  Spectator, 
as  possessed  of  a  spriirhtly  w't,  and  an  easy  and 
Mtiual  politeness.  His  company  was  much  co- 
veted by  the  great,  on  account  of  his  qualifications 
M  a  boon  companion.  When  the  famous  B  cf- 
«teak  Dub  was  first  instituted,  he  had  the  office  of 
ptDvidore  assigned  him ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  dstinc- 
^on,  used  to  wear  a  small  gridiron  of  gold  hung 
•bout  his  neck  with  a  green  silk  riband.  He  died 
in  the  year  1713.    N. 

VOL.  IX. 


Great  men  have  dearly  thus  companions  bought: 
Unless  by  tliesc  instructions  they'll  be  taught. 
They  spread   the   net,  and  will  themselves   be 
caught. 
Were  Horace,  that  great  master,  now  alive, 
A  feast  with  wit  and  judgment  he'd  contrive. 
As  thus: — Supposing  that  you  would  rebearse 
A  labour'd  work,  and  every  dish  a  verse  5 
He'd  say,  "  Mend  this,  and  t'other  line,  and  this." 
If  after  trial  it  were  still  amiss, 
He'd  bid  you  give  it  a  new  turn  of  face. 
Or  set  some  dish  more  curious  in  its  place. 
if  you  persist,  he  would  not  strive  to  move 
A  passion  so  delightful  as  self-love. 

We  should  submit  our  treats  to  critics'  view. 
And  every  prudent  cook  should  read  Bossu. 
Judgment  provide^:  the  mc^t  in  season  fit, 
AVhich  by  the  genius  drest,  its  sauce  is  wit. 
Good  beef  for  men,  pudding  for  youth  and  age. 
Come  up  to  the  decorum  of  the  stage. 
The  critic  strikes  out  all  that  is  mot  just. 
And  *tis  ev*n  so  the  butler  chips  his  crust. 
Poets  and  pastry-cooks  will  be  the  same, 
Since  both  of  thnm  their  images  must  frame. 
Chimeras  from  the  poet's  fancies  flow : 
The  cool^  contrives  his  shapes  in  reat  dough. 
When  Truth 'Commands,  tbere^s  no  man  can 
offend. 
That  with  a  modest  love  correct*  his  friend. 
Though  'tis  in  toasting  bread,  or  buttering  pease, 
So  the  reproof  has  temper,  kindness,  ease. 
But  why  should   we  reprove   when   faults   are 

small  ? 
Because  'tis  better  to  have  none  at  all. 
There's  often  weight  in  things  that  seem  the  least. 
And  our  most  trifling  follies  raise  the  jest. 

'TIS  by  his  cleanliness  a  cook  must  please  ; 
A  kitchen  will  admit  of  no  disease. 
The  fowlf^r  and  the  huntsman  both  may  nm 
Amidst  that  dirt  which  he  must  nicely  shim. 
Empedocles,  a  sage  of  oW,  would  raise 
A  name  immortal  by  unusual  ways ; 
At  last  his  fancies  grew  so  very  odd, 
He  thought  by  roasting  to  be  mac^e  a  god. 
Though  fat,  he  leapt  with  his  unwiekUy  stuff 
In  Etna's  flames,  so  to  have  fire  enough'. 
Were  my  cook  fat,  and  I  a  stander-by, 
I'd  rather  than  himself  his  fish  should  fry. 

There  are  some  persons  so  excessive  rude. 
That  to  your  private  table  they'll  intrude. 
In  vain  you  fly,  in  vainpretend  to  fiast; 
Turn  like  a  fox,  th^'ll  catch  you  at  the  last. 
You  must,  since  bars  and  doors  are  no  defence, 
Ev'n  quit  your  house  as  in  a  pestilence. 
Be  quick,  nay  very  quick,  or  he'll  approach, 
Aud,  as  you're  scampering,  ^op   you  in  your 

coach. 
Then  thihk  of  all  your  sins,  and  you  will  see. 
How  right  your  guilt  and  punishment  agree: 
Perhaps  no  tender  pity  could  pi*evail, 
But  you  would  throw  some  debtor  into  gaol. 
Now  mark  th»  effect  of  this  prevailing  curse. 
You  are  detain'd  by  something  that  is  worse. 

Were  it  in  my  election,  I  should  choose. 
To  meet  a  ravenous  wolf  or  bear  got  loose. 
He'll  eat  and  talk,  and  talking  still  will  eat. 
No  quarter  from  the  parasite  you'll  get ; 
But,  like   a  leech  well  fix'd,  he'll  sack  what's 

good. 
And  never  part  till  Mtisfied  with  blood. 
t 
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LJETTEE    IX> 

ro  Mr,  


I  MUST  communicate  my  happiness  to  you,  bc- 
rause  you  are  so  much  my  friend  as  to  rejoice  at  it 
I  Home  days  ago  met  with  an  old  acquaintance,  a 
curious  piTSioii,  of  whom  1  inqiiiriHl  if  he  had  Been 
the  book  concerning  soups  and  sauces.  He  told 
me  he  had;  but  that  he  had  but  a  very  slight  view 
of  it,  the  person  who  was  master  of  it  not  b<-inp 
wiUirtg  to  part  with  so  valuabie  a  rarity  out  of  his 
closet.  1  desirt»d  him  to  gi'^e  me  what  account 
he  could  of  it.  He  says,  that  it  is  a  very  hand- 
some octavo; "for,  ever  since  0»e  days  of  Ogilby, 
good  paper,  and  good  print,  and  fine  cuts,  make  a 
book  become  ingenioin^,  and  brighten  up  an  author 
stranjrely ;  that  there  is  a  copious  index  ;  and  at 
the  end  a  catalogue  of  all  the  docrtor's  works,  con- 
cerning cockles,  English  beetles,  snails,  spiders, 
that  get  up  into  the  air  and  throw  us  down  cob- 
webs, a  monster  vomited  up  by  a  baker,  and  such 
like ;  which,  if  caixjfiiHy  peiused,  would  wonder- 
fully improve  us.  There  is,  it'Wms,  no  manu- 
script of  it  In  England,  nor  any  other  country  that 
can  be  heard  of;  so  that  this  impression  is  from 
one  of  Humelbergius,  who,  as  my  friend  says,  hv 
does  not  believe  contrived  it  himself,  because  the 
things  are  so  very  much  out  of  the  way,  that  it  is 
not  probable  any  learned  man  would  set  himself 
seriously  to  work  to  invent  them.  He  tells  me  of 
this  ingenious  remark  made  by  tlwj  editor,  "That, 
whatever  manuscripts  there  mifihl  have  been,  they 
must  have  bcf;n  extremely  vicious  and  corrupt,  as 
being  written  out  by  the  cooks  themselves,  or 
some  of  their  friends  or  ser\'ants,  who  are  not  al- 
ways the  most  accurate."  And  then,  as  my  friend 
observed,  if  the  cook  had  used  it  much,  it  might, 
be  sullied  ;  the  cook,  perhaps,  not  always  licking 
his  fingers  when  he  had  occasion  for  it  I  should 
think  it  no  improvident  matter  for  the  state  to  or- 
der a  select  scrivener  to  transcribe  receipts,  lest 
ignorant  women  and  housekeepers  should  impose 
upon  future  ages  by  ill-spelt  and  uncorrect  receipts 
for  potting  of  lobsters,  or  pickling  of  turkeys. 
Ctplius  Apicius,  it  seems,  passes  for  the  author  of 
this  treatise ;  whose  science,  learning,  and  disci - 
pKne,  were  extremely  contemned,  and  almost  ab- 
horred, by  Seneca  and  the  Stoics,  as  introducing 
Juxury,  and  iufecting  the  manners  of  the  Romans ; 
and  so  lay  neglected  till  the  inferior  ages ;  but 
then  were  introduced,  as  being  a  help  to  physic, 
to  which  a  learned  author,  called  Donatus,  says, 
that  "  the  kitchen  is  a  handmaid."  I  remember 
in  our  days,  tliough  we  cattnot  in  every  respe.t 
come  Ui>  to  the  ancients,  that  by  a  very  good 
author  an  old  gentleman  is  introduced  as  making 
use  of  three  doctors,  Dr  Diet,  Dr./iuiet,  and  Dr. 
Merriman.  They,  are  reported  to  be  excellent 
physicians ;  and,  if  kept  at  a  constant'  pension, 
their,  fees  will  not  be  very  costly. 

It  seems,  as  my  friend  has  learnt,  there  were 
iwo  persons  that  bore  the  name  of  Apicius,  one 
under  the  republic,  the  other  in  the  time  ot*  Tibe- 
rius, who  is  recorded  by  Pliny,  •*  to  have  had 
"  H  great  deal  of  wit  and  judgment  in  all  atfairs  tliar 
related  to  eating,"  an<l  consequently  has  his  name 
affixed  to  many  sorU  of  liUXttuLetA  and  pctocakes. 


Nor  were  emperors  less  contributors  to  »o  maA.  aft 
undertakinj:,  as  Vttellius,  Commodas,>Diaifis  Jo* 
lianus,  and  Varius  Heliogabalus,  whose  imperial 
names  are  prefixed  to  manifold  receipts ;  the  last 
of  which  emperors  had  the  peculiar  glory  of  first 
making  sausages  of  shrimps,  crabs,  oysters, 
prawns,  and  lobsters.  And  these  sausages  behtg 
mentioned  ^  by  the  author  which  the  editor  pub- 
lishes, firom  that  and  many  other  arguments  the 
learned  doctor  irrefragabiy  maintains,  that  the 
book,  us  now  printed,  could  not  be  transcribed  till 
after  the  time  of  Heliogabalus,  who  gloried  in  the 
titles  of  Apicinsand  Vitellibs.more  than  Antoniniis, 
who  had  gained  his  reputation  by  a  temperate, 
austere,  and  solid  virtue.  And,  it  seems,  under 
his  administration,  a  person  that  found  oat  a  new 
soup  might  have  as  great  a  reward,  as  Divlce  or 
Daropier'might  expect  for  finding  a  new  coiitinent. 
My  friend  says,  tfic  editor  tells  us  of  unbeard-of 
dainties ;  bow  **  JEsopus  had  a  supper  of  the 
tongues  of  birds  that  could  speak ;»»  and  that  **  his 
daughter  regaled  on  pearls,"  though  he  does  not 
tell  us  bow  she  dressed  them  ;  how  •*  Horterrsins 
left  ten  thousand  pipes  of  wine  in  his  cellaf ,  for 
his  heir's'tlrinking;"  how  ''Vedius  Pollio  fed  his 
fish-ponds  with  maif^  flesh ;"  and  how  «*  Caesar 
bought  six  thousand  weight  of  lampreys  for  hii 
triumphal  supper."  Ife-says,  the  editor  proves 
equally  to  a  demonstration,  by  the  proportioDS 
and  quantities  set  down,  and  the  nanseousnesa  of 
the  ingredients,  that  the  dinners  of  the  emperors 
were  ordered  by  their  physicians;  and  that  the 
recipe  was  taken  by  the  cook,  as  the  coll^ate 
doctors  would  do  their  bills,  to  a  modem  apothe- 
cary; and  that  this  custom  was  taken  from  the 
Kgyptians ;  and  that  this  method  continued  till 
the  Ooths  and  Vandals  over-ran  the  western  em- 
pwe  (  and  that  they,  by  use,  exercise,  and  necessity 
of  abstinence,  introduced  the  eating  of  cheese  and 
venison  without  those  additional  saoces,  which 
the  physicians  of  old  found  out  to  restore  the  de^ 
praved  appetites  of  snch  great  men  as  had  lost 
their  stomachs  by  an  excess  of  luxury.  Out  of 
the  ruins  of  Erasistratus's  book  of  eadttfe,  Gfancus 
Lorrensi^  of  cow-Aeet,  Mithsecus  of  Aot-poe-.,  D(o~ 
nyshis  of  sugar-tops,  Agis  of  pickled  broom^-budM^ 
Epinetus  of  sadc-parset,  Euthedemus  of  apple- 
dumpling$t  Hegesippcis  of  bUtek^pudding,  Crito  of 
sowed  mackartl,  Stephaniis  of  iem&n-creitiii^  Ar- 
chites  of  h»f^*S'karstet,  Aoesthw  of  ^tftce-manna- 
flade^  Hickesius  of  potted  pigeons.  Diodes  oi  swetu 
breads,  and  Philistion  of  oat-c«Jk^i  and  feeveral 
other  such  authoi*8,  the  great  Homelbergras  cofki> 
posed  his  annotations  upon  Apicius ;  whose  i«- 
ceipt8,^hmi  part  of  Tally,  Livy,  and  Tadtos,  have 
been  neglected  and  lost,  were  prevtrved  in  the  ut- 
most parts  of  Transylvania,  for  the  peculiar  palate 
of  the  tns?eniou8  editor.  Latinos  Latin ius  finds 
fault  with  several  diidies  of  Apicius,*  and  is  pleased  ^ 
to  say  they  are  nauseous;  but  our  editor  defends 
that  great  person,  by  showing  the  different  of  our 
customs ;  how  Plutarch  says,  •«  the  ancients-nsed 
no-  pepper,»»  wiiereas  all,  or  at  least  five  or  six  bun- 
dred,  of  Apicius's  delioates  were  seasoned  with  it. 
For  we  may  as  well  admii^e  that  some  West  Indians 
should  ab  tain  from  salt,  as  that  we  should  be  able 
to  bear  the  bitterness  of  hops  in  our  common 
drink :  and  therefore  we  should  not  be  averse  to 
rue,  cummin,  parsley-seed,  marsh-maltows,  ur 
nettles,  with  our  common  meat;  or  to  haTe  peppei^ 
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iioiiey,  salt,  yinegar,  raisins,  mustard  and  oil/ 
xoeiy  mastic,  and  cardamums,  strown  promis- 
c«u»sly  over  our  dinner,  when  t  comes  to  table. 
My  friend  tells  me  of  some  short  observations  he 
nuide  out  of  the  annotations,  which  he  owes  to  his 
ID^nory;  and  therefore  begs  pardon  if  in  some 
things  he  lOAy  mistake,  because  it  is  not  wilfully, 
as,  that  Papirius  Petrus  was  the  great  patron  of 
custard :  that  the  **  tttra^rmacom,  a  dish  much 
admired  by  the  emperors  Adrian  and  Alexander 
■Severus,  was  made  of  pheasant,  peacock,  a  wild 
tow's  hock  and  udder,  witii  a  bre^  pudding  over 
it;  and  that  the  name  and  reason  of  to  odd  a  dish 
are  to  be  sought  for  amongst  the  physicians." 

The  work  is  divided  into  ten  books;  of  which 
the  first  treats  of  soups  and  pickles,  and  amongst 
other  things  shows,  that  sauce-pans  were  tinned 
heiure  the  time  of  Pliny;  that  Oordian  used  a  glass 
of  bitter  in  a  morning ;  that  the  ancients  scalded 
their  wine ;  and  that  burnt  claret,  as  now  prac- 
tised, with  spice  and  sugar,  is  pernicious ;  that 
the  aduJteratiofl  of  wine  was  as  ancient  as  Cato ; 
that  hratBu  was  a  Hoinaa  dish,  which  Apicius  com- 
mas as  wouderf'id ;  its  sauce  then  was  mustard 
aoid  honey,  before  the  frequent  use  of  sugar :  nor 
were  soused  hogs-feet,  cheeks,  and  ears,  unknown 
to  those  ages.  It  is  very  probable,  they  were  not 
.  so  superstitious  as  to  have  so  great  a  delicate  only 
at  Christmas*  It  were  worth  a  dissertation  between 
two  learned  persons^  so  it  were  managed  with 
temper  and  candour,  to  know  whether  the  Britons 
taught  it  to  the  Romans,  or  whether  Caesar  intro- 
duced it  into  Britain :  and  it  is  strange  he  should 
take  no  notice  of  it;  whereas  be  has  recorded,  that 
th^  did  not  cat  hare's  flesh ;  that  the  ancients 
used  to  marinmte  their  fish,  by  frying  them  in  oil, 
•ad,  the  moment  they  were  taken  out,  pouring 
boiiing  vin^^ar  upon  them.  The  learned  annotator 
observes,  that  the  best  way  of  keeping  the  liquor  in 
oysters  Is,  by  laying  the  deep  shell  downwards ; 
and  by  this  means  Apicius  conveyed  oysters  to 
Tiberius  when  in  Parthia;  a  noble  invention,  since 
made  use  of  at  jColohester  with  most  admirable 
Mccess !  What  estates  might  Brawn  or  Locket 
liave  got  iu  those  days,  when  Apicius,  only  for 
boiling  sprouts  after  a  new  fashion,  deservedly 
caaae  into  the  good  graces  of  Drosqi,  who  then 
commanded  the  Roman  armies ! 

The  first  book  having  treated  of  sauces  or  stand- 
ing^pickles  for  relish,  which  are  used  in  most  of 
th€  succeeding  receipts ;  the  second  has  a  glorious 
subject,  of  sausages,  both  with  skins  and  without, 
wUicb  contains  matters  no  less  refararkable  than 
the  lonner.  Tbe  aacients  that  were  delicate  in 
ttMir  eating  prepared  their  own  mushrooms  with 
an  an>ber,or  at  least  a  silver  kail)»  ;  where  the  an- 
notator shows  elegantly,  against  Uardouinus,  that 
the  whole  knife,  and  not  only  the  handle,  was  of 
amber  or  silver,  lest  the  mstiness  of  an  ordinary 
Jknile  might  proive  iaiactioM.  This  is  a  nicety 
vhio^  I  hope  we  may  in  time  arrive  to;  (or  the 
Britons,  though  not  very  forward  in  inveatioBS, 
irct  are  out-done  by  no  nations  in  imitation  or  im- 
provements. 

The  thinl  book  is  of  such  edibles  as^are  pro- 
duced in  gardenow  The  Romans  ustd'nitrf,  to 
make  their  herbs  look  green ;  the  annotator  shows 
our  salt-pttic  atpreseat  to  differ  from  the  ancient 
ailrr.  Apicius  had  a  way  of  mhKing  them  first 
irtth  oil  Old  salt*  nod  10  boiling  tbeoi  wbich  Pliny 


commends.  But  the  present  receipt  Is,  to  let  the 
water  bojl  wdl ;  throw  in  salt  and  a  bit  of  buttery 
and  so  not  only  sprouts  but  spinage  will  be  green. 
There  is  a  most  extraordinary  observation  of  the 
editor's,  to  which  I  cannot  but  agree;  that  it  is  a 
vulgar  error,  that  walnut-trees,  like  Russian  wives, 
thrive  the  better  for  being  beaten;  and  that  long 
poles  and  stones  are  used  by  boys  and  others  to 
get  the  firuit  down,  the  walnut-tree  being  so  very 
high  they  could  not  otherwise  reach  it,  rather  out 
of  kindness  to  themselves,  than  any  regard  to  the 
tree  ttiat  bears  it.  As  for  asparagus,  there  is  ad 
excellent  remark,  that,  according?  to  Pliny,^hey 
were  the  great  care  of  the  ancient  gardeners,  and 
that  at  Ravenna  three  weighed  a  pound;  but  that 
in  £ngland  it  was  thought  a  rarity  when  a  hufi- 
drcd  of  them  weighed  thirty :  that  cucumbers  are 
apt  to  rise  in  the  stomach,  unless  pared,  or  boiled 
with  oil,  vinegar,  and  honey;  that  the  Egyptians 
would  drink  hard  without  any  disturbance,  because 
it  was  a  rule  for  them  to  have  always  boiled  cab- 
bage for  their  first  dish  at  supper:  that  the  best 
way  to  roast  onions  is  in  colewort  leaves,  for  fear 
of  burning  them :  that  beets  are  good  for  smiths, 
because  they,  working  at  the  fire,  are  generally 
costive :  that  Petronius  has  recorded  a  Kttle  old 
woman,  who  sold  thfe  agreste  olus  of  the  ancients ; 
which  honour  I  take  to  be  as  much  due  to  those 
who  in  our  days  cry  nettle-tops,  elder-buds,  and 
diver,  in  spring-time  very  wholesome. 

The  fourth  book  contains  the  universal  Art  of 
Cookery.  As  Matthaus  Sylvaticus  compOi^ed  the 
Pandects  of  Physic,  and  Justinian  those  of  Law  ; 
so  Apicius  has  done  the  Pandects  of  his  Art,  in 
this  book  which  bears  that  inscription.  The  first 
chapter  contains  the  admirable  receipt  of  a  sa- 
lacacaby  of  Apicius.  Bruise  in  a  mortar  parsley- 
seed,  dried  penn3rroyal,  dried  mint,  ginger,  green 
coriander,  raisins  stoned,  honey,  ^inegar,  oil,  and 
wine ;  put  them  into  a  cacatndum;  three  crusts  of 
pycentine  bread,  the  flesh  of  a  pullet,  goat  stones, 
vestine  cheese,  pine  kernels,  cucumbers,  dried 
onions  minced  small ;  pour  a  soup  over  it,  garnisb 
it  with  snow,  and  send  it  up  in  the  eacahulumm 
This  cocabulum  being  an  unusual  vessel,  my  friend 
went  to  his  dictionary,  where,  finding  an  odd  Mn- 
terpretation  of  it,  he  was  easily  persuaded,  from 
the  whimsicalness  of  the  composition,  and  the  fui'. 
tasticaluess  of  snow  for  its  garniture,  that  the  pro* 
perest  vessel  for  a  physician  to  prescribe,  to  send 
to  table  upon  that  occasion,  might  be  a  bed-pan. 
There  are  some  admirable  remarks  in  the  annota- 
tions to  the  second  chapter,  concerning  the 
dialogue  qf  Asellius  Sabinus,  who  introduces  a 
combat  between  mushrooms,  chats,  or  beca^ico*r, 
oysters,  aad  redwings ;  a  work  that  ought  to  be 
published :  for  the  same  annotator  observes,  that 
this  island  is  not  destitute  of  redwings,  though 
coming  to  us  only  in  the  hardest  weather,  and 
therefore  seldom  brought  fiit  to  our  tables ;  that 
the  chat$  come  to  us  in  April  and  breed,  and  about^ 
autumn  return  to  Afric;  that  experience  shows 
us  they  may  be  kept  in  cages,  fed  with  beef  or 
wether  mntton,  figs,  grapes,  and  minced  filberts, 
-being  dainties  not  unworthy  the  care  of  such  as 
would  preserve  our  British  dishes;  the  first  de- 
lighting in  hodv!;e-podge,  gallimaufries,  forcrd 
meats,  jussels,  and  salmaguiwiies ;  the  latter  in 
spear^ribs,  surluins,  ehines  and  barous;  aiid  thence 
oar  terms  of  art,  both  as  to  dressing  and  carving. 
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become  very  different ;  for  they,  lying  upon  a  sort 
of  couch,  could  not  have  carved  those  dishes  which 
our  ancestors,  when  they  sat  upon  forms,  usc^  to 
do.  But,  since  the  use  of  cushions  and  elbow- 
phairs,  and  the  editions  of  good  books  and  authors, 
it  may  be  hoped  in  time  we  may  come  up  to  them. 
For  indeed  hitherto  we  have  been  something  to 
blame ;  and  I  believe  few  of  us  have  suen  a  dish 
of  capon-stones  at  table;  (Iamb-stones  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  learned  annotator  that  we  have) 
for  the  art  of  making  capons  has  long  beetv  buried 
in  oblivion.  Varro,  the  great  Roman  antiquary, 
tells  ^us  how  to  do  it  by  burning  of  thtir  spurs; 
which,  occasioning  their  sterility,  makes  them  ca- 
pons in  effect,  though  those  parts  thereby  became 
more  large  and  tender. 

The  flith  book  is  of  pease-porridge;  under  which 
are  included,  frumetary,  watergruel,  milk-porridge, 
rice-uulk,  ilumarv,  stir-about,  and  the  like.  The 
Latin  or  rather  breek  name  is  ausprios ;  but  my 
friend  was  pleased  to  entitle  it  pmUagruel,  a  name 
used  by  {tabelais,  an  eminent  physician.  There 
are  some  very  remarkable  things  in  it ;  as,  the 
emperor  Julianus  had  seldom  any  thing  but  spoon- 
meat  at  Slipper:  that  the  herb  fenugreek,  with 
pickles,  oil,  and  wine,  was  a  Roman  dainty;  upon 
wiiich  the  oimotator  observes,  that  it  is  not  used  in 
our  kitchens,  for  a  certain  ungrateful  bitterness 
that  it  has;  and  that  it  is  plainly  a  physical  diet, 
that  will  give  a  stool ;  and  that,  mixed  with  oats, 
it  is  the  best  purge  for  horses :  an  excellent  inven- 
tion for  frugality,  that  nothing  might  be  lost;  for 
what  the  lord  did  not  eat,  he  might  send  to  his 
stable ! 

The  sixth  book  treats  of  wild-fowl;  how  to 
dre^s  ostriches,  (the  biggest,  gross^^st,  and  most 
difficult  of  digestion,  of  any  bind)  phcenicoptrices, 
^rrots,  &c. 

The  seventh  book  treats  of  things  snmptuoug  and 
C09tly,  and  therefore  chiefly  concerning  Jiog-meat ; 
in  which  the  Romans  came  to  that  excess,  that  the 
laws  forbad  the  u^aseof  hogs-harslet,  sweet-breads, 
«heeks,  &c.  at  their  public  suppers;  and  Cato, 
when  censor,  sought  to  restrain  the  extra^*agant 
use  of  brawn,  by  several  of  his  orations.  So  much 
regard  was  had  then  to  tlie  art  of  cookery,  that 
we  see  it  took  place  in  the  thoughts  of  the  wisest 
men,  and  bore  a  part  in  their  most  important 
councils.  But,  alas  !  the  degeneracy  of  our  pre- 
sent age  is  such,  that  I  believe  few  besides  the  an- 
notator know  the  excellency  of  a  virgin  sow,  espe- 
cially of  the  blndc  kind  brought  from  China ;  and 
how  to  make  the  most  of  her  liver,  lights,  brains, 
and  pettitoes;  and  to  vary  her  into  those  fifty 
dishes  which,  Pliny  says,  were  usually  made  of 
that  delicious  creature.  Besides,  Galen  tells  us 
more  of  its  excellencies :  **  That  fellow  that  eats 
'  bacon  for  two  or  three  days  before  he  is  to  box  or 
wrestle,  shall  be  nyuch  stronger  than  if  lie  should 
cat  the  best  roast  beef  or  bag  pudding  in  the  pa- 
rish." 

The  eighth  book  treats  of  such  dainties  as  four- 
footed  beasts  afford  us;  as,  1.  the  wild  6ocr,  which 
they  used  to  boil  with  all  its  bristles  on.  2.  The 
deer,  dressed  with  broth  made  with  pepper,  wine, 
boney,  oil,  and  stewed  damsons,  &c.  S.  The  rcUd 
^ihecpt  of  which  there  are  "  innumerable  in  the 
mountains  of  Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland,  Uiat 
will  let  nobody  handle  them;"  but,  if  they  are 
caught,  they  are  ]to  be  sent  up  with  an  "^elegant 


sauce,  prescribed  after  a  physical  manner,  in  form 
of  an  electuary,  made  of  pepper,  rue,  parsley-seed^ 
juniper,  thyme  dried,  mint,  pennyroyal,  hooey » 
^&c."  with  which  any  apothecary  in  that  country 
can  furnish  you.  4.  Beef^  with  onion  sauce,  and 
commended  by  Celsus,  but  not  much  approved  by 
Hippocrates,  because  the  Greeks  scarce  knew  bow 
to  wake  oien,  and  porodering-i^Un  were  in  very  few 
families:  for  physicians  have  been  very  peculiar 
in  their  diet  in  all  ages ;  otherwise  Galen  would 
scarce  liave  found  out  that  young  foxes  were  in 
season  in  autumn.  •  5.  The  smc^ii^  pig  boiled  in 
paper.  6.  The  hare^  the  chief  of  the  Bomaji 
dainties  ;  its  blood  being  the  sweetest  of  any  ani- 
mal, its  natural  fear  contributing  to  that  excel- 
lence. Though  the  emperors  and  nobility  bad 
parks  to  fetten  them  in ;  yet  in  the  time  of  Di- 
dianus  Julianus,  if  any  one  had  sent  him  one,  or  a 
pig, be  would  make  it  last  him  three  days;  whereas 
Alexander  Severus  had  one  every  meal,  which 
must  have  been  a  great  expense,  and  is  very  re- 
markable. But  the  most  exquisite  animal  was 
n>ser\'ed  for  the  last  chapter ;  and  that  was  the 
dormousef  a  harmless  creature,  whose  innocence 
might  at  least  have  defended  it  both  firom  cooks 
and  physioidns.  But  Apicius  found  out  an  odd 
sort  of  fate  for  those  poor  creatures  ;  some  to  be 
boned,  and  others  to  be  put  whole,  with  odd  ing:re- 
dientsi,  into  kogs-guts,  and  so  boiled  for  sausa^s. 
In  ancient  times,  people  made  it  their  business  to 
fatten  them :  Aristotle  rightly  observes,  that  sleep 
fattened  them ;  and  Martial  from  thenoe  too  poeti- 
cally tells  us,  that  sleep  was  their  only  nourish- 
ment. But  the  annotator  has  cleared  that  point ; 
he,  good  man,  has  tenderly  observed  one  of  thcmi 
for  many  years,  and  finds,  that  it  does  not  sleep  all 
the  winter,  as  falsely  reported,  but  wakes  at  meals, 
and  after  its  repast  then  rolls  itself  up  in  a  ball  to 
sleep.  This  dormouse,  according  to  the  author, 
did  not  drink  in  three  years  time ;  but  Pettier 
otlier  dormice  do  so,  1  cannot  tell,  because  Banv- 
bouselbergitts*8  treatise  Of  Fattening  Dormice  is 
lost.  Though  very  costly,  they  became  a  com- 
mon dish  at  great  entertainments.  Petronins  de- 
livers us  an  odd  receipt  for  dressng  them,  aud 
serving  them  up  with  poppies  and  honey;  which 
must  be  a  very  soporiferous  dainty,  and  as  good 
as  owl-pie  to  such  as  want  a  nap  after  dixiiner. 
-  The  fondness  of  the  Romans  came  to  be  so  exces- 
sive  towaids  them,  that,  as  Pliny  says,  "  the  cen- 
sorian  laws,  and  Marcus  Scaurus  in  his  consul- 
ship, got  them  prohibited  from  public  entertain* 
ments."  But  Nero,  Commodos,  and  Heliogabalus, 
would  not  deny  the  liberty,  and  indeed  property, 
of  their  subjects  in  so  reasonable  an  enjoyment ; 
and  therefore  we  find  them  long  after  brought  to 
table  in  the  times  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who 
tells  us  likewise,  that  "  tcaUi  were  brought  to  table 
in  those  ages,  to  weigh  curious  fishes,  bixds,  and 
dormice,"  to  see  whether  they  were  at  the  standard 
of  excellence  and  perfection,  and  sometimes,  I 
suppose,  to  vie  with  other  pretenders  to  magnifi- 
cence. The  annotator  takes  hold  of  this  occasion, 
to  show  "  of  how  great  use  scales  would  be  at  the 
tebles  of  our  nobility,"  especially  upon  the  brinsring 
up  of  a  dish  of  wil^-fowl :  «  for,  if  twelve  larks 
(says  he)  should  weigh  below  twelve  ounces,  they 
would  be  very  lean,  and  scarce  tolerable ;  if  twelve, 
and  down-weight,  they  would  be  very  well ;  but, 
if  thirteen,  they  would  he  £st  to  perfisctiosL'*    We 
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act  upon  how  nice  and  exact  a  balance  the  happi- 
ness of  eathig  depends ! 

1  could  scarce  forbear  smif in?,  not  to  «?ay  ^forse, 
at  such  exactness  and  such  dainties ;  and  told  my 
friend,  that  those  scales  would  be  of  extraordinary 
use  at  Dunstable;  and  that,  if  the  annotator  had 
not  prescribed  his  dormouse,  I  should  upon  the 
first  occasion  be  glad  to  visit  it,  if  1  knew  its 
visiting-days  and  hours,  so  as  not  to  disturb  it. 

My  friend  said,  there  remained  but  two  books 
more,  one  of  sea  and  the  other  of  river  fish,  in  the 
account  of  which  he  would  not  be  long,  seeing  his 
memory  began  to  fail  him  almost  as  much  as  my 
patience. 

Tis  true,  in  a  long  work,  soft  shimbers  creep. 
And  gently  sink  the  artist  into  sleep ' ; 

especially  when  treating  of  dormice. 

The  ninth  book  is  concerning  sea  fish,  where, 
amongst  other  learned  annotations,  is  record'^  that 
fimnoos  voyage  of  Apicius,  who,  having Vpent  many 
milKqns,  and  being  retired  into  Campania,  heard 
that  there  were  lobsters  of  a  vast  and  unusual  big- 
ness in  Africa,  and  thereupon  impatiently  got  on 
shipboard  the  same  day ;  and,  having  suffered  much 
at  sea,  came  at  last  to  the  coast  But  the  fame  of 
«o  great  a  man's  coming  had  landed  before  him, 
and  all  the  fishermen  sailed  out  to  meet  him,  and 
presented  him  with  thcirfeirest  lobsters.  He  asked, 
if  they  had  no  larget  They  answered,  "  Their 
tea,  produced  nothing  more  excellent  than  what 
they  had  brought."  This  honest  freedom  of  theirs, 
with  his  disappointment,  so  disgusted  him,  that  he 
took  pet,  and  bade  the  master  return  home  again 
immediately :  and  so,  it  seems,  Africa  lost  the 
breed  of  one  monster  more  than  it  had  before  ^ 
There  are  many  receipts  in  the  book,  to  dress 
cramp-fish,  that  numb  the  hands  of  those  that 
touch  them;  the  cuttle-fish,  whose  blood  is  like 
ink;  the  poureontrel,  or  many  feet;  the  sea-urchin, 
ifr  hedge-hog ;  with  several  others,  whose  sauces 
are  agreeable  to  their  natures.  But,  to  the  com- 
fort of  us  flaodems,  the  ancients  often  ate  their 
oysters  alive,  and  spread  hard  eggs  minced  over 
their  sprats,  as  we  do  now  over  our  salt-fish. 
There  is  one  thing  very  curious  concerning  her- 
rittgsL  It  seems,  the  ancients  were  very  fantastical, 
in  making  one  thing  pass  for  another ;  so,  at  Pe- 
tronius's  supper,  the  cook  sent  up  a  fat  goose,  fish, 
and  wild-fowl  of  all  sorts  to  appearance,  but  still 
all  were  made  out  of  the  several  parts  of  one  single 
porker.  The  great  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia, 
natl  a  rery  delighfol  deception  of  this  nature  put 
upon  him  by  his  cook  t  the  king  was  extremely 
aflRected  with  fifesh  herrings;  (as  indeed  who  is 
not })  but,  being  far  «p  iu  Asia  from  the  sea-coast, 
his  whole  wealth  could  not  have  purdiased  one ; 
but  his  cook  contrived  some  sort  of  meat,  which, 
J>ut  into  a  frame,  so  resembled  a  herring,  that  it 
%tts  extremely  satisfactory  both  to  this  prince's 
*yes  and  gitsto.  My  friend  toW  me,  l;hat,  to  the 
honour  of  the  city  of  London,  he  had  seen  a  thing 
of  this  nature  there;  that  is,  a  herring,  or  rather  a 

»  Art  of  Cookery,  ver.  449. 

*  Lord  Lyttelton*s  Nineteenth  Dialogue  of  the 
Dead  (perhaps  the  most  humorous  in  that  admira- 
\Ae  collection)  seems  to  have  been  entirely  founded 
on  the  bints  suggested  by  Dr.  King.    N, 


salmagundy,  with  the  head  and  tail  so  rieatly  laid, 
that  it  surprised  him.  He  says,  many  of  the 
ipecies  may  be  found  at  the  Sugar  Loaf  in  Bell 
Yard,  as  giving  an  excellent  relish  to  Burton  ale, ' 
and  not  costing  above  sixpence,  an  inconsiderable 
price  for  so  imperial  a  dainty  1 

The  tenth  book,  as  my  friend  tells  me,  is  con- 
c^^rnin?  fish  sauces,  which  consist  of  variety  of  in- 
gredients, amongst  which  is  generally  a  kind  of 
frumetary.  But  it  ii  not  to  b^  forgotten  by  any' 
person  who  would  boil  fish  exactly, that  they  threw 
them  alive  into  the  water,  which  at  present  is  said 
to  be  a  Dutch  receipt,  but  was  derived  from  the 
RoraanK.  It  seems,  Seneca  the  philosopher,  (a  man 
from  whose  morose  temper  little  good  in  the-art 
of  cookery  could  be  expected)  in  his  third  book 
of  Natural  Questions,  coiTJcting  the  luxury  of  the 
times,  says,  the  Romans  were  come  to  that  dainti- 
ness, that  they  would  not  eat  a  fish  unless  upon 
the  same  day  it  was  taken,  "  that  it  might  taste 
of  the  sea,"  as  they  expressed  it;  and  therefore 
had  them  brought  by  persons  who  rode  post,  and 
mad?  a  great  outcry,  whereupon  all  other  people 
were  obliged  to  give  them  the  road.  It  was  an 
usual  expression  for  a  Roman  to  say,  "in  other 
matters  I  may  confide  in  you ;  but  in  a  thing  of 
this  weight,  it  is  not  consistent  with  my  gravity 
and  prudence.  I  will  tru$t  nothing  but  my  owa 
eyes.  Bring  the  fish  hither,  let  me  see  him  breathe 
his  last."  And,  when  tlie  poor  fish  was  brought  to 
table  swimming  and  gasping,  would  cry  out, 
"  Nothing  i^  more  beautiful  than  a  dying  mullet !"  ' 
My  friend  says,  the  annotator  looks  upon  these 
**  as  jests  made  by  the  Stoics,  and  spoken  ab- 
surdly and  beyond  nature;"  though  the  annotator 
at  the  same  time  tells  us,  that  it  was  a  law  at 
Athens,  that  the  fishermen  should  not  wash. their 
fish,  but  bring  them  as  they  came  out  of  the  sea, 
Happy  were  the  Athenians  in  good  laws,  and  Uic 
Romans  in  great  exan^ples!  But  I  belit^vc  our 
Britons  need  wish  their  iViends  no  longer  lift',  than 
till  tijey  see  London  served  with  live  herrings  and 
gasping  mackarel.  It  is  true,  we  are  not  quite  so 
barbarous  but  that  we  throw  our  crabs  alive  into 
scalding  water,  and  tie 'our  lobsters  to  the  spit  to 
hear  them  squeak  when  they  are  roasted ;  our 
eels  use  the  same  peristaltic  motion  upon  the 
gridiron,  when  their  skin  is  off"  and  their  guts  aro 
out,  as  they  did  before ;  and  our  gudgeons,  taking 
opportunity  of  jumping  after  they  are  flowered, 
give  occasion  to  the  admirable  remark  of  some 
persons'  folly,  when,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the 
frying-pan,  they  leap  into  the  fire.  My  friend 
said,  that  the  mention  of  eels  put  him  in  i^nd  of 
the  concludin;;  remark  of  the  annotator,  "  That 
they  who  aukongst  the  Sybarites  would  fish  for 
eels,  or  seH  them,  should  be  free  from  all  taxes." 
I  was  glad  to  hear  of  the  woixl  conclude ;  and  told 
him  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  me  than 
the  mention  of  the  Sybarites,  of  whom  1  shortly 
intend  a  history,  showing  how  they  deservedly  ba- 
nished cocks  for  waking  them  in  a  morning,  and 
smiths  for  being  useful ;  how  one  cried  out  bcciuse , 
one  of  the  rose-lenves  he  lay  on  was  rumpled  ;  how 
they  taught  their  horses  to  dance ;  arid  so  tlu  ir 
enemies,  coming  ni^inst  them  with  guitars  and 
harpsichordsy  sc;t  th.  m  so  upon  their  mwjwi  oV  and 
minnetSy  that  the  form  of  their  battle  was  broken; 
and  thn?e  hundred  thousand  of  them  slain,  as 
Gouldman,  L^-^ttlcfon,  and  several  other  good  auf^ 
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thors,  aiBrm.  I  told  017  frimd,  I  bad  much  over- 
stayed my  hour;  but  if,  at  any  time,  he  would 
fwd  Dick  HumelbeiKios,  Caspar  Barthius,  and 
another  friend,  with  himself,  1  would  invite  him  to 
inner  of  a  few  but  choice  dishes  to  cover  the  table 
at  once,  which,  except  they  would  think  of  any 
thing  better,  sliould  be  a  salacacaby,  a  dish  of 
fenusrreek,  a  wild  shecp^s  bead  and  appurtenance 
with  a  soitable  electuary,  a  ragaiU  of  capon's  stones, 
and  some  dormouse  sausages. 

If,  as  friends  do  with  one  another  at  a  venison- 
pasty,  you  shall  send  for  a  plate,  you  know*  you 
may  command  it ;  fur  what  is  mine  is  youi*s,  as 
being  entirely  your,  &c» 


THE   ART   OF  LOVE: 

.  IN  IMITATION   OF 

OVID    DE    ARTE    AMANDI. 

To  the  lord  Herbert',  eldest  son  of  his  excelltn'cy 

the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgpomery ;  baron 

Herbert  of  Cardiff,  Ross  of  Kendal.  Parr,  Fitz- 

Hugh   Marmion,  St.  Sutiitin,  and  Herbett  of 

'  Shutland ;  knight  of  the  garter,  &c.  &c. 

MT  LORD, 

The  following  lines  are  written  on  a  subject  that 
will  natm-aliy  be  protected  by  the  go6dness  and 
temper  of  your  lordship :  for,  as  the  advantages 
of  your  mind  and  person  must  kindle  the  flames 
of  love  in  the  coldest  breast ;  so  you  are  of  an  age 
most  susceptible  of  them  in  your  own.  You  have 
acquired  all  those  accomplishments  at  home, 
which  others  are  forced  to  seek  abroad ;  and  have 
given  the  world  assurance,  by  such  beginnings, 
that  you  will  soon  be  qualified  to  fill  the  highest 
offices  of  the  crown  with  the  same  universal  ap- 
plause, that  has  constantly  attended  your  illustrious 
fother  in  the  discharge  of  them.  For  the  good  of. 
your  posterity,  -may  you  ever  be  happy  in  the 
choice  of  what  you  love !  And  though  these  rules 
will  be  of  small  use  to  you,  that  can  frame  much 
better ;  yet  let  me  beg  leave  that,  by  dedicating 
them  to  your  service,  I  may  have  the  honour  of 
telling  the  world,  that  I  am  obliged  to  your  lord- 
riiip  3  and  that  1  am  most  entirely 
your  lordship's 
:  faithful  humble  servant, 

WIIXIAM  KING., 


FRSFACE. 

It  is  endeavoured)  in  the  following  poems,  to  give 
the  readers  of  both  sexes  some  ideatt  of  the  art  of 
love ;  such  a  love  as  is  innocent  and  virtuous,  and 
whose  desires  terminate  in  present  happint-ss  and 
that  of  posterity.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  think  of 
doing  it  without  help  fvoia  the  ancients,  amongst 
whom  none  has  touched  that  passion  mote  ten- 
derly and  justly  than  Ovid.    He  knew  that  he 

"  fienry  lord  Herbert  succeeded  to  his  Other's 
Mei  lA  1739,  and  died  in  1749.    K, 


bore  the  mastership  in  that  art ;  and  therefore,  io 
tlic  fourth  book  De  Tristibus,  when  he  would  give 
some  account  of  himself  to  future  ages,  he  calls 
himself  Teiicrorum  Lusor  Amorura,  as  if  he  gloried 
principally  iu  tlie  descriptions  he  had  made  of 
that  passion. 

The  present  imitation  of  him  is  at  least  such  a 
one  as  Mr.  Dryden  mention^,  "  to  be  an  endea- 
vour of  a  latter  poet  to  write  like  unc  who  has 
written  before  him  on  the  samHe  subject;  that  is* 
not  to  translate  his  words,  or  be  con6nc*d  to  his 
sense,  but  only  to  set  bim  as  a  pattern^  aqd  to. 
write  as  ho  supposes  that  author  would  have  done, 
had  he  UvcmI  io  our  age  and  in  our  country.  But 
he  dares  not  say  that  sir  John  Denham',  or  Mr. 
Cowley,  have  carried  this  libertin  -  way,  as  the 
latter  calls  it,  so  far  as  this  definition  reaches." 
But,  alas !  the  present  imitator  has  come  up  to  it, 
if  not  perhaps  succeeded  it.  Sir  John  Den  ham 
had  Virgil,  and  Mr.  Cowley  had  Pindar,  to  deal 
with,  who  both  wrote  upon  lasting  foundations : 
but  the  present  subject  boing  love,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  think  of  too  great  a  confinement  to 
be  laid  on  it  And  though  the  passion  and  ground? 
of  it  will  continue  the  same  through  all  agt-s^  yet 
there  will  be  many  little  modes,  fashions,  and 
graces,  ways  of  complaisance  and  address,  entf'r- 
tainments  and  diversions,  >»hicb  time  ^\\\  vary. 
Since  the  world  will  expei't  new  tlpngs,  and  per- 
sons will  write,  and  the  ancients  have  so  great  a 
fund  of  learning;  whom  can  the  moderns  take 
better  to  copy  than  such  originals  ?  It  is  most 
likely  they  may  not  come  up  to  them ;  but  it  is  a 
thousand  to  one  but  their  imitation  is  better  than 
any  clumsy  invention  of  their  own.  Whoever 
undertakes  thi«  way  of  writing,  has  as  much  reason 
to  understand  the  true  scope,  genhis,  and  force  of 
the  expressions  of  his  author,  as  a  literal  trans- 
lator :  and,  after  all,  he  lies  under  this  misfortune, 
'that  the  faults  are  all  his  own ;  and,  if  there  is  any 
thing  that  may  seem  pardonable,  the  Latin  at  the 
bottom^  shows  to  whom  he  is  engaged  for  it.  An 
imitator  and  his  author  stand  much  upon  the  same 
terms  as  Ben  does  with  his  father  in  th^  comedy  <. 

What  thof  he  be  my  fether,  I  an*t  bound  pren- 
tice to  »cn. 

There  were  many  reasons  why  Ithe  imitator  tissiis* 
posed  several  verses  of  Ovid,  ami  has  divided  the 
whole  into  fourteen  parts,  ratlier  than  keep  it  an 
three  books.  These  may  be  too  tedious  to  be  re- 
cited ;  but,  among  the  rest,  some  were,  Umt  mat« 
ters  of  the  same  subject  oiight  lie  more  compact ; 
that  too  large  a  heap  of  {^lecepts  together  might 
appear  too  burtbensome ;  and  therefore  (if  small 
matters  may  allude  io  greater)  as  Virieil  in  his 
Georgics,  so  here  most  of  the  parts  end  witli  soma 
remarkable  fable,  which  carries  with  it  some  moral; 
yet,  if  any  persons  phtase  to  take  the  six-  first  parts 
as  the  first  book,  and  divide  the  eight  last,  they 
may  make  three  books  of  them  again.  Thers 
have  by  chance  some  twenty  lines  ct^pt  into  the 
poem  out  of  the  Remedy  of  Lotve,  which,  (as  inaai* 

•  Dryden  alludes  to  The  Destruction  of  Troy, 
&c.     N,  ' 

^  In  the  first  editions  of  the  Art  of  Cookery,  and 
of  the  Art  of  Love,  Dr.  King  printed  the  original 
under  the  respective  pages  of  his  translations.    Al 

♦  Congreve's  liOve  for  Love,    iV. 
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Bate  thinj|«  are  generally  the  most  wayward  and 
pDVoking)  since  they  would  stay,  havt.-'been  snf- 
fered  to  stand  there.  But  as  for  the  love  here 
mentioned,  it  bemp:  all  prudent,  honourable,  and 
virtuoas,  there  is  no  need  of  any  remedy  to  be  pre- 
scribed for  it,  but  the  speedy  obtaining  of  what  it 
desires.  Should  the  imtator's  style  seem  not  to 
be  sufficiently  restrain.'d,  should  he  not  4)avc 
adbrded  pain.s  for  review  or  corri^tion,  let  it  be 
considered,  that  perhaps  even  in  thiit  he  dcsire<J  to 
imitate  bis  ant!  or.  and  would  not  peruse  them  ; 
lest,  as  soipc  of  Ovid's  works  w^re,  so  these  miji^ht 
be  committt  d  to  the  flames.  But  he  b  avet  that 
for  the  reader  to  do,  if  he  pleases,  when  he  has 
bon^t  them. 


THE  ART  OF  LOFK 
PART  1. 

Whoever  knows  not  what  it  is  to  love. 
Let  him  but  read  these  verjics,  ami  improve. 
Swift  ships  are  rut*d  by  art,  and  oars,  and  sails  : 
Skilljruides  our  chariots ;  Wtt  o'er  Love  prevails. 
Automedon  with  reins  Kt  loose  couid  fly; 

.Tiphys  with  Argo's  ship  cut  waves  and  sky. 
In  love-affiiirs  Vm  charioteer  of  Truth, 
And  surest  pilot  to  incautious  youth. 
Love's  hot,  unndy,  eaj^r  to  enjoy; 
But  then  consider  he  ih  but  a  boy. 
Chiron  with  pleasing  harp  Achilles  tam*d, 
And  his  rough  manners  with  i<oll  music  framed : 
Though  he'd  in  council  Sturm,  in  battle  ra^e, 
He  bore  a  secret  reverence  for  a  ;e. 
Chiron's  command  with  strict  obedience  ties 
The  sinewy  arm  by  which  brave  Hector  dies : 
That  was  his  task,  but  fiercer  Love  Is  mine : 
They  both  are  t>oys,  and  sprung  from  race  divine. 
The  stiff-neckM  bull  does  to  thy  yoke  submit, 
And  the  most  fie.^y  courser  champs  the  bit. 
So  Love  shall  yield.     1  own,  Tve  been  his  slave ; 
But  conquer'd  where  my  enemy  was  brave : 
And  now  he  darts  his  flames  without  a  wound. 
And  all  his  whistling  arrows  die  in  sound. 
Nor  will  1  raise  my  feme  by  bidden  art; 
In  what  I  teach,  sound  reason  shall  have  part: 
For  Nature's  passion  cannot  bo  destroy'd. 
But  moves  in  Virtue's  path  when  well  employed. 
Yet  still  'twill  be  convenient  to  remove 
The  tyranny  and  plagues  of  vidgar  love. 
May  infant  diasUty,  grave  matron's  pride, 
A  parent's  wish,  and  blushes  of  a  bride, 
Protect  this  work  ;  so  guard  it,  that  no  rhyme 
In  syllable  or  thought  may  vent  a  crime ! 
The  soldier,  that  Love's  armour  would  defy, 
Will  find  his  greatest  courage  is  to  fly  i 
When  Beauty's  aescn'oiis  glances  parley  boat, 
The  only  conquer  then  is  to  retreat  t 
But,  if  the  treacherous  fair  preteod  to  yield, 
'Tis  present  death,  unless  you  quit  the  fir^l. 
Whilst  youth  and  vanity  Would  make  you  range, 

'  Think  on  some  beauty  may  prevent  your  change : 
Bat  such  by  falling  slcies  are  never  caught ; 
No  happiness  is  found  but  what  is  sought. 
The  huntsman  learns  where  dot  s  trip  o'er  the  lawn, 
And  where  the  foaming  boar  secures  his  brawn. 
The  fowler's  low-bell  robs  the  lark  of  sleep ; 
And  they  who  hope  fiir  tifeh  must  search  the  deep : 
Andiic,  that  fuel  seeks  for  chaste  desire. 
Must  search  where  Virtue  uay  that  flame  inspire. 


To  foreign  parts  there  is  no  need  to  roam : 
The  blessing  may  be  met  with  nearer  home. 
From  I udia  some,  others  from  neighbourin^t;  France^ 
Bring  tawny  skins,  and  puppets  that  can  dance. 
The  seat  of  BrrtUh  empire  does  contain 
Beanties,  that  o'er  the  conquer'd  globe  will  reign* 
A.«  fru;tful  tields  with  plenty  IjIcss  the  sight, 
And  as  the  milky  w.\y  adorns  the  night; 
So  thiii  does  w»th  those  graceful  nymphs  abound, 
AVhose  dove-like  softness  is  with  roses  crown'd. 
There  tenderest  blooms  inviting  softness  spread, 
Whilstby  their  smallest  twine  the  captive's.  1^ 
There  youth  advane'd  in  majesty  does  shine, 
Fit  to  be  mother  to  a  race  divine. 
No  age  in  matrons,  no  decay  appears ; 
By  prudence  only  there  you  guess  at  years. 

Sometimes  you'll  see  these  beauties  seek  the 
By  lofty  trees  in  royal  gardens  made ;         [shade. 
Or  at  SL  James's,  where  a  noble  care 
Makes  all  things  pleasing  like  himself  appear ; 
Or  Kensington,  sweet  air  and  blest  retreat 
Of  him,  that  owns  a  sovereign,  though  most  greatJ, 

Sometimes  in  wilder  groves,  by  chariots  drawu. 
They  view  the  noble  },tag  and  tripping  fawn. 
On  Hyde- Park's  circies  if  you  chance  to  gaze. 
The  lights  revolving  strike  you  with  amaze. 

To  Bath  and  Tunbridge  they  sometimes  retreat. 
With  waters  to  dispel  the  parching  heat ; 
But  youth  with  reason  there  may  oft'  admire 
That  which  may  raise  iahim  a  nobler  Are; 
Till  the  kind  fair  relie\'es  what  he  endures, 
Caus'd  at  tftat  water  which  all  others  cures. 

Sometimes  at  marriaue-rites  you  may  espy 
Their  charms  protected  by  a  mother's  eye. 
Where  to  West  music  they  in  dances  move, 
With  innocence  and  grace  commanding  love. 
But  yearly  when  that  solemn  night  returns. 
When  grateful  incense  on  the  altar  bums. 
For  closing  the  most  glorious  day  e'er  seen. 
That  first  gave  light  to  happy  Britain's  queen; 
Then  is  the  time  for  noble  youth  to  try 
To  make  his  clioice  with  a  judicious  eye. 
Not  truth  of  foreign  realms,  not  fables  told 
Of  nymphs  ador'd,  and  god*lesses  of  old. 
Equal  those  beauties  who  that  circle  frame  ; 
A  subject  fit  for  never-dying  Fame  ;  [thrown, 

Whos<e  gold,  pearl,  diamonds,   all  around  them 
Yet  stil!  can  add  no  lustre  to  their  own. 

But  when  their  queen  ^ovs  to  the  senate  go, 
And  they  make  up  the  grandeur  of  the  show ; 
Then  guaid  your  hearts,  ye  makers  of  our  laws. 
For  fear  the  judg*»  be  forc'd  to  plead  his  causey 
liCst  the  submissive  part  should  fall  to  you, 
And  they  who  suppliants  help  be  forc'd  to  sue. 
Then  may  their  yielding  hearts  compassion  take. 
And  grant  your  wishes,  for  your  country's  sake: 
Ease  to  their  beauties'  wound.**  may  goodness  give; 
And,  since  you  make  all  happy,  let  you  live. 

Sometimes  these  beauties  on  Newmarket  plains. 
Ruling  their  gentle  pads  with  silken  reins, 

S  Ocorec  prince  of  Denmark,  consort  to  the 
queen,  greatly  admired  these  fine  gardens. — ^They 
were  purchased  by  king  William  from  lorrl  chan-* 
eel  lor  Pinch  ;  were  enlarged  by  queen  Mary^  and 
improved  by  quren  Anne,  who  was  so  plea^  with 
the  place,  tliat  she  frequently  supped  during  the 
summer  in  the  green-house.  Sueen  Caroline  ex- 
tended the  gardens  to  their  present  size,  three 
miles  and  a  half  in  compass.    A'.  ^ 
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Behold  the  conflict  of  the  generous  steeds, 
Sprung  from  true  blood,  and  woll-attested  breeds. 
There  youth  may  justly  with  disceruing  eye 
Through  riding  Amazonian  habit  spy 
That  which  his  swiftest  courser  cannot  fly. 
It  is  no  treacherous  or  base  piece  of  art, 
T*  approve  the  side  with  which  the  feir  takes  part : 
For  equal  passion  equal  minds  will  strike, 
Either  in  commendation  or  dislike. 
For,  when  two  fencers  ready  stand  to  fight. 
And  we're  spectatoni  of  the  bloody  sight. 
Our  nimble  passion,  love,  has  soon  design'd 
The  man,  to  whom  wc  must  and  will  be  kind. 
We  think  the  other  is  not  fit  to  win : 
This  is  our  conqueror  ere  fight  begin. 
If  danger  dares  approach  him,  how  we  start ! 
Our  fiighted  blood  runs  trembling  to  our  heart : 
He  takes  the  wounds,  but  we  endure  the  small. 
And  Nature  by  such  instances  does  prove. 
That  we  fear  most  fpr  that  which  most  we  loye: 
Therefore,  if  chance  should  make  her  saddle  slide. 
Or  any  thing  should  slip,  Or  be  untied, 
Ob,  think  it  not  a  too  officious  care 
With  eagerness  to  run  and  help  the  fair. 
We  ofier  small  things  to  the  powers  above : 
*Tis  not  our  merit  thaft  obtains  their  love. 
So  when  Eliza,  whose  propitious  days 
Revolving  Heaveu  docs  seem  again  to  raise  ; 
Whose  ruling  genius  shoWd  a  master-stroke 
In  every  thing  she  did,  and  all  she  spoke ; 
Was  stepping  o'er  a  "passage,  which  the  rain 
Had  fiU'd,  and  seem'd  as  stepping  back  again ; 
Young  Raleigh  scom'd  to  see  his  queen  retreat, 
And  threw  his  velvet-cloak  beneath  her  feet. 
The  queen  approved  the  thought,  and  made  him 

great*. 
Mark  when  the  queen  her  thanks  divine  would 

give 
Midst  acclamations,  thftt  she  long  may  the ; 
To  whom  kind  Heaven  the  Wessinc  has  bestow'd, 
To  let  her  arms  succeed  for  Europe's  good ; 
No  tjrranny  throughout  the  triumph  reigns. 
Nor  are  thecaptivesdragg'dwith  ponderous  chains; 
But  all  declare  the  British  subjects*  ease. 
And  that  their  war  is  for  tfieir  neighbours'  peace. 
Then,  whilst  the  pomp  of  majesty  proceeds 
With  stately  steps,  and  eight  well-chosen  steeds. 
From  every  palace  beauties  may  be  seen. 
That  will  acknowledge  none  but  her  for  quefen. 
Then,  if  kind  Chance  a  lovely  maid  has  thrown 
Next  to  a  youth  with  graces  like  her  own, 
Much  she  would  learn,  and  many  questions  ask ; 
The  an»;wers  are  the  lover's  pleasing  task. 
**  Is  that  the  man  who  made  the  French  to  fl  v  ? 
What  place  is  Blenheim  ?  is  the  Danube  nigh  ? 
Where  was  »t  that  he  with  sword  victorious  stood. 
And  made  their  trembling  squadrons  choose  the 

floods 
What  is  the  gold  adorns  this  royal  state  ? 
Is  it  not  hammer^  all  from  Vidro's  plate  ? 
Don't  it  require  a  most  prodiirious  care 
To  manage  treasures  »n  the  height  of  war  ? 
Must  he  not  be  of  calmest  truth  possest. 
Presides  o'er  councils  of  the  royal  brta-^t } 
Sea-fights  are  surely  dismal  scenes  of  war ! 
Pray,  sir,  were  ever  you  at  Gibraltar? 

•  Sir  Walter  Rale»rh  is  well  known  to  have  been 
indebted  to  tliis  little  mark  of  gallantry  for  his 
rite  at  court.    N.  \ 


Has  not  the  emperer  got  some  envoy  het^} 
Wo*nt  Danish,  Swedish,  Prussian  lordft  appear  } 
Who  represents  the  line  of  Hanover  ? 
Don't  the  states  general  assist  them  all  ? 
Should  we  not  be  in  danger,  if  they  fall  ? 
If  Savoy's  duke  and  prince  Eugene  could  meet 
In  this  solemnity,  'twould  be  complete. 
Think  you  that  Barcelona  could  have  stood 
Without  the  hazard  of  our  noblest  blood  ? 
At  Ramili^  what  ensigns  did  you  get  ? 
Did  man3Ftowns  in  Flanders  then  submit  ? 
Was  it  th^  conqueror's  business  to  destroy,     i 
Or  was  fa£  met  by  all  of  them  with  joy  ? 
Oh,  cowf  my  wish  but  fcunc  eternal  give. 
The  laml  on  those  brows  should  ever  live '." 
The  iQr'itish  worth  in  nothing  need  despair. 
When  iif  has  such  assistance  from  the  fair. 
As  Vuriiue  merits,  it  expects  regard ; 
And  wUour  flies,  where  Beauty's  the  rewafd. 

/  


PART  II. 

In  love-afifairs  the  theatre  has  part. 
That  wise  and  most  instructing  scene  of  art. 
Where  Vice  is  punish 'd  with  a  just  reward. 
And  Virtue  meets  with  suitable  regard  ; 
Where  mutual  Love  and  Friendship  find  retoniy 
But  treacherous  Insolence  is  biss'd  with  scorn. 
And  Love's  unlawful  wiles  in  torment  bum. 
This  without  blushes  whilst  a  virgin  sees. 
Upon  some  brave  spectator  Love  may  seize. 
Who,  till  she  sends  it,  never  can  have  ease. 
As  things  that  were  the  best  at  first 

By  their  corruption  grow  the  worst; 

The  modem  stage  takes  liberties 

Unseen  by  our  forefathers'  eyes. 

As  bees  from  hive,  from  mole-bill  ants; 

So  swarm  the  females  and  galfont$. 

All  crowding  to  the  comedy,  • 

For  to  be  seen,  and  not  to  see. 

But,  though  these  females  are  to  blame, 

Yef  still  they  have  some  native  shame : 

They  all  are  silent  till  they're  ask'd  ; 

And  ev'n  their  impudence  is  mask'd : 

For  Nature  would  be  modest  still. 

And  there's  reluctancy  in  will. 

Sporting  and  plays  had  hannless  been. 

And  might  by  any  one  be  seen. 

Till  Romulus  be^n  to  spoil  than, 

Who  kept  a  palace,  caird  Asylum ; 

Where  bastards,  pimp8,andthievcs,and  pandars> 

Were  Hstvd  all  to  be  cooHnanders. 

But  then  the  rascals  were  so  poor. 

They  could  not  change  a  rogue  for  whore  ; 

And  neighbouring  jades  resolv'd  to  tarry. 

Rather  than  with  such  scrubs  they'd  marry* 

But,  for  to  cheat  tliem,  and  be  wiv'd. 

They  knavish ly  a  farce  contriv'd. 

No  gilded  pillars  there  were  seen, 

Nor  was  the  cloth  they  trod  on  green. 

No  ghosts  came  from  the  cellar  crying. 

Nor  angels  from  the  (catrret  flying. 

The  house  was  made  of  sticks  and  bushes. 

And  all  the  floor  was  strew'd  with  rushes: 
.   The  seats  were  raised  with  turf  and  sods. 

Whence  heroes  might  be  view'd,  and  gods. 

Paris  and  Helen  was  the  play, 

And  how  both  of  them  raa  away* 
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Romuhu  bade  Ms  ^rleis  go 

Inrite  the  Sabines  to  his  show. 

Unto  this  opera  no  rate  is : 

They  all  were  free  to  come  in  gratis : 

And  they,  as  girls  will  seldom  iniss 

A  m«?rry  mating,  came  to  this. 

There  was  much  wishing,  sighing,  thinking, 

Not  without  whispering,  and  winking. 

Their  pipes  had  then  no  shaking  touch : 

Their  song  and  dance  were  like  the  Dutch : 

The  whole  pe^ormance  was  by  men. 

Because  they  had  no  eonuchs  then. 

But,  whilst  the  music  briskly  play'd, 

Romulus  at  his  cue  display*d 

The  sign  for  each  man  to  his  maid. 

"  Huz2ui  *"they  cry;  then  seize:  some  tremble 

In  real  fact,  though  most  dissemble. 

Some  are  attempting  an  escape, 

And  others  softly  cry,  "  A  rape  ?" 

Whilst  some  bawl  out,  "  That  they  had  rather 

Than  twenty  pound  lose  an  old  father.** 
Some  look  extremely  pale,  and  others  red, 
Some  wish  they*d  ne*er  been  bom,  or  now  weredead, 
And  others  ftiirly  wish  themselves  a-bed. 

Some  rant,  tear,  mn ;  whilst  some  sit  still. 
To  show  they're  ravish'd  much  against  their  will. 

Thus  Rome  began ;  and  now  at  last, 

After  so  many  ages  past, 

Their  rapes  and  lewdness  without  shame ; 

Their  vice  and  vinan3'*s  the  same. 
Ill  be  their  fete  who  would  corrupt  the  stage, 
And  spoil  the  true  corrector  of  the  age  ! 


PART  IIL 

Now  learn  those  arts  which  teach  yon  to  obtain 
Those  beauties  which  you  see  divinely  reign. 

Though  they  by  Nature  are  transcendeut  bright, 
And  would  be  seen  ev»n  through  the  gloom  of  night; 
Yet  they  their  greatest  lustre  still  display. 
In  the  meridian  pitch  of  calmest  day. 
'T»s  then  we  purple  view,  and  costly  gem, 
And  with  more  admiration  gaze  on  them. 
Faults  seek  the  dark ;  they  who  by  moon-light  woo. 
May  find  their  fair-one  as  inconstant  too. 

When  Modesty  supported  is  by  Truth, 
There  is  a  boldness  that  becomes  your  youth. 
In  gentle  sounds  disclose  a  lover*s  care, 
Tis  better  than  your  sierhing  and  despair. 
Birds  may  abhor  their  groves,  the  flocks  the  plain. 
The  hare,  grown  bold,  may  face  the  dogs  again, 
When  Beauty  don't  in  Virtue's  arras  rejoi(*e. 
Since  harmony  in  love  is  Nature's  voice. 
Buiharden'd  Impudence  wimetimes  will  try 
At  things  which  Justic*  cannot  but  deny, 
fhen,  what  ttiat  says  is  insolence  and  pride. 
Is  Prudence,  with  firm  Honour  for  its  guide. 

The  lady's  counsels  often  are  betrayed 
By  trusting  s  cretsto  a  servile  maid. 
The  whole  intrigues  of  whose  insidious  brain 
Are  hase,  and  only  terminate  in  gain, 
let  them  take  care  of  too  diffhsive  mirth  ; 
Suspicions   thence,   and  thence  attempts,   take 
Had  Ilium  been  with  gravity  employ'd,         [birth. 
By  Sinon*s  craft  it  haH  not  been  destroyed. 
A  vulgar  air,  mean  songs,  and  free  discourse, 
With  sly  insinuations,  may  prove  worse 
To  tender  femaiefl  than  the  Tnj«n  hone. 


Take  care  how  you  from  virtue  stray; 
For  scandal  follows  the  same  way. 
And  more  than  truth  it  will  devise; 
Old  poets  did  delight  in  lies, 
Which  modem  ones  now  call  turprue. 
Some  say  that  Myrrha  lov'd  her  father. 
That  Byblis  lik'd  her  brother  rather. 
And  in  such  tales  old  Greece  did  glory : 
Amongst  the  which^pray  take  this  story. 
Crete  was  an  isle,  whose  fruitful  nations 
Swarm'd  with  an  hundred  corporations. 
And  there  upon  Mount  Ida  stood 
A  venerable  spacious  wood. 
Within  whose  centre  was  a  grove 
Immortalized  by  birth  of  Jove ; 
In  vales  b.^low  a  bull  was  fed. 
Whom  all  the  kinc  obey'd  as  head  ; 
Betwixt  his  horns  a  tuft  of  black  did  grow. 
But  all  the  rest  of  him  was  driven  snow. 
(Our  tale  to  truth  does  not  confine  us.) 
At  the  same  time  one  justice  Minos, 
That  liv'd  hard-by,  was  married  lately; 
And,  that  his  bride  might  show  more  stately, 
When  through  her  pedigree  he  run. 
Found  she  was  daughter  to  the  Sun, 
Her  name  Pasiphae  was  hight, 
A  nd,  as  her  father,  she  was  bright. 
This  lady  took  up  an  odd  fancy, 
That  with  his  bull  she  fain  would  dance  ye. 
She'd  mow  him  grass,  and  cut  down  boughs. 
On  which  his  stateliness  might  browse. 
Whilst  thus  she  hedges  breaks  and  climbs. 
Sure  Minos  must  have  happy  times ! 
She  hever  car'd  for  going  fine. 
She'd  rather  trudge  among  the  kine.  » 

Then  at  her  toilet  she  would  say, 

'*  Methinks  1  look  bharre  to  day. 
Sure  my  glass  lies,  I*m  not  so  fair : 
Oh,  were  this  face  o'ergrown  with  hair ! 
1  never  was  for  top-knots  bom ; 
My  favourites  shoukl  each  be  horn. 
But  now  I'm  liker  to  a  sow 
Than,  what  I  wish  to  be,  a  cow-— 
What  would  I  give  that  I  could  lough ! 
My  bull-y  cares  for  none  of  those 

That  are  afraid  to  spoil  their  clothes : 
Did  he  but  love  me,  he'd  not  fail 

To  take  me  with  my  draggle-tail." 

Then    tears    would   fall,   and    then    8he*d 
run. 

As  would  the  Devil  upon  Dun. 

When  she  some  handsome  cow  did  spy. 

She'd  scan  her  form  with  jealous  eye  \ 

Say,  "  How  she  frisks  it  o'erthe  plain. 

Runs  on,  and  then  turns  back  again ! 

She  seems  a  bear  resolv'd  to  prance. 

Or  a  shc-ass  that  tries  to  dance. 

In  vain  she  thinks  herself  so  fine  : 

She  can't  please  bull-y,  for  he's  mine. 

But  'tis  revenge  alone  assuages 

My  envy  when  the  passion  rages. 

Hero,  rascal,  quickly  yoke  that  cow, 

And  see  the  shrivel'd  carrion  plough. 

But  second  counsel's  best :  she  dies : 

111  make imntediate  sacrifice, 

And  with  the  victim  frast  my  eyes. 

'Tis  thus  my  rivals  I'll  remove 
Who  interpose  'twixt  me  and  what  I  loveu 

lo  ill  Egypt's worship'd  now. 

Since  Jove  transform^  her  to  a  cow. 
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TwM  on  ft  Voll  Euiopa  came 

To  that  blest  Jand  which  bean  ber  name. 

Who  knows  what  fate's  ordain'd  for  me 

The  languishing  Pasiphae, 

Had  I  a  bnll  as  kind  as  she  !'* 

When  madness  rages  with  unusual  fire, 
Tis  not  in  Nature's  power  to  quench  desire ; 
Then  vice  transforms  man's  reason  into  beast. 
And  so  the  monster's  made  the  poet's  jest. 


PART  IV. 

Let  yoath  avoid  the  noxious  heat  of  wine : 
Bacchus  to  Cupid  bears  an  ill  design. 
The  grape,  when  scattered  on  the  wings  of  Love, 
So  clogs  the  down,  the  feathers  cannot  move. 
The  boy,  who  otherwise  would  fleeting  stray,     ' 
Reels,  tumbles,  lies,  and  is  enforc'd  to  stay. 
Then  courage  rises,  when  the  spirit's  fir'd. 
And  rages  to  possess  the  thing  desir'd :       » 
Care  vanishes  through  the  exalted  blood, 
And  sorrow  passes  in  the  purple  flood ; 
Laughter  prcfceeds ;  nor  can  ne  want  a  soul. 
Whose  thoughts  in  fancied  heaps  of  plenty  roll. 
Uncommon  freedom  lets  the  lips  impart 
Plain  simple  truth  from  a  dissembling  heart. 
Then  to  some  wanton  passion  he  must  run. 
Which  his  discreeter  hours  woukl  gladly  sbun ; 
Where  he  the  time  in  thoughtless  ease  may  pass. 
And  write  his  UUet^doux  upon  the  glass ; 
Whilst  sinking  eyes  with  languishment  profess 
Follies  his  tongue  refuses  to  confess. 
Then  his  good-nature  will  take  t'other  sup, 
If  she'll  6rst  kiss,  that  he  may  kiss  the  cup. 
Then  something  nice  and  costly  he  could  eat. 
Supposing  still  that  she  will  carve  the  meat. 
But,  if  a  brother  or  a  husband's  by. 
Whom  the  ill-natur'd  world  may  call  a  ^y. 
He  thinks  it  not  below  him  to  pretend 
The  open-heartedness  of  a  true  friend ; 
Gives  him  resp^t  surpassing  his  de^n^e : 
The  person  that  is  meant  by  all  is  the. 
Tis  thought  the  safest  way  to  hide  a  passion, 
And  therefore  call'd  the  friendship  now  in  fashion. 
By  secret  signs  and  enigmatic  stealth, 
She  is  the  toast  belongs  to  every  health : 
And  all  the  lover's  business,  is  to  keep 
His  thoughts  from  anger,  and  his  eyes  from  sleep : 
He'll  laugh  ye,  dance  ye,  sing  ye,  vault,  look  gay, 
And  ruflie  all  the  ladies  in  his  play. 
But  still  the  gentleman's  extremely  fine ; 
There's  nothing  apish  in  him  but  the  wine. 
Many  a  mortal  has«been  bit 
By  marrying  in  the  drunken  fit. 
To  lay  the  matter  plain  hefore  ye, 
Pray  hearken  whilst  I  tell  my  story. 

It  happen'd  about  break  of  day 
Gnossis  a  girl,  had  lost  ber  way, 
And  wander'd  up  and  down  the  Strand, 
Whereabouts  now  York  Buildings  stand : 
And  half-awak'd  she  roar'd  as  bad 
As  if  she  really  had  been  mad ; 
Uulac'd'her  boddice,  and  her  gown 
And  petticoats  hung  dangling  down : 
Her  shoes  were  slipt,  her  ancles  bare. 
And  all  around  her  flew  her  yellow  hair. 
**  Oh,  cruel  Theseus  !  can  you  go, 
And  leave  your  little  Gnossis  so  ? 


You  in  your  scaU'  did  promis«  carriajre^ 
And  eave  me  prooft  of  future  mani^e; 
But  then  last  night  away  did  creep^ 
And  basely  left  me  fast  asleep." 
Then  she  is  falling  m  a  fit: 
But  don't  grow  uglier  one  bit. 
The  flood  of  tears  rather  supplies 
The  native  rheum  about  her  eyes. 
The  bubbles  then  are  beat  again : 
Women  in  passion  fe«l  no  pain. 
"  What  wlH  become  of  me  ?  oh,  what 
Will  come  of  mc  ?  ohj  tell  me  that !" 

Bacco  was  drawer  at  the  Suu, 
And  had  his  belly  like  his  tun: 
For  bUibber-lips'and  checks  all  Woated, 
And  frizzled  pate,  the  youth  was  note. 
He,  as  his  custom  was,  got  drunk. 
And  then  went  strollint;  for  a  punk. 
Six  links  and  lanterns,  'cause 'twas  dark  yet. 
He  prL-ss'd  from  Cov<»nt-Garden  market : 
Then  his  next  captives  were  the  waits. 
Who  play'd  lest  he  should  break  their  pates. 
But,  as  along  in  state  he  passes. 
He  met  a  fellow  driving  asses: 
For  there  are  several  folks,  whose  trade  is 
To  milk  them  for  consumptive  ladies. 
.Nothing  would  serve  but  get  astride. 
And  the  old  bell-man  too  must  ride. 
What  with  their  hooting  shunting  yell, 
llie  scene  had  something  in't  of  Hdl. 
And  who  should  all  this  ra1>bie  meet. 
But  Gnossy,  drabbling  in  the  street  ? 
The  fright  destroy'd  her  speech  and  coloar. 
And  all  remembrance  of  her  sculler. 
Her  conduct  thrice  bade  her  be  flying : 
Her  fears  thrice  hinder'd  her  from  trying. . 
Like  bullrushes  on  side  of  brook, 
Or  aspin  leaves,  her  joints  all  shook. 
Bacco  cry'd  out,  •*  I'm  come,  my  dear^ 
I'll  soon  disperse  all  thoughts  of  fear : 
Nothing  but  joys  shall  revel  here.'* 
Then,  hugging  her  in  brawny  arm. 
Protested,  <*  She  should  have  nb  barm : 
But  rather  would  assure  her,  he 
Rejoic'd  in  opportunity 
Of  meeting  such  a  one  as  she : 
And  that,  encircled  all  around 
With  glass  and  candles  many  a  poand, 
4>he  should  with  bells  command  the  bar. 
And  call  her  rooms  Sun,  Moon,  and  Star : 
That  the  good  company  were  met. 
And  should  not  want  a  weddinss-trcat," 
In  short,  they  married,  and  both  made  ye. 

He  a  free  landlord,  she  a  kind  landlady. 
The  Spartan  lords  therr  villains  would  invite 

To  an  excess  of  drink  in  children's  sight: 
The  parent  thus  their  innocence  would  save, 
And  to  the  load  of  wine  condemn  the  slave. 


PART  V, 

TnfE  season  must  be  mark'd  for  nice  address : 
A  grant  ill-tim'd  will  make  the  favour  less. 
Not  the  wise  gardener  more  discretion  needs 
To  manage  tender  plants  and  hopeful  secnls, 
To  know  when  rain,  when  warmth,  must  guard 
his  flowers;  [lj«»ur<. 

Than  lovtrs  do  to  watch  their  most  auspicious 
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As  (he  jndioioQS  pilot  w\em»  from  ^ir 

The  influences  of  each  rising  star. 

Where  signs  of  future  calms  or  stomw  appear. 

When  fittii^g  to  be  bold,  and  when  to  fear ; 

Sc)  Love's  attendant  by  long  art  descries 

The  rise  of  gruwing  passion  from  the  eyes. 

L(}\e.  has  its  festival  as  well  as  t'a8t> 

Nor  dues  its  carnival  for  ever  last.    ^ 

What  was  a  visit,  now  isto  intrude; 

What's  civil  now,  to»niorrow  will.be  rode. 

Sma'l  signs  denote  great  things :  the  happy  man 

Thnt  can  retrieve  a  glove,  or  felling  fen. 

With  i^rateful  joy  the  benefit  receives, 

W!iH»t  with  desponding  care  his  rival  grieves* 

^^'lK•n€'er  it  ipny  seem  proper  you  should  write. 
Lit  Ovid  the  prevailing  Wjords  indite  : 
By  Scrope'*,by  Duke,  by  Mu)grave,then  be  taught, 
And  Dryden's  e<lual  numbers  tune  your  thought. 
Nihiiiissive  voice  and  words  do  best  agree 
To  their  h»rd  fortune,  who  miist  suppliants  b»e. 
it  was  by  speech  like  this  great  Priam  won 
Arhi^le^'  soul,  and  so  obtalu'd  his  son. 

Hope  is  an  usefiil  goddess  in  your  case, 
Aod  will  increase  your  speed  in  Cupid's  race. 
Tn«)U2:h  in  its  promises  it  feil  sometimes, 
Yet  with  fresh  resolution  still  it  climbs. 
ThoofTh  much  is  lost  at  play. ;  yet  Hope  at  last 
Driveii  on,  and  meets  with  some  successful  cast. 
WTiy  then  make  haste;  on  paper  tingVl  with  gold, 
By  quill  of  dove,  thy  love-sick  tale  unfold. 
Move  sprightly,  knotting  'tis  for  life  you  push : 
Your  letter  will  not,  though  yourself  might  blush. 
'TIS  no  ignoble  maxim  ^  would  teach 
The  Britii»h  youUi — to  study  rules  of  speech  : 
That  governs  cities,  that  exacts  our  laws, 
Give's  s  cret  strength  to  juistice  in  a  cause. 
Tu  that  the  crowd,  the  judge,  the  senate,  yield : 
'Gainst  that  cy'o  Beauty  can't  maintain  the  field. 
Couccal  your  art,  and  let  your  words  appear 
Common,  not  vulgar;  not  too  plain,  though  clear. 
Siiuw  not  your  eloquence  at  tlie  first  sight ; 
Bur  from  your  shade  rise  by  degrees  of  light. 
Dress  thoughts  as  if  Love's  silence  first  were 

broke. 
And  wounded  heart  with  trembling  passion  spoke. 

Suppose  that  your  first  letter  is  sent  back; 
Yet  i^be  may  yield  upon  the  next  attack. 
If  not ;  by  art  a  diamond  rough  in  hue 
Shall  brighten  up  all^glorious  to  the  view. 
Sift  water-drops  the  marble  will  destroy , 
And  ten  years'  siege  prove  conqueror  of  Troy. 

Suppose  sh'  Ifas  read,  but  then  no  answer  gave : 
It  is  saificient  she  admits  her  slave. 
Write  on ;  for  Time  the  freedom  may  obtain 
Of  baring  mutual  love  sent  hack  again. 

Perhaps  she  writes,  but  'tis  to  bid  you  cease, 
And  that  your  lines  but  discompose  her  peace. 

7  Sir  Car  Scrope,  one  of  those  writers  in  the 
retini  of  kmg  Charles  the  second,  that  Mr.  Pope 

call? 

The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  with  ease. 

He  was  created  a  baronet,  January  16, 1666.  The 
greater  part  of  his' writings  consist  of  translations 
from  Qvid,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  with  some  love 
soDgi»  and  lampoons.  Some  specimens  of  them 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Select  Collection  of  Misccl* 
laoy  Poems,  1780.  He  died  some  time  io  the  year 
1680.    M  - 


This  is  a  stratagem  of  Capid's  war: 
She'd,  like  a  Parthian,  wound  you  from  afar^ 
And  by  this  art  your  constancy  would  try :    ' 
She's  nearest  much  when  seeming  thus  to  fly. 
Pursue  the  fair  disdain  through  every  place 
That  with  her  presence  she  vouchsafes  to  grace. 
If  to  the  play  she  goes,  be  there,  and  see 
How  love  rewarded  makes  the  comedy. 
Ply  to  the  park,  if  thither  she'd  retire ; 
Perhaps  some  gentle  breeze  may  fan  the  fire. 
But  if  to  court,  then  follow,  where  you'll  find 
Majestic  Trutb  with  sacred  Hymen  join'd. 

It  is  in  vain  some  study  to  profess 
Their  inclination  by  too  nice  a  dress. 
As  not  content  with  manly  cleanliness. 
Mein,  shape,  or  manner,  no  addition  needs : 
There's  sometiiing  careless  that  all  art  exceeds. 
Adonis  from  his  lonely  solitudes. 
Rough  ITieseus  landing  from  the  briny^  floods, 
Hippolitus  fresh  hunting  from  the  woods. 
O'er  heroines  of  race  divine  prevaii'd,  [feil*d. 

Where  powder'd  wig  and  snuff-box  might  have 

No  youth  that's  wise  will  to  his  figure  trust, 
As  if  so  fine  to  be  accosted  first. 
Distress  must  ask,  and  gratefully  receive : 
'Tis  Heaven  and  Beauty's  honour  they  can  give. 
There's  some  have  thought  that  looking  pale  and 

wan, 
With  a  submission  that  is  less  than  man. 
Might  gain  their  end ;  but  sunk  in  the  attempt. 
And  found,  that  which  they  merited,  contempt. 

Gain  but  admittance,  half  your  story's  told : 
There's  nothing  then  remains  but  to  be  bold. 
Venus  and  Fortune  will  assist  your  claim  ; 
And  Cupid  dart  the  breast  at  which  you  aim. 
No  need  of  studied  speech,  or  skilful  roles: 
Love  ha5  an  eloquence  beyond  the  schools ; 
Where  softest  words  and  accents  will  be  found 
All  flowing  ia,  to  form  the  charming  sound.- 
Of  her  you  love  bngh£  images  you'll  raise : 
WHien  just,  they  are  not  flattery,  but  praise. 
What  can  be  said  too  much  of  what  is  good. 
Since  an  immortal  fame  i^  Virtue's  food  ? 

For  nine  years'  space  Egypt  had  fraitless  stoodi 
Without  the  aid  of  Nile's  prolific  flood ; 
When  Tbrasius  said,  '*  That  blessing  to  regain, 
The  gods  require  a  stranger  should  be  slain." 
"  Be  thou  the  man,"  (the  fierce  Busiris  cries:) 
**  ril  make  th'  adviser  his  own  sacrifice ; 
Nor  can  be  blame  the  voice  by  which  he  dies." 
Perillus,  first  and  last  of 's  trade. 

For  Phalaris  a  bull  bad  made : 

With  fire  beneath,  and  water  hot. 

He  put  the  brasier  in  the  pot. 

And  gave  him,  like  an  honest  ieUovr, 

Precedence  in  his  bull  to  bellow.  ^ 

The  tyrants  both  did  right :  uo  law  more  jnst 
Than,  "  He  that  thfoks  of  ill,  should  feel  it  first** 
Curst  be  their  arts,  unstudied  be  their  trade. 
Who  female  troth  by  felsehood  would  invade : 
That  can  betray  a  friend  or  kinsman's  names. 
And  by  that  covert  hide  unlawful  flames : 
Whose  eager  passion  finds  i^  sure  relief. 
When  termiiiatiqg  in  another's  grief! 
Careless  hereafter  what  they  promise  now. 
To  the  iEolian  winds  C(.>mmit  their  vow; 
Then  cite  th'  example  of  the  feithl^3s  Jove, 
Who  laughs,  they  tuiy ,  at  perjury  in  love. 
They  think  they  have  a  thousand  ways  to  please;, 
Ten  thousand  moie  to  rob  the  mind  of  c 
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Por,  as  the  Earth  in  varioas  birth  abounds. 

Their  humoar  dances  in'  fantastic  rounds ;  ! 

Ijke  Proteus,  can  be  Hon,  river,  bear, 

A  tree,  or  any  thing  that's  fram'd  of  air. 

Thus  they  lay  snares,  thus  they  set  off  their  bait 

With  all  the  fine  allurements  of  deceit 

Bat  they,  who  through  this  course  of  miscbiief 

run. 
Will  find  that  fraud  is  various,  virtue  one. 
Achilles,  a  gigantic  boy, 
Was  wanted  at  the  siege  of  Troy : 
His  coantry.'s  danger  did  require  him. 
And  all  the  generals  did  desire  him  : 
For  Discord,  you  must  know,  had  thrown 
An  apple  where  Uwas  two  to  one ; 
But,  if  a  stir  was  made  about  it. 
Two  of  the  three  must  go  without  it : 
And  so  it  was ;  for  Paris  gave  it 
To  Venus,  who  resolved  to  have  it. 
(The  story  here  would  be  too  long  r 
.  But  you  may  find  it  in  the  song.) 
Venus,  although  not  over-virtuous. 
Yet  still  designing  to  be  courteous. 
Resolved  to  procure  the  varlet 
A  flaming  and  triumphant  harlot ; 
First  stoPn  by  one  she  would  not  stay  with. 
Then  manied  to  be  mn  away  with. 
Her  Paris  carried  to  his  mother; 
And  thence  in  Greece  arose  that  pother. 
Of  which  old  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante, 
And  Chaucer,  makes  us  such  a  cant 

It  was  a  just  and  noble  cause. 
The  breach  of  hospitable  laws : 
Tliough  done  to  one,  yet  common  gi'ief 
Mado^  all  unite  to  seek  relief. 
But,  when  they  sought  the  country  round, 
There's  no  Achilles  could  be  found. 
His  mother  was  afraid  t*  have  lost  him. 
And  therefore  thus  she  did  accost  him  : 
**  My  pretty  rfear,  let  me  persuade  ye 
This  once  for  to  become  a  lady. 
This  petticoat  and  maotua  take. 
And  wear  this  nightrail  for  my  sake. 
Vve  made  your  knots  all  of  the  smallest. 
Because  you're  something  of  the  tallest. 
Pd  have  you  never  go  unlac'd, 
For  fear  of  spoiling  of  your  waist. 
Now  languish  on  me— scorn  me  now — 
Smile — frown— run — laugh — I  see  'twill  do. 
You'd  perfecrt  all  you  now  begin. 
Only  for  poking  out  your  chin." 

Him  thus  in.«tructed  soon  she  sends 
To  Lycomede,  and  there  pretends 
It  was  a  daughter  of  a  friend's. 
Who,  grown  full  large  by  country  feeding, 
Was  sent  to  her,  to  t^nvnd  her  breeding. 
Herself  had  now  no  child,  nor  no  man 
To  trust  but  him,  poor  lonely  woman ! 
That  might  reward  him  well  hereafter. 
If  he  would  use  her  as  his  daughter. 
In, choice  of  names,  as  Iris,  Chloe, 
Psyche  and  Phillis,  she  took  Zoe. 
Th'  old  man  receiv'd  her,  and  expivst 
Much  kindness  for  his  topping  guest : 
Show'd  her  his  girls;  said,    "  Whilst  8hc*d  stay, 
His  Zoe  should  be  us'd  as  they." 
At  first  there  much  reserv'dness  past : 
But,  when  acquaintance  grew  at  last, 
,   They'd  jest,  and  every  one  would  show 
Her -works,  which  she  could  never  do. 


One  said,  her  lingers  were  most  flttin; 
For,  the  most  fiddling  work  of  knitting. 
Then  one  her  wedding-bod  would  make. 
And  ail  must  help  her  for  love's  sake. 
Zoe,  uodrest  in  Mght-gown  tawdry, 
With  cIutDsy  fist  must  work  embroidery  ; 
Whilst  others  try  her  greasy  clunches 
With  stoning  currants  in  whole  bunches. 
But  there  was  one,  call'd  Dedamy, 
Mistrusted  something  by  the  by. 
And,  sighing,  thus  one  night  she  said, 
"  Why,  Zoe  may  n't  we  go  to  bed  >** 
"  Soon  as  you  please,  good  mistress  Ded." 

The  fleeting  months  soon  roll  about ; 
Time  came  when  murder  all  must  outl 
Zoe,  for  fear  of  the  old  man, 
Into  the  army  quickly  ran ; 
And  sav'd  the  slitting  of  his  nose. 
By  timely  changing  of  her  clothes- 

Thus,  whilst  we  Glory's  dictates  dian. 
Into  the  snares  of  Vice  we  run ; 
And  he  that  should  his  country  Serve, 
And  beauty  by  his  worth  deserve. 
In  female  softness  wanton  stays. 
And  what  he  should  adore  betrays. 


PART  VI. 

BoT  now,  O  happy  youth,  thy  prize  is  ibnnd. 
And  all  thy  wishes  with  success  are  crowu'd. 
Not  lo  PaEans,  when  Apollo's  prais'd ; 
Not  trophies  to  victorious  Grecians  rais'd  ; 
Not  acclamations  of  exalted  Rome, 
To  welcome  peace  with  her  Augustus  bomi* ; 
Can  more  delight  a  brave  aud  generous  mind. 
Than  it  must  you  to  sec  a  beauty  kind: 
The  bays  to  me  Avith  gratitude  you'll  give. 
Like  Hesiod  and  like  Homer  make  me  live. 
Thus  Pelops  on  triumphant  chariot  brought 
Hippodamy,  with  his  life's  danger  bought. 
Thus  prosperous  Jason,  rich  with  golden  fleece. 
On  Argo's  vocal  timber  saiPd  to  Greece. 

But  stay,  fond  youth  ;  the  danger  is  not  pa<(t : 
You're  not  arriv'd  in  port,  nor  anchor  cast. 
From  you  my  heart  may  still  more  bays  descrvp. 
If  what  by  me  you  gain'd,  by  me  you  shall  pnv 
Nor  than  the  conquest  is  the  glory  less,         [sen  f, 
To  fix  the  throne  on  that  which  you  possess. 
Now,  Erato,  divi nest,  softest  Muse, 
Whose  name  and  office  both  do  love  infuse. 
Assist  my  great  design  :  if  Venus'  son, 
That  vagabond,  would  from  his  mother  run, 
And  then,  with  soaring  wings  and  body  light. 
Through  the  vast  world's  extent  would  take  his 

flight; 
By  artfiil  bonds  let  me  secure  his  stay. 
And  make  his  universal  powtT  obey. 

"Whilst  I  my  art  would  thus  irappc»ve. 

And  fondly  thought  to  shackle  Love, 

Two  neighbours  that  were  standing  by. 

Tormented  both  with  jealousy, 

Told  me  it  was  in  vain  to  try. 

When  one  began  his  tale,  as  thus  r 
"  Perhaps  you've  hearrl  of  Da>dalns, 

When  Minos  would  have  made  him  stay. 

How  through  the  clouds  he  found  his  waj'. 

He  was  a  workman  wise  and  good. 

Building  was  what  he  understood. 
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Like  to  the  bouse  where  we  ftct  plays, 
lie  made  a  torning  winding  maze^ 
Fitting  to  harbour  acts  of  sin, 
And  put  a  whore  and  bastard  in. 

"  *  r?e  done    your   work;    and   now  my 
trust  is. 
Good  sir,  that  you  will  do  me  justice. 
Tis  true  1  hither  fled  for  murlher ; 
Let  my  misfortunes  go  no  further ; 
Some  end  all  punishments  should  have. 
Birth  to  the  wretch  my  country  gave : 
Let  it  aflbrd  me  now  a  grave. 
Dismiss  my  son ;  at  least,  if  rather 
You'd  keep  the  boy,  dismiss  his  father.* 
This  be  might  say,  and  more,  or  so; 
But  Minos  would  not  let  him  go. 
At  this  he  was  enragM,  and  cried, 
'  It  is  in  danger  wit  is  tried : 
Minos  possesses  earth  and  sea ; 
The  sky  and  fire  are  left  for  me* 
Pardon  my  fond  attempt,  great  Jove, 
If  I  approach  your  seats  above. 
It  is  necessity  that  draws 
A  new-iuvented  rule  for  Nature's  laws.* 

**.Thus  be  began :  Full  many  a  feather 
With  twine  of  thread  he  stitch'd  together: 
(Abundance  more  than  are  enough 
To  make  your  wife  and  mme  a  muff.) 
Thus  be  frames  wings,  and  nothing  lacks 
To  fix  the  whole,  but  melted  wax : 
That  was  the  work  of  the  young  boy. 
Pleased  at  the  fancy  of  the  toy; 
Not  guessing,  ere  he  was  much  older, 
He  should  have  one  upon  each  shoulder. 
To  whom  his  &tber:  *  Here's  the  ship 
By  which  we  must  from  Minos  slip. 
Child,  follow  me,  just  as  1  fly  on, 
And  keep  your  eye  fix*d  on  Orion : 
riJ  be  your  guide ;  and  never  fear. 
Conducted  by  a  father's  care. 
The  Vii^n  and  Bootes  shun: 
Take  heed  lest  you  approach, the  Sun  ; 
His  flaming  influence  will  be  felt, 
And  the  diffusive  wax  will  melt. 
The  sea  by  rising  fogs  discover; 
O'er  that,  be  sure,  you  never  hover : 
It  would  be  difficult  to  drag 
Your  wetted  pinions,  should  they  flag; 
Between  them  both  the  sky  is  fair. 
No  winds  or  hurricanes  are  there. 
But  you  may  fan  the  flectiwg  air.' 

"  Thus  speaking,  he  witli  whipcord-strings 
Fastens,  and  then  extends,  the  wings  : 
And,  when  the  youth's  completely  drest. 
Just  as  the,  eagle  from  her  nest 
By  jcentle  flights  her  eaglet  tries 
To  dare  the  Sun,  and  mount  the  skies ; 
The  father  so  his  boy  prepares. 
Not  without  kiss  and  fhlling  tears. 
In  a  large  plain,  a  rising  height 
Gives  some  as.slstance  to  their  flight. 
With  a  quirk  spring  and  fluttering  noise. 
They  in  the  sky  their  bodies  poi^e. 
Back  on  his  son  the  father  looks. 
Praising  his  swift  and  even  strokes. 
Now  dreadless,  with  bold  art  supplied. 
He  does  on  airy  billows  ride, 
And  soar  with  an  ambitious  pride. 
Mortals,  who  by  the  limpid  flood 
With  patiaat  angle  long  hitva  sto«d| 


On  the  smooth  watei's  shining  &ce 
See  the  amazing  creatures  pass, 
Look  up  astonish'd,  whilst  the  reed 
Drops  from  the  hand  whose  sense  is  dead. 
RoU'd  by  the  wind's  ilnpetuous  haste 
They  Samos  now  and  Naxos  past, 
Paros,  and  Delos,  blest  abode 
And  parent  of  the  Clarian  god : 
Lebintbus  on  their  right  hand  lies. 
And  sweet  Calydne's  grovel  arise, 
And  fao^d  Astypalaea's  fens 
dreed  shoals  of  fish  in  oozy  dens : 

When  the  unwary  boy,  whose  growing  years 
Ne'er  knpw  the  worth  of  cautious  fears. 

Mounts  an  ethereal  hill,  whence  he  might  spy 

The  lofly  regions  of  a  brighter  sky ;  ^ 

Far  from  bis  father*s  call  and  aid 
His  wings  in  glittering  fire  display'd, 
Whose  ambient  heat  their  plume  involves. 
And  all  their  liquid  bands  dissolves. 
He  sees  his  loosen'd  pinions  drop  ; 
On  naked  arms  lies  all  his  hope. 

From  the  rast  concave  precipice  he  finds 

A  swift  destruction,  sinking  with  the  winds. 
Beneath  him  lies  a  gaping  deep, 
Whose  womb  is  equally  as  steep. 
Then,  •  father !  father  !'  he'd  have  cried: 
Tempests  the  trembling  sounds  divide, 
Whilst  dismal  fear  contracts  his  breath, 
And  the  rough  wave  completes  his  death. 

*  My  son !    my  son !»  long    might  the  &ther 
cry: 

Th^re  is  no  track  to  seek  him  in  the  sky. 
By  floating  wings  his  body  found 
Is  cover'd  with  the  nei^bouring  ground. 

His  art,  though  not  successful,  has  its  fame. 

And  the  Icarian  seas  preserve  his  name.'* 
If  men  from  Minos  could  escape. 
And  into  birds  transform  their  shape, 
And  there  was  nothing  that  could  hold  them, 
Provided  feathers  might  be  sold  them ; 
The  thought  from  madness  surely  springs 
To  fix  a  god  that's  bom  with  wings. 

8uoth  t'other  man,  "  Sir,  if  you'll  tarry, 
I'll  tell  you  a  tale  of'my  boy  Harry, 
Would  make  a  man  afraid  to  marry. 
This  boy  does  oft'  from  paper  white 
In  miniature  produce  a  kite. 
With  tender  hands  the  wood  he  bends. 
On  which  the  body  he  extends : 
Paste  made  of  flour  with  water  mix'd 
Is  the  cement  by  which  'tis  fix'd  : 
Then  scissors  from  the  maid  he'll  borrow. 
With  promise  of  return  to-morrow. 
With  those  he  paper  nicely  cuts. 
Which  on  the  sides  for  wikigs  he  puts. 
The  tail,  that's  an  essential  part. 
He  manages  with  equal  art ; 
With  paper  shreds  at  distance  tied. 
As  not  too  near,  nor  yet  too  wide, 
Which  he  to  fitting  length  extends. 
Till  with  a  tuft  the  fabric  ends. 
Next  packthread  of  the  evemst  twine. 
Or  sometimes  silk,  hcMl  to  it  join. 
Which,  by  the  guidance  of  his  hand. 
Its  rise  or  downfall  may  command  ^ 
Or  carry  messengers  to  see 
If  all  above  in  order  be. 

Then  wanton  zephyrs  fan  it  till  it  rise,  [ski^s. 

And  through  ethereal  rills  plough  up  the  azaw 
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"  Soipeiimes  in  silent  shades  t)f  night 
He*]]  malce  it  shine  with  wondrous  light 
*By  lantern  with  transparent  folds, 
Which  flaming  wax  in  safety  holds. 
This,  glitterini^  with  mysterious  raj's. 
Does  ail  the  neighbourhood  amaze. 
Then  comes  the  conjurer  o'  th'  place. 
With  legs  asquint  and  croolced  face. 
Who  with  his  spyiit^ipole  from  fiir 
Pronounces  it  a  tiaziug-star : 
That  Vheat  shall  felt,  and  oats  be  dear^ 
And  barley  shall  not  spring  that  year : 
That  murrain  shall  infect  all  kine, 
And  measles  will  destroy  the  swine : 
Thatiair  maids*  sweethearts  shall  fall  dead 
''Before  they  lose  their  maidenhead  ; 
And  widows  shall  be  forcM  to  tarry 
A  month  at  least  before  they  marry. 
But,  whilst  the  fool  his  thought  enjoys. 
The  whole  contrivance  was  my  boy's. 
Now,  mark  me,  *twas  from  such-like  things 
The  poets  fram'd  out  Cupid's  wings. 
If  a  child's  nature  thus  can  soar, 
And  all  this  lies  within  bis  power, 

.  Ilis  mother  surely  can  do  more. 
Pray  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done, 
If  she'll  with  cuckold-makers  run. 
No  watchful  care  of  jealons  eye 
Can  binder,  if  escape  she'll  try ; 
The  kite  will  to  her  carrion  Hy.'* 
Where  native  Modesty  the  mind  secures. 

The  husband  has  no  need  of  locks  and  doors; 

The  specious  comet,  fram'd  by  Jealousy, 

Will  prove  delusion  all,  and  all  a  lie. 


PAwrvii. 

Not  an  the  hetbs  by  sage  Medea  found. 
Not  Marsan drugs,  though  naixt  with  magic  sound,' 
Not  philtres  studied  by  Thes^alian  art. 
Can  fix  the  mind,  and  constancy  impart 
Could  these  prevail,  Jason  had  felt  their  charms; 
Ulysses  still  had  died  in  Circe^s  arms. 
Continue  lovely,  if  yoil'U  be  belov'd  : 
Virtue  from  Virtue's  bands  is  ne'er  remov'd. 
Like  Nireus  beautiful,  like  Hylas  pay ; 
By  time  tlie  blooming  outside  will  decay. 
See  hyacinth  again  of  form  bereft. 
And  only  thorns  upon  the  rose-tree  le^ 
Then  lay  up  stores  of  learning  and  of  wit, 
Whose  fame  shall  scorn  the  Acherontic  pit. 
And,  whilst  those  fleeting  shadows  vainly  fly^ 
Adorn  the  better  part,  which  cannot  die. 

Ulyftses  had  no  magic  in  his  fac*e ; 
But  then  his  eloquence  had  charming  grace. 
Such  as  could  force  itself  to  be  belicv'd, 
And  all  the  watery  goddesses  deceiv'd : 
To  whom  Calypso  from  her  widow'd  shore 
Sends  himtthese  sighs,  which  fhrions  tempests 
bore. 

*•  Your  passage  often  I  by  art  delay*d, 
Oblig'd  you  more,  the  more  to  be  bf  tray'd. 
Here  you  have  often  on  this  rolling  sand 
Describ'd  vour  scene  of  war  with  slender  wand. 
Here's  Troy,  and  this  circumference  its  walls  : 
Here  Simois  gently  in  the  ocean  fells : 
Here  lies  my  camp :  these  are  the  spacious  fields 
Where  to  tbia  sword  the  crafty  Doion  yields. 


This  of  Sithoniali  Khesus  is  the  tent — 

On  with  the  pleasing  tale  your  language  went, 

W {yen  a  tenth  wave  did  with  one  flash  destioj 

The  platform  of  imaginary  Troy. 

By  fe&r  like  this  I  would  enforce  your  stay. 

To  see  what  names  the  waters  toss'd  away. 

T  took  you  cast  up  helpless>by  the  sea  : 

Thousands  of  happy  hours  you  pass'd  with  me  ^ 

No  mention  made  of  old  Penelope. 

On  adamant  our  wrongs  we  all  engrave. 

But  write  our  benefits  upon  the  wave. 

Why  then  be  gone,  the  seas  uncertain  trust ; 

As  I  found  you,  ko  may  you  fiiid  them  just. 

Dying  Calypso  must  be  left  behind. 

And  all  your  vows  be  waftiod  with  the  wind.^ 

Pond  are  the  hopes  he  should  be  constant  nov, 
Who  to  his  tenderest  part  bad  broke  his  vow. 
By  artful  charms  the  mistress  striven  in  vain 
The  loose  inconstant  wanderer  to  gain. 
Shame  is  her  entrance,  and  her  end  is  pain. 


PART  viir. 

Indulgence  soon  takes  with  a  noble  mind : 
Who  can  be  harsh,  that  sees  another  kind  } 
Most  times  the  greatest  art  is  to  comply 
In  granting  that  which  justice  might  deny. 
We  form  our  tender  plants  by  soft  degrees. 
And  from  a  warping  stem  raise  stately  trees. 
To  cut  th*  opposing  waves,  we  strive  in  vain^ 
But,  if  \^e  rise  with  them,  and  fell  again, 
The  wish'd-for  land  with  ease  we  may  attain. 
Such  complaisance  will  a  rough  humour  bend; 
And  yielding  to  one  failure  save  a  friend. 
Mildness  and  temjierhave  a  force  divine. 
To  make  ev'n  passion  with  their  nature  join. 
The  hawk  we  hate,  as  living  stiil  in  arms, 
And  wolves  assiduous  in  the  shepherd's  banns. 
The  socilBLble  swallow  has  no  fears, 
Upon  our  towers  the  dove  her  nest  prepares. 
And  both  of  them  live  free  from  human  snares. 
Far  from  loud  rage  and  echoing  noise  of  fight* 
The  softest  Love  in.  gentle  souiid  delights. 
Smooth   mirth,  bright  smiles,  calm  peace,  and 

flowing  joy, 
Are  the  companions  of  the  Paphian  boy: 
Such  as  when  Hymen  first  his  mantle  spi-cad 
All  o'er  the  sacred  down  which  made  the  bridal  bed. 
These  blandishments  keep  Love  upon  the  wii>g. 
His  presence  fresh,  and  always  in  the  spring: 
This  makes  a  prospect  endless  to  the  view. 
With  light  that  rises  still,  and  still  is  new; 
At  your  approach,  find  every  thing  sereue. 
Like  Paphos  honour'd  by  the  Cyprian  queen, 
Who  brings  along  her  daughter  Banuvny, 
With  Muses  sprung  from  Jove,  and'Gract'S  tbref» 
Birds  shot  by  you,  fish  by  your  angle  caught. 
The  golden  apples  from  Hesperia  brought. 
The  blushing  peach,  the  fragrant  nectareens, 
laid  in  fresh  beds  of  flowers  and  scented  greens. 
Fair  lilies  strewM  with  bloody  mulberries. 
Or  grapes  whose  juice  mad.^  Bacchus  rearh  the 
May  oftentimes  a  grateful  present  make,    [skirt, 
Not  for  the  value,  but  the  giver's  sake. 

Perhaps  she  may  at  vacant  hours  peruse 
The  happy  produi't  of  your  easy  Muse. 
Far  from  intrigue  and  scandal  be  your  verse; 
But  praise  of  Virgin-modesty  rehearse; 
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Maosolns  by  his  consort  deified  ; 
How  for  Admetus  blest  Alcestis  died. 
Smi*e  Overbury's  Wife',  no  poets  seem 
T*  hat»e  chose  a  wiser  ora  nobler  theme. 

You*d  help  a  neighbour,  woold  a  friend  prefer ; 
Pardon  a  ser\'ant,  let  all  come  from  her. 
Thus  what  you  grant  if  she  must  recommend, 
Twill  make  a  mutual  gift  and  double  friend. 
So,  when  pale  Want  is  craving  at  the  door, 
We  send  our  favourite  son  to  help  the  poor ; 
Pleas *d  with  their  grateful  prayers  that  he  may 

live. 
And  find  what  heavenly  plealiure  'tis  to  give. 
Praise  all  her  actions,  think  hrr  dress  is  fine ; 
Bmbroideries  with  gold,  pearl,  diamonds,  join ; 
Your  wealth  does  best,  when  plac'd  on  beauty, 

shiue. 
If  she  in  tabby  wave's  ehcirrled  be. 
Think  Amphytritt;  rises  from  the  sea. 
If  by  her  the  purpureal  velvet's  worn, 
Think  thai  she  rises  like  the  blush  of  mom. 
And,  when  her  silks  afar  from  Indus  come. 
Wrought  in  Chinese  or  in  the  Persian  loom, 
Thrnk  that  she  then  like  Pallas  is  arrayed, 
By  whose  mysterious  art  the  wheel  was  made. 
Each  day  admire  her  differ^mt  graceful  air, 
In  whith  she  winds  her  bright  and  flowing  hair. 
With  her  when  dancing,  let  your  genius  fly: 
When  in  her  song  the  note  expires,  then  die. 

If  in  the  autumn,  when  the  wasting  year 
Its  plenty  shows,  that  soon  must  disappear; 
When  swelling  grape  and  peach  with  lovely  hue. 
And  pear  and  apple,  fresh  with  fragrant  dew. 
By  tempting  look  and  taste  perhaps  invite 
That  which  we  seldom  rule,  our  appetite  ; 
Wb«i  noxious  heat  and  sudden  cold  divides 
The  time  o'er  which  bale  influence  presides ; 
Her  feverish  blood  should  pulse  unusual  find. 
Or  vapot-ous  damps  of  spleen  should   sink   her 

mind; 
Then  is  the  time  to  show  a  lover's  cares : 
Sometimes  enlarge  her  hopes,  contract  her  fears ; 
Give  the  salubrious  dniughts  with  your  own  haiui ; 
Persuasion  has  the  force  of  a  command. 
Watch,  and  attend  j  thep  your  reward  will  prove, 
Wheb  she  recovers,  full  increase  of  love. 
Far  from  this  love  is  haughty  pride. 
Which  ancient  fables  best  deride ; 
Women  imperious,  void  of  shame. 
And  careless  of  their  lovers'  fame. 
Who  of  tyrannic  follies  boast. 
Tormenting  him  that  loves  them  moat 

When  Hercules,  by  labours  done. 
Had  prov'd  himself  to  be  Jove's  son, 
By  peace  which  l<e  to  Earth  had  givi^ny 
De8erT*d  to  have  his  rest  in  Heaven  ; 
Pnvy,  that  strives  to  be  unjust, 
ResolVd  to  mortify  him  first ; 
And,  that  he  should  enamour'd  ba 
Of  a  proud  jilt  call'd  O-nphale, 
Who  should  his  herosbip  expose 
By  spinning  hemp  in  women's  clothes, 
Her  mind  she  did  vouchsafe  one  day 
Thus  to  her  lover  to  display  : 

• 
•  This  poem,  supposed  ^o  have  been  written  for 
the  earl  of  Somerset,  is  the  character  of*"  a  ^ood 
woman,  jast  the  reverse  of  the  lady  that  his  friend 
married.  It  is  printed  with  his  Characters,  &.c. 
and  had  gone  tbfot^h  sixt€«u  sditiooB  iu  loU8. 

if. 


**  Come  quiddy,  sirj  off  with  this  skin : 
IThink  yon  I  '11  let  a  tanner  in  ? 

«>  If  you  of  lions  talk,  or  boars. 
You  certainly  turn  out  of  doors. 
Your  club's  abundantly  too  thick 
For  one  stiall  move  a  fiddle-stick. 
What  should  you  do  with  all  those  arrows  ? 
I  will  have  nothing  kill'd  but  sparrows. 
Heccy,  this  day  you  may  remember; 
For  you  shall  see  a  lady's  chamber. 
Let  me  be  rightly  understood : 
What  1  intend  is  for  your  good. 
In  boddice  I  design  to  lace  ye. 
And  so  among  my  maids  1*11  place  ye. 
When  you're  genteeler  grown,  and  thinner, 
May  be  I'll  call  you  up  to  dinner. 
With  arms  so  brawny,  fists  so  red. 
You'll  scrub  the  rooms,  or  make  the  bed. 
You  can't  stick  pins,  or  frieze  my  hair. 
Bless  me !  you've  nothing  of  an  air. 
You  Ml  never  come  up  to  working  point: 
Your  fingers  all  seem  out  of  joint., 
Xhen,  besides,  Heccy,  I  must  tell  ye^ 
An  idle-hand  has  empty  belly : 
Therefore  this  morning  I'll  begin. 
Try  how  your  clumsiness  will  spin. 
You  are  my  shadow,  do  you  see : 
Your  hope,  your  thought,  your  wishy  all  hti 
Invented  and  control'd  by  me. 
Look  up  whene'er  I  laugh ;  look  down 
With  trembling  horrour,  if  I  frown* 
Say  as  I  say :  servants  cau't  lie. 
Your  truth  is  my  propriety. 
Nay,  you  should  be  to  torture  bronght. 

Were  1  but  jealous  you  transgrest  in  thoQght ; 

Or  if  from  Jove  your  single  wish  should  crave 

The  fiite  of  not  continuing  still  my  slave. 
"  There  is  no  lover  that  is  wise 
Pretends  to  win  at  cards  or  dice. 
'Tis  for  his  mistress  all  is  thrown : 
Th'  ill-fortune  his,  the  good  her  own. 
Melanion,  whilom  lovely  youth, 
Fam'd  for  bis  valour  and  his  truth. 
Whom  every  beauty  did  adorn 
Fresh  as  Aurora's  blushing  mom. 
Into  the^horrid  woods  is  run. 
Where  he  ne'er  sees  the  ray  of  Sno, 

,   Nor  to  his  palace  dares  return,^ 
Where  he  for  Psyche's  love  did  bum. 
And  found  correction  at  her  hands 
For  disobeying  just  commands  ; 
But  must  his  silent  penance  do 
For  once  not  buckling  of  her  shoe : 
A  good  example,  child,  for  you. 
Which  shows  you,  when  we  have  onrfool, 
We'\%  policy  enough  to  rule : 
I  might  have  made  you  such  a  fellow. 
As  should  have  carried  my  umbrella. 
Or  bore  a  flambeau  by  my  chair. 
And  bade  the  mob  not  come  too  near  ^ 
Or  lay  the  cloth,  or  wait  at  table ; 
Nay,  been  a  helper  in  the  stable. 

"  To  my  conmsands  obedience  pay 
At  dead  of  nigbt,  or  break  of  day. 
Speed  is  your  province  ;  if  'tis  I 
That  bid  you  run,  you  ought  to  fly. 
He  that  love's  nimble  passion  feels 
Will  soon  outstrip  my  chariot  wheels. 
Through  dog-star's  heat  he'll  tripping  go^ 

'    Nor  leaves  he  print  upon  the  snow : 
Tht  wind  itself  %o  him  is  slow. 
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He  thai  ia  Ci^id's  wan  would  flg^t. 

Grief,  wint<^r,  dirty  roada,  and  night, 

A  bed  of  earth  paidst  showers  of  rain. 

After  no  supper,  are  his  gain. 

Bright  Phcebus  took  Admetus'  pay. 

And  in  a  little  cottage  lay ; 

All  this  he  did  for  fear  of  Jove  ; 

And  ^bo  would  not  do  more  for  love  ? 

If  entrance  is  by  locks  denied. 

Then  through  the  roof  or  window  slide. 

Leander  each  night  swam  the  seas. 

That  he  might  thereby  Hero  please. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  pleas'd  to  see 

Your  life  in  danger,  when  for  me. 

You*ll  find  my  servants  in  a  row ; 

Remember  then  you  make  your  bow; 

For  they  are  yOur  superions  now. 

No  matter  if  you  do  engage 

My  porter,  woman,  favourite  page, 

^y  ^og,  my  parrot,  monkey,  black. 

Or  any  thing  that  does  partake 

Of  that  admittance  which  you  lack. 

But  aft^r  all  you  mayn't  prevail. 

And  your  most  glittering  hopes  may  fail: 

For  Ceres  does  not  always  yield 

The  crop  intrusted  to  the'  field. 

Fair  gales  may  bring  you  to  a  coast 

Where  youUl  by  hidden  rocks  be  lost. 

Love  is  tenacious  of  its  joys. 

Gives  small  reward  for  great  employs  ; 

But  has  aa  maoy  griefs  in  store. 

As  shells  by  Neptune  cast  on  shore  ; 

As  Athos  hares,  as  Hybla  bees, 

Olives  on  the  PalAidian  trees. 

Aod*  when  his  angry  arrows  fall. 

They're  not  found  tingM  with  common  gall. 

You're  told  l*m  not  at  home,  'tis  true : 

I  may  be ^here,  but  not  for  you; 

And  I  may  let  you  see  it  too. 

Perhaps  I  bid  you  come  at  night : 

If  the  door's  shut,  stay  till  'tis  light. 

Perhaps  my  maid  shall  bid  you  go : 

A  thing  st\e  knows  you  dare  not  do. 

Your  rival  shall  admission  gain. 

And  laugh  to  see  his  foe  in  pain. 

All  this  and  more  you  must  endure. 

If  yqu  frqm  me  expect  a  cure. 

'TIS  fitting  1  should  search  the  wound. 

Lest  all  your  danger  be  not  found." 

When  easy  fondness  meets  with  woman's  pride, 
Nothing  which  that  can  ask  must  be  denied. 
He  that  enjoy 'd  the  names  of  great  and  brave 
Is  pleas'd  to  seem  a  female  and  a  slave : 
The  hero,  numbered  with  the  gods  before. 
Is  so  ^bas*d  as  to  be  man  no  more. 


PART  IX. 

Not  by  the  sail  with  which  you  put  to  sea 
Can  you  where  Thetis  swells  conducted  be  ; 
To  the  same  port  you'll  dii&rent  passage  find. 
And  fill  your  sheets  ev'u  with  contrarious  wind. 
You  nurs'd  the  fawn,  now  grown  stag  wondrous  big. 
And  sleep  beneath  the  shade  you  knew  a  twi?. 
The  bubbling  spring,  increa&'d  by  floods  and  rain. 
Rolls  with  impetuous  stream,  and  foams  the  msLiu : 
So  Love  augments  in  just  degrees ;  at  U-iigth 
By  nutrimeutal  fises  it  g»iA8  its  strength. 


Daily  till  midnight  let  kiod  looks  or  mig, 
Or  tales  of  love,  the  pleasing  hours  prok>cig. 
No  weariness  upon  their  bliss  attends 
Whom   marriage-vows  have  render'd  more  tha 
So  Philomels,  of  equal  mates  puaseat,        [friend*. 
With  a  congenial  heat,  and  downy  reist. 
And  care  incessant,  hover  o'er  their  nest : 
Hence  lirom  their  eggs  (small  worlds  whence  all 

things  spring)  . 
Produce  a  race  by  Nature  taught  to  sing; 
Who  ne'er  to  this  harmonious  air  bad  come. 
Had  their  parental  love  stray'd  far  from  home. 
By  a  short  absence  mutual  joys  incre^ae : 
'Tis  from  the  toils  of  war  we  value  peac^ 
When  Jove  a  while  the  fruitful  shower  restrains. 
The  field  on  his  return  a  brighter  verdure  gains. 
So  let  not  grief  too  much  disturb  those  hearts. 
Which  for  a  while  the  war  or  business  parts. 
'Twas  hard  to  let  Protesilaus  go. 
Who  did  his  death  by  oracles  foreknow. 
Ulysses  made  indeed  a  tedious  stay. 
His  twenty  winters'  absence  was  delay ; 
But  happiness  revives  with  his  return. 
And  Hymen's  altars  with  fresh  incense  born : 
Tales  of  his  ship,  her  web,  they  boUi  recount; 
Pleas'd  that  their  wedlock  laith  ail  dang<»  conM 
surmount. 

Make  thou  speed  back ;  baste  to  her  longiB; 
arms: 
She  may  have  real  or  impending  barms. 
There  are  no  minutes  in  a  lover's  fears : 
They  measure  all  their  time  by  months  and  yeart. 
Poets  are  always  V^irtuc*s  friends, 

Tis  what  their  Mu.se  still  recommends: 

Buttl;ien  the  fatal  track  it  shows 

Where  devious  Vice  through  trouble  goes. 
7 hey  tell  us,  how  a  husband^s  care 

Neglected  leaves  a  wife  too  fair 

In  hands  of  a  young  spark,  call'd  Paris ; 

And  how  the  beauteous  trust  miscarries. 

With  kindness  he  receives  the  youth. 

Whose  modest  looks  might  promise  tnith : 

Then  gives  him  opportunity 

To  throw  the  specious  vizard  by. 

The  man  had  thin^  to  be  adjusted. 

With  which  the  wife  should  not  be  trusted ; 

And,  whilst  he  gave  himself  the  loose. 

Left  her  at  home  to  keep  the  house. 
When  Helen  saw.  his  back  wan  turo'd. 

The  devil  a  bit  the  gipsy  mourn 'd* 

Says  she,  "  Tis  his  foult  to  be  gone  ; 

It  sha'n't  be  mine  to  lie  alone. 

A  vacant  pillow's  such  a  jest. 

That  witli  it  1  could  never  rest. 

He  ne'er  consider'd  his  own  danger. 

To  leave,  me  with  a  handsome  stranger. 

Wolves  would  give  good  account  of  sheep. 

Left  to  their  vigilance  to  keep. 
Pray  who,  except  'twere  geese  or  widgeons. 
Would  hire  a  hawk  to  guard  their  pigeons  } 

Supposing  then  it  might  be  6aid 

That  Mcnelaus  now  were  dead : 

A  pretty  figure  I  should  make 

To  go  in  mourning  for  his  sake. 

She  that  in  widow's  garb  appearsf 

Especially  when  at  my  years. 

May  seem  to  be  at  her  last  prayers. 

But  I'll  still  have  my  heart  dt\'ided 

Twixt  one  to  lose,  and  one  provided. 

He  that  is  ^ne,  is  goue :  less  fear 

Of  wanting  him  that  I  have  here.^ 
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The  sequel  wai  the  Are  of  Troy 
Brought  to  destruction  by  this  boy. 

They  ietl  ta,  how  a  wife  prorok*d,  > 

And  to  a  brutish  husband  yok'd, 
Who,  by  distracting  passion  led,  • 

'Scorns  all  her  chanpit,  and  flics  her  bed. 
When  oti  her  rival  she  has  seiz'd. 
Seems  with  a  secret  horrour  pleas'd. 
They  then  describe  her  like  some  boar 
Plunging  his  tusk  in  mastiff's  gore ; 
Or  liouess,  whose  ravish'd  whelp 
Roars  for  bis  mother's  furious  help; 
Or  basilisk  when  rousV),  whose  breath. 
Teeth,  sting,  and  eye-balls,  all  are  death; 
Like  frantics  stpick  by  magic  rod 
Of  some  despisM  avenging  God: 
Make  her  through  blood  for  rengeance  ran. 
Like  Progne  sacrifice  her  son; 
And  like  Medea  dart  those  fii'es 
By  which  Creii«tfi*s  ghost  expires. 
Then  let  her  with  ex&lted  rage 
Her  grief  with  the  same  crimes  assuage. 
To  heighten  and  improre  the  curse. 
Because  he 's  bad,  they  make  her  worse. 
So  Tyndaris  dissolves  in  tears. 
When  first  she  of  Chryseis  hears ; 
But,  when  Lyrnessis  captive's  led. 
And  ravisb*d  to  defile  her  bed, 

Her  patience  lessens  by  degrees; 
But,  when  at  last  she  Priameis  ^es, 
Revenge  does  to  JEgystus  fly  for  ease; 
In  his  adulterous  arms  does  plots  disclose. 
Which  fill  MyrenjB  with  stupendous  woes. 
And  parricide  and  Hell  around  her  threws. 

Ye  heavenly  powers !  the  female  truth  preserve, 
And  let  it  not  from  native  goodness  swerve; 
And  let  no  wanton  toys  become  the  cause 
Why  men  should  break  Hymen's  eternal  laws; 
Bat  let  such  fables  and  such  crimes  remain 
Only  as  fictions  of  the  poeVs  brain ; 
Yet  marks  set  up  to  shun  those  dangerous  shelves 
On  which  deprav'd  mankind  might  wreck  them- 
selves! "^ 


PART   X. 

At  first,  the  stars,  the  air,  the  earth,  and  deep. 

Lay  all  conftts'd  in  one  unorder^  heap ; 

Till  Love  eternal  did  each  being  strike 

With  voice  dvine,  to  march,  and  seek  its  like. 

Then  seeds  of  Heavens,  then  air  of  vaporous  sound. 

Then  fertile  Earth  circled  with  waters  round. 

On  which  the  bird,  the  beast,  the  fish,  might  move, 

All  centerHl  in  that  universal  love. 

Then  man  was  fram'd  with  soul  of  godlike  ray, 

And  had  a  nobler  share  of  low  than  they: 

To  hian  *as  woman,  crown'd  with  virtue,  given. 

The  mort  immediate  work  and  care  of  Heaven. 

Whilst  thus  my  darling  thoughts  in  raptures 
Apollo  to  my  sight  in  vision  sprung.  [sung. 

His  lyre  with  golden  strings  his  touch  commands. 
And  wreaths  of  laurel  flourish  in  his  hands. 
Says  he,  "  Yod  bard,  that  of  Love's  precepts  treat, 
Yoor  art  at  Delphi  yon  will  best  complete. 
There 's  a  short  maxim,  prais'd  when  undersfood, 
Uteftd  in  practice,  and  divinely  good, 
'  Let  escfa  man  know  himself:'  strive  to  excd: 
The  pleasmo  of  tbe  Uest  is  doing  well* 


"  'Tis  wisdom  to  display  the  niling  grace. 
Some  men  are  happy  in  a  charming  face: 
Know  it,  but  be  not  vain.     Some  manly  show 
By  the  exploded  gun  and  ner\ous  bow. 
There  let  them  prove  their  skill;  perhaps  some 
May  find  that  every  shot  is  Cupid's  dait.      [heail 
The  prudent  lover,  if  his  tnlent  lies 
In  eloqntnce,  e'nt  ta1kati?e,  but  wise; 
So  mixes  words  delicious  to  the  ear, 
That  all  must  be  persuaded  who  can  hear. 
He  thatcan  sing,  let  him  with  pleasing  sound. 
Though  'tis  an  air  that  is  not  mortal,  wound. 
Let  not  a  poet  my  own  art  refuse : 
I  'Jl  come,  and  bring  assistance  to  his  Muse." 

But  never  by  ill  means  your  fortune  push, 
Nor  raise  your  credit  by  another's  blush. 
The  secret  rites  of  Ceres  none  progne. 
Nor  tell  what  gods  in  Samo-thracia  reign. 
'Tis  virtue  by  gmve  silence  to  conceal 
What  talk  without  discretion  would  reveaL 
For  fault  like  this  now  Tantalus  does  lie 
In  midst  of  fmits  and  water,  starv'd  and  dry. 
But  Cytberea's  modesty  requires 
Most  care  to  cover  all  her  lambent  fires. 

Love  has  a  pleading  tui*o,  makes  that  seem  best 
Of  which  our  lawful  wishes  are  possest 
Andromeda,  of  Libyc  hue  and  blood. 
Was  chain'd  a  prey  to  monsters  of  the  flood :    • 
Wing'd  Perseus  saw  her  beauty  through  that  cloud. 
Andromache  had  large  majestic  charms; 
Therefore  was  fittest  grace  to  godlike  Hector's  arms. 
Beauties  in  smaller  airs  bear  like  commands. 
And  wondrous  magic  acts  by  slenderest  waiids. 
Like  Cybele  some  bear  a  mother's  sway. 
Whilst  infant  gods  and  heroines  obey. 
Some  rule  like  sUrs  by  guidance  of  their  eyes. 
And  others  please  when  like  Minerva  wise. 
Love  will  from  Heaven,  Art,  Nature,  Fancy,  rais^ 
Something  that  may  exalt  its  consort's  praise. 
There  will  be  little  jealousies, 

By  which  Love's  art  its  subjects  tries. 

They  think  it  languishes  with  rest. 

But  rises,  like  the  palm,  opprest. 

And  as  too  mut*h  prosperity 

Often  makes  way  for  luxury. 

Till  we,  by  turn  of  fortune  taught. 

Have  wisdom  by  expericnc-^  bought: 

So,  when  the  hoary  ashes  grow 

Around  Love's  coals,  'tis  time  to  blowi 

And  then  its  craftiness  is  shown, 

To  raise  your  cares,  to  hide  its  own; 

And  have  you  by  a  rival  crost, 

Only  in  hopes  you  moy  n't  be  lost. 

Sometimes  they  say  that  you  are  faulty. 

And  that  they  know  where  you  were  naughty^ 

And  then  perhaps  your  eyes  they  'd  tear. 

Or  else  dilacerate  your  hair, 

Not  so  much  for  revenge  as  fear. 

But  she  perhaps  too  fiir  may  run. 

And  do  what  she  would  have  you  shuni 

Of  which  there 's  a  poetic  story 

That,  if  you  please,  I  'II,  lay  before  yoib 
Old  Juno  made  her  Jove  comply 

For  fear,  not  asking  when  or  why. 

Unto  a  certain  sort  of  matter. 

Marrying  her  son  unto  his  daughteri 

And  so  to  b*^  the  couple  went. 

Not  with  their  own,  but  friends'  consent. 

Tins  Vulcan  was  a  smith,  they  tell  us. 

That  first  iAventtfd  tongs  and  bellows^ 
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For  breatli  and  6iiger8  did  their  works 

(We  'ad  fingers  long  before  we  'ad  fitrks)  ; 

Which  made  bis  bands  both  hard  and  brawny. 

When  wasb'd,  of  colour  orange-tawny. 

His  whole  complexion  was  a  saltow. 

Where  black  had  not  destroyed  the  yellow. 

One  foot  was  clumpM,  which  was  the  stronger, 

The  other  spiny,  tbuagh  much  longer; 

So  both  to  the  proportion  come 

Of  the  fore-finger  and  the  thumb. 

In  short,  the  whole  of  him  was  nasty, 

Ill-natur'd,  vain,  imperious,  hasty : 

Deformity  alike  took  place 

Both  in  his  manners  and  his  face. 

Venus  had  perfect  shape  and  size : 

But  then  she  was  not  over-wise : 

For  sometimes  she  her  knee  is  crimping. 

To  imitate  th'  old  man  in  limping. 

Sometimes  his  dirty  paws  she  scorns. 

Whilst  her  foir  fingers  show  his  horns. 

But  Mars,  the  bully  of  the  place,  is 

The  chiefest  spark  in  her  good  graces. 

At  first  they're  shy,  at  last  grow  bolder. 

And  conjugal  afiectiou  colder. 

They  car'd  not  what  was  said  or  done. 

Till  impudence  defy'd  the  Sun. 

Vulcan  was  told  of  this ;  quoth  he, 
**  Is  there  such  roguery  ?  I  'U  see  !" 
He  then  an  iron  net  prepared. 
Which  he  to  the  bed's  tester  rear'd ; 
Which,  when  a  pulley  gave  a  snap. 
Would  fiiU,  and  make  a  cuckokl's  trap. 
All  those  he  plac'd  in  the  best  room. 
Then  feign'd  that  he  must  go  firom  home  ; 
For  he  at  Lemnos  forges  had. 
And  none  but  he  to  mind  the  trade. 

Love  was  too  eager  to  beware 
Of  fiillinginto  any  snare. 
They  went  to  bed,  and  so  were  caught; 
And  then  they  of  repentance  thought. 
The  show  being  ready  to  b^in, 
Vulcan  would  call  his  neighbours  in. 
Jove  should  be  there,  that  does  make  bokl 
With  Juno,  that  notoiious  scold ;   . 
Neptune,  first  bai;geman  on  the  watery 
Thetis,  the  oyster- woman's  daughter ; 
Pluto,  that  chimney-sweeping  sloven; 
With  Proserpine  hot  from  her  oven ; 
And  Mercury,  that's  sharp  and  cunning 
In  stealing  customs  and  in  running ; 
And  Dy  the  midwife,  though  a  vii^in  ; 
And  .£BCulapius,  the  surgeon ; 
Apollo,  who  might  be  physician, 
Or  serve  them  else  for  a  musician. 
The  piper  Pan,  to  play  her  up ; 
And  Bacchus,  with  his  chirping  cup; 
And  Hercules  should  bring  his  club  in. 
To  give  the  rogue  a  lusty  drubbing  ; 
.  And  all  the  Cupids  should  be  by. 
To  see  their  mother's  in£uny. 

One  Momus  cried,  **  You're  hugely  pleasVl; 
I  hope  your  mind  will  soon  be  eas*d : 
For,  when  so  publicly  you  find  it. 
People,  you  know,  will  little  mind  it. 
They  love  to  tell  what  no  one  knowi^ 
And  they  themselves  only  suppose. . 
Not  every  husband  can  afford 
To  be  a  cuckold  on  record  ; 
Nor  should  he  be  a  cuckold  st^rd. 
That  once  or.  so  has  been  beguil'd. 


Unless  he  makN  it  demoMtimtion, 
Then  puts  it  in  some  proclamatioo. 
With  general  voice  of  all  the  natioa.** 
The  company  were  come,  when  Vokan  boppingi 
And  for  Kis  key  in  left-side  pocket  groping. 
Cries,  <*  'Tis  but  opening  of  that  dow, 
•*  To  prove  myself  a  cuckold,  her  a  whoie." 

They  all  desir'd  bis  leave  that  they  might  gsi 
They  were  not  curioos  of  so  vile  a  show : 
Persons  concerned  might  one  Miother  see. 
And  they  'd  believe  sinee  witnesses  were  tbre^ 
And  they,  thus  prov'd  to  be  such  foolish  elves. 
Might  hear,  try,  judge,  and  e'en  condefon  thcor 

selves. 
Discretion  covers  that  which  it  would  blam^ 
Until  some  secret  blush  and  bidden  shame 
Have  cur'd  the  fimlt  without  the  noise  of  iaMO^ 

The  work  is  done :  and  now  let  Ovid  have 
Some  gratitude  attending  on  his  grave ; 
Th»  aspiring  palm,  the  verdant  laurel  strow. 
And  sweets  of  myrtle  wreaths  around  it  thx««« 
In  physic'a  art  as  Podalirius  skiU'd, 
Nestor  in  court,  Achilles  in  the  field ; 
As  Ajax  htd  in  single  combat  force, 
And  as  Automedon  best  ruPd  the  horse ; 
As  Cbalcas  versed  in  prophecies  from  Jove  ^ 
So  Ovid  has  the  mastership  of  love. 
The  poet's  honour  will  be  much  the  less 
Than  that  which  by  bis  means  you  may  ] 
In  choice  of  beauty's  lasting  happiness. 
But  when  the  Amazonian  quits  the  field, 
liet  this  be  wrote  on  the  triumphant  shield, 
That  she  by  Ovid's  art  was  brought  to  yield 

When  Ovid's  thoughU  in  British  style  you  • 
Which  mayn't  so  sounding  as  the  Roman  he ; 
Yet  then  admittance  grant:  'tis  fome  to  w^ 


PART  XL 

I,  WHO  the  art  of  war  to  Danaans  gave. 
Will  make  Penthesilea*s  force  as  brave: 
That  both,  becoming  glorioos  to  the  sight. 
With  equal  arms  may  hold  a  dubious  ^ght 
What  though  'twas  Vulcan  fram'd  AchiUes'  sbieki, 
My  Amazonian  darts  shall  make  him  yield. 
A  myrtle-crown  with-victory  attends 
Those  who  are  Cupid's  and  Dioqe's  firiends. 
When  Beauty  has  so  many  arms  in  store, 
(Some  men  win  say)  why  should  youjgiviiit  moist 
Tell  me  who,  when  Penelope  appears 
With  constancy  maintain'd  for  twenty  yeatf. 
Who  can  the  foir  Laodamia  see 
In  her  lord's  arms  expire  as  well  as  he ; 
Can  view  Alcestis,  Who  with  joy  removes 
From  Earth,  instead  of  him  she  so  much  lores; 
Can  hear  of  bright  Evadne,  who,  in  fiz«6 
For  her  lov'd  Capaneus  prepar'd,  expires; 
When  Virtue  has  itself  a  female  name, 
So  Truth,  so  Goodness,  Piety,  and  Fame, 
Would  headstrong  fight  and  would  notooaffoer^ 
Or  stoop  to  so  much  generosity?  (be, 

*Tis  not  with  sword,  or  fire,  or  streqgtii  of  iw«« 
That  female  warriors  to  their  battle  gp: 
They  have  no  stratagem,  or  subtile  wile; 
Their  natice  innocence  can  ne'er  beguile: 
The  fox's  various  maze,  bear's  crud  don. 
They  leave  to  fierceness  aod  the  onHoi  meo. 
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Tnras  Jason  that  tnuvfenr'd  his  broken  vows 

Frona  kind  Medea  to  another  spouse : 

Thesens  left  Gnossis  on  the  sands,  to  be 

Prey  to  the  birds,  or  monsters  of  the  sea : 

DemoplKM>n,  nine  times  recaJl'd,  forbore  - 

Return,  and  let  his  Pbyllis  name  the  shore. 

.£neas  wreckt,  and  hospitably  us*d, 

Fam'd  for  bis  piety,  yet  still  refos*d 

To  stay  where  lov*4»  but  left  the  dangerons  sword 

By  which  she  died  tonirhom  he  broke  his  word. 

Piteous  examples!  worthy  better  fate, 

If  my  instmctionti  had  not  come  too  late : 

For  then  their  art  and  prudence  had  retained    m 

What  first  victorious  rays  of  beauty  gain'd. 

Whilst  thus  I  thought,  not  without  grief  to  find 

Defenceless  Virture  meet  with  fate  unkind. 

Bright  Cytherea's  sacred  voice  did  reach 

My  tingling  ears,  and  thus  she  bade  me  teach : 

"  What  had  the  harmless  maid  deserved  from 
thee^ 
Tboif  hast  given  weap^ins  to  her  enemy? 
Whilst  in  the  field  she  roust  defenceless  stand,* 
With  want  of  skill,  and  more  unable  hand. 
Stesichonis,  who  would  no  subject  find 
But  harm  to  maids,  was  by  the  gods  struck  blind: 
But,  when  his  song  did  with  their  glories  rise, 
He  had  his  own  restored  to  praise  their  eyes. 
Be  rul*d  by  me,  and  arms  defensive  give ; 
Tts  by  the  ladies'  favours  you  must  live," 

She  then  one  mystic  leaf  with  berries  four 
(Phickt  firom  her  m3rrtle-crown)  bade,  me  with 

speed  devour. 
I  find  the  power  inspii^d  j  through  purer  sky 
My  breath  dissolves  in  verse,  to  make  young 

lov9fv  die. 
Here  Bledesty  and  Innocence  shall  learn 
How  they  may  truth  from  flattering  speech  discern. 
But  come  with  speed ;  lose  not  the  flying  day.  ^ 
Soc  how  the  crowding  waves  roll  down  away, 
And  neither,  though  at  Love's  command,  will  stay. 
These  waves  and  time  we  never  can  recall ; 
But,  as  the  minutes  pass,  must  lose  them  all. 
Nor  like  what's  past  are  days  succeeding  good. 
But  slide  with  warmth  decay*d  and  thicker  blood. 
Ftora,  although  a  goddess,  yet  does  fear 
The  change  that  gro^vs  with  the  declining  year; 
Whilst  glistering  snakes,  by  casting  off  their  skin, 
Fresh  courage  gain,  and  life  renewM  begin. 
The  eagles  cast  their  bills,  the  stag  its  horn; 
But  Beauty  to  that  blessing  is  not  bom. 

Thus  Nature  prompts  its  use  to  forward  love, 
Graced  by  examples  of  the  powers  above. 
Endymion  pierc>d  the  chaste  Diana's  heart. 
And  eool  Aurora  felt  Love's  fiery  dart. 


PART   XIL 

A  Pvason  of  some  quality 
HappenM,  they  say,  in  love  to  be 
With  one  who  held  him  by  delay, 
WoukI  neifter  say  him  no  or  ay; 
Nor  wwrtd  she  haye  him  go  his  way. 
This  lady  thought  it  best  to  send 
Torsone  eiperienc*d  trusty  friend. 
To  whom  she  might  her  inind  impart, 
T  unchain  her  own,  and  hind  his  hearty 
A.tira..voiiiaii  by  occupation, 
4  viefel  and  a  choice  vfcatioiu 


She  saw  all,  heard  all,  never  idle ; 
Her  fingers  or  her  tong;ue  would  fiddle; 
Diverting  with  a  kind  of  wit, 
Aiming  at  all,  would  sometimes  hit; 
Though  ill  her  sort  of  rambling  way 
She  many  a  serious  truth  would  say.. 
Thus  in  much  talk  among  the  rest 
The  oracle  itself  exprest : 

"  I  've  heard  some  cry,  Well,  I  profys9 
There's  nothing  to  be  gain'd  by  dress  1 
They  might  as  well  say  that  a  field. 
Uncultivated,  yet  would  yield 
As  gMd  a  crop,  as  that  which  skill 
With  utmost  diligence  should  tiU; 
Our  vintage  would  be  very  fine. 
If  nobody  Should  pmne  their  vioef 
Good  shape  and  air,  it  is  confest. 
Is  given  to  such  as  Heaven  has  blest; 
But  all  folks  have  not  the  same  graces: 
There  is  distinction  in  our  faces. 
There  was  a  time  I  'd  |^ot  repine 
For  any  thing  amiss  in  mine. 
Which,  though  I  say  it,  still  seems  feir; 
Thanks  to  my  art  as  well  as  care! 
Our  grandmothers,  they  tell  us,  wore 
Their  fardingale  and  their  bandore, 
Their  pinners,  {brehead-cloth,  and  rufl*. 
Content  with  their  own  cloth  and  stuff; 
With  bats  upon  their  pates  like  hives; 
Things  might  become  such  soldiers*  wives ; 
Thought  their  own  faces  still  would  last  them 
In  the  same  mould  Which  Nature  cast  them. 
Dark  paper  bnildings  then  stood  thick  ; 
No  palaces  of  stone  or  brick : 
And  then,  alas!  were  no  ^rchanges: 
But  see  hoyr  time  and  feshion  changes! 
I  bate  old  things  and  age.     I  see. 
Thank  H«aven,  times  good  enough  for  me. 
Your  goldsmiths  now  are  mighty  neat: 
I  love  the  air  of  Lombard-street. 
Whatever  a  ship  from  India  brings, 
Pearls,  diamonds,  silks,  are  pretty  things^ 
The  csibinet,  the  screen,  the  fen* 
Please  me  extremaly,  if  Japan: 
And,  what  affects  me  still  the  more. 
They  had  none  of  them  beretoforp. 
When  you  're  unmarried,  never  load  ye 
With  jewels;  they,  may  ineommede  ye. 
Lovers  mayn't  dare  approach;  but  mostly 
They'll  fear  when  married  you'll  be  costly. 
Fine  rings  and  lockets  best  are  tried. 
When  given  to  you  as  a  bride. 
In  the  mean  time  you  show  your  sense 
By  going  fine  at  small  expense. 
Sometimes  your  hair  you  upwards  furly 
Sometimes  lay  down  in  fevourite  curl: 
All  must  through  twenty  fiddlings  pass, 
^liich  none  can  teach  you  but  your  glass: 
Sometimes  they  must  dishevdFd  lie 
On  neck  of  polish'd  ivory : 
Sometimes  with  strii^  of  peari  they're  flzHl, 
And  the  united  beauty  mix*d; 
Or,  when  you  wont  their  grace  Qnfiild» 
Secure  them  with  a  bar  of  gold. 
Humour  aud  fashions  change  each  day  ^ 
Not  birds  in  forestts^  flowers  in  May, 
Would  sooner  nnmber'd  be  than  they. 
There  is  a  sort  of  nei^genoe. 
Which  fl 
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YoiiT  art  with  so  much  art  to  hide, 
That  nothing  of  it  b«  desciied ; 
To  make  your  carelesa  tresses  flow 
With  so  much  tfir,  that  none  should  know 
Wht'tlier  they  had  been  combM  or  no. 
But,  in  this  so  ueglectei/  hair, 
Many  a  heart  has  found  ks  snare. 
Nature  indeed  has  kindly  sent 
Us  many  things;  more  we  invent; 
Little  enough » as  1  «iay  say, 
7'o  keep  our  beauty  from  decay. 
As  leave9-^bat  with  tierce  winds  engage^ 
Our  curling  tresses  fall  with  age. 
But  then  by  German  herbs  we  find 
Colour,  for  locks  to  grey  inclined. 
Sometimes  we  purchase  hair;  and  why? 
Is  not  all  that  our  own  we  buy  ? 
You  buy  it  publicly,  say  they : 
Why  tell  us  that,  when  we  don*t  pay. 
Of  French  pomades  the  town  is  fall : 
Praise  lJea%'en,  no  want  of  Spanish  wool! 
Let  them  look  fiu&ht,  let  them  look  dead. 
That  can*t  afford  the  white  and  red. 
In  Covent  Garden  you  buy  posies, 
There  we  our  lifies  and  our  roses. 
Wtio  wuuld  a  charming  eye-brow  lack. 
Who  can  get  any  thing  that's  black ?« 
,  Ijpt  not  these  boxes' open  lie: 
Some  folks  are  too  much  giren  to  pry. 
Art  not  dissembled  would  disgrace 
The  purchased  beautie^t  of  our  face : 
This  if  such  persons  should  discover, 
Twould  rather  lose  than  gain  a  lover. 
Who  is  there  now  but  understands 
&  arcloths  to  flea  the  face  or  hands  ?     . 
Though  the  idea 's  not  so  taking, 
And  the  skin  seems  but  odd  in  making/ 
Yet,  when  'twill  with  fresh  lustre  shine, 
Ker  spark  will  tell  you  'tis  divine. 
That  pictuie  there  your  eye  docs  strike ; 
It  is  the  work  of  great  Van  Dyck, 
Which  by  a  Roman  would  be  sainted : 
What  was  »t  but  canvas  till  'twas  painted? 
There's, several  things  should  not  be  known: 
O'er  these  there  is  a  curtain  drawn, 
Till  'tis  their  season  to  be  shown.    ' 
Your  door  on  fit  occasions^keep 
Fast  shut :  who  knows  but  you*re  asleep? 
When  oar  tetdh,  colour,  hair,  and  eyes. 
And  what  else  at  the  toilet  lies. 
Are  all  put  on,  we  're  said  to  rise. 

"  There  was  a  lady  whom  I  knew. 
That  must  be  nameless,  'cause  *tis  true. 
Who  had  the  di^malest  mischance 
I  've  heard  of  since  I  was  in  France; 
I  do  protest,  the  thoughts  of  it 
Have  almost  pat  me  in  a  fit 
Old  lady  Meanwell's  chamber-door. 
Just  on  the  stairs  of  the  first  floor. 
Stood  open :  and  pray  who  should  come,^ 
But  Knowall,  flouncing  in  the  room? 
No  single  hair  upon  her  head: 
1  thought  she  would  have  fell  down  dead. 
At  last  she  found  a  cap  of  hair, 
Which  she  put  on  with  such  an  air. 
That  every  lock  was  out  of  place, 
And  all  hung  dangling  down  her  face* 
I  would  not  mortify  one  so, 
Except  some  twenty  that  I  know* 


Her  carelessness  and  her  defect 
Were  laid  to  mistress  Prue's  neglect; 
And  much  ill-nature  was  bctray'd, 
By  noise  and  scolding  with  the  uiaid« 

**  The  youn.ic  look  on  such  things  as  stuff, 
Thinking  their  bloom  has  art  enough. 
When,  smooth,  we  matter  it  not  at  all ; 
'Tis  when  the  Thartles  is  rough,  we  squaU. 
But,  whatever  'tis  may  be  pret^ided. 
No  face  or  shape  but  may  be  mended. 
All  have  our  faults,  and  must  abide  them, 
Wp  therefore  should  take  care  to  hide  them. 
Y. « 're  short  ^  sit  still,  you^ll  taller  seem :         * 
You  're  only  shorter  from  the  stem. 

By  looser  garb  your  leanness  is  conceaVd; 
By  want  of  stays  the  grosser  shape's  rcvoal'A 
The  more  the  blemishes  upon  the  feet, 
The  greater  care  the  lace  and  shoes  be  neat. 
Some  backs  and  sides  are  wav*d  like  billows: 
These  holes  are  best  made  up  with  pillows. 
Thick  fingers  always  should  command 
Without  the  stretching  out  the  hand. 
Who  has  bad  teeth  should  never  see  . 
A  play,  unless  a  tragedy: 

For  we  can  teach  you  how  to  simper. 

And  when  'tis  proper  yon  should  whimper. 
Think  that  your  grace  and  wit  is  now 

Not  in  your  laughing  at  a  thing,  but  bow. 

Let  room  for  something  more  than  breath, 
Just  show  the  ends  of  milk-white  teeth.    . 
There  \sajen*  scat  quoi  is  found 

In  a  soil  smooth  affected  sound: 

But  there 's  a  shrieking  crying  tone. 

Which  I  ne'er  lik'd,  when  all  is  done : 

And  there  are  some,  who  laugh  like  men. 

As  ne*er  to  shut  their  mouths  again  ^ 

So  very  loud  and  jnal-propos,  < 

They  seem  like  hautboys  to  a  show. 

But  now  ftvr  the  reverse:  'tis  skill 

To  let  your  tears  flow  when  you  will. 

ft  is  of  use  when  people  die ; 

Or  else  to  have  the  spleen,  and  cry. 

Because  you  have  no  reason  why. 

"  Now  for  your  talk— come,  let  me<seec 

Here  lose  your  H,  here  drop  your  T; 

Despise  that  R:  your  speech  is  better 

lyiuch  for  destroying  of  one  letter. 

Now  lisp,  and  have  a  sort  of  pride 

To  seem  as  if  your  tongue  were  tied :   ^ 

This  is  such  a  becoming  fault. 

Bather  than  want,  it  should  be  taught. 
"  And  now  that  you  have  learnt  to  talk. 

Pray  let  me  see  if  you  can  walk. 

There 's  many  danring-masters  treat 

Of  roanagf^ment  of  ladies  feet. 

There 's  some  their  mincing  gait  have  chose, 

Treading  without  tjieir  h^l  or  toes. 

She  that  reads  Tasso,  or  Malherbe9, 

Chooses  a  step  that  is  srtperbe. 

Some  giddy  creatures,  as  if  shunning 

Something  dislik'd,  are  always  running. 

Some  prance  like  French  women,  who  ride, 

As  our  life-guard  men,  ail  astride. 

9  By  the  manner  in  which  Tasso  and  Malhe** 
are  mentioned  by  Ur.  King,  they  seem  not  to 
have  been  the  most  fashionable  authors  of  tl>at 
ape.  Our  author  has  translated  what  he  ca"* 
An  Incomparable  Ode  of  Maiherbe.  •  2V. 
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But.each  of  these  have  decoration 

Acrordins;  to  their  affectation. 

That  (laiioe  U  graceful,  and  ttjU  please, 

Wh*;re  all  the  motions  ^lide  with  ease. 

We  to  the  skilful  theatr- 

This  sferaing  want  of  art  prefer. 

*•  *Tis  no  small  art  to  give  direction 
How  to  suit  knots  to  each  conipUxion, 
How  to  adorn  the  hre^t  and  I  wad, 
With  bine,  white,  cherry,  pink,  or  red. 
As  the  morn  rises,^io  that  day    * 
Wear  purple,  sky-co'our,  or  >rrey :  ' 
Your  black  at  I/»nt,  your  arreen  in  May; 
Your  filamot  when  leaves  decay. 
All  colours  in  the  summer  shine: 
The  nymphs  should  be  like  gardens  fine. 

"  It  is  th^  fash  ion  now-n-<iays. 
That  almost  every  hidy  plays. 
Basset  and  piquet  .erow  to  be 
The  subject  of  our  Comedy : 
But  whether  we  diversion  seek 
In  these,  in  comet,  or  in  jrleeic. 
Or  ombre,  where  troe Judgment  can 
Disclose  the  sentiments  of  man;    ^ 
Let  »8  have  a  care  how  we  discover. 
Especially  before  a  lover. 
Some  passions  which  we  should  conceal. 
But  heaty  of  play  too  oft'  reveal ; 
For,  be  the  matter  small  or  great. 
There  »s  I^ke  abhorrence  for  a  cheat. 
There  *s  nothing  spoils  a  woman's  graces 
Like  peevishness  and  making  fiices : 
Then  angry  words  and  rude  discourse, 
Yoa  may  be  sure,  become  them  worse. 
With,  hopes  of  gain  when  we  're  beset, 
We  do  too  commonly  forget 
Such  guards,  as  screen  us  from  those  eyes 
Which  may  observe  us,  and  despise. 
I  *d  bum  the  cards,  rather  than  know 
Of  any  of  my  friends  <lid  so : 
I  *ve  heard  of  some  such  things ;  but  I, 
Thanks  to  my  stars,  was  never  by. 

"  Thus  we  may  pass  our  time :  the  men 
A  thousand  ways  divert  their  spleen, 
AVhilst  we  sit  peevishly' within; 
Hunting,  cocking,  racing,  joking. 
Fuddling,  swimming,  fencing,  smoking; 
And  little  thinking  how  poor  we 
Must  vent  our  scandal  oVr  our  tea. 
I  see  no  reason  but  we  may 
Be  brisk,  and  equally  as  gay. 
Whene'er  opr  gentleman  would  ranre. 
Well  take  our  chariot  for  the  'Change: 
If  they 're  disposing  for  the  play. 
We'll  hasten  to  tVis  Opera: 
Or  when  tucy  '11  lustily  carouse. 
We'll  surely  to  the  Indian  house: 
And  at  such  cost  whilst  thu^  we  roam, 
For  cheapness  sake  they  'II  stay  at  home. 
Ft  w  wise  men*8  thoughts  e'er  yet  pursued 
That  which  their  eyes  had  never  view'd: 
And  so  our  never  boing  seen 
Is  the  same  thing  as  not  t'  have  been. 
Grandeur  it*elf  and  poverty 
Were  equal  if  no  witness  by: 
And  they  who  always  sing  alone 
Can  ne'er  be  prais'd  by  more  than  one. 
Had  Danae  been  shut  up  still. 
She'd  been  a  maid  against  her  willy 


And  might  have  grown  prodigious  old, 
And  never  had  Iwr  story  told. 
Tis  fit  fair  maids  should  run  a-gadding. 
To  i»et  the  amorou}(  beaux  a-madding. 
To  many  a  sheep  the  wolf  has  gone 
Ere  it  can  neatly  s-ize  on  one; 
And  many  a  partridge  scapes  away 
Before  the  bawk  can  pounce  its  prey:* 
And  so,  if  pretty  damsels  rove. 
They  'II  find  out  one  perhaps  may  love; 
If  they  no  diligence  will  spare. 
And  in  their  dressing  still  take  care. 
The  fisher  baits  his  hook  all  nii^ht. 
In  hopes  by  chance  some  eel  may  bite. 
Each  with  their  different  grace  appears^ 
Vincins  with  blush,  widows  with  tears. 
Which  gain  new  husbands  tender-hearted. 
To  thiuk  how  such  a  ccAiple  partei^. 
But  then  there  are  some  foppish  beaux 
Like  us  in  all  things  but  their  clothes; 
Thatw«*  may  seem  the  more  robust. 
And  fittest  to  accost  them  first: 
With  powder,  paint,  false  locks,  and  hair. 
They  give  themselves  a  female  air; 
Who,  having  all  their  tale  by  rote. 
And  harping  still  on  the  same  note, 
Will  tell  us  that,  and  nothing  more 
Tiuih  what  a  thousand  heai^  before. 
Though  they  all  marks  of  love  pretend. 
There's  nothing  which  they  less  intend: 
And,  'mid;>t  a  thousand  hideous  oaths^ 
With  jewels  false  and  borrow'd  clothes. 
Our  easiness  may  give  belief 
To  one  that  is  an  errant  thief  ** 

The  spark  was  coming;  she,  undrest, 
Scuttles  away  as  if  possest. 
The  governess  cries,  "  Where  d'yt!  run?" 
**  Why,  madam,  1  »ve  but  just  begun." 
She  bawls ;  the  other  nothing  hears. 
But  leaves  hsr  prattling  to  the  chahrs. 

Virtue,  without  these  little  arts. 
At  first  subdues,  then  keeps,  our  hearts:     » 
And  though  more  gracefully  it  shows 
When  it  from  lovely  persons  flows ; 
Yet  often  goodness  most  j>re vails 
When  beauty  iiT  perfection  fails. 
Thoui;h  every  feature  mayn't  be  well, 
Yt  t  all  together  may  excel. 
There's  nothing  but  will  easy  prove. 
When  all  the  rest 's  made  up  by  love. 

PART   XIIL 
ViRGfNS  should  not  unskili'd  in  mnsic  be; 
For  what's  more  like  themselves  than  harmony? 
Let  not  Vice  use  it  only  to  betray. 
As  Syrens  by  their  songs  entice  their  prey. 
Let  it  with  sense,  with  voice,  and  iK'auty  join, 
Oratefiil  to  eyes  and  ear,  and  to  the  min^  divine: 
For  there 's  a  double  grace  when  pleasing  strings 
Are  touch'd  by  her  that  more  delightful  sings. 
Thus  Orpheus  did  the  rage  of  dt-serts  qn.*l', 
And  charmed  the  monstrous  instruments  of  Hell* 
New  walls  to  Thebes  Amphion  thus  began. 
Whilst  to  the  work  offtcious  mathle  ran. 
Thus  with  his  harp  and  voice  Arion  P)de 
On  the  mute  fish  saffe  through  the  r  tiling  flood. 

Nor  are  the  essays  of  the  female  wit 
Less  charming  in  the  verses  they  have  writ. 
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Prom  ancient  Ag<)8,  love  haa  found  the  way 
lis  bashful  thoughts  by  letters  to  convey ; 
Which  sometimes  run  in  snch  engaging  straia, 
Tiiat  pitv  makes  the  fair  write  back  again. 
What's  thus  intended,  some  imall  time  delay: 
His  passion  strengthens  rather  by  our  stay. 
Then  with  a  cautious  wit  your  pen  withhold. 
Lest  a  too  free  expression  make  him  bold. 
Creqte  a  mixture  *twixt  his  hope  and  fear. 
And  io  reproof  let  tenderness  appear. 
As  he  deserres  it  give'  him  hopes  of  life: 
A  cruel  mistress  makes  a  froward  wife. 
Affect  not  foreign  wonds :  4ove  will  impart 
A  gentle  style  more  excellent  than  art. 
Astrea's'  lines  flow  on  with  so  much  ease. 
That  she  who  writes  like  them  must  surely  please. 
Orinda*8*  Works,  with  courtly  graces  stor'd, 
True  sense  in  nice  expressions  will  afford : 
Whilst  Chudieigh's^  words  seraphic  thoughts  ex- 
In  lofty  grandeur,  but  without  excess.  [press 

Ob,  had  not  Beauty  parts  enough  to  wound, 
But  it  must  pierce  us  with  poetic  sound ; 
Whilst  Pheebus  suffers  female  powers  to  tear 
Wreaths  from  his  Daphne,  which  they  justly  wear ! 

If  greater  things  to  lesser  we  compare. 
The  skill  of  love  is  like  the  art  of  war. 
The  general  says,  **  Let  him  the  horse  command : 
You  by  that  ensiign,  you  that  cannon  stand : 
Where  danger  calls,  let  t»other  bring  supplies." 
With  pleasure  all  obey,  in  hopes  to  rise. 
So,  if  you  have  a  servant  skiil'd  in  laws, 
Send  him  with  moving  speech  to  plead  your  cause. 
He  that  has  native  unaffected  voice. 
In  singing  what  you  bid  him,  will  rejoice. 
.And  wealth,  aa  Beauty  orders  it,  bestow^, 
Would  make  ev'n  misers  in  expenses  proud. 

'  A  name  assumed  by  Mrs.  Aphra  Befan,  a  lady 
wen  known  iu  the  gay  and  poetical  world  in  the 
licentious  reign  of  king  Charles  IW  She  was 
authoress  of  seventeen  plays,  two  volumes  of 
novels,  sevefal  translations,  and  many  poems.  N. 

*  The  poetical  name  of  Mrs.  Catharine  Philips. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Powler,  merchant, 
and  born  in  London  1631 ;  was  married  to  James 
Philips,  of  the  Priory  of  Cardigan,  esq.  about  the 
year  1647;  and  died  in  Fleet-street,  in  the  month 
of  June  1664.  Her  poems  have  been  several 
times  printed.  She  was  also  the  writer  of  a 
volume  of  letters,  published  many  ^ears  after  her 
death,  to  sir  Charles  Cotterel,  entitled,  Letters 
from  Oriiida  to  Poliarchus;  nrhich  have  been  ad- 
mired.—Mrs.  Philips  was  as  much  famed  for  her 
friendship,  as  for  her  poetry;  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  equally  esteemed  by  the  best  poet 
and  the  best  divine  of  hf-r  age.  Dr.  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor addressed  his  discourse  on  the  Nature  and 
BffBCts  of  Friendship  to  this  lady;  and  Mr.  Cow- 
Icy  has  celebrated  Iter  memory,  in  an  elegant  ode 
preserved  amongst  his  works.    N, 

*  This  lady  was  daughter  to  Richard  Lee,  of 
Winsladc,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  esq  She  was 
bom  in  the  year  1^56;  became  the  wife  of  sir 
Oeorge  Chudleigh,  of  Ashton,  i*  the  teme  county, 
bart.;  and  died  Dec.  15,  1710.  Her  poems  were 
twice  printed  in  her  lifetime  in  one  volume  8vo. 
the  second  edition  in  t7p9.  She  also  published  a 
volume  of.  essays  upon  teveml  subjects  in  prose 
and  verse,  1710.    N. 


But  they,  o'er  whom  Apollo  rules,  have  hearts 
The  most  susceptible  of  lovers'  smarts. 
And,  like  their  god,  so  they  feel  Cupid's  darts : 
The  gods  and  kings  are  by  their  labours  prab'd  ; 
And  they  again  by  them  to  honour  raisM :   , 
For  none  to  Heaven  or  majesty  exprest 
Their  duty  well,  but  in  return  were  bleat. 
Nor  did  the  mighty  Scipio  ihink  it  scorn. 
That  Ennius,  in  Calabrian  pountains  bom. 
His  wars,  retirements,  councils,  should  attend, 
Tn  all  distinguished  by  the  name  of  friend. 
He  that,  for  want  of  worlds  to  conquer,  weptt 
Without  consulting  Homer  never  slept. 
The  poet*s  cares  all  terminate  in  feme  ; 
As  they  obtain,  tbey  give,  a  lasting  name. 
Thus  from  tbe  dead  Lucrece  and  Cyntiiia  rise, 
Atid  Berenioe*s  hair  adorns  the  skie<^' 
The  sacred  bard  no  treacherous  craft  displays. 
But  virtuous  actions  crowns  with  his  own  bays. 
Far  from  ambition  and  wealth's  sordid  care, 
In  him  good-nature  and  content  appear: 
And  far  from  courts,  from  studious  parties  ftee, 
He  sighs  forth  Laura*s  charms  beneath  softie  tree ; 
Despairing  of  the  valued  prize  he  loves. 
Commits  his  thoughts  to  winds  and  echoing  groves. 

Poets  have  quick  desire  and  passion  strong ; 
Where  once  it  lights,  there  it  continues  long. 
They  know  that  truth  is  the  perpetual  band. 
By  which  the  worid  and  Heaven  oif  love  must  stand. 
The  poet*s  art  softens  their  tempers  so. 
That  manners  easy  as  their  verses  6ow. 
Oh,  could  they  but  just  retribution  find. 
And  as  themselves  what  they  adore  be  kind ! 
In  vain  they  boast  of  their  celestial  fire,  [aspire! 
Whilst  there  remains  a  Heaven  to  which  they  can^t 
Apelles  first  brought  Venus  to  our  view. 
With  blooming  charms  and  graces  ever  new. 
Who  else  unknowri  to  mortals  might  remain. 
Hid  in  the  caverns  of  her  native  main : 
And  with  the  painter  now  the  poets  join 
To  make  the  mother  and  her  boy  divine. 
Therefore  attend,  and  from  their  music  leam 
That  which  their  minds  inspir'd  could  best  discern. 
First  see  how  Sidney,  then  how  Cowley  mov»d, 
And  with  what  art  it  was  that  Waller  lov»d. 
Forget  not  Dorset,  in  whose  generous  mind 
Love,  sense,  wit,  honour,  every  grace  combinM ; 
And  if  for  me  you  one  kind  wish  would  spare, 
Answer  a  poet  to  his  friendly  prayer. 
Take  Stepney*s  verse,  with  candour  ever  blest; 
For  love  will  there  still  with  bis  ashes  rest. 
There  let  warm  spice  and  fragrant  odours  burn, 
And  everlasting  sweets  perfume  his  um. 

Not  that  the  living  Mo««  is  to  be  scora'd : 
Britain  with  equal  worth  is  still  adoraM. 
5?ee  Halifax,  wliere  sense  and  honour  mixt 
Upon  the  merits  just  reward  have  fixt : 
And  read  their  works,  who,  writing  in  his  praise. 
To  their  own  verse  immortal  laurels  raise. 
Leara  Prior's  lines ;  for  they  can  teach  you  more 
Than  sacred  Ben,  or  Spenser,  did  before : 
And  mark  him  well  that  uncouth  physic's  art 
Can  in  the  softest  tune  of  wit  impart 
See  Pastorella  o'er  Florello's  grave. 
See  Tamerlane  make  Bajazet  his  slave ; 
And  Phanlra  with  her  ancient  vigour  rave. 
Through  Kapin's  nurseries  and  gardens  walk. 
And  find  how  nymphs  transform'd  by  amoross 
colours  talk. 
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Pomona  wee  irith  baton's  grandrar  rise. 
The  most  delknous  fruit  of  Parmdise, 
With  appiessinight  the  fint-bora  man  decciive. 
And  more  persuasiTe  voice  than  ten^ting  Eve, 
Not  to  coniSDe  you  here ;  for  many  more 
Britain's  luxuriant  wealth  han  still  in  store, 
Whom  would  I  number  up,  1  must  outrun 
The  longest  course  of  the  laborious  Sun. 
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PART  XIV. 

Our  manners  like  our  countenance  should  be; 

Tbqr  always  candid,  and  the  other  free:   . 

But,  when  our  mind  by  anger  is  possest. 

Our  noble  manhood  is  tiansform'd  to  beast. 

No  feature  then  its  wonted  g^race  retains, 

When  the  blood  blackens  in  the  swelling  veins: 

The  eye-balls  shoot  out  fiery  darts,  would  kill 

Th'  oppoaer,  if  the  Gbigon  l^ul  its  will. 

When  Pallas  in  a  river  saw  the  flute 

Beform'd  her  cheeks,  she  let  the  reed  be  mute. 

Anger  no  more  will  mortify  the  face. 

Which  in  that  passiiui  once  consults  her  glass. 

Let  beauty  ne^er  be  with  this  torment  seiz*d. 

But  ever  rest  serene,  and  ever  pleas^. 

A  dark  and  sullen  brow  seems  to  reprove 

The  first  advances  that  are  made  to  love. 

To  which  there 's  nothing  more  averse  than  pride. 

Men  without  speaking  often  are  denied : 

And  a  disdainftil  look  too  oft'  reveals 

Those  seeds  of  hatred  which  the  tongue  conceals. 

When  eyes  meet  eyes,  and  smiles  to  snyiles  return, 

*Ti^  then  both  hearts  with  equal  ardour  bum. 

And  by  their  mutual  passion  soon  will  know. 

That  adl  are  darts  and  shot  from  Cupid's  bow. 

But,  when  some  lovely  fonndoes  strike  your  eyes. 

Be  cautious  still  how  you  admit  surprise. 

What  you  woctfd  love,  with  quick  discretibn  view: 

The  object  may  deceive  by  being  new. 

You  may  submit  to  a  too  hasty  fote, 

And  would  shake  off  the  yoke  when  'tis  too  late: 

We  often  into  our  destruction  sink. 

By  not  allowing  time  enough  to  think. 

Resist  at  first :  for  help  in  vain  we  pray. 

When  ills  have  gain'd  ftill  strength  by  long  delay. 

Be  speedy;  lest  perhaps  the  growing  hour 

Put  what  is  now  within,  bejpond  our  power. 

I/)ve,  as  a  fire  in  cities,  finds  increase. 

Proceeds,  and,  till  the  whole's  destroy 'd^woht  cease. 

It  with  allurements  does,  like  rivers,  rise 

From  little  springs,  enlarged  by  vast  supplies. 

Had  Minrfaa  kept  this  guard,  she  had  not  stood 

A  monumental  crime  in  .weeping  wood. 

Because  that  love  is  pleasing  in  its  paio. 

We  not  without  reluctance  health  obtain. 

Physic  may  tarry  till  tomorrow's  Sun, 

Whilst  the  curs'd  poisons  through  the  vitals  run. 

The  tree  not  to  be  shook  has  pierc'd  the  ground ; 

And  death  must  follow  the  neglected  wound. 

O'er  different  ages  Love  bears  different  sway. 
Takes  various  turns  to  make  all  sorts  obey. 
The  colt  unback'd  we  sooth  with  gentle  trace  ; 
We  feed  the  runner  destin'd  for  the  race ; 
And  'tis  with  time  and  masters  we  prepare 
The  manag'd  coursers  rushing  to  the  war. 
Ambitious  youth  will  have  some  sparks  of  pride, 
And  uot  without  impatleuce  be  denied. 


If  to  his  love  a  rival  you  afford. 
You  then  present  a  trial  for  his  sword : 
His  ^ager  warmth  disdains  to  be  perplext. 
And  rambles  to  the  beauty  that  is  next 
Maturer  years  proceed  with  care  and  sense. 
And,  as  they  s^dom  give,  so  seldom  take  offence: 
For  he  that  knows  resistance  is  in  vain. 
Knows  likewise  struggling  will  increase  hSs  pain. 
Like  wood  that 's  lately  cut  in  Paphian  grove. 
Time  makes  him  a  fit  sacrifice  for  love. 
By  slow  degrees  he  fans  the  gentle  fire. 
Till  perseverance  makes  the  flame  aspire. 
This  love's  more  sure,  the  other  is  more  gay ; 
But  then  he  rbves/  whilst  this  is  forc'd  to  stay. 
There  are  some  tempers  which  you  must  oblige. 
Not  by  a  quick  surrender,  but  a  siege ; 
That  most  are  pleased,  when  driven  to  despair 
By  what  they  »re  pleas'd  to  call  a  cruel  fair. 
They  think,  unless  their  usage  has  been  hai^. 
Their  conquest  loses  part  of  its  reward. 
Thus  some  raise  spleen  from  their  abounding 
wealth,  [health. 

And,  ck>g*d  with  sweets,  from  acids  seek  their 
And  many  a  boat  does  its  destruction  find 
By  having  scanty  sails,  too  full  of  wind. 
Is  it  not  treachery  to  declare 
The  feeble  parts  we  have  in  war  ? 
Is  it  not  folly  to  afford 
Our  enemy  a  naked  sword  ? 
,    Yet  His  my  weakness  to  confess 
What  puts  men  often  in  distress : 
But  then  it  is  such  beaux ^  as  be  , 

Possest  with  so  much  vanity. 
To  think  that  wheresoe'er  they  turn. 
Whoever  looks  on  them  must  bum. 
What  they  desire  they  think  is  true. 
With  small  encouragement  from  you* 
TTiey  will  a  single  look  improve. 
And  take  civilities  for  love. 

**  We  all  expected  you  at  play : 
Was 't  not  a  mistress  made  you  stay  ?" 
The  beau  is  fir'd,  cries,  "  Now  I  find 
I  out  of  pity  must  be  kind  : 
She  sigh'd,  impatient  till  I  came.** 
Thus,  soaring  to  the  lively  flame. 
We  see  the  vain  ambitious  fly 
Scorch  its  gay  wings,  then  iroregarded  die. 
Both  sexes  have  their  jealousy, 
And  ways  to  gain  their  ends  thereby^ 
But  oftentimes  too  quick  belief 
Has  given  a  sudden  vent  to  grief. 
Occasioned  by  some  persons  lying. 
To  set  an  easy  wife  a-crying : 
And  Procrislong  ago,  alas  ! 
.    Experienc'd  this  unhappy  case. 

There  is  a  mount,  Hymettus  styl'd. 
Where  pinks  and  rosemary  are  wild. 
Where  strawberries  wid  msnrtles  grow. 
And  violets  make  a  purple  show  ^ 
Where  the  sweet  bays  and  laurel  shine. 
All  shaded  by  the  lofty  pine ; 
Where  Zephyrs,  with  their  wanton  motion. 
Have  aU  the  leaves  at  their  devotion. 
Here  Cephalus,  who  hunting  lov*d. 
When  dogs  and  men  were  both  removed, 

^  It  is  obvious  that  this  word  conveys  at  pre- 
sent a  very  different  idea  from  its  original  signi- 
fication; which  was  plainly  that  of  m  accompUAtd 
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And  all  his  dusty  labour  done. 
In  the  meridian  of  the  Sun, 
Into  some  secret  hedge  would  creep. 
And  sing,  and  hum  himself  asleep. 
But  enmmonly  being  hot  and  dry. 
He  thus  would  for  some  cooler  cry : 
"  O  now,,  if  some 
Cooler  would  come ! 
Dearest,  rarest, 
Loveliest,  fairest^ 
Cooler,  come! 

Oh,  Air, 
Fresh  and  rare ; 
Dearest,  rarest, 
Loveliest,  fairest, 

Cooler, come;  cooler, come;  cooler, come!" 
A  woman,  that  bad  heard  him  sing, 
Soon  had  her  malice  on  the  wing : 
For  females  usually  dont  want 
A  fellow-gossip  that  will  cant; 
Who  still  is  pleased  with  others'  ails, 
And  therefore  carries  spiteful  tales. 
She  thought  that  she  might  raise  some  strife 
By  telling  something  to  his  wife: 
That  once  upon  a  time  she  stood 
In  such  a  place,  in  such  a  wood. 
On  such  a  day,  and  such  a  year, 
There  did,  at  least  fhere  did  appear 
(*Cau8e  for  the  world  she  would  not  lie, 
As  she  must  tell  her  by  the  by) 
Her  husband;  first  more  loudly  bawling, 
And  afterwards  more  softly  calling 
A  person  not  of  the  best  fame. 
And  mistress  pooler  was  her  name. 
*'  Now,  Gossip,  why  should;  she  come  thither? 
But  that  they  might  be  naught  together?" 

When  Cris  heard  all,  her  colour  turn'd, 
And  though  her  heart  within  her  burn*d. 
And  eyeballs  sent  forth  sudden  flashes,    * 
Her  cheeks  and  lips  were  pale  as  asbes. 
Then, "  Woe  the  day  that  she  was  bom !"    ' 
The  nig\trail  innocent  was  torn : 
Many  a  thump  was  given  the  breast> 
**  And  she,  oh,  she  should  never  rest! 
She  strai  -ht  would  heigh  her  to  the  wood, 
And  he'd  repei^  it««->that  he  should.*' 
With  ea^  cr  hast*-  away  she  moves, 
Kever  regardins;  j^carf  or  gloves  : 
Into  the  grotto  s(K)n<she  creeps, 
And  into  everj'  thicket  peeps. 
And  to  her  eyes  there  did  appear 
Two  prints  of  bodie* — that  was  clear: 
"  And  now*'  («h«'  cries)  "  I  plainly  see 
How  time  and  place,  and  all  agree: 
But  here*?  a  covert,  where  I  '11  lie. 
And  I  shall  have  them  by  and  by.'' 

*Twas  noon ;  and  Cephalus,  as  last  time. 
Heated  ani  luffled  with  his  pastime. 
Came  to  the  very  selt-same  place 
Where  he  was  us'd  to  wash  his  face ; 
And  then  he  sung,  and  then  he  bum'd. 
And  on  his  knee  witli  fingers  Lhrum'd. 
When  Crifisy  found  all  matterb  fair. 
And  that  he  only  want^  air. 
Saw,  what  device  was  took  to  fool  her, 
And  no  such  on    as  mistress  Cooler; 
Mistrusting  then  no  future  barms. 
She  wuuld  have  rush'd  into  his  arms; 
But,  as  the  Reaves  began  to  rustle, 
He  thought  some  beast  had  made  the  bustle. 


*  He  shot,  then  cried,  "  I  've  kilPd  my  deer.**— 
"  Ay,  so  you  have,"  (wiys  Cris)  •*  1  feat.'*— 
"  Why,  Crissy,  pray  what  made  you  here  >" 
*'  By  Gossip  Trot,  I  understood 
You  kept  a  small  girl  in  this  wood.* 
Suoth  Ceph,  "  Tis  pity  thou  should'st  die 
For  this  thy  foolish  jealousy : 
^  For  'tis  a  passion  that  does  move 
Too  often  from  excess  of  love." 
But,  when  they  sought  for  wound  fiill  sore. 
The  petticoat  was  only  tore. 
And  she  had  got  a  lusty  thump. 
Which  in  some  miaasure  bruis'd  her  rump. 
Then  home  most  lovindy  they  went: 
Neither  had^reason  to  repent. 
Their  following  years  pass'd  in  content; 
And  Crissy  made  him  the  best  wife 
For  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
The  Muse  has  done,  nor  will  more  laws  obtnvk, 
Lest  she,  by  being  tedious,  should  be  rude. 
Unbrace  love's  swans,  let  them  unhamess'd  stray. 
And  eat  ambrosia  through  the  milky  way. 
Give  liberty  to  every  Paphian  dove, 
And  let  them  freely  with  the  Cupidt  rove. 
But,  when  the  Amazonian  trophies  rise    - 
With  monuments  of  th^ir  past  victories ; 
With  what  discretion  and  what  art  they  fought; 
Let  them  record,  **  They  were  by  Ovid  taught.** 


AN 

INCOMPARABLE  ODE  OF  MALHERBES\ 

Written  by  him  when  the  marriage  was  on  R»t 
between  the  king  of  France'  and  Anne  of 
Austria. 

Cette  Anne  si  belle, 

$u'oa  vante  si  fort, 
Pourquoy  ne  vient  elle? 

Vrayment,  die  a  tort! 
Son  Lofiis  sofipire 

Apres  ses  appas: 
Sue  vent  elle  dire, 

Sue  elle  ne  vient  pas? 
Si  il  ne  la  possede, 

II  s'en  va  mourir; 
Donnons  y  remede, 

AUons  U  querir. 

TrantUUedhg  a  gr*«^  admirer  qf  the  eatmett  qfFfeuA 
poetry. 

This  Anna  so  fiur. 

So  talked  of  by  Fame, 
Why  dont  she  appear? 

Indeed,  she*s  to  blame! 

'  The  translator  proposed  to  turn  this  ode  with 
all  imaginable  exactness;  and  be  hopes  he  b»$ 
been  pretty  just  to  Malherbe:  only  in  the  sixth 
liue  he  has  made  a  small  addition  of  t.ie«e  thre 
words,  "  as  they  say;"  which  he  thinks  is  reu- 
sable, if  we  consider  the  French  pottt  there  t^\k9 
a  little  too  familiarly  of  the  king's  passion,  9»  it 
the  king  himself  had  owned  it  to  him.  The  tr.in&iA- 
tor  thinks  it  more  mannerly  and  respectful  in 
Malherbe  to  pretend  to  have  the  accoont  of  it 
only  h}  hearsay.     King* 

*  Lewis  the  Fourteiinth. 
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Leirit  stf^s  for  the  sake 

Of  her  charms;,  as  they  say; 
What  excuse  can  she  make 

For  Btit  comiDg  away } 
If  be  does  not  possess, 

He  dies  with  despair; 
Let 's  give  him  redress, 

And  go  find  oat  the  fur. 


THE   FURMETARY; 

A  VERY  ^ 

INNOCENT  AND  HARMLESS  POEM «, 

IN  THREE  CANTO'S. 

First  printed  in  1699. 


PREFACE. 

The  author  of  the  following  poem  may  be  thought 
to  writ«  for  .fame,    and    the    applause    of  the 
town:   but  he  mhplly  disowns  it;    for  he  writes 
only  for  the  public  good,  the  benefit  of  his  coun- 
try, and  ^he  manufacture  of  England.     It  is  well 
known,  that  grate  senaian  have  often,  at  the  Pa- 
lace-yard, refreshed  themselves  with  barley-broth 
in  a  morning,  which  has  had  a  very  solid  influence 
on  their  counsels;  n  is  therefore  hoprd,  that  other 
persons  may  use  it  with  the  like  success.     No 
man  can  be  ignorant,  how  of  late  years  co^e 
and  tea  in  a  momin?  has  prevailed ;  nay,  cold 
waters  have  obtaincc^  their  commendation;  and 
.  wells  arr  sprung  up  from  Acton  to  Islington,  and 
cA)ss  the  water  to  Lambeth.     These  liquors  have 
wveral  eminent  champions  of  all  professions.  But 
there  have  n  it  been  wanting  persons,  in  all  ages, 
that  have  shown  a  true  love  for  their  country,  and 
the  proper  diet  of  it,  as  watcr-grucl,  milk-porridge, 
rice-milk,  and  especially  furuietry  both  with  plums 
and  without.     To  thih  end,  several  worthy  persons 
have  encouraged  the  eating  buch  wholesome  diet 
io  the  morning;  and,  that  the  poor  may  be  pro- 
vided, they  have  desired  several  matrons  to  stand 
at   Smithfield-bars,    L^adeuhall-market,    Stocks- 
market,  and  divers  other  noted  places  in  the  city, 
especially  at  Fleet-ditch ;  there  to  d'apetue  ftirrae- 
try  to  labouring  people,  and  the  poor,  at  rea5*onable 
rates,  at  threchalf-pence  and  two-pence  a  dish, 
which  is  not  dear,  the  plums  being  con.4kieFed. 

The  places  are  generally  styled  furmetaries,  be- 
cause that  food  has  gut  the  general  esteem  ;  but 
that  at  FIcct-ditcb  I  take  to  be  one  6f  the  most  re- 
markable, and  therefore  I  have  styled  it,  The 
Funnetary ;  and  could  easily  have  had  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  useTulness  of  this  fnrmctary,  signed  by 
•evwal  eminent  c»rmen,'  gardeners,  journeymen- 
bulors,  and  baf>ket- women,  who  have  promised  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  same,  in  case 
the  coffee^booies  should  proceed  to  oppose  it 

*  Written  to  please  a  gentleman  who  thought 
iKithing  sntooth  or  lofty  could  be  written  upon  a 
mean  subject;  but  had  no  intent  of  making  any 
election  upon  The  Dispensary,  which  has  de- 
servedly gained  a  lasting  reputation.    King. 


I  have  thought  this  a  very  proper  snl^ect  for  an 
heroic  poem ;  and  endeavouned  to  be  as  smooth 
in  my  verse,  and  as  inofien^hre  in  my  characters, 
%s  was  possible.  It,  is  ray  case  with  Lucretius, 
that  I  write  upon  a  subject  oot  treated  of  by  the 
ancientj.  But,  **  the  greater  labour,  the  greater 
glQry." 

Virgil  had  a  Homer  to  imitate;  but  I  stmd  upon 
my  own  legs,  without  any  suppt>rt  from  abroad. 
I  therefore  shall  have  mure  occa.sion  for  the 
reader's  favour,  who,  from  the  kiml  acceptance 
of  this,'  may  expect  the  description  of  other  fur- 
metaries about  this  city,  from  his  most  humble 
servant. 

And  per  se  And. 


CANTO  I. 


No  -sooner  did  the  grey-ey'd  morning  peep. 
And  yawning  mortals  stretch  themselves   fron^ 

sleep ; 
Finders  of  gold  were  now  but  newly  past. 
And  basket- women  did  to  market  haste; 
The  watchmen  were  but  just  n'tuming  home. 
To  give  the  thieves  more  liberty  to  roam ; 
When  from  a  hill,  by  growing  beams  of  light, 
A  stately  pile*  was  offerM  to  the  sight; 
Three  spacious  doors  let  passengers  go  through. 
And  distant  stones  did  terminate  their  view : 
Just  here,  as  ancient  i>oet8  sing,  there  stood 
The  noble  palace  of  the  ^'aliant  Liid ; 
His  image  now  appears  in  Portland  stone,' 
Each  side  supported  by  a  god-like  sou' : 
But,  underneath,  all  the  three  heroes  shine. 
In  living  colours,  drawn  upon  a  sign. 
Which  shows  the  way  to  ale,  but  pot  to  wine. 

Near  is  a  place  enclos*d  with  iron-bars. 
Where  many  mortals  curse  their  cruel  stars. 
When  brought  by  usurers  into  distiess. 
For  having  little  still  must  live  on  less : 
Stern  Avarice  therfe  keeps  the  relentless  door. 
And  bids  each  wretch  eternally  be  poor. 
Hence  Hunger  rises,  dismally  he  stalks, 
And  takes  each  single  jfrisoner  in  his  walks : 

*  As  Dr.  King*s  description  of  Ludgate,  though 
familiar  to  the  present  age,  wiil  be  less  intelligible 
to  the  rising  generation,  it  may  nof  be  improper  to 
observe,  that  its  name,  which  Geofi'ry  of  Monmouth 
has  ascribed  to  king  LuJ,  was  with  greater  propriety 
derived  from  its  situation  near  the  rivulet  Flud,  or 
Fleet,  which  ran  near  it— So  early  as  1373,  Lud- 
gate was  constituted  a  prison  for  poor  debtors  who 
were  free  of  the  city ;  and  was  greatly  enlarged  in 
1454,  by  sir  Stephen  Forster,  who,  after  having 
been  himself  confined  there,  became  lord  mayor 
^  of  London,  and  established  several  benevolent  re- 
gulations for  its  government.— The  old  gat«  be- 
coming ruinous,  an  elegant  building,  as  above  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  King,  was  erected  in  1586,  with  the 
statue  of  queen  Eli/Abeth  on  the  west  front,  and 
those  of  the  pretended  king  Lud  and  his  tnu'sona 
on  the  east.  This  was  pulled  down  in  17oO,  and 
the  Htatue  of  Elizabeth  placed  against  the  clmrch 
of  St.  Danstan  in  the  West.  ,  Since  that  time,  the 
city  deb^)r>  have  been  confined  In  a  pait  of  the 
London  workhouse  in  Bishopsgate-street.    iV^ 
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This  duty  doae,  the  nesgre  moiurter  stares. 
Holds  vp  bis  bones,  snd  thus  begins  bts  pitejren : 

"  Thoa,  goddess  Faminei  that  canst  send  ns 
blights. 
With  parching  heat  by  day,  and  storm  by  nights. 
Assist  me  now :  so  may  all  lands  be  thine. 
And  shoals  of  orphans  at  thy  altars  pine ! 
Long  may  thy  rain  continne  on  each  shore, 
-Where-ever  peace  and  plenty  pftign*d  before  ! 
1  must  confess,  that  to  thy  gracious  hand 
I  widows  owe,  that  are  at  my  (H)mmand ; 
.  I  joy  to  hear  their  numerous  children's  cries ; 
And  ble^s  thy  power,  to  find  they^e  no  supplies. 
1  thank  thee  (of  those  martyrs,'  who  would  fiee 
From  superstitious  rites  and  tyranny. 
And  find  their  fullness  of  reward  in  me. 
But  'tis  with  much  humility  1  own. 
That  generous  favour  you  have  lately  shown, 
When  men,  that  bmvely  have  their  country  serv>d. 
Received  the  just  reward  that  they  deserved. 
And  are  preferr'd  to  me,  and  shall  be  starv*d. 
I  can,  but  with  regret,  1  can  despise 
Innumerable  of  the  London  cries, 
When  pease,  and  mackarel,  with  their  hafther 

sound. 
The  tender  organs  of  my  ears  confound ; 
But  that  which  makes  my  projects  all  miscarry, 
Is  this  inhuman,  fetal  Furmetary. 

"  Not  far  from  hehce,just  by  the  Bridge  of  Fleet, 
With  spoons  and  porringers,  and  napkin  neat, 
A  fttithless  syren  does  entice  the  sense, 
By  fumes  of  vbnds,  which  she  docs  dispense 
To  mortal  stomachs,  for  rewarding  pence; 
Whilst  each  man's  earliest  thoughts  would  banish 
Whobavenootheroracle  but  thee.'*  [me. 


CANTO  IL 

Whilst  such-like  prayers  keen  Hunger  would 

advance,  • 

Fainting  and  weakness  threw  him  in  a  trance :  . 
Famine  took  pity  on  her  careful  slave. 
And  kindly  'to  him  this  assistance  gave. 
She  took  the  figure  of  a  thin  parch'd  maid. 
Who  many  years  had  for  a  husband  staid ; 
And,  coming  near  to  Hunger,  thus  she  said : 

«  Myda3iing8on,whilst  Peace  and  Plenty  smile. 
And  Happiness  would  over-mn  this  isle, 
1  joy  to  see,  by  this  thy  present  care, 
I've  still  some  friends  remaining  since  the  war : 
In  spite  of  us,  A  docs  on  venison  f^ed. 
And  bread  and  butter  is  for  B  decreed ; 
C  D  combines  with  E  F's  generous  soul, 
To  pass  their  minutes  with  the  sparkling  bowl; 
H  I's  good-nature,  fh>m  his  endless  store. 
Is  still  conferring  blessings  on  the  poor. 
For  none,  except  His  K,  regards  them  more. 
L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  3,  is  vainly  great. 
And  squanders  half  his  substance  in  a  treat. 
Nice  eating  by  R,  9,  is  understood ; 
T's  supper,  though  but  little,  yet  is  good  ; 
U's  conversation's  equal  to  his  wine. 
You  sup  with  W,  whene'er  you  dine : 
X,  Y,  and  Z,  hating  to  be  confin'd, 
Ramble  to  the  next  eating-house  they  find ; 
Pleasant,  good-hnmour*d,  beautiful,  and  gay. 
Sometimes  with  music,  and  sometimes  with  play, 
prolong  their  pleasures  till  th'  approaching  day. 


And  per  te  An4  atone,  as  poets  ate. 
The  starnug  dictates  of  my  rules  pursues; 
No  swinging  coaobman  do^  afbre  him  shbi^ 
Nor  has  he  any  constant  place  to  dine. 
But  all  his  notions  of  a  meal  are  nune. 
Haste,  haste,  to  him,  a  blessing  giv«  firam  me. 
And  bid  him  write  sharp  things  on  foivetry. 
Buti  wouldbavetbeeto CofiiDdro  go. 
And  let  Tobacco  too  thy  business  know ; 
With  famous  Teedrums  in  this  case  advise. 
Rely  on  Sagoe,  who  is  alwnys  wise. 
Amidst  such  counsel,  banish  all  despair; 
Trust  me,  yon  shall  succeed  in  this  afiairr 
That  project  which  they  Furmetary  call. 
Before  next  breakfast-time  shall  snrely  foil!* 

This  sak),.sbe  qnickly  vanished  in  a  wind 
Had  long  within  her  body  been  conlla'd. 
Thus  Hercules,  when  he  bis  mistress  found. 
Soon  knew  her  by  her  scent,  and  by  her  soool 


CANTO  m. 

HdngeR  rgoic'd  to  hear  the  blest  < 
That  Furmetary  should  no  longer  stand ; 
With  speed  he  to  Cofiedro's  mansion  flies. 
And  bids  the  pale-fac'd  mortal  qnickly  rise; 

"  Arise,  my  friend ;  for  upon  thee  do  wait 
Dismal  events  and  prodigies  of  Fate ! 
Tis  break  of  day,  thy  sooty  broth  prepare. 
And  all  thy  other  liquors  for  a  war : 
Rouse  up  Tobacco,  whose  delicious  sight. 
Illuminated  round  withJbeams  of  light. 
To  my  impatient  mind  will  cause  delight 
How  will  he  conquer  nostrils  that  presume 
To  stand  th'  attack  of  his  impetuous  fume ! 
Let  handsome  Teedrums  too  be  calPd  to  srtn^ 
For  be  has  courage  in  the-midst  of  cbilnm : 
Sagoe  with  counsel  fills  his  wakeful  braii^. 
But  then  his  wisdom  countervails  his  pain^ ; 
Tis  he  shall  be  your  guide,  he  shall  effect 
That  glorious  conquest  which  we  all  expect: 
The  brave  Hectorvus  shall  command  this  fUrcpJ 
He'll  meet  Tubcarrio's  foot,  or,  which  is  worie, 
Oppose  the  fory  of  Carmaoniel's  horse. 
For  his  reward,  this  he  shall  have  each  day. 
Drink  cqffee,  then  $lrui  out  and  never  payJ^ 

It  was  not  long  ere  the  grandees  were  met. 
And  round  newipapers  in  full  order  set. 
Then  Sagoe,  rising,  said,  **  I  hope  you  heaf 
Hunger's  advice  with  an  obedient  ear  ; 
Our  great  design  admits  of  no  delay, 
Famine  commands,  and  we  must  all  obey : 
That  syren  which  does  Furmetary  keep 
Long  since  is  risen  from  the  bands  of  sk«p ; 
Her  spoons  and  porringers,  with  art  display'd* 
Many  of  Hunger's  subjects  have  betray'd." 

"  To  arms,*'  Hectorvus  cried:  "  Coflbdro stool. 
Issue  forth  liquor  from  thy  scalding  spout !" 

Great  One-and-all-i  gives  the  first  alarms ; 
Then  each  man  snatches  np  offensive  arms. 
To  Ditch  of  Fleet  courageously  they  run, 
Suicker  than  thought ;  the  battle  b  began : 
Hectorvus  first  Tubcarrio  does  attack, 
And  by  surprise  soon  lays  him  on  his  back; 
Thirsto  and  Drowtho  then,  at^roacbing  netr. 
Soon  overthrow  two  magazines  of  beer. 

The  innocent  Syrena  little  thought 
That  all  these  arms  a^inst  herself  were  bnwgW » 
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Nor  that  in  Iwr  AelbMe  the  drink  was  spilt : 
How  could  she  fear,  that  never  yet  knew  guilt } 
Her  iragraiit  jnioe,  and  ber  delicious  pKuns, 
.  She  does  dupaue  (with  ^Id  i^ton  ber  tbnmbs) : 
Viffios  and  youths  around  ber  stood ;  she  sate, 
Environ'd  with  a  wooden-chair  of  state. 

In  the  aiean  time,  TobcKMio  strives  to  vex 
A  numerous  squadron  of  the  tender  sex ; 
•What  with  strong  smoke,  and  with  bis  stronger 
breath. 
He  funks  Basketia  and  ber  son  to  death. 

Cofledro  then,  with  Teedrums,  and  the  band 
Who  earned  scalding  liquors  in  their  band. 
Throw  watery  ammunition  in  their  eyea ; 
On  wbicb  Syrena's  party  frighten'd  flies : 
Cannannio  straight  drives  up  a  bulwark  strong,^ 
And  horse  opposes  to  Cofiedro's  throng. 
Coledrivio  stands  for  bright  Syrena's  guard. 
And  all  her  rallied  forces  are  prepared ; 
Carmannio  then  to  Teedrums*  squadron  makes. 
And  the  leau  mortal  by  the  buttons  takes ; 
Not  Teedrums'  arts  Carmannio  could  beseech. 
But  bis  rough  valour  throws  him  in  the  ditch. 
Syrcoa,  though  surprised,  resolved  to  be 
The  great  bondnca  of  her  Furmetry : 
Before  her  throne  courageously  she  stands. 
Managing  tadles-fi41  with  both  her  hands. 
The  numerous  phims  like  Jiail^^hot  flew  about. 
And  Plenty  soon  dispers'd  the  mea^  rout. 

So  have  I  seen,  at  fair  that's  nam'd  from  Horn, 
Many  a  ladle's  blow  by  prentice  borne ; 
In  vain  he  strives  their  passions  to  assuage. 
With  threats  would  frighten,  with  soft  words  engage ; 
Until,  through  milky  gauntlet  soundly  beat. 
His  prudent  beels  secure  a  quick  retreat 

Jamqne  op^s  exegi,  quod  nee  Joris  ira;  nee 

ignis. 
Nee  potent  fermm,  nee  edax  abolere  vetustas  ! 


MULLY  OF  MOUNTOWJP. 

FIRST  PBurrra)  by  thb  authob  in  1704. 

MouNTOWN '!  thou  sweet  retreat  from   Dublin 
Be  famous  for  thy  apples  and  thy  pears ;      [cares, 
For  turnips,  carrots,  lettuce,  beans,  and  pease ; 
For  Peggy's  butter,  and  for  Peggy's  cheese. 
May  clouds  of  pigeons  round  about  thee  fly ! 
But  ccndesceiKl  sometimes  to  make  a  pie. 
May  fat  geev  g*ggl^  with  melodious  voice. 
And  ne'er  want  gooseberries  or  apple-sauce  ! 
Ducks  in  thy  poods,  and  chicken  in  thy  pens. 
And  be  tby  turkeys  numerous  as  thy  bens ! 
May  thy  black  pigS  lie  warm  in  little  sty. 
And  have  no  thought  to  grieve  them  till  they  die ! 
Mooutuwn  t  the  Mo^es*  most  delicioas  theme  ; 
Oh !  may  thy  codlins  ever  swim  in  cream ! 
Thy  rasp^nd  straw-berries  in  Bourdeau  drown. 
To  add  a  redder  tincture  to  their  own ! 

■  It  was  taken  for  a  state  poem,  and  to  have 
"wny  mysteries  in  it ;  though  it  was  only  made, 
*«  well  as  Orpheus  and  Eurydiee,  for  country  di- 
▼errion.    King. 

*  A  pleasant  Tilta  to  the  aoath  of  Dablio>  near 
tltttea. 


Thy  white-wine,  sugar,  milk,  together  chiby 

T6  make  that  gentle  viand  syllabob. 

Thy  tarts  to  tarts,  cheese-cakes  to  cheese-cakes 

To  spoil  the  relish  of  tbe  flowing  wine.  Cjoin, 

But  to  the  fodtng  palate  bring  relief. 

By  thy  Westphalian  ham,  or  Belgic  beef; 

And,  to  complete  thy  blessings,  rn  a  word. 

May  stHl  thy  soil  be  generous  as  its  lord^ ! 

Oh  !  Peggy,  Peggy,  when  thou  goest  to  bnew» 
Consider  well  what  you*re  about  to  do ; 
Be  very  wis^,  very  ^edately  think 
That  what  yoa're  going  now  to  make  is  dr'udc ; 
Consider  who  must  driak  that  drink ;  and  then. 
What  tis  to  have  the  praise  of  konui  men : 
For  surely,  Peg^,  while  that  drink  does  last, 
'Tis  Peggy  will  be  tottgUd  or  tbtgrae'd. 
Then,  if  thy  ale  in  gUm  thou  wonld'stconAne,^ 
To  make  ite  sparkling  rays  in  beauty  shme, 
Lettb^  dean  bottie  be  entirely  dry. 
Lest  a  white  substance  to  the  surfiscr  fly, 
-And,  floating  there, disturb  the  curious  eye. 
But  this  great  maxim  must  be  understood, 
**  Be  sure,  nay  very  sure,  thy  coHc  be  good  I" 
Then  future  ages  shall  of  Peggy  tell. 
That  nymph  that  brcm'^d  and  bottled  ale  so  weB. 

How  fleet  is  air !  bow  many  things  have  breath. 
Which  in  a  momeitt  they  resign  to  death ; 
Oepriv'd  of  light,  and  all  their  happiest  state. 
Not  by  their  fiiult,  but  some  o*er-niUng  Fate ! 
Although  fiyr  flowers,  that  justly  might  invite. 
Are  cropt,  niiy  torn  away,  for  man's  delight ; 
Yet  still  those  flowers,  alas  !  can  make  no  moan. 
Nor  has  Narcissus  now  a  power  to  groan !  ' 

But  all  those  things  which  breathe  in  different 

fmme. 
By  tie  of  common  breath,  man's  pity  claim. 
A  gentle  lamb  has  rhetoric  ^o  plead, 
And,  when  she  sees  the  bytoher's  knife  decreed. 
Her  voice  entreats  hidi  not  to  make  her  bleed : 
But  cruel  gain,  and  luxury  of  taste. 
With  pride,  still  lays  msiu^s  fellow-morlaU  westet 
What  earth  and  waters  breed,  or  air  inspires, 
Man  for  his  palate  fits  by  torturing  fires. 

Mully,  a  cow,  sprung  from  a  beauteous  race. 
With  spreading  front,  did  Mountown's  pastures 

grace. 
Gentle  she  was,  and,  with  a  gentle  stream, 
Each  mom  and  night  gave  milk  that  equai'd  cream. 
OflTending  none,  of  none  she  stood  in  drrad. 
Much  less  of  persons  which  she  dtAiyfed: 
**  But  Innocence  cannot  itself  defend 
'Gainst  treacherous  arts,  veil'd  with  the  name  of 
friend." 

Robin  of  DeiljyshiTe,  whoee  temper  shocks 
The  constitution  of  his  native  rocks ; 
Bom  ill  a  placed,  which,  if  it  once  he  nam*d. 
Would  make  a  blushing  modesty  asham'd : 
He  with  indulgence  kindly  did  affpear 
To  make  poor  Mully  his  peculiar  care ; 
But  inwardly  this  sullen  churiish  thief 
Had  all  his  mind  p*ac»d  upon  Mully's  beef; 
His  fancy  fed  on  her ;  and  thus  he'd  cry, 
"  Mully,  as  sure  as  I'm  alive,  you  die ! 

«  Judge  Upton. 

4  The  Devil's  Arse  of  Peak ;  described  by 
Hobbes  in  a  poem  De  Mirabilibns  Pecci^the  best 
of  bis  poetical  performances.    N, 
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TIs  a  brave  cofi^    O,  sirs,  vrh^n  Christinas  conies, 
These  shins-  shall  make  the  porridge  grac'd  with 

plums  $ 
TheD,  'midst  our  cups,  whilst  we'  profusely  dihe. 
This  blade  shall  enter  deep  in  MuUy's  chine. 
What  ribs,  what  rumps,  what  bak*d,  boil'd,  stew'd, 

and  roast! 
There  shan't  one  single  tripe  of  her  be  lost  !'* 
When  Peggy,  nymph  of  Mountown,  heard  these 

sounds. 
She  grievM  to  hear  of  Mully's  future  wounds. 
'*  What  crime,"  said  she,  "  has  gentle  Mully  done  ? 
Witness  the  rising  and  the  setting  Sun, 
That  knows  what  milk  she  constantly  would  give  ! 
Let  that  quench  Robin's  rage,  and  Muily  live." 
Daniel,  a  sprightly  swain,  that  uft'd  to  slash 
^  The  vigorous  steeds  that  drew  his  lord's  calash. 
To  Peggy's  side  inciin'd ;  for  'twas  well  known 
How  well  he  lov'd  those  cattle  of  his  own. 
Then  Terence  spoke,  oraculous  and  sly. 
He'd  neither  grant  the  question  nor  deny; 
Pleading  for  milk,  his  thoughts  were  on  mince- 
pie: 
But  all  his  arguments,  so  dubious  were. 
That  Mully  thenc^  had  neither  hopes  nor  fear. 
«<  You've  spoke/*  says  Robin ;  **  but  now,  let 
me  tell  ye, 
Tis  not  fair  spoken  wordt  that  fill  the  Mlyt 
Pudding  and  beef  I  love ;  and  cannot  stoop 
To  recommend  your  bonny-clapper  soup. 
You  say  she's  innoc^t :  but  what  of  that  ? 
Tis  more  than  crhne  sufficient  that  she^s/0/  / 
And  that  which  is  prevailing  in  this  case 
Is,  there's  another  cow  to  fill  her  place. 
And,  granting  MuHy  to  have  milk  in  store. 
Yet  still  this  other  cow  will  give  us  more. 
She  dies." — Stop  here,  my  Muse:  forbear  the  rest : 
And  veil  that  grief  which  cannot  be  exprest ! 


ORPHEUS  AND  EXIRYDICE. 

FIRtT  PRINTED  BT  THE  AUTHOR  IN    1704. 

As  poets  say,  one  Orpheus  went 
To  Hell  upon  an  odd  intent. 
First  tell  the  story,  then  let's  know, 
If  any  one  will  do  so  now.    ' 

This  Orpheus  was  a  jolly  boy. 
Bom  long  before  the  siege  of  Troy  ; 
His  parents  found  the  lad  was  sharp. 
And  taught  him  on  the  Irish  harp; 
And,  when  grown  fit  for  marriage^ife, 
Gave  him  Eurydice  for  wife ; 
And  they,  as  spon  as  match  was  made^ 
Set  up  the  ballad-singing  trade. 

TTie  cunning  varlet  could  devise. 
For  country  folks,  ten  thousand  lies  ; 
Affirming  alTthose-mon-ntrous  things 
Were  done  by  force  of  harf  and  siring/'; 
Could  make  a  tiger  in  a  trice 
Tame  as.  a  cat,  and  catch  your  mice ; 
Could  make  a  lion's  courage  flag, 
And  straight  could  animate  a  stag, 
And,  by  the  help  of  pleasing  ditties. 
Make  mill-stones  run,  and  build  up  cities; 
Each  had  the  use  of  fluent  tongue. 
If  Dice  scolded,  Orpheus  sung. 
And  so,  by  discord  without  strife, 
Compos'd  one  harmony  of  life  ^ 


And  thus,  as  all  their  matters  stood. 
They  got  an  honest  livelihood. 

Happy  were  mortal^  could  they  be 
From  any  sudden  danger  fFt:e ! 
Happy  were  poets,  could  their  song 
The  feeble  thread  of  life  prolong ! 

But,  as  these  two  weut  strolling  oq. 
Poor  Dice's  scene  of  life  w  as  done  : 
Away  Iter  fleeting  breath  niust  fly. 
Yet  no  one  knows  vvberefoiie,  or  why. 

This  causM  the  general  lamentation, 
,  To  ail  that  knew  her  in  Iter  station  ; 
How  brisk  she  was  still  to  advance 
The  harper's  gain,  and  lead  the  dance. 
In  every  tune  observe  her  thnll,  , 

SinL'  on,  yet  change  the  money  still. 

Orpheus  be'^t  knew  what  losa  he  had. 
And,  thinking  on*t,  fell  almost  mad. 
And  in  despair  to  Linus  ran, 
Who  was  esteem'd  a  cunuing-man  ; 
Cried,  "  He  again  must  Dice  have. 
Or  else  be  buried  in  her  grave." 

2uoth  Linus,  "  Soft,  refrain  your  sorrow: 
What  fails  today,  may  speed  tomorrow. 
Thank  you  U«e  gods  for  whate'er  happen^ 
But  doi^t  fall  out  with  your  fat  capons. 
'TIS  many  an  honest  man's  petition. 
That  he  may  be  in  your  conditioiu 
If  such  a  blessing  might  be  had. 
To  change  a  liring  wife  for  dead, 
I'd  be  your  chtpman;  nay,  Pd  do't. 
Though  I  gave  forty  pounds  to  boot. 
Consider  first,  you  save  her  diet ; 
Consider  next,  you  keep  her  quiet: 
For,  pray,  what  was  she  all  along, 
Kxcept  the  burthen  of  your  song  ? 
What,  though  youi'  Dice's  underground; 
Yet  many  a  woman  may  be  found. 
Who,  in  your  gains  if  she  may  part  take. 
Trust  me,  will  quickly  make  your  heart  acb: 
Then,  rest  content,  as  widowers  should — 
The  gods  best  know  what's  for  our  good !" 

Orpheus  no  longer  could  endure 
Such  wounds,  where  he  expected  cure. 

"  Is't  possible  !"  cried  he :  "  and  caa 
That  noble  creature,  married  man. 
In  such  a  cause  be  so  profane  ? 
I'll  fly  thee  far  as  1  would  Death, 
Who  from  my  Dice  took  her  breath." 

Which  said,  he  soon  outstript  tlie  wind. 
Whilst  puffing  Boreas  lagg'd  behiud  ; 
And  to  Urganda's  cave  he  came, 
A  lady  of  prodigious  lame. 
Whose  hollow  eyps  and  hopper  breech 
Made  common  people  call  her  witch  5 
Down  at  her  feet  hi  prostrate  lies, 
With  trembling  heait  and  bhibber'd  eyes, 

"  Tell  roe,'*  said  he,  **  for  sure  you  know 
The  powers  above,  and  those  below. 
Where  does  Eurydice  remain  ? 
How  shall  1  fetch  her  back  again  ?» 

She  smilingly  replied,  "  I'll  tell 
This  easily  without  a  spell : 
The  wife  you^ook  for's  gone  to  Hell- 
Nay,  never  start,  n»an,  for  'tis  so  j 
Except  one  ill-bred  wife  or  two, 
The  foshion  is,  for  all  to  go. 
Not  t*iat  she  will  be  dnmn'd ;  ne'er  fear 
But  she  may  get  preferment  there. 
Indeed,  she  might  be  fried  in  pitchj 
If  she  had  been  a  bitter  bitch  | 
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If  she  had  leapt  athwart  a  swortl, 
And  afterwards  had  broke  her  word. 
But  your  Eurydice,  poor  soul !  - 
Was  a-guod-oatur'd  harmle^fs  fool ; 
Except  a  little  cattervawliiig. 
Was  always  painful  in  her  calling^ 
And,  1  dare  trust  old  Pluto  for*t, 
She.  wil^6nd  favour  in  his  court : 
But  then  to  fetch  her  ba(«k,  that  still 
Remains,  and  may  be  past  my  skill  j 
For,  tis  too  sad  a  thing  to  jest  on. 
You're   the   first   man    e*er   askM  the  ques- 
tion; 
For  husbands  are  such  selfish  elves. 
They  care  for  little  but  themselves. 
And  then  one  rogue  cries  to  another. 
Since  this  wife's  gone,  e'en  get  another: 
Though  most  men  let  such  thoughts  alone. 
And  bwear  they've  had  enough  of  one. 
Buty  since  you  are  so  kind  to  Dice, 
Follow  the  course  which  I  advise  ye ; 
E'en  go  to  Hell  yourself,  and  try 
Th'  effect  of  music's  harmony; 
For  you  will  hardly  find  a  friend, 
AVTiom  you  in  such  a  case  might  send : 
Besides,  their  Proserpine  has  been 
The  briskest  dancer  on  the  green. 
Before  old  Pluto  ravish'd  her. 
Took  her  to  Hel! — and  you  may  swear, 
Sbe  had  but  little  musiclhere  ; 
For,  since  she  last  beheld  the  Sun, 
Her  n»erry  dancing  days  are  done  : 
Sh«  has  a  co1t*s-tooth  still,  I  warrant. 
And  wiH  not  disapprove  your  errand. 
Then  your  request  does  reason  seem,    • 
For  what's  one  single  ghost  to  them  ? 
Though  thousand  ^Aon/omx  should  invade  ye. 
Pass  On — faint  heart  ne'er  woiv  fair  lady ! 
The  bold  a  way  will  find,  or  make  ; 
Remember,  tis  for  Dice*s  sake." 

Nothing  pleas'd  Orpheus  half  so  well, 
A««  news  that  he  must  go  to  Hell. 
Th»  impatient  wight  long'd  to  be  going, 
-As  most  folks  seek  their  own  undoing; 
Ne'er  thought  of  what  he  left  behind ; 
Never  consider'd  he  should  find 
Scarce  any  passenger  beside 
Himself,  nor  could  he  hire  a  guide. 

"  Win  music  dot  ?"  cried  he.  ••  Ne'er  heed : 
My  harp  shall  make  the  marble  bleed ; 
My  harp  all  dangers  shall  remove, 
And  dare  all  fiames,  but  those  of  love.** 

Then  kneeling  begs,  in  tetrostnost  civil, 
Urganda's  passport  to  the  Devil. 
Her  pass  she  kindly  to  him  gnve. 
Then  bade  him  'noint  himself  with  salve; 
Such  as  those  hardy  people  use. 
Who  walk  on  fire  without  their  shoes,   * 
iVbo,  on  occasion,  in  a  dark  h61e, 
Can  gormandize  on  lighted  charcoal. 
And  drink  eight  quarts  of  fiaming  f\iel, 
As  men  in  flux  do  water-gruel. 
She  bade  him  then  go  to  those  caves. 
Where  conjtirers  keep  fairy  slaves,^ 
Such  sort  of  creatures  as  will  baste'ye 
A  kitchen-weoch,  for  being  nasty. 
But,  if  sbe  neatly  scour  her  pewter, 
Oire  her  the  money  that  is  due  t'  her. 

Orpbeiis  went  down  a  narrow  hole^ 
That  was  as^dark  m  wry  coal ; 


He  did  at  length  some  giimifiering  spy. 
By  which,  at  least,  be  might  descry 
Ten  thousand  little  fairy  elves, 
Whto  there  were  solacing  themselves. 

All  ran  about  him,  cried,  *^  Oh,  dear ! 
Who  thought  to  have  seep  Orpheus  here  ? 
Tis  that  queen's  birth-day  which  you  see. 
And  you  are  come  as  luckily : 
You  had  no  ballad  but  we  bought  it. 
Paid  Dice  when  she  little  thought  it ; 
When  you  beneath  the  yew-tree  sat, 
We've  come,  and  all  dauc'd  round  your  hat ; 
But  whereabouts  did  Dice  leave  ye  ? 
She  had  been  welcome,  sir,  believe  me." 

**  These  little  chits  would  make  one  swear,** 
9uoth  Orpheus,  't^rxt  disdain  and  fear. 
"  And  dare  these  urchins  jeer  my  crosses. 
And  laugh  at  mine  and  Dice's  losses  ? 
Hands  off — the  monkeys  bold  ^e  fester; 
Sirrahs,  I'm  going  to  your  master  1" 

"  Oobd  words,''  quoth  Oberon :  "  dont  flinch  ; 
For,  every  time  you  stir,  I'll  pinch  ; 
But,  if  you  decently  sit  down, 
I'll  first  equip  you  with  a  crown ; 
Then  for  each  dance,  and  for  each  song. 
Our  pence  apiece  the  whole  nightlong.'* 

Orpheus,  who  ftmnd  no  remedy. 
Made  virtue  of  necessity ; 
Though  all  was  out  of  tune,  their  dance 
Would  only  hinder  his  advance. 
Each  note  that  from  his  fingers  fell 
Seem'd  to  b«  Dion's  passing-bell  ^ 
At  last,  night  let  him  ease  bis  crupper. 
Get  on  his  legs,  to^  go  to  supper. 
H    2uoth  Nab,  "  We  here  have  strangers  seldom, 
But,  sir,  to  what  we  have  you're  welcooie'.'* 

"  Madam,  they  seem  of  li^ht  digestion. 
Is  it  not  rude  to  ask  a  question. 
What  they  may  be,  fish,  fl«ah,  or  fruit  ? 
For  I  ne'er  saw  things  so  minute." 

"  9IR, 

"  A  roasted  ant,  that's  nicely  done. 
By  one  small  atobi  of  the  Sun. 
These  are  flies'  eggs,  in  moon-shine  poach'd ; 
This  a  flea's  thigh  in  colk>ps  scotch*d, 
'Twas  hunted  yesterday  ith'  Park, 
And  like  t'  have  'scap'd  us  in  the  dark. 
This  is  a  dish  entirely  new. 
Butterflies'  brains  dissolved  in  dew ; 
These  lover's  vows,  these  courtiers'  hopes. 
Things  to  be  eat  by  microscopes ; 
These  sucking  mites,  a  glow-worm's  heart, 
This  a  delicious  rainbow-tart !" 

"  Madam,  I  find,  they're  very  nice. 
And  will  digest  within  a  trice  ; 
I  see  there's  nothing  you  esteem, 
That's  half  so  gross  as  oor  whipt<«rean ; 
And  I  infer,  firom  all  these  meats, 
Hiat  such  light  suppers  keep  clean  sheets." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  she,  "  perhaps  yotfredry !" 
Then,  speaking  to  a  fiiiry  by, 
«*  You've  taken  care,  my  dear  Endia, 
All's  ready  for  my  ratifia." 

«'  tlR, 

**  A  dropof  water,  newly  torn 
Fpesh  from  Uie  n>fy*&ifei'd  Mjoro; 
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A  pearl  of  milk,  that*»  gontly  prest 
From  blooming  Hebe's  early  breast ; 
With  half  a  one  of  Cupid's  tears. 
When  he  in  embryo  first  appears; 
And  honey  from  an  infiuit  bee  : 
Makes  liquor  fqr  tlie  gods  and  me  !" 

«  Madam,"  says  he,    *<  an't  please   yo«r 
grace, 
Pm  going  to  a  droughty  place; 
And,  if  I  an't  too  bold,  pray  charge  her. 
The  draught  1  have  be  somewhat  larger.** 

'^  Fetch  me,"  said  she,  **  a  mighjty  bowl. 
Like  Oberou's  capacious  soul, 
And  then  fill  up  the  bumish'd  gold 
With  juice  that  makes  the  Britons  bold. 
This  from  seven  barley-corns  1  drew. 
Its  yeari  are  seven,  and  to  tlie  view 
'Tis  clear,  and  sparkles  fit  for  you. 

''Butstay^ 
When  I  by  Fate  was  last  time  hurUd, 
To  act  my  pranks  in  t'other  world, 
1  saw  some  sparks  as  they  wen:  drinkingp 
With  mighty  mirth  and  little  thinking. 
Their  jests  were  tupemaaibant 
I  snatcb'd  the  rubies  from  each  thumb* 
And  in  this  crystal  have  them  here, 
Perhaps  you'll  like  it  more  than  beer." 

Wine  and  late  hours  dissolv'd  the  feast,. 
And  men  and  fairies  went  to  rest. 

The  bed  where  Orpheus  was  to  lie  > 
Was  all  stufi'd  full  of  harmony: 
Purli  ng  streams  and  amovous  rillSy 
Dying  sound  that  never  killsy 
Zepbyrus  breathing,  love  delighting, 
Joy  to  slumber  soft  inviting. 
Trembling  sounds  that  make  no  noise. 
And  songs  to  please  without  a  voice, 
Were  mixt  with  down  that  fell  from  Jove, 
When  he  became  a  swan  for  love. 

'Twas  night,  and  Nature's  self  lay  dead. 
Nodding  upon  a  feather-bed ; 
The  mountains  seem'd  to  bend  their  tops, 
,  And  shutters  clos'd  the  milleners'  shops. 
Excluding  both  the  punks  and  fops; 
No  ruffled  streams  to  mill  do  come. 
The  silept  fish  were  still  more  dumb ; 
Look  in  the  chimney,  not  a  spark  thei«y 
And  darkness  did  itself  grow  darker. 

But  Orpheus  could  not  sleep  a  wink. 
He  had  too  many  things  to  think : 
But,  in  the  dark,  his  harp  he  strong. 
And  to  the  listening  feiries  song. 

Prince  Prim,  who  pitied  so  much  youth 
Join'd  with  such  constancy  and  truth. 
Soon  gave  him  thus  to  understand; 

**  Sir,  I  last  night  reoeiv'd  eonunand 
To  see  you  out  of  lairy  land. 
Into  the  realm  of  Nosnotbocat ; 
But  let  not  fear  of  sulphur  choak  ye  ; 
For  he's  a  fiend  of  sense  and  wit. 
And  has  got  many  rooms  to  let.'^ 

As  quick  as  thoaght,  by  glow^wom  gUvpee, 
Out  walk  the  fidler  and  tha  prinoe. 
They  soon  arrive ;  find  Bocai  brawing 
Of  claret  for  a  vintner's  stewing. 

*<  I  come  from  Oberon,**  quoth  prince  Prim. 

«"Tis well,"  quath  Bocai:  "  wfaatfronkhim?'* 

*'  Why,  something  strange ;  this  honest  man 
Had  his  wife  died ;  noww  if  he  can. 
He  says,  he'd  Iwve  h^  beck  agiiiu'* 


Then  Bocai,  smiliag,  cried,  *'  You  see, 
Orpheus,  you'd  better  stay  with  me. 
For,  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  this  place. 
Although  it  has  an  ugly  face. 
If  to  its  value  it  were  sold, 
Is  woKh  ten  thousand  ton  of  gold  ; 
And  very  famous  in  all  story, 
Call'd  by  the  name  of  Purgatory. 
For,  when  some  ages  shall  have  run* 
And  Truth  by  Falsehood  be  undone. 
Shall  rise  the  whore  of  Babylon  ; 
And  this  same  whore  shall  be  a  man. 
Who,  by  his  lies  and  cheating,  can 
Be  such  a  trader  in  all  evil. 
As  to  outdo  our  friend  the  Devil : 
He  and  his  pimps  shall  say,  that  when 
A  mail  is  dying,  thither  then 
The  Devil  comes  to  take  the  soul. 
And  carry  him  down  to  this  hole ; 
But,  if  a  man  have  store  of  wealth. 
To  get  some  prayers  for  his  soul's  health. 
The  Devil  has  then  do  more  to  do. 
But  must  be  forc'd  to  let  him  go. 
But  we  are  no  more  fools  than  they. 
Thus  to  be  bubbled  of  our  prey. 
By  these  same  pious  frauds  and  lies, 
Shall  many  monasteries  rise : 
Friars  shall  get  good  meat  and  beer, 
To  prey  folks  out  that  ne*er  came  here ; 
Pans,  pots,  and  kettles,  shall  be  given. 
To  fetch  a  man  frdm  hence  to  Heaven. 
Suppose  a  man  has  taken  porfcs, 
Or  stolen  sheep,  or  cows,  or  horses. 
And  chanced  to  be  hang'd;  you'd  cry* 
Let  hioT^^be  hang'd,  and  so  good4>y. 
Hold,  says  the  ftiar ;  let  me  alone. 
He's  but  to  Purgatory  gone  ; 
And,  if  you'll  let  our  convent  keep 
Those  purses,  cows,  horses,  and  siieep. 
The  fellow  shall  find  no  more  pain, 
Than  if  he  were  alive  again." 

Here  Orpheus  sigh'd,  began  to  take  on, 
Cried,  "  Could  1  find  the  whore  you  spake  on, 
I'd  give  him  my  best  flitch  of  bacon : 
I'd  give  him'cake  and  sugared  sack. 
If  he  would  bring  my  Dice  back : 
Hather  than  she  should  longer  stay, 
I'd  find  some  lusty  man  to  pn^. 
And  then  poor  Dice,  let  him  try  her, 
I  dare  say,  would  requite  the  friar«*f 
Great  Nosnotbocai  smil'd  to  seo 
Such  goodness  and  simplicity. 
Then  kindly  led  them  to  a  cell, 
An  outward  grenaxy  of  Hell; 
A  filthy  place,  that's  seldom  swept. 
Where  seeds  of  villany  are  kept. 

«  Orpheus,".flaid  he,  •*  I'd  have  you  take 
Some  of  these  seeds  here,  for  my  sake ; 
Which,  if  they  are  discreetly  huri'd 
Throughout  the  parts  of  t'other  world. 
They  may  oblige  the  fiend  you  sue  to, 
;    And  fill  the  palace  of  old  Pluto. 

"  Sow  pride-ued uppermost;  then  abovi 
Envy  and  tcandtd  plant  sclf4ove.  ' 
Here  take  revenge,  and  nwUce  wUhimt  cmue, 
And  here  contemjpt  ^fhaneity  and  iaios; 
This  hot  seed's  anger^  and  this  hotter  Uut, 
Best  sown  with  breach  rfJnemMip,  and  tf  tmsti 
These  stfrm,  hail,  pUgue»  Mid  tempett  seeds; 
And  this  a  quinteweiio^  of  w«e^i^ 
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This  tbe  worst  sort  of  artwli«kd» 
A  plant  that  Plato  has  himself  bcMspoke, 
Nourish  it  well,  'tis  use^  treochery; 
This  U  a  choice  though  little  seed,  a  li$: 
Here  take  aome  now  from  these  prodigious  loads. 
Of  tender  things  that  look  like  toads : 
la  future  times,  these,  finely  drest. 
Shall  each  invade  a  prince's  breast ; 
Tis  ^If  £T3^  seed ;  though  thinly  sown. 
It  is  a  mighty  plsint  when  grown. 
When  rooted  deep,  and  ftUly  blown ; 
Nov  see  these  things  Uke  bubbles  fly; 
These  are  the  seeds  of  vanity, 
Take^^ant  acomsy  which  will  best  advance* 
If  sown  in  eastern  climates,  or  in  France ; 
But  these  are  things  of  most  prodigious  hupes^ 
TbeyVe  Jesuit  bulbs  tied  up^with  ropes, 
ilnd  these  the  Devil's  grafts  for  future  popes. 
Which  with  fiinaticism  are  join'd  so  clean. 
You'd  scarce  believe  a  knife  had  pass'd  between. 
Fatse-witHcu  seed  had  almost  been  forgot, 
'Twill  be  your  making,  should  there  be  a  plot. 
And  now,  dear  Orpheus, s<*atter  these  but  well; 
And  you'll  deserve  the  gratitude  of  l^ell." 
Suoth  Orpheus,  **  You  shall  be  obey'd 
In  every  thing  that  you  have  said. 
For  mischief  is  the  poet's  trade : 
And  whatsoever  they  shall  bring. 
You  may  assure  yourself.  111  sing. 
Bat  pray  what  poets  shall  we  have. 
At  my  returning  from  the  grave  }^ 

"  Sad  dogs !"  <)uoth  Bocai,— "  let  me  see- 
But,  since  what  I  say  cannot  shame  theaiy 
I'll  e'en  resolve  to  never  name  them. 

**  But  now,'''  says  Bocai,  **  nr,  you  may 
I/>ng  to  be  going  on  your  wayt 
UdIcss  you'll  drink  some  arsenic  claret : 
'TIS  burnt,  you  see :  but  Sam  can  spare  it." 
Orpheus  replied,  '*  Kind  sir,  'tis  neither 
Bnmidy  nor  whets  that  brought  me  hither ; 
But  love,  and  I  an  instance  can  be, 
love  is  as  hot  as  pepper'd  brandy  ; 
Yet,  gentle  sir,  you  may  command 
A  tune  from  a  deputing  hand } 
The  style  and  pas>ion  both  are  good, 
Tis  The  Three  ChiUrem  in  the  ff'bod.'' 

He  sang ;  and  -pains  themselves  found  ease ; 
For  grieft,  when  well  exprew'd,  can  please. 
When  he  describ'd  the  cbildren*s  loss. 
And  bow  the  robins  cover*d  them  with  moss ; 

To  hear  the  pity  of  those  birds, 
£r>Q  Bocai's  tears  fell  down  with  Orpheus'  words. 


MVFBfUSi  OR,  THE  FAVOURITE^. 

IBflTATBD  FROM  CLAVDIAJI.  ' 

"ft,  u  1  wondering  stand,  a  secret  doubt 
I^^izzles  my  reason,  and  disturbs  my  thought, 
^^^ttctl^r  this  lower  world  by  Chance  does  move, 
Orjuided  by  Uie  guardian  hand  of  Jove. 


'  The  essay,  to  which  this  poem  was  oripnally 
Annexed,  was  written  in  1711,  as  a  harsh  satine  on 
^  duke  of  Mariborough,  dictated  perhaps  ra- 
^r  by  party  rage  than  tnith.  It  is  prinled  in 
^•<&iqrswodu,TQl.ii.p.88a»   N. 


When  I  survey  the  world'*  harmonious  frame. 
How  Nature  lives  immutably  the  same ; 
How  stated  bounds  and  ambient  shores  restrain 
The  rolling  surges  of  the  briny  main ; 
How  constant  Time  revolves  the  circling  year; 
How  day  and  night  alternately  appear; 
Then  am  I  well  convinc'd  some  secret  soul. 
Some  first  inlbrming  power  directs  the  whole ; 
Some  great  intelligence,  who  turns  the  spheres. 
Who  rules  the  steady  motion  of  the  stars. 
Who  decks  with  borrowed  light  the  waning  Moon, 
And  fills  with  fuitive  light  th'  uuchanging  Sun, 
Who  hangs  the  Earth  amidst  surrounding  skies. 
And  bids  her  various  fruits  in  various  seasons  rise* 

But,  soon  as  1  Vefiect  on  human  state. 
How  blind,  how  unpropoition'd,  is  our  fkte ; 
How  ill  men,  crown'd  with  blessings,smootbly  past 
A  goldeu  circle  of  delightful  days ; 
How  good  men  bear  the  rugged  paths  of  life, 
Condemn'd  to  endless  cares,  to  endless  strife  ; 
Then  am  I  lost  again  ;  religion  fails ; 
Then  Epicurus'  bolder  scheme  prevails,        [dance. 
Which  through  the  void  makes  wandering  atoms 
And  calls  the  medley  world  th^  work  of  Chance, 
Which  God's  eternal  Providenoe  denies. 
And  feigns  him  nodding  in  the  distant  skies. 

At  length  Rufinua*  £ste  my  doubt  removes. 
And  God's  existence  and  his  Justice  proves. 
Nor  do  I  longer  undeceived  complain. 
The  wicked  flourish,  and  triumphant  reign ; 
Since  they  to  Fortune's  heights  are  raised  alone. 
To  rush  with  greater  ruin  headlong  down. 

But  here  instruct  thy  bard,  Pierian  dame. 
Whence,  and  of  whom,  the  dire  contagion  came* 

Alecto's  breast  with  rage  and  envy  glows, 
To  see  the  world  possessed  of  sweet  repose.) 
Down  to  the  dreary  realms  below  she  bends. 
There  summons  a  cabal  of  sister  fiends ; 
Thither  unnumber'd  plagues  direct  their  flight. 
The  cursed  progeny  of  Hell  and  Nightw 
First,  Discord  rears  her  head,  th*»  — '.rse  of  War ; 
Next,  Famine  fiercely  stalks  with  haughty  air ; 
Then  Age  scarce  drags  her  limbs,  scarce  draws  her 

breath, 
But,totitering  on,  approaches  neighbouring  Death ; 
Here  grows  Disease,  with  inbred  tortures  worn ; 
There  Envy  snarls,  and  others'  good  does  mourn  ; 
There  Sorrow  sighs,  her  robe  to  tatters  torn ; 
Fear  skolks  behind,  apd  trembling  hides  her  fkce. 
But  Rashness  headlong  thrusts  her  front  of  brass ; 
Then  Luxury,  Wealth*s  bane,  profusely  shines. 
Whilst  Want,  attending  in  a  cUmd^  repines. 
A  train  of  sleepless  self-tormenting  cares, 
Daughtefv  of  meagre  Avarice,  appears ; 
Who,  as  around  her  witbefM  neck  they  cling. 
Confess  the  pareOt  hag  from  whence  they  spring. 
Here  ills  of  each  malignant  kind  resort, 
Ji  thousand  monsters  guard  the  dreadfiil  court. 

Amidst  th'  U^emal  crowd,  AJecto  stands. 
And  a  deep  silence  awfully  commands ; 
Then,  in  tumultuous  terms  like  these,  express'd 
A  pcufsion  long  had  sweU'd  within  her  breast : 

**  Shall  wt  supine  permit  these  peaceful  dm/t. 
So  smooth,  so  gay,  ao  undisturb'd,  to  pass  ? 
Shall  Pity  melt,  shall  Clemency  control, 
A  Fury's  fierce  and  unrelenting  toulf 
What  do  our  iron  whips,  our  brands,  avail ; 
MThat  an  the  horrid  implcipenU  of  Hell ; 
Since  mighty  Jove  debars  us  of  his  «fcks,        ' 
Since  ThcodoMus  too  his  £«rU  denies : 
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Snch  were  the  days,  and  so  their  tenoiir  ran. 
When  the  fir>t  hapjiy  colUen  age  hegan : 
Virtue  and  Oonronl,  with  their  heavenly  tra'n, 
"With  Piety  and  Faith, securely  reign; 
Nay,  Jasticf,  in  iinperi  I  pomp  array'd, 
Boldly  expk)K*H  this  ever;a>ting  shade; 
Me  she,  insulting,  mt'naoe>  and  awes; 
Reforms  the  worM,  and  vjn'licates  her  laws. 
And  shall  we  then,  ne;r{ei-te<l  and  forlorn, 
From  every  rcjrion  hanish'd,  idly  mourn  >' 
Assert  yourselves;  know  what,  and  wheoee,  you 

arc: 
Attempt  some  glorious  miFchief  worth  your  care; 
Involve  the  universe  in  endless  war. 
Oh  !  that  I  could  in  Stygian  vapour  rise. 
Darken  the  Sun,  pjllote  the  balmy  skit*  ; 
Let  loose  the  Wwr*,  dehige  every  plain. 
Break  down  the  harriert  of  the  roaring  main, 
And  shatter  Nature  into  chaos  once  again  !*» 

So  ragM  the  fiend,  and  toss*d  her  tipert  round, 
Which  hisi-ing  pour'd  their  poison  on  the  ground. 
A  murmur  through  the  jarring  audience  rung, 
DilTctent  resolves  fn»m  different  reasons  sprung. 
So  when  the  fury  of  the  storm  is  past. 
When  the  njugh  whids  in  softer  murmurs  waste; 
So  soimds,  so  fluctuates,  the  troubled  sea, 
•  As  tlie  expiring  tempest  plows  its  way. 

Megjpra,  rising  then,  address'd  the  throng, 
To  whom  St^lition,  Tumult,  Rage,  belong : 
Whose  food  is  entrails  of  tlie  guiltWs  dead. 
Whose  drink  is  chddren's  blood  by  pilrents  sbed. 
She  scorcfi'd  Alcides  with  a  frantic  flame. 
She  broke  the  how,  the  savage  world  did  tame ; 
She  nervM  th^  arm,  she  flung  the  deadly  dart, 
,  When  Athamas  transfix'd  f .earchus*  heart : 
She  prompted  Agam»'mnon*s  monstrous  wife 
To  take  her  injur*d  lord's  devoted  life : 
She  breathM  revenge  and  rage  into  the  son, 
So  did  the  mother's  blood  the  sire's  atone : 
She  blinded  Oedipus  with  kindred  charms, 
Forc*d  him  incestuous  to  a  mother's  arms : 
She  stung  Thyestes,  and  his  fory  fed  ; 
She  taught  him  to  pollute  a  daughter's  bed. 
Such  was  her  dreadful  speech : 

"  Your  tchemts  not  practical  nor  lawful  are, 
With  Heaven  and  Jove  to  wage  unequal  war : 
But,  if  the  peace  of  man  you  would  invade, 
If  o'er  the  ravag'd  Earth  destrurtUm  spread ; 
Then  shall  Ruflnus,  fram'd  for  eve*y  ttt. 
With  your  own  vengeance  execute  your  will; 
A  prodigy  from  savage  parents  sprung, 
impetuous  as  a  tigress  new  with  young; 
Fierce  as  the  hydra,  fiokle  as  the  flood, 
And  keen  as  meagre  harpies  for  their  food. 

<*  Soon  as  the  infant  drew  the  vital  air, 
I  first  received  him  to  my  nursing  care ; 
And  often  he,  when  tender  yet  and  young. 
Cried  for  the  teat,  and  on  mv  bosom  hung  r 
Whilst  my  hahCd  sfrpenti  round  his  visage  p'ay'd, 
His  features  fbrm'd,  and  there  their  venom  shed; 
Whilst  I,  infusing,  breath'd  into  his  heart 
Deceit  and  craft,  and  every  hurtful  art ; 
Taught  hijn  t'  involve  bis  soul  in  secret  clouds. 
With  false  dissembling  smiles  to  veil  his  frauds. 

**  Not  dying  patriots'  tortures  can  assuage 
His  inborn  cruelty,  his  native  rairc : 
Not  Tagus'  yellow  torrent  can  suffice 
His  l>onnd1ess  and  unsated  avtiriec : 
Nor  all  the  metal  of  Pactolus'  streams, 
Nor  Hermus  glitteriog  as  the  solar  betuna. 
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'*  If  you  the  stratagem  pmpos*d  approve. 
Let  us  to  court  this  baue  of  crowns  reino%-e. 
There  shall  he  soon,  with  his  intriguing  art. 
Guide  uncootroi'd  the  willing  priuc-e»s  he^fti. 
Not  Numa's  wisdom  shall  that  hmrt  dcrend. 
When  the  false  favourite  acts  the  faithfnl/rvW.'' 

Soon  as  she  ended,  the  surrounding  crowd 
With  peals  of  joy  the  black  dei>ig-n  applaud. 
Now  with  an  ttdamant  her  hair  she  bound. 
With  a  blue  serpent  girt  her  vest  around ; 
Then  hastes  to  Phlegetbon's  impetuous  stmn. 
Whose  pitchy  waves  are  flakes  of  rotliog  flamf  i 
There  light^  a  torch,  and  straight,   with  «a.3 

display'd, 
Shoots  swiftly  through  the  dun  Tartarian  gfadf, 

A  place  on  Gallia's  utmost  verge  there  tk», 
Extended  to  the  sea  a*id  southern  skies ; 
Where  once  Ulysses,  as  old  fables  tell, 
Inrok'd  and  rais'd  th'  tahabiUnt^  of  Hell ; 
Where  oft',  with  staring  eyes,  the  trembling  Imi 
Sees  airy  phoHtoms  skim  before  the  wiud: 
Hence  springs  the  Fury  Into  upper  skies, 
Infectmg  all  the  region  as  she  flics  : 
She  roars,  and  shakes  the  atmosphere  arooad. 
And  earth  and  sea  rebel lo)v  to  the  sound. 
Then  straight  transfonn'd  bcrsnakes  to  silver  hain, 
And  like  an  old  decrepid  tage  appears ; 
Slowly  slie  cr  ep*  along  with  trembling  gait. 
Scarce  can  her  languid  limbs  sustain  her  wei«bt 
At  length,  arriving  at  RuAnus*  cell. 
Which,  firom  his  monstrous  birth,  she  katw  » 

well, 
She  mildly  thus  Hell's  dorh>^  hope  addressVl. 
Sooth'd  his  ambition,  and  inflamed Jiis  bivast : . 

•*  Can  sloth  dissolve  Rufinus ;  canst  thou  pass 
Thy  sprightly  youth  in  soft  inglorious  ease  ? 
Know,  that  thy  better  fate,  thy  kinder  star. 
Does  mdte  exalted  patlis  foi  thee  prepare. 
If  thou  nn  aid  man's  counsel  canst  obey, 
TliC  subject  world  shall  own  thy  sovereiiTO  iwsj" 
For  my  enlight'd  soul,  my  conscious  breast. 
Of  magic's  secret  tcience  is  possess'd. 
Ofl'  have  I  forc'd,  with  mifttic  awJai^fcl  spells, 
Pale  spectres  from  their  subterranean  cells : 
Old  Hecate  attends  my  powerful  song. 
Powerful  to  hasten  fate,  or  to  prolong ; 
Powerful  the  rooted  stubborn  oak  to  move. 
To  stop  the  thunder  bursting  from  above, 
To  make  the  rapid  flood's  descending  stream 
Flow  backward  to  the  fountain  whence  it  came. 
Nar  doubt  my  truth — behold,  with  just  surprise, 
An  effort  of  my  art^— 9  paface  rite." 

She  said ;  and,  lo !  a  palace  toweinug  seems, 
With  Parian  pillars  and  inetallic  beams. 
Rulinus,  ravish'd  with  the  vast  delight, 
.Gorges  his  aoarice,  and  gtuts  his  sight 
Such  was  his  transport,  such  his  sudden  prid^ 
Whvn  M  idas  first  his  golden  wish  eiijoy'd ; 
But,  as  his  stilTening  fond  to  mefal  tum'd. 
He  found  his  rashness,  and  his  nin  mourv'd. 

"  Be  thou  or  man  or  god,"  Rufinus  said, 
**  I  follow  wheresoe'er  thy  dictatfe^  lead." 

Then  from  his  hut  he  flies,  as.>«um«^  the  state 
Propounded  by  the  fienri,  prepared  by  Fate. 
Ambition  soon  began  to  lift  her  bead. 
Soaring,  she  mounts  with  restless  pinions  sprestf  j 
But  Justice,  conscious,  shu:is  the  poison^  air, 
Where  only  prostituted  toots  repair  ; 
Where  Stilico  and  Virtue  not  avail ; 
Where  royal  faoours  stand  expoi*d  to  laie^ 
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Where  noir  Rufinus,  scandalously  great, 

Loads  labouring  nations  witb  oppressive  weight ; 

Keeps  Uie  obsequious  world  depend iusr  still 

On  the  prmMi  dictates  of  his  lawless^  will ; 

Advances  those,  whose  fierce  and  factious  zeal 

Proonpts  ever  to  resist^  and  to  rtbcl ; 

But  those  impeachts,  who  their  prince  commend, 

Who,  dauntless,  dare  his  iacred  rights  <iefendi 

Expoundji  aoiall  riots  into  highest  crimes. 

Brands  hyalty  as  treason  tu  the  times. 

An  haughty  minion,  mad  with  empire  pjrown. 

Enslaves  the  subjects,  and  insults  the  throiu, 

A  thousand  disemboguing  rivers  pay 
Their  everla<iting  homage  to  the  sea; 
The  Nile,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Thames, 
Pour  constant  down  their  tributary  streams : 
But  yet  the  $ea  confesses  no  increase. 
For  all  is  swallow'd  in  the  d^p  abyss. 

In  craving,  gtill  Rufinus'  soul  remains, 
Though  fed  with  showers  of  gold,  and  floods  of 

gains ; 
For  he  despoils  and  ravages  the  land, 
No  state  is  free  from  his  rapacious  hand  ; 
Treasures  immense  he  hoards ;  erects  a  tower. 
To  lodge  the  plundered  world's  collecteil  store : 
Unmeasured  is  his  wealth,  unbounded  is  his  powder. 
Oh !  whither  woultfst  thou  rove,  mistaken  man  f 
Vain  are  thy  hopes,  thy  acquisitions  vain : 
For  now,  suppose  thy  acarice  possc*ss'd 
Of  all  the  splendour  of  the  glittering  Cast, 
Of  Croesus*  mass  of  wealth,  of  Cyrus'  crown. 
Suppose  the  ocean's  treasure  all  thy  own ; 
Still  would  thy  soul  repine,  still  ask  for  more, 
Unblest  with  plenty,  with  abundance  poor. 

Fabricius,  in  himself,  in  virtue  great, 
Disdain'd  a  monarch's  bribe,  despis'd  his  state. 
Serranus,  as  he  gracM  the  consul's  chair. 
So  could  he  guide  the  plough's  lal>orious  share. 
The  fam'd,  the  warlike^  Curii  deign'd  to  dwell 
In  a  |K)or  lonely  cot  and  humble  cell. 
Such  a  retreat  to  me's  more  glorious  far, 
Than  all  thy  pomp,  than  all  thy  triumphs  are : 
Give  me  my  solitary  native  home, 
Take  thou  thy  rising  tower,  thy  lofty  dome  ; 
Though  there  thy  furniture  of  radiant  dye 
Abstracts  and  ravishes  the  curious  eye ; 
Though  tach  apartment,  every  spacious  room, 
ShiDca  with  the  glories  of  the  Tyrian  loom; 
Yet  here  1  view  a  more  delightful  scene, 
Where  Nature's  fireshest  bloom  and  beauties  reign; 
Where  the  warm  Zephyr's  genial  balmy  wing. 
Playing,  diffuses  an  eternal  spring : 
Tboagh  there  thy  lewd  lascivious  limbs  are  laid 
On  a  rich  downy  couch,  or  golden  bed  : 
Yet  here,  extended  on  the  flowerj^  grass. 
More  firee  from  care,  my  guiltless  hours  I  pass : 
Though  there  thy  sycophants,  a  servile  race. 
Cringe  at  thy  levees,  and  resound  thy  praise; 
.   Yet  here  a  murmuring  stream,  or  wai-bling  bird, 
To  me  does  sweeter  harmony  afford. 

Nature  on  all  the  power  of  blibs  bestows, 
Which  from  her  bounteous  source  perpetual  flows. 
But  he  alone  with  happiness  is  blest. 
Who  knows  to  use  it  rightly  when  possest : 
A  doctrine,  if  well  poiz'd  in  Reason's  scale, 
Nor  luxury  nor  want  would  thus  prevail ; 
Nor  would  our  fleets  so  frequent  plouRh  the  main, 
Nor  our  embattled  armies  strt^w  the  plaiu. 

But,  oh  !  Rufinus  is  to  reason  blind ! 
A  Mrange  hydropic  thirst  inflaoQies  his  mind, 
VOL.  IX. 


No  brtM  hi*  growing  appetite  can  sate ; 

For  new  possciisions  new  desires  create. 

No  sense  of  s<hame,  no  modesty,  restrains, 

WTicre  Avarice  or  where  Ambition  reigns. 

When  with  strict  oaths  his  proffer'd  faith  he  binds^ 

False  are  his  vows,  and  treacherous  his  designs. 

Now,  should  a  ]iatriot  rise,  his  power  oppose^ 
Should  he  assert  a  sinking  nation*s  cause, 
He  stirs  a  vengeance  nothing  can  control. 
Such  is  the  rancour  of  his  haughty  soul ; 
Fell  as  a  lioness  in  IJbya's  plain. 
When  tort^r'd  with  the  javelin's  pointed  pain; 
Or  a  spum'd  serpent,  as  she  shoots  aloug, 
With  lightning  in  her  eyes,  and  poison  in  her 
Nor  will  those  families  eraz'd  suffice ;       [tonguj. 
But  provinces  and  cities  he  destroys : 
Ui*g*d  on  with  blind  revenge  and  settled  hate. 
He  labours  the  confusion. of  the  siste ; 
Subverts  the  nation's  old-establish'd  frame, 
Explodes  her  laws,  and  tramples  on  her  fiune. 

If  e'er  in  mercy  he  pretends  to  save 
A  man,  pursu'd  by  Faction,  from  t^e  grace; 
Then  he  invents  new  punishments,  new  painSf  * 
Condemns  to  silence,  and  from  truth  restrtiins'; 
Then  racks  and  pillories,  and  bonds  and  6ar/, 
Tlien  mill  and  impeachments  he  prepares. 
O  dreadful  mercy !  more  than  Death  severe ! 
That  doubly  tortures  whom  it  seems  to  spare ! 

All  seem  ertslav*d,  all  bow  to  him  alone ; 
Nor  dare  their  hate  their  just  resentments  own ; 
Bnt  inward  grieve,  their  sighs  and  pangs  confin'd^ 
Which  with  convulsive  sorrow  tear  the  mind* 
Envy  is  mute— *ti8  treason  to  disclose 
The  baneful  source  of  their  eternal  woes. 

But  Stilico's  superior  soul  appears 
Unshock'd,  unmov'd,  by  base  ignoble  fean. 
He  is  the  polar  star,  directs  the  state, 
When  parties  rage,  and  public  tempests  heat  i 
He  is  the  safe  retreat,  the  sweet  repose. 
Can  sooth  and  calm  afflieted  Virtue's  tooes; 
He  is  the  solid,  firm,  unshaken  force. 
That  only  knows  to  stem  th*  invader's  course. 

So  when  a  river,  swell'd  with  wiiiier's  rains. 
The  limits  of  its  wonted  shore  disdains; 
Bridges,  and  stones,  and  trees,  in  vain  oppose  $ 
With  unresisted  rase  the  torrent  flows : 
But  as  it,  rolling,  meets  a  mighty  rock, 
Whose  fix'd  foundations  can  repel  the  shock,  ' 
Elided  surges  roar  in  eddies  round, 
The  rock,  u/wnou'd,  reverberates  the  sound. 


THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  ROBIN*, 

AN  APOLOGUB; 

Translated  from  the  original  of  ^sop,  written  taro 
thousand  years  since,  and  now  rendered  in  fa« 
miliar  verse  by  H.  G.  L,  Mag, 

Good  precepts  and  true  gold  are  more  valuable 
for  their  antiquity.     And  here  1  present  my  good 

«  Alluding  to  the  sentence  then  recently  passed 
on  Dr.  Sacheverell,  for  whobi  Qur  author  was  a 
professed  advocate.    N. 

»  The  political  moral  of  this  litUe  apologue  is  too 
evident  to  need  any  other  comment,  than  baivly 
meatioiuag  that  the  lady  was  queen  Anne  ^  desir- 
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reader  with  one,  delivered  by  the  first  founder  of 
mythology,  ^sop  himself.  Maximos  Planndes 
takes  notice  of  it,  as  a  very  excellent  part  of  his 
production;  and  Phsedrus,  Camerarius,and  others, 
seem  to  agree,  that  his  Eagle,  and  five  others  not 
yet  translated,  are  equal  to  any  of  his  that  are 
handed  down  to  us.  Though  Mr.  Ogleby  and  sir 
Roger  L' Estrange  bad  the  unhappiness  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  them,  yet  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
discover  them  by  the  removal  of  my  old  Ubrary« 
which  has  made  me  amends  for  the  tro^ble  of 
getting  to  where  I  now  teach.  They  were  written, 
or  dictated  at  least,  by  ^sop,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
'  Olympiad :  and  though  I  designed  them  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  my  school,  (this  being  translated  by 
a  youth  designed  for  a  Greek  professor)  yet  no 
man  is  so  wise  as  not  to  need  instruction,  aye,  and 
by  the  way  of  fable  too ;  since  the  holy  scriptures 
themselves,  the  best  instructors,  teach  us  by  way 
of  parable,  symbol,  image,  and  figure ;  and  David 
was  more  moved  with  Nathan's  '*Thou  art  the 
man,"  than  all  the  most  rigid  lectures  in  the  world 
would  have  done.  Whoever  will  be  at  the  trouble 
of  comparing  this  version  with  the  original,  let 
them  begin  at  the  tenth  line,  and  they  will  find  it 
metaphrastically  done,  v^6ttin  verba,  as  the  best 
way  of  justice  to  the  author.  Those  that  are  mere 
adorers  of  ^txoi  Xoyoi  will  not  be  angry  that  it  is  in 
this  sort  of  metre,  for  which  I  gave  leave,  the-  lad 
having  a  turn  to  this  sort  of  measure,  which  is 
pleasant  and  agreeable,  thou^  not  lofty.  For  my 
own  part,  I  concur  with  my  master  Aristotle,  that 
ftfBfA^  1^  mpfMnia  are  very  far  from  being  unneces- 
sary or  unpleasant  May  this  be  of  use  to  thee; 
and  it  wiU  please  thine  m  all  good  wishes. 

BORAT.  GRAM. 


TffE  EAGLE  AND  TBE  BOBINi 

A  LADT  liv'd  in  former  days. 
That  well  deserv'd  the  utmost  praise ; 
For  greatness,  birth,  and  justice  fam'd. 
And  every  virtue  could  be  nam'd ; 
Which  made  hercourseof  life  so  even. 
That  she's  a  saint  (if  dead)  in  Heaven. 

This  lady  had  a  little  seat 
Just  like  a  palace,  'twas  so  neat. 
From  aught  (but  goodness^  her  retreat. 

One  morning,  in  her  givmg  way, 
As  was  her  custom  every  day. 
To  cheer  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  coldy 
Or  with  apparel,  food,  or  gold. 
There  came  a  gaaing  stranger  by, 
'    On  whom  she  quickly  cast  an  eye. 

The  man,  admiring,  made  a  stapd ; 
•He  had  a  bird  upon  his  hand : 
«*  What's  that,"  says  she,  '*  that  hangs  iU  head, 
Sinking  and  faint }  Tis  almost  d«ad.'> 
*<  Madam,  a  red-breast  that  I  found. 
By  this  wet  season  almost  drowned." 
*'  Oh !  bring  him  in,  and  keep  him  warm ; 
Robins  do  never  any  hann." 

ing  the  reader  to  recollect  the  change  which  she 
made  in  her  ministry  in  1709,  the  year  in  which 
this  poem  was  written  ^  and  referring  to  Rufians. 


They  soon  obey^,  and  cbopt  him  meal^ 

Gave  him  whatever  he  would  eat; 

The  lady  care  herself  did  take. 

And  made  a  nest  for  Robin's  sake : 

But  he  perkt  up  into  her  chair. 

In  which  he  plenteously  did  fkre. 

Assuming  quite  another  air. 

The  neighbours  thought,  when  this  they  spy^ 

The  world  well  mended  on  his  side. 

With  well-tun'd  throat  he  whisUed  los^ 
And  every  body  lik'd  his  song. 
**  At  last,"  said  they, «« this  litUe  thing 
Will  kill  itself,  so  long  to  sing? 
We'll  closet  him  among  the  rest 
Of  those  my  lady  loves  the  best" 
They  little  thought,  that  saw  him  com^ 
That  Robins  were  so  quarrelsome: 
The  door  they  open'd,  in  he  pops. 
And  to  the  highest  perch  he  bops; 
The  party-colour'd  binds  he  chose. 
The  gold-finches,  and  such  as  those; 
With  them  he'd  peck,  and  bill,  and  feed. 
And  very  well  (at  times)  agreed : 
Canary-birds  were  his  delight. 
With  them  he*d  tite-^tiu  all  night; 
But  the  brown  linnets  went  io  pot. 
He  kili'd  them  all  upon  the  spot. 

The  servants  were  employ'd  each  day^ 
Instead  of  work,  to  part  some  fray. 
And  wish'd  the  aukward  fellow  curst 
That  brought  him  to  my  lady  first. 
At  last  they  all  resolv'd  upont. 
Some  way  to  tell  my  lady  ont. 

Meanwhile  he'ad  had  a  noble  swing. 
And  rul'd  just  like  the  GalUc  king ; 
Having  kili'd  or  womided  all. 
Unless  the  Eagle  in  the  hall ; 
With  whom  he  durst  but  only  jar. 
He  being  the  very  Ami  of  war. 
But  hated  him  for  his  desert. 
And  bore  him  malice  at  his  heart. 

This  Eagle  was  my  lady's  pride. 
The  guardian  safety  of  her  side : 
He  often  brought  home  foreign  prey. 
Which  humbly  at  her  feet  be  lay. 
For  colour,  pinions,  and  stature. 
The  fairest  workmanship  of  Nature  ; 
nVould  do  one  good  to  see  him  mote^ 
So  full  of  grandeur,  grace,  and  love : 
He  was  Indeed  a  bird  for  Jove. 
He  soar'd  aloft  in  Brucum's  field. 
And  thousand  kites  and  vultures  kDlM; 
Which  made  him  dear  to  all  that  fiew. 
Unless  to  Robin  and  his  crew. 

One  day  poor  Bob,  pufPd  up  with  pride^ 
Thinking  the  combat  to  abWe, 
A  goose^uill  on  for  weapon  ty\j. 
Knowing  by  use,  that,  now  and  then, 
A  swon)  less  hurt  does  than  a  pen. 

As  for  example— What  at  home 
You've  well  contrivM  to  do  at  Rome^ 
A  pen  blows  up— before  you  come. 
You  are  suppos'd  taundermine 
The  foe— in  some  immense  design* 
A  pen  can  bite  you  with  a  line ; 
There's  forty  ways  to  give  a  sign. 

Well— all  on  fire  away  he  ■taUt'd, 
Till  come  to— ^here  the  Eagle  walk^ 

Bob  did  not  shiU-I  shall-I  go, 
Nor  said  one  woid  of  flacod  or  te^ 
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Bat  flirting  at  him  made  a  blow, 

As  game-cocks  irith  their  gauntlets  do* 

At  wbkh  the  eagle  gracefully 

Cast  a  disdaining,  sparlEliug  eye ; 

As  who  should  say— What^s  this,  a  fly  ? 

But  no  revenge  at  all  did  take. 

He  spai'd  him  for  their  lady*s  sake. 

Who  ponder'd  these  things  in  her  mind. 

And  took  the  conduct  of  the  eagle  kind. 

Upon  reflection  now— to  show 

What  harm  the  least  of  things  may  do. 

Mad  Robin,  with  his  cursed  flirt. 

One  of  the  eagle's  'eyes  had  hurt ; 

Inflamed  it,  made  it  led  and  sore : 

But  the  affront  iuflam'd  it  more. 

Oh,  how  the  fiimily  did  tear ! 

To  fire  the  house,  could  scarce  forbear: 

With  sconi,  not  pain,  the  eagle  fir'd, 

Mnrmur'd  disdain,  and  so  retired. 

Robin,  to  offer  some  relief. 
In  words  like  these  would  heal  their  grief: 
**  Should   th'    Eagle    die    (which    Heaven 

Ibibid!) 
We  ought  some  other  to  proTide. 
I  do  not  say  that  any  now 
Are  fit,  but  in  a  year  or  two : 
And  should  this  mighty  warrior  fiUI, 
They  should  not  want  a  general.'' 

As  men  have  long  observed,  that  one 
Misfortune  seldom  comes  alone ; 
Just  10  the  moment  this  was  done. 
Ten  thousand  foes  in  sight  were  come : 
Vultures;  and  kites,  and  birds  of  prey. 
In  flocks  so  thick— they  darken^  day. 
A  long-concerted  force  and  strong. 
Vermin  of  all  kinds  made  the  throng; 
Foses  were  in  the  faction  join'd. 
Who  waited  their  approach  to  ground. 

By  ewerj  hand,  from  common  fome, 
'  The  fiigfatmlfiice  of  danger  came. 
One  cries,  "  What  hdp  now— who  can  tdl  ? 
I'm  glad  the  Eagle's  here,  and  well !" 
Another  out  of  breath  with  foar, 
Says,  *^  Thousands  more  near  sea  appear ; 
They'll  swop  our  chicken  from  the  door; 
We  never  were  so  set  before : 
Wfre  g]^  the  Eagle  wiU  forget, 
.   And  the  invaders  kill  or  beat.** 

Reserved  and  great,  his  noble  mind. 
Above  all  pretty  things  inclin*d, 
AbhpnM  the  thoughts  of  any  thing. 
But  what  hi$  lady's  peace  could  bring : 
Who  bless'd  him  fir^  and  bade  him  do 
As  he  waa  wont,  and  beat  the  foe. 

Burning  and  restless  as  the  Sun, 
Until  this  willing  work  was  done; 
He  whets  his  talons,  stretch'd  his  wingf» 
His  lightning  darts,  and  terrour  flings ; 
Towers  with  a  flight  into  the  sky, 
'Hiese  million  monsters  to  descry, 
Prepar'd  to  conquer,  or  to  die. 

The  party,  that  so  hr  was  come. 
Thought  not  the  eagle  was  at  home : 
To  &me  and  danger  us^  in  field. 
They  knew  he'd  quickly  make  them  yield : 
^ot,  on  assumnce  he  was  near, 
liiCQmhei'd,  faint,  and  dead  with  fear, 

'  0fA»Xf4^,  amongst  the  Greeks,  signifies  *  Ho. 
«»urai  tender  as  the  eye.**    KING, 


They  made  with  hurry  towards  the  lakes  ; 
And  he  his  pinions  o'er  them  shakes. 
They  had  not  (with  such  horroiu:  fill'd) 
The  eourage  to  let  one  be  kiU'd : 
They  fled,  and  left  no  foe  behind* 
Unless  it  were  the  fleeting  wind: 
Only — a  man  by  water  took 
Two  fine  young  merlins  and  a  rook* 

The  family  bad  now  repose : 
But  with  the  Sun  the  Eagle  rose ; 
Th'  imperial  bird  pursu'd  the  foe. 
More  toil  than  rest  inur'd  to  know. 
He  wing'd  his  way  to  Latian  land, 
Wliere  first  was  hatch'd  this  murdering  band; 
He  darted  death  where'er  he  came. 
Some  of  them  dying  at  his  name. 
Their  mighty  foe-*a  fatal  pledge. 
Their  bowels  tore  through  every  hedge : 
They  flutter,  shriek,  and  caw,  and  hiss. 
Their  strength  decays,  and  fears  increase : 
But  most  the  chevaliers  the  geese. 
So  many  slaughter'd  fowl  there  was. 
Their  carcases  block'd-np  the  way^ ; 
The  rest  he  drove,  half  spent,  pell-melf. 
Suite  to  the  walls  of  Pontifell. 

Robin  at  home,  though  mad  to  hear 
He  should  so  conquer  every  where. 
Expostulated  thus  with  fear : 
"  Ungrateful  I,  that  so  have  stirr»d 
Against  this  generous,  noble  bird. 
Wast  thou  not  first  by  him  preferf^>  »• 
Let's  leave  him  in  his  gall  to  bum. 
And  back  to  Pontifell  return. 

There  some  to  chimney-tops  aspire. 
To  turrets  some  that  could  fly  higher  ; 
Some  'bove  a  hundred  miles  were  gone. 
To  roost  them  at  Byzantium. 
Alas !  in  vain  was  their  pretence. 
He  broke  through  all  their  strong  defsnce:  ' 
Down  went  their  fences,  wires,  and  all ; 
Perches  and  birds  together  fall. 

None  hop'd  his  power  to  withstand. 
But  gave  the  nest  to  his  command : 
They  told  htm  of  ten  thousand  more. 
In  flocks  along  the  Ganges'  shore, 
Safe  in  their  furrows,  free  from  trouble. 
Like  partridges  among  the  stubble. 
He  spreads  himself,  and  cuts  the  air* 
And  steady  flight  soon  brought  him  there. 
Lord,  how  deceiv'd  and  vex'd  he  was ! 
To  find  they  were  but  meer  jackdaws. 
A  hundred  thousand  all  in  light, 
They  all  could  chatter,  not  one  fight. 
"  I'll  deal  by  them  as  is  their  due : 
Shough  l»  cry'd  the  eagle ;  off  they  flew. 
His  flashing  eye  their  hearts  confounds. 
Though  by  their  flight  secure  from  woundi. 
Which  was  a  signal,  fiital  baulk 
To  a  late  swift  Italian  hawk. 

The  Eai^e  would  no  rest  afford. 
Till  he  had  sent  my  lady  word ; 
Who  when  she  heard  the  dear  surprise, 
Wonder  and  joy  stood  in  her  eyes. 

"  My  fluthful  Eagle,  hast  thou  then 
My  mortal  foes  destroy'd  again  ? 
Return,  return,  and  on  me  wait ; 
Be  thou  the  guardian  of  my  gate ; 
Thee  and  thy  friends  are  worth  my  care. 
Thy  foes  (if  any  such  there  are) 
Shan  my  avenging  anger  ihare.** 
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So— lest  new  ills  should,  interrene. 
She  turn*d  the  Robin  out  again. 

The  Samians  now,  in  vast  delight. 
Bless  the  good  lady  day  and  night; 
Wish  that  her  life  might  ne'er  be  done. 
But  everlasting  as  the  Sun. 
The  Eagle  high  again  did  soar; 
The  lai^  was  disturb'd  no  more. 
But  all  things  flourished  as  before. 


ROBIN  RED  BREAST,  WITH  THE  BEASTS, 

AH  OLD  CAT*8  PROPHECY; 

Taken  out  of  an  old  copy  of  verses  supposed  to  be 
written  by  John  Lidgate,  a  monk  of  Bury. 

One  that  had  in  her  infi&nt  state. 
While  playing  at  her  father's  gate. 
Seen  and  was  most  hugely  smitten 
With  young  dog  and  dirty  kitten. 
Had  took  them  up  and  lug*d  them  in, 
And  made  the  servants  wash  them  clean  '• 

When  she  to  a  fit  age  was  grown. 
To  be  sole  mistress  of  her  own. 
Then  to  her  favour  and  strange  trust 
She  rais*d  these  two ;  in  rank  the  first 
The  dog :  who,  with  gilt  collar  grac'd. 
Strutted  about.    The  cat  was  plac'd 
Cer  all  the  house  to  domineer, 
And  kept  each  wight  of  her  in  fear ; 
While  he  o'er  all  the  plains  had  power. 
That  savage  wolves  might  not  devour 
Her  flocks.    She  gave  him  charge  great  care 
To  take :  but  beasts  uncertain  are ! 

Now  see  by  these  what  troubles  rise  ^ 

To  those  who  in  their  choice  unwise 
Put  trust  in  such  ;  for  he  soon  join'd 
With  beast  of  prey  the  dog  combined. 
Who  kilPd  the  sheep,  and  tore  the  hind ; 
While  he  would  stand,  and  grin,  and  bsu-k, 
Concealing  thus  his  dealings  dark. 
A  wolf,  or  so,  sometimes  he'd  take. 
And  then,  O  what  a  noise  he'd  make  I 
But  with  wild-beasts  o'er-run  yet  are 
The  plains :  some  die  for  want  of  fare, 
k>r  torn,  or  kill'd ;  the  shepherds  find 
Bach  day  are  lost  of  every  kind. 

Thy  silly  sheep  lament  in  vain ; 
Of  their  hard  fate,  not  him,  complain* 
The  shepherds,  and  the  servants  all. 
Against  the  traitor  loudly  bawl : 
But  there  was  none  that  dar'd  to  tell 
Their  lady  wh^t  to  them  befel ; 
For  puss  a  fox  of  wondrous  art 
Brougfat-in,  to  help,  and  take  their  part. 
By  whose  assistance  to  deceive. 
She  made  her  every  lye  believe. 

One  lucky  day,  when  she  was  walking 
In  her  woods,  with  servant:^  talking. 
And  stopp'd  to  hear  how  very  well 
A  red-br«Eist  sung,  thtn  him  to  dwell 
With  her  she  caii'd :  he  came,  and  took 
'   His  place  next  to  a  fiivourite  rook ; 

'  The  political  drift  of  this  intended  prophecy  is 
still  more  evident  than  that  of  the  preceding  poem; 
the  satire  being  abundantly  more  personal.    N. 


Where  Ro1|in  soon  began  to  singf 
Such  songs  as  made  the  house  to  ring  f 
He  sung  the  loss  and  death  of  sheep. 
In  notes  that  made  the  lady  weep : 
How  for  his  charge  the  dog  unfit. 
Took  i»rt  with  foes,  and  shepherds  bit  j 
Ev'n  from  his  birth  he  did  him  trace. 
And  show  him  cur  of  shabby  race; 
The  first  by  wandering  beggars  fed. 
His  sire,  advanc'd,  tum'd  spit  for  bread  ^ 
Himself  each  trust  had  still  abus'd  ; 
To  steal  what  he  should  guard,  was  us'd 
From  puppy:  known  where-e'er  he  came 
Both  vile  and  base,  and  void  of  shame. 

The  cat  be  sung,  that  none  could  match 
For  venom'd  spite,  or  cruel  scratch ; 
That  from  a  witch  transformed  she  came. 
Who  kitten'd  three  of  equal  fame : 
This  first,  one  dead,  of  tabby  fur 
The  third  survives,  much  noise  of  her 
Had  been :  a  cat  well  known,  with  ease 
On  errands  dark,  o'er  land  and  seas. 
She'd  joumies  take  to  cub  of  bear. 
From  these  intriguing  beasts,  who  swear 
They'll  bring  him  to  defend  the  wrong 
That  they  have  done.     Again  he  sung. 
How  tabby  once,  in  moon-light  night. 
Trotted  with  letter  fox  did  write ; 
In  which  he  sends  his  best  respects 
To  the  she-bear,  and  thus  directs : 
"  Madam,"  said  he,  "  your  cub  safe  send. 
None  shall  his  worship  soon  ofiSend  ;" 
It's  all  I  can  at  present  do 
To  serve  him,  as  his  friends  well  know.*' 

At  this  the  beasts  grew  in  sucli  rage. 
That  none  their  fury  could  assuage  ; 
Nay,  puss  her  lady  would  have  scratched. 
And  tore  her  eyes,  but  she  was  watchNl; 
For  she'd  set  up  her  back,  and  mew. 
And  thrice  ev»n  la  her  face  she  flew. 
The  dog.  like  an  ungrateful  spark,  . 
At  her  would  dare  to  snarl  and  bark. 
Her  tenants  wondering  stood  to  hear 
That  she  their  insolence  would  bear; 
And  ofi*er'd  their  assistance  to 
Soon  make  them  better  manners  know  t 
But  she,  to  avoid  all  farther  rout. 
Her  window  opening,  tum'd  Bob  out; 
Hoping  that  then  her  beasts  would  live 
In  peace,  and  no  disturbance  give. 

Yet  nothing  she  can  do  avails. 
Their  rage  against  her  still  prevails ; 
Though  puss  was  warn'd  to  fear  their  fate 
In  lin<!S  (by  old  prophetic  cat 
Writ  before  her  transformation. 
When  she  was  in  the  witch's  station) 
Foretelling  thus :  "  When  Jbeasts  are  grown 
To  certain  heights,  beforc  unknown 
Of  human  race,  some  shall  aloud 
Inflame  and  arm  a  dreadful  crowd. 
Who  in  vast  numbers  shall  advance. 
And  to  new  tunes  shall  make  them  dance; 
»   When  this  begins,  no  longer  hope. 
For  all  remains  is  axe  and  rope." 

But,  not  deterr'd  by  this,  they  dar'd. 
With  some  who  of  their  plunder  shar'd, 
T*  afi'ront  thi-ir  lady,  and  conspire 
To  many  with  her  money  hire  ; 
Contemning  her,  to  pay  undue 
Regards  unto  this  b^Ual  ci€w : 
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Though  these  Tcscmbled  human  shapes, 
They  were  indeed  no  more  than  apes; 
Who  some  in  house,  and  some  in  wood, 
sAnd  others  in  high  boxes  stood. 
That  chattering  made  such  noise  and  stir. 
How  all  was  due  to  fox  and  cur; 
Till,  by  their  false  deluding  way, 
She  found  her  flocks  begin  to  stray. 

StilMlobin  does  for  her  his  care 
And  zeal  express;  on  whom  yet  are 
His  tlioughts  all  fix'd.     On  her  he  dreams 
Each  night.     Her  praises  are  his  themes 
In  songs  all  day.     Now  perch*d  on  tree, 
Finding  himself  secure  aud  free, 
He  pertly  shakes  his  little  wings. 
Sets  up  his  throat :  again  he  sings, 
"  That  she  had  left  no  other  way 
To  save  her  flocks,  and  end  this  fray, 
But  soon  to  her  assistance  take 
One  who  could  make  these  monsters  shake; 
A  well-known  huntsman,  who  has  skill 
The  fiercest  beasts  to  tame  or  kill : 
At  her  command  he  'd  come,  and  he 
Would  make  her  great,  and  set  them  free; 
That,  should  these  beasts  some  evil  day 
Bring  cub  into  her  grounds,  she  may 
Depend  that  not  herself  they  Ml  spare, 
Since  to  insult  her  now  they  dare : 
All  she  at  best  can  hope  for  then, 
Is  to  be  safe  shut  up  in  den ; 
Since  by  sure  signs  all  these  insrrate 
Are  known  to  bear  her  deadly  hate." 

He  ends  his  song,  and  prays  to  Heaven 
That  she  may  have  the  wisdom  given. 
Before  it  be  too  late,  to  take 
Such  resolutions  as  may  make 
Her  safe,  and  that  these  beasts  no  more 
To  ravage  iu  the  plains  have  power. 


BRITAIN'S  PALLADIUM: 

OR, 

LORD  BOLINGBROKEVS  WELCOME  FROM 
FRANCE'. 

Et  thure,  et  fidibus  juvat 

Placare,  et  vituli  sanguine  debito 
Custodes  Numidffi  Deo*. 

Hor,  lib.  i.  Od.  xxxvi.  ad  Pomponiura 
Numidam,  ob  cujus  ex  Hispania  red- 
ditum  gaudio  exultat. 

What  noise  is  this,  that  interrupts  my  sleep  ^ 

What  echoing  shouts  rise  from  the  briny  deep? 

Neptune  a  solemn  festival  prepares, 

And  peace  through  all  his  flowing  orb  declares: 

That  dreadful  trident  which  he  us'd  to  shake. 

Make  Earth's  foundations  and  Jove's  palace  quake, 

Now,  by  his  side,  on  ouzy  couch  reclin'd, 

Oives  a  smooth  surface  and  a  gentle  wind: 

Innumerable  Tritons  lead  the  way. 

And  crowds  of  Nereids  round  his  chariot  play. 

'  Lord  Bolingbroke  set  out  for  France  (accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Hare,  one  of  his  under-secretaries, 
Mr.  Prior,  and  the  Abbe  Gualtier)  Aug.  2;  and 
arrhred  agaia  in  London,  Aug.  21,  1712.    X 


The  ancient  sea-gods  with  attention  wait. 
To  learn  what's  now  the  last  result  of  Fate ; 
What  earthly  monarch  Neptune  -now  decrees 
Alone  his  great  vi  egerent  of  the  seas. 
'   By  an  auspicious  gale,  Britannia's  fleet 
On  Gallia's  coast  this  shining  triumph  meet; 
These  pomps  divine  their  mortal  sense  snrprise. 
Loud  to  the  ear,  and  dazzling  to  the  eyes: 
Whilst  scaly  Tritons,  with  their  shells,  prodaim 
The  names  that  must  survive  to  iiiture  fame ; 
And  n3rmphs  their  diadems  of  peart  prepare 
For   monarch  s  who,   to  purchase  peace,  make 

war: 
Then  Neptune  his  majestic  silence  broke. 
And  to  the  trembling  .«ailors  mildly  spoke: 
**  Throughout  the  world  Britannia's  flag  display  ; 
'Tis  my  command,  that  all  the  globe  obey; 
I^t  British  streamers  wave  their  heads  on  high. 
And  dread  no  foe  beneath  Jove's  azure  sky; 
The  rest  let  Nereus  tell"— 

"  If  I  have  truth,"  says  Nereus,  "  and  foresee 
The  intricate  designs  of  Destiny; 
I,  that  have  view'd  whatever  fleets  have  rode 
With  shat^en'd  keels  to  cut  the'yielding  flood; 
I,  tliat  could  weigh  the  fates  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Phoenician  wealth,  and  Carthaginian  doom; 
Must  surely  know  what,  in  the  womb  of  Time, 
Was  fore-ordain'd  for  Britain's  happy  clime; 
How  wars  upon  the  watery  realm  shall  cease. 
And  Anna  give  the  world  a  glorious  peace; 
Restore  the  spicy  traflic  of  the  east. 
And  stretch  her  empire  to  the  distant  wests 
Her  fleets  descry  Aurora's  purple  bed. 
And  Phcebus'  steeds  after  their  labours  fed. 
The  southern  coasts,  to  Britain  scarcely  known,. 
Shall  grow  as  hospitable  as  their  own : 
No  monsters  shall  be  feign'd,  to  guard  their  store. 
When  British  trade  secni-es  their  golden  ore: 
The  fleecy  product  of  the  Cotswold  field 
Shall  equal  what  Peruvian  mountains  yield : 
Iron  shall  there  intrinsic  value  show. 
And  by  Vulcanian  art  more  precious  giDW. 

"  Britannia's  royal  fishery  shall  be 
Improv'd  by  a  kind  guardian  deity: 
That  mighty  task  to  Olaucus  we  assign, 
Of  more  importance  than  the  richest  mine ; 
He  shall  direct  them  how  to  strike  the  whale, 
How  to  avoid  the  danger,  when  prevail ; 
What  treasure  lies  upon  the  frozen  coast 
Not  yet  explor*d,  nor  negligently  lost. 

"  In  vast  Arcadia's  plains,  new  theme  for  fame^ 
Towns  shall  be  built,  sacred  to  Anna's  *  name : 
The  silver  fir  and  lofty  pine  shall  rise  ' 

From  Britain's  own  united  colonies; 
Which  to  the  mast  shall  canvas-wings  affi)rd ; 
And  pitch,  to  strengthen  the  unfaithful  board; 
Norway  may  then  her  naval  stores  with-hold. 
And  proudly  starve  for  want  of  British  gold. 

**  O  happy  isle !  to  such  advantage  plac'd. 
That  all  the  worid  is  by  thy  counsels  grac'd  ; 
Thy  nation*s  genius,  with  industrious  arts. 
Renders  thee  lovely  to  remotest  parts. 
Eliza  first  the  sable  scene  withdrew. 
And  to  the  ancient  world  display'd  the  »ew ; 
When  Burleigh  at  the  helm  of  state  was  seen, 
The  truest  subject  to  the  greatest  queen ; 
The  Indians,  from  the  Spanish  yoke  made  free, 
Bless'd  the  effccU  of  English  liberty; 

*  Annapolis,  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia, 
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Drake  round  the  worldhis  sotereign^thmiar  spread, 
Through  straits  and  gulphs  immeme  her  £uiie 

comrey'd; 
Kor  rests  inquiry  here;  his  curious  eye 
Descries  new  constellations  in  the  sky. 
In  which  vast  space,  ambitious  mariners 
Might  place  their  names  on  high,  and  choose  their 

stars. 
Raleigh,  with  hopes  of  new  discoveries  fir'd. 
And  all  the  depths  of  human  wit  inspired, 
Rov*d  o'er  the  western  world  in  search  of  fame. 
Adding  fresh  glory  to  Eliza's  name; 
Subdued  new  empires  that  will  records  be 
Inmiortal  of  a  queen's  virginity  3. 

"  But  think  not,  Albion,  that  thy  sons  decay. 
Or  that  thy  princes  have  less  power  to  sway; 
Whatever  in  Eliza's  reign  was  seen, 
With  a  redoubled  vigour  springs  again : 
Imperial  i^nna  shall  tl>e  seas  controul. 
And  spread  her  naval  laws  from  pole  to  pole: 
Nor  think  her  conduct  or  her  counsels  less. 
In  arts  of  war,  or  treaties  for  a  peace; 
In  thrifty  management  of  Britain's  wealth. 
Embezzled  lately,  or  purloin'd  by  stealth. 
No  nation  c^  fear  want,  or  dread  surprise, 
Where  Oxford's  prudence  Burleigh's  loss  supplies; 
On  him  the  public  most  securely  leans. 
To  ease  the  burthen  of  the  best  of  queens: 
On  him  the  merchants  fix  their  longing  eyes. 
When  war  shall  cease,  and  British  commerce  rise. 

**  Alcides'  strength  and  Atlas'  firmer  mind 
To  narrow  straights  of  Europe  were  confin'd. 
The  British  sailors,  from  their  roy^l  chauge. 
May  find  a  nobler  liberty  to  range. 
Oxford  shall  be  their  pole-star  to  the  south. 
And  there  reward  the  efforts  of  their  youth : 
W  hence,  through  his  conduct,  traffic  shall  increase, 
£v'n  to  those  seas  which  take  their  name  firom 
*  peace*, 
*'  Peace  is  the  sound  must  glad  the  Britons' ears : 
But  see !  the  noble  Bolingbroke  appears ; 
Gesture  composed  and  looks  serene  declare 
Th'  approaching  issue  of  a  doobtftd  war. 
Kow  my  cerulean  race,  safe  in  the  deep, 
Shall  hear  no  cannons'  roar  disturb  their  sleep ; 
But  smoothest  tides  and  the  most  halcyon  gales 
Shall  to  their  port  direct  Britannia's  sails. 

'*  Ye  Tritons,  sons  of  gods!  'tis  my  command. 
That  you  see  Bolingbroke  in  safety  land ; 
Your  concave  shells  for  softest  notes  prepare. 
Whilst  EcW  shall  repeat  the  gentlest  air; 
The  river-gods  shall  there  your  triumphs  meet. 
And,  in  old  Ocean  mix*d,  your  hero  greet ; 
Thames  shall  stand  wondering,  Isis  shall  rgoice, 
And  both  in  tuneful  numbers  raise  their  voice ; 
The  rapid  Medway,  and  the  fertile  Trent, 
In  swiftest  streams,  confess  their  true  content; 
Avon  and  Severn  shall  in  raptures  join, 
And  Fame  convey  them  to  the  northern  Tine. 
Tweed  then  no  more  the  Britons  shall  divide. 
But  peace  and  plenty  flow  on  either  side ; 
Triumphs  proclaim,  and  mirth  and  jovial  feasts. 
And  all  the  world  invite  for  welcome  guests." 

Factk>n,  that  through  the  land  so  £tal  spread. 
No  more  shall  dare  to  raiae  her  Hydra's  head ; 
But  all  her  votaries  in  silence  mourn 
The  happiness  of  Bolnigbroke>s  return ; 

»  Alluding  to  the  first  settlement  of  Virginia. 
♦  The  Pacific  Ocean. 


Far  from  the  common  pitch,  be  shall  ariac. 
With  great  designs,  to  dazzle  Envy's  eyes  ; 
Search  deep,  to  know  of  whiggish  plots  the  soam^ 
Their  ever-turning  schemes^  and  restless  coarse. 

Who  shall  hereafter  British  annals  read. 
But  will  reflect  with  wonder  on  this  deed  > 
How  artfully  his  conduct  overcame 
A  stubborn  race,  and  quench'd  a  raging  flame  ; 
Retriev'd  the  Britons  from  unruly  Fate, 
And  overthrow  the  Phaetons  of  state ! 
These  wise  exploits  through  CUllia's  nation  ran. 
And  fir*d  their  souls,  to  see  the  wond'rous  man : 
The  aged  counsellors,  without  surprise, 
Fousd  wit  and  prudence  sparkling  in  his  eyes  ; 
Wisdom  that  was  not  gained  in  course  of  years. 
Or  reverence  owing  to  his  hoary  hairs. 
But  struck  by  force  of  genius;  such  as  drove 
The  goddess  Pallas  from  the  brain  of  Jove. 
The  youth  of  France,  with  pleasure,  look'd  to  see 
His  graceful  mien  and  beauteous  sjrmmetry : 
The  virgins  ran,  as  to  unusual  show. 
When  he  to  Paris  came,  and  Fontainbleau  ; 
Viewing  the  blo<Hning  minister  desir'd. 
And  still,  the  more  they  gaz'd,  the  more  admir*d. 
Nor  did  the  court,  that  best  true  grandeur  knows. 
Their  sentiments  by  lesser  fiicts  disclose. 
By  common  pomp,  or  ceremonious  tcain, 
S^n  heretofore,  or  to  be  seen  again ; 
But  they  devis^  aew  honours,  yet  unknown. 
Or  paid  to  any  subject  of  a  crown. 

The  Gallic  king,  in  age  and  counsels  wise, 
Sated  with  war,  and  weary  of  disguise. 
With  open  arms  salutes  the  British  peer, 
And  gladly  owns  his  prince  and  character. 
As  Hermes  from  the  throne  of  Jove  descends. 
With  grateful  errand,  to  Heaven's  choicest  friends; 
As  Iris  ffxnn  the  bed  of  Juno  flies,  [skks. 

To  bear  her  queen's  commands  through  yielding 
Whilst  o'er  her  wings  fpesh  beams  of  glory  flow, 
And  blended  colours  paint  her  wondrous  bow ; 
So  Bolingbroke  appears  in  Louis'  sight. 
With  message  heavenly ;  and,  with  equal  light. 
Dispels  all  clouds  of  doubt,  and  fear  of  wars, 
And  in  his  mistress'  name  for  peace  declares: 
Accents  divine !  which  the  great  king  receives 
With  the  tame  grace  that  mighty  Anna  gives. 
Let  others  boast  of  blood,  the  spoil  of  foes. 
Rapine  and  murder,  and  of  endless  woes, 
Detested  pomp!  and  trophies  gain'd  from  for. 
With  spangled- ensigns,  streaming  in  the  air; 
Count  how  they  made  Bavariau  subjects  feci 
The  rage  of  fire,  and  edge  of  hardened  steel ; 
Fatal  effects  of  foul  insatiate  pride ; 
That  deal  their  wounds  alike  on  cither  side. 
No  limits  set  to  their  ambitious  ends ; 
For  who  bounds  them,  no  longer  can  be  friends. 
By  dififerent  methods  Bolingbroke  shall  nuse 
His  growing  honours  and  innmortal  praise. 
He,  fir'd  with  glory  and  the  public  good. 
Betwixt  the  people  and  their  danger  stood: 
Arm*d  with  convincing  truths,  he  did  appear; 
And  all  he  said  was  sparkling,  bright,  and  dear. 
The  listening  senate  with  attention  heard. 
And  some  adnflr'd,  while  others  trembling  fear'd; 
Not  from  the  tropes  of  formal  eloquence. 
But  Demosthenic  strength  and  weight  of  sense. 
Such  as  fond  Oxford  to  her  son  supplied, 
Design'd  her  own,  as  well  as  Britain's  pride  ; 
Who,  less  beholden  to  the  ancient  strains. 
Might  show  a  nobler  blood  in  English  veins; 
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Oot-do  whateTer  Homer  sweetly  «ofig 
Of  Nestor's  counsels,  or  Ulysses'  toiigne. 

Ob !  all  ye  ojrmpbs,  whilst  time  and  youth  allow. 
Prepare  the  rose  and  lily  lor  his  brow, 
Mnch  he  has  done,  but  still  has  more  in  view ; 
To  Anna's  interest  and  his  country  true. 
More  I  could  prophesy ;  but  must  refrain : 
Such  tmthB  would  make  another  mortal  vain ! 


TO  THE 

DUKE  OP  BEAUFORTK 

A  PARAPHRASE  ON  IIAUD.£US'S  ADDRESS  TO   ^ 
CARDINAL  DB  BAGNI. 

The  time  will  come  (if  Fate  afaaU  please  to  give 
This  feeble  thread  of  mine  more  space  to  live) 
When  I  shall  yon  and  all  your  acts  rehearse. 
In  a  much  lofUer  and  more  fluent  verse ; 
To  Ganges'  banks,  and  China  iarther  east, 
To  Carolina,  and  the  distant  west. 
Your  name  shall  fly,  and  every  where  be  blest; 
Tbioagb  Spain  and  tracts  of  Lybian  sands  sholl  go 
To  Russian  limits,  and  to  Zembla's  snow.  ^ 
Then  shall  my  eager  Muse  expaod  her  wing. 
Your  love  of  justice  and  your  goodness  sing; 
Your  greatness,  equal  to  the  state  you  hokl ; 
In  counsel  wise,"  in  execution  bold$ 
How  there  appears,  in  all  that  you  dispense. 
Beauty,  good-nature,  and  the  strength  of  sense. 
These  let  the  world  admire.*»From  you  a  smile 
Is  noia  than  a  reward  of  all  my  toiL 
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You  know  the  captives  she  has  made. 
The  torment  of  her  chain : 

Let  her,  let  her  be  once  bclray'd. 
Or  rack  her  with  disdain! 

See  tears  flow  from  her  pfercing  eyes^ 
She  bends  her  knee  divine; 

Her  tears,  for  Damon's  sake,  despise  j 
Let  her  kneel  still,  for  mine. 

Pursue  thy  conquest,  charming  youth. 
Her  haughty  beauty  vex,     ^  * 

Till  trembling  virgins  learn  this  truth- 
Men  can  revenge  their  sex! 


MISCELLANY  POEMS. 

SONG. 

You  say  you  love ;  repeat  again. 

Repeat  th'  amazing  sound. 
Repeat  the  ease  of  all  my  pain, 

The  cure  of  every  wovmd. 
What  you  to  thousaods  have  denied, 

To  me  you  freely  give; 
Whilst  I  in  humble  silence  died. 

Your  mercy  bids  me  live* 
So  upon  Latmos*  top  each  night, 

Endymion  sighing  lay; 
Gazfd  on  the  Moon^s  transcendent  light, 

Despair'd,  and  durst  not  pray. 

But  divine  Cynthia  saw  his  grief, 
Th'  effect  of  conquering  charms : 

Unask*d  the  goddess  brings  relief. 
And  laUs  into  bis  arms. 


SONG.         ^ 

TO  CJBUJL, 

The  cruel  Criia  loves,  and  boms 

In  flames  she  cannot  hide ; 
Make  her,  dear  Thyrsis,  cold  returns, 

Treat  her  with  scorn  and  pride. 

^  Dr.  King  dedicated  his  EngUih  veniOD  of 
that  work  to  the  duke  of  SewSorU 
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September  and  November  now  were  past. 

When  men  in  bonfires  did  their  firing  waste: 

Yet  still  my  monumental  log  did  last : 

To  begginp-  boys  it  was  not  made  a  prey 

On  the  king's  birth  or  coronation  day. 

Why  with  those  oaks,  under  whose  sacred  shade 

Charles  was  preserved,  should  any  fire  be  made? 

At  last  a  frost,  a  dismal  frost,  there  came, 

Like  that  wliicS  made  a  market  upon  Thame : 

Unruly  compauy  would  then  have  made 

Fire  with  this  log,  whilst  thus  its  owner  prayM: 

"  Thou  that  art  worsbip'd  in  Dodotia's  grove. 

From  all  thy  sacred  trees  fierce  flames  remove: 

Preserve  this  groaning  branch,  O  hear  my  prayer. 

Spare  me  this  one,  this  One  poor  billet  spare; 

That,  having  many  fires  and  flames  withstodd. 

Its  ancient  testimonial  may  last  good. 

In  future  times  to  prove,  I  once  had  wood  I* 


TO  LAURA, 

IN  IBttTATION  OP  PETRARCTT. 

At  sight  of  nBMifder>d  Pompey's  head 

Csesar  forgets  his  sex  and  state. 
And,  whilst  his  generous  tears  are  shed, 

Wishes  he  had  at  least  a  oukler  fate. 
At  Absalom's  untimely  foil, 

David  with  grief  his  conquest  views: 
Nay,  weeps  for  unrelenting  Saul, 

And  in  soft  verse  the  mournful  theme  pursues. 

The  mightier  Laura,  from  Love's  darts  ucure. 
Beholds  the  thousand  deaths  that  I  endure, 
£ach  death  made  horrid  with  most  cruel  pain  ; 
Yet  no  frail  pity  in  her  looks  appears  j 
Her  eyes  betray  no  careless  tears. 
But  persecute  me  still  with  auger  and  disdain. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HOH. 

THE  LATE  EARL  OF  ^ 

UPON  BIS  DISPUTING  PUBUCLY  AT  CHRIST 
CHURCH,  OXFORD. 

MuSB,  to  thy  masUr's  lodgings  quickly  fly. 
Entrance  to  thee  his  goodness  won't  deny : 

<  Probacy  James  the  third  e^l  of  Anglcsea.  N. 
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With  due  SQbmission,  tell  him  yow  are  mine, 
And  that  you  trouble  him  with  this  design, 
Exactly  to  inform  his  noble  youth 
Of  what  you  heard  just  now  firom  ranqnish'd 
Truth:  [be 

•*  Conquered, undone!  Tisstrangethattheils should 
In  this  confession  pleasure  ev*n  to  me. 
With  well-wrought  terms  my  hold  I  strongly  barr»d, 
And  rough  dis^nctions  were  my  surly  guard. 
Whilst  I,'(ure  of  my  caute,  this  strength  possess; 
A  noble  youth,  advancing  with  address, 
Jjed  glittering  Falsehood  on  with  so  much  art. 
That  I  soon  felt  sad  omens  in  my  heart. 
Words  with  that  grace,»»  said  I,  "  must  needs  per- 
1  find  myself  insensibly  betravM.  [suadc; 

Whilst  he  pursues  his  conquest,  I  retreat, 
And  by  that  name  would  palliate  my  defeat 
"  But  here  methinks  1  do  the  prospect  see 
Of  all  those  triomphi  he  prepares  for  me, 
When  Virtue  or  when  Innocence  opprest 
Ply  for  sure  refuge  to  his  generous  breast; 
When  with  a  noble  mien  his  youth  appears. 
And  gentle  voice  persuades  the  listening  peers, 
Judges  shall  wonder  when  he  clears  the  laws. 
Dispelling  mists,  which  long  have  hid  their  cause: 
Then,  by  his  aid,  aid  that  can  never  fail, 
Ev*n  I,  though  conquered  now,  shall  sure  prevail : 
Thousands  of  wreaths  to  me  he  shall  repay, 
Por  that  one  lanrel  Errour  wears  to^y.". 


I  ni  search  Hearcn,  Earth,  Hell,  seas,  and  air. 

And  that  shall  set  me  free: 
Oh,  Laure*s  image  will  be  there 

Where  Laura  will  not  be. 
My  soul  must  still  endure  the  pain. 

And  with  fresh  torment  rave: 
For  none  caq  ever  break  the  chain 

That  once  was  Laura*s  slave. 


A  GENTLEMAN  TO  BIS  WIFE. 

When  your  kind  wishes  first  I  sought, 

rrwas  in  the  dawn  of  youth : 
I  toasted  you,  for  you  I  fought. 

But  never  thought  of  truth. 
You  saw  how  still  my  fire  increas'd ; 

I  griev'd  to  be  denied: 
You  said,  "  Till  I  to  wander  ceasM, 

You'd  guard  your  heart  with  pride.** 
I,  that  once  feign'd  too  many  lies. 

In  height  of  passion  swore, 
By  yon  and  other  deities, 

TTiat  I  would  range  no  more. 

I've  swoni,  and  tlierefore  now  am  fix'd. 

No  longer  iSilse  and  vain: 
My  passion  is  with  honour  mix*d. 

And  both  shall  ever  reign. 


THE  MAD  LOVER, 

I*LL  from  my  breast  tear  fond  desire. 

Since  Laura  is  not  mine : 
1 11  strive  to  cure  the  amorous  fbe. 

And  quench  the  flame  with  wine. 
Perhaps  in  groves  and  cooling  shade 

Soft  slumbers  I  may  find : 
There  all  the  vows  to  Laura  made. 

Shall  vanish  with  the  wind. 

The  speaking  strings  and  charming  song 

My  passion  may  remove : 
Oh,  music  will  the  pain  prolong. 

And  is  the  food  of  love. 


THE   SOLDIER'S  WEDDING. 

A    80UL0QUY    BY    NAN    TBK.\SHERWKIX.. 

Being  part  of  a  play  caUcd  The  New  Troopw 

0  MY  dear  Thrasherwell,  you  're  gone  to  sea. 
And  happiness  must  ever  iKinish'd  be 

From  our  flock-bod,  our  ?:arret,  and  from  me! 
Perhaps  he  is  on  land  at  Portsmouth  now 
III  the  embraces  of  some  Hampshire  sow. 
Who.  with  a  wanton  pat,  cries,  *•  Now,  my  dear. 
You  're  wishing  for  some  Wapping  doxy  here.'^«* 
"Pox  on  them  all !  but  most  on  bouncing  Nan, 
With  whom  the  torments  of  my  life  began: 
She  is  a  bitttT  one!**— You  lye^  you  rogue; 
You  are  a  treacherous,  false,  unfnrateful  dog. 
Did  not  I  take  you  up  without  a  shirt?         [dirt! 
Woe  worth  the  hand  that  scrubbed  off  all  yoor 
Did  not  my  interest  list  you  in  the  guard? 
And  had  not  you  ten  shillings,  my  reward? 
Did  I  not  then,  before  the  serjeanVs  fiwie. 
Treat  Jack,  Tom,  Will,  and  Martin,  with  diignce? 
And  Thrasherwell  br/ore  all  others  choose. 
When  I  had  the  whole  regiment  to  louse  ? 
CursM  be  the  day  when  you  produc*d  your  swovd. 
The  just  nn'engrr  of  your  injured  word! 
The  martial  youth  round  in  a  circle  stood. 
With  envious  looks  of  love,  and  itching  blood: 
You,  with  some  oaths  that  signified  consent^ 
Cried  "  Tom  is  Nan's!"  and  o'er  the  sword  you 

went 
Then  I  with  some  more  modesty  would  step: 
The  ensign  thunipM  my  bum,  and  made  me  leap. 

1  Icap'd  indeed ;  and  you  prevailing  men 
Leave  us  no  power  of  leaping  back  again. 


THE  OLD  CHEESE. 

Young  Slouch  the  farmer  had  a  joUy  wife, 
Th9t  knew  all  the  conveniences  of  life, 
Whose  diligence  and  cleanliness  supplied 
The  wit  which  Nature  had  to  him  denied : 
But  then  she  had  a  tongue  that  would  be  beard, 
And  make  a  better  man  than  Slouch  afcartl. 
This  made  censorious  persons  of  the  town 
Say,  Slouch  could  hardly  call  his  soul  his  own: 
For,  if  he  went  abroad  too  much,  she  'd  use 
To  give  him  slippers,  and  lock  i^  his  shoes. 
Talking  he  lov'd,  and  ne'er  was  more  afflicted 
Than  when  he  was  disturbed  or  contradicted: 
Yet  still  into  his  story  she  would  break 
With,  «  Tis  not  so — pray  give  me  leave  to  speak."* 
His  friends  thought  this  was  a  tyrannic  rule, 
Not  difl^ring  much  fix)m  calling  of  him  fool: 
Told  him,  he  mnst  exert  himself,  and  be 
In  fact  the  master  of  his  famfly. 
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He' said,  "That  tlie  next  Tuesday  noon  would 
show 
Whether  he  were  the  lord  at  home,  or  no ; 
When  their  good  company  he  would  entreat 
To  well-brew'd  ale,  and  clean,  if  homely,  meat" 
With  aching  heart  home  to  his  wife  he  goes, 
And  on  his  knees  does  his  rash  act  disclose. 
And  prays  dear  Snkey,  that,  one  day  at  least, 
He  might  appear  as  master  of  the  feast.  [see 

*'  I'll  grant  your  wish,"  cries  she,  "  that  you  may 
.  *Tw«re  wisdom  to  be  governed  still  by  me.** 

The  guests  apon  the  day  appointed  came, 
Eachbowsy  farmer  with  his  simpering  dame. 
"  Ho  !  Sue !"  cries  Sloach,  *•  why  dost  not  thou 

appear ! 
Are  these  thy  manners  when  aunt  Snap  is  here  ?" 
•*  I  pardon  ask,"  says  Sue ;  «♦  I'd  not  offend 
Any  my  dear  invites,  much  less  his  friend." 

Slouch  by  his  kinsman  Gruffy  had  been  taught 
To  entertain  his  friends  with  finding  fault. 
And  make  the  main  ingredient  of  his  treat 
His  saying,  "  There  was  nothing  fit  to  eat : 
The  boil>d  pork  stinks,  the  roast  beef's  not  enough. 
The  bacon's  rusty,  and  the  hens  are  tough  ; 
The  Teal*t  all  rags,  the  butter's  tum'd  to  oil ; 
And  thus  1  buy  good  meat  for  sluts  to  spoil. 
Tis  we  are  the  fii'st  Slouches  ever  sate 
Down  to  a  pudding  without  plumbs  or  fiU. 
What  teeth  or  stomach's  strong  enough  to  feed 
Upon  a  goose  my  grannum  kept  to  breed  ? 
Why  must  old  pigeons,  and  they  stale,  be  drest, 
When  there's  so  many  squab  ones  in  the  nest } 
This  beer  is  sour ;  this  musty,  thick,  and  stale. 
And  worse  than  any  thing,  except  the  ale." 

Sue  all  this  while  many  excuses  made : 
Some  things  she  own'd ;  at  other  times  she  laid 
The  fiiult  on  chance,  but  oflener  on  the  maid. 

Then  cheese  was  brought.  Says  Slouch,  **  This 
e'en  shall  roll : 
Vm  sure  tis  hard  enough  to  make  a  bowl : 
This  is  skim-milk,  and  therefore  it  shall  go; 
And  this,  because  'tis  Suffolk,  follow  too." 
But  now  Sue's  patience  did  begin  to  waste  5 
Nor  longer  could  dissimulation  last. 
"  Pray  let  me  rise,"  says  Sue.,  "  my  dear;  I'll  6nd 
A  ch^Me  perhaps  may  be  to  lovy's  mind." 
Then  in  an  entry,  standing  close,  where  he 
Alone,  and  none  of  all  his  friends,  might  see  ; 
And  brandishing  a  cudgel  he  had  felt. 
And  tu  enough  on  this  occasion  smelt ; 
**  I'll  try,  my  joy !"  she  cried,  "  if  I  can  please 
My  dearest  with  a  taste  of  his  old  checi^* !" 

Slouch  tum'd  his  head,  saw  his  wife's  vigorous 
WieMing  her  oaken  saplin-r  of  command,  [hand 
Knew  well  thetwaiig:  "Is't  the  old  cheese,  my 

dear? 
No  need,  no  need  of  cheese,"  cries  Slouch  :  "  I'll 

swear, 
I  think  I've  dinM  as  well  as  my  lord  mayor  !" 


THE   SKILLET. 

Two  neighbours.  Clod  and  Jolt,  would  married  be; 
But  did  not  in  their  choice  of  wives  agree. 
Clod  thought  a  cuckold  was  a  monstrous  beast. 
With  two  huge  glaring  eyes  and  spreading  crest : 
Therefore,  resolving  never  to  be  such, 
Married  a  wife  none  but  himself  could  teach. 


Jolt,  thinking  marriage  was  decreed  by  Fate, 
Which  shows  us  whom  to  love,  and  whom  to  hate^ 
To  a  young,  handsome,  jolly  lass,  made  court. 
And  gave  his  friends  convincing  reasons  for*t. 
That,  since  in  life  such  mischief  must  he  had. 
Beauty  had  something  still  that  was  not  bad. 
Within  two  months.  Fortune  was  pleas'd  to  send 
A  tinker  to  Clod's  house,  with  "  Brass  to  mend." 
The  good  old  wife  survey'd  the  brawny  spark. 
And  foimd  his  chine  was  large,  though  counte- 
nance dark. 
First  she  appears  in  all  her  airs,  then  tries 
The  squinting  efforts  of  her  amorous  eyes. 
Much  time  was  spent,  and  much  desire  exprest: 
At  last  th^  tinker  cried,  "  Few  words  are  best: 
Give  me  that  skillet  then ;  and,  if  I'm  true, 
I  dearly  earn  it  for  the  work  I  do." 
They  'greed  ;  they  parted.    On  the  tinker  goes, 
Witji  the  same  strolce  of  pan,  and  twang  of  nose^ 
Till  he  at  Jolt's  beheld  a  sprightly  dame 
That  set  his  native  vigour  all  on  flame. 
He  looks,  sighs,  faints,  at  last  begins  to  cry, 
"  And  can  you  then  let  a  young  tinker  die  ?" 
Says  she,  "  Give  me  your  skillet  then,  and  try.» 
"  My  skillet !  Both  my  heart  and  skillet  take  ; 
I  wish  it  were  a  copper  for  yomr  sake." 

After  all  this,  not  many  days  did  pass. 
Clod,  sitting  at  Jolt's  house,  survey'd  the  brasi 
And  glittering  pewter  standing  on  the  «he1f ; 
Then,  after  some  gruff  muttering  with  himself 
Cried,    "  Pr'ythee,  Jolt,  how  came  that  skillet 

thine?" 
"  You  know  as  well  as  I,"  quoth  JoH  j  "  Vent 

mine ;  [matter 

But  I'll  ask  Nan.*»     Twas  done;  Nan  told  the 
in  truth  as  'twas;  then  cried,  «  You've  got  the 

better: 
For,  tell  me,  dearest,  whether  you  would  chuse 
To  be  a  gainer  by  me,  or  to  lose. 
As  for  our  neighbour  Clod,  this  I  dare  say, 
We^e  beauty  and  a  skillet  more  than  they.** 


.  THE  fisherman: 

Tom  Banks  by  native  industry  was  taught 
The  various  arts  how  fishes  might  be  caught. 
Sometimes  with  trembling  reed  and  single  hair. 
And  bait  conceal'd,  he'd  for  their  death  prepare. 
With  melancholy  thoughts  and  downcast  eyes. 
Expecting  till  deceit  had  gain'd  its  prize. 
Sometimes  in  rivulet  quick,  and  water  clear. 
They'd  meet  a  fate  more  generotis  from  his  spear. 
To  basket  oft  he'd  pliant  oziers  turn, 
Where  they  might  entrance  find,  but  no  return. 
H  s  net  well  pois'd  with  lead  he'd  sometimes  throw^ 
Encircling  thus  his  captives  all  below. 
But,  when  he  woUld  a  quick  destruction  make,      * 
And  from  afiur  much  larger  booty  take,  [set 

He'd  through  the  stream,  where  most  descending. 
From  side  to  side  his  strong  capacious  net ; 
And  then  his  rustic  crew  with  mighty  poles 
Would  drive  his  prey  out  from  their  oozy  holes. 
And  so  pursue  them  down  the  rolling  flood. 
Gasping  for  breath,  and  almost  choak'd  with  mud. 
Till  they,  of  farther  passage  quite  bereft, 
Were  in  the  mash  with  gills  entangled  left 
Trot,  who  liv»d  down  the  stream,  ne'er  thought 
his  beer 
Was  good,  unless  be  bad  bis  water  cleu» 
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He  goes  to  Bank8,.aiid  Unis  begins  Us  tide : 
*'  Lord !  if  you  knew  but  bow  tbe  people  laH! 
They  caonot  boil,  Bor  wash,  nor  rinte,  they  «ay. 
With  water  iometimes  ink*  and  souietiines  whey^ 
iiccording  as  you  meet  with  mud  or  clay. 
Besides,  my  wife  these  six  months  could  not  biew. 
And  now  the  blame  of  this  airs  laid  on  you : 
For  it  will  be  a  dismal  thing  to  think 
How  we  old  Trots  must  live,  and  hare  no  drink: 
Thr-refore,  I  pray,  some  other  method  take 
Of  fishing,  were  it  only  for  our  sake." 

Says  Banks»  "  Vm  sorry  it  should  be  my  lot 
Ever  to  disoblige  my  gossip  Trot : 
Yet  't*en't  my  fault;  but  so  'tis  Fortune  tries  one. 
To  make  his  meat!  become  his  neighboui's  poison ; 
And  so  we  pray  for  winds  upon  this  caast. 
By  which  on  t*other  navies  may  be  lost. 
Therefore  in  patience  rest,  though  I  proceed : 
Tbere^s  no  iH-oature  in  tbe  cas6,  but  need. 
Though  for  your  use  this  water  wtll  not  senre, 
rd  rather  you  should  choak,  than  I  shoidd  stanfe." 


A  CASE  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

Old  Paddy  Scot,  with  none  of  the  bestfiuws, 

Had  a  most  knotty  pate  at  solving  ca«ss; 

In  any  point  could  tell  you,  to  a  hair, 

When  was  a  grain  of  honesty  to  spare. 

It  happened,  after  prayen,  one  certain  night, 

At  home  he  had  occasion  for  a  light 

To  turn  Socinus,  Lessius,  Escobar, 

Fam*d  Covamivias,  and  the  great  Navum : 

And  therefore,  as  he  from  the  chapel  came, 

Eztinguising  a  yellow  tapef's  flame. 

By  which  just  now  he  had  devoody  pra3rM, 

The  useful  remnant  to  his  sleeve  convey'd. 

There  happen'd  a  physician  to  be  by, 

Who  tbiuier  came  but  only  as  a  spy. 

To  find  out  others'  foults,  but  let  alone 

Repentauicefor  the  crimes  that  were  his  own;        ^ 

This  doctor  foUow'd  Paddy;  said,   "  He  lack*d 
To  know  what  made  a  sacrilegious  foct.** 

Paddy  with  studied  gravity  replies, 
"  That's  as  the  place  or  as  the  matter  lies : 
If  from  a  place  unsacred  you  shovid  take 
A  sacred  thing,  this  sacrilegie'woiild  make ; 
Or  an  unsacred  thing  from  sacred  place. 
There  would  be  nothing  difierent  in  the  case ; 
But,  if  both  thing  and  place  should  sacred  be, 
'Twere  height  of  sacrilege,  as  doctors  all  agree." 

"  Then,"  says  tbe  doctor,  *'  for  more  light  in 
To  put  a  special  case,  were  not  amiss.  [this, 

Suppose  a  man  should  take  a  Common  Prayer 
Out  of  a  chapel  where  there's  some  to  spare  ?" 

''  A  Common  Prayer  !'*  says  Paddy,  "  that 
would  be 
A  sacrilege  of  an  intense  degree;*' 

"  Suppose  that  one  should  in  these  holidays 
Take  thence  a  bunch  of  rosemary  or  bays  ?** 

"  I'd  not  be  too  censorious  in  that  case. 
But  'twould  be  sacrilege  still  from  the  place.'* 

"  What  if  a  man  should  from  the  cbapel  take 
A  taper's  end :  should  he  a  scruple  make. 
If  homeward  to  his  chambers  he  should  go. 
Whether  'twere  theft,  or  sacrilege,  or  no  ?" 

The  sly  insinuation  was  perceiv'dt 
Says  Paddy,  **  Doctor,  you  may  be  deceiv'd. 
Unless  in  cases  you  distinguish  right ; 
But  this  m»y  be  reiolv'd  nt  the  fint  sight. 


As  to  the  taper,  U  could  be  no  theft« 
For  it  had  done  its  duty,  and  was  left: 
And  sacrilege  in  having  it  ia  none. 
Because  that  in  my  sleeve  I  now  have  cmbJ* 


THE   CONSTABLE. 

Omb  night  a  fellow  wandering  without  fear, 
As  void  of  money  as  he  was  of  care, 
Considering  both  were  wash'd  away  with  beer. 
With  Strap  the  constable  by  foctunemeets, 
Whose  lanterns  glare  in  the  most  silent  ttaedk 
Resty,  impatient  any  one  should  be 
So  bobi  as  to  be  drunk  that  night  but  he: 
«  Stand;    who   goes  thece,"  «ried  Strap,  <'at 

hours  so  late } 
Answer.  Your  name ;  or  else  have  at  yoar  pate."— 
<<  I  wo*nt  stand,  'cause  1  cant.    Why  mnst  foa 

know 
From  whence  it  b  I  come,  or  where  I  go  ?" 
<*  See  here  my  staff,"  cries  Strap;  tranUi^ 

behoki 
Its  radiant  paint,  and  ornamental  gold: 
Wooden  authority  when  thus  L  wieU, 
Persons  of  all  degrees  obedience  yiekt 
Then,  be  you  the  best  man  in  all  tbe  city, 
Mark  fne !  I  to  the  Counter  will  commit  3rc<" 

«  You!  kiss,  and  so  foith.  For  thai  never 
If  that  be  all,  commit  me  if  you  dare ;  [>P^' 
No  person  yet,  either  through  fear  or  shame. 
Durst  conmiit  me,  that  onoe  had  heard  my  naffie-"* 
"  Pray  then,  what  ist  ?"— "  My  name's  Adulteryi 
And,  faith,  your  foture  life  would  pleasant  be, 
Did  your  wife  know  you  once  committed  mc^ 


LITTLE  MOUTHS. 

From  London  Paul  the  carrier  coming  dowa 
To  Wantage,  meeU  a  beauty  of  the  town  j 
They  both  accost  with  salutation  pretty. 
As,  *'  How  do'st,  Paul?"—"  Thank  you:  aid 

how  do'st,  Betty?" 
"  Didst  see  our  Jack,  nor  sister  ?  No,  you've  seen, 
1  warrant,  none  but  those  who  saw  the  queen." 
"  Many  words  spoke  in  jest,"  says  Paul,  "  are 

true, 
I  came  from  Windsor ';  and,  if  some  folks  knev 
As  much  as  I,  it  might  be  well  for  you." 
"  Loid,  Paul !  what  is't?"— "  Why  give  me  some' 

thing  for't. 
This  kiss ;  and  this.    The  matter  then  is  short: 
The  parliament  have  made  a  proclamatioa. 
Which  will  this  week  be  sent  all  round  the  natios; 
That  nuiids  with  UtUe  movths  do  al)  prqpare 
On  Sunday  next  to  eome  before  the  mayor. 
And  that  all  bachelors  be  likewise  there : 
For  maids  with  little  mouths  shall,  if  they  please,  ^ 
From  out  of  these  young  men  choose  two  apiece. 

Betty,  with  bridled  chin,  extends  her  face. 
And  then  contracts  her  lips  with  simpering  %f»f^\ 
Cries,  "Hem!  praywhat  must  ail  the  huge  ones  do 
For  husbands,  when  wc  little  mouths  have  two?"  j 

» Where  que«&  Anne  and  her  court  frcqoenUy 
resided*^ 
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^  Bold,  not  to  fiut»'*  cries  he;  **  pray  pardon 
me: 
MakU  with  huge,  gaping,  wide  wtmiihtf  mnat  have 
three." 
Betty  distorts  her  fiice  Mrith  hideoos  squfU, 
Aod  mouth  of  a  Coot  wide  begins  to  bawl, 
'*  Oh  !  bo !  is*t  so  ?  The  case  is  alter'd,  PauL 
U  that  the  point  ?  1  wish  the  three  were  ten ; 
1  wanrant  I^  find  mouth,  if  they'll  find  men.'' 


HOLD  FAST  BELOfT. 

There  was  a  lad,  th*  nnhickiest  of  his  crew, 

Was  still  contriving  something  biad,  bat  new. 

His  comrades  all  <£edience  to  Urn  paid, 

In  executing  what  designs  he  laid : 

Tvas  they  should  rob  the  orchard,  heM  retire. 

His  foot  was  safe  whilst  theirs  was  in  the  fire. 

He  kept  them  in  the  dark  to  that  degree,  " 

None  should  presume  to  be  so  wise  as  he ; 

But,  beinir  ^  ^®  ^op  ^  ^i  afiairs, 

The  profit  was  his  own,  the  mischief  theirs. 

There  fell  some  words  made  him  begin  to  doubt, 

The  rogues  would  grow  so  wise  to  find  him  out ; 

He  was  not  pleas'd  with  this,  and  so  next  day 

He  cries  to  them,  as  going  just  to  play, 

"  What  a  rare  jack-daw's  nest  is  there !  look  up, 

Yon  see  tis  almost  at  the  steeple's  top." 

**  Ah,**  says  another,  "  we  can  have  no  hope 

Of  g^ng  thither  to  t  without  a  rope." 

Says  then  the  fleering  spark,  with  courteous  grin. 

By  which  he  drew  his  infant  cullies  in ; 

"  Nothing  more  easy ;  did  you  never  see 

How,  in  a  swarm,  bees,  banging  bee  by  bee. 

Make  a  long  sort  of  rope  below  the  tree. 

Why  ma3m*t  we  do  the  same,  good  Mr.  John  ? 

For  that  contrirance  pray  let  me  alone. 

Tom  shaU  hold  Will,  you  Will,  and  Pll  hold  you ; 

And  then  I  warrant  you  the  thing  will  do. 

Bat,  if  there's  any  does  not  care  to  try. 

Let  us  hare  no  jack-daws,  and  what  care  I  !'• 

That  tanch'd  the  quick,  and  so  they  soon  corn- 
No  argument  like  that  was  e*er  denied,    [plied, 
And  therefore  instantly  the  thing  was  tried. 
They  hanging  down  on  strength  above  depend : 
Then  to  himself  mutters  their  trusty  friend, 
"  The  dogs  are  almost  useless  grown  to  me, 
I  ne*er  shall  hare  such  opportunity 
To  part  with  them ;  and  so  e'en  let  them  go." 
Then  cries  aloud,  **  So  ho'!  my  lads  !  so  bo  ! 
You're  gone,  unless  ye  all  hold  fiist  below. 
They've  serr'd  my  turn,  so  'tis  fit  time  to  drop 

them; 
The  Devil,  if  he  wants  them,  let  him  stop  them." 


THE  BEGGAR  WOMAN. 

A  GBMTLBICAS  io  hunting  rode  astray, 

More  out  of  choice,  than  that  he  lust  his  way : 

He  let  his  company  the  hare  pursue. 

For  he  himself  had  other  game  in  view : 

A  beggar  by  her  trade ;  yet  not  so  mean. 

Bat  that  her  cheeks  were  fresh,  and  linen  clean. 

**  Miftreas,"  quotb   he,    *<  and  what  if  we  two 

Ectire  a  little  way  into  the  wood  ?"  [sbou'd 


She  needed  not  much  comtahip  to  be  kind. 
He  ambles  on  before,  she  trots  behind ; 
For  tittle  Bobby,  to  her  shoulders  bound. 
Hinders  the  gentle  dame  from  riddii^  ground. 
He  often  ask'dher  to  expose;  but  the 
Still  fear*d  the  comiag  of  his  company. 
Says  she,  '*  I  know  an  unfrequented  place. 
To  the  left  hand,  where  we  our  time  may  pass. 
And  the  mean  whila  your  horse  may  find  aomn 

grass." 
Thither  they  come,  and  both  the  horse  secure  ; 
Then  thinks  the  aquhre,  I  have  the  matter  sur& 
She's  a4k*d  to  sit :  but  then  excuse  is  made, 
'*  Sitting,"  says  she,  '*  *%  not  usual  in  my  trade: 
Should  you  be  rude,  and  then  should  throw  me 

down, 
1  might  perhaps  break  nK>re  backs  than  my  own.* 
He  smiling  cries,  *'  Come,  I'll  the  knot  untie. 
And,  if  you  mean  the  chikl's,  we'll  lay  it  by.'* 
Says  she,  '<  That  can't  be  done,  for  then  twill  cry. 
I'd  not  have  ns,  but  chiefly  for  your  sake, 
Discover'd  by  the  hideous  noise  twould  make. 
Use  is  another  nature,  and  'twould  lack. 
More  than  the  breast,  its  custom  to  the  hack." 
"  Then,"  says  the  gentleman,  "  1  should  be  loth 
To  come  sofsr  and  disoblige  you  both :       [do  ?"* 
Were  the  ehild  tied  to  ma,  d'ye  think, 'twonld 
'<  Mighty  well,  sir!  Oh,  Lord  I  if  tied  to  you!** 

With  speed  incredible  to  work  she  goes. 
And  from  her  shoiUder  soon  the  burthen  throws; 
Then  mounts  the  infant  with  a  gentle  toss 
Upon  her  generous  friend,  and,  like  a  cross* 
The  sheet  she  with  a  dextrous  motion  winds. 
Till  a  firm  knot  the  wandering  fabric  binds. 

The  gentleman  had  toafoe  got  time  to  know 
What  she  was  doing ;  she,  about  to  go. 
Cries,  *<  Sir,  good  b'ye ;  ben't  angry  that  we  part, 
I  trust  the  child  to  you  wtt]^all  my  heart : 
But,  ere  yon  get  another,  't'en't  amiss 
To  try  a  year  or  two  how  jrou'll  keep  tbU*" 


THE   VE8TRY. 

Wrniiir  the  shire  of  Nottingham  there  lies 
A  parish  fam*d,  because  the  men  were  wise : 
Of  their  own  strain  they  had  a  teacher  sought. 
Who  all  his  life  was  better  fed  than  taught. 
It  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  year 
Since  he  had  snor'd,  and  eat,  and  fatten'd  there; 
When  he  the  house-keepers,  their  wives,  and  all. 
Did  to  a  sort  of  parish-meeting  call ; 
Promising  something,  which,  well  understood. 
In  little  time  would  turn  to  all  their  good,     [find. 
When  met,  he  thus  harangues :  **  Neighbours,  I 
That  in  your  piinciples  you*re  well  inclin'd : 
But  then  you're  all  solicitous  for  Sunday; 
None  seem  to  have  a  due  r^ard  for  Monday, 
Most  people  then  their  dinners  have,  to  seek. 
As  if 'twere  not  the  first  day  of  the  we«^ ; 
But,  when  you  have  hash'd  iflcat  and  nothing  more^ 
You  only  curse  the  dav  that  went  before. 
On  Tuesday  all  folks  dine  by  one  consent. 
And  Wednesdays  only  fast  by  parliament. 
But  fasting  sure  by  Nature  ne'er  was  meanC 
The  tnarket  will  for  Thursday  find  a  dish. 
And  Friday  is  a  proper  day  ror  fish ; 
After  fish,  SatunUy  requires  some  meat ; 
On  Sunday  yon*re  obliged  by  law  to  Ueat; 
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And  the  same  law  ordains  a  podding  then. 
To  children  grateful,  nor  unfit  for  men. 
Take  hens,  geese,  turkies,  then,  or  something  light. 
Because  their  legs,  if  broiPd,  will  serve  at  night. 
And,  since  I  find  that  roast  beef  makes  you  sleep, 
Com  it  a  little  more,  and  so  'twill  keep. 
KoftFt  it  on  Monday,  pity  it  should  be  spoil'd^ 
On  Tuesday  mutton  either  roast  or  boilU 
On  Wednesday  should  be  some  variety, 
A  loin  or  breast  of  veal,  and  pigeon-pye. 
On  Thursday  each  man  of  his  dish  make  choice, 
rris  fit  on  market-days  we  all  rejoice. 
And  then  on  Friday,  as  1  said  before. 
We'll  have  a  dish  of  fish,  and  one  dish  more. 
On  Saturday  stew'd  beef,  with  something  nice. 
Provided  quick,  and  tos8»d  up  in  a  trice. 
Because  that  in  the  afternoon,  you  know. 
By  c,ustom,  we  must  to  the  ale-howse  go ; 
For  else  how  should  our  houses  e'er  be  clean. 
Except  we  gave  some  time  to  do  it  then  ? 
From  whence,  unless  we  value  not  our  lives, 
None  part  without  rememb»ring  first  our  wives. 
But  these  are  standing  rules  for  every  day. 
And  very  good  ones,  as  I  so  may  say : 
After  each  meal,  let's  take  a  hearty  cup ; 
And  where  we  dine,  'tis  fitting  that  we  sup. 

"  Now  for  the  application,  and  the  use ; 
I  found  your  care  for  Sunday  an  abuse : 
All  would  be  asking.  Pray,  sir,  where  d'youdme  ? 
I  have  roast  beef,  choice  venison,  turkey,  chine : 
Eveiy  one's  bawling  me.    Then  say  poor  I, 
It  is  a  bitter  business  to  deny ; 
But,  who  is't  cares  for  fourteen  meals  a  day, 
As  for  my  own  part,  I  had  rather  stay, 
And   take  them  now  and  then,— and  here   and 
Accoitiing  to  my  present  bill  of  fere.         [there,— 
You  know  I'm  single :  if  you  all  agree 
To  treat  by  turns,  each  will  be  sure  of  me." 

The  vestry  all  applauded  with  a  hum. 
And  the  seven  wisest  of  them  bade  him  come. 


THE  MONARCH. 

When  the  young  people  ride  the  Skimmington, 

There  is  a  general  trembling  in  a  town : 

Kot  only  he  for  whom  the  person  rides 

Suffers,  but  they  sweep  other  doors  besides  ] 

And  by  that  hieroglyphic  does  appear 

That  the  good  woman  is  the  master  there. 

At  Jenny's  door  the  barbarous  heathens  swept, 

And  his  poor  wife  scolded  until  she  wept ; 

The  mob  swept  on,  whilst  she  sent  forth  in  vam 

Her  vocal  thunder  and  her  briny  rain. 

Some  few  days  after,  two  young  sparks  came  there, 

And  whilst  she  does  her  coffee  ft«sh  prepare. 

One  for  discourse  of  news  the  master  calls. 

T'other  on  this  ungrateful  suhgectlalls. 

«*  Pray,  Mrs.  Jenny,  whence  came  this  report. 

For  I  believe  there's  no  great  reason  fort. 

As  if  the  folks  t'other  day  swept  your  door, 

And  half  a  dozen  of  vour  neighbours  more  ?»» 

•'  There's  nothing  in't,"  says  Jenny ;  «•  that  is  done 

Where  the  wife  rules,  but  here  I  rule  alone. 

And,  gentlemen,  you'd  much  mistaken  be, 

If  any  one  should  not  think  that  of  me. 

Within  these  walls,  my  suppliant  vassals  know 

What  due  obedience  to  their  prince  they  owe. 

And  kiss  the  shadow  of  my  papal  toe. 


KING*S  JPOEMS. 

My  word's  a  law ;  when  1  my  power  advafK^e, 
There's  not  a  greater  monarch  cv'n  in  Fimpoc 
Not  the  mogul  or  czar  of  Muscovy, 
Not  Prester  John,  or  cham  of  Tartary, 
Are  in  their  houses  monarch  more  ttian  L 
My  house  my  castle  is,  and  here  I'm  king, 
I'm  pope,  I'm  emperor,  monarch,  every  thing. 
What  though  my  wife  be  partner  of  my  be«!. 
The  monarch's  crown  sits  only  on  thii'heaiL* 

His  wife  had  plaguy  ears,  as  well  as  tongoe. 
And,  hearing  all,  thought  his  discowre  too  long  r 
Her  conscience  said,  he  should  not  tell  «ich  lie»» 
And  to  her  knowledge  such  ;  she  therefore  cries, 
**  D'ye  hear — yon— Sirrah — Monarch — there  ?— 

come  down 
And  grind  the  coffee — of  I'll  crack  your  crofwnJ* 


JUST  AS  YOU  PLEASE; 

OR, 
THE  INCURIOUS. 

A  VIRTUOSO  had  a  mind  to  see 
One  that  would  never  discontented  be. 
But  in  a  careless  way  to  all  agree.  i 

He  had  a  servant,  much  of  j^sop's  kind. 
Of  personasre  uncuutb,  butsprijrhtjy  mind : 
"  Hiunpus,"  says  he,  "  I  order  that  you  find 
Out  such  a  man,  with  such  a  character. 
As  in  this  paper  now  I  give  you  here ; 
Or  I  will  lug  your  ears,  or  crack  your  pate. 
Or  rather  you  shall  meet  with  a  worse  fate. 
For  I  will  break  your  back,  and  set  you  strut. 
Bring  him  to  dinner."     Humpus  soon  withdrew. 
Was  safe,  as  having  such  a  one  in  view 
At  Covent  Garden  dial,  whom  he  found 
Sitting  with  thoughtless  air  and  look  profoand» 
Who,  solitary  gaping  without  care, 
Seem'd  to  say,  «*  Who  is't  ?  wilt  go  any  whete  ?'• 
Says  Humpu:?,  "  Sir,  my  master  bade  me  pray 
Your  company  to  dine  with  him  to-day,»* 
He  snuffs ;  then  follows ;  up  the  stairs  he  goes 
Never  pnlls  off  his  hat,  nor  cleans  his  shoes. 
But,  looking  round  him,  saw  a  handsome  room. 
And  did  not  much  repent  that  he  was  come  ;  ^ 

Close  to  the  fire  he  draws  an  elbow-chair. 
And,  lolling  easy,  doth  for  sleep  prepare. 
In  comes  the  family,  but  he  sits  still. 
Thinks,  "  Let  them  take  the  other  chain  that 
wiU  !" 
The  master  thus  accosts  him,  **  Sir,  you're  w«. 

Pray  have  a  cushion  underneath  your  feet.** 

Thinlqs  he,  "  If  I  do  spoil  it,  need  I  care  ? 

I  see  be  has  eleven  more  to  spare." 

Dinner's  brought  up ;  the  wife  is  bid  ratieat. 

And  at  the  upper  end  must  be  his  seat. 

*<  This  is  not  very  usual,"  thinks  the  dovn  : 

But  is  not  all  the  family  his  own  ? 

And  why  should  I,  for  contradiction's  sake. 

Lose  a  good  dinner,  which  he  bids  me  take  ? 

If  from  this  table-  she  discarded  be. 

What  need  I  care !  there  is  the  more  for  me." 
After  a  while,  the  daughter's  bid  to  stand. 

And  bring  him  whatsoever  he'll  command. 

Thinks  he,  "  The  better  firom  the  feirer  hand  !• 
Young  master  next  must  rise,  to  fill  him  wtne^ 

And  starve  himself,  to  see  the  boob^r  dioei 
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He  does.    The  father  asks,  -  What  have  you 

there? 
Hoirdare  you  give  a  stranger  vinegar?" 
Sir,  *twas  Champagne  I  gave  him." — "  Sir,  indeed  I 
Take  him  and  scourge  him  till  the  rascal  bleed ; 
Don^  spare  him  for  his  tears  or  age :  I'll  try 
If  catK>f.nitie-tail8  can  excuse  a  lie."  [lieve ; 

Thinks  the  clown,  "  That  'twas  wine  I  do  be- 
But  such  young  rogues  are  aptest  to  deceive : 
He's  none  of  mine,  but  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 
And  how  know  I  but  *t  may  be  for  his  good  ?" 

When  the  desert  came  on,  and  jellies  brought. 
Then  was  the  dismal  scene  of  finding  fault : 
They  were  such  hideous,  filthy,  poisonous  stuff. 
Could  not  he  rail'd  at,  nor  reveng'd  enough, 
flumpus  was  asVd  who  made  them.  Trembling  he 
Said,  "  Sir,  it  was  my  lady  gave  them  me." —  • 
No  more  such  poison  shall  she  ever  give, 
ril  burn  the  witch ;  't'ent  fitting  she  should  live : 
Set  ^ggots  iu  the  court,  Til  make  heir  fry ; 
And  pray,  good  sir,  mayt  please  you  to  be  by  ?" 

Then,  smiling,  says  the  clown,  •*  Upon  my  life, 
A  pretty  fancy  this,  to  bum  one's  wife  I 
And,  since  1  find  *tis  really  your  design,     [mine." 
Pray  let  me  just  step  home,  and   fetch   you 


OF  DREAMS. 

Tor  a  dream  cometh  through  the  multitude  of 
business. 

ECCXES.  y.  4. 

Somnia,  quas  ludunt  mente  vofitantibus  umbris, 
Non  dehibra  deikm  nee  ab  aethere  numina  mittunt, 
Sed  sibi  quisque  &cit,  &c. 

PETRONroS. 

The  flitting  dreatns,  that  play  before  the  wind, 
Are  not  by  Heaven  for  prophesies  designed  ; 
Nor  by  ethereal  beings  sent  us  down. 
But  each  man  is  creator  of  Lis  own : 
Tot,  when  tl^eir  weary  limbs  are  sunk  in  ease, 
The  souls  essay  to  wander  where  they  please  j 
The  scattered  images  have  space  to  play, 
Aud  night  repeats  the  labours  of  the  day. 


THE  ART  OF  MAKING  PUDDINOS, 

I.  HASTY   PODDING. 

I  SING  of  food,  by  British  nurse  designed. 

To  make  the  stripling  brave,  and  maiden  kind. 

Delay  not,  Muse,  in  numbei:s  to  rehearse 

The  pleasures  of  our  life,  and  sinews  of  our  verse. 

Let  pudding's  dish,  most  wholesome,  be  thy  theme, 

And  dip  thy  swelling  plumes  in  fragrant  cream* 

Sing  then  that  dish  so  fitting  to  improve 
A  tender  modesty  and  trembling  love ; 
Swimming  in  butter  of  a  golden  hue, 
Gamisb'd  with  drops  of  rose's  spicy  dew. 

Sometimes  the  fhigal  matron  seems  ia  haste. 
Nor  cares  to  beat  her  pudding  into  paste : 
Yet  milk  in  proper  skUlet  she  will  place, 
And  gently  spice  it  with  a  blade  of  mace  | 
Then  set  some  cai-eful  damsel  to  look  to'ty 
And  jtUl  to  stir  away  the  bishop's-foot  j 


For,  if  burnt  milk  should  to  the  bottom  stick. 

Like  over-heated  zeal,  'twould  make  folks  sick. 

Into  the  milk  her  flour  she  gently  throws, 

As  valets  now  would  powder  tender  beaux : 

The  liquid  forms  in  hasty  mass  unite 

Forms  equally  delicious,  as  they're  white. 

In  shining  dish  the  hasty  mass  is  thrown. 

And  seems  to  want  no  graces  but  its  own. 

Yet  still  the  housei^fe  brings  in  fresh  supplies. 

To  gratify  the  taste,  and  please  the  eyes. 

She  on  the  surface  lumps  of  butter  lays. 

Which,  melting  with  the  heat,  its  beams  displays  { 

From  whence  it  causes,  wondrous  to  behold, 

A  silver  soil  bedeck'd  with  streams  of  gold  ! 

II.  A  HEDGE-HOG  AFTER  A  QUAKING-PUDDIHO. 

As  Neptune,  when  the  three-tongu'd  fork  hft 
takes. 
With  strength  divine  the  globe  terrestrial  shakes. 
The  highest  hills.  Nature's  stupendous  piles. 
Break  with  the  force,  and  quiver  into  isles  ; 
Yet  on  the  ruins  grow  the  lofty  pines. 
And  snow  unmelted  in  the  vallies  shines : 

Thus  when   the  dame  her  hedge-hog-pudding 
Her  fork  indents  irreparable  streaks.         [breaks. 
The  trembling  lump,  with  butter  all  around, 
Seems  to  perceive  its  foil,  and  then  be  drown'd  j  - 
And  yet  the  tops  appear,  whilst  almonds  thick 
With  bright  loaf-sugar  on  the  furfoce  stick. 

III.  PUDDHfGI  or  VARIOUS  COLOCHS  IH  A  DltO* 

You,  painter-like,  now  variegate  the  shade. 
And  thus  from  puddings  there's  a  landscape  made. 
And  Wise  and  Londoa*,  when  they  would  dispose 
Their  ever-greens  into  well-order'd  rows. 
So  mix  their  4:olours,  that  each  different  plant 
Qives  light  and  shadow  as  the  others  want. 

IV.  MAKING  OF  A  GOOD  PUDDING  GETS  A  GOOD 

HUSBAND. 

Ye  virgins,  as  these  lines  you  kindly  take. 
So  may  you  still  such  glorious  pudding  make. 
That  crouds  of  youth  may  ever  be  at  strife,  ' 
To  gain  the  sweet-composer  for  his  wife  I 

V.  SACK  AND  SUGAR  TO  QUAKING-PUDDING. 

"  Oh,  delicious!'* 
But  where  must  our  confession  first  begin^ 
If  sack  and  sugar  once  be  thought  a  sin  } 

VI.  BROILED  PUDDING. 

Hid  in  the  dark,  we  mortals  seldom  know  • 
From  whence  the  source  of  happiness  may  flow? 
Who  to  broil'd  pudding  would  their  thoughts  have 

.  bent 
From  bright  Pewteria's  love-sick  discontent } 
Yet  so  it  was,  Pewteria  felt  love's  heat 
In  fiercer  flames  than  those  which  roast  her  meat. 
No  pudding's  lost,  but  may  with  fresh  delight 
Be  either yHtftf  next  day,  or  broiled  at  night. 

VII.  MirtTON  PUDDING. 

But  mutton,  thou  most  nourishing  of  meat. 
Whose  single  joint*  may  constitute  a  treat; 
When  made  a  pudding,  you  excel  the  rest 
As  much  as  that  of  other  food  is  best ! 


■  The  two  royal  gardeners. 
>  A  loin.    KING, 


Kim. 
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KING'S  POEMS, 


mi.  oATBfBAL  wmnwi. 
Or  oats  decorticated  take  two  pound, 
And  of  new  milk  enough  the  same  to  drown; 
'  Of  raisins  of  the  sun,  ston'd,  ounces  eight; 
Of  currants,  cleanly  pick'd,  an  equal  weight; 
Of  suet,  finely  slic'd,  an  ounce  at  least; 
And  six  eggs  newly  taken  from  the  nest: 
Season  this  mixture  well  with  salt  and  spice  ; 
^will  make  a  podding  fiir  exceeding  rice; 
And  you  may'  safely  feed  on  it  like  farmery 
For  the  receipt  is  learned  Dr.  Harmef*s. 

IX.  A  SACK-POSSET. 

From  for  Barbadoes,  on  the  western  main, 
Fetch  sugar,  half  a  pound;  fetch  sack,  from  Spain, 
A  pint ;  then  fetch,  from  India'w  fertile  coast, 
Kntm^,  the  glory  of  the  British  toast 


UPON  A  GIANTS  ANQMNG. 

His  angle-rod  made  of  a  sturdy  oak. 
His  line  a  cable,  which  in  8t<»nns  ne*er  broke. 
His  hook  he  baited  with  a  dragon's  tail, 
A«<i  sate  upon  a  rod^  and  bobb'd  for  whale. 


ADVICE  TO  HORACE, 

TO  TAKE  RI8  LEAVE  OP  TRINITY  COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Horace,  you  now  hate  long  enough 
At  Cambridge  play'd  the  fool : 

Take  back  your  enticing  stuff 
To  Epicurus*  school,  , 

But,  in  excuse  of  this,  you  II  say. 

You're  so  unwieldy  grown. 
That,  if  amongst  that  herd  you  lay, 

You  scarcely  should  be  known. 
How  many  butter'd  crusts  you  'ire  tost 

Into  your  weem  so  big. 
That  you  »re  more  like  (at  ooU^pe  cost) 

A  porpMse  than  a  pig. 

But  yoq  from  head  to  foot  are  brmm. 

And  so.firom  side  to  side: 
Yon  measure  (were  a  circle  drawn) 

No  longer  than  y du  're  wide. 

Then,  bless  me,  sir,  how  many  craggs 
You're  drunk  of  potent  ale ! 

Ko  wonder  if  the  belly  swaggs 
That's  rival  to  a  tMe, 

E'en  let  the  Fellows  take  the  rest. 

They  've  had  a  jolly  taster : . 
But  no  great  likelihood  to  feast, 

Twixt  Horace  and  the  master! 


INDIAN  ODE. 

DAROO. 

Cjbsar,  possess'd  of  ^Sgsrpt's  queen, 
And  conqueror  of  her  charms. 

Would  envy,  had  he  Darco  seen 
When  lock'd  in  Zabra's  arms. 


Should  Memnon,  that  fiun'd  Black,  reme* 

Aurora's  darling  son. 
For  Zabra's  heart  in  vain  he'd  strire. 
Where  Darco  reigns  alone. 

DARCO. 

Fresh  mulberries  new-press'd  disclose 

A  blood  of  purple  hue ; 
And  Zabra's  lips,  like  crimson  rose. 

Swell  with  a  fragrant  dew. 

ZABRA. 

The  amorous  Sun  has  kiss'd  his  fiure; 

And,  now  those  beams  are  set, 
A  lovely  night  assumes  the  place, 
.     And  tinges  all  with  jet. 

DAROO.  ' 

Darkness  is  mystic  priest  to  love. 

And  does  its  rites  conceal ; 
O'erspread  with  clouds,  such  joya  well 

As  day  shall  ne'er  reveaL 


In  gloom  of  night,  when  Darco's  eyes 
Are  guides,.what  heart  can  stray  ? 

Whoever  views  his  teeth,  descries 
The  bright  and  milky  way. 


BARCa 

Though  bom  to  rule  fierce  Libya's 
That  with  gold's  lustre  shine. 

With  ease  I  quit  fhose  high  C( 
Whilst  Zabra  thus  is  mine. 

ZABRA. 

Should  I  to  that  blest  world  repair. 
Where  Whites  no  portion  %ave  j 

I  'd  sooD,  if  Darco  were  not  there^ 
Fly  back,  and  be  a  slave. 


EPIGRAM. 

Who  could  beliere  that  a  fipie  needle's  i 
Should  from  a  inger  pteree  a  viigui's  heart; 
That,  from  an  orifice  so  very  small 
The  spirits  and  the  vital  blood  slsoold  fiUl  ? 
Strephon  and  Phaon,  I'll  be  judg'd  by  you. 
If  more  than  this  hmt  not  been  found  too  true. 
From  smaller  darts,  much  greater  wounds  arise. 
When  shot  by  Cynthia's  or  by  Lunm^s  eyes; 


EPIGRAM. 


Sam  Wills  had  view'd  Kate  Bets,  a  smflYn^lassj 
And  for  her  pretty  mouth  admir*d  her  &ce« 
Kate  had  lik'd  Sam,  for  nose  of  Roman  size. 
Not  minding  his  complexion  or  his  eyes. 
They  met— says  Sam,  "  Afes,  to  say  the  traUi, 
I  find  myself  deceiv'd  by  that  small  moirth !" 
"  Alas,"  cries  Kate,  "  could  any  one  suppose^ 
I  could  be  so  deceive  by  such  a  nose! 
But  I  henceforth  shall  hoki  this  mazim  just. 
To  haye  experience  first,  and  theo  to  trest!'* 
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ULYSSES  AND  TIRESIAS.  d03 

TO  MIL  CARTSn,  attemfted  nr  erguih. 

Tyhtb  was  tiie  aian  who  first,  from  British 
Palladian  arts  to  Cardhia  bore;  [sikoto. 

His  tuneful  harp  attending  Muses  strung. 
And  Phcebus'  skill  inspired  the  lays  he  sung-. 
Strong  towers  and  palaces  their  rise  began. 
And  listening  stones  to  sacred  fabrics  ran. 
Just  laws  were  taught,  and  curiouS  arts  of  peace. 
And  trade's  brisk  current  flow'd  with  wealth's  in- 
On  such  foundations  learned  Athens  rose;  [crease. 
So  Dido's  thong  did  Carthage  first  enclose : 
So  Rome  was  taught  old  empires  to  subdue. 
As  Tjmte  creates  and  governs,  now,  the  nfsn,  ^ 


tnWABD  TO  THE  LORD  CAKTUUrT* 

AocBPT  of'heaKfa  firom  one,  who,  writing  this. 
Wishes  3rou  in  the  same  that  now  he  is; 
Though  to  3rour  person  he  may  be  unknown. 
His  wishes  are  as  hearty  as  your  own: 
For  Carter's  drink,  when  in  his  master's  hand, 
9as  pleasure  and  good-nature  at  command. 
What  though  bis  lordship's  lands  are  in  your  trust, 
TIs  greater  to  his  brewing  to  be  just. 
As  to  that  matter,  no  one  can  find  fault,  * 
If  you  sapply  him  stiU  with  well-dried  malt. 
Still  be  a  servant  constant  to  afford 
A  liquor  fitting  for  your  generous  lord ; 
liquor,  fike  him,  from  seeds  of  worth  in  light. 
With  sparkling  atoms  still  ascending  bright: 
May  your  accompts  so  with  your  lord  stand  clear. 
And  have  your  reputation  like  your  beer; 
The  main  perfection  of  your  life  pursue. 
In  March,  October,  every  month,  still  brew. 
And  fet  the  character  of  "  Who  but  you  ?» 


NXRO. 

A  BATIRB, 

Wb  know  how  ruin  once  did  reign, 
When  Rome  was  fir'd,  and  senate  slain; 
The  prince,  with  brother*s  gore  imbru'd  ; 
His  tender  mother's  life  pursued; 
How  he  the  carcase,  as  it  lay. 
Bid  without  tear  or  blush  survey. 
And  censure  each  majestic  grace 
That  still  adorned  that  breatiiless  fece : 
Yet  he  with  sword  conW  domineer 
Where  dawning  light  does  first  appear 
From  rays  of  Phoebus ;  and  conmiand 
Through  bis  whole  course,  ev*n  to  that  strand 
Wheife  he,  abhorring  such  a  sight, 
Sinks  in  the  watery  gloom  of  night: 
Yet  he  could  death  and  terronr  throw. 
Where  ThuU  starves  in  northern  snow; 
Where  southern  beats  do  fiercely  pass 
O'er  burning  sands  that  melt  to  glass. 

Fond  hopes !  cophl  hei^  of  power  i 
The  mad  excess  of  Nero's  rage? 
Hard  is  the  £ite,  when  subjects  find 
The  swoid  w^ust  to  poison  join'd ! 


AD  AMICUM. 

Psmvs  ab  Augliaeis,  Carotins  Tjmtus'  in  oras, 
Pilladias  aites  secum,  cytharamque  sonantcm 
Attulit ;  ast  illi  comites  Pamassido  una 
Adfeniunt,  autorque  via^  consuhis  Apollo: 
Die  idem  sparsos  long2  lat^ue  colonos 
Legibus  in  coetus  equis,  atque  oppida  cogit; 
Hinc  hominum  moUiri  anunos,  bine  mercibus  optis 
Crescerc  divitias  et  surgere  tecta  deornm. 
Tatibus  aospiciis  doctae  conduntur  Athens, 
Sic  byrsa  ingeotem  Didonis  crevit  in  urbem 
Cartfasgo  regum  domitrix ;  sic  aurea  Roma 
Oibe  triumphato  nitidum  caput  intulit  astrit* 

!  Hijor  Tynte,  governor  of  Carolina. 


ULYSSES  AND  TIRESIAS, 

VLT88B8. 

Tell  me,  old  prophet,  tell  me  how. 
Estate  when  sunk,  and  podLetiow. 
What  subtle  arts,  what  secret  ways. 
May  the  desponding  ibrtune  raise  } 
You  laugh :  thus  misery  is  scom'dt 

TUtlSIAt. 

Sure  'tis  enough,  you  are  retnm'd 
Home  by  your  wit,  and  view  agai^ 
Your  farm  of  Ithac,  and  wife  Pen. 

I7LT88ES. 

Sage  friend,  whose  word  »s  a  law  to  me^ 
My  want  and  nakedness  you  see : 
The  sparks  who  made  my  wife  such  ofi^. 
Have  left  me  nothing  in  my  co^rs: 
They  've  kill'd  my  oxen,  sheep,  and  geese^ 
Eat  up  my  bacon  and  my  cheese. 
Lineage  and  virtue,  at  this  push. 
Without  the  gelt,  's  not  worth  a  mriu 

TIRB8LU. 

Why,  not  to  mince  the  matter  more^ 
You  are  averse  to  being  poor  ; 
Therefore  find  out  some  rich  old  cufl^ 
That  never  thinks  he  has  enou^ : 
Have  you  a  swan,  a  turkey-pie. 
With  woodcocks,  thither  let  them  fly. 
The  first-fruits  of  3rour  early  spring. 
Not  to  the  gods,  but  to  him  bring. 
Though  he  a  foundling  bastard  be. 
Convict  of  frequent  peijury ; 
His  bands  with  brother's  bi(X)d  imbrued. 
By  justice  for  that  crime  pursued  ; 
Never  the  wall,  when  ask^  refuse. 
Nor  lose  your  friiend,  to  save  your  shoes. 

ULYBSBt. 

nVixt  Damas  and  the  kennel  go ! 
Which  IS  the  filthiest  of  the  two  } 
Befbre  Troy-town  it  was  not  so. 
There  with  the  best  I  ufd  to  strive. 

TIRSSIA8. 

Why,  by  thai  meant  y(m11  never  thrive. 

I7LTMBI. 

It  win  be  very  haid,  that'l  true : 
Ym  I'li  my  g^nerom  mind  fiibdu«w 
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TRANSLATION  FROM  TASSO, 

CANTO  III.  ST.  3. 

So  when  bold  mariners,  whom  hopes  of  ore 
Have  urg*d  to  seek  some  unfrequented  shore ; 
Tlie  sea  grown  high,  and  pole  unknown,  do  find 
How  fklse  is  every  wave,  and  treacherous  every 

wind! 
If  wish'drfbr  land  some  happier  si^t  descries, 
Distant  huzzas,  saluting  clamours,  rise : 
Each  striyes  to  show  his  mate  th'  approaching  bay, 
Foi;get8  past  danger,  and  the  tedious  way. 


FROM  HESIOD. 

Whbw  Saturn  reignM  in  Heaven,  his  subjects  here 
Arrayed  with  godly  virtues  did  appear ; 
Care,  pain,  old  age,  and  grief,  were  banish'd  far. 
With  all  the  dread  of  laws  and  doubtful  war: 
But  cheerful  friendship,  mix'd  with  innocence. 
Feasted  their  understanding  and  their  sense. 
Nature  abounded  with  uncnvicd  store, 
Till  their  discretest  wits  could  ask  no  more  ; 
-And  when,  by  Fate,  they  came  to  breathe  their  last. 
Dissolved  in  sleep  their  flitting  vitals  passed. 
Then  to  much  happier  mansions  they  remov*d. 
There  prais*d  their  god,  and  Were  by  him  bcloy*d. 


THAME  AND  ISIS. 

So  tbe  god  Thame,  as  through  some  pond  he  glides. 
Into  tbe  arms  of  wandering  isis  slides : 
His  strength,  her  softness,  in  one  bed  combine. 
And  both  with  bands  inextricable  join. 
-  Now  no  cerulean  nymph,  or  sea  god,  knows. 
Where  Isis,  or  where  Thame,  distinctly  flows ; 
But  with  a  lasting  charm  they  blend  their  stream. 
Producing  one  imperial  river — ^Thame. 


I  WAKED,  SPEAKING  THESE  OUT  OF  A  DREAM  IN 
THE  MORNING. 

NatCRE  a  thousand  ways  complains, 
A  thousand  words  express  her  pains: 
But  for  her  laughter  has  but  three, 
Ajid  very  small  ones.  Ha,  ha,  hel 


THE  STUMBLING  BLOCK. 

PROM  CLAUOIAN'S  RUFINUS*. 

Twenty  contuidrums  have  of  late 

Been  buzzing  in  my  addle  pate. 

If  earthly  things  are  ruPd  by  Heaven, 

Or  matters  go  at  six  and  seven, 

The  coach  without  a  coachman  driven  ? 

A  pilot  at  the  helm  to  guide, 

Or  the  ship  left  to  wind  and  tide  ? 

A  great  first  cause  to  be  ador'd. 

Or  whether  all's  a  lottery-boanl? 

;  See  a  ierious  tnnslatioD,  abgyei  p,  S87f 


*  For  when,  in  viewfaig  Nature*!  6ic«y 
I  spy  so  regular  a  grace ! 
So  just  a  symmetry  of  features. 
From  stem  to  stem,  in  a\\  her  creatures  t 
When  on  the  boistrous  sea  I  think. 
How  tis  confin'd  like  any  sink ! 
How  siunmer,  winter,  spring,  and  fall. 
Dance  round  in  so  exact  a  bawl! 
How,  like  a  chequer,  day  and  night. 
One's  mark'd  with  black,  and  one  withwbite! 

Suoth  I,  "  I  keii  it  well  from  hence, 
There's  a  presidiug  influence! 
Which  wont  permit  the  rambling  stars 
To  fall  together  by  the  ears : 
Which  oilers  still  the  proper  season 
For  hay  and  oats,  and  beans  and  peasen: 
Which  trims  the  Sun  with  its  own  beams; 
Whilst  the  Moon  ticks  for  her*s,  it  seems, 
And,  as  ashamM  of  the  disgrace. 
Unmasks  but  seldom  all  her  face  : 
Which  bouiMls  the  ocean  within  banks. 
To  hinder  all  its  mad-cap  pranks: 
Which  does  the  globe  to  an  axle  fit. 
Like  wheel  to  nave,  or  joint  to  spit! 
'*  But  then  again !  How  can  it  be 
Whilst  such  vast  tracks  of  earth  we  see 
0*er-run  by  barbarous  tyranny ! 
Vile  sycophants  in  clover  bless'd  ; 
Whilst  patriots  with  duke  Humphry  feast, 
Brow-beaten,  buOied,  and  oppressed ! 
Pimps  rais'd  to  honour,  ricb^  rale ; 
Whilst  he,  who  seems  to  be  a  tool. 
Is  the  priest's  knave,  the  placeman's  fool!" 

This  whimsical  phsenomenon. 
Confounding  all  my  pro  and  con^ 
Bamboozles  the  account  again. 
And  draws  me  nolem  voieat  in. 

Like  a  press'd  soldier,  to  espouse 
The  sceptic's  hypothetic  cause : 

Who  Kent  will  to  a  codling  lay  us, 
Tliat  cross-or-pile  refin'd  the  chaos; 
That  jovial  atoms  once  did  dance. 

And  form'd  this  merry  orb  by  chance. 

No  art  or  skill  were  taken  up. 

But  all  fell  oiit  as  round  as  hoop! 

A  vaaaott  's  another  maxim; 

Where,  he  brags,  experience  backs  him: 

Denying  that  all  space  is  full, 
*  From  inside  of  a  Tory's  skull. 

As  to  a  deity ;  his  tenet 

Swears  by  it,  there  is  nothing  in  it  ^ 

Else  'tis  too  busy,  or  too  idle. 

With  our  poor  bagatelles  to  med<ne. 
Anna 's  a  curb  to  lawless  Loois, 

Which  as  illustrious  as  true  is; 

Her  victories  o*er  despotic  right. 

That  passive  non-resisting  bite. 

Have  brought  this  mystery  to  l%bt: 

Have  fairly  made  the  riddle  out. 

And  answer'd  all  the  squeamish  doubt; 

Hare  clear'd  tbe  regency  on  high. 

From  every  presumptuous  why. 
No  more  I  boggle  as  before. 

But  with  full  confidence  adore  ; 

Plain,  as  nose  on  face,  expounding 

All  this  intricate  dumb-founding; 

Which  to  the  mean'st  conception  is. 

As  followeth  hereunder,  viz. 
'*  Tyrants  mount  but  like  a  meteor, 
To  make  tiieir  bvuUoD^  fidl  the  gratn;* 
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EPISTLE  TO  MR.  GODDAW). 


•    THE  GARDEN  PLOT.    1709. 

When  Nabotb's  vineyard  look*d  so  fine. 

The  kins  cri«*  ow^»  "  Would  this  were  milie!'' 

And  yet  no  reason  could  prevail. 

To  bring  the  owners  to  a  sale ; 

Jezabel  saw,  with  haughty  pride. 

How  Ahab  griev'd  to  be  dicnied: 

And  thus  accosted  him  with  scorn, 

"  Shan  Naboth  make  a  monarch  mourn  ? 

A  king,  and  weep !  The  ground  *s  your  own : 

1  'H  vest  th^  garden  in  the  crown.** 

With  that  she  batch*d  a  plot,  and  made 

Poor  Naboth  answer  with  his  bead. 

And  when  his  harmless  blood  was  spilt. 

The  ground  became  the  forfeit  of  his  guilt 

Poor  Hall,  renowned  for  comely  hair. 
Whose  hands  perhaps  were  not  so  iair. 
Yet  bad  a  Jezabel  as  near. 
Hall,  of  small  scripture-conversation. 
Yet  howe'er  Hungerford's  quotation. 
By  some  strange  accident  bad  got 
The  story  of  this  garden  plot; 
Wisely  foresaw  he  might  have  reason 
To  dread  a  modem  bill  of  treason. 
If  Jezabel  should  please  to  want 
His  small  addition  to  her  grant ; 
Therefore  resolved  in  bumble  aort 
To  begin  first,  and  make  bis  court; 
And,  seeing  nothing  else  would  do. 
Gave  a  third  part,  to  save  the  other  twOb 


EPISTLE   TO  MR.  GODDARD'; 

WRITTEN  BY  DR.  KINO, 

IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  REVIEW. 

To  Windsor  Canon,  his  well-chosen  friend. 
The  just  Review  does  kindest  greeting  send, 
1  >ve  found  the  man  by  Nature's  gift  desigo'd 
To  please  my  ear  and  captivate  my  mind. 
By  sjrmpatby  the  eager  passions  move. 
And  strike  my  soul  with  wonder  and  with  love ! 
Happy  that  place,  where  much  less  care  is  had 
To  save  the  virtuous,  than  protect  the  bad  ; 

*  Taken  from  an  admirable  banter  of  our  au- 
thor's, entituled,  Two  Friendly  Letters  from  ho- 
nest Tom  Boggy,  to  the  rev.  Mr.  Goddard,  Canon 
of  Windsor,  very  proper  to  be  tacked  to  the 
canon*8  sermoo;  first  printed  in  8vo,  1710.  This 
sermon  (full  of  high  treason  against  high-diurcb, 
hereditary  right,  and  Sacbeverell)  was  entituled, 
The  Guilt,  Mischief,  and  Aggravation  of  Censure; 
set  for^  in  a  Sermon  preached  in  St.  George's 
Chapel  within  her  Miyc^ty's  Castte  of  Windsor, 
oo^ Sunday  the  «3th  Of  June,  ITIO.  By  Thomas 
Qoddaid,  A.M.  Canon  of  Windsor.  London, 
.^printed  §OK  B.  lintot,  ITW.p-^Mr.  Goddard  was 
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Where  pastors  must  their  stubborn  flock  obey, 
Or  that  be  thought  a  scandal  >vhich  they  say : 
For,  should  a  sin,  by  some  grand  sotil  belov  d. 
Chance  with  an  aukwaid  zeal  to  be  reprovM, 
And  tender  conscience  meet  the  fatal  curse. 
Of  hardening  by  reproof,  and  growing  worse : 
When  things  to  such  extremities  are  brought, 
»Tis  not  the  sinner*s,  but  the  teacher's,  fiwlt. 
With  great  men*s  wickedness,  then,  rest  content* 
And  give  them  their  own  leisure  to  repent ; 
Whilst  their  own  head-strong  will  alone  must  curb 

them, 
And  nothing  vex,  or  venture  to  disturb  them, 
Lest  they  should  lose  their  favour  in  the  court. 
And  no  otie  but  themselves  be  sorry  for  h. 
Were  I  in  panegyric  vers'd  like  you, 
I*d  bring  whole  offerings  to  your  merit  due. 
You*ve  gain*d  the  conquest ;  and  I  freely  own. 
Dissenters  may  by  churchnken  be  outgone. 
Though  once  we  seemed  to  be  at  such  a  distance. 
Yet  both  concentre  in  divine  resistance : 
Both  teach  what  kings  must  do  when  subjects  fight. 
And  both  disclaim  hereditary  right. 
By  Jove's  command,  two  eagles  took  their  flight. 
One  from  the  east,  the  source  of  infant  light. 
The  other  from  the  west,  that  bed  of  night 
The  birds  of  thunder  both  at  Delphi  meet. 
The  centre  of  the  world,  and  Wlsdom*8  seat. 
So,  by  a  power  not  decent  here  to  name. 
To  one  fiixt  point  our  various  notions  came. 
Your  thoughu  from  Oxford  and  from  Windsor 
flew,  [Review*. 

Whilst  shop  and  meeting-house  brought  forth 
I  Your  brains  fierce  eloquence  and  logic  tried. 
My  humbler  strain  choice  socks  and  stockings 
Yet  in  our  common  principles  we  meet,     [cried; 
You  sinking  from  the  head,  1  rising  from  the  feet. 

Pardon  a  hasty  Muse,  ambitious  grown, 
T*  extol  a  merit  fcr  beyond  his  own. 
For,  though  a  moderate  paintc^r  cant  command 
The  stroke  of  Titian's  or  of  RaphaePs  hand: 
Yet  their  transcendent  works  his  fancy  raise ; 
And  there 's  some  skill  in  knowing  takal  to  praise. 

ittitalled  canon  May  S6, 1707,  and  was  also  rector 
of  Si.  Bennet  Finch,  London.  He  published  a 
dOth  of  January  sermon,  in  4to,  1703;  and  The 
Mercy  of  God  to  this  Church  and  Kingdom,  ex- 
emplified in  the  several  Instances  of  it,  from  the 
Beginning  of  the  Reformation  down  to  the  present 
Time.  A  Sermon  preached  in  St.  George's  Chapel 
at  Windsor,  on  Tuesday  the  7th  of  November, 
the  Day  of  Thanksgiving,  1710,  8va  They  were 
all  reprinted  in  1715,  with  three  others,  under 
the  title  of  Six  Sermons  on  several  Occasions, 
Svo.    M 

>  A  well-known  political  paper  by  De  Foe,  in 
,  which  Mr.  Ooddard's  sermon  was  immoderately 
commended.  See  a  4ong  account  of  this  writer, 
and  of  Ridpath  and  T^tchin  his  associates,  in  the 
Supplement  to  Swift.    N. 
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THE 


LIFE, OF  SPRAT. 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


Thomas  Spb[at  was  bom  in  1636,  at  Tallatoa  in  Devonshire,  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man; and  ha^ng  been  edacated,  as  he  telb  of  himself,  not  at  Westminster  or  Eton, 
bat  at  a  little  school  by  the  church-yard  side,  became  a  commoner  of  Wadham  College 
in  Oxford  m  l651 ;  and,  being  chosen  scholar  next  year,  proceeded  through  the  usual 
academical  course;  and,  in  l657»  became  master  of  arts.  He  obtained  a  fellowship, 
and  commenced  poet. 

In  1659,  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Oliver  was  published,  with  those  of  Diyden  and 
Waller.  In  his  dedication  to  Dr.  Wilkins,  he  appears  a  very  willing  and  liberal  enco-« 
miast,  both  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  He  implores  his  patron's  excuse  of  hb  verses, 
both  as  falling  '^  so  infinitely  below  the  full  and  sublime  genius  of  that  excellent  poet 
who  made  this  way  of  writing  free  of  our  nation,"  and  being  ^*  so  little  equal  and  pro* 
portioned  to  the  renown  of  a  prince  on  whom  they  were  written ;  such  great  actions 
and  lives  deserving  to  be  the  subject  of  the  noblest  pens  and  most  divine  phansies." 
He  proceeds :  "  Having  so  long  experienced  your  care  and  indulgence,  and  been  formed, 
as  it  were,  by  your  own  hands,  not  to  entitle  you  to  any  thing  which  my  meanness  pro- 
duces would  be  n^t  only  injustice,  but  sacrilege.^' 

He  published,  the  same  year,  a  poem  on  the  Plague  of  Athens ;  a  subject  of  which  it 
b  not  easy  to  say  what  could  recommend  it.  To  these  he  added  afterwards  a  poem  09 
Mr.  Cowley's  death. 

After  the  Restoration  he  took  orders,  and  by  Cowley's  recommendation  was  made 
chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he  b  said  to  have  helped  in  writing  the 
Rehearsal.     He  was  likewise  diaplain  to  the  king. 

As  he  was  the  favourite  of  Wilkins,  at  whose  house  began  those  philosophical  con- 
ferences and  inquiries  which  m  time  produced  the  Royal  Society,  he  was  consequently 
engaged  m  the  same  studies,  and  became  one  of  the  fellows;  and  when,  after  their  in- 
corporation, something  seemed  neeessaiy  to  reconcile  the  public  to  the  new  institution, 
he  undertook  to  write  its  history,  which  he  publbhed  in  l6f)7.  This  b  one  of  the  few 
books  which  selection  of  sentiment  and  elegance  of  diction  have  been  able  to  preserve, 
though  written  upon  a  subject  flux  and  transitory.    The  Hbtory  of  the  Royal  Socie^ 
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is  now  read,  not  with  the  wish  to  know  what  they  were  then  domg,  but  hem  Hnat 

Transactions  are  exhibited  by  Sprat. 

In  the  next  year  he  published  Observations  on  Sorbiere's  Voyage  into  England,  m  « 
Lettt^r  to  Mr.  Wren.  This  is  a  work  not  ill  performed;  but  perhaps  rewarded  with  at 
least  its  full  proportion  of  praise. 

In  1668,  he  published  Cowley's  Latin  poems,  and  prefixed  in  Latin  the  life  of  the 
author;  which  he  afterwards  amplified,  and  placed  before  Cowley *s  Engliab  works, 
which  were  by  will  committed  to  liis  care. 

Ecclesiastical  benefices  now  fell  fast  upon  him.  In  1668,  he  became  a  prebendary 
of  Westminster,  and  had  afterwards  the  churclrof  St.  M ai^garet,  adjoining  to  the  Abbey. 
He  was,  m  168O,  made  canon  of  Windsor;  in  l683,  dean  of  Westminster;  and,  in 
l6Sh  bishop  of  Rochester. 

The  court  having  thus  a  claim  to  his  diligence  and  gratitude,  he  was  required  to 
write  the  history  of  the  Rye-house  Plot;  -and,  m  1685,  published  A  true  Account 
.  and  Declaration  of  the  horrid  Conspiracy  against  the  late  King,  hb  present  Majesty, 
and  the  present  Government ;  a  performance  which  he  thought  convenient,  after  the 
Revolution,  to  extenuate  and  excuse. 

The  same  year,  being  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  king,  he  was  made  dean  of  the 
chapel-royal ;  and,  the  year  afterwards,  received  the  last  proof  of  his  master's  con- 
fidence, by  being  appointed  one  of  the  conuuissioners  for  ecdesiastical  afiairs.  On  the 
critical  day  when  the  Declaration  distinguished  the  true  sons  of  the  church  of  England, 
he  stood  neuter,  and  permitted  it  to  be  read  at  Westminster ;  but  pressed  none  to 
violate  his  conscience;  and, ^ when  the  bishop  of  London  was  brought  before  them, 
gave  his  voice  in  his  favour. 

Thus  far  he  sufiered  interest  or  obedience  to  carry  him ;  but  further  he  refused  to 
go.  When  he  found  that  the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission  were  to  be  exercised 
against  Uiose  who  had  refused  the  declaration,  he  wrote  to  the  lords,  and  other  com* 
missioners,  a  formal  profession  of  his  unwillingness  to  exercise  that  authority  any  longer, 
and  withdrew  himself  from  tiiem.  After  they  had  read  his  letter,  they  acyoumed  for 
six  months,  and  scarcely  ever  met  afterwards. 

When  king  James  was  frighted  away,  and  a  new  government  was  to  be  settied.  Sprat 
was  one  of  thQse  who  considered,  in  a  conference,  the  great  question.  Whether  the 
crown  was  vacant  ?  and  manfully  spoke  in  favour  of  his  old  master. 

He  compHed,  however,  with  the  new  establishment,  and  was  left  unmolested ;  but, 
in  1692,  a  strange  attack  was  made  upon  him  by  one  Robert  Young  and  Stephen 
Blackhead,  both  men  convicted  of  infampus  crimes,  and  both,  wiien  the  scheme  was  laid, 
prisoners  in  Newgate.  These  men  drew  up  an  Association,  in  wliich  they  whose  names 
were  subscribed  declared  their  resolution  to  restore  king  James,  to  seize  the  priitcess  of 
Orange  dead  or  alive,  and  to  be  ready  with  thirty  thousand  men  to  meet  king  James 
when  he  should  land.  To  thi^  tiiey  put  the  names  of  Sancroft,  Sprat,  Marlhoroughy 
Salisbury,  and  others.  The  copy  of  Dr.  Sprat's  name  was  obtained  by  a  fictitious  re- 
quest, to  which  an  answer  in  his  own  hand  was  desued.  His  hand  was  copied  so  well, 
that  he  confessed  it  might  have  deceived  himself.  Blackhead,  who  had  carried  the 
letter,  bemg  sent  again  with  a  plausible  message,  was  very  curious  to  see  the  house, 
and  particularly  importunate  to  be  let  into  the  study ;  where,  as  is  supposed,  he  de- 
signed to  leave  the  Association.  This,  however^  was  denied  him ;  and  he  dropped  it  01 
a  flower-pot  in  the  parlour. 
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Yoang  now  laid  an  information  before  the  privy  council ;  and  May  7,  1692,  the 
bishop  was  arrested,  and  kept  at  a  messenger's  under  a  strict  guard  eleven  days.  His 
house  was  searched,  and  directions  were  given  that  the  flower-pots  should  be  inspected. 
The  messengers,  however,  missed  the  room  in  which  the  paper  was  left.  Blackhead 
went  therefore  a  third  time;  and  finding  his  paper  where  he  had  left  it,  brought  it 
away. 

llie  bishq>,  having  been  enlarged,  was,  on  June  the  10th  and  13th,  examined  again 
before  the  privy  council,  and  confronted  with  his  accusers.  Young  persisted,  with  • 
the  mo6t  obdurate  impudence,  against  the  strongest  evidence ;  but  tlie  resolution  of 
Blackhead  by  degrees  gave  way.  There  remained  at  last  no  doubt  of  the  bishop's  in- 
nocence, who,  with  great  prudence  and  diligence,  traced  the  progress,  and  detected 
the  characters  of  the  two  informers,  and  published  an  account  of  his  own  examination 
and  deliverance ;  which  made  sudi  an  impression  upon  hun,  that  he  commemorated  it 
through  life  by  an  yearly  day  of  thanksgiving. 

With  what  hope,  or  what  interest,  the  villains  had  contrived  an  accusation^  which 
they  must  know  themselves  utterly  unable  to  prove,  was  never  discovered. 

After  this,  he  passed  his  days  in  the  quiet  exercise  of  his  function.  When  the 
cause  of  Sacheverell  put  the  public  in  commotion,  he  honestly  appeared  among  the 
friends  of  the  church.     He  lived  to  his  seventy-ninth  year,  and  died  May  20,  If  13. 

Burnet  is  not  very  favourable  to  his  memory;  but  he  and  Burnet  were  old  rivals. 
On  some  public  occasion  they  both  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
prevailed  in  those  days  an  indecent  custom  :  when  the  preacher  touched  any  favourite 
topic  m  a  manner  that  dehghted  his  audience,  theu*  approbation  was  expressed  by  a 
loud  hum,  continued  in  pr(^rtion  to  their  zeal  or  pleasure.  When  Burnet  preached, 
part  of  his  congr^tion  hummed  so  loudly  and  so  long,  that  he  sat  down  to  eqjoy  it, 
and  rubbed  his  face  with  his  handkerchief.  When  Sprat  preached,  he  likewise  was 
honoured  with  the  like  animati^  hum ;  but  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  congrega* 
tion,  and  cried,  '<  Peace,  peace,  I  pray  you  peace." 

This  I  was  told  in  my  youth  by  my  father,  an  old  man,  who  had  been  no  careless 
observer  of  the  passages  of  those  times. 

Burnet's  sermon,  says  Sahnon,  was  remarkable  for  sedition,  and  Sprat's  for  loyalty. 
Bnmet  had  the  thanks  of  the  house;  Sprat  had  no  thanks,  but  a  good  living  from  the 
king,  which,  he  said,  was  of  as  much  value  as  the  thanks  of  the  commons. 

The  works  of  Sprat,  besides  his  few  poems,  are.  The  History  of  the  Royal  Society, 
The  Life  of  Cowley,  The  Answer  to  Sorbiere,  The  History  of  the  Rye-house  Plot,  The 
Relation  of  hb  own  Examination,  and  a  volume  of  Sermons.  I  have  heard  it  observed, 
with  great  justness,  that  every  book  is  of  a  diflferent  kind,  and  that  each  has  its  distinct 
sod  characteri&tical  excellence. 

My  business  is  only  with  his  poems.  He  considered  Cowley  as  a  model ;  and  sup- 
posed that,  as  he  was  imitated,  perfection  was  approached.  Nothmg,  therefore,  but 
Pindaric  liberty  was  to  be  expected.  There  is  m  his  few  productions  no  want  of  such 
conceits  as  he  thought  excellent ;  and  of  those  our  judgment  may  be  settled  by  the 
first  that  q>pears  m  his  praise  of  CromweU,  where  be  says,  that  Cromwell's  '<  fame,  like 
muiy  will  grow  white  as  it  grows  old/' 
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TO   THE  REVEREND 

DOCTOR    WILKINS, 

WARDEN  OF  WADHAM  COLLEGE  IN  OXFORa 


SIR, 


oEEiNO  you  are  pleased  to  think  fit  that  these  papers  should  come  into  the 
public,  which  were  at  first  designed  to  live  only  in  a  desk/ or  some  private 
friend's  hands ;  I  humbly  take  the  boldness  to  commit  them  to  the  security 
which  your  name  and  protection  will  give  them  with  the  most  knowing  part 
of  the  world.  There  are  two  things  especially  in  which  they  stand  in  need  of 
your  defence :  one  is,  that  they  fall  so  infinitely  below  the  full  and  lofty  genius 
of  that  excellent  poet,  who  made  this  way  of  writing  free  of  our  nation :,  the 
other,  that  they  are  so  little  proportioned  and  equal  to  the  renown  of  that 
prince  on  whom  they  were  written.  Such  great  actions  and  lives  deserving 
rather  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  noblest  pens  and  divine  fancies,  than  of  such 
small  beginners  and  weak  essayers  in  poetry  as  myself.  Against  these  dan- 
gerous prejudices,  there  remains  no  other  shield,  than  the  universal  esteem 
and  authority  which  your  judgment  and  approbation  carries  with  it.  The 
right  you  have  to  them,  sir,  is  not  only  on  the  account  of  the  relation  you  had 
to  this  great  person,  nor  of  the  general  favour  which  all  arts  receive  from  you ; 
but  more  particularly  by  reason  of  that  obligation  and  zeal  with  which  I  am 
bound  to  dedicate  myself  to  your  service :  for,  having  been  a  long  time  the  ob- 
ject  of  your  care  and  indulgence  towards  the  advantage  of  my  studies  and 
fortune,  having  been  moulded  as  it  were  by  your  own  hands,  and  formed  un« 
der  your  government,  not  to  entitj^e  you  to  any  thing  which  my  meanness  pro. 
duces,  would  not  only  be  injustice,  but  sacrilege :  so  that  if  there  be  any  thing 
here  tolerably  said,  which  deserves  pardon,  it  is  yours,  sir,  as  well  as  he,  who  is, 

your  most  devoted, 

and  obliged  servant, 

THO.  SPRAT. 
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TO  TBB  HAPPT  MBMOBT  OF 
THE  LATE   LORD   PROTECTOR. 

'nniS  true,  great  name,  thou  art  tecure 

-^    From  the  forfet^Vilness  and  rage 
Of  Death,  or  Envy,  or  devouring  Age ; 
Thou  canst  the  force  and  teeth  of  Time  endure : 
Thy  feme,  like  men,  the  elder  it  doth  grow. 

Will  of  itaelf  turn  whiter  too. 

Without  what  needless  art  can  do ; 
Will  live  beyond  thy  breath,  beyond  thy  hearse. 
Though  it  were  never  heard  or  sung  in  verse. 

Without  oar  help  thy  memory  is  safe; 

They  only  want  an  epitaph. 

That  do  remain  alone 

Alive  in  an  inscription, 
Remember'd  only  on  the  brass,  or  marble-stone. 
Tis  an  in  vain  what  we  can  do : 

AH  oar  roses  and  perfumes 

Will  but  officious  folly  show. 

And  piou4  nothings  to  such  mighty  tombs. 

An  oar  incense,  gums  and  balm. 

Are  but  unnecessary  duties  here : 

The  poets  may  their  spices  spare. 
Their  costly  numbers,  and  their  tuneful  feet: 
That  need  not  be  embalm'd,  which  of  itself  is  sweet 
We  know  to  praise  thee  is  a  dangerous  proof 

Of  our  obedience  and  our  love : 

For  when  the  Sun  and  fire  meet. 

The  one's  extinguished  quite : 
Afxl  yet  the  other  never  is  more  bright* 

So  they  that  write  of  thee  and  join 

Their  feeble  names  with  thine ; 
Their  weaker  sparks  with  thy  illustrious  light. 

Will  lose  themselves  in  that  ambitious  thought; 

And  yet  no  fiune  to  thee  from  hence  be  broagbt. 

We  know,  bless'd  spirit,  thy  mighty  name 

Wants  no  addition  of  another's  beam; 

It's  for  our  pens  too  high,  and  full  of  theme : 
The  Muses  are  made  great  by  thee,  not  thou  by 

Thy  fame's  eternal  lamp  will  live,  [them. 

And  in  thy  sacred  urn  survive. 
Without  the  food  of  oil,  which  we  can  give, 
lis  true;  but  yet  our  duty  calls  our  songs  ; 

Duty  commands  our  tongues : 


Though  thou  want  not  our  praises,  we 

Are  not  excus'd  for  what  we  owe  to  thee  ; 
For  so  men  from  religion  are  not  freed. 

But  from  the  altars  clouds  must  rise. 

Though  Heaven  itself  doth  nothing  need. 
And  though  the  gods  don't  wantao  earthly  sacrifice; 
[  Great  life  of  wonders,  whose  each  year 

Full  of  new  miracles  did  appear ! 

Whose  every  month  might  be 

Alone  a  chronicle,  or  history! 

Others  great  actions  are 

But  thinly  scatter'd  here  and  thert ;' 

At  best,  but  all  one  single  star; 

But  thine  the  milky-way. 
All  one  continued  light,  of  undistingaish'd  day; 
They  throng'd  so  close,  that  nought  else  could  be 
seen, 

Scarce  any  common  sky  did  come  between : 

What  shall  I  say,  or  where  begin  } 
Thou  may'st  in  double  shapes  be  shown 
Or  in  thy  arms,  or  in  thy  gown ; 
Dke  Jove,  somethnes  with  warlike  thunder,  and 
Sometimes  with  peaceful  sceptre  in  bis  hand; 

Or  in  the  field,  or  on  the  throne. 
In  what  thy  head,  or  what  thy  arm  hath  done. 

All  that  thou  didst  was  so  refin'd. 

So  full  of  substance,  and  so  strongly  join'd. 

So  pare,  so  weighty  gold. 

That  the  least  grain  of  it. 

If  fully  spread  and  beat. 
Would  many  leaves  and  mighty  volumes  hold. 

Before  thy  name  was  publish'd,  and  whilst  yet   - 

Thou  only  to  thyself  wert  great. 

Whilst  yet  the  happy  bud 
'  Was  not  qaite  seen  or  nnderstood. 
It  then  sure  signs  of  future  greatness  show'd : 

Then  thy  domestic  worth 

Did  tell  the  world  what  it  would  be. 

When  it  should  fit  occasion  see. 
When  a  full  spring  should  call  it  fbrtb : 
As  bodies  in  the  dark  and  night 
Have  the  same  colours,  the  same  red  and  white. 

As  in  the  open  day  and  light; 

The  Sun  doth  only  show 
That  they  are  bright,  not  nudLe  tlieiii  ao. 
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So  whilst  but  private  walk  did  know 

What  we  to  such  a  mighty  mind  should  owe. 

Then  the  same  virtues  did  appear, 
Though  in  a  leas  and  more  contracted  sphere. 
As  full,  though  not  as  large  as  since  they  were: 

^nd  like  great  rivers'  fountains,  though, 

At  first  so  deep  thou  didst  not  go: 
Though  then  thine  was  not  so  enlarged  a  flood; 
Yet  when  'twas  little,  'twas  as  clear,  as  good, 

Tis  true  thou  was  not  bom  unto  a  crown, 
Thy  sceptre's  not  thy  father's,  but  thy  own; 
Thy  purple  was  not  made  at  once  in  haste. 
But  after  many  other  colours  past. 
It  took  thf  deepest  princely  dye  at  last 
Thou  didst  begin  with  lesser  cares, 
And  private  thoughts  took  up  thy  private  years: 
Those  hands  which  were  ordain'd  by  Fates 
To  change  the  world  and  alter  states, 
Practis'd  at  first  that  vast  design 
On  meaner  things  with  equal  mien*. ' 
That  soul,  which  should  so  many  sceptres  sway, 
To  whom  so  many  kingdoms  should  obey, 
Leara'd  first  to  rule  in  a  domestic  way: 
So  government  itself  began 

From  fiunily,  and  single  man» 
Was  by  the  small  relation  first 

Of  husband  and  of  father  nnrs'd. 
And  from  those  less  beginnings  past. 
To  Spread  itself  o'er  all  the  world  at  last 

But  when  thy  country  (then  almost  enthrall'd) 
Thy  virtue  and  thy  courage  call'dj 

When  England  did  thy  arms  entreat, 
Andt  had  been  sin  in  thee  not  to  be  great: 

When  every  stream,  i^nd  every  flood. 
Was  a  true  vein  of  earth,  and  run  with  blood: 

When  unus'd  arms,  and  unknown  war, 

Fill'd  every  place,  and  every  ear; 
When  the  great  storms  and  dismal  night 

Did  all  the  Und  affright; 
'Twas  time  for  thee  to  bring  forth  all  our  light. 

Thou  left'st  thy  Qiore  delightful  peace. 

Thy  private  life  and  better  ease; 
Then  down  thy  steel  and  armour  took. 
Wishing  that  it  still  hung  upon  the  hook: 
When  Death  had  got  a  large  commission  out. 
Throwing  the  arrows  and  her  sting  about; 
Then  thou  (as  once  the  healing  serpent  rose) 

Watt  lifM  up,  not  for  thyself  but  us. 

Thy  country  wounded  was,. and  sick,  before 
Thy  wars  and  arms  did  her  restore : 
Thou  know'st  where  the  disease  did  lie, 
And,  like  the  cure  of  sympathy. 
The  strong  aud  certain  remedy 
Unto  the  weapon  didst  apply; 

Tbou  didst  not  draw  tbe  sword,  and  so 
Away  the  scabbard  throw. 
As  if  thy  country  shou'd 
Be  the  inheritance  of  Mars  and  blood : 

But  that,  when  the  great  work  was  spun,    > 

War  in  itself  should  be  undone : 
,  That  peace  might  land  again  upon  the  shore. 
Richer  and  better  than  before: 
The  husbandmen  no  steel  shall  know, 
None  but;  the  useful  iron  of  the  pMugh; 
That  bays  might  creep  on  every  spear: 
And  though  our  sky  was  overspread 
With  a  destructive  red, 

*Twas  but  till  tbou  our  Sun  didst  in  fi^  light  appear. 


When  Ajax  dy'd,  the  purple  blood. 
That  from  his  gaping  wound  had  flov'd, 
Turn*d  into  letter,  every  leaf 
Had  on  it  wrote  his  epitaph : 
So  from  that  crimson  flo>od, 
Which  thou  by  fate  of  times  weit  led 

Unwillingly  to  shed, 
Ijetters  and  learning  rose,  and  arts  reoev'd: 

Thou  fbught'st,  not  out  of  envy,  hope,  or  fasie^ 
But  to  refine  the  church  and  state ; 
And  like  the  Romans,  whate'er  thou 
In  the  field  of  Mars  didst  mow. 

Was,  that  a  holy  island  hence  might  grow. 

Thy  wars,  as  rivers  raised  by  a  shower. 

Which  wdcome  clouds  do  pour. 

Though  they  at  first  may  seem 

To  carry  all  away  with  an  eniaged  stfesm; 
Yet  did  not  happen  that  they  might  destioy, 
Or  the  better  parts  annoy. 
But  all  the  filth  and  mud  to  scour. 
And  leave  behind  another  slinoe,. 

To  give  a  birth  to  a  more  happy  power. 

In  fields  unconquer'd,  and  so  well 

Thou  didst  in  battles  and  in  arms  excel; 

That  steely  arms  themselves  mi^t  be 

Worn  out  in  war  as  soon  as  thee; 
Success  so  close  ui>on  thy  troops  did  wait, 
As  if  thou  first  hadst  conquer'd  Fate; 

As  if  uncertain  Victory 

Had  been  first  o'eroome  by  thee; 
As  if  her  wings  were  dipt,  and  could  not  flee: 

Whilst  thou  didst  only  serve. 
Before  thou  hadst  what  first  thou  didst  descrrr. 

Others  by  thee  did  great  things  do, 
Triumph'dst  thyself,  andmad'st  them  triumph  too; 

Though  they  above  thee  did  appear. 
As  yet  in  a  more  large  and  higher  sphere : 
Thou,  the  great  Sunj^  gav'st  light  to  every  star: 

Thyself  an  army  wert  alone. 

And  mighty  troops  contain'd  in  one. 
Thy  only  sword  did  guard  the  land, 
Like  that  which,  flaming  in  the  Angel's  hawl. 

From  men  God's  garden  did  defieod; 

But  yet  thy  sword  did  more  than  his. 
Not  only  goaided,  butdid  make  this  laud  a  Paradift'* 

Thou  fought'st  not  to  be  high  or  great. 
Nor  for  a  sceptre  or  a  crown. 
Or  ermin,  purple,  or  the  throne; 
But,  as  the  vestal  heat. 

Thy  fire  was  kindled  from  above  alone : 
Religion,  putting  on  thy  Shield, 
Brought  thee  victorious  to  the  field. 

Thy  arms,  like  those  which  ancient  heroes  wore, 
Were  given  by  the  God  thon  didst  adore: 
And  all  the  swords  thy  armies  had. 
Were  on  an  heavenly  anvil  made; 

Not  interest,  or  any  weak  desire 

Of  rule  or  empire,  did  thy  mind' inspire: 
Thy  valour,  like  the  holy  fire. 
Which  did  before  the  Persian  armies  ^^ 

Uv*d  in  the  camp,  and  yet  was  sacred  too: 
Thy  mighty  sword  anticipates 

What  was  design'd  by  Heaven  and  those  blest  feats, 

And  makes  the  church  triumphant  here  belo*. 


f  hough  Fortune  did  hang  on  thy  i 
And  did  obey  thy  mighty  word ; 
Though  Fortune,  for  thy  side  and  tbce. 
Forgot  her  lov'd  inconstancy: 
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Amidst  thy  anns  and  trophies  thoa 

Wert  valiant  and  gentle  too; 

Wouudedst  thyself,  when  thou  didst  kill  thy  foe. 
Like  «teel,  when  it  much  work  has  past. 
That  which  was  rough  does  shine  at  last. 
Thy  aims  by  being  oftener  us'd  did  smoother  grow. 

Nor  did  thy  battles  make  thee  proud  or  high. 
Thy  cdbquest  raised  the  state,  not  thee: 
Thou  oTercam*8t  thyself  in  every  victory. 
As  when  the  Sun  in  a  directer  line 
Upon  a  polished  golden  shield  doth  shine. 

The  shield  reflects  unto  the  Sun  again  his  lightx 

So  when  the  Heavens  smiPd  on  thee  in  fi^^ht; 
When  thy  propitious  Ood  bath  lent 
Svoeea  sumI  victory  to  thy  tent; 

To  Heaven  again  the  Victory  was  sent. 

Enf^and,  till  thou  didst  come, 
ConfinM  her  valour  home ; 
Then  our  own  rocks  did  stand 
Bounds  to  our  &nie  as  wdl  as  land. 
And  were  to  ns  as  well 
As  to  our  enemies  nnpassable : 
We  were  asiiaiii^d  at  what  we  read. 
And  blttsh'd  at  what  our  fathers  did. 
Because  we  came  so  Bu*  behind  the  dead. 
The  British  lion  hung  his  mane,  and  droop'd. 
To  slavery  and  burthen  stooped. 
With  a  degenerate  sleep  and  fear 
lay  in  his  den  and  langui^'d  there; 

At  whose  least  voice  before, 
A  trembling  echo  ran  through  every  shore, 

And  shook  the  world  at  every  roar : 
Thou  his  subdued  courage  didst  restore, 

Sharpen'd  his  claws,  and  from  his  eyes 
Mad'stthe  same  dreadful  lightning  rise; 
Mad*8thim  again  affrightthe  neighbouring  floods. 
His  mighty  thunder  sounds  throuj^  all  the  woods : 
Thou  baist  our  n^Utary  £une  redeem'd. 

Which  wstf  lost,  or  clouded  seero'd : 

Nay,  more.  Heaven  did  by  thee  bestow 

On  us,  at  oDoe  an  irrai  age  and  happy  too. 

Till  thou  command'st,  that  aznre  chain  of  waves, 
Which  Nature  round  about  us  sent. 

Made  us  to  every  pitate  slaves, 
Wis  rather  burthen  than  an  ornament; 
Those  fields  of  sea»  that  washed  our  shores, 
Wereplough*d  and  reaped  by  other  hands  than  ours : 
To  us  the  liquid  mass. 
Which  doth  about  us  run. 
As  it  is  to  the  Sun, 
Only  a  bed  to  sleep  on  was: 
And  not  as  now  a  powerful  throne. 
To  shake  and  away  the  world  thereon. 
Oar  princes  in  their  hand  a  globe  did  show. 
But  not  a  perfect  one. 
Composed  of  earth  and  water  too. 
But  thy  commands  the  floods  obeyed. 
Thou  aJI  the  wilderness  of  water  sWay'd : 
Thou  didst  not  only  wed  the  sea. 
Not  make  her  equal,  but  tf  slave  to  thee. 
Kq)tune  himself  did  bear  thy  yoke, 
Stooped,  and  trembled  at  thy  stroke : 
He  that  ruled  all  the  main, 
Acknowledge  thee  his  sovereign: 
And  now  the  conquer'd  sea  doth  pay 
More  tribute  to  thy  Thames  than  that  unto  the  sea. 

Till  now  our  valour  did  ourselves  more  hurt ; 
Ov  wounds  to  otbef  naCieiis  were  a  sport; 


And  as  the  earth,  our  land  product 
Iron  and  steel,  which  should  to  tear  ourselvesbe  us*d: 
Our  strength  within  itself  did  break, 
like  thundering  cannons  crack. 
And  kilPd  those  that  were  near. 
While  th'  enemies  secure  and  untouched  were. 
But  now  our  trumpets  thou  hast  made  to  sound 
Against  their  enemies  walls  in  foreign  ground | 
And  yet  no  echo  back  to  us  returning  found. 
England  is  now  the  happy  peaceful  isle. 

And  all  the  world  the  while 
Is  exercising  arms  and  wars 
With  foreign  or  intestine  jars. 
The  torch  extinguished  here,  we  lent  to  others  oiL 
We  give  to  all,  yet  know  ourselves  no  fear; 
We  reach  the  flame  of  ruin  and  of  death. 
Where'er  we  please  our  swords  t*  unsheath. 
Whilst  we  in  calm  and  temperate  regions  breatbtx . 
Like  to  the  Sun,  whose  heat  is  hurl'd 
Through  every  corner  of  the  world; 
Whose  flame  through  all  the  air  doth  go. 
And  yet  theSun  himself  the  while  no  Are  does  know* 

Besides,  the  glories  of  thy  peace 
Are  not  in  number  nor  in  value  lest. 
Thy  hand  did  cure,  and  close  the  scart 
Of  our  bloody  civil  wars ; 
Not  only  lanc*d  but  beal*d  the  wound. 
Made  us  again  as  healthy  and  as  sounds 
When  now  the  ship  was  well  nigh  lost. 

After  the  storm  upon  the  coast. 
By  its  mariners  endangered  most ; 
When  they  their  ropes  and  hebns  had  left. 
When  the  planks  asunder  cleft. 
And  floods  came  roaring  in  with  mighty  sound. 
Thou  a  safelandand  harbour  for  us  found,  [drown'd| 
And  savedst  those  that  would  themselves ''hate 
A  work  which  none  but  Heaven  and  thou  could  do, 
lliou  mad'st  us  happy  whether  we  would  or  no: 
Thy  judgment,  mercy,  temperance  so  great. 
As  if  those  virtues  only  in  thy  mind  had  seati 
Thy  piety  not  only  in  the  field,  but  peace. 
When  Heaven  seemed  to  be  wanted  least  j 
Thy  temples  not  like  Janus  only  were 

Open  in  time  of  war. 
When  thou  hadst  greater  cause  to  fears 
Religion  and  the  awe  of  Heaven  possest 
All  places  and  all  times  alike  thy  breast. 

Nor  didst  thoa  only  for  thy  age  provide. 
But  for  the  years  to  come  beside; 
Our  after-times  and  late  posterity 
Shall  pay  unto  thy  fame  as  much  as  We; 
They  too  are  made  by  thee. 
When  Fate  did  call  thee  to  a  higher  throne. 
And  when  thy  mortal  work  was  dpne. 
When  Heaven  did  say  it,  and  thou  must  be  gone^ 

Thou  him  to  bear  thy  burthen  chose. 
Who  might  (if  any  could)  make  us  forget  thy  loss; 
Nor  hadst  thou  him  designed, 
Had  he  not  been 

Not  only  to  thv  blood,  but  vhtue  ki)>, 
Not  only  heir  unto  thy  throne,  but  minds 
>Tis  he  shall  perfect  all  thy  cares,  " 

And  with  a  flner  thread  weave  out  thy  loomt 
So  one  did  bring  the  chosen  people  front 

Their  slavery  and  fears, 
I^  them  through  their  path^st  road; 
Guided  himself  by  God, 
H*a8  brought  them  tothe  borders;  but  a  second  haiM 
Did  letOe  aad  secure  then  In  the  proiBis'd  land. 
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PERSON   OF    HONOUR 

(MR.  EDWARD  HOWARD) j 

tjyOH   HtS  INCOMPARABLE,  INCOMPREHEITSIBLE 
POEM,  ENTiryLED, 

THE  BRITISH  PRIKCES. 

ToVR  book  our  old  knight-errants'  fame  retives. 
Writ  in  a  stile  agreeing  with  their  lives. 
'All  rumours*  strength  their  prowess  did  oat-90, 
All  rumours'  skill  your  verses  fiir  out-do  1 
To  praise  the  Welsh  the  world  must  now  com- 
bine, 
Since  to  their  leeks  you  do  your  laurel  join: 
Such  lofty  strains  your  country's  story  fit. 
Whose  niountain  nothing  equals  but  ybur  wit. 

Bondiica,  were  she  such  as  here  we  see 
(lb  British  paint),  none  could  more  dreadftil  be: 
With  naked  armies  she  encounter'd  Rome, 
Whose  strength   with  naked  Nature  you  o'er- 

coii)e. 
Nor  let  small  critics  blame  this  mighty  queen, 
That  in  king  Arthur's  time  she  here  is  seen: 
You  thttt  can  make  immortal  by  your  song. 
Hay  w^ll  one  life  four  bundled  years  prolong. 
Thus  Virgil  bravely  dar'd  for  Dido's  love, 
The  settled  course  of  time  and  years  to  move. 
Though  him  you  imitate  in  this  alone. 
In  all  things  else  you  borrow  help  from  none: 
No  antique  tale  of  Greece  or  Rome  you  take. 
Their  fables  and  examples  you  forsake. 
With  true  heroic  glory  you  display 
A  sulgect  new,  writ  in  the  newest  way. 

Go  forth,  great  anthor,  for  the  World^s  delight; 
Teach  it,  for  none  e*er   taught  you,  how  to 

write; 
They  talk  strange  things  that  ancient  poets  did. 
How  ^streets  and  stones  they  into  buildings  lead: 
For  poems  to  raise  cities,  now,  'tis  hard. 
But  yours,  at  least,  will  build  lialf  Paul's  church- 
yaid. 


OK  HIS  MISTRESS  DROWlVD. 

SwfcfiT  stream,  that  dost  with  equal  pace 
Both  thyself  fly  and  thydelf  chaae, 
'  Forbear  awhile  to  flow. 
And  listen  to  my  woe. 
»__ 
Then  go  and  tell  the  sea  that  all  its  brine 

.  is  firesh,  compar'd  to  mine: 
Inform  it  that  the  gentler  dame. 
Who  WM  the  life  of  all  my  flames 
Pth' glory  of  her  bud 
Ha  passed  the  fatal  flood, 
Death  bT  thi^  only  stroke  triumphs  above 
.  The  greatest  power  of  love : 
Alas,  alas!  I  must  give  o'er, 
Hy  sighs  will  let  me  add  no  more. 

Go  on,  sweet  stream,  and  henceforth  rest 
No  more  than  does  my  troubled'breast ; 
'•And  if  my  sad  complaints  have  made  thee  stay. 
These  tears,  tbese  tears,  ahaU  mend  thy  way. 


PLAGUE  OF  ATHENS, 

WHICH  HAPPENED  IN  TRft  SECOND  TEAB  OF 
THE  PEliOlk>NNEilAN  WAR: 

FirH  described  in  Greek  6y  Vmiyditkti  An»Utt 
b$  iMcrttm. 


To  my  worthy  ud  teamed  friend  Dr.  Wslter  Pope, 
late  proctor  of  the  Umversity  of  Oxford. 

SIR, 

I  KNOW  not  what  pleasure  yon  ooold  take  in  be- 
stowing your^tMnmands  so  unprofitahly,  unles  it 
be  that  for  which  nature  sometimes  cherishes  and 
allows  monsters,  the  love' of  variety.  lliiaonfT 
delight  you  will  receive  by  turning  over  thi*  mie 
and  unpolished  copy,  and  comparing  it  with  mf 
excellent  patterns,  the  Greek  ami  Latin.  Bv  tb» 
you  will  see  how  much  a  noble  subject  is  chanH 
and  disfigured  by  an  ill  hand,  and  what  rea^g 
Alexander  had  to  forbid  his  picture  to  be  driTii 
but  by  some  cel^rated  pencil.  In  Greek,  Tho- 
cydides  so  well  and  so  lively  expresses  it,  that  I 
know  not  which  is  more  a  poem,  bis  descnptioi 
or  that  of  Lucretius.  Though  it  most  be  said, 
that  the  historian  liad  a  vast  advantage  over  the 
poet)  he,  having  been  present  on  the  place,  aiid 
assaulted  by  the  disease  himself,  had  the  borrotf 
familiar  to  his  eyes,  and  all  the  shap^  of  tbe 
misery  still  remaintnjf  on  his  mind,  which  most 
needs  mak^  a  great  ttnpression  on  his  pes  and 
fiancy;  whereas  the  poet  was  forced  to  follow  ins 
footsteps,  and  only  work  on  that  matter  he  sHoved 
him.  This  I  speak,  because  it  may  in  some  mea- 
sure too  excuse  my  own  delects ;  for  being:  ^'^^ 
removed  from  the  place  whereon  tbetfisease  act-d 
his  tragedy,  and  time  having  denied  us  many  of 
the  circumstances,  customs  of  the  country,  and 
other  small  things  which  would  be  of  grest  tf^to 
any  one  who  did  intend  to  be  perfect  on  the  subject; 
besides  only  writing  by  an  idesi  of  that  which  1 
never  yet  saw,  nor  care  to  feel  (being  not  of  ti>e 
humour  of  the  painter  in  sir  Philip  Sidney,  vho 
thrust  himself  into  the  midst  of  a  fight,  that  l^ 
might  the  better  delineate  it).  Haying,  I  say,  ail 
these  disadvantages,  and  many  more  for  which  I 
must  only  blame  myself,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
I  should  come  near  equalling  him,  in  whom  noo^ 
of  the  contrary  advantages  were  wanting.  Tbu* 
then,  sir,  by  emboldening  me  to  this  rash  sttenr^' 
you  have  given  opportunity^  to  ifaie  Greek  u^i 
Latin  to  triumph  over  our  ixiotlier-£>ngne.  Vet  I 
would  hot  have  the  honour  of  the  countries'or  lan- 
guages engaged  in  the  comparison,  bttt  that  the 
inequality  8lK>uld  reach  no  fsMther  than  the  authors. 
But  I  have  much  reason  to  fear  the  just  indigivalioo 
of  timt  excellent  person  (the  present  ornament 
and  honour  of  our  nation)  whose  way  of  writinj 
1  imitate :  for  he  may  think  himself  as  inach  tn^ 
jurcd  by  my  following  him,  as  were  the  H^^ 
by  that  bold  man's  counteifeiting  the  sacred  and 
unimitable  noise  of  thunder,  by  the  sound  of  brajs 
and  horses  hoofs.  I  shall  only  say  for  myself,  that 
I  took  Cicero's  advice,  who  bids  us,  iq  imitati«H 
propose  the  noblest  pattern  to  our  tboughti;  va 
so  we  may  be  sure  to  be  raiaed  abofe  the  commos 
level,  though  we  come  infinitely  thoft  of  what  vc 
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aim  at« '  Yet  I  hope  tiwt  Benowned  poet  will  have 
uone  of  my  crimes  any  way  reflect  on  himself; 
A>r  it  was  not  any  fault  in  the  excellent  musician, 
that  the  weak  bird,  eodeayouring  by  straining  its 
throat  to  follow  his  notes,  destroyed  itself  in  the 
attempt.  Well,  sir,  by  this,  that  1  have  chosen 
rather  to  expose  myself  than  to  be  disobedient, 
you  may  guess  with  what  zeal  and  hazard  I  strive 
to  approve  myself,. 

Sir,  your  most  humble  and 

a&ctionate  servant, 

THO.  SPRAT. 


THUCYDJDES,  Ub.  It 

AS  IT  IS  EXCELLBNTLT  TRAJfSJUlTCD  BY 
MB.  HOBBSS. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  summer,  the  Pelopon- 
oesians,  aiid  their  confederates,  with  two-thirds 
of  their  forces,  as  before,  invaded  Attica,  under 
the  conduct  of  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Zeuxida- 
mas,  king  of  Lacedemon:  and  after  they  had  en- 
camped themselves,  wasted  the  country  about 
them. 

They  had  not  been  many  days  in  Attica,  when 
the  plague  first  began  amongst  the  Athenians,  said 
also  to  have  seized  formerly  on  divers  other  parts, 
ma  about  Lemnos,  and  elsewhere ;  but  so  great  a 
plague,  and  mortality  of  men»  was  never  remem- 
bered to  have  happened  in  any  place  before.  For 
at  first  neither  were  the  physicians  able  to  cure  it, 
through  ignorance  of  wbi^  it  was,  but  died  fJEtsteSt 
themselves,  as  being  the  men  that  most  ap- 
proached  the  sick,  nor  any  other  art  of  man  avail- 
ed whatsoever.  All  supplications  to  the  gods, 
and  inquiries  of  oracles,  and  whatsoever  other 
jneans  they  used  of  that  kind,  proved  all  unpro- 
fitable, insomncb  as,  subdued  with  the  greatness 
of  the  evil,  they  gave  them  all  over.  It  began 
(by  report)  first  in  that  part  of  .Ethiopia  that  lieth 
upon  ifigypt,  and  thence  fell  down  into  iSgypt 
and  Afric,  and  into  the  greatest  part  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  kiag.  It  invaded  Athens  on  a  sud- 
den, and  touched  first  upon  those  that  dwelt  in 
Pyrsens,  insomuch  as  they  reported  that  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  had  cast  poison  into  their  wells;  for 
apriogs  there  were  not  any  in  that  place.  But 
afterwards  it  dame  up  into  the  high  city,  and 
then  they  died  a  great  deal  faster.  Now  let  every 
man,  physifiian  or  oither,  concerning  the  ground 
of  this  sickness,  whence  it  sprung,  and  what  causes 
be  thinks  able  to  produce  so  great  an  alteration, 
•peak  according  to  his.  own  knowledge  $  for  my 
own.  part,  I  will  deliver  but  the  manner  of  it,  and 
lay  open  only  such  things  as  one  may  take  his 
mark  by  to  discover  the  same  if  it  come  «gain, 
baviog  been  both  sick  of,  it  mjrself,  and  seen 
others  sick  of  the  same.  This  year,  by  confbs- 
ann  of  aU  raca,  was  of  all  other,  for  other  di^ 
eases,  most  free  and  healthful.  If  any  man  were 
sick  before,. his  disease  turned  to  this;  if  not,  yet 
atiddeiily>  without  any  apparent  cause  preeadtng, 
and  being  in  perfect  health,  they  were  taken  first 
with  ao  extreme  ache  in  their  heads,  redness  and 
mflanamatton  in  the  eyes;  and  then  inwardly 
tb«ir.ttuno0t«  and  tonfuea  giew  ptescotlf  bloody, 


and  thdr  breath  nolfome  and  nowroory.  Upon 
this  followed  a  sneezing  and  hoarseness,  and  not 
long  after,  the  pain,  together  with  a  mighty 
cough,  came  down  into  the  breast.  And  when 
once  it  was  settled  in  the  stomach,  it  caused  vo- 
mit, and  with  great  torment  came  up  all  manner 
of  bilious  purgation  that  physicians  ever  named. 
Most  of  them  had  also  the  hickyexe,  which  brought 
with  it  a  strong  convulsion,  and  in  some  ceased 
quickly,  but  in  otiiers  was  l<mg  before  it  gave 
over.  Their  bodies  outwardly  to  the  touch  were 
neither  very  hot  nor  pale,  but  reddish,  livid,  and 
beflowered  with  little  pimples  and  whelks ;  but  so 
homed  inwardly,  as  not  to  endure  any  the  lightest 
clothes  or  linen  garment  to  be  upon  them,  nor 
any  thing  but  mere  nakedness,  but  rather  most 
willingly  to  have  cast  themselves  into  the  cold 
water.  And  many  of  them  that  were  not  looked 
to,  possessed  with  insatiate  thirst,  ran  unto  the 
wells;  and  to  drink  much  or  little  was  indifferent, 
being  still  from  ease  and  power  to  sleep  as  far  as 
ever. 

As  long  as  the  disease  was  at  the  height,  their 
bodies  wasted  not,  but  resisted  the  torment  be* 
yond  all  expectation,  insomuch  as  the  most  of 
them  either  died  of  their  inward  burning  in  nine 
or  seven  days,  whilst  they  had  yet  strength ;  of 
if  they  escaped  that,  then,  the  disease  falling 
down  in  their  bellies,  and  causing  there  great  ex* 
ulcerations  and*  inunoderate  looseness,  tiiey  died 
many  of  them  afterwards  through  weakness :  for 
the  disease  (which  first  took  the  head)  began 
above>  and  came  down,  and  passed  through  the 
whole  body :  and  he  that  overcame  the  worst  of 
it  was  yet  marked  with  the  loss  of  his  extreme 
parts;  for,  br^ing  out  both  at  their  privy  mem- 
bers, and  at  their  fingers  and  toes,  many  with  the 
loss  of  these  escaped.  There  were  also  some  that 
lost  their  eyes,  and  many  that  presently  upon 
their  recovery  were  taken  with  such  an  oblivion 
of  all  things  whatsoever,  as  they  neither  knew 
themselves  nor  their  acquaintance.  For  this  was 
a  kind  of  sickness  which  fai'  surmounted  all  ex- 
pression of  words,  and  both  exceeded  hmoan  na- 
ture in  the  craelty  wherewith  it  handled^  each 
one,  and  appeared  also  otherwise  to  be  none  of 
those  diseases  that  are  bred  among  us,  and  that 
especially  by  this :  for  all,  both  birds  and  beasts, 
that  used  to  feed  on  human  fleA,  though  many 
men  lay  abroad  unburied,  either  came  not  at 
them,  Of  tasting,  perished.  An  argument  whereof, 
as  touching  the  birds,  was  the  manifest  defect  of 
such  fowl,  which  were  not  then  seen,  either  about 
the  carcases,  or  any  where  else;  but  by  the  dogs, 
because  they  are  familiar  with  men,  this  efl^t 
was  seen  much  clearer.  So  that  this  disease  (to 
pass  over  many  strange  particulars  of  the  acci- 
dents that  some  had  differently  fhmi  others)  waf 
in  general  such  as  I  have  shown;  and  for  other 
usiMl  sicknesses  at  that  time,  no  man  waa  troubled 
with  any.  Now  they  died,  some  for  want  of  at- 
tendance, and  some  again  with  all  the  care  and 
physic  that  cookl  be  used#  Nor  was  there  any, 
to  say,  certain  medicine,  that  applied  must  have 
helped  them ;  for  if  it  did  good  to  on.^  it  did 
harm  to  another ;  nor  any  diflterence  of  body  for 
strength  or  weakness  that  was  able  %o  resist  it ; 
but  carried  all  away,  what  physic  soever  was  ad-r 
niinistered.  But  tiie  greatest  misery  of  all  wasi 
tha  def(B6tion  of  mifMl»  IB  tiich  at  fipuud  thtnMlica 
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beginning  to  be  rick  (fior  tliey  gr«w  presently 
de^pcrute,  and  gavv  tlicinselvef  over  without  mak-i 
lug  any  resistance);  as  also  tbeir  dyiqg  thns  like 
sheep,  inlected  by  mutual  visitation :  for  if  men 
forbore  to  visit  them  for  fear,  then  they  died  for-' 
lorn,  whereby  many  toiilies  became  empty,  for 
want  of  such  as  sbooM  take  care  of  them.  If 
they  foibore  not,  then  they  died  themselves,  and 
principally  the  honeste^t  men :  for  ont  of  shame 
they  would  not  spare  themselres,  but  went  in 
«nto  their  friends,  especially  after  it  was  come 
to  that  pass,  that  even  their  domestics,  wearied 
with  the  lamentations  of  them  that  died,  and 
overcome  with  the  greatness  of  the  calamity, 
were  no  longer  moved  tbeiewtth.  But  those  that 
were  recovered,  had  much  compassion  both  on 
them  that  died,  and  on  them  that  lay  sick,  as 
baring  both  known  the  misery  themselves,  and 
BOW  no  more  subject  to  the  like  danger;  for  this 

,  disease  never  took  a  man  a  second  time  so  as  to 
be  mortal.  And  these  men  were  both  by  others 
counted  happy ;  and  they  also  themselves,  through 
escess  of  present  joy,  conceived  a  kind  of  light 
liopc  never  to  die  of  any  other  sickness  hereafter. 
Besides  the  present  affliction,  the  reception  of 
the  country  people  and  of  their  substance  into 
the  city,  oppressed  both  them,  and  much  more 
the  people  themselves  that  so  came  in:  for,  hav- 
ing  no  houses,  but  dwelling  at  that  time  of  the 
year  in  stifling  booths,  the  mortality  was  now 
without  all  form;  and  dying  men  lay  tumbling 
one  upon  another  in  the  streets,  and  men  half 
dead  about  every  conduit  through  desire  of  water. 
The  temples  also  where  they  dwelt  in  tents  were 
all  full  of  the  dead  that  died  within  them;  for, 
oppressed  with  the  violence  of  the  calamity,  and 
not  knowing  what  to  do^  men  grew  careless,  both 
of  holy  and  profane  things  alUce.  And  the  laws 
which  they  fbrmeriy  used  touching  funerals  w^re 
all  now  broken,  every  one  burying  where  he 
could  And  room*  And  many  for  want  of  things 
necessary,  after  so  many  deaths  before,  were 
forced  to  become  impudent  in  the  funerals  of 
their  friends.  For  when  one  had  made  a  funeral 
pile,  another  gettinj^  before  him  would  throw  on 
bis  dead,  and  give  it  fire.  And  when  one  was  in 
burning,  another  would  come,  and,  having  cast 
thereon  him  whom  he  carried,  go  his  way  again. 
And  the  great  licentiousness,  which  also  in  other 
kinds  was  used  in  the  city,  began  at  first  from 
this  disease.  For  that  which  a  man  before  would 
dissemble,  and  not  acknowledge  to  be  done  for 
voluptuousness,  he  durst  now  do  freely,  seeing 
before  his  eyes  such  quick  revolution;  of  the  rich 
dying  and  men  worth  nothing  inhefiting  their 
estates;  insomuch  as  they  justified  a  speedy 
fruition  of  their  goods,  even  for  their  pleasure,  as 
men  that  thought  they  held  their  lives  but  by  the 
day.  As  for  pains,  no  man  was  forward  in  any 
action  of  honour,  to  take  any,  because  they 
thoui^t  it  uncertain  whether  they  shonkl  die  or 
not  before  they  achieved  it.  But  what  any  man 
knew  to  be  delightfol,  and  to  be  profitable  to 
pleasure,  that  was  made  both  profitable  and  ho- 
nourable. Neither  the  fear  of  the  gods,  nor  laws 
of  men,  awed  any  man.  Not  the  former,  because 
they  concluded  it  was  alike  to  worship  or  not 

.worship,  from  seeing  that  alike  they  all  perished: 
nor  the  latter,  because  no  man  expected  that  his 
lilit  would  last  till  he  received  pwushmeiit  of  bis 


crimes  by  judgment  But  they  tbo^t  tkm 
was  now  over  their  heads  some  for  grmter  judg. 
meat  decreed  against  them;  before  which  k% 
they  thought  to  e^joy  some  little  part  of  tl^ir 
lives. 


THE  PLAGUE  OF  ATHENS. 

Unhappy  man!  by  Nature  mflde  to  sway. 
And  yet  is  every  creature's  prey, 
Destroy'd  by  those  that  should  his  power  obej. 
Of  the  whok  world  we  call  mankind  the  loids, 

Flattering  ourselves  with  mighty  words; 

Of  all  things  we  the  monarchs  are. 
And  so  we  rule,  and  so  we  domineer  j 

All  creatures  else  about  us  stand 

Like  some  pretorian  band. 

To  guard,  to' help,  and  to  defend; 

Yet  they  sometimes  prove  enemies. 

Sometimes  s^ainst  us  rise; 
Our  very  guards  rebel,  and  tjrranmse. 

Thousand  diseases  sent  by  Fate 

(Unhappy  servants ! )  on  us  wait ) 

A  thousand  treacheries  within 

Are  laid,  weak  life  to  win; 

Mo/^  troops  of  maladies  without 
(A  grim,  a  meagre,  i|nd  a  dreadfiil  rout!) 

Some  formal  sieges  make» 
And  with  sure  slowness  do  our  bodies  take; 
Some  with  quick  violence  storm  the  town, 

And  throw  all  in  a  moment  down : 

Some  one  peculiar  fort  assail. 
Some  by  general  attempts  prevail. 
Small  herbs,  alas,  can  only  us  relieve. 
And  small  is  the  assistance  they  can  give : 

How  can  the  fading  offispring  of  the  6ekl 
Sure  health  and  succour  yield? 
What  strong  and  certain  remedy. 

What  firm  and  lasting  life  can  ours  be,     [die! 
Wheu  that  which  makes  us  lire  doth  erery  viuUr 
Nor  is  this  all:  we  do  not  only  breed 
Within  ourselves  the  fotal  seed 

Of  change,  and  of  decrease  in  every  part, 
Head,  belly,  stomach,  and  root  of  life,  the  beut; 

Not  only  have  our  autumn,  when  we  must 
Of  our  own  nature  turn  to  dust. 
When  leaves  and  fruit  must  fell ; 

But  are  exposed  to  mighty  temperts  too, 

Which  do  at  once  what  they  would  slovir  ^> 
Which  throw  down  fruit  and  tree  of  life  vitbsL 
From  ruin  we  in  vain 

Our  bodies  by  repair  maintain. 
Bodies  composed  of  stuff 

Mouldering  and  frail  enougfa; 

Yet  from  without  as  well  we  fear 

A  dangerous  and  destructive  war. 
From  heaven,  from  earth,  from  sea,  firoa  air> 
We  like  the  Roman  empire  shall  decay. 

And  our  own  force  woaU  melt  away 
By  the  intestine  jar 

Of  elements,  which  on  eadi  other  prey. 
The  Ccsars  and  theFompeys  within  wbieh  we  besr: 
Yet  are  (like  that)  in  danger  top 

Of  foreign  armies,  and  external  fee. 
Sometimes  the  Gotiiish  and  the  baibaroot  ng« 
Of  plague  or  pestilence  attends  man's  age, 
Which  neither  foeoe  nor  arts  asswsge; 

Which  cannot  he  avoided  or  withstood, 
But  drowns,  and  over^^una  with  aaeapected  feo^ 
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On  Ethiopia,  and  the  southern  sands. 
The  nnfrequented  coasts,  and  parched  lands. 
Whither  the  Sun  too  kind  a  heat  doth  send, 
(The  Sun,  which  the  worst  neighbour  is,  and  the 
best  friend) 
Hither  a  mortal  influence  came, 
A  fatal  and  unhappy  flame. 
Kindled  by  Heaven's  angry  beam. 
"With  dreadful  frowns,  the  Heavens  scattered  here 
Cruel  infectious  heats  into  the  air : 
Now  all  the  stores  of  poison  sent, 

Threatening  at  once  a  general  doom. 
Lavished  out  all  their  hate,  and  meant 
In  future  ages  to  be  innocent. 
Not  to  disturb  the  world  for  many  years  to  come. 
Hold,  Heavens !  hold  j  why  should  your  sacred 

fire 
Which  doth  to  all  things  life  mspire. 
By  whose  kind  beams  you  bring 
Forth  yearly  every  thing, 
Which  doth  th*  original  seed 
Of  all  things  in  the  womb  of  earth  that  breed. 

With  vital  heat  and  quickening  seed ; 
Why  should  you  now  that  heat  employ. 
The  earth,  the  air,  the  fields,  the  cities  to  an- 
noy? 
Hiat  which  before  rcviv'dj  why  should  it  now  de- 
stroy? 

Those  Afric  deserts  straight  were  double  deserts 
grown. 
The  ravenous  bt^asts  were  left  alone. 
The  ravenous  beasts  tlien  first  began 
To  pity  their  old  enemy,  man, 
And  blam'd  the  Plague  for  what  they  would  them- 
selves have  done. 
Nor  staid  the  cruel  e%il  there, 
Kor  could  be  long  confinM  unto  one  air; 

Plagues  presently  forsake 
The  wilderness  which  they  themselves  do  make. 
Away  the  deadly  breaths  their  journey  take. 

Driven  by  a  mighty  wind. 
They  a  new  booty  and  fresh  forage  find : 

The  loaded  wind  went  swiftly  on. 
And  as  it  pass'd,  was  heard  to  sigh  and  groan. 
On  Egypt  next  it  sciz'd, 
Nor  could  but  by  a  general  ruin  be  appeased, 
Egypt,  in  lage,  b&ck  on  the  south  did  look. 
And  wondcr'd  thence  should  come  th*  unhappy 
stroke, 
From  whence  before  her  fruitfulness  she  took. 
Egypt  did  now  curse  and  roile 
Those  very  lands  from  whence  she  has  her  Nile; 
Egypt  now  fear'd  another  Hebrew  god. 
Another  angel's  hand,  a  second  i^aron's  rod. 

Then  on  it  goes,  and  through  the  sacred  land 
Its  angry  forces  did  command ; 
But  God  did  place  an  angel  there 
Its  violence  to  withstand, 

And  turn  into  another  road  the  putrid  air. 

To  Tyre  it  came,  and  there  did  all  devour;  ■ 

Though  that  by  seas  might  think  itself  secure. 
Nor  staid,  as  the  great  (fbnqueror  did. 
Tin  it  had  fiird  and  stopp'd  the  tide. 
Which  did  it  from  the  shore  divide, 
But  pass'd  the  waters,  and  did  all  possess. 
And  quickly  all  was  wildt  mess. 
Thence  it  did  Persia  over-nui. 
And  all  that  sacrifice  unto  tb«  3iui : 

YOL  IX. 


In  every  limb  a  dreadful  pain  they  felt, 
Tortur*d  with  secret  coals  they  melt; 

The  Persians  calPd  their  Sun  in  vain. 
Their  god  increased  the  pain. 
They  looked  up  to  their  god  no  more. 

But  curse  the  beams  they  worshipped  before. 
And  hate  the  very  fire  whi^h  once  they  did  adore. 

Glutted  with  ruin  of  the  east. 
She  took  her  wings,  and  down  to  Athens  passM; 
Just  Plague!  which  dost  no  parties  take, 
Bnt  Greece  as  well  as  Persia  sack. 
While  in  unnatural  quarrels  they 
(Like  frogs  and  mice)  each  other  slay; 
Thou  in  thy  ravenous  claws  took'st  both  away. 
Thither  it  came,  and  did  destroy  the  town, 
Whilst  all  its  ships  and  soldiers  looked  on ; 
And  now  the  Asian  plague  did  more 
Than  all  the  Asian  force  could  do  before. 
Without  the  wall  the  Spartan  army  sate. 
The  Spartan  army  came  too  late : 
For  now  there  was  no  further  work  for  Fate. 
They  saw  the  city  open  lay. 
An  easy  and  a  bootless  prey; 
They  saw  the  rampires  empty  stand, . 
The  fleets,  the  walls,  the  forts  unmanned. 
No  need  of  cruelty  or  slaughters  nowi 
The  plague  had  finished  what  they  came  to  do; 
They  might  now  unresisted  enter  there. 
Did  they  not  the  very  air 
More  than  the  Athenians  fear. 
The  air  itself  to  them  was  wall  and  bulwarks  toa 

Unhappy  Athens!  it  is  true  thou  wert 
The  proudest  work  of  Nature  and  of  Art : 
Learning  and  strength  did  thee  compose. 

As  soul  and  body  us : 
But  yet  thou  only  thence  art  ipade 
A  nobler  prey  for  Fates  t'  invade ; 
Those    mighty  numbers   that   within   thee 
breathe. 
Do  only  serve  to  make  a  fatter  feast  for  Death. 
Death  in  the  most  frequent*  d  places  lives ; 

Most  tribute  from  the  crowd  receives ; 
And  though  it  bears  a  scythe,  and  seems  to  own 
A  rustic  life  alone. 
It  loves  no  wilderness. 
No  scattered  villages, 
But  mighty  populous  palaces, 
The  throng,  the  tumult,  and  the  town. 
What  strange  unheard-of  conqueror  is  this, 
Which  by  the  forces  that  resist  it  doth  increa!»e! 
When  other  conquerors  are 
Obliged  to  make  a  slower  war. 
Nay  sometimes  for  themselves  may  fear. 
And  must  proceed  with  watchful  care, 
Wlien  thicker  troops  of  enemies  appear ; 
This  stronger  still,  and  more  succe$:iful  grow^, 
Down  sooner  all  before  it  throws, 
If  greater  multitudes  of  men  do  it  oppose. 

The  tyrant  first  the  haven  did  subdue  ; 

Lately  th*  Athenians  (it  knew) 
Themselves  by  wooden  walls  did  save. 
And  therefore  first  to  them  th*  infection  gav% 

Lest  they  new  succour  thence  receive. 
Cruel  Pjrraeui!  now  thou  hast  Undone 

Th^  honour  thou  before  hadst  wonj 

Not  all  thy  merchamlize. 

Thy  wcalUi,  ih'^  ti*easuries. 
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"W  hich  from  ftll  coasts  thy  fleet  supplies. 

Can  to  atone  this  crime  saffice. 

Next  o*er  the  upper  town  it  spread, 

V^th  mad  and  uudisceming  speed; 

In  every  comer,  every  street. 

Without  a  guide  did  set  its  feet. 
And  too  familiar  every  house  did  greet. 
Unhappy  queen  of  Greece !  great  Theseus  now 

Did  thee  a  mortal  injury  do, 

When  first  in  walls  he  did  thee  close. 
When  first  he  did  thy  citizens  reduce. 
Houses  and  government,  and  laws  to  use. 
It  had  been  better  if  thy  people  still 

Dispersed  in  some  field  or  hill. 
Though  savage  and  undisciplined,  did  dwell. 

Though  barbarous,  untame,  and  rude. 
Than  by  their  numbers  thus  to  be  subdu'd. 

To  be  by  their  own  swarms  annoy'd, 
And  to  be  civiliz*d  only  to  be  destroyed. 

Minerva  started  when  she  heard  the  noise. 

And  dying  men's  confused  voice. 

From  Heaven  in  haste  she  came,  to  see 

What  was  the  mighty  prodigy. 
U|>on  the  castle  pinnacles  she  sat. 

And  dar'd  not  nearer  fly, 
Nor  midst  so  many  deaths  to  trust  her  very  deity. 
With  pitying  look  she  saw  at  every  gate 

Death  and  Destruction  wait ; 
She  wrung  her  hands,  and  calPd  on  Jove, 
And  all  th*  immortal  powers  above; 
But  though  a  goddess  now  did  pray. 
The  Heavens  refiis'd,  and  tum'd  their  ear  away. 

She  brought  her  olive  and  her  shield, 
Keither  of  these,  alas !  assistance  yield. 

She  lookt  upon  Medusa's  lace. 

Was  angry  that  she  was 
Herself  of  an  immortal  race. 

Was  angry  that  her  Gorgon's  head 
Could  not  strike  her  as  well  as  others  dead: 
She  sat  and  wept  a  while,  and  then  away  she  fled. 

Now  Death  began  her  sword  to  whet. 

Not  all  the  Cyclops  sweat. 
Nor  Vulcan's  mighty  anvils,  could  prepare 

Weapons  enough  for  her. 
No  weapons  large  enough,  but  all  the  age 
Men  felt  the  heat  within  them  rage. 

And  hopM  the  air  would  it  assuage, 
Caird  for  its  help,  but  th'  air  did  them  deceive. 
And  aggravate  the  ills  it  should  relieve. 

The  air  no  more  was  vital  now, 

But  did  a  mortal  poison  grow ; 

The  lungs,  which  us'd  to  faxi  the  heart. 

Only  now  serv'd  to  fire  each  part; 

What  should  refresh,  increas'd  the  smart: 
And  now  their  very  breath. 
The  chiefest  sign  of  life,  was  tum'd  the  cause  of 
death. 

Upon  the  head  first  the  disease^ 

As  a  bold  conqueror,  doth  seize. 

Begins  with  man's  metropolis, 
Secur'd  the  capitol,  and  then  it  knew 
It  could  at  pleasure  weaker  parts  subdue. 

Blood  started  trough  each  eye  ; 

The  redness  of  that  sky 

Foretold  a  tempest  nigh. 
The  tongue  did  flow  all  o'er 

With  clotted  filth  and  gore; 


As  doth  a  lion's  when  tome  iimoeeiit  prey 
He  hath  devoured  and  brought  awmy: 
Hoarseness  and  sores  the  throat  did  fill. 
And  stopt  the  passages  of  speech  and  life; 
No  room  was  left  for  groans  or  g^rief ; 
Too  cruel  and  imperious  ill  I 
Which,  uot  content  to  kill. 
With  t3'rannous  and  dreadful  pain. 
Dost  take  from  men  the  very  power  to  comploia. 

Then  down  it  went  into  the  breast. 
There  all  the  seats  and  shops  of  life  posiessM. 
Such  noisome  smells  from  thence  did  come, 
As  if  the  stomach  were  a  tomb  ; 
No  food  would  there  abide. 
Or  if  it  did,  tum'd  to  the  enemy's  side, 
Thejvery  meat  new  poisons  to  the  plague  supply^]. 

^  Next,  to  the  heart  the  fires  came. 
The  heart  did  wonder  what  usurping  flame. 
What  unknown  furnace,  should 
On  its  more  natural  heat  intrude; 
Straight  call'd  its  spirits  up,  but  found  too  wdl, 
It  was  too  late  now  to  rebel. 
The  tainted  blood  its  course  began. 
And  carried  death  where'er  it  ran ; 
That  which  before  was  Nature's  noblest  art. 
The  circulation  firofm  the  heart. 
Was  most  destructful  now. 
And  nature  speedier  did  undo. 
For  that  the  sooner  did  impart 
The  poison  and  the  smart, 
Th'  infectious  blood  to  every  distant  part. 

* 
The  belly  felt  at  last  its  share. 
And  all  the  subtile  labyrinths  there 
Of  winding  bowels  did  6ew  monsters  bear. 
Here  seven  days  it  rol'd  and  sway'd. 
And  oflner  kill'd,  because  it  death  so  longdelty'd 
But  if  through  strength  and  heat  of  age 
The  body  overcame  its  rage. 
The  plague  departed  as  the  Devil  doth. 
When  driven  by  prayers  away  he  goetb. 
If  prayers  and  Heaven  do  him  control. 
And  if  he  cannot  have  the  soul. 
Himself  out  of  the  roof  or  window  throws. 
And  will  not  all  bis  labour  lose. 
But  takes  away  with  him  part  of  the  house: 
So  here  the  vanqui^ih'd  ^il  took  from  them 
Who  conquer»d  it,  some  part,  some  limb. 
Some  lost  the  use  of  hands  and  eyes. 
Some  arms,  some  legs,  some  thighs; 
Some  all  their  lives  before  forgot, 
Their  minds  were  but  one  darker  Mot; 
Those  various  pictures  in  the  head. 
And  all  the  numerous  shapes  were  fled; 
And  now  the  ransack'd  memory 
Languish'd  in  naked  poverty. 
Had  lost  its  mighty  treasury; 
They  pass'd  the  Lethe  lake,  although  they  did  wA. 
die. 

Whatever  lesser  maladies  men  had. 
They  all  gave  place  and  vanished  ; 
Those  petty  tyrants  fled. 
And  at  this  mighty  conqueror  shrank  their  bead 
Fevers,  agues,  palsies,  stone, 
Gontf  colic,  and  consumption. 
And  all  the  milder  generation, 
,By  which  mankind  is  by  degrees  undone, 
Snickly  were  rooted  out  and  gone ; 
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Men  sa^F  themselves  freed  from  the  pain. 
Rejoiced,  but  all,  alas,  in  vain : 
*Twas  an  unhappy  remedy. 
Which  cur'd  them  that  they  might  both  worse 
and  sooner  die. 

Physicians  now  could  nought  prevail. 
They  the  first  spoils  to  the  proud  victor  fall; 
Nor  would  the  Plague  their  knowledge  trast, 
But  fear'd  their  skill,  and  therefore  slew  them  first: 
So  tyrants,  wh^n  they  would  confirm  their  yoke. 
First  make  the  chiefest  men  to  feel  the  stroke, 
The  chiefest  and  the  wisest  heads,  lest  they 
Should  soonest  disobey,  [way. 

Should  first  rebel,  and  others  learn  from  them  the 
No  aid  of  herbs,  or  juices'  power. 
None  of  Apollo's  art  coukl  cure. 
But  helpM  the  Plague  the  speedier  to  devour, 

Physic  itself  was  a  disease. 
Physic  the  fatal  tortures  did  increase, 
Prescriptions  did  the  pains  renew. 
And  ^sculapius  to  the  sick  did  come. 
As  afterwards  to  Rome,  [too. 

In  form  of  serpent,  brought  new  poisons  with  him 

The  streams  did  wonder  that,  so  soon 
As  they  were  frx>m  their  native  mountains  gone, 
Tbey  saw  themselves  drunk  up,  and  fear 
Another  Xerxes'  army  near. 
Some  cast  into  the  pit  the  urn. 
And  drink  it  dry  at  its  return : 
Again  they  drew,  again  they  dranic ; 
At  &st  the  coolness  of  the  stream  did  thank. 
Bat  straight  the  more  were  scorch'd,  the  more 

did  bam; 
And,  drunk  with  water,  in  their  drinking  sank: 
That  urn,  which  now  to  quench  their  thirst  they 
Shortly  their  ashes  shall  enclose :  [use. 

Others  into  the  crystal  brook 
With  faint  and  wondering  eyes  did  look, 
Saw  what  a  ghastly  shape  themselves  had  took. 
Away  tjiey  would  have  fled,  but  them  their  legs 
forsook. 
Some  snatch  the  waters  up, 
Their  hands,  their  mouths  the  cup; 
They  drunk,  and  found  they  flam'd  the  more^ 
And  only  added  to  the  burning  store. 
So  have  I  seen  on  lime  cold  water  thrown. 
Straight  all  was  to  a  ferment  grown* 
And  hidden  seeds  of  fire  together  run : 
The  heap  was  calm  and  temperate  before, 
Sach  as  the  finger  could  endure; 
But,  when  the  moistures  it  provoke. 
Did  rage,  did  swell,  did  smoke,  [ashes  broke. 
Did  move,  and  flame,'  and  bum,  and  straight  to 

So  strong  the  heat,  so  strong  the  torments  were, 
They  like  some  mighty  burthen  bear 
The  lightest  covering  of  air. 
All  sexes  and  all  ages  do  invade 
The  bounds  which  Nature  laid, 
^  The  laws  of  modesty  which  Nature  made: 
The  virgins  blush  not,  yet  uncloath'd  appear. 
Undressed  to  mn  about,  yet  never  fear. 
The  pain  and  the  disease  did  now 
Unwillingly  reduce  men  to 
That  nakedness  once  more. 
Which  perfect  health  and  innocence  caus*d  before. 
No  sleep,  no  peace,  no  rest. 
Their  wandering  and  affirighted  mindt  possessed ; 


Upon  their  souls  and  eyes 

Hell  and  eternal  horrour  lies. 

Unusual  shapes  and  images. 

Dark  pictures  and  resemblances 
Of  things  to  come,  and  of  the  world  below, 

0*er  their  distempered  fancies  go :   " 
Sometimes  they  curse,  sometimes  they  pray  unto 

.  The  gods  above,  the  gods  beneath ; 
Sometimes  they  cruelties  and  furj'  breathe. 
Not  sleep,  but  waking  now  was  sister  unto  Death. 

Scattered  in  fields  the  bodies  lay,         [away. 
The  Earth  calPd  to  the  fowls  to  take  their  flesh 

In  vain  she  call'd,  they  come  not  itigh, 

Nor  would  their  food  with  their  own  ruin  buy: 

But  at  full  meals  they  hunger,  pine,  and  die. 

*The  vultures  afer  ofl^  did  set;  the  feast, 

Rejoic'd,  and  call'd  their  friends  to  ta^e. 

They  rally'd  up  their  troops  in  haste ; 
Along  came  mighty  droves. 
Forsook  their  young  ones  and  their  groves. 
Each  one  his  native  mountain  and  his  nest; 
They  come,  but  all  their  carcases  abhor. 

And  now  avoid  the  dead  men  more 
Than  weaker  birds  did  living  men  before. 
But  if  some  bolder  fowls  the  flesh  assay, 

They  were  destit>yM  by  their  own  prey. 
The  dog  no  longer  bark'd  at  coming  guest. 
Repents  its  being  a  domestic  beast, 

Did  to  the  woods  and  mountains  haste : 

The  very  owls  at  Athens  are 

But  seldom  seen  and  rare. 

The  owls  depart  in  open  day. 
Rather  than  in  infected  ivy  more  to  stay. 

Mountains  of  bones  and  carcases. 
The  streets,  the  market-place  possess. 
Threatening  to  raise  a  new  Acropolis. 
Here  lies  a  mother  and  her  child. 
The  infant  suck'd  as  yet  and  smiled. 
But  straight  by  its  own  food  was  killed. 
Their  parents  hugged  their  children  last. 
Here  parting  lovers  last  embrace. 
But  yet  not  parting  neither, 
They  both  expirM  and  went  away  together. 
Here  prisoners  in  the  dungeon  die. 
And  gain  a  two-fold  liberty ; 
They  meet  and  thank  their  pains. 
Which  tbem  from  double  chains 
Of  body  and  of  iron  free. 
Here  others,  poisoned  by  the  scent 

Which  from  corrupted  bodies  Went, 
Suickly  return  the  death  they  did  receive. 
And  death  to  others  give ; 
Themselves  now -dead  the  air  pollute  the  more. 
For  which  they  others  cursed  before. 
Their  bodies  kill  all  that  come  near. 
And  even  after  death  they  all  are  murderers  her^ 

The  firiend  doth  bear  his  friend's  last'cries, 
Parteth  his  grief  for  him,  and  dies. 
Lives  not  enough  to  close  his  eyes. 
The  father  at  his  death 
Speaks  his  son  heir  with  an  Infectious  breath; 
In  the  same  hour  the  son  doth  take 
His  father's  will  and  his  own  make. 
The  servant  need  not  here  be  slain. 
To  serve  his  master  in  the  other  world  again  ; 
They  languishing  together  lie. 
Their  soidj  away  together  fly  ^ 
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The  liusband  gaspetb,  and  his  wife  lies  by, 
It  must  be  her  turn  next  to  die : 
The  husband  and  the  vife 
Too  truly  now  are  one,  and  live  one  life 
That  couple  which  the  gods  did  entertain. 
Had  made  their  prayer  here  in  vain ; 
No  fiites  in  death  could  them  divide, 
They  must  M-ithout  their  privilege  together  both 
have  dy'd. 

There  was  no  number  now  of  death. 
The  sisters  scarce  stood  still  themselves  to  breathe : 
The  sisters  now  quite  wearied 

In  cutting  single  thread. 
Began  at  once  to  part  whole  looms, 
One  stroke  did  givc^  whole  houses  dooms : 
Now  dy*d  the  frosty  hairs, 
The  aared  and  decrepid  years ; 
They  ifell,  and  only  begg'd  of  Fate 
Some  few  months  more,  but  twas,  alas,  too  late. 
Then  Death,  as  if  asham'd  of  that, 
A  conquest  so  degenerate. 
Cut  off  the  young  and  lusty  too : 
The  young  were  reckoning  o'er 
What  happy  days,  what  joys,  they  had  in  store: 
But  Fate,  ere  they  had  finished  their  account, 
them  slew. 
The  wretched  usurer  died, 
And  had  no  time  to  tell  where  he  his  treasures  hid; 
The  merchant  did  behold 
His  ships  return  with  spice  and  gold ; 
He  saw't,  and  tumM  aside  his  head,    [dead. 
Nor  thank'd  the  gods,  but  fell  amidst  his  riches 

The  meetings  and  assemblies  cease;  no  more 
The  people  throng  about  the  orator. 
No  course  of  justice  did  appear, 
No  noise  of  lawyers  fill'd  the  ear. 

The  senate  cast  away 
The  robe  of  honour,  and  obey 

Death's  more  resistless  sway* 
Whilst  that  with  dictatorian  power 
Both  all  the  great  and  lesser  officers  devour. 
No  magistrates  did  walk  about ; 
No  purple  aw*d  the  rout : 
The  common  people  too 
A  purple  of  their  own  did  show : 
And  all  their  bodies  o*er 
The  ruling  colours  bore.    • 
No  judge,  no  legislators  sit, 
Since  this  new  Draco  came, 
And  harsher  laws  did  frame. 
Laws  that,  like  his,  in  blood  are  writ. 
The  benches  and  the  pleading-place  they  leave. 

About  the  streets  they  run  and  rave : 
The  madness  which  great  Solon  did  of  late 
But  only  counterfeit 
For  the  advantage  of  the  state. 
Now  his  successors  do  too  truly  imitate. 

Up  starts  the  soldier  from  his  bed, 
He,  though  Death's  senant,  is  not  freed. 
Death  him  cashier'd,  'cause  now  his  help  she  did 
not  need. 
He  that  ne*er  knew  before  to  yield. 
Or  to  give  hack,  or  leave  the  field. 
Would  fain  now  from  himself  have  6ed. 
He  snatch'd  his  swond  now  rusted  o*er, 
I>readful  and  sparklipg  now  no  more. 
And  thus  in  open  streets  did  roar^ 


"  How  have  1,  Death,  so  ill  desenrM  of  iheB, 
That  now  thyself  thou  should 'st  revenge  on  ine? 
Have  I  so  many  lives  on  thee  bestow'd  ? 
Have  1  the  earth  so  often  dy*d  in  blood? 
Have  I,  to  flatter  thee,  so  many  slain  ? 
And  must  I  now  thy  prey  remain  i 
Let  me  at  least,  if  1  must  die. 
Meet  in  the  6eld  some  gallant  enemy. 

Send,  god^,  the  Persian  troops  agnin  : 
No,  they're  a  base  and  a  degenerate  train; 
They  by  our  women  may  be  slain. 
Give  me,  great  Heavens,  some  manlii]  foes. 
Let  me  my  death  amidst  some  valiant  Grecians 
Let  me  survive  to  die  at  Syracuse,  [choose. 

Where  my  dear  country  shall  her  glory  lose. 
For  you,  great  gods !  into  my  mind  inf«ise. 
What  miseries,  what  doom. 
Must  on  my  Athens  shortly  come ! 

My  thoughts  inspir*d  presage 
Slaughters  and  battles  to  the  coming  age : 
Oh !  might  I  die  uimn  that  glorious  stai^e : 
Oh!  that!'*  but  then  he  grasp'd  his  sword,  and 
death  concludes  his  rage. 

Draw  back,  draw  back  thy  sword,  O  Fate ! 
Lest  thou  repent  when  'tis  too  late, 
licst,  by  thy  making  now  so  great  a  waste. 
By  spending  all  mankind  upon  one  feast. 
Thou  starve  thyself  at  last : 
What  men  wilt  thou  reserve  in  store. 
Whom  in  the  time  to  come  thou  may»8t  devour. 
When  thou  shalt  have  destroyed  all  before  ? 

But,  if  thou  wilt  not  yet  give  o'er. 
If  yet  thy  greedy  stomach  calls  for  more. 
If  more  remain  whom  thou  must  kill. 
And  if  thy  jaws  are  craving  still. 
Carry  thy  fury  to  the  Scythian  coasts. 
The  northern  wilderness  and  eternal  frosts! 
Against  those  borbarous  crowds  thy  arrows  whet. 

Where  arts  and  laws  are  strangers  yet ; 
Where  thou  may'st  kill,  and  yet  the  loss  will  not 
be  great  [air. 

There  rage,  there  spread,  and  ihere  infect  the 

Murder  whole  towns  and  &milies  there. 
Thy  worst  against  those  savage  nations  dare» 

Those  whom  mankind  can  spare. 

Those  whom  mankind  itfeelf  doth  far; 

Amidst  that  dreadful  night  and  fatal  cold. 

There  thou  may'st  walk  unseen,  aiui  bold. 
There  let  thy  flames  their  empire  hoM. 
Unto  the  farthest  seas,  and  nature's  eiids. 
Where  never  summer's  Sun  its  beams  extends. 
Carry  thy  plagues,  thy  pains,  thy  beatt. 
Thy  raging  6res,  thy  torturing  sweats. 
Where  never  ray  or  heat  did  come,. 
They  will  rejoice  at  such  a  doom. 
They'll  bless  thy  pestilential  fire. 
Though  by  it  they  expire. 
They'll  thank  the  very  flames  with  which  tbey  do 
consume. 

Then  if  that  banquet  will  not  thee  suflk«. 
Seek  out  new  lands  where  thou  may*st  tyrannize; 

Search  every  forest,  every  hill. 
And  all  that  in  the  hollow  mountains  dwell; 

Those  wild  and  untame  troops  devour, 
Thereby  tliou  wilt  the  rest  of  men  sectire. 
And  that  the  rest  of  men  will  thank  thee  for. 

Let  all  those  human  beasts  be  slain. 

Till  scarce  their  meoNff  conain; 
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Th3^»dtf  with  thttt  ignoble  slaughter  fill, 
Twill  be  permitted  thee  that  blood  to  spill. 
Measure  the  mder  world  throngfaout, 
March  all  the  ocean's  shorrs  about. 
Only  pass  by  and  spare  the  British  isle. 
Go  OD,  and  (what  Colnmbos  once  shall  do 
When  days  and  time  unto  their  ripeness  grow) 
Find  out  new  lands  and  unknown  countries  too: 
Attempt  those  lands  which  yet  are  hid 
From  all  mortality  beside : 
There  thou  may'st  steal  a  victory, 
And  none  of  this  world  hear  the  cry 
Of  those  that  by  thy  wounds  shall  die; 
No  GrerJc  shall  know  thy  cruelty, 
And  tell  it  to  posterity. 
Go,  and  unpeople  all  tliose  mighty  lands^ 
Destroy  with  unrelenting  hands ; 
Oo,  and  the  Spaniard's  sword  prevent, 
Go,  make  the  Spaniard  innocent; 
Go,  and  root  out  all  mankind  there. 
That  when  the  European  armies  shall  appear 
Then-  sin  may  be  the  less. 
They  may  find  all  a  wilderness, 
And  without  blood  the  gold  and  silver  there  possess. 

Nor  is  this  all  which  we  thee  grant ; 
Rather  than  thou  should'st  full  employment  want, 
(We  do  permit)  in  Greece  thy  kingdom  plant. 

Ransack  Lycurgus'  streets  throughout. 
They've  no  defence  uf  walls  to  keep  thee  out. 

On  wanton  and  proud  Corinth  seize, 
Nor  let  her  double  wave^  thy  flames  appease. 
Let  Cyprus  feel  more  fires  than  those  of  love: 
Ijet  Delos,  which  at  first  did  give  the  Sun, 

See  unknown  flames  in  her  begun, 
Now  let  her  wish  she  might  unconstant  prove. 

And  from  her  place  might  truly  move : 

het  LemnoB  all  thy  anger  feel. 

And  think  that  a  new  Vulcan  fell. 
And  brought  with  him  new  anvils,  and  new  HelL 
Nay,  at  Athens  too  we  give  thee  up. 
All  that  thou  flnd'st  in  field,  or  camp,  or  shop : 

Make  havock  there  without  control 
Of  every  ignorant  and  common  soul. 
But  then,  kind  Plague,  thy  conquests  stop; 

Let  arts,  and  let  the  learned,  there  escape. 

Upon  Minerva's  self  commit  no  rape ; 

Touch  not  t^  sacred  throng, 
And  let  Apollo's  priests  be,  like  him,  young, 

like  him,  be  healthfol  too,  and  strong. 

But  ah!  too  ravenous  Plague,  whilst  I 

Strive  to  keep  off  the  misery, 
The  learned  too,  as  fast  as  others,  round  me  die; 

They  from  corruption  are  not  free. 
Are  mortal,  though  they  give  an  immortality. 

They  tumM  their  authors  o'er,  to  try 

What  help,  what  cure,  what  remedy, 
All  Nature's  stores  against  this  plague  supply; 
And  though  besides  they  shunn*d  it  every  where. 
They  search'd  it  in  their  books,  and  lain  would 
meet  it  there ; 
They  tum'd  the  records  of  the  ancient  thnes. 
And  chiefly  those  that  were  made  famcms  by  their 
crimes, 
To  find  if  men  were  punish'd  so  before; 
But  found  not  the  disease  nor  cure. 
Nature,  alas !  was  now  surpris'd, 
And  all  her  forces  seis'd, 
Btfore  she  was  bow  to  resist  advis'd. 


So  when  the  elephants  did  first  afiright 
The  Romans  with  unusual  sight, 
They  many  battles  lose. 
Before  they  knew  their  foes. 
Before  they  understood  such  dreadful  troops  t'  op- 
pose. 

Now  every  diffSerent  sect  agrees 
Against  their  Common  adversary,  the  disease. 
And  all  their  little  wranglings  cease ; 
The  Pythagoreans  from  their  precepts  swerve^ 

No  more  their  silence  they  observe. 

Out  of  their  schools  they  run. 

Lament,  and  cry,  and  groan ; 
They  now  desir'd  their  metempsychosis; 

Not  only  to  dispute,  but  wish 
That  they  might  turn  to  beasts,  or  fowls,  or  fista. 

If  the  Platonics  had  been  here. 

They  would  have  ours'd  their  master's  year. 

When  all  things  shall  be  as  they  were. 
When  they  again  the  same  disease  shall  bear: 

All  the  philosophers  would  now. 

What  the  great  Stagyrite  shall  doy 
Themselves  into  the  waters  headlong  throw. 

The  Stoics  felt  the  deadly  stroke, 
At  first  assault  their  courage  was  not  broke. 

They  calPd  in  all  the  cobweb  aid 
Of  rules  and  precepts,    which   in  store  they 
had; 

They  bid  their  hearts  stand  out. 

Bid  them  be  calm  and  stout. 
But  all  the  strength  of  precept  will  not  do't 
They  can't  the  storms  of  passion  now  assuage  ; 
As  common  men,  are  angry,  grieve,  and  rage* 

The  gods  are  caU^d  upon  in  vain. 
The  gods  gave  no  release  unto  their  pain. 
The  gods  to  fear  ev'n  for  themselves  began. 
For  now  the  sick  unto  their  temples  came. 

And  brought  more  than  an  holy  flame,       ' 

There  at  the  altars  made  their  prayer. 

They  sacrific'd,  and  died  there, 
A  sacrifice  not  seen  before ; 
That  Heaven,  only  us'd  unto  the  gore 
Of  lambs  or  bulls,  shouki  no'w 
Loaded  with  priests  see  its  own  altars  too ! 

The  woods  gave  funeral  piles  no  more. 

The  dead  the  verj'  fire  devour. 
And  that  almighty  conqueror  o'erpower. 

The  noble  and  the  common  dust 

Into  each  other's  graves  are  thrust. 

No  place  is  sacred,  and  no  tomb ; 

Tis  now  a  privilege  to  consume  ; 

Their  ashes  no  distinction  had  ; 
Too  truly  all  by  death  are  equal  made. 
The  ghosts  of  those  great  heroes  that  had  fled 

From  Athens,  long  since  banished. 

Now  o'er  the  city  hovered ; 

Their  anger  yielded  to  their  love. 

They  left  th'  immortiil  joys  above, 
So  much  their  Athens'  danger  did  then  move. 

They  came  to  pity,  and  to  aid. 

But  now,  alas !  were  quite  dismay'd. 
When  I  hey  beheld  the  marbles  open  lay'd. 
And  poor  men's  bones  the  noble  urns  invade; 

Back  to  the  blessed  seats  they  went. 

And  now  did  thank  their  banishment. 
By  which  they  were  to  die  in  foreign  oouutrlef 
fent. 
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Bat  what,  great  gods !  was  wont  of  all. 
Hell  forth  its  magazmos  of  lust  did  call, 
Nor  would  it  be  conteot 
With  the  thick  troops  of  souls  were  thither  «nt ; 
Into  the  upper  world  it  went. 
Such  guil^  such  wickedness. 
Such  irreligion  did  increase, 
That  the  few  good  which  did  survive 
Were  angry  with  the  Plague  for  snflMng  them  to 
live: 
More  for  the  living  than  the  dead  did  grieve. 
Some  robb'd  the  very  desd, 
Tliougb  sure  to  be  infected  ere  they  fled, 
Though  in  the  very  air  sure  to  be  punished. 
Some  nor  the  shrines  nor  temples  spar*d, 

Nor  gods  nor  heavens  fear'd, 
Though  such  example  of  their  power  appeared* 

Virtue  was  now  esteem'd  an  empty  i^ame^ 
And  honesty  the  foolish  voice  of  Fame ; 

For,  having  past  those  torturing  flames  before, 

They  thought  the  punishment  already  o*er. 

Thought  Heaven  no  worse  torments  had  in 

store ;  [no  more. 

Mere  having  felt  one  Hell,  they  thought  there  was 


tTPOIf  THfi  POEMS  OF  THE 
EnglUh  Ovid,  Anacrem^  Pmdar,  end  Virgil, 

ABRAHAM  COWLEY, 
IN  IMITATION  OF  HIS  OWN  PINDARIC  ODES. 

Let  all  this  meaner  rout  of  books  stand  by^ 
The  common  people  of  our  library; 
Let  them  make  way  for  Cowley's  leaves  to  come, 
And  be  hung  up  within  this  sacred  room : 
Let  no  prophane  hands  break  the  chain. 
Or  give  them  unwished  liberty  again. 
But  let  his  holy  relic  be  laid  here. 
With  the  same  religious  care 
As  Numa  once  the  target  kept. 
Which  down  from  Heaven  k^pt; 
Just  such  another  is  this  book. 
Which  its  original  from  divine  hands  took,^ 
And  brings  as  much  good  too,  to  those  thafon  it  look. 
But  yet  in  this  they  diflRer.    That  could  be 
Eleven  times  liken'd  by  a  mortahhand ; 
But  this  which  here  doth  stand 
Will  never  any  of  its  own  sort  see. 
But  must  still  live  without  such  company. 
For  ne%-er  yet  was  writ. 
In  the  two  learned  ages  which  time  left  bdiind. 
Nor  in  this  ever  shall  we  find,' 
Nor  any  one  like  to  it, 
Qf  all  the  numerous  monuments  of  wit. 

Cowley !  what  Ood  did  fill  thy  brea^ 
And  taught  thy  hand  t*  indite? 
(For  God's  a  poet  too, 
He  doth  create,  and  so  do  ywx) 
Or  else  at  least 
tMiat  angel  sat  upon  thy  pen  when  tboodidst  write  > 
There  he  sat,  and  movM  thy  hand. 
As  proud  of  his  command. 
As  when  he  makes  the  dancing  orbs  to  reel. 
And  spins  out  poetry  from  Heaven^  wheel. 
Thy  hand  too,  like  a  better  sphere,       [hear. 
A  ires  us  more  ravishing  music  made  for  men  to 


Thy  haad  too,  laca  tbe  Son  whidi  aa^dB  MOii^ 
Has  the  same  inflnence  from  abore. 

Produces  gold  and  silver  of  m  noUer  kind; 
Of  greater  price,  and  more  refin'd.         [race. 
Yet  in  this  it  exceeds  the  Sun,  H  has  no  degenesala 

Brings  forth  no  lead,  nor  any  thin;  ao  base. 

What  holy  vetCal  hearth. 

What  immortal  breath. 
Did  give  so  pure  poetic  flame  its  birtli  ? 

Just  such  a  fire  as  thine. 
Of  such  an  unmixM  gtorioQS  shloe. 

Was  Prometheus's  flama. 
Which  from  no  less  than  HeaTen  cbbms. 
Along  he  brought  the  sparkling  coal. 
From  some  celestial  chimney  stole; 
Suickly  the  plander*d  stars  he  left. 

And  as  he  hasten'd  down 
With  the  robbHl  flames  his  hnds  stm  shone. 
And  seem'd  as  if  they  were  bamt  for  the  theSL 
Thy  poetry's  compounded  of  the  sattie^ 
Such  a  bright  iamtortal  flame; 
Just  so  temperHl  is  thy  rage. 
Thy  fires  as  light  and  pore  as  they. 
And  go  as  high  as  his  did,  if  not  hig^bery 
That  thou  may'st  seem  to  us 
A  true  Prometheus,  f  fire. 

But  that  thou  didU  not  steal  the  least  qiaik  of  tkj 

Such  as  thine  was  Arioa^  verae. 
Which  he  did  to  the  listening  fish  rebearae; 
Which  when  they  heard  phiy'd  ob  his  lute. 
They  first  curst  Nature  that  she  made  them  mote 
So  uoble  were  his  lines  which  made  the  very  waves 
Strive  to  turn  his  slaves, 
Lay  down  their  boisterous  noise. 
And  dance  to  his  harmoniotts  voice, 

Which  made  the  Syrens  lend  their  ear. 
And  from  his  sweeter  tunes  some  treachery 
Which  made  the  dolphin  prood,         [fear; 
That  he  was  allow'd 
With  Atlas,  the  great  porter  of  the  skies,  to  take 
Such  heavenly  music  up,  and  carry  H  on  his  back. 
So  full  and  graceful  thy  words  go. 
And  with  the  same  majestic  sweetness  flow. 
Yet  his  verse  only  carried  him  o^  the  seas; 
But  there's  a  very  sea  of  wit  in  these. 
As  salt  and  boundless  as  the  other  ocean  is^ 

Such  as  thine  are,  was  great  Amphion's  soor. 
Which  brought  the  wondering  stones  alon? ; 
The  wond^ng  stones  sidpt  firom  their  mother 
Earth, 
And  left  their  frither  cold  as  his  first  birth  ; 
They  rose,  and  knew  not  by  what  magic  force  they 
hung. 
So  were  his  words,  ao  plac'd  his  sounds. 
Which  forc'd  the  aoarbles  rise  from  out  their 


Which  cut  and  carved,  made  them  shine, 
A  work  which  can  be  outdone  by  none  bat  thia^ 
Th'  amazed  poet  saw  the  building  rise. 

And  knew  not  how  to  trust  his  e3res : 
The  willing  mortar  came,  and  all  the  trees 
.   Leap  into  beams  he  sees. 

He  saw  the  streets  appear. 
Streets,  that  must  needs  be  hannooioos  there: 

He  saw  the  walls  dance  round  t'  his  pipc^' 
.  The  glorious  timple  show  its  head, 

He^aw  the  intet  city  ripe» 
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Aad  an  like  the  creatioii  by  a  vord  wat  bre<L 
So  great  a  verse  is  thine,  which  though  it  will  not 
Marble  monnments  to  thy  praise ;  [raise 

Yet  tis  no  matter,  cities  they  must  £dl. 
And  houses,  by  the  greatest  glutton  Time  be  eaten 
But  thy  verse  buildt  a  fiune  for  thee,       [all: 
Which  fire  cannot  devour,  nor  purify, 
Which  sword  and  thunder  doth  defy. 
As  round,  as  full,  as  the  great  circle  of  eternity. 

To  thee  the  English  tongue  doth  owe. 
That  it  need  not  seek 
For  eli^ancy  from  the  round^month'd  Greek ; 
To  thee,  that  Roman  poets  now  may  hide. 

In  their  own  Latium,  their  head : 
To  thee,  that  our  enlaiged  speech  can  riiow. 
Far  more  than  the  three  western  daughters  bom 
Out  of  the  ashes  of  the  Roman  nm:  [rait 

Basghtera  bora  of  a  mother,  whidi  did  yield  to  ad- 
llie  adulterate  seed  of  several  tongues  with  it; 
More  than  the  smooth  Italian,  though  Nature  gave 
That  tongue  in  poetry  a  genius  to  have. 
And  that  she  might  the  better  fit  it  to*t. 
Made  the  very  land  a  foot: 
More  than  the  Spanish,  though  that  in  one 


The  Moorish,  Jewish,  Gothish  treasures  has. 
And  just  as  in  their  kingdom,  in  their  tongue. 
Most  quarters  of  the  Earth  together  throng : 
More  than  the  courtly  French,  though  that  doth 
And  not  trot  o'er  the  tongue  its  race:  [pace, 
That  has  not  any  thing,  so  elaborate  wit ;        [it 
Though  it  by  its  riiding  seems  to  have  more  oil  in 
Thy  soul  hath  gone  through  all  the  Muses* 

track; 
Where  never  poets  feet  were  seen  before. 
Hath  passed  those  sands  where  others  left  their 
wrecks. 
And  sailM'an  ocean  through,  which  some  thought 
had  no  shore. 
Thy  spirit  has  discovered  all  poetry; 
Thou  found*st  nootropics  in  the  poets  sky. 
More  than  the  Sun  can  do,  hast  brov^t  a  sacred 

flower 
To  Mount  Parnassus;  and  hast  opea^d  to  our 
band 
Apollo's  holy  land, 
Which  ]ret  hid  in  the  frigid  sone  did  lie. 
Thou  hast  sail*d  the  Muses'  globes. 
Not  as  the  other  Drake,  or  Ca'ndish  did,  to  rob. 
Thou  hast  brought  home  the  treasure  too, 
WUch  3ret  no  Spaniard  can  claim  his  doe: 
Thou  hMt  searched  through  every  creek. 
From  the  East-Indies  of  the  poets'  worid,  the 
Greek, 
To  the  America  of  wit. 
Which  was  last  known,  and  has  most  gold  in  it. 

That  mother -tongue  which  we  do  speak, ' 
This  world  thy  greater  spirit  has  ran  through. 

And  viewed  smd  conquerHl  too, 
A  world  as  round  and4ai^e  as  th'  other  is. 
And  yet  in  it  there  can  be  no  antipodes. 
For  none  hereafter  will  go  contrary  to  you. 

Poets  till  now  deserv*d  excuse,  not  praise. 
Till  now  the  Muses  liv*d  in  tovems,  and  the  bays 

That  they  were  truly  trees  did  show. 
Because  by  sucking  liquor  they  did  only  grow 
Verses  were  counted  fiction,  and  a  lye 
.The  very  nature  of  j[ood  poetry. 


He  was  a  poet  that  could  speak  least  truth : 
Sober  and  grave  men  scom'd  the  name, 
Which  once  was  thought  the  greatest  fame. 
Poets  had  nought  else  of  Apollo,  but  bis  youth : 
Few  ever  spake  in  rhyme,  but  that  their  ieet 
The  trencher  of  some  liberal  man  might  meet. 
Or  else  they  did  some  rotten  mistress  paint. 
Call  her  their  goddess,  or  their  saint 
Though  contrary  in  this  they  to  their  master  nin. 
For  the  great  god  of  wit,  the  Sun,      [Moon, 
When  he  doth  show  his  mistress,  the  whita 
He  makes  her  spots,  as   wdl  as  beauty  to  be 

shown. 
Till  DOW  the  sisters  were  too  old,  and  therefore 
Extremely  fabulous  too:  [grew 

Till  you,  sir,  came,  they  were  despis'd; 

They  were  all  heathens  yet. 
Nor  ever  into  the  church  could  get; 
And  though  they  had  a  font  so  long,  yet  never 
were  baptised. 

'  You,  sir,  have  rais'd  the  price  of  wit. 
By  bringing  in  more  store  of  it : 
Poetry,  the  queen  of  arts,  can  now 

Reign  without  dissembling  too. 
You've  shown  a  poet  nmst  not  needs  be  bad; 
That  one  may  be  Apollo's  priest, 
And  be  fill'd  with  his  oracles,  without  being  mad: 
Till  now,  wit  was  a  curse  (as  to  Lot's  wife 
^Twas  to  be  tura'd  to  salt) 
Because  it  made  men  lead  a  life 
Which  was  nought  else  but  one  continual  fault. 
Y<ki  first  the  Muses  to  the  Christians  brought. 
And  you  then  first  the  holy  language  tauglit : 
In  yon  good  poetry  and  divinity  meet. 
You  are  the  first  b|rd  of  Paradise  with  feet. 

Your  miscellanies  do  appear 
Just  such  another  glorious  indigested  heap 
As  the  first  mass  was,  where 
All  Heavens  and  stars  enclosed  were. 
Before  they  each  one  to  their  place  did  leap. 
Before  God,  the  great  censor,  them  bestow'd, 
According  to  their  ranks,  in  several  tribes  abroad; 
Whilst  yet  Sun  and  Moon 
Were  in  perpetual  conjunction : 
Whilst  all  the  stars  were  but  one  milky  way, 

And  in  natural  embraces  lay. 
Whilst  yet  none  of  the  lamps  of  Heaven  might 
Call  this  their  own,  and  that  another's  light. 
So  glorious  a  lump  as  thine. 
Which  cbyuiistry  may  separate,  but  not  refine : 

So  mixt,  so  pure,  so  united  does  it  shine, 
A  chain  of  sand,  of  which  each  link  is  all  divine. 

Thy  mistress  shows,  that  Cupid  is  not  always 

blind, 
Where  we  a  pure  exalted  Muse  do  find. 
Such  as  may  well  become  a  glorified  mind. 

Such  songs  tune  angels  when  they  love. 
And  do  make  courtship  to  some  sister-mind  above 
(For  angels  need  not  scorn  such  soft  desires. 
Seeing  thy  heart  is  touch'd  with  the  same  fires). 

So  when  they  dotbe  themselves  in  flesh. 

And  their  light  some  human  shapes  do  dress 

(For  which  they  fetch'd  stuff  from  the  neighbounog 

air): 

So  when  they  stoop,  to  like  some  mortal  fair. 

Such  words,  such  odes  as  tl^oe  they  use. 
With  fuch  toft  f trains,  love  intp  her  heart  infuse. 
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Thy  love  ii  on  the  top,  \t  not  above  mortality ; 
Clean,  and  from  corruption  free^ 

Such  as  affections  in  eternity  shall  be ; 
Which  shall  remain  unspotted  there. 
Only  to  show  what  once  they  were : 
Thy  Cupid's  shafts  all  golden  are ; 

Thy  Venus  has  the  salt,  but  not  the  froth  o*th'  sea. 

Thy  high  Pindarics  soar 
So  high,  where  never  any  wing  till  now  could  get ; 
And  yet  thy  wit 
Doth  seem  so  great,  as  those  that  do  fly  lojper. 

Th<iu  stand'st  on  Pindar's  back ; 
And  therefore  thou  a  higher  flight  dost  take : 
Only  thou  art  the  eagle,  he  the  wren. 
Thou  bast  brought  him  from  the  dust. 
And  made  him  live  again. 
Pindar  has  left  his  baibarous  Greece,  and  thinks 
it  just 
To  be  led  by  thee  to  the  English  shore;  ^ 

An  honour  to  him  :  Alexander  did  no  more, 
Nor  scarce  so  much,  when  he  did  save  bis  house 
When  his  word  did  assuage  [before, 

A  warlike  army's  violent  rage : 
Thou  hast  given  to  his  name. 
Than  that  great  conqueror  sav'd  him  from,  a 
brighter  flame.  [might  stay, 

He  only  left  some  walls  where  Pindar's  name 
Which  with  time  and  age  decay : 
But  thou  hast  made  him  once  again  to  live ; 
Thou  didst  to  him  new  life  and  breathing  give. 
And,  as  in  the  last  resurrection. 
Thou  hast  made  him  rise  more  glorious,  and  put 
on 


More  majesty;  a  greater  toul  is  given  to  him,  by 

you. 
Than  ever  he  in  happy  Thebes  or  Greece  ooold 

shew.  ' 

Thy  David,  too— 
But  hold  thy  headlong  pace,  my  Muse; 
None  but  the  priest  himself  doth  use 
Into  the  holiest  place  to  go. 
Check  thy  young  Pindaric  heat. 
Which  makes  thy  pen  too  much  to  sweaty 
'Tis  but  an  infant  yet. 
And  just  now  left  the  teat. 
By  Cowley's  matchless  pattern  nurst; 
Therefore  it  is  not  fit 
That  it  shooki  dare  to  speak  so  much  at  first 
No  more,  no  more,  for  shame. 
Let  not  thy  verse  be,  as  his  worth  is,  infinite; 
It  is  enough  that  thou  hast  leam'd,  and  spoke  thy 
Other's  name. 
He  that  thinks,  sir,  he  can  enough  praise  yen. 
Had  need  of  brazen  lungs  and  forehead  too. 


EPIGRAM 

OH  A  PIGMY'S  DBATB. 

Bbstridb  an  ant,  a  Pigmy,  great  and  talU 
Was  thrown,  alasl  and  got  a  dreadfiil  fisll ; 
Under  th'  unruly  beast's  proud  feet  be  lies. 
All  torn ;  but  yet  with  generous  ardour  cries, 
"  Behold,  base,  envious  world !  now,  now  laui^on, 
For  thus  1  fiOl,  and  thus  fell  Pbaaon  1" 
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BT  DR.  JOHNSON. 


1  HE  life  of  the  earl  of  Halifax  was  properly  that  of  an  artful  and  active  statesman^ 
employed  in  balancing  parties,  contriving  expedients,  and  combating  opposition,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  vicissitudes  of  advancement  and  degradation;  but,  in  this  collection, 
poetical  merit  is  the  claim  to  attention:  and  the  account  which  is  here  to  be  expected 
may  properly  be  proportioned  not  to  bis  influence  in  the  state,  but  to  his  rank  among 
the  writers  of  verse. 

CHARLES  MONTAGUE  was  bom  April  l6, 1661',  at  Horton  m  Northamptonshlfe, 
the  son  of  Mr.  George  Montague,  a  younger  son  of  the  earl  of  Manchester.  He  waa 
educated  first  in  the  country,  and  then  removed  to  Westminster,  where,  m  16/7,  he  was 
chosen  a  king's  scholar,  and  recommended  himself  to  Busby  by  his  felicity  in  extern* 
porary  epigrams.  He  contracted  a  very  mtimate  friendship  with  Mr.  Stepney;  and,  ia 
1682,  when  Stepney  was  elected  at  Cambridge,  the  election  of  Montague  being  not  to 
proceed  till  the  year  following,  he  was  afraid  lest  by  being  placed  at  Oxford  he  might  be 
separated  from  his  companion,  and  therefore  solicited  to  be  removed  to  Cambridge^ 
without  waiting  for  the  advantages  of  another  year. 

It  seems  indeed  time  to  wish  for  a  removal;  for  he  was  already  a  school-boy  of 
ODc-and-twenty. 

Hu  relation,  Dr.  Montague,  was  then  master  of  the  coU^  in  which  he  was  placed 
t  fellow-commoner,  and  took  him  under  his  particular  care.  Here  he  commenced  an 
acquaintance  with  the  great  Newton,  which  continued  through  his  life,  and  was  at  last 
attested  by  a  legacy. 

In  l£85,  his  verses  on  the  death  of  king  Charles  made  such  an  impression  on  the  earl 
of  Dorset,  that  he  was  invited  to  town,  and  introduced  by  that  universal  patron  to  the 
other  wits.  In  l687,  he  joined  with  Prior  in  The  City  Mouse  and  the  Country  Moose, 
a  buriesque  of  Dryden's  Hind  and  Pother.  He  signed  the  invitation  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  sat  in  the  convention.  He  about  the  same  time  married  the  countess 
dowager  of  Manchester,  and  intended  to  have  taken  orders ;  but  afterwards  altering  hit 
purpose,  he  purchased  fQr  15001*  the  place  of  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  counciL 
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After  he  had  written  his  epistle  on  the  victory  of  the  Boyne,  his  patron,  Dorset,  mtro» 
duced  him  to  king  William^  witli  this  expression  :  '^  Sir,  I  have  brought  a  staarsf  to  wait 
on  your  majesty."  To  which  the  king  is  said  to  have  replied,  ''  You  do  well  to  put  me 
in  the  way  of  making  a  man  of  him ;"  and  ordered  him  a  pension  of  five  hundred  pounds. 
This  story,  however  current,  seems  to  have  been  made  after  the  event.  The  king's  an- 
swer implies  a  greater  acquaintance  with  pur  proverbial  and  familiar  diction  than  king 
William  could  possibly  have  attained. 

In  I69U  being  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  he  aigued  warmly  in  favour  of  a 
law  to  grant  the  assistance  of  coimsel  in  trials  for  high  treason ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  his 
^ech  falling  into  some  confusion,  was  for  a  while  silent ;  but,  recovering  himself,  ob- 
served, ''  how  reasonable  it  was  to  allow  counsel  to  men  called  as  criminab  before  a 
court  of  justice,  when  it  appeared  how  much  the  presence  of  that  assembly  could  discon- 
cert one  of  their  own  body*." 

After  this  he  rose  fast  into  honours  and  employments,  being  made  one  of  the  comnuV 
sioners  of  the  treasury,  and  called  to  the  privy-council.  In  1694,  he  became  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer ;  and  the  next  year  engaged  in  the  great  attempt  of  the  re-coinage, 
which  was  m  two  years  happily  completed.  In  1696^  he  projected  the  genersil  fund,  and 
raised  tlie  credit  of  the  exchequer ;  and,  after  inquiring  concerning  a  grant  of  Irisli 
crown-lands,  it  was  determined  by  a  vote  of  the  commons,  that  Charles  Montague, 
esquire^  had  deserved  his  majesty's  favour.  In  1698,  being  advanced  to  the  first  com- 
ibission  of  the  treasury,  lie  was  appointed  one  of  the  regency  in  the  king's  absence :  the 
next  year  he  was  made  auditor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  year  after  created  baron  Ha- 
lifax. He  was,  however,  impeaclied  by  the  commons ;  but  the  articles  were  dismissed 
by  the  lords. 

At  the  accession  of  queen  Anne  he  was  dismissed  from  the  council :  and  in  the  tint 
parliament  of  her  reign  was  again  attacked  by  the  commons,  and  again  escaped  by  the 
protection  of  the  lords.  In  1704^  he  wrote  an  ans^vcr  to  Bromley's  speech  against  occa- 
sional conformity.  He  headed  the  mquuy  into  the  danger  of  the  church.  In  1706,  be 
proposed  and  negotiated  the  union  with  Scotland ;  and  when  the  elector  of  Hanover  had 
received  the  garter,  after  the  act  had  passed  for  securing  the  protestant  succession,  he 
was  appointed  to  carry  the  ensigns  of  the  order  to  the  electoral  court.  He  sat  as  one  of 
the  judges  of  Sacheverell ;  but  voted  for  a  mild  sentence.  Being  now  no  longer  in  fa- 
vour, he  contrived  to  obtain  a  writ  for  summoning  the  electoral  prince  to  parliament  as 
duke  of  Cambridge. 

At  the  queen's  death  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  regents  ;  and  at  the  accession  of 
George  the  First  was  made  earl  of  Halifax,  knight  of  the  garter,  and  first  commissioner 
of  the  treasury,  with  a  grant  to  his  nephew  of  the  reversion  of  the  anditorship  of  the  ex- 
chequer. More  was  not  to  be  had,  and  this  he  kept  but  a  little  while;  for,  on  the  19^ 
of  May,  17 15,  he  died  of  an  inflammation  of  bb  lungs. 

Of  him,  who  from  a  poet  became  a  patron  of  poets,  it  will  be  readily  believed  that  the 


>  Mr.  Heed  observes  that  this  anecdote  is  related  by  Mr.  Walpole,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Royal  sod 
Noble  Authors,  of  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  author  of  the  Characteristics,  but  it  appears  to  mc  to  be  s 
mistake,  if  we  are  to  understand  that  the  words  were  spoken  by  Shaftesbury  at  this  time,  when  be  b»(^ 
BO  seat  in  the  house  of  commons ;  nor  did  the  bill  pass  at  this  time,  being  thrown  out  by  the  bouse  of 
lords.  It  became  a  law  in  the  7th  William,  when  Halifax  and  Shaftesbury  both  had  seats.  The  «litori 
of  the  Biographia  Britannica  adopt  Mr.  Walpole's  story,  but  they  are  not  speaking  of  this  period.  Tb* 
story  first  appeared  in  the  Life  of  Lord  Halifax,  published  in  17 15.    C. 
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works  would  not  miss  of  celebration.  Addison  began  to  praise  him  early,  and  was  fol- 
lowed or  accompanied  by  other  poets ;  perhaps  by  almost  all,  except  Swift  and  Pope, 
who  forebore  to  flatter  him  in  his  life,  and  after  his  death  spoke  of  him,  Swift  with  slight 
censure,  and  Pope  in  the  character  of  Bufo  with  acrimonious  contempt. 

He  was,  as  Pope  says,  **  fed  with  dedications;"  for  Tickell  aflinns,  that  no  dedication 
was  unrewarded.  To  charge  all  unmerited  praise  with  tlie  guilt  of  flattery,  and  to  sup- 
pose that  the  encomiast  always  knows  and  feels  the  falsehoods  of  his  assertions,  is  surely 
to  discover  great  ignorance  of  human  nature  and  human  life.  In  determinations  depend- 
ing  not  on  rules,  but  on  experience  and  comparison,  judgement  is  always  m  some  degree 
subject  to  aflfection.    Very  near  to  admiration  is  tlie  wibh  to  admire. 

Ev^  man  willingly  gives  value  to  the  praise  which  he  receives,  and  considers  the  sen- 
tence passed  in  his  favour  as  the  sentence  of  discernment.  We  admire  in  a  friend  that  un- 
derstanding which  selected  us  for  confidence ;  we  admire  more,  in  a  patron,  that  judge- 
ment, which,  instead  of  scattering  bounty  indiscriminately,  directed  it  to  us;  and,  if  the 
patron  be  an  author,  those  performances  which  gratitude  forbids  us  to  blame,  aflfectioa 
will  easily  dispose  us  to  exalt. 

To  these  prejudices,  hardly  culpable,  interest  adds  a  power  always  operating,  though 
not  always,  because  not  willingly,  perceived.  The  modesty  of  praise  wears  gradually 
away ;  and  perhaps  the  pride  of  patronage  may  be  m  time  so  increased,  that  modest 
praise  will  no  longer  please. 

Many  a  blandishment  was  practised  upon  Halifax,  which  he  would  never  have  known, 
had  he  no  other  attractions  than  those  of  his  poetry,  of  which  a  short  time  has  withered 
the  beauties.  It  would  now  be  esteemed  no  honour,  by  a  contributor  to  the  monthly 
bundles  of  verses,  to  be  told,  that,  in  strains  (either  familiar  or  solemn,  he  suigs  like 
Montague. 
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on  TBB  DEATH  OF 

HIS  MOST  SACRED  MAJESTY 

KING  CHARLES  11. 

pAREWEL,  great  Chailes,  monarch  of  blest 

renown, 
The  best  good  man  that  ever  fill*d  a  throne ; 
Whom  Nature  as  her  highest  pattern  wrought. 
And  mixM  both  sexes'  virtues'  in  a  draught  j 
Wisdom  for  councils,  bravery  in  war, 
With  all  the  mild  good-nature  of  the  fair. 
The  woman's  sweetness  tempered  majily  wit. 
And  loving  pow'r  did,  crown'd  with  meekness,  sit; 
His  awful  person  reverence  engag'd, 
With  mild  address  and  tenderness  assuag'd : 
Thus  the  almighty  gracious  King  above, 
l)oes  both  command  our  fear,  and  win  our  love. 
-  With  wonders  bom,  by  miracles  preserved, 
A  heavenly  host  the  iofent*s  cradle  serv*d : 
And  men  his  healing  empire's  omen  read. 
When  Sun  with  stars,  and  day  with  night  agreed. 
His  youth  for  valorous  patience  was  renown'd; 
like  David,  persecuted  first,  then  crown'd : 
Lov'd  in  all  courts,  admirM  wherever  he  came, 
At  once  our  nation's  glory,  and  its  shame : 
They  blest  the  isle  where  such  great  spirits  dwell, 
Abborr'd  the  men,  that  could  such  worth  expel. 
To  spare  our  lives,  he  meekly  did  defeat 
Those  Sauls,  whom  wand'ring  asses  made  so  great; 
Waiting  till  Heaven's  election  should  be  shown. 
And  the  Almighty  should  his  unction  own.   y> 
And  own  he  did-lhis  powerful  arm  display'd ; 
And  Israel,  the  belov'd  of  God,  obey'd ; 
Caird  by  his  people's  tears,  he  came,  he  eas'd 
The  groaning  nation,  the  black  storms  appeas'd, 
Bid  greater  blessings,  than  he  took,  afibrd ; 
England  itself  was  more,  than  he,  restored. 
Unhappy  Albion,  by  strange  ills  oppress'd, 
in  various  feven  tost,  could  find  no  rest ; 
Soite  spent  and  weary'd,  to  his  arms  she  fled. 
And  rested  on  his  shoulders  her  fair  bending  head. 

In  conquests  mild,  he  came  from  exile  kind ; 
No  climes,  no  provocations,  cbang'd  his  mind; 
No  malice  show'd,  no  hate,  revenge,  or  pride, 
fiut  ntl'd  as  meekly,  as  his  father  dy'd ; 
Eas'd  us  from  endless  wars,  made  discords  cease, 
Hestor'd  to  quiet,  and  maintaiu'd  in  peace. 


A  mighty  series  of  new  time  began. 
And  rolling  years  in  joyful  circles  ran. 
Then  wealth  the  city,  business  fill'4  the  port. 
To  mirth  our  tumnhs  tum'd,  our  wars  Xa  sport: 
Then  learning  flourishVl,  blooming  arts  did  springy 
And  the  glad  Muses  prun'd  their  drooping  wing: 
Then  did  our  flying  towei%  improvement  know» 
Who  now  command  as  ftur  as  winds  can  blow; 
With  canvass  wings  round  all  the  globe  tbe^  fly. 
And,  built  by  Charles's  art,  all  storms  def^; 
To  every  coast  with  ready  sails  are  hurl'd, 
Fill  us  with  wealth,  and  with  our  fame  the  work! ; 
From  whose  distractions  seas  do  us  divide; 
Their  riches  here  in  floating  castles  ride. 
We  reap  the  swarthy  Indians'  sweat  and  toil ; 
Their  fruit,  without  the  mischief  of  their  soiL 
Here,  in  cool  shades,  their  gokl  and  pearls  ro- 

ceive. 
Free  from  the  heat  which  does  their  lustre  gire. 
In  Persian  silks,  eat  eastern  spice ;  secure 
From  burning  fluxes,  and  the  calenture : 
Under  our  vines,  upon  the  peaceful  short. 
We  see  all  Europe  tost,  hear  tempests  roar: 
Rapine,  sword,  wars,  and  &mine,  rage  abroad. 
While  Charles  their  host,  like  Jove  from  Ida, 

aw*d; 
Us  from  our  foes,  and  from  ourselves  did  shield. 
Our  towns  from  tumults,  and  frookarms  the  field; 
For  when  bold  Faction  goodness  could  disdain. 
Unwillingly  he  us'd  a  straiter  rein : 
In  the  still  gentle  voice  he  lov'd  to  speak. 
But  could,  with  thunder,  hardened  rebels  break. 
Yet,  though  they  wak*d  the  laws,  his  tender  mind 
Was  undisturb'd,  in  wrath  severely  kind ; 
Tempting  his  puwer,  and  urging  to  assume; 
Thus  Jove,  in  love,  did  Semele  consume. 
As  the  stout  oak,  when  round  his  trunk  the  vine 
Does  in  soft  wreaths  and  amorous  foldihgs  twtne^ 
Easy  and  slight  appears';  the  winds  from  far 
Summon  their  noisy  forces  to  the  war: 
But  though  so  gentle  seems  his  outward  form, 
His  hidden  strength  out-braves  the  loudest  storm: 
Firmer  he  stands,  and  boldly  keeps  the  field. 
Showing  stout  minds,  when  unprovok'd,  are  mild. 
So  when  the  good  man  nuide  the  crowd  presume. 
He  show'd  himself,  and  did  the  kini;  assume : 
For  .goodness  in  excess  may  be  a  sin ; 
Justice  must  tame,  whom  mercy  cannot  win. 
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Thus  winter  fixes  the  unstable  sea, 
And  teacher  restless  water  constancy. 
Which,  under  the  warm  influence  of  bright  days, 
The  fickle  motion  of  each  blast  .obeys. 
To  bridle  (actions,  stop  rebellion's  course, 
By  easy  methods,  vanquish  without  force  $ 
Believe  the  good,  bold  stubborn  foes  subdue. 
Mildness  in  wiath,  meekness  in  anger  shew, 
Weit:  arts  great  Charles's  prudence  only  knew. 
To  fnght  the  bad,  thus  awful  tbuuder  rolls. 
While  the  bright  bow  secures  the  faithful  souls. 

Such  is  thy  glory,  Charles,  thy  lasting  name. 
Brighter   than    our    proud    neighbour's    guilty 

fiunej 
More  noble  than  the  spoils  that  battles  yield. 
Or  all  the  empty  triumphs  of  the  field. 
Tis  less  to  conquer,  than  to  make  war  cease. 
And,  without  fighting,  awe  the  world  to  peace ; 
For  proudest  triumphs  from  contempt  arise ; 
The  vanquished  first  the  conqueror's  arms  de> 

spise: 
Won  ensigns  are  the  gaudy  marks  of  scorn. 
They  brave  the  victor  first,  and  then  adorn. 
But  peaceful  monarchs  reign  like  gods:   while 

none 
Dispute,  all  lOve,  bless,  reverence  their  throne. 
Tigers  and  bears)  with  all  the  savage  host. 
May  boldness,   strength,    and   daring  conquest 

boast; 
But  the  sweet  passions  of  a  generous  mind 
Are  the  prerogative  of  huma^n-kind ; 
The  god-like  image,  on  our  clay  imprest. 
The  darling  attribute  which  Heaven  loves  best: 
lo  Charles,  so  good  a  man  and  king,  we  see 
A  double  image  of  the  deity. 
K)h  !  had  he  more  resembled  it!     Oh,  why 
Was  he  not  still  more  like,  and  could  not  die  ? 
Kow  do  our  thoughts  alone  enjoy  his  name. 
And  faint  ideas  of  our  blessing  frame  ! 
In  Thames,  the  Ocean's  darling,  England's  pride, 
The  pleasing  emblem  of  his  reign  does  glide : 
Thames,  the  support  and  glory  of  our  isle. 
Richer  than  Tagus,  or  ^Egyptian  Nile: 
Though    no  rich  sand  in  him,"  no  pearls  are 

found. 
Yet  fields  rejoice,  his  meadows  laugh  aroand ; 
less  wealth  his  bosom  holds,  less  guilty  stores,    ' 
For  he  exhausts  himself  t'  enrich  the  shores. 
Mild  and  serene  tlie  peaceful  current  flows, 
No  angry  fdam,  no  raging  surges  knows ; 
Ko  dreadful  wrecks  upon  his  banks  appear. 
His  crystal  stream  unstain'd  by  widows  tear, 
His  channel  strong  and  easy,  deep  and  clear. 
Ko  arbitrary  inundations  swoop 
The  ploughman's  hopes,  and  life  into  the  deep  ; 
His  even  waters  the  old  limits  keej^. 
But  oh  I  he  ebbs,  the  smiling  waves  decay. 
For  ever,  lovely  stream,  for  ever  stay ! 
To  the  black  sea  his  silent  course  does  bend,* 
Where  thej^jest  streams,  the  longest  rivers,  end. 
His  spotless  waves  there  undistinguish'd^ass. 
None  see,  how  clear,  how  bounteous,  sweet,  he 

was. 
No  difiierence  now,  though  late  so  much  is  seen, 
'Twixt  him,  fierce  ^ine,  and  the   impetuous 

Seine. 
But,  lo !  the  joyful  tide  our  hopes  restores. 
And  dancing  waves  extend  the  widening  shores. 
James  is  our  Charles  in  all  things  but  in  name: 
Thus  Thames  is  daily  lost,  yet  still  the  same. 


ODE 

on  THE  HARRIAGB  OF  THE 

PRINCESS  ANNE  AND  PRINCE  GEORGE 
OF  DENMARK. 

Whilst  black  designs  (that  direAil  work  of  Fate) 

Distract  the  labouring  stale ; 
Whilst  (like  the  sea)  around  loud  discoids  roar, 
Breaking  their  fury  on  the  (righted  shore ; 
And  England  does  like  brave  Vienna  stand, 
Besieg'd  by  Infidels  on  either  hand ;  [a^M? 

What  means  this  peaceflil  train,  this  pompcns 

-    What  means  this  rojral  beauteous  pair  ? 
This  troop  of  youths  and  virgins  heavenly  &ir, 

That-does  at  once  astonish  and  detight ; 
Oreat  Charles,  and  his  illustrious  brother  beie, 
No  bold  assassinate  need  fear ; 
Here  is  no  harmful  weapon  found,   [wouwL 
Nothing  but  Cupid's  darts  and  Beauty  here  cu 

How  grateful  does  this  scene  appear 
To  us,  who  might  too  justly  fbar 
We  never  should  have  seen  again 
Aught  bright,  but  armour  on  the  plain! 
Ne'er  in  their  cheerful  garb  t?have  seen  tbe  fair, 
While  all,  with  melting  eyes  and  wild  disbe>tlN 
hair,  [»'»«»■ 

Had  mourn'd  their  brothers,  sons,  and  hosbaDfLs 
These  dusky  shadows  make  this  scene  more  brifbt; 

The  horrour  adds  to  the  delight. 
This  glorious  pomp  our  spirits  cheers  ;  from  hewc 
We  lucky  omens  take,  new  happiness  commcacc 

Thus,  when  the  gathering  clouds  a  storm  prepar?. 

And  their  black  force  associate  in  the  air; 

(Endeavouring  to  eclipse  the  bounteous  ligbt. 
Who,  with  kind  warmth,  and  powerfiil  rays, 
Them  to  that  eiivyM  height. 

From  their  mean  native  earth,  did  raise) 
A  thoughtful  sadness  sits  on  all. 

Expecting  where  the  fiiU-charg'd  clouds  will  fell: 
But  if  the  heavenly  bow 
Decked,  like  a  gaudy  bride,  appears. 
And  all  her  various  robes  displays. 

Painted  by  the  conquering    Sun*s    triumpbant 
It  mortals  drooping  spirits  cheers ;  [ra>'^ 

Fresh  joy,  new  light,  each  visage  wears : 
Again  the  seamen  trust  the  main. 

The  jocund  swains  their  coverts  leave  again; 
Again^  in  pleasant  warbling  notes,  [ftil  tJuvJ*'- 

The  cheerful  poets  of  the  wood  extend  their  tuuc- 

Then,  then,  my  Muse,  raise  with  thy  lyre  thy  roif*. 
And,  with  thy  lays,  make  fields  and  woods  rejoia^ 

For  lo  !  the  heavenly  pledge  ap^x^ars, 
And  in  bright  characters  tbe  promise  bears : 
The  factious  deluge  shall  prevail  no  roore^ 
In  vain  they  foam,  in  vain  they  rage, 
Buffet  in  vain  the  unmov'd  shore,      fsssuajre. 
Her  charms,  and  Charles's  power,  their  fury  blia^' 
.See  !  see  !  how  decently  the  bashful  bride 
Does  bear  her  conquest ;  with  howlittle  pride 
She  views  that  prince,  tbe  captive  of  her  cbanns 
Who  made  the  North  with  fear  to  quake, 
And  did  tliat  powerful  empire  shake* 
Before  whose  arms,  when  great  Gustavus  led, 
The  frighted  Roman  eagles  fled. 

Whatever  then  was  his  desire. 
His  cannons  did  command  in  fire: 
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Kow  he  UaMelf  for  pity  pnys. 
His  loTe  in  ttmorons  sighs  he  hreathes, 
While  all  his  qx>ils,  and  glorious  wreaths 
Of  laurel,  at  her  feet  the  vanquished  warrior  lays. 
Great  prince!  by  that  submission  yoi^U   gain 

more  « 

Than  e'er  your  haughty  courage  won  before ; 
H««  on  your  knees  a  greater  trophy  gain. 
Than  that  you  brought  from  Lunsden's  &mous 

plain  ; 
Where,  when  your  brother,  fired  with  soccess. 
Too  daringly  upon  the  foe  did  press, 
'  And  was  a  captire  made,  then  jrou  alone 
Bid  with  your  single  arm  support  the  throne: 
Your  gen'rous  breast,  with  fbry  boiling  o'er, 
like  lightning  through  their  scattered  troops  you 
fi«w,  [umph  bore. 

And  from  th'  amazed  foe  the  royal  prize  in  tri- 

You  have  your  ancestors  in  this  one  act  outgone, 
Though  their  successful  arms  did  this  whole  isle 
o'er-run. 
They,  to  revenge  a  ravish*d  lady,  came,     , 
You,  to  enjoy  one  spotless  as  your  fiime : 
Before  them,  as  they  marchkl,  the  country  fled, 
And  back  behind  them  threw 
Their  curses  as  they  flew ; 
On  the  bleak  shore,  expecting  you,  they  stand. 
And  with  glad  shouts  conduct  to  land : 
Through  gaping  crowds  you're  forc*d  to  press 
your  way,  [ones  pray. 

While  virgins  sigh,  the  young  men  shout,  and  old 
And  with  ^is  b^uteous  lady  you  may  gain, 

(This  lady,  that  alone 
Of  greater  value  is  than  any  throne) 
Without  that  rapine,  guilt,  and  hate. 

By  a  calm  and  even  fate,  [maintain. 

That  empire,  which  they  did  so  short  a  while 


ODE 

OH  THB  SAME  OCCASION'. 

HiNC,  hinc,  Camceme,  cedite  inutiles. 
Nam  cor  potenti  numine  gaudium 
Afflavit,  exilltansque  pectus 
Corripuit  meliore  flamma. 
Talesque  cantus  foodere  gestio, 
IsmenCj-'quales  auribus  hauseras 
Utrisque,  <)uand6  Dithsrrambis 
Pindarus  incaluit  solutis. 
BuiD  nescit  aequo  flumine  gaudium 
Prolabi,  et  arctis  limitibus,  vag& 

Kunc  hue  rednndans,  nunc  retrorsum, 
Vorticibus  font  inquietis. 
Adsis,  triumphos  dum  canimus  tuos, 
Adsis,  Capido,  iUabere  pectori : 
Dum  personamus  te,  decoris 
Cannioibus,  bona  Cypris,  adsis. 
Cypron  beatam  speme  volatilis. 
Hue,  hue  amorum  septa  cohortibus, 
Molire  gressus,  ad  Britannos 
Cserulcos  age.  Diva,  currus. 

'  From  the  Hym^nieus  Catabrigiensis.  Canta* 
brigiae,  1683, — See  the  preceding  poem  by  Mr. 
Hontagu,  in  English,  on  the  same  occasiou. 
This  Latin  Ode  (or  rather  Mbdlbt)  is  much  bet- 
ter than  his  English  piece.      KVMAtTOir. 

VOL.  IS.  « 


Pallor?  au  ex  Isva  Convexi  parte  sereni 

Diva  vocata  venit? 
Ecce!  citis  magnum  (pendens  in  veibere  prona) 

-Tranat  inane  rotis. 
Fronde  .comas,   auroque    premit   pu1c|ierrima, 

8ualis  adire  solet  [Martem 

Gaudia,  Blanditias,  hilari  vultuque  renidens 

Spargit  ubique  Jocos. 
Lascivns  pictas  jaetantior  ezplicat  alas 

Idaliusque  puer. 
Adventn  dispersa  Deae  sunt  nubi|a,  veiiti 

Nee  fremu^re  minis. 
Dum  Nsrmphas  una  ante  alias  formosioromnes, 

Dignaque  cura  Dee, 
Sic  paeana  canit,  ccelum  et  modnlamine  complet 

Vox  sociata  lyrae: 

'<  Egregiam  laudem,  Venus,  et  spolia  ampla  ra« 

fertis 
Tuque,  puerque  tuns ;  si  virgo  Britannica  victa 
Agnofcat  numen  (mentem  jam  saucia)  vestrum. 
Si  votis,  si  saeva  ullis  insueta  moveri^ 
Aut  precibus  prariiere  suas  tractabilis  aures, 
Illuih  jam  sentit,  quem  non  miserata  fororem  est. 
**  Fervidus  e(  Danioe  princeps,  cui  prselia  cura^ 
(Detestata  tibi)  pictis  et  splendor  in  armis, 
Sui  nee  miiitiam  vestram,  nee  castra,  Cupido, 
Novit,  sed  flammas  et  inania  spicula  risit, 
Dum  trepidos  Suecos  ardens  agit  (equore  campi. 
Jam  Veiierem  accipiens  invicto  pectore  totam, 
Extendit  palmas  ad  numina  Isesa  rebelles. 

**  Jam  non  bella  placent,  et  lituo  lyram 
Prsefert,  atque  caput  Itali  casside  ferrca 
Urgeri  solitum,  divitis  Itali 
Unguentum  redolens,  suae 

**  Reclinat  gremio  conjugjs;  immemor 
Somni,  dumque  vagis  lumimbus  Deam 
Perlustrat,  roseis  oscula  quae  labris 
Libavit  sitiens  bibit, 

*'  Deponitque  gravi  militia  latns 
DefeMum  in  thalamo  lastus  amabili: 
Hac  mercede  juvant  vulnera,  sic  caput 
Objedsse  periculis. 

«  Plaudit,  Dione,  laeta  Britannia, 
Olim  cnientum  nee  meminit  mare^ 
Fusosve  cives  indecor^,  aut 
Regna  Dano  populata  forti ; 

*<  Haec  dum  renidens  vindicat  omnia 
Pulchris  ocellis  Anna,  Oeorgium 
Ducensque  captivum  catenis, 
Per  thalamum  graditur  triumphant. 

«  Tuisque  surgit  laudibus  Hafihia, 
Volvendo  retrd  secula  prsecinens. 
Cum  Cimber  Anglo  junctus  orani 
Det  trepido  sura  jura  mundo. 

^  lo  Dione !  Suecia  jam  canit, 
Pulsos  colooos  dum  neque  fulgidis 
Dt^terret  armis,  nee  tremendo 
Oeorgius  indomitus  tumultu. 

"  Vos,  par  beatum,  ter,  ter  et  ampliika^ 
Vos  oMigatam  forte  Dec  dapem, 
Semperque  amantes  banc  benignam 
Perpetuo  celebrate  plausu'*'. 

CAKOtvt  MONTAfiV,  Omiemkt,n A.  M,  TWfv.  C6SL 
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HALIFAX'S  PO£MS« 


TSE  MAN  OF  ffONOUR. 

OCCASIONED  BT 

A  POSTSCRIPT  OF  PENN»S  LETTER. 

l^OT  all  the  threats  or  favour  of  a  crown, 
A  prince's  whisper,  or  a  tyrant's  frown. 
Can  awe  the  spirit,  or  altare  the  mind. 
Of  him,  who  to  strict  honour  is  incUn'd. 
Though  all  the  pomp  and  pleasure  that  does  wait 
On  public  places,  and  a&irs  of  state, 
Should  fondly  court  him  to  be  base  and  great; 
With  even  passions,  and  with  settled  face. 
He  would  remove  the  hariot's  false  embrace. 

Though  allthe  stcvms  and  tempest*  shouldarise. 
That  church-magicians  in  their  cells  advise. 
And  from  their  settled  basis  nations  tear. 
He  would  unmov'd  the  mighty  ruin  bear; 
Secure  in  innocence  contemn  them  all. 
And  decently  arrayed  in  honours  &11. 

For  this,  brave  Shrewsbury  and  Lnmley's  name 
Shall  stand  the  foremost  in  the  list  of  Fame; 
Who  first  with  steady  minds  the  current  broke. 
And  to  the  suppliant  monarch  boldly  spoke: 

.  "  Great  sir,  renown*d  for  constancy,  bow  just 
Have  we  obeyed  the  crov/n,  and  serv'd  our  trust, 
Espoused  your  cause  and  interest  in  distress. 
Yourself  must  witness,  and  our  foes  confess! 
Pennit  us  then  ill  Fortune  to  accuse. 
That  you  at  last  unhappy  councils  use. 
And  ask  the  only  thing  we  must  refuse. 
Our  lives  and  fortunes  freely  we'll  expose. 
Honour  alone  we  cannot,  must  not  lose; 
Honour,  that  spark  of  the  celestial  fire. 
That  above  Nature  makes  mankind  aspire; 
Pjinobles  the  rude  passions  of  our  frame 
With  thirst  of  glory  and  desire  of  fame ; 
The  richest  treasure  of  a  generous  breast. 
That  gives  the  stamp  and  standard  to  the  rest. 
Wit,  strength,  and  courage,  are  wild  dangerous 

force. 
Unless  this  softens  and  directs  their  course; 
And  would  you  rob  us  of  the  noblest  part  ? 
Accept  a  sacrifice  without  a  heart  ? 
'TIS  much  beneath  the  greatness  of  a  throne, 
To  take  the  casket  when  the  jewel's  gone; 
]>d>auch  our  principles,  corrupt  our  race. 
And  teach  the  nobles  to  be  false  and  base; 
What  confidence  can  you  in  them  repose. 
Who,  ere  they  serve  you,  all  their  value  lo8<5  ? 
Who  once  enslave  their  conscience  to  their  lust. 
Have  lost  their  reins,  and  can  no  more  be  just. 
"  Of  honour,  men  at  first  like  women  nice. 
Raise  maiden  scruples  at  unpractis'd  vice; 
Thegr  modest  nature  curbs  the  strugglin;;  fiame. 
And  stifles  what  they  wish  to  act  with  shame : 
JBut  once  this  fence  thrown  down,  when  they  per- 
ceive 
Tliat  they  may- taste  forbidden  fruit  and  live; 
They  stop  not  here  their  course,  but,  safely  in. 
Grow  strong,  luxuriant,  and  bold  in  sin ; 
True  to  no  principles,  press  forward  still. 
And  only  bound  by  appetite  their  will: 
Now  fawn  and  flatter,  while  this  tide  prevails. 
But  shift  with  every  veering  blast  their  sails. 
Mark  those  that  meanly  truckle  to  your  power. 
They  oncft  deserted,  and  chang'd  sides  before. 
And  would  to  morrow  Mahomet  adore. 
On  higher  springs  true  men  of  honour  move, 
free  is  their  serviqe,  and  unbought  their  lore: 


When  Danger  calls  and  Honour  teaditte  %sf. 
With  joy  they  follow,  and  with  pride  obey: 
When  the  rebellious  foe  came  rolling  on, 
And  shook  with  gathering  multitudes  the  tkraoe. 
Where  were  the  minions  then  ?    Whai  aim,  vliat 

force. 
Could  they  oppose  to  stop  the  torrent's  coun£? 

<*  Then  Pembroke,  then  the  nobles  firmly  stood. 
Free  of  their  lives,  and  lavish  of  their  blood ; 
But,  when  your  orders  to  mean  ends  declincy 
With  the  same  constancy  they  all  resign." 

Thus  spake  the  youth,  who  open'd  first  Ui« 
way. 
And  was  the  Phosph'rus  to  the  dawning  day; 
FoUow'd  by  a  more  glorious  splendid  host, 
Than  any  age,  or  any  realm  can  boast: 
So  great  their  fame,  so  numerous  their  train. 
To  name  were  endless,  and  to  praise  in  vain: 
But  Herbert  and  great  Oxford  merit  more ; 
Bold  is  their  flight,  and  more  sublime  they  soar; 
So  high  their  virtue  as  yet  wauts  a  name. 
Exceeding  wonder,  and  surpassing  £une ; 
Rise,  glorious  church,  erect  thy  radiant  head ; 
The  storm  is  past,  th'  impending  tempest  fled; 
Had  Fate  decreed  thy  'ruin  or  disgrace. 
It  had  not  given  such  sons  so  brave  a  race; 
When  for  destruction  Heaven  a  realm  designs. 
The  symptoms  first  appear  in  slavish  minds. 
These  men  would  prop  a  sinking  nation's  veigh^ 
Stop  foiling  vengeance,  and  reverse  ev'n  ftte. 
Let  other  nations  boast  their  fruitful  soil,  , 
Their  fragrant  spices,  their  rich  wine  and  oil; 
In  breathing  colours,  and  in  living  paint. 
Let  them  excel ;  their  mastery  we  grant. 
But  to  instruct  the  mind,  to  arm  the  soul 
With  virtue  which  no  dangers  can  control; 
Exalt  the  thought,  a  speedy  courage  lend. 
That  horrour  cannot  shake,  or  pleasure  bend; 
These  are  the  English  arts,  these  we  profess, 
To  be  the  same  in  mislery  and  success ; 
To  teach  oppressors  law,  assist  the  good. 
Relieve  the  wretched,  and  subdue  the  proud. 
Such  are  our  souls :  but  what  doth  worth  avail 
When  kings  commit  to  hungry  priests  the  scale' 
All  merit's  light  when  thc]^  dispose  the  wright. 
Who  either  would  embroil  or  rule  the  state, 
Defame  those  heroes  who  their  yoke  refuse. 
And  blast  that  honesty  they  cannot  use; 
The  strength  and  safety  of  the  crown  destroy, 
And  the  king's  power  against  himself  emplov; 
Afiront  his  friends,  deprive  him  of  the  brave;  • 
Beiefl  of  these,  he  most  become  their  slave. 
Men,  like  our  money,  come  the  most  in  play, 
For  being  base,  and  of  a  coarse  allay. 
The  richest  medals,  and  the  purest  gold. 
Of  native  value  and  exactest  mould. 
By  worth  conceal'd,  in  private  closets  shine, 
For  vulgar  use  too  precious  and  too  fine; 
Whilst  tin  and  copper  with  new  stamping  brigb^i 
Coin  of  base  metal,  counterfeit  and  light. 
Do  all  the  business  of  the  nation's  turn, 
Rais'd  in  contempt,  us'd  and  employ*d  in  sconi; 
So  shining  virtues  are  for  courts  too  bright. 
Whose  guilty  actions  fly  the  searching  light: 
Rich  in  themselves,  disdaining  to  aspire. 
Great  without  pomp,  they  willingly  retire; 
Give  place  to  fools,  whose  rash  miqndging  seMf 
Increases  the  weak  measures  of  their  princ^; 
They  blindly  and  implicitly  run  oii. 
Nor  see  those  daofen  which  the  othMi  Ami 
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Who,  0em  to  tct,  each  business  duly  wei^> 
AdTue  with  freedom,  and  with  care  obey; 
With  wisdom  fatal  to  their  interest,  strive 
T6  make  their  monarch  lov^  and  nation  thriTe. 
Sock  have  no  place  where  priests  and  women 
Who  love  fierce  drivers,  and  a  looser  rein,  [reign. 


AN  EPISTLE 

TO 

C^ABLES  EARL  OF  DORSET, 

OCCASIONED  BT 
HIS  MAIE8TY*8  VICTOET   IN  IKSLAND,   1690. 

What  !  shall  the  king  the  nation's  genius  raise. 
And  make  as  rival  our  great  Edward's  days; 
Yet  not  one  Muse,  worthy  a  conqueror's  name. 
Attend  his  triumphs,  and  record  his  ^me? 
Oh,  Dorset!  you  alone  this  &ult  can  mend. 
The  Muses'  burling,  confident,  and  friend; 
The  poets  are  your  charge,  and,  if  unfit. 
You  should  be  fin'd  to  furnish  abler  wit; 
Obli^d  to  quit  your  ease,  and  drew  again, 
To  paint  the  greatest  hero,  the  best  pen. 

A  hero,  who  thus  early  doth  out- shine 
The  ancient  honours  of  his  glorious  line; 
Andy  soaring  more  sublimely  to  renown, 
The  memory  of  their  pious  triumphs  drown  ; 
Whose  actions  are  dehver'd  o*er  to  Fame, 
A«  types  and  figures  of  his  greater  name. 

When  Fate  some  mighty  genius  has  design'd. 
For  the  relief  and  wonder  of  mankind, 
Nature  takes  time  to  answer  the  intent. 
And  cUmbfl,  by  slow  degrees,  the  steep  ascent: 
She  toils  and  labours  with  the  growing  weight. 
And  watches  carefully  the  steps  of  Pate ; 
Till  all  the  seeds  of  Providence  unite. 
To  set  the  hero  in  a  happy  light; 
Then,  in  a  Kicky  and  propitious  hour. 
Exerts  her  force,  and  calls  forth  all  her  power. 

Id  Nassau's  race  she  made  this  long  essay : 
Heroes  and  patriots  prepar'd  the  way, 
And  promis'd,  in  their  dawn,  this  brighter  day; 
A  public  spirit  distinguished  all  the  line, 
Sofirsssive  virtues  in  each  branch  did  shine,  [sign. 
Till  this  last  glory  rose,  and  crown'd  the  great  de- 
Blest  be  his  name !  and  peaceftil  lie  his  grave, 
Whe  durst  his  native  soil,  lost  Holland,  save !  - 
But  William's  genius  takes  a  wider  scope. 
And  gives  the  ii^i'd,  in  all  kingdoms,  hope; 
Bom  to' subdue  insulting  tyrants'  rage. 
The  ornament  and  terrour  of  the  age; 
The  refuge  where  afflicted  nations  find 
Relief  from  those  oppressors  of  mankind, 
Wfaooi  laws  restrain  not,  and  no  oaths  can  bind. 
Rim,  their  deliverer  Europe  does  confess, 
All  tongues  extol,  and  all  religions  bless; 
The  Po,  the  Danube,  Bcetis,  and  the  Rhine, 
United  in  his  praise,  their  wonder  join ; 
TThile,  in  the  public  cause,  he  takes  the  field, 
And  sbeiter*d  nations  fight  behind  his  shield. 
His  fioes  themselves  dare  not  applause  refuse : 
And  iMi  soeb  actions  want  a  faithfhl  l^use? 
Poets  have  this  to  boast:  without  their  aid. 
The  fieshest  faiorels  nipp'd  by  malice,  Me, 
rl^ohUvioa  is  bttjray'd: 


The  proudest  honours  have  a  narrow  date. 
Unless  they  vindicate  their  names  from  Fate 

But  who  is  equal  to  sustain  the  part? 
Dryden  has  numbers,  but  he  wants  a  heart; 
Ii^oinVl  a  penance,  which  is  too  severe 
For  playing  once  the  fool,  to  persevere. 
Others,  who  knew  the  trade,  have  laid  it  down^ 
And,  looking  round,  I  find  you  stand  alone. 
How  sir,  can  you,  or  any  English  Muse, 
Our  country^s  fiune,  our  monarch's  arms,  refuse? 

Tis  not  my  want  of  gratitude,  but  skill. 
Makes  me  d^line  what  I  can  ne'er  fulfil. 
I  cannot  sing  of  conquest  as  I  ought. 
And  my  breath  fiuls  to  swell  a  lofty  note. 
I  know  my  compass,  and  my  Muse's  size. 
She  loves  to  sport  and  play,  but  dares  not  rise: 
Idly  afiects,  in  this  familiar  way. 
In  easy  numbers  loosely  to  convey. 
What  mutual  friendship  would  at  distance  say. 

Poets  assume  another  tone  and  voice. 
When  victory's  their  theme,  and  arms  their  choice. 
To  follow  heroes  in  the  chase  of  fame. 
Asks  force  and  heat,  and  fancy  winged  with  flame. 
What  words  can  paint  the  rojral  warrior's  &ce  ? 
What  colours  can  the  figure  boldly  raise, 
When  cover'd  o'er  with  comely  dust  and  smoke. 
He  pierc'd  the  foe,  and  thickest  squadrons  broke  9 
His  bleeding  arm,  still  painful  with  the  sore. 
Which,  in  his  people's  cause,  the  pious  father 
bore :  [way. 

Whom,  cleaving  through  the  troops  a  glorious 
Not  the  united  force  of  France  and  Hell  could  stay. 

Oh,  Dorset!  I  am  rais'd !  I'm  all  on  fire ! 
And,  if  my  strength  could  answer  my  desire. 
In  speaking  paint  this  figure  should  be  seen, 
Like  Jove  his  grandeur,  and  like  Mars  his  mien; 
And  gods  descending  should  adorn  the  scene. 

See,  see !  upon  the  banks  of  Boyne  he  stauds. 
By  his  own  view  adjusting  his  commands : 
Calm  and  serene  the  armed  coa^  surveys, 
And, in coolthoughts,  the difierent chances  weighs: 
Then,  fir'd  with  fiime,  and  eager  of  renown. 
Resolves  to  end  the  war,  and  fix  the  throne. 
From  wing  to  wing  the  squadrons  bending  stand, 
And  close  their  ranks  to  meet  their  king's  com- 
mand; 
The  drums  and  trumpets  sleep,  the  sprightly  noise 
Of  neighing  steeds,  and  cannons'  louder  voice. 
Suspended  in  attention,  banish  fisr 
All  hostile  sounds,  and  hush  the  diii  of  war: 
The  silent  troops  stretch  forth  an  eager  look. 
Listening  with  joy,  while  thus  their  general  spoke : 

''  Come,  fellow.soldiers,  foUow  me  once  more. 
And  fix  the  fate  of  Europe  on  that  shore; 
Your  courage  only  waits  from  me  the  word. 
But  England's  happiness  commands  my  swoid : 
In  her  defence  I  every  part  will  bear. 
The  soldier's  danger,  and  the  prince's  care. 
And  envy  any  arm  an  equal  share. 
Set  all  that's  dear  to  men  before  your  sight; 
For  laws,  religion,  liberty,  we  fight ;  [flame. 

To  save  your  wives  firoin  rape,  your  towns  from 
Redeem  your  country  sold,  and  vindicate  her 

name; 
At  whose  request  and  timely  call  I  rose. 
To  tempt  my  fiUe,  and  all  my  hopes  expose; 
Struggled  with  adverse  storms  and  winter  seas. 
That  in  my  labonra  you  might  find  your  ease. 
Let  other  monarchs  dictate  from  afar. 
And  writs  the  empty  triumphs  of  the  war: 
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In  lazy  palaces  supinely  rast; 
My  sword  shall  justify  my  people*8  trost. 
For  which — but  I  your  victory  delay; 
Come  on;  1  and  my  genius  lead  the  way.*' 

He  said,  new  life  and  joy  ran  through  the  host, 
Aqd  sense  of  danger  in  their  wonder  lost; 
Precipitate  they  plunge  into  the  flood. 
In  vain,  the  waves,  the  banks,  the  men,  withstood : 
The  king  leads  on,  the  king  does  all  inflame. 
The  king — and  carries  millions  in  the  name. 

As  when  the  swelling  ocean  bursts  his  bounds. 
And,    foaming,    overwhelms    the    neighbouring 

grouudis, 
The  roaring  deluge,  rushing  headlong  on. 
Sweeps  cities  in  its  course,  and  bears  whole  forests 
So  on  the  foe  the  firm  battalions  prest,       [down; 
And  he,  like  the  tenth  wave,  drove  on  the  rest; 
Fierce,  gallant,  young,  he  shot  through  every 

place, 
Ursring  their  flight,  and  hurrying  on  the  chase; 
He  hung  upon  their  rear,  or  lighten'd  in  their  face. 
Stop !  stop !  brave  prince !  allay  that  generous 
flame,  * 

Enough  is  given  to  England  and  to  fame. 
Kemember,  sir,  you  in  the  centre  stand, 
Europe's  divided  interests  you  command, 
All  their  designs  uniting  in  your  hand: 
Dowu  from  your  throne  descends  the  golden  chaini 
Which  does  the  fabric  of  our  worid  sustain ; 
That  once  dissolved  by  any  fatal  stroke, 
The  scheme  of  all  our  happiness  is  broke. 

Stop!    stop!    brave  prince!  fleets  may  repair 
And  routed  armies  rally  on  the  plain ;         [again, 
But  ages  are  required  to  raise  so  great  a  man ! 
Hear  how  the  waves  of  French  ambition  roar, 
Disdaining  bounds,  and  breaking  on  the  shore. 
Which  you,  otdain*d  to  curb  their  wild  destructive 

power,  ' 

That  strength  removed;  again,  again,  they  flow. 
Lay  Europe  waste,  nor  law,  nor  limits  know. 
Stop!   stop!  brave  prince! — what,  does  your 
Muse,  sir,  faint  ? 
Proceed,  pursue  his  conquests — ^faith,  I  cant: 
My  spirits  sink,  and  will  no  longer  bear; 
Rapture  and  fury  canry»d  me  thus  far 

Transported  and  amaz*d 

That  rage  once  spent,  I  can  no  more  sustain 
Your  flights,  your  energies,  and  tragic  strain, 
But  fall  back  to  my  natural  pace  again ; 
In  humble  verse  provoking  you  to  rhjrme ; 
1  wish  there  were  more  Dorsets  at  this  time. 
Oh!  if  in  France  this  hero  had  been  bom. 
What  glittering  tinsel  would  his  acts  adoru ! 
There  tis  immortal  fame  and  high  renown, 
To  steal  a  country,  and  to  buy  a  town: 
There  triumphs  are  o'er  kings  and  kingdoms  sold. 
And  captive  Virtue  led  in  chains  of  gold. 
If  courage  could,  like  courts,  be  kept  ir>  pay. 
What  sums  would  Lewis  give,  that  France  might 

say 
That  \'ictory  followM  where  he  led  the  way  ? 
He  all  his  conquests  would  for  this  refund. 
And  take  th' equivalent,  a  glotious  wound. 
Then,  what  advice,  to  spread  his  real  fame. 
Would  pass  between  Versailles  and  N6tredame? 
Their  plays,  their  songs,  would  dwell  upon  his 

wound. 
And  operas  repeat  no  other  sound; 
Boyne  would,  for  ages,  be  the  |^nter*s  theme, 
The  Gobelins'  labour,  and  the  poets  dream: 


The  wounded  aim  would  furnirii  all  fbeir  vooiiks. 
And  bleed  for  ever  scarlet  in  the  toomt : 
Boileau  with  this  would  plume  his  artAil  pen: 
And  can  your  Muse  be  silent  f  Think  again. 

Spare  yonr  advice;  and  since  you  hare  begun. 
Finish  your  own  design ;  the  work  it  done. 
Done!  nothing's  done!  nor  the  dead  coIoqxs 
laid. 
And  the  most  glorious  scenes  stand  imdispiay*<d; 
A  thousand  generous  actions  dose  the  rear ; 
A  thousand  virtues,  stiU  behind,  stand  crovdjo^ 
to  appear. 
The  queen  herself,  the  charming  queen  akoaU 
grace 
The  noble  piece,  and  in  an  artful  place 
Soften  war's  horrour  with  her  lovely  face. 
Who  can  omit  the  queen's  auspicious  smile. 
The  pride  of  the  fair  sex,  the  goddess  of  oar 

isle? 
Who  can  forget,  what  all  admir'd  of  late. 
Her  fears  for  hini,  her  prudence  for  the  state? 
Disguising  cares,  she  smoothed  her  looks  wxtk 

grace. 
Doubts  in  her  heart,  and  pleasore  in  her  &ce. 
As  danger  did  approach,  her  spirits  rose. 
And,  putting  on  the  king,  di&may'd  his  foes. 
Now,  ail  in  joy,  she  gilds  the  cheerful  court; 
In  every  glance  descending  angels  sport. 
As  on  the  hills  of  Cynthus,  or  the  meads 
Of  cool  Eurotas,  when  Diana  leads 
The  chorus  of  her  n3rmpbs,  who  there  adrance 
A  thousand  shining  maids,  and  form  the  dance^ 
The  stately  goddess  with  a  graceful  pride. 
Sweet  and  majestic,  does  the  figure  guide. 
Treading  in  just  and  easy  measures  round; 
The  silver  arrows  on  her  shoulder  sound; 
She  walks  above  them  all.    Such  is  the  scene 
Of  the  bright  circle,  and  the  brighter  queen. 
These  subjects  do,  my  lord,  your  skill  cooi* 
mand. 
These  none  may  touch  with  an  unhal1ow*d  handl 
Tender  the  strokes  must  be,  and  nicely  writ, 
Disguis'd  encomiums  must  be  hid  in  wit, 
Which  modesty,  like  theirs,  will  e'er  admit. 
Who  made  no  other  steps  to  such  a  throne 
But  to  deserve,  and  to  receive,  the  crown. 


WRITTEN  AT  ALTHROP, 

in  A  BLANK  LEAF  OF  WALLBS'S  POEXI^ 

Upon  seeing  Vantbfke'i  pietttre  of  the  old  Imif 
Sunderland, 

Vandyke  had  colours,  softness,  fire,  and  ait. 
When  the  fair  Sunderland  inflamHl  his  heart. 
Waller  had  numbers,  fancy,  wit,  and  fire. 
And  Sicbarissa  was  his  fond  deaiie. 
Why  then  at  Althrop  leem  her  charms  to  faint. 
In  these  sweet  numbers  and  that  glowing  paintl 
This  happy  seat  a  fairer  mistress  warms ;  ^ 

This  shining  offspring  has  eclips'd  her  cbanns: 
The  different  beauties  in  one  face  we  find; 
Soft  Amoret  with  brightest  Sacharissa  join'd. 
As  high  as  Nature  reach'd,  their  art  couW  soar; 
But  she  ne'er  made  a  finish'd  piece  Mbrtu 
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\flUTrEIf*FOR  THE  TOASTIMG-OLAgSES  OP  THE 
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Dutchess  of  St.  Albans. 
The  line  of  Vere,  so  long  renownM  in  arms, 
Concludes  with  lustre  in  St  Albans  charms. 
Her  conquering  eyes  have  made  their  race  com- 
They  rose  in  valour,  and  in  beauty  set.       [plete; 

Dutchess  of  Beaufort. 
Offspring  of  a  tuneful  sire, 
Slest  with  more  than  mortal  fire; 
Ukeness  of  a  mother*s  face, 
Slest  with  more  than  mortal  grace ; 
*Vou  with  double  charms  surprise, 
'With  his  wit,  and  with  her  eyes. 

Lady  MARY  CHURCHILL. 

Pairest  and  latest  of  the  beauteous  race,       [face; 
Sleat  with  your  parenU  wit,  and  her  first  blooming 
Som  with  ofiT  liberties  in  William's  reign. 
Your  eyes  alone  that  liberty  restrain. 

Dutchess  of  Richmond. 
Of  two  fiiir  Richmonds  difierent  sf^es  boast. 
Theirs  was  the  first,  and  ours  the  brightest  toast; 
Th'  adorers*  ofierings  prove  who's  most  divine. 
They  sacrific'd  in  water,  we  in  wine. 

Lady  Sunderland. 

All  Natnre^s  charms  in  Sunderland  appear. 
Bright  as  her  eyes,  and  as  her  reason  clear : 
Yet  still  their  force,  to  men  not  safely  known. 
Seems  ondiscover'd  to  herself  alone. 

BfademoiseUe  Spanheime. 
Admir'd  in  Germany,  ador'd  in  France, 
Your  channs  to  brighter  glory  here  advance ;    . 
The  stubborn  Britons  own  your  beauty's  claim. 
And  with  their  native  toasts  enrol  your  name. 


ON  THE 

COUNTESS  DOWAGER  OP  — — *. 

Courage,  dear  Moll,  and  drive  a^ay  despair. 
Mopsa,  who  in  her  youth  was  scarce  thought  fieur. 
In  spite  of  age,  experience,  and  decays. 
Sets  up  for  cbaorming,  in  her  fisding  days; 
Snufib  her  dim  eyes  to  give  one  parting  blow. 
Have  at  the  heart  of  every  ogling  beau ! 
Thi»  goodly  goose,  all  feather'd  like  a  jay. 
So  grmvely  vain,  and  so  demurely  gay, 
Last  night,  t'  adorn  the  court,  did  overload 
Her  bald  buff  forehead  with  a  high  commode: 
Her  steps  were  manag'd  with  such  tender  art,  * 
As  if  each  board  had  been  a  lover's  heart. 
In  all  her  air,  in  ev.ery  glance,  was  seen 
A  mtxture  strange,  twixt  fifty  and  fifteen. 
Admiring  fops  about  her  crowding  press; 
Hambden  himself  deliver!  their  address^  . 


Which  she,  accepting  with  a  nice  disdain, 
Owns  them  her  subjectsj  and  b^ins  to  reign: 
Fair  queen  of  Fopland  is  her  royal  style; 
Fopland !  the  greatest  part  of  this  great  isle ! 
Nature  did  ne'er  so  equally  divide 
A  female  heart,  »twixt  piety  and  pride: 
Her  waiting-maids  prevent  the  peep  of  day, 
And,  all  in  order,  on  her  toilet  lay  [paint; 

Prayer-books,   patch-boxes,  sermon  notes,  and 
At  once  t*  improve  the  sinner  and  the  saint. 
Farewel,  friend  Moll :  expect  no  more  from  me ; 
But  if  you  would  a  full  description  see. 
You'll  find  her  somewhere  in  the  Litany, 
With  Pride,  Vain-glory,  and  Hypocrisy. 


VERSES  BY  LORD  HALIFAX. 

FROM  DR.  Z.  <SREY'8  MSS. 

All  the  materials  are  the  same 
Of  beauty  and  desire. 
In  a  fiiir  woman's  goodly  frame 
No  brightness  is  without  a  flame, 
'  No  flame  without  a  fire. 
Then  tell  me  what  those  creatures  ire. 
That  would  be  thought  both  chaste  and  fair  ? 

-  Go  ask  but  thy  philosophy 

What  gives  her  lips  the  balm. 

What  makes  her  breasts  to  heave  so  high. 

What  spirit  gives  motion  to  her  eye, 

Or  moisture  to  her  palm  ? 

Then  tell  me,  &c. 

Ah  Caelia,  ^then,  be  not  so  nice. 
For  that  betrays  thy  thoughts  and  thee  5 
There's  not  a  feature  or  a  grace 
Bedecks  thy  body  or  thy  face. 
But  pimps  within  for  me. 
Then  tell  me,  &c. 


ON 

ORPHEUS 

AND 

SIGNORA  FRANCISCA  MARGARITA. 

Hail,   tuneful   pair!    say,   by  what  wond'rous 
charms,  [arms  ? 

One  'scap'd  from  Hell,  and  one  from  Greber's 
When  the  soft  Thracian   touch'd  the  trembling 
strings,  [wings : 

The  winds  were  hush'd,  and  curl'd  their  airy 
And  when  the  tawny  Tuscan  rais'd  her  strain. 
Rook  furls  his  sails,  and  dozes  on  the  main. 
Treaties  unfinish'd  in  the  oflUce  sleep, 
And  Shovel  yawns  for  orders  on  the  deep. 
Thus  equal  charms  and  equal  conquests  claim : 
To  him  high  woods  and  bending  timber  came. 
To  her  shrub  Hedges,  and  tall  Nottingham.- 
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LIFE  OF  PARNELL. 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


Fhe  life  of  doctor  Paraell  is  a  task  wbich  I  should  very  wiUingly  decline,  since^it  bas 
been  lately  written  by  Groldsmith,  a  man  of  such  variety  of  powers,  and  such  felicity  of 
performance,  that  he  always  seemed  to  do  best  that  which  he  was  doing;  a  man  who 
had  the  art  of  bemg  minute  without  tediousness,  and  general  without  confusion;  whose 
language  was  cojhous  without  exuberance,  exact  without  constraint,  and  easy  without 
weakness. 

What  such  an  author  has  told,  who  would  tell  again  ?  I  have  made  an  abstract  fiom 
he  larger  narrative ;  and  have  this  gratification  from  my  attempt,  that  it  gives  me  an  op* 
portunif  y  of  paying  due  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Goldsmith. 

To  yif  yipas  hi  ^a^viylwv 

THOMAS  PARNELL  was  the  son  of  a  commonwealthsman  of  the  same  name,  who, 
at  the  Restoration,  left  Congleton  in  Cheshire,  where  the  family  had  been  established  . 
for  several  centuries,  and,  settling  in  Ireland,  purchased  an  estate,  which,  with  his  lands 
in  Che^ire,  descended  to  the  poet,  who  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  1^79;  and,  afier  the 
usual  education  at  a  grammar-school,  was,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  admitted  into  the  col* 
lege,  where,  in  1700,  he  became  master  of  arts ;  and  was  the  same  year  ordained  a 
deacon,  though  under  tlie  canonical  age,  by  a  dispensation  from  the  bidiop  of 
Derry. 

About  three  years  afterwards  he  was  made  a  priest ;  and  in  1705  Dr.  Ashe,  the  bishop 
<)f  Clogher,  conferred  upon  him  the  archdeaconry  of  Clogher.  About  the  same  year  he 
Harried  Mrs.  Amie  Minchin,  an  amiable  lady,  by  whom 'he  had  two  sons,  who  died 
joung,  and  a  daughter  who  long  survived  him. 

At  the  Section  of  the  Whigs,  in  the  end  of  queen  Aime's  reign,  Pamell  was  persuaded 
to  change  his  party,  not  without  much  censure  from  those  whom  he  forsook,  and  was 
received  by  the  new  nunbtry  as  a  valuable  reinforcement.  When  the  earl  of  Oxford 
vras  told  that  Dr.  Paraell  waited  among  the  crowd  in  the  outer  room,  he  went,  by  the 
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persuasion  of  Swift,  with  his  treasurer'^  staff  in  his  hand,  to  inquire  for  him,  and  to  bid 
him  welcome ;  and,  as  ma;y  be  inferred  from  Pope's  dedication,  admitted  him  as  a  6- 
▼ourite  companion  to  his  convivial  hours,  but,  as  it  seems  often  to  have  happened  n 
those  times  to  the  favourites  of  the  ^at,  without  attention  to  his  fortune,  which,  hov- 
ever,  was  in  no  great  need  of  improvement. . 

Parnell,  who  did  not  want  ambition  or  vanity,  was  desirous  to  make  himself  conspi- 
cuous, and  to  show  how  worthy  he  was  of  high  preferment.  As  he  thought  himself 
qualified  to  become  a  popular  preacher,  he  displayed  his  elocution  with  great  success  io 
the  pulpits  of  London ;  but  the  queen's  death  putting  an  end  ta  his  expectations,  abated 
his  diligence ;  and  Pope  represents  him  as  falling  from  that  time  into  intempcnmce  of 
wine.  That  in  his  latter  life  he  was  too  much  a  lover  of  the  bottle,  is  not  denied ;  bat  I 
have  heard  it  imputed  to  a  cause  more  likely  to  obtain  forgiveness  from  mankind,  the  m- 
timely  death  of  a  darling  son  i  or,  as  others  tell,  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  (171^)  ^ 
the  midst  of  his  expectations. 

He  was  now  to  derive  every  future  addition  to  his  preferments  from  his  personal  in- 
terest with  his  private  friends,  and  he  was  not  long  unregarded.  He  was  warmly  recom- 
mended by  Swift  to  archbishop  King,  who  gave  him  a  prei>end  in  1713 ;  and  in  May 
1716  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Fiuglass,  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  worth  four 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  Such  notice  from  such  a  man  inclines  me  to  believe,  that  the 
vice  of  which  he  has  been  accused  was  not  gross,  or  not  notorious. 

But  his  prosperity  did  not  last  long.  His  end,  whatever  was  its  cau8e>  was  now  ap- 
proaching. He  enjoyed  bis  preferment  little  more  than  a  year;  for  m  July  1717>i>>^ 
thirty-eightli  year,  he  died  at  Cliester  on  his  way  to  Ireland. 

He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  poets  who  take  delight  in  writing.  He  contri- 
buted to  the  papers  of  that  time,  and  probably  published  more  tlian  he  owned.  He  IS 
many  compositions  behind  him,  of  which  Pope  selected  those  which  he  thought  best,  sod 
dedicated  them  to  the  earl  of  Oxford.  Of  these  Goldsmith  has  given  an  opinion,  sod 
his  criticism  it  is  seldom  safe  to  contradict.  He  bestows  just  praise  upon  The  Rise  of 
Woman,  The  Fairy  Tale,  and  the  Pervigilium  Veneris ;  but  has  very  properly  remarked, 
.  that  in  The  Battle  of  Mice  and  Frogs  the  Greek  names  have  not  in  Englhh  their  oiigioai 
efiect. 

He  tells  us,  that  The  Book  Worm  is  borrowed  from  Beza ;  but  he  should  have  added 
with  modem  applications ;  and,  when  he  discovers  tliat  Gay  Bacchus  is  imuatated  from 
Augurellus,  he  ought  to  have  remarked,  that  the  latter  part  is  purely  Pamell's.  Another 
poem,  When  Spring  comes  on,  is,  he  says,  taken  from  the  French.  I  would  add,  that  the 
description  of  Barrenness,  m  his  verses  to  Pope,  was  borrowed  from  Secundus;  bat 
lately  searching  for  the  passage,  which  I  had  formerly  read,  I  could  not  find  it.  Tbe 
Kight-piece  on  Death  is  indirectly  preferred  by  Goldsmith  to  Gray's  Church-yard;  but, 
in  my  opinion.  Gray  has  the  advantage  of  dignity,  variety,  and  origmality  of  ^sentiment. 
He  observes,  that  the  story  of  the  Hermit  is  in  Mor&s  Dialogues  and  Howell's  L^tteiSi 
and  sup|)oses  it  to  have  been  origmally  Arabian. 

Goldsmith  has  not  taken  any  notice  of  the  Elegy  to  tlie  old  Beauty,  whidi 
is,  perhaps,  the  meanest;  nor  of  the  Allegory  on  Man,  the  happiest  of  Pameirs  per- 
formances. I1ie  hint  of  the  Hymq  to  Contentment  I  suspect  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  Cleiveland. 

The  geuera)  character  of  Parnell  is  not  great  extent  of  comprehension,  or  fotility  of 
mind.    Of  tbe  little  that  appears  still  les9  is  hia  own.    His  praise  must  be  derived  from 
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llie  easy  sweetness  of  hb  diction :  in  his  verses  there  is  more  happiness  than  pains ;  he 
18  vpnf^y  without  effort,  and  always  delights,  though  he  never  ravidies ;  eveiy  thing  is 
proper,  yet  every  thing  seems  casual.  If  there  is  some  appearance  of  elaboration  in  the 
Hermit,  the  narrative,  as  it  is  less'  airy  is  less  pleasing.  Of  his  other  compositions  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  they  are  the  productions  of  Nature,  so  excellent  as  not  to  want 
the  help  of  Art,  or  of  Art  so  refined  as  to  resemble  Nature. 

This  criticism  relates  only  to  the  peces  published  by  Pope.  Of  the  large  ap« 
pendages  which  I  find  in  the  last  edition,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  know  not  whence 
they  came,  nor  have  ever  inquired  whither  they  are  going.  They  stand  upon  the  fiuth  of 
the  compilers. 


;  Dr.  Warton  askf,  "  lest  than  what?'*    C. 
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BR.    PARNELL, 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HOIT. 

ROBERT,  EARL  OF  OXFORD, 

AND 

EARL  MORTIMER. 

CUCH  were  the  notes  thy  once-loT'd  poet  fung. 

Till  death  untimely  stopped  his  tuneful,  tongue. 
Oh,  just  beheld,  and  lost !  admired,  and  mourned ! 
With  softest  manners,  gentlest  arts  adornM ! 
Blest  ia  each  science,  blest  in  every  strain: 
Bear  to  the  Muse,  to  Harley  dear — in  vain  I 

For  him  thou  oft  hast  bid  the  world  attend. 
Fond  to  forget  the  statesman  in  the  friend : 
For  8wih  and  him,  despis'd  the  farce  of  state. 
The  sober  follies  of  the  wise  and  great ; 
T)extn>iis,  the  craving,  fawning  crowd  to  quit. 
And  pleas'd  to  'scape  from  flattery  to  wit. 

Absent  or  dead,  still  let  a  friend  be  dear, 
(A  sii^h  the  absent  claims,  the  dead  a  tear) 
Recall  those  nights  that  clos'd  thy  toilsome  days, 
Still  bear  thy  Parnell  in  his  living  lays : 
Who,  careless  now,  of  interest,  fame,  or  fate. 
Perhaps  forgets  that  Oxford  e'er  was  great ; 
Or,  deeming  meanest  what  we  gpreatest  call. 
Beholds  thee  glorious  only  in  thy  fall. 

And  sure,  if  aught  below  the  seats  divine 
Can  touch  immortals,  'tis  a  soul  like  thine: 
A  soul  supreme,  in  each  hard  instance  tryM, 
Above  all  pain,  all  anger,  and  all  pride; 
The  rage  of  power,  the  blast  of  public  breath, 
The  lust  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  death. 

In  vain  to  deserts  thy  retreat  is  made ; 
The  Muse  attends  thee  to  thy  silent  shade: 
Tis  hers,  the  brave  nian*8  latost  steps  to  trace, 
Re-jodge  his  acts,  and  dignify  disgrace. 
When  Interest  calls  off  all  her  sneaking  train. 
When  all  th'  oblig'd  desert,  and  all  the  ram; 
She  waits,  or  to  the  scaffold,  or  the  cell, 
When  the  last  lingering  friend  has  bid  fereweL 
£v*n  now  she  shades  thy  evening-walk  with  bays, 
(!fo  hireling  she,  no  prostitute  to  praise) 
Ev'n  now  observant  of  the  parting  ray, 
Eyes  the  calm  sun-set  of  thy  various  day ; 
Through  Fortune's  cloud  one  truly  great  can  see. 
Nor  fears  to  telL  that  Mortimer  is  he. 

A.  POPE. 
SepL  25,1731. 


HESIOB: 

OB, 

THR  RISE  OF  WOMAN. 

What  ancient  times  (those  times  we  fancy  wise) 
Have  left  on  long  record  of  woman's  rise. 
What  morals  teach  it,  and  what  fiables  hide. 
What  author  wrote  it.  how  that  author  dy'd. 
All  these  I  sing.     In  Greece  they  fram'd  the  tale 
(In  Greece  Iwas  thought  a  woman  might  be  frail); 
Ye  modem  beauties !  where  the  poet  drew 
His  softest  pencil,  think  he  dreamt  of  you; 
And,  wam'd  by  him,  ye  wanton  pens  beware 
How  Heaven 's  concern'd  to  vindicate  the  foir. 
The  case  was  Hesiod's;  he  the  fable  writ; 
Some  think  with  meaning,  some  with  idle  wit: 
Perhaps  'tis  either,  as  the  ladies  please  ; 
I  wave  the  contest,  and  commence  the  lays. 

In  days  of  yore  (no  matter  where  or  when, 
Twas  ere  the  low  creatiou  swarm'd  with  men) 
That  one  Prometheus,  sprung  of  heavenly  birth, 
(Our  author's  song  can  witness)  liv'd  on  Earth: 
He  c&rv'd  the  turf  to  mould  a  manly  frame. 
And  stole  from  Jove  his  animating  flame. 
The  sly  contrivance  o'er  Olympus  ran. 
When  thus  the  monarch  of  the  stars  b^ran: 

**  O  vers*d  in  arts !  whose  daring  thoughts  aspirt« 
To  kindle  clay  with  never-dying  fire ! 
Enjoy  thy  glory  past,  that  gift  was  thine ; 
The  next  thy  creature  meets,  be  fairly  mine: 
And  such  a  gift,  a  vengeance  so  designed. 
As  suits  the  counsel  of  a  god,  to  find ; 
A  pleasing  bosom-cheat,  a  specious  ill. 
Which  felt  the  curse,  yet  covets  still  to  feel.'> 

He  said,  and  Vulcan  straight  the  sire  commands, 
To  temper  mortar  with  etherial  hands ; 
In  such  a  shape  to  mould  a  rising  hXx, 
As  virgin  goddesses  are  proud  to  wear; 
To  make  her  eyes  with  diamond-water  shine. 
And  form  her  organs  for  a  voice  divine. 
'Twas  thus  the  sire  ordain'd;  the  power  obey'd; 
And  work'd,  and  wonder 'd  at  the  work  he  made; 
The  fairest,  softest,  sweetest  frame  beneath. 
Now  made  to  seem,  now  more  than  seem  to  breath*. 

As  Vulcan  ends,  the  cheerful  queen  of  charps 
Clasp'd  the  new-pantinj?  creature  iu  her  arms: 
Prom  that  embrace  a  fine  complexion  sprf^d. 
Where  mingled  whiteness  glow'd  with  softer  red. 
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Then  in  a  kiss  she  breatVd  her  tbtioiis  arts. 
Of  trifling  prettily  with  i^oilnded  hearts ; 
A  mind  for  loTe,  but  stiU  a  changing  mind; 
The  lisp  affected,  and  the  glance  design*d;- 
The  sweet  confosincr  blush,  the  secret  wiqk. 
The  gentle  swimming  walk,  the  courteous  sink ; 
The  stare  for  strangeness  fit,  for  scorn  the  frown ; 
For  decent  yielding,  looks  declining  down; 
The  practised  languish,  where  well-feign'd  desire, 
Would  own  its  melting  in  a  mutual  fire ; 
Gay  smiles  to  comfort;  April  showers  to  more; 
And  all  the  nature,  all  the  art  of  love. 

Gold  scepterM  Juno  next  exalts  the  &tr; 
Her  touch  endows  her  with  imperious  air, 
Self-raluing  fancy,  highly-crested  pride. 
Strong  sovereign  will,  and  some  desire  to  chide  ; 
For  which,  an  eloquence,  that  aims  to  vex, 
With  native  tropes  of  anger,  arms  the  sex. 
Minerva,  skilful  goddess,  train'd  the  maid 
To  twirle  the  spindle  by  the  twisting  thread; 
To  fix  the  loom,  instruct  the  reeds  to  part. 
Cross  the  long  weft,  and  close  the  web  with  art. 
An  useful  gift;  but  what  profuse  expense, 
What  world  of  fashions,  took  its  rise  from  hence ! 

Young  Hermes  next,  a  dose  contriTing  god. 
Her  brows  encircled  with  his  serpent  rod; 
Then  plots  and  fair  excuses  fill'd  her  brain, 
The  views  of  breaking  amorous  vows  for  gain; 
The  price  of  favours;  the  designing  arts 
That  aim  at  riches  in  contempt  of  hearts; 
And,  for  a  comfort  in  the  marriage  life. 
The  little  pilfering  temper  of  a  wife. 

Full  on  the  fSair  his  beams  Apollo  flung, 
And  fond  persuasion  tipp'd  her  easy  tongue; 
He  gave-ber  words,  where  oily  flattery  lays 
The  pleasing  colours  of  the  art  of  praise  ; 
And  wit,  to  scandal  exquisitely  prone, 
Which  frets  another's  spleen  to  cure  its  own. 

Those  sacred  Virgins  whom  the  bards  revere 
Tun'd  all  her  voice,  and  shed  a  sweetness  there. 
To  make  her  sense  with  double  charms  abound. 
Or  make  her  lively  nonsense  please  by  sound. 

To  dress  the  maid,  the  decent  Graces  brought 
A  robe  in  all  the  dies  of  beauty  wrought, 
And  placed  their  boxes  o'er  a  rich  brocade. 
Where  pictured  Loves  on  every  cover  play'd; 
Then  spread  those  implements  that  Vulcan's  art 
Had  fram'd  to  merit  Cytherea's  heart ; 
The  wire  to  curl,  the  close  indented  comb 
To  call  the  locks,  that  lightly  wander,  home ; 
And  chief,  the  mirror,  where  the  ravish'd  maid 
Beholds  and  loves  her  own  reflected  shade. 

Fair  Flora  lent  her  stores;  the  purpled  Hours 
Confin'd  her  tresses  with  a  wreath  of  flowers; 
Within  the  wreath  arosd  a  radiant  crown; 
A  veil  pellucid  hung  depending  down; 
Back  roUM  her  azure  veil  with  serpent  fold, 
The  purfled  border  deck'd  the  floor  with  gold. 
Her  robe  (which  closely  by  the  girdle  brac'd 
ReveaPd  the  beauties  of  a  slender  waist) 
Flow»d  to  the  feet,  to  copy  Venus*  air, 
When  Venus'  statues  have  a  robe  to  wear. 

The   new-sprung   creature,    finish'd  thus   for 
Adjusts  hei*  habit,  practises  her  charms,    [harms. 
With  blushes  glows,  or  shines  with  lively  smiles. 
Confirms  her  will,  or  recollects  her  wiles: 
Then,  conscious  of  her  worth,  with  easy  pace 
Glides  by  the  glass,  and  turning  views  her  face. 

A  finer  flax  than  what  they  wrought  before, 
Through  Time's  deep  cave,  the  sister  Fates  explore, 


Then  fix  the  loom,  their  fiDgen  nimbly  ««sve. 
And  thus  their  toil  pn^ihetic  songs  deceive. 

**  Flow  from  the  rock,  my  flax  i  and  swiftly  flow. 
Pursue  thy  tbcead;  the  spindle  runs  below. 
A  creature  fond  and  changing,  fair  and  vain. 
The  creature  woman,  rises  now  to  rags. 
New  beauty  blooms,  a  Beauty  form'd  to  fly ; 
New  love  begins,  a  love  producM  to  die; 
New  parts  distress  the  tronbled  scenes  of  life. 
The  fondling  mistress,  and  the  raliag  wife. 

"  Men  bom  to  labour,  all  wit^  pains  provide; 
Women  have  time  to  sacrifice  to  pride : 
They  want  the  care  of  man,  their  want  Ibey 

know. 
And  dress  to  please  with  heart^Iluring  show; 
The  show  prevailing,  for  the  sway  contend. 
And  make  a  servant  where  they  meet  a  fHend. 

«  Thus  in  a  thousand  wax-erected  forts 
A  loitering  race  the  painfol  bee  supports; 
From  sun  to  son,  finom  bank  to  bank  he  flies. 
With  honey  loads  his  bag,  with  wax  his  tbtglis; 
Fly  where  he  will,  at  home  the  race  remain. 
Prune  the  silk  dress,  and  moimuring  eat  tbe  ^ain. 

*'  Yet  here  and  there  we  grant  a  gentle  bride. 
Whose  temper  betters  by  tbe  father's  side  ; 
Unlike  the  rest  that  double  human  care. 
Fond  to  relieve,  or  resolute  to  share : 
Happy  the  man  whom  thus  his  stars  advance! 
The  curse  is  general,  but  the  blessing  chance.'* 

Thus  sung  the  sisters,  while  the  gods  admire 
Their  beauteous  creature,  made  for  man  in  ire; 
Tbe  young  Pandora  she,  whom  all  contend 
To  make  too  perfect  not  to  gain  her  end: 
Then  bid  the  winds,  that  fly  to  breathe  the  spring 
Return  to  bear  her  or  a  gentle  wing; 
With  wafting  airs  the  winds  obsequious  blow. 
And  land  the  shining  vengeance  safe  below. 
A  golden  coffer  in  her  hand  she  bore, 
Tbe  present  treacherous,  bat  the  bearer  more; 
'Twas  firanght  with  pangs;  for  Jove  ordainM  abovc^ 
That  gold  should  aid,  and  pangs  attend  on  tove. 

Her  gay  descent  tlie  man  perceiv'd  afer. 
Wondering  he  ran  to  catch  tbe  falling  star: 
But  so  surpris'd,  as  none  but  he  can  tell. 
Who  lov'd  so  quickly,  and  who  lov'd  so  wdl. 
O'er  ail  his  veins  the  wandering  passion  bams. 
He  calls  her  nymph,  and  every  nymph  by  tarns. 
Her  form  to  lovely  Veims  he  prefers. 
Or  swears  that  Venus'  must  be  such  aslwR. 
Sbe,  proud  to  rule,  yet  strangely  fram'd  to  teaze. 
Neglects  his  oflers  while  her  airs  she  plays, 
Shoots  scornful  glances  from  the  bended  frown. 
In  brisk  disorder  trips  it  up  and  down; 
Then  hums  a  cardess  tune  to  lay  the  storm, 
And  sits,  and  blushes,  smiles,  and  yields,  in  form. 

*'  Now  take  what  Jove  design*d,*»  she  softly 
cryHl, 
"  This  box  thy  portion,  and  myself  the  bride," 
Fir'd  %vith  the  prospect  of  the  double  charms. 
He  snatcb'd  the  box,  and  bride,  with  eager  arms. 

Unhappy  man !  to  whom  so  bright  sbe  shone, 
The  fbtal  gift,  her  tempting  self,  unknown ! 
The  winds  were  silent,  all  the  waves  asleep, 
And  Heaven  was  trac'd  upon  the  flattering  deep: 
But,  whilst  he  looks  unmindful  of  a  stom. 
And  thinks  the  water  wears  a  stable  form. 
What  dn^adfol  din  around  his  ears  shall  rise! 
What  frowns  confuse  his  picture  of  the  skies! 

At  first  the  creature  man  was  fram'd  alonty 
Lord  of  himself,  and  all  tbe  world  his  own. 
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Por  him  the  nymphs  \tk  green  forsook  the  woods, 
Por  him  the  nymphs  in  blue  forsook  the  floods; 
!u  vain  the  Satyrs  rage,  the  Tritons  rave, 
rhey  bore  him  heroes  in  the  secret  cave. 
So  care  d^stroy*d,  no  sick  disorder  prey'd, 
J^o  bending  age  his  sprightly  form  decayed, 
So  wars  were  known,  no  females  heard  to  rage, 
And,  poets  teU  us,  twas  a  golden  age. 

When  woman  came,  those  ills  the  box  confin'd 
Burst  ftarions  out,  and  poison'd  all  the  wind. 
From  point  to 'point,  from  pole  to  pole  they  flew. 
Spread  as  they  went,  and  in  the  progress  grew: 
The  nymphs  regretting  left  the  mortal  race^ 
And  altering  Nature  wore  a  sickly  face : 
Kew  terms  of  lolly  rose,  new  states  of  care ; 
Kew  plagues,  to  sufier,  and  to  please,  the  fair ! 
The  days  of  whining,  and  of  wild  intrigues, 
Cominenc*d,  or  finished  with  the  breach  of  leagues; 
The  mean  designs  of  well-dissembled  love; 
The  sordid  matches  never  join'd  above : 
Abroad  the  labour,  and  at  home  the  noise, 
(Man's  double  sufierings  for  domestic  joys) 
The  curse  of  jealousy;  expense  and  strife; 
Divorce,  the  public  brand  of  shameful  life; 
The  rival's  sword ;  the  qualm  that  takes  the  fair; 
Disdain  for  passion,  passion  in  despaii^— 
These,  and  a  thousand  yet  unnam*d,  we  find  ; 
Ah  fear  the  thousand  yet  unnam'd  behind ! 
Thus  on  Parnassus  tuneful  Hesiod  sung. 
The  Bionntain  echoed,  and  the  valley  rung» 
The  sacred  groves  a  fix'd  attention  show, 
The  crystal  Helicon  fbrebore  to  flow. 
The  sky  grew  bright,  and  (if  his  verse  be  true) 
The  Muses  came  to  give  the  laurel  too. 
But  what  avaird  the  verdant  prize  of  wit, 
f  Love  swore  vengeance  for  the  tales  he  writ  ? 
Ye  fair  offended,  hear  your  friend  relate 
What  heavy  judgment  proved  the  writer's  fate. 
Though  when  it  happeu'd  no  relation  clears, 
Tis  thought  in  five,  or  five  and  twenty  years. 

Where,  dark  and  silent,  with  a  twisted  shade 
The  neighbouring  woods  a  native  arbour  made, 
There  oft  a  tender  pair,  for  amorous  play 
Retiring,  toy'd  the  ravish 'd  hours  away; 
A  Locrian  youth,  the  gentle  Troilus  he, 
A  fisir  Milesian*  kind  Evanthe  shei 
But  swelling  nature  in  a  fatal  hour 
Betray *d  the  secrets  of  the  conscious  bower; 
The  dire  disgrace  her  brothers  count  their  own. 
And  track  her  steps,  to  make  its  author  known. 
It  chanc'd  one  evening,  'twas  the  lover's  day, 
ConcealM  in  brakes  the  jealous  kindred  lay; 
When  Hesiod,  wandering,  mus'd  along  the  plain. 
And  fix'd  bis  seat  where  love  had  flx'd  the  scene; 
A  strong  suspicion  straight  possess  their  mind, 
( For  poets  ever  were  a  gentle  kind) 
But  when  Evanthe  near  the  passage  stood, 
Flun^  back  a  doubtful  look,  and  shot  the  wood, 
••  Now  take"  (at  once  they  cry)  **  thy  due  reward," 
And,  urg'd  with  erring  rage,  assault  the  bard. 
His  corpse  the  sea  rec^iv'd.    The  dolphins  bore 
(Twas  all  the  gods  would  do)  the  corpse  to  shore. 

Metbinks  1  view  the  dead  with  pitying  eyes. 
And  see  the  dreams  of  ancient  wisdom  rise; 
i  see  the  Muses  round  the  body  cry, 
But  here  a  Cupid  loudly  laughing'  by; 
He  wheels  his  arrow,  with  insulting  hand. 
And  Urns  inscribes  the  moral  on  the  sand. 
"  Here  Hesiod  lies :  ye  future  bards,  beware 
JiQw^hxjow  moal  Uil«t  iAcejuw  Uxe  fair. 


i 


Unlov'd,  unloving,  'twas  his  fate  to  bleed ; 
Without  his  quiver,  Cupid  caus'd  the  deed: 
He  judg'd  this  turn  6f  malice  justly  due. 
And  Hesiod  dy*d  for  joys  be  never  knew.'' 


SONG. 

**  When  thy  beauty 'appears 
In  its  graces  and  airs. 
All  bright  as  an  angel  new  dropt  from  the  sky; 
At  distance  I  gaze,  and  am  aw'd  by  my  fean. 
So  strangely  you  dazzle  my  eye ! 

"  But  when,  without  art. 
Your  kind  thought  you  Impart, 
When  your  love  runs  in  blushes  thiough  every  vein: 
When  it  darts  from  your  eyes,  when  it  pauts 

in  your  heart,  ' 

Then  I  know  you  're  a  woman  again.** 

**  There 's  a  passion  and  pride 
In  our  sex,"  she  reply'd, 
**  And  thus,  might  I  gratify  both,  I  would  do: 
Still  an  angel  appear  to  each  lover  beside. 
But  still  be  a  woman  to  yon. 


SONO. 

Thyrsis,  a  young  and  amorous  swain,      i 
Saw  two,  the  beauties  of  the  plain, 

Wbo  both  his  heart  subdue : 
Gay  Celia's  eyes  were  dazzling  fair, 
Sabina's  easy  shape  and  air 

With  softer  magic  drew. 

He  haunts  fhe  stream,  he  haunts  the  grove. 
Lives  in  a  fond  romance  of  love. 

And  seems  for  euch  to  die  ; 
Till,  each  a  little  spiteful  grown, 
Sabina  Cslia's  shape  ran  down. 

And  she  Sabina*s  eye. 

Their  envy  made  the  shepherd  find 
Those  eyes  which  love  could  only  blind; 

So  set  the  lover  free: 
No  more  he  haunts  the  grove  of  stream. 
Or  with  a  true-love  knot  and  name 

Engraves  a  wounded  tree. 

"  Ah,  CfiBlia!"  sly  Sabina  cry'd,        / 
"  Thouc:h  neither  love,  we  're  both  deny'd; 
Now  to  support  the  sex's  pride,  • 
Let  either  fix  the  dart." 

"  Poor  girt,"  says  Coelia,  "  say  no  mors; 
For  should  the  swain  but  one  adore. 
That  spite,  which  broke  his  chains  before, 
Would  break  the  other's  heart." 


SONG. 

LOVE  AND  INKOCEHCB. 

Mt  days  have  been  so  wond'rous  frc«^ 

The  little  birds,  that  fly 
With  careless  ease  from  tree  to  tne^ 

Were  but  as  bleii'd  as  L 
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Ask  gliding  waters,  if  a  tear 
Of  mine  increased  tbeir  stream  } 

Or  ask  the  flying  gales,  if  e'er 
I  lent  one  sigh  to  them  ? 

But  now  my  former  days  retire. 
And  Pm  by  beauty  caught, 

The  tender  chains  of  sweet  desire 
Are  fix'd  upon  my  thought. 

Ye  nigiitingales,  ye  twisting  pines! 

Ye  swains  that  haunt  the  grove  ! 
Ye  gentle  echoes,  breezy  winds! 

Ye  close  retreats  of  love ! 

With  all  of  nature,  all  of  art. 

Assist  the  dear  design ; 
'  O  teach  a  y«ung,  unpractised  heart. 
To  make  fair  Nancy  ipine. 

The  very  thought  of  change  1  hate. 

As  much  as  of  despair; 
Nor  ever  covet  to  be  great. 

Unless  it  be  for  her. 

'TIS  true,  the  passion  in  my  mind 
Is  miit'd  with,  soft  distress; 

Yet,  while  the  fair  I  love  is  kind, 
1  cannot  wish  it  less. 


ANACREONTIC. 

Wheh  springs  came  on  with  fresh  delight. 
To  cheer  the  soul,  and  charm  the  sight, 
"While  easy  breezes,  softer  rain. 
And  warmer  suns,  salute  the  plain ; 
Twas  then,  in  yonder  piny  grove. 
That  Nature  went  to  meet  with  Love. 

Green  was  her  robe,  and  green  her  wreath, 
Where-e'er  she  trod,  'twas  green  beneath ; 
Where-fc*er  she  tum*d,  the  pulses  beat 
With  new  recruits  of  genial  heat ; 
And  in  her  train  the  birds  appear. 
To  match  for  all  the  coming  year. 

Bais'd  on  a  bank  where  daisies  grew. 
And  violets  interinix'd  a  blue. 
She  finds  the  boy  she  went  to  find ; 
A  thousand  pleasures  wait  behind. 
Aside,  a  thousand  arrows  lie. 
But  all  unfeather'd,  wait  to  fly. 

When  they  met,  the  dame  and  boy. 
Dancing  Graces,  idle  joy. 
Wanton  smiles,  and  airy  play 
Conspir'd  to  make  the  scene  be  gay; 
Love  pair'd  the  birds  through  all  the  grove. 
And  Nature  bid  them  sing  to  Ixnre, 
Sitting,  hopping,  fluttering,  sing, 
And  pay  their  tribute  from  the  wing. 
To  fledge  the  shafts  that  idly  lie, 
And  yet  unieather*d  wait  to  fly. 

^T  is  thu5,  when  spring  renews  the  blood, 
They  meet  in  every  trembling  wood, 
And  thrice  they  make  the  plumes  agree. 
And  every  dart  they  mount  with  three. 
And  every  dart  can  boast  a  kind. 
Which  suits  each  proper  turn  of  mind. 

From  tike  towering  eag!e*8  plume 
The  generous  hearts  accept  their  doom ; 


Shot  by  the  peacock's  ptinted  eye. 
The  vain  and  «ry  lovers  die : 
For  careful  dames  and  fitigal  roes. 
The  shafts  are  speckled  by  the  hen. 
The  pyes  and  parrots  deck  the  darts. 
When  prattling  wins  the  panting  hearts; 
When  from  the  voice  the  passions  spnn^. 
The  warbling  finch  aflTords  a  wing : 
Together,  by  the  sparrow  stung, 
Down  fall  the,  wanton  and  the  yoangr 
And  fledg'd  by  geese  the  weapons  fly. 
When  others  love  they  know  not  why. 

All  this  (as  late  I  dhanc*d  to  rove) 
I  leam'd  in  yonder  waving  grove, 
"  And  see,**  says  Love,  "  who  callM  o 
How  much  I  deal  with  Nature  here; 
How  both  support  a  proper  part,       ^ 
She  gives  the  feather,  I  the  dart : 
Then  cease  for  souls  averse  to  sigh. 
If  Nature  cross  you,  so  do  I; 
My  weapon  there  unfeather'd  lies. 
And  shakes  and  shuffles  through  the  skies* 
But  if  the  mutual  charms  I  find 
By  which  she  links  you  mind  to  mind. 
They  wing  my  shafts,  1  poize  the  darts. 
And  strike  from  both,  through  both  your  hearts.* 


ANACREONTIC. 

Gay  Bacchus,  liking  Estcourt's'  wine, 

A  noble  meal  bespoke  us; 
And  for  the  guests  that  were  to  dine. 

Brought  Comus,  Love,  and  Jocus. 

The  god  near  Cupid  drew  his  chair. 

Near  Comus,  Jocus  placM ; 
For  wine  makes  love  forget  its  care. 

And  mirth  exalts  a  feast. 

The  more  to  please  the  sprightly  god. 

Each  sweet  engaging  Grace 
Put  on  some  clothes  to  come  abroad. 

And  took  a  waiter's  place. 

Then  Cupid  nam*d  at  every  glass 

A  lady  of  the  sky; 
While  Bacchus  swore  be  'd  drink  the  lasf» 

And  had  it  bumper-high. 

Fat  Comus  tost  bis  brimmen  o^. 

And  always  got  the  most ; 
Jocus  took  care  to  fill  him  more 

Whene'er  he  miss*d  the  toast. 

They  calVd,  and  drank  at  every  touch  j 

He  filled  and  drank  again  ; 
And  if- the  gods  can  take  too  muc)^ 

Tis  said,  they  did  so  then. 

Gay  li^acchus  littfe  Cupid  stung. 

By  reckoning  his  deceits; 
And  Cupid  mock'd  his  stammering  tODfoi^ 

With  all  his  staggering  gaits: 

And  Jocus  drolPd  on  Comus*  wajn^ 

And  tales  without  a  jest  | 
While  Comus  caird  his  witty  plays 

But  waggeries  at  best 

'  AcflIabratcdcoiDediaoaadtaTtra-kee)ia; 
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Sdch  talk  soon  set  tbem  all  at  odds  ^ 

And  had  I  Homer's  pen, 
I  'd  sing  ye,  how  they  drank  like  gods« 

And  bow  they  fought  like  men. 

To  part  the  fray,  the  Graces  fly. 

Who  make  them  soon  agree : 
Nay,  had  the  Furies  selves  been  nigh. 

They  still  were  three  to  three. 

Bacchus  appeasM,  raisM  Cupid  up. 

And  gave  him  back  his  bow; 
But  kept  some  d&Tt»  to  stir  the  cup. 

Where  sack  and  sugar  flow. 

JocQS  took  Comus*  rosy  crown. 

And  $!ayly  wote  the  prize, 
And  thrice;  in  mirth,  he  push'd  him  down. 

As  thrice  he  strove  to  rise. 

Then  Cupid  sought  the  myrtle  grove. 
Where  Venus  did  recline;  , 

And  Venus  close  embracing  Love, 
They  joined  to  rail  at  wiue. 

And  Comus  loudly  cursing  wit, 

Rotrd  oflf  to  some  retreat ; 
Where  boon  companions  gravely  sit 

In  fat  unwieldy  state. 

Bacchus  and  Jocus  still  behind, 

For  one  fresh  glass  prepare ; 
They  kiss,  and  are  exceeding  kind, 

And  vow  to  be  sincere. 

But  part  in  time,  whoever  hear 

This  our  instructive  song ; 
For  though  such  friendship!^  may  be  dear. 

They  can't  continue  long. 


A  FAtRY  TALE, 

IN  TBB  ANCIBNT  ENGUSH  tTYLB. 

In  Britain's  isle,  and  Arthur^s  days. 
When  midnight  fairies  dancM  the  maze, 

Liv'd  Edwin  of  the  Green; 
Edwin,  I  wis,  a  gentle  yovtb. 
Endowed  with  courage,  sense,  and  truth. 

Though  badly  shap'd  he  'd  been* 

His  monntain  back  mote  well  be  said, 
T6  measure  height  against  his  head. 

And  lift  itself  above : 
Yet,  spite  of  all  that  Nature  did 
To  make  his  uncouth  form  forbid^ 

This  creature  dar*d  to  love. 

He  felt  the  charms  of  Edith's  eyes. 
Nor  wanted  hope  to  eain  the  prize, 

Could  ladies  look  within ; 
But  one  sir  Topaz  dressM  with  art, 
And,  if  a  shape  could  win  a  heart, 

He  had  a  shape  to  win. 

Edwin,  if  right  I  read  my  song. 
With  slighted  passion  pac»d  along 

All  in  the  moony  light; 
Twas  near  an  old  enchanted  court. 
Where  sportive  fairies  made  resort 

To  revel  oQ|  the  night 
TOL.  IX.  ^ 


His  heart  was  drear,  his  hope  was  crossed, 
'Twas  late,  'twas  far,  the  path  was  lost 

That  reacb'd  the  neighbour-town  ; 
With  weary  steps  he  quits  the  shades, 
Resolv'd,  the  darkling  dome  he  treads. 

And  drops  his  limbs  adown. 

But  scant  he  lays  him  on  the  floor. 
When  hollow  winds  remove  the  door. 

And  trembling  rocks  the  ground : 
And,  well  1  weeii  to  count  aright. 
At  once  a  hundred  tapers  light 

On  all  thi^ walls  around. 

Now  sounding  tongues  assail  his  ear. 
Now  sounding  feet  approached  near, 

Aud  now  the  sounds  increase: 
And  from  the  comer  where  he  lay 
He  sees  a  train  profusely  gay. 

Come  prankling  o'er  the  place. 

But  (trust  me,  gentles ! )  never  yet 
Was  dight  a  masquing  half  so  neat. 

Or  half  so  rich  before ; 
The  country  lent  the  sweet  perfumes. 
The  sea  the  pearl,  the  sky  the  plumes. 

The  town  its  silken  store. 

Now  whilst  he  gaz'd,  a  gallant  drest 
In  flaunting  ro^ies  above  the  rest. 

With  awfiil  accent  cry'd ; 
What  mortal  of  a  wretched  mind. 
Whose  sighs  infect  the  bahny  wind. 

Has  here  presum'd  to  hide  ? 

At  this  the  swain,  whose  venturous  soul 
No  fears  of  magic  art  control, 

Advanc'd  in  open  sight; 
"  Nor  have  I  cause  of  dreed,"  he  said, 
«*  Who  view,  by  no  presumption  led. 

Your  revels  of  the  night. 

<*  »Twas  grief,  for  scorn  of  faithftil  lore. 
Which  made  my  steps  unweeting  rove 

Amid  the  nightly  dew." 
"  Tis  well,"  the  gallant  cries  again, 
"  We  fairies  never  injure  men 

Who  dare  to  tell  us  true. 

*•  Exalt  thy  love-dejected  heart. 
Be  mine  the  task,  or  ere  we  part. 

To  make  thee  grief  resign; 
Now  take  the  pleasure  <>f  thy  chaunce ; 
Whilst  1  with  Mab,  my  partner,  daunce. 

Be  litUe  Mable  thine." 

He  spoke,  and  all  a  sudden  there 
Light  music  floats  in  wanton  air ; 

The  monarch  leads  the  queen : 
The  rest  their  fairy  partners  found: 
And  Mable  trimly  tript  the  ground 

With  Edwin  of  the  Green. 

The  dauncing  past,  the  board  was  laid. 
And  siker  such  a  feast  was  made. 

As  heart  and  lip  desire, 
Withouten  hands  the  dishes  fly. 
The  glasses  with  a  wish  come  nigh. 

And  with  a  wish  retire. 

But,  now  to  please  the  fairy  king^ 
Full  every  deal  they  laugh  and  sing» 
And  antic  feats  devise  ^ 
Aa 
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Some  wirnl  and  tunable  tike  an  ape^ 
And  otber  some  transmute  their  shape 
In  Edwin's  wondering  eyes. 

Till  one  at  last,  that  Robin  hight, 
Renown'd  for  pinching  maids  by  nighty 

Has  bent  him  up  aloof; 
And  full  againist  the  beam  he  i!ung» 
Where  by  the  back  the  youth  he  hung 

To  spraul  unneath  the  roof. 

From  thence,  **  Kcverse  my  charm,"  be  ctiety 
*'  And  let  it  fairly  now  suffice 

The  gambol  has  been  shown<" 
But  Oberon  answers  with  a  smile^ 
''  Content  thee  Edwin  for  a  while, 

The  vantage  is  thine  own.** 

Here  ended  all  the  pbantom-play  ; 
They  $melt  the  fresh  approach  of  day, 

And  heard  a  cock  to  crow; 
The  whirling:  wind  that  bore  the  crowd 
Has  ctapp'd  the  door,  and  whistled  loud^ 

To  warn  them  all  to  go. 

Then  screaming  all  at  once  they  fly. 
And  all  at  once  the  tapers  dye  ; 

Poor  Edwin  CeUIs  to  floor ; 
Porlorn  bis  state,  and  dark  the  place^ 
Was  never  wight  in  such  a  case 

Through  all  the  land  before. 

But  soon  as  Dan  Apollo  rose, 
Full  jolly  <!reatnre  home  he  goes. 

He  feels  his  back  the  Icfs  -, 
Bis  honest  tongue  and  steady  mind 
Had  rid  him  of  the  Inmp  behind, 

Which  made  him  want  success. 

Wit£ lusty  livelyhed  he  talks, 
He  seems  a  daunctng  as  he  walks. 

His  story  soon  took  wind ; 
And  beauteous  Rdith  sees  the  youth 
£ndow*d  with  courate,  sense,  and  truths 

Without  a  bunch  behind. 

The  story  told,  sir  Topaz  nnov^), 
The  youth  of  Edith  erst  approv'd. 

To  see  the  revel  scene : 
At  close  of  eve  he  leaves  bis  home. 
And  wends  to  find  the  ruin'd  dome 

All  on  the  gloomy  plain. 

As  there  he  bides,  it  so  befell, 

The  wind  came  rustling  down  a  dell^ 

A  shaking  seiz'd  the  wall ; 
Up  spring  the  tapers  as  before, 
The  %iries  brarly  foot  the  floor. 

And  music  fills  tbo  hall. 

But  certes  sorely  sunk  with  woe 
Sir  Topaz  sees  the  eirhin  show. 

His  spirits  in  him  dye: 
When  Oberon  cries,  "  A  man  is  near^ 
A  mortal  passion,  clc-e^  fear. 

Hangs  fiagg'n  in  the  sky/» 

With  that  sir  Topaz,  hapless  youth ! 
In  accents  faulteri  n  k,  a  y  for  ruth, 

EntT'^ats  tbem  pity  graunt ; 
For  als  he  been  a  mis»er  wight  ^ 
Betrav'd  by  wandering  in  the  night 

To  tiead  the  circled  haunts 


«  Ah,  load  vile,"  at  oiiee  ttey  nmt 
"  And  little  skilPd  of  ftirie  lore. 

Thy  cause  to  come,  we  know  : 
Now  has  thy  kestrel  courage  fefl  > 
And  fairies,  since  a  lye  you  tell. 

Are  free  to  work  thee  woe.'» 

Then  WiU,  who  bean  the  whispy  fire 
To  trail  the  swains  among  the  mirej 

The  caitiff  upward  flung; 
There,  like  a  tortoise,  m  a  shop 
He  dangled  from  the  chamber-top,  ' 

Where  whilome  Ed\^  hung. 

The  revel  now  proceeds  apace. 
Deftly  they  frisk  it  o*er  the  place. 

They  sit,  they  drink,  and  eatj 
The  time  with  frolic  mirth  beguile. 
And  poor  sir  Topaz  hangs  the  while 

Till  all  the  lout  retreat. 

By  this  the  stars  began  to  wink. 
They  shriek,  they  fly,  the  tapers  sinkt 

And  down  y<idrops  the  knight: 
For  never  spell  by  fairie  laid 
With  strong  enchantment  bound  a  g^ade^ 

Beyond  the  length  of  night. 

Chill,  dark,  alone,  adreed,  he  lay. 
Till  up  the  welkin  rose  the  day. 

Then  deem'd  the  dole  was  o*er  : 
But  wot  ye  well  his  hatter  lot } 
His  seely  back  the  bunch  had  got 

Which  Edwin  lost  afore. 

This  tale  a  SybiUnurse  ared ; 

She  softly  stroak'd  my  youngling  hea^. 

And  when  the  tale  was  done^ 
*'  Thus  some  are  bom,  my  son,"  she  crie^ 
'*  With  tmse  impediments  to  riae. 

And  some  are  bom  with  none. 

«  But  virtue  can  itself  advance 

To  what  the  favourite  fools  of  chanoa 

By  fortune  seem  designVl ; 
Virtue  can  gain  the  odds  of  Fate, 
And  fix>m  itself  shake  off  the  weight 

Upon  th'  unworthy  mind.'* 


THfi 

VIG/L  OF  VENUS. 

WIUTTEH  IN  THB  TIMB  OV  JUUTO  CMBAM, 
AMD  BT  SOME  AM^RIBED  TO  CATCFIXCS. 

Let  thote  love  noWf  who  never  ht^d  hefort; 
Let  thote  who  tdtaa^  Un^df  nam  Ine  the  more. 

Tlie  Spring,  the  new,  the  warbling  Sprinj;  ap* 
The  youthAil  season  of  reviving  years;       [pears, 
In  Spring  the  Loves  enkindle  mutual  heats. 
The  feather'd  nation  choose  their  tuneful  mates. 
The  trees  gprow  fruitful  with  descending  rain. 
And  drest  in  differin|^  greens  adorn  the  plain. 
She  eomes;  to  morrow  Beauty's  empress  roves 
Through  walks  that  winding  run  within  the  groves; 
She  twines  the  shooting  myrtle  into  bowers. 
And  Hes   their   meeting  tops  with  wreaths  ol 

flowers. 
Then  rais'd  sublimely  on  her  easy  throne. 
From  Nature's  powerfol  dictates  diawa  her  o«»» 
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Let  ikoit  kfoe  nom,  wh9  never  Md  brfore ; 
Ixt  thote  who  alway*  Un^d,  now  love  the  more, 

Twas  on  that  day  which  saw  the  teeming  flood 
Swell  round,  impregnate  with  celestial  blood; 
Wandering  in  circles  stood  the  fiony  crew, 
The  midst  was  left  a  void  expanse  of  blue. 
There  parent  ocean  work'd  with  heaviug  throes, 
And  dropping  wet  the  fiiir  Dione  rose. 

Lei  those  Icee  now,  who  never  loo*d  before ; 
Ixi  tkote  wko  alvmft  loo^d,  now  Ume  the  more. 

She  paints  the  pnrple  year  with  Tary'd  show* 
Tips  the  green  gem,  and  makes  the  blossom  glow. 
She  makes^he  tuig^d  buds  receive  the  bre<*ze. 
Expand  to  leaves,  and  shade  the  naked  trees. 
When  gathering  damps  the  misty  nights  diffuse. 
She  sprinkles  all  the  mom  with  balmy  dews ; 
Bright  trembling  pearls  depend  at  every  spray. 
And,  kept  finom  faJling,  seem  to  fall  away* 
A  glossy  freshness  hence  the  rose  receives. 
And  blushes  sweet  through  all  her  silken  leaves 
fThe  drops  descending  through  the  silent  night. 
While  stars  serenely  roll  their  golden  light): 
Close  till  the  mom,  her  humid  veil  she  holds ; 
Then  deckt  with  viigin  pomp  the  flower  unfoMs. 
Soon  will  the  morning  blush :  ye  maids !  prepare, 
In  rosy  garlands  bind  your  flowing  hair  5 
Tis  Venus*  plant :  the  blood  fiiir  Venus  shed. 
O'er  the  gay  beauty  pour'd  Immortal  red ; 
Prom  Love's  soft  kiss  a  sweet  ambrosial  smell 
Was  taught  for  ever  on  the  leaves  to  dwell  j 
From  gems,  from  fl£:mes,from  orient  rays  of  light. 
The  richest  lustre  makes  her  purple  bright ; 
And  she  to  morrow  weds ;  the  sporting  gale 
Unties  her  zone,  she  bursts  th^  verdant  veil ; 
Through  all  her  sweets  the  rifling  lover  flies. 
And  as  he  breathes,  her  glowing  fires  arise. 

iM  tfcfir  loce  now,  who  never  loo*d  before  ; 
Let  those  who  always  lov*df  now  looe  the  more. 

Now  fiur  Dione  to  the  myrtle  grove 
Sends  the  gay  nymphs,  and  sends  her  tender  love* 
And  shall  they  venture  ?     Is  It  safe  to  go. 
While  nymphs  have  hearts,  and  Cupid  wears  a 
Yes,  safely  venture,  His  bis  mother's  will;  [bow? 
Re  walks  unarm'd,  and  undesigning  ill. 
His  torch  extinct,  his  quiver  useless  huog. 
His  arrows  idle,  and  his  bow  nnstrong.  [charms; 
And  yet,   ye  nymphs,   beware;  his  eyes  have 
And  Love  that's  naked,  still  is  Love  in  arms. 

Let  those  love  now,  who  never  Un*d  before  ; 
Let  those  who  always  Md,  now  love  the  more. 

From  Venus'  bower  to  Delia'^  lodge  repairs 
A  virgin  train  complete  with  modest  airs: 
'*  Chaste  Delia,  grant  our  suit !  or  shun  the  wood, 
Nor  stain  this  sacred  lawn  with  savage  blood* 
Venus,  O  Delia !  if  she  could  persuade. 
Would  ask  thy  presence,  might  she  ask  a  maid." 
Here  cheerful  quires  for  three  auspicious  nights 
With  sonsrs  prolong  the  pleasurable  rites : 
Here  crouds  in  measure  lightly-decent  rove; 
Or  seek  by  pairs  the  covert  of  the  grove, 
Where  meeting  greens  for  arbours  arch  above. 
And  mingling  flowrets  strow  the  scenes  of  love. 
Here  dancing  Ceres  shakes  her  golden  sheaves; 
Here  Bacchus  revels,  deck'd  with  viny  leaves : 
.   Here  wit*s  enchanting  god,  in  laurel  crown'd. 
Wakes  all  the  ravishM  Hours  with  silver  sound. 
Ye  fields,  ye  forests,  own  Diooe*8  reign. 
And  Delia,  huntress  Delia,  shun  the  plain* 

Let  thoK  love  now,  who  never  Md  brfore; 
^  thott  who  alwayt  Md,  now  love  the  iiK>rc* 


Qa^  with  the  bloom  of  all  her  opening  year. 
The  queen  at  Hybla  bids  her  throne  appear ; 
And  there  presides ;  and  there  the  favourite  band 
(Her  smiting  Graces)  share  the  great  command. 
Now,  beauteous  Hybla !  dress  thy  flowery  beds 
With  all  the  pride  the  lavish  season  sheds  ;^ 
Now  all  thy  colours,  all  thy  firagranc'e  yield. 
And  rival  Enna*s  aromatic  field. 
To  fill  the  presence  of  the  gentle  court. 
From  every  quarter  rural  nymphs  resort,  [vaW, 
From  Woods,  from  mountains,  from  their  bumble 
From  waters  curling  with  the  wanton  gales. 
Pieas*d  with  the  joyful  train,  the  laughing  queen 
In  circles  seats  them  round  the  bank  of  green ; 
And,  **  Lovely  girts,*'  she  whispers,  "  guard  your 

hearts:  ' 

My  boy,  though  stript  of  arms,  abounds  in  arts." 

Let  those  love  now,  who  never  lov*d  brfore  i 
Let  those  who  always  lov'd,  now  looe  the  more^ 

Let  tender  grass  in  shaded  alleys  spread/* 
Let  early  flowers  erect  their  painted  head. 
To  morrow^s  glory  be  to  morrow  seen. 
That  day,  old  £ther  wedded  Earth  in  green. 
The  vemal  father  bid  the  Spring  appear. 
In  clouds  be  coupled  to  produce  the  year. 
The  sap  descending  o*er  her  bosom  ran. 
And  all  the  various  sorts  of  soul  began.  ^ 
By  wheels  unknown  to  sight,  by  secret  veins 
Distilling  life,  the  fruitful  goddess  reigns. 
Through  all  the  lovely  realms  of  native  day. 
Through  all  the  circled  land  and  circling  sea{ 
With  fertile  seed  she  filrd  the  pervious  earth. 
And  ever  ^'d  the  mystic  ways  of  birth. 

Let  those  love  now,  who  never  Uv^d  before; 
Let  thou  who  always  bv%  now  love  the  more* 

'Twas  she  the  parent,  to  the  Latian  shore 
Through  various  dangers  Troy*s  remainder  bore. 
She  won  Lavinia  for  her  warlike  son. 
And,  winning  her,  the  Latian  empire  won. 
She  gave  to  Mars  the  maid,  whose  honour'd  womb 
Swell'd  with  the  founder  of  immortal  Rome. 
Decoy'd  by  showf,  the  Sabine  dames  she  led. 
And  taught  our  vigorous  youth  the  way  to  wed. 
Hence  sprang  the  Romans,  hence  the  race  divine 
Through  which  great  Cesar  draws  his  Julian  line. 

Let  those  love  now,  who  never  lov^l  brfore  ; 
Let  tho»e  who  always  lov*d,  now  looe  the  vwre. 

In  raral  seats  the  soul  of  pleasure  reigns  ; 
The  life  of  Beauty  fills  the  raral  scenes ; 
Ev'n  Love  (if  Fame  the  trath  of  Love  dieclare) 
Drew  first  the  bceathings  of  a  rural  air. 
Some  pleasing  meadow  pregnant  Beauty  prest. 
She  laid  her  infant  on  its  flowery  breast. 
From  Nature's  sweets  he  sipp'd  the  fragrant  daw. 
He  smil'd,  he  kiss*d  them,  and  by  kissing  grew* 

Let  those  love  now,  who  never  lov^d  brfore ; 
Let  thoie  who  always  lov*d,  now  looe  the  more. 

Now  bulls  o'er  stalks  of  broom  extend  their 
sides. 
Secure  of  favours  from  their  lowing  brides. 
Now  stately  rams  their  fleecy  consorts  lead. 
Who  bleating  follow  throu;;h  the  wandering  shade* 
And  now  the  goddess  bids  the  birds  appear. 
Raise  all  their  music,  and  salute  the  year : 
Then  deep  the  swan  be^ns,  and  deep  the  song 
Runs  o*er  the  water  where  he  sails  sdong : 
While  Philomela  turns  a  treble  strain. 
And  from  the  poplar  charms  the  listening  plain. 
We  fency  love  exprest  at  every  note. 
It  melts,  it  warbles,  in  htt  liquid  throat. 
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Of  barbarous  Tereas  she  complains  no  more. 
But  sings  for  pleasure,  as  for  jrrief  before. 
And  still  her  graces  rise,  her  airs  extend, 
And  all  is  silence  till  the  syren  end. 

How  long  in  coming  is  my  lovely  Spring  ! 
And  wh(n  shall  I,  and  when  the  swallow  sing; 
Sweet  Philomela,  cease : — Or  here  I  sit. 
And  silent  lose  my  rapturous  hour  of  wit : 
•Tis  gone,  the  fit  retires,  the  flames  decay. 
My  tuneful  Phcebus  flies  averse  away. 
His  own  Amycle  thus,  as  stories  run. 
But  once  was  silent,  and  that  once  undone. 

Let  those  love  now,  who  never  lov'd  before  ; 
Ltt  tho$e  who  always  he'd,  now  love  the  more. 


HOMER'S 
BATRACHOMUOMACHIA: 

OR,  THE 
BATTLE  QF  THE  FROGS  AMD  MICE. 


BOOK  I. 


Names  of  the  Frogs. 

Pbysignathns,  one  who  swells  his  cheeks. 
Pelus,  a  name  for  mud. 
Hydromeduse,  a  ruler  in  the  waters. 
Hypsiboas,  a  loud  bawler. 
Pelion,  from  mud. 
^utlcus,  called  from  the  bees. 
Polyphonus,  a  great  babler. 
Lymnocharis,  one  who  loves  the  lake. 
Crambophagus,  a  cabbage-eater. 
Lymnisius,  called  from  the  lake. 
Calaminthins,  from  the  herb. 
Hydrocaris,  who  loves  the  water. 
Borborocates,  who  lies  in  the  mud. 
Prassopha^is,  an  eater  of  garlic. 
Pelusius,  from  mud. 
Pelobates,  who  walks Jn  the  dirt, 
Pressaeus,  called  from  garlic. 
Craugasides,  from  croaking. 

Names  of  the  Mice. 

Psycarpax,  one  who  plunders  g^naries. 

Troxartas,  a  bread-eater. 

Lychomile,  a  licker  of  meal. 

Ptemotractas,  a  bacon-eater. 

Lycliopynax,  a  licker  of  dishes. 

Embasichytros,  a  creeper  into  pots. 

I.ychcnor,  a  aame  for  licking. 

Troglodytijs,  one  who  nins  into  holes. 

Artophagus,  who  feeds  on  bread. 

Tyroglyphns,  a  cheese-scooper. 

Ptenioplvphus,  a  bacon-scooper. 

Ptemophagus,  a  bacon-eater. 

Cnissftdioctes,  one  who  follows  the    steam    of 

kitchens. 
Sitopbagus,  an  eater  of  wheat 
Meridarpax,  one  who  plunders  his  share. 


To  fill  my  rising  song  trith  sacred  fire, 
Ye  tuneful  Nine,  y^-  sweet  celestial  quire ! 
From  Hf"licon*s  embowerin!*  heijrht  repair. 
Attend  my  labours,  and  reward  my  prayer  ; 


The  dreadful  toils  of  raging  Mars  I  write. 
The  springs  of  contest,  and  the  fields  of  fight ; 
How  threatening  mice  advanc'dwith  madiVe  gr»«. 
And  wag'd  dire  combats  with  the  croaking  race. 
Not  louder  tumults  shook  Olympus*  towers. 
When  earth-born  giants  dar*d  immortal  powers. 
These  equal  acts  an  equal  glory  claim. 
And  thus  the  Muse  records  the  talc  of  Fame. 
Once  on  a  time,  fatigued  and  out  of  bireath. 
And  just  escap*d  the  stretching  claws  of  Death, 
A  gentle  mouse,  whom  cats  pursoed  in  vain. 
Fled  swift  of  foot  across  the  neighbouring  plain. 
Hung  oVr  a  brink,  his  eager  thirst  to  cool. 
And  dipped  his  whiskers  in  the  standing  pool; 
When  near  a  courteous  frog  advanCVl  bis  head. 
And  from  the  waters,  hoarse-resounding,  said, 
**  What  art  thou,  stranger?  what  the  line  T«t 
boast? 
What  chance  has  cast  thee  panting  on  our  coast? 
With  strictest  truth  let  all  thy  words  agree. 
Nor  let  me  find  a  faithless  moose  in  tbee. 
If  worthy,  friendship,  profier'd  friendsbtp  take, 
And  entering  view  the  pleasurable  lake  ; 
Range  o'er  my  palace,  in  my  bounty  share. 
And  glad  return  from  hospitable  fare  s 
This  silver  realm  extends  beneath  my  sway. 
And  me,  their  monarch,  all  its  frogs  obey. 
Great  Physignathus  1,  from  Peleus*  race. 
Begot  in  lair  Hydroniede's  embrace. 
Where,  by  the  nuptial  bank  that  paints  his  side. 
The  swift  Eridanus  delights  to  glide. 
Thee  too,  thy  form,  thy  strength,  and  port,  pro- 
claim 
A  sceptf  r*d  king ;  a  son  of  martial  fune  ; 
Then  trace  thy  line,  and  aid  my  guessinsr  eye**.* 
Thu^  ceasM  the  frog,  and  thus  the  mouse  replies. 
**  Known  to  the  gods,  the  men,  the  birds  tbat  fly 
Through  wild  expanses  of  the  midway  sky. 
My  name  resounds ;  and  if  unknown  to  thee. 
The  soul  of  great  Psycarpax  liv»  in  me. 
Of  brave  Troxartas*  line,  whose  sleeky  down 
In  love  compress*d  Lychomile  the  brown. 
My  mother  she,  and  princess  of  the  plains 
Wherc-e*er  her  father  Ptemotractas  reigns. 
Bom  where  a  cab*n  lifts  its  airy  shed. 
With  figs,  with  nuts,  with  vary'd  dainties  fed. 
But,  since  our  natures  nought  in  common  know. 
From  what  foundation  can  a  friendship  grow  ? 
These  curling  waters  o'er  thy  palace  roll : 
But  man's  high  food  supports  my  princely  soul : 
In  vain  the  circled  loaves  attempt  to  lie 
Conceal'd  in  flaskets  fixjm  my  curious  eye. 
In  vain  the  tripe  that  boasts  the  whitest  hue, 
In  vain  the  gilded  bacon  shuns  my  view. 
In  vain  the  cheeses,  ofTspring  of  the  pail. 
Or  honey'd  cakrs,  which  gods  themselTes  vtg^i 
And  as  in  arts  I  shine,  in  arms  1  fight, 
Mix'd  with  the  bravest,  and  unknown  to  flitrbt, 
Though  large  to  mine  the  human  form  appear. 
Not  man  himself  can  smite  my  sool  with  Itear, 
Sly  to  the  bed  with  silent  steps  1  go. 
Attempt  his  fiuirer,  or  attack  his  toe. 
And  six  indented  wounds  with  dextrous  dulU 
Sleeping  he  feels,  and  only  seems  to  feel. 
Yet  have  we  foes  which  direful  dangers  caose. 
Grim  owls  with  talons  arm'd,  and  cats  with  clw"* 
And  that  false  trap,  the  den  of  silent  Fate, 
Where  Death  his  ambush  plants  around  the  b^'- 
All  dreaded  these,  and  dreadful  o*er  the  rest 
The  potent  warriors  of  the  tabby  vest. 
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Tf  to  the  dark  we  fly,  the  dark  they  trace. 
And  mid  our  heroes  pf  the  nibbling  race, 
3ut  me,  nor  stalks  nor  waterish  herbs  delight, 
Nor  can  the  crimson  radish  charm  ray  sight. 
The  lake^resounding  frogs  selected  fare, 
Which  not  a  mouse  of  any  taste  can  bear." 

As  tbus'the  downy  prince  his  mind  exprest. 
His  answer  thus  the  cnoaking  king  addrest : 

•*  Thy  words  luxuriant  on  thy  dainties  rove, 
And,  strang*"r,  we  can  boast  of  bounteous  Jove : 
We  sport  in  water,  or  we  dance  on  land, 
And  born  amphibious,  food  from  both  command. 
But  trust  thyself  where  womlers  ask  thy  view. 
And  safely  tempt  those aeos.  Til  bear  thee  through: 
Ascend  my  shoulders,  firmly  keep  thy  seat, 
And  reach  my  marshy  court,  and  feast  in  state." 
He  said,  ^nd  bent  his  back ;  with  nimble  bound 
Leaps  the  light  mouse,  and  chtsps  bis  arras  around. 
Then  wondering  floats,  and  sees  with  glad  survey 
The  winding  banks  resembling  ports  at  sea. 
But  when  aloft  the  curling  water  rides. 
And  wets  with  azure  wave  his  downy  sides. 
His  thoughts  grow  conscious  of  approaching  woe. 
His  idle  tears  with  vain  repentance  flow, 
His  locks  he  rends,  his  trembling  feet  he  rears. 
Thick  beats  his  heart  with  unaccustomed  fears; 
He  sighs,  and,  chilled  with  danger,  longs  for  shore : 
His  tall  extended  forms  a  fruitless  oar. 
Half  drcnch'd  in  liquid  death  his  prayers  he  spake. 
And  thus  bemoan'd  him  ftom  the  dreadful  lake : 

"  So  passed  Europa  through  the  rapid  sea. 
Trembling  and  fainting  all  the  venturous  way; 
With  oar>'  feet  the  bull  triumphant  rode. 
And  safe  in  Crete  deposed  his  lovely  load. 
•Ah,  safe  at  last,  may  thus  the  frog  support 
My  trembling  limbs  to  reach  his  ample  court !" 
As  thus  he  sorrows,  death  ambiguous  grows, 
Lo .'  from  the  deep  a  water-hydra  rose  j 
He  rolls  his  sanguin'd  eyes,  his  bosom  heaves, 
And  darta  with  active  rage  along  the  waves. 
Confus'd  the  monarch  sees  his  hissing  foe, 
And  dives,  to  shun  the  sable  fates  below. 
Forgetftjl  frog  I  the  friend  thy  shoulders  bore, 
Unskiird  in  swimming,  floats  remote  from  shore. 
He  grasps  with  fruitless  hands  to  find  relief. 
Supinely  falls,  and  grinds  bis  teeth  with  grief; 
Plunging  he  sinks,  and  struggling  mounts  again. 
And  sinks,  and  strives,  but  strives  with  Fate  in 
The  weighty  moisture  clogs  his  hairy  vest,  [vain. 
And  thus  the  prince  his  dying  rage  exprest: 
*' Nor  thou,  that  fling^st  me  floundering  from  thy 
back,  {wrack. 

As  from   hard    rocks    rebounds    the    shattering 
^Or  thou  shait  'scape  thy  due,  perfidious  king ! 
Pursued  by  vengeance  on  the  swiftest  wing ! 
At  land  thy  strength  could  never  equal  mine. 
At  sea  to  conquer,  and  by  craft,  was  thine,  [eyes : 
But  Beaven  has  gods,  and  gods  have  searching 
Ye  mice,  ye  mice,  my  great  avengers  rise  !" 

This  said,  he  sighing  gasp*d,  and  gasping  dy'd. 
His  death  the  young  Lychopynax  espy*d. 
As  on  the  flowery  brink  he  passM  the  day, 
Bask'd  in  the  beams,  and  loiter'd  life  away. 
Loud  shrieks  the  mouse,  his  shrieks  the  shores  re- 
Tbe  nibbling  nation  learn  their  hero's  fate :  [p^at; 
Gnef,  dismal  grief  ensues  ;  deep  murmurs  sound. 
And  shriller  fury  fills  the  deafen*d  ground. 
From  lodge  to  lodge,  the  sacred  heralds  run, 
To  fix  their  council  with  the  rising  Sun ; 
Where  great  Troisartas  crown'd  in  glory  reigns, 
^od  w'mdB  his  leogtheoiDg  court  beneath  the  plaios, 


Psycarpax*  father,  father  now  no  more ! 
For  poor  Psycarpax  lies  remote  from  shore; 
Supine  he  lies  !  the  silent  waters  stand. 
And  no  kind  billow  wafts  the  dead  to  land ! 
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Whejt  rosy-finger'd  Mom  had  ting'd  the  clouds. 
Around  their  monarch-mouse  tlie  nation  crowds. 
Slow  rose  the  sovereign,  heav'd  his  anxious  t^reast. 
And  thus  the  council,  fiU'd  with  rage,  addrest: 

**  For  lost  Psycarpax  much  my  soul  endures, 
*Tis  mine  the  private  grief,  the  public  yours. 
Three  warlike  sons  adorn*d  my  nuptial  bed. 
Three  sons,  alas,  before  their  father  deadi 
Our  eldest  perished  by  the  mvening  cat. 
As  near  my  court  the  prince  unheedfiil  sat 
Our  next,  an  engine  fraught  with  danger  drew. 
The  portal  gap*d,  the  bait  was  hung  in  view. 
Dire  arts  assist  the  trap,  the  Fates  decoy. 
And  men  unpitying  kill'd  my  gallant  boy! 
The  last,  his  country^s  hope,  his  parent's  pride, 
Plung'd  in  the  lake  by  Physignathus,  dy»d; 
Rouse  all  to  war,  my  friends  !  avenge  the  deed  ; 
And  bleed  that  monarch,  and  his  nation  bleed.** 

His  words  in  every  breast  inspired  alarms. 
And  careful  Mars  supply 'd  their  host  with  arms. 
In  verdant  hulls  des|<oird  of  all  their  beans, 
The  huskinM  warriors  scalk'd  along  the  plains : 
2uills  aptly  bound  their  bracing  corselet  made, 
Fac'd  with  the  plunder  of  a  cat  they  flay'd : 
The  lamp^s  round  boss  aflbrds  them  ample  shield; 
Large  shells  of  nuts  tht-ir  covering  helmet  yield; 
And  o'er  the  region,  with  reflected  rays, 
Tall  groves  of  needles  for  their  lances  blaze. 
Dreadful  in  arms  the  marching  mice  appear; 
The  wondering  frogs  perceive  the  tumult  near. 
Forsake  the  waters,  thickening  form  a  ring. 
And  ask,  and  hearken,  whence  the  noises  spring; 
When  near  the  crowd,  disclos'd  to  public  view^ 
The  valiant  chief  Embasicbytros  drew  : 
The  sacred  herald*8  sceptre  grac'd  his  hand. 
And  thus  his  word  expressM  his  king's  command: 

"  Ye  frogs  I  the  mice,  with  vengeance  fir'd,  ad- 
vance. 
And  deck'd  in  armour  shake  the  shining  lance : 
Their  hapless  prince  by  Physignathus  slain. 
Extends  incumbent  on  the  watery  plain. 
Then  arm  your  host,  the  doubtful  battle  try ; 
Lead  forth  those  frogs  that  have  the  soul  to  die.** 

The  chief  retires,  the  crowd  the  challenge  hear. 
And  proudly  swelling  yet  perplex'd  appear : 
Much  they  resent,  yet  much  their  monarch  blame. 
Who,  rising,  spoke  to  clear  his  tainted  fame : 

*'  O  friends  !  I  never  fbrc'd  the  mouse  to  death. 
Nor  saw  the  gasping  of  his  latest  breath. 
He,  vain  of  youth,  our  art  of  swimming  try'd. 
And,  yenturous,  in  the  lake  the  wanton  dy'd. 
To  vengeance  now  by  false  appearance  led. 
They  point  their  anger  at  jny  guiltless  bead, 
But^wage  the  rising  war  by  deep  device. 
And  turn  its  fury  on  the  crafty  mice. 
Your  king  directs  the  way ;  my  thoughts,  elate 
With  hopes  of  conquest,  form  designs  of  fate. 
Where  high  the  banks  their  verdant  surface  heave. 
And  the  steep  sides  confine  the  sleeping  wave, 
lliere,  near  the  margin,  clad  in  armour  bright. 
Sustain  the  first  impetuous  shocks  of  fight : 

I"  Then,  where  the  dancing  feather  joins  the  crest. 
Let  each  brave  frog  his  obvious  mouse  arre&t; 
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Each  strongly  graspmg,  headlong  plunge  a  foe. 
Till  countless  circles  whirl  the  lake  below  ; 
Down  sink  the  mice  in  yielding  waters  drown*d ; 
Loud  flash  the  waters ;  and  the  shores  resound : 
The  frogs  triumphant  tread  the  conquer'd  plain. 
And  raise  their  glorious  trophies  of  the  slain." 

He  spake  no  more,  his  pnidont  scheme  imparts 
Bedoubling  ardour  to  the  boldest  hearts. 
Green  was  the  suit  his  arming  heroes  chose, 
Around  their  legs  tht>  greaves  of  mallows  close ; 
Green  were  the  beets  about  their  shoulders  laid. 
And  green  the  colewort,  which  the  target  made. 
Form*d  of  tlje  varyM  shells  the  watefs  yield, 
Their  glossy  helmets  glisten'd  o*er  the  fiejd : 
And  tapering  sea-reeds  for  the  polishM  spear, 
With  upright  order  pierc'd  the  ambient  air. 
Thus'dressM  for  war,  they  take  th'  appointed 

height. 
Poise  the  long  arms,  and  urge  the  promised  fight 

But  nuw,  where  Jove's  irradiate  spires  arise, 
With  stars  surrounded  in  etherial  skies, 
(A  solemn  council  calPd)  the  brazen  gates 
Unbar;  the  gods  assume  their  golden  seats: 
The  sire  superior  leans,  and  points  to  show 
What  wondrous  combats  mortals  wage  below: 
How  strong,  how  large,  the  numerous  heroes  stride. 
What  length  of  lauce  they  shake  with  warlike 
What  eager  fire  their  rapid  march  reveals  \  [pride ! 
So  the  fierce  Centaurs  ravag'd  o'er  the  dales  j 
And  so  confirmed,  the  daring  Titans  rose, 
Beap*d  hills  on  hills,  and  bid  the  gods  be  foes. 

This  seen,  the  Power  his  sacred  visage  rears. 
He  casts  a  pitying  smile  on  worldly  cares. 
And  asks  what  heavenly  guardians  take  the  list. 
Or  who  the  mice,  or  who  the  frogs  assist  ? 

Then  thus  to  Pallas:  **  If  my  daughter's  mind 
Have  join'd  the  mice,  why  stays  she  still  behind  ? 
Drawn  forth  by  savoury  steams  they  wind  their 
And  sure  attendance  round  thine  altar  pay,  [way, 
Where  while  the  victims  gratify  their  taste, 
They  sport  to  please  the  goddess  of  the  feast,** 

Thus  spake  the  ruler  of  the  spacious  skies. 
But  thus,  resolv'd,  the  blue-ey'd  maid  replies : 
In  vain, my  father!  ail  their  dangers  plead, 
To  such  thy  Pallas  never  grants  her  aid. 
My  flowery  wreaths  they    etulantly  spoil. 
And  rob  my  crystal  lamps  of  feeding  oiL 
(Ills  following  ills!)  but  what  afflicts  me  more. 
My  veil  that  idle  race  profandy  tore. 
The  web  was  curious,  wrought  with  art  divine; 
Relentless  wretches !  all  the  work  was  mine ! 
Along  the  loom  the  purple  warp  I  spread. 
Cast  the  light  shoot,  and  crost  the  silver  thread ; 
In  this  their  teeth  a  thousand  breaches  tear, 
The  thousand  breaches  skilful  hands  repair. 
For  which,  vile  earthly  duns  thy  daughter  grieve 
(The  gods,  that  use  no  coin,  have  none  to  give. 
And  learning's  goddess  never  less  can  owe, 
Keglected  learning  gains  no  wealth  below). 
Nor  let  the  frogs  to  win  my  succour  sue, 
Those  clamorous  fools  have  lost  my  fiivour  too. 
For  late,  when  all  the  conflict  ceas'd  at  night. 
When  my  stretch'd  sinews  work'd  with  eager  fight. 
When  spent  with  glorious  toil,  I  left  the  field. 
And  sunk  for  slumber  on  my  swelling  shield ; 
Xo,  from  the  deep,  repelling  sweet  repose. 
With  noity  croakings  half  the  nation  rosei 
Devoid  of  rest,  with  aching  brows  1  lay, 
Till  cocks  proclaimed  the  crimson  dawn  of  day. 
Let  all,  like  me,  from  either  host  forbear, 
Kor  tempt  the  flying  furies  of  the  spear; 


Let  heavenly  bk>od  (or  what  for  blooi  may  id«) 
Adorn  the  conqtiest  of  a  meaner  foe. 
Some  daring  mouse  may  meet  the  wuudiow  Mt, 
Though  gods  oppose,  and  brave  the  wouoded  godL 
0*er  giUed  clouds  recUn'd,  the  danger  view, 
And  be  the  wars  of  mortals  scenes  for  yoo.** 

So  mov'd  the  Uue-ey'd  queen  j   Lcr  words  per- 
Great  Jove  assented,  and  the  rest  obeyM.   [soade. 
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Now  front  to  front  the  mardiing  nmifls  sUae, 
Halt  ere  they  meet,  and  form  the  leogtbeniBglioe: 
The  chiefs  conspicuous  seen  and  heard  afor, 
Oive  the  loud  signal  to  the  rushing  war;  [swad. 
Their  dreadful   trumpets  deep-month'd  hornets 
The  sounding  charge  renrarmurs  o*er  the  groand, 
Ev'n  Jove  proclahns  a  field  of  horroor  nigh. 
And  rolls  low  thunder  through  the  troubled  Aj. 

First  to  the  fight  large  H3rp8iboas  flew. 
And  brave  Lychenor  with  a  javelin  slew. 
The  luckless  warrior,  fillM  with  generous  flaoie. 
Stood  foremost  glittering  in  the  post  of  fisme ; 
AVhen,  in  his  liver  struck,  the  javelin  hm^. 
The  mouse  fell  thundering,  and  the  target  raag; 
Prone  to  the  ground,  be  sinks  his  dosing  eye. 
And  soiPd  in  dust  his  lovely  tresses  lie. 
A  spear  at  Pelion  Troglodytes  cast. 
The  missive  spear  within  the  bosom  past; 
Death's  sable  shades  the  fainting  frog  i 
And  life's  red  tide  runs  ebbing  from  the  i 
Embasichytros  felt  Scutlasus*  dait 
Transfix  and  quiver  in  his  panting  heart ; 
But  great  Artophagus  areng'd  the  sbuny 
And  big  Scutlaeus  tumbling  loads  the  plain. 
And  Polyphonus  dies,  a  fix>g  renoim'd 
For  boa^l  speech,  and  tuihulence  of  sooad ; 
Deep  through  the  belly  pierc'd,  supine  be  lay. 
And  breath*d  his  soul  against  the  fiioe  of  day. 

The  strong  Lymnocharis,  who  view'd  with  iit 
A  victor  triumph,  and  a  friend  expire  ; 
With  heaving  arms  a  rocky  fragment  caught. 
And  fiercely  flung  where  Troglodytes  foo^ 
(A  warrior  versM  in  arts,  of  sure  retreat. 
But  arts  in  vain  elude  impending  fhte) ; 
Full  on  his  sinewy  neck  the  fragment  £eB, 
And  o*er  his  eye-lids  clouds  eternal  dwell. 
Lychenor  (second  of  the  glorious  name) 
Striding  advanced,  and  took  no  wandering  aim; 
Through  all  the  frogs  the  shining  javelin  flies. 
And  near  the  vanquis^'d  mouse  the  victor  dies. 
The  dreadfol  stroke  Ciambophagus  afliricfatSf 
Long  bred  to  banquets,  less  inur'd  to  fizhts. 
Heedless  he  runs,  and  stumbles  o'er  the  steep, 
And  wildly  floundering  flashes  up  the  deep; 
Lychenor,  following  with  a  downward  Wow, 
Reach'd  in  the  lake  his  onrecover'd  foe ; 
Gasping  he  rolls,  a  purple  stream  of  blood 
Distains  the  surface  of  the  silver  flood ;    [thrc«& 
Through  the  wide  wound   the   rushing  eitrsik 
And  slow  the  breathless  carcass  floats  along* 

Lymnislus  good  Tyroglyphus  assails, 
Prince  of  the  mice  that  haunt  the  floweiy  ^*^ 
Lost  to  the  milky  feres  and  rurrl  seat. 
He  came  to  perish  on  the  bank  of  fete. 

The  dread  Ptemoglyphus  demands  the  fifW 
Which  tender  Calaminthius  vhuns  by  fligbt« 
Drops  the  green  target,  springing  quits  ^  ^ 
Glides  through  the  lake,  and  saf^  divas  bek>v* 
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%itt  dire  IPteriMpbagns  di?ides  his  way 
Through  biealdng  nuiks,  and  l^s  the  dr^uUul 

dAy. 
Ko  Dibbliiigf  prince  excelPd  in  fierceness  more. 
His  parents  fed  him  on  the  savage  boar; 
But  where  his  lance  the  field  with  blood  imbrued, 
Swiit  as  he  mov'd  Hydrocbaris  pursued. 
Till  fallen  in  death  he  lies,  a  shattering  stooe 
ScHinds  <m  the  neck,  and  crushes  ail  the  bone. 
His  blood  pollutes  the  rerdure  of  the  plain, 
And  Irom  his  nostrils  bursts  the  gushing  brain. 

L.ychopinax  with  Boiixirocates  fights, 
A  blamelesa  frog,  whom  humbler  life  delights; 
The  fiatal  jarelin  unrelenting  dies. 
And  darkness  seals  the  gentle  croaker's  eyes. 
Incensed  Prassopbagus,  with  spritely  bound, 
Bean  Cnissodioctes  off  the  rising  ground. 
Then  draf^  him  o'er  the  lake  deprived  of  breath. 
And,  downward  plunging,  sinks  his  soul  to  death. 
But  now  the  great  Psycarpax  shines  afar 
(Scarce  be  so  great  whose  loss  provok'd  the  war) ; 
Swift  to  reveqge  his  fatal  javelin  fled. 
And  throo^h  the  liver  struck  Pelusius  dead; 
His  freckled  corpse  before  the  victor  fell, 
His  soul  indignant  sought  the  shades  of  HelL 
This  saw  Pelobates,  and  from  the  flood 
^  HeaT'd  with  both  hands  a  monstrous  mass  of  mud; 
The  clond  obscene  o*er  all  the  hero  flies. 
Dishonours  his  brown  face,  and  blots  his  eyes. 
£nrag*dy  and  wildly  sputtering,  from  the  shore 
A  stone,  immense  of  size,  the  warrior  bore, 
A  load  for  labouring  Earth,  whose  bulk  to  raise, 
Aska  ten  degenerate  mice  of  modern  daysw 
Full  on  the  leg  arrives  the  crushing  wound : 
The  frog,  supportless,  writhes  upon  the  ground. 

Thus  flush'd,  the  victor  wars  with  matchless 
Till  loud  Craugasides  arrests  his  course,  [force, 
^  Hoarse  croaking  threats  precede  !  with  fatal  speed 
Beep  through  the  belly  ran  the  pointed  reed, 
Then,  strongly  tuggM,  retum'd  imbrued  with  gore, 
And  on  the  pile  his  reeking  entrails  bore. 

The  lame  Sitophagus,  oppressed  with  pain. 
Creeps  ftx>m  the  desperate  dangers  of  the  plain ; 
And  where  the  ditches  rising  weeds  supply 
To  spread  their  lowly  shades  beneath  the  sky. 
There  lurks  the  silent  mouse^reliev^d  from  heat. 
And,  safe  embower'd,  avoids  the  chance  of  fiite. 

But  here  Troxartas,  Physignathus  there. 
Whirl  the  dire  furies  of  the  pointed  spear ; 
But  where  the  foot  around  its  ankle  plies, 
Troxartas  wounds,  and  Physignathus  flies. 
Halts  to  the  pool,  a  safe  retreat  to  find, 
And  trails  a  dangling  length  of  leg  behind. 
The  mouse  still  ur^es,  still  the  frog  retires, 
And  half  in  anguish  of  the  flight  expires. 

Then  pious  ardour  young  Pressaeus  brings 
Betwixt  the  fortunes  oV  contending  kings : 
I-aok  harmless  frog!  with  forces  hardly  grown. 
He  darts  the  reed  in  combat  not  his  own, 
Which  faintly  tinkling  on  Troxartas*  shield, 
Hangs  at  the  point,  and  drops  upon  the  field. 

Now  nobly  towerin?  o*er  the  rest  appears 
A  gallant  prince  that  far  transcends  his  years, 
IVide  of  his  sire,  and  glory  of  his  house, 
And  more  a  Mars  in  combat  than  a  mouse: 
His  action  bold,  robust  his  ample  frame, 
And  Meridarpax  his  resouiulinsr  name. 
The  warrior,  singled  from  the  fighting  croud, 
'     Sj**^  the  dire  honours  of  his  arras  aloud ; 
Then  strutting  near  the  lake,  with  looks  elate, 
To  all  its  uUiont  threats  approaching  fote. 


And  such  his  strength,  the  silver  lakes  around 
Might  roll  their  waters  o'er  unpeopled  ground. 
But  powerful  Jove,  who  shows  no  less  bis  grace 
To  frogs  that  perish,  than  to  human  race. 
Felt  soft  compassion  rising  in  his  soul, 
And  shook  his  sacred  head^  that  shook  the  pole. 
Then  thus  to  all  the  gazing  powers  began 
The  sire  of  gods,  and  frogs,  and  mice,  and  man : 

"  What  seas  or"  blood  1  view !  what  worlds  of 
An  niad  rising  from  a  day*s  campaign ;       [slain ! 
How  fierce  his  javelin  o*er  the  trembling  lakes 
The  black-turrM  hero  Meridarpax  shakes ! 
Unless  some  favouring  deity  descend. 
Soon  will  the  fh>s:s  loquacious  empire  end^ 
Let  dreadful  Pallas  wiiigM  with  pity  fly, 
And  make  her  aegis  b\aze  before  his  eye : 
While  Mars  refulgent  on  his  rattling  car. 
Arrests  his  raging  rival  of  the  war." 

He  ceas'd,  reclining  with  attentive  head, 
When  thus  the  glorious  god  of  combats  said: 
**  Nor  Pallas,  Jove  !  though  Pallas  Uke  the  field. 
With  all  the  terrours  of  her  hissing  shield ; 
Nor  Mars  himself,  though  Mars  in  amour  bright 
Ascend  his  car,  and  wheel  amidst  the  fight; 
Not  these  can  drive  the  desperate  mouse  a^. 
Or  change  the  fortune**  of  the  bleeding  war. 
Let  all  go  forth,  all  Heaven  in  arms  arise, 
Or  lanch  thy  own  red  thunder  firom  the  skies. 
Such  ardent  bolts  as  flew  that  wondrous  day, 
When  heaps  of  Titans  mix'd  with  mountains  lay; 
When  all  the  giant  race  enormous  fell, 
And  huge  Enccladus  was  hurl'd^  Hell." 

'Twas  thus  th*  armipotent  advis'd  the  gods, 
When  from  his  throne  the  cloud-compeller  nods. 
Deep-lengthening  thunders  run  from  pole  to  polc> 
Olympus  trembles  as  the  thunders  rod. 
Then  swift  he  whirls  the  brandished  bolt  around. 
And  headlong  darts  it  at  the  distant  ground ; 
The  bolt  discharged,  inwrap'd  with  li,::htning  flics. 
And  rends  its  flaming  passage  through  the  skies; 
Then  earth's  inhabitants,  the  nibblcrs,  shake. 
And  fros's,  the  dwellers  in  the  waters,  quake. 
Yet  still  the  mice  advanced  their  dread  design. 
And  the  last  danger  threats  the  croaking  line. 
Till  Jove,  that  inly  moum'd  the  loss  they  bore^ 
With  strange  assistants  fill'd  the  frighted  shore. 

PourM  fi-oui  the  neighbouring  strand,  defbrm*d  to 
They  march,  a  sudden  unexpected  crew!     [view. 
Strong  suits  of  armour  round  their  t)odie8  close, 
Which,  like  thick  anvils,  blunt  the  force  of  blows; 
Jn  wheeling  marches  torn  oblique  they  go ; 
With  harpy  claws  their  limbs  divide  below ; 
Fell  sheers  the  passage  to  their  mouth  command; 
From  out  the  ((•  sh  their  bones  by  nature  stand ; 
Broad  spread  their  backs,  their  shining  shoulders 

aise; 
Unnumbered  joints  distort  their  lengthened  thighs; 
With  nervous  cords  their  hands  are  firmly  brac*d; 
Their  round  black  eye-balls  in  their  bosom  plac'd; 
On  eight  long  feet  ^e  wondrous  warriors  tread  ; 
And  either  end  alike  supplies  a  head. 
These,  mortal  wits  to  call  the  crabs  agree. 
The  gods  have  other  names  for  things  than  we. 

Now  where  the  jointures  from  their  loins  depend. 
The  heroes  tail  with  severing  grasps  they  rend. 
Here,  short  of  feet,  deprived  the  power  to  fly. 
There,  without  hands,  upon  the  field  they  lie. 
Wrenched  firom  their  holds,  and  scatter'dall  around> 
The  bended  lances  heap  the  cumbered  ground. 
Helpless  amazement,  fear  pursuing  fear, 
Aod  mad  confusion^^hrou^  their  host  appeai^i 
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0*(*r  the  wild  waste  with  headlong  flight  they  go, 
Or  creep  conceal*d  in  vaulted  holes  below. 

But  down  Olympus  to  the  western  seas 
Far  shooting  Phoebus  drove  with  fainter  rays ; 
And  a  whole  war  ($»  Jove  ordainM)  begun, 
Was  fought,  and  ceas*d,  in  one  revolving  sun. 


TO  MR.  POPE. 

T^  praise,  yet  still  with  due  respect  to  praise, 
A  bard  triumphant  in  immortal  bays, 
The  leam'd  to  show,  the  sensible  commend. 
Yet  still  prebervc  the  province  of  the  friend, 
What  life,  what  vigour,  must  the  lines  require  ? 
Whai  music  tune  tbem  ?  what  affection  fire } 

O  might  thy  genius  in  my  bosom  shine  ! 
Thou  should'st  not  fiiil  of  numbers  worthy  thine. 
The  brightest  ancients  might  at  once  agree 
To  sing  within  my  lays,  and  sing  of  thee. 
Horace  himself  would  own  thou  dost  excel 
In  candid  arts  to  play  the  critic  well. 
Ovid  himself  might  wish  to  sing  the  dame 
Whom  Windsor  Forest  sees  a  gliding  stream, 
On  silver  feet,  with  annual  osier  crown'd. 
She  runs  for  ever  through  poetic  ground. 

How  flame  the  glories  of  Belinda's  hair, 
Made  by  thy  Muse  the  envy  of  the  fair  ! 
Less  shone  the  tresses  ^ypt's  princess  wore. 
Which  sweet  Callimachus  so  sung  before. 
Here  courtly  tresses  set  the  world  at  odds. 
Belles  war  with  beaux,  and  whims  descend  for 
The  new  machines,  in  names  of  ridicule,      [gods. 
Mock  the  grave  pbrenzy  of  the  chymic  fool. 
But  know,  ye  fair,  a  point  concealed  with  art. 
The  Sylphs  and  Gnomes  are  but  a  woman's  heart : 
The  Graces  stand  in  sight,  a  Satyr  train 
Peep  o'er  their  heads,  and  laugh  behind  the  scene, 

In  Fame's  feir  temple,  o'er  the  boldest  wits 
Inshrin'd  on  high  the  sacred  Virgil  sits. 
And  sits  in  measures,  such  as  Virgil's  Muse 
To  place  thee  near  him  might  be  fond  to  choose. 
How  might  he  tune  th'  alternate  reed  with  thee. 
Perhaps  a  Strephon  thou,  a  Daphnis  he. 
While  some  old  Damon,  o'er  the  vulgar  wise. 
Thinks  he  deser\e8,  and  thou  desen  'st  the  prise. 
Bapt  with  the  thought,  my  fancy  seeks  the  plains, 
And  tarns  me  shepherd  while  I  hear  the  strains. 
Indulgent  nurse  of  every  tender  gale, 
Parent  of  flowerets,  old  Arcadia,  hail ! 
Here  in  the  cool  my  limbs  at  case  I  spread, 
Here  let  thy  poplars  whisper  o'er  my  head. 
Still  slide  thy  waters  soft  among  the  trees; 
Thy  aspins  quiver  in  a  breathing  breeze. 
Smile  all  thy  valleys  in  eternal  spring, 
Be  hush'd  ye  winds  !  while  Pope  and  Virgil  sing. 

In  English  lays,  and  all  sublimely  great, 
Thy  Homer  warms  with  all  his  ancient  heat. 
He  shines  in  council,  thunders  in  the  fight. 
And  flames  with  every  sense  of  great  delight. 
Long  has  that  poet  reign'd,  and  long  unknown, 
Like  monarchs  sparkling  on  a  distant  throne; 
In  all  the  majesty  of  Greece  retir'd. 
Himself  unknown,  his  mighty  nameadmir'd, 
His  languagefailing,  wrapp'dhim  round  with  night. 
Thine,  rais'd  by  thee,  recalls  the  work  to  light. 
So  wealthy  mines,  that  ages  long  before 
Fed  the  large  realms  around  with  golden  ore, 
When  rhoak'd  by  sinking  banks,  no  more  appear. 
And  ahepherds  only  say>  The  mines  were  here ! 


Should  some  rich  youth  (if  Nature  wuBi  Vis  heait, 
And  all  his  projects  stand  inform'd  with  art) 
Here  clear  the  caves,  there  ope  the  leading  vein ; 
The  mines  detected  flame  with  gold  again. 

How  vast,  how  copious,  are  thy  new  designs ! 
How  every  music  varies  in  thy  lines  I 
Still  as  1  read,  I  feel  my  bosom  beat. 
And  rise  in  raptures  by  another's  beat. 
Thus  in  the  wood,  when  Summer  drese'd  the  days, 
When  Windsor  lent  us  tuneful  hours  of  ease. 
Our  ears  the  lark,  the  thrush,  the  turtle  Uest; 
And  Philomela,  sweetest  o'er  the  rest : 
The  shades  resound  with  song— O  softly  tread ! 
While  a  whole  season  warbles  round  my  head. 

This  to  my  firiend-Mind  when  a  fne»d  inspires, 
My  silent  harp  its  master's  hand  requires, 
Shakes  off  the  dust,  and  makes  these  rocks  vesoood. 
For  Fortune  plac'd  me  in  unfertile  ground ; 
Far  from  the  joys  that  with  my  soul  agree, 
From  wit,  from  learning,— ftir,  oh  far  from  tbee ! 
Here  moss-grown  trees  expand  the  smallest  leaf, 
Here  half  an  acre's  com  is  half  a  sheaf, 
Here  hills  with  naked  beads  the  tempest  meet. 
Rocks  at  their  side,  and  torrents  at  their  feet. 
Or  lazy  lakes,  unconscious  of  a  flood. 
Whose  dull  brown  Naiads  ever  sleep  in  mud. 

Yet  here  Content  can  dwell,  and  learned  Ease, 
A  friend  delight  me,  and  an  author  please ; 
Ev'n  here  1  sing,  while  Pope  supplies  the  theme, 
Show  my  own  love,  though  not  increase  his  hwt, 


A  TRANSLATION 

OF  PART  OF  THE 

FIRST  CANTO  OF  THE  RAPE  OF  THE  LOCK, 

IKTO  LEONINE  VBR8B, 
AFTER  THE  MANNER  OF  THE  ANCIENT  MONKS. 

£t  nunc  dilectum  speculum,  pro  more  retectum, 
Rmicat  in  mensa,  que  splendet  pyxide  densa : 
Tum  primum  lynipha,  sepurgat  Candida  uyrophsj 
Jamque  sine  menda,  ccclestis  imago  videuda, 
Nnda  caput,  bellos  retinet,  regit,  implet,  ocellos. 
Hac  stupet  explorans,  sen  cultus  numen  adoraai. 
Inferior  claram  Pythonissa  apparet  ad  aram, 
Fertque  tibi  caut^,  dicatqne  superbia!  lautd, 
Dona  venusta  ;  oris,  quae  cunctis,  j>Iena  laboris, 
Excerpta  explorat,  dominamquedeamquedeoorat 
Pyxide  devuta,  sc  pandit  hie  India  tola, 
£t  tota  ex  ista  transpire  Arabia  cista : 
Testudo  hie  flectit,dum  se  mea  Lesbia  pcctit; 
Atque  elephns  lent^,  te  pectit  Lesbia  dente; 
Hunc  maculis  hftris,  nivei  jacet  ille  colons, 
Hie  jaoet  et  mund^,  muiidos  muliebris  abuod^ ; 
Spinula  resplendens  »ris  longo  ordine  pendens, 
Pulvis  suavis  odore,  '^t  epistola  sua  vis  amore. 
In  luit  anna  ergo.  Veneris  pulcherrima  virgo; 
Pulchrior  in  prsesens  tempos  »le  tempui-e  crescen»i 
Jam  reparat  risus,  jam  surgit  gratia  visus. 
Jam  promit  cultu,  miracUa  lat(*ntia  vultu. 
Pigmina  jam  miscet,  quo  plus  sua  pui-pura  gViscet, 
Rt  geminaiis  bcllis  splendet  mag^  fulgorocelli»> 
Slant  Lemui-es  muti,  Nyuipbae  intentique  saluti, 
Hie  fijit  zunam,  capiti,locat  ille  coruuam, 
H»c  manicis  formam,  plicis  dat  ct  altera  aor- 

mam ;  * 

Et  tibi  vel  Betty,  tibi  vel  nitidissima  Letty! 
Gloria  factorum  temer^  conceditur  homqi. 
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AN   BCLOGUB. 

Now  early  shepherds  o*er  the  meadow  pass. 
And  print  long  footsteps  in  the  glittering  grass; 
The  cows  DeglectAil  of  their  pasture  stand. 
By  turns  obsequioas  to  the  niilker*8  hand. 
When  Damon  softly  trod  the  sharen  lawp, 
Damon  a  youth  from  city  cares  withdrawn; 
Long  was  the  pleasing  walk  he  wanderV]  through, 
A  cover'd  arbour  clos'd  the  distant  view ; 
There  rests  the  youth,  and,  while  the  feathered 

throng 
Raise  their  wild  music,  tJius  contrives  a  song. 

"  Here,  wafted  o'er  by  mild  Etesian  air. 
Thou  country  goddess,  beauteous  Health  !  repair ; 
Here  let  my  breast  through  quivering  trees  inhale 
Thy  rosy  blessings  with  the  morning  gale. 
What  are  the  fieldis,  or  flowers,  or  all  I  see  ? 
Ah !  tasteless  all,  if  not  enjoy*d  with  thee. 
*'  Joy  to  my  soul !  1  ft^el  the  goddess  nigh. 
The  face  of  Nature  cheers  as  well  as  I ; 
0*er  the  flat  green  refreshing  breezes  run. 
The  smiling  daisies  blow  beneath  the  Sun, 
The  brooks  run  puriing  down  with  silver  waves. 
The  planted  lanes  rejoice  with  dancing  leaves. 
The  chirping  birds  from  all  the  compass  rove 
To  tempt  the  tuneful  echoes  of  the  grove: 
Hi^h  sunny  summits,  deeply  shaded  dales. 
Thick  musiiy  banks,  and  flowery  whnding  vales. 
With  various  prospect  gratify  the  sight, 
And  scatter  fix'd  attention   in  delight.         [flee, 
"  Come,  country  goddess,  come;   nor  thou  su^ 
But  bring  thy  mountain^sister,  Kxercise. 
Call'd  by  thy  lovely  voice,  she  tums  her  pace, 
Her  winding  horn  proclaims  the  finished  chase ; 
She  mounts  theVocks,  she  skims  the  level  plain, 
Dogs,  ha^\ks,  and  horses,  crowd  her  early  train. 
Her  hardy  face  repels  the  tanning  wind, 
And  lines  and  meshes  loosely   float  behind. 
All  these  as  means  of  toil  the  feeble  see, 
But  these  are  helps  to  pleasure  joined  with  thee. 
♦  Let  Sloth  lie  softening  till  high  noon  in  down. 
Or  Idling  fan  her  in  the  sultry  town, 
Unoerv'd  with  rest ;  and  turn  her  own  disease, 
Or  foster  others  in  luxurious  ease : 
1  mount  the  courser,  call  the  deep-mouthM  hounds, 
The  fox  unkennellM  flies  to  covert  grounds ; 
I  lead  where  stags  through  tangled  thickets  tread, 
And^hake  the  saplings  with  their  branching  head; 
I  make  the  faulcons  wing  their  airy  way. 
And  soar  to  seize,  or  stooping  strike  their  prey; 
To  snare  the  fish,  I   fix  the  luring  bait; 
To  wound  the  fowl,  1  load  the  gun  with  fate. 
Tis  thus  through  change  of  exercise  1  range, 
And  strength  and  pleasure  rise  from  every  change. 
Here,  beauteous  Health,  for  all  the  year  remain ; 
When  the  next  comes.  Til  charm  thee  thus 
Ob  come,  thou  goddess  of  my  rural  song,    [again. 
And  bring  thy  daughter,  calm  Content  along, 
^^wiie  of  the  ruddy  cheek  aiKl  laughing  eye. 
From  whose  bright  presence  clouds  of  sorrow  fly : 
For  her  1  mow  my  walks,  I  plant  my  bowers, 
J^*P  my  low  hedges,  and  support  my  flowers; 
To  welcome  htr,  this  summer-seat  1  drest, 
Aod  here  I  c.»urt  her  when  she  comes  to  rest ; 
When  she  from  exercise  to  learned  ease 
S*^l  change  again,  and  teach  the  chatige  to  please. 

Kow  friends  conversing  my  soft  hours  refine, 
Aad  Tally's  Tuiculum  revives  in  mine: 


Noiw  to  grave  books  t  bid  ^le  mind  retreat. 
And  such  as  make  "me  rather  good  than  great 
Or  o'er  tlie  works  of  easy  fancy  rove, 
Where  flutes  and  innocence  amuse  the  grove: 
The  native  bard,  that  on  Sicilian  plains 
First  sung  the  lowly  manners  of  the  swains ; 
Or  Maro^s  Muse,  that  in  the  fairest  light 
Paints  nifal  prospects  and  the  charms  of  sight ; 
These  soft  amusements  bring  Content  along,. 
And  fancy,  void  of  sorrow,  tums  to  song. 

Here,  beauteous  Health,  for  all  the  year  remain ; 

When  the  next  comes,  1*11  charm  thee  thusagaio." 


THE  FLIES, 

AM  ECL06UB. 


When  in  the  river  co.ws  for  coolness  stand,. 
And  sheep  for  breezes  seek  the  lofty  land, 
A  youth,  whom  JEsop  taught  that  every,  tree. 
Each  bird  and  insect,  spoke  as  well  as  he; 
Walked  calmly  musing  in  a  shady  way. 
Where  flowering  hawthorns  broke  the  sunny  ray. 
And  thus  instructs  his  moral  pen  to  draw 
A  scene  that  obvious  in  the  field  he  saw. 

Near  a  low  ditch,  where  shallow  waters  meet. 
Which  never  learned  to  glide  with  liquid  feet; 
Whose  Naiads  never  prattle  as  they  play. 
But  screen'd  with  hedges  slumber  out  the  day. 
There  stands  a  slender  fern's  aspiring  shade, 
Whose  answering  branches  regularly  laid 
Put  forth  their  answering  bouglis,  and  proudly  rise 
Three  stories  upward,  iu  the  nether  skies. 

For  shelter  here,  to  shun  the  noon-day  heat. 
An  airy  nation  of  the  flies  retreat; 
Some  in  soft  airs  their  silken  pinions  ply. 
And  some  from  bough  to  bough  delighted  fly. 
Some  rise,  and  circling  tight  to  perch  again;* 
A  pleasing  murmur  hums  along  the  plain. 
So,  when  a  stage  invites  to  pageant  shows, 
(If  great  and  small  are  like)  appear  the  beaux; 
In  boxes  some  with  spruce  pretension  sit. 
Some  change  irom  seat  to  seat  within  the  pit. 
Some  roam  the  scenes,  or  turning  cease  to  roam; 
Prt'ludiug  music  fills  the  lofty  dome. 

When  thus  a  fly  (if  what  a  fly  can  say 
Deserves  attention)  rab*d  the  rural  lay. 

"  Where  late  Amintor  made  a  nymph  a  bride, 
Jojrfiil  I  flew  by  young  Favonia's  side, 
Who,  mindless  of  the  feasting,  went  to  sip 
The  balmy  pleasure  of  the  shepherd's  lip, 
I  saw  the  wanton,  where  1  stoopM  to  sup. 
And  half  resolv'd  to  drown  me  in  a  cup ; 
Till,  brush'd  by  careless  hands,  she  soar*d  above : 
Cease,  beauty,  cease  to  vex  a  tender  love." 
Thus  ends  the  youth,  the  buzzing  meadow  rung. 
And  thus  the  rival  of  his  music  sung. 

'*  When  suns  by  thousands  shone  on^jrbs  of  dew, 
1  wafted  soft  with  Zepbyretta  flew; 
Saw  the  clean  pail,  and  sought  the  milky  cheer. 
While  little  Daphne  seiz'd  my  roving  dear. 
Wretch  that  I  was !  I  might  have  warned  the  dame. 
Yet  sate  indulging  as  the  danger  came. 
But  the  kind  huntress  left  her  free  to  soar : 
Ah  !  guard,  ye  lovers,  guard  a  mistrew  more." 

Thus  from  the  fern,  whose  high  proiecting  arms 
The  fleeting  nation  bent  with  dusky  swamu, 
The  swains  their  love  iu  easy  music  breathe, 
When  tongues  and  tumult  stun  the  field  beneathi 
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Black  ants  in  teams  eome  darkeBing  all  the  road, 
iSom«  calL  to  marchj  and  some  to  lift  the  load ; 
They  strain,  tbey  labour  with  incessant  pains, 
PressM  by  the  cutnbrous  weight  of  single  grains. 
.The  flies  struck  silent  gaze  with  wonder  down; 
The  busy  burghers  reach  their  earthy  town ; 
Where  lay  the  burth^s  of  a  wintery  store. 
And  thence  unwearied  part  in  search  of  more. 
Yet  one  grave  sage  a  moment's  space  attends. 
And  the  small  city's  loftiest  point  ascends, 
Wipes  the  salt  dew  that  trickles  down  his  face. 
And  thus  harangues  them  with  the  gravest  grace. 

"  Ye  foolish  nurslings  of  the  summer  air. 
These  gentle  tuues  and  whining  songs  forbear; 
Your  trees  and  whispering  breeze,  your  grove  and 

love. 
Your  Cupid's  quiver,  and  his  mother*s  dove ; 
Let  bards  to  business  bend  their  vigorous  wing, 
And  sing  but  seldom,  if  they  love  so  sing  x 
Else,  when  the  flowerets  of  the  season  fail, 
And  this  your  ferny  shade  forsakes  the  vale. 
Though  one  would  save  you,  not  one  grain  of  wheat. 
Should  pay  such  songsters  idling  at  my  gate," 

He  ceas'd:  the  flies,  incorrigibly  vain. 
Heard  the  mayor's  speech,  and  fell  to  sing  again. 


AN  ELEGY,  TO  AN  OLD  BEAUTY. 

In  vain,  poor  nymph,  to  please  our  you^iiil  sight 
You  sleep  in  cream  and  frontlets  all  the  night. 
Your  face  with  patches  soil,  with  paint  repair, 
Dress  with  gay  gowns,  and  sb^de  with  foreign  hair. 
If  truth,  in  spite  of  manners,  must  be  told, 
Why  really  fifty-five  is  something  old.  [long 

Once  you  were  young ;  or  one,  whose  life's  so 
She  might  have  borne  my  mother,  tells  me  wrong. 
And  once,  siuce  Envy's  dead  before  you  die, 
Tlie  women  own,  you  play'd  a  sparkling  eye. 
Taught  the  light;  foot  a  modish  little  trip. 
And  pouted  with  the  prettiest  purple  lip. 

To  some  new  cliarmer  are  the  roses  fled, 
Which  blew,  to  damask  all  thy  cheek  with  red; 
Youth  calif  the  Graces  there  to  fix  their  reign. 
And  airs  by  thousands  fill  their  easy  train.        * 
So  parting  Summer  bids  her  flowery  prime 
Attend  the  Sun  to  dress  some  foreign  clime, 
IVhile  withering  seasons  in  succession,  here, 
Strip  the  gay  gardens,  and  deform  the  year. 

But  thou,  since  Nature  bids,  the  world  resign, 
Tis  now  thy  daughter's  daughter's  time  to  shine. 
With  more  address,  or  such  as  pleases  more, 
3he  runs  her  female  exercises  o^er. 
Unfurls  or  closes,  raps  or  turns  the  fan, 
And  smiles,  or  blushes  at  the  creature  man. 
With  quicker  life,  as  gilded  coaches  pass, 
In  sideling  courtesy  she  drops  the  glass. 
With  better  strength,  on  visit-days  she  bears 
To  mount  her  fifty  flights  of  ample  stairs. 
Her  mien,  her  shape,  her  temper,  eyes,  and  tongue, 
Are  sure  to  conquer— for  the  rogue  is  young : 
And  all  that's  madly  wild,  or  oddly  gay. 
We  call  it  only  pretty  Fanny's  way. 

Let  time,  that  makes  you  homely,  make  you  sage, 
The  sphere  of  wisdom,  is  the  sphere  of  age. 

Tis  true,'  when  beauty  dawns  with  early  fire. 
And  hears  the  flattering  tongues  of  soft  desire, 
If  not  from  virtue,  from  its  gravest  ways 
The  soul  with  pleasing  avocation  strays. 


Bat  beauty  gone,  'Us  eanor  to  be  wise  ; 
As  harpers  better -by  the  leas  of  eyes. 
Henceforth  retire,  reduce  your  roving  air^ 
Haunt  less  the  plays,  and  more  the  public  y/gmyen, 
Reject  the  Mechlin  head,  and  gold  brocade^ 
Go  pray,  in  sober  Norwich  crape  arrayVL 
Thy  pendant  diamonds  let  thy  Fanny  take 
(Tbeirtrembling  lustre  shows  how  much  you  shake); 
Or  bid  her  wear  thy  necklace  row'd  with  peait. 
You  'U  find  your  Fanny  an  obedient  g^rl. 
So  for  the  rest,  with  less  encumbrance  hnni^. 
You  walk  through  life,  nnmingled  with  the  yoon?. 
And  view  the  shade  and  substance,  as  yoa  past. 
With  joint  endeavour  trifling  at  the  glass. 
Or  Folly  drest,  and  rambling  all  her  days. 
To  meet  her  counterpart,  and  grow  by  praise: 
Yet  still  sedate  'yourself,  and  gravely  plain. 
You  neither  fret,  nor  envy  at  the  vain. 
Twas  thus,  if  man  with  woman  we  compare. 
The  wise  Athenian  crost  a  glitterinr  fair, 
Unmov'd  by  tongue  and  sights,  he  walk'd  Use  place. 
Through  tape,^y s,  tinsel,  gimp,  perfbrne,  and  lace ; 
Then  bends  from  Mark's  hill  his  awfiil  eyes. 
And—**  What  a  world  I  never  want?"  be  cries: 
But  cries  unheard :  for  Polly  will  be  free. 
So  parts  the  buzzing  gawdy  crowd  and  he : 
As  carelf^ss  he  for  them,  as  they  for  him : 
He  wrapt  in  wisdom,  and  they  whiriM  by  whim. 


THE  BOOK'HORM. 

Cow  hither,  boy,  we  11  bunt  to-day. 
The  book-worm,  ravening  beaHof  pre^» 
Produc'd  by  parent  Earth,  at  odds. 
As  Fame  reports  it,  with  the  gods^ 
Him  frantic  hunger  wildly  drives 
Against  a  thousand  sutbors  lives: 
Through  all  the  fields  of  wit  he  flies ; 
Dreadfol  his  head  with  clustering  eyes. 
With  horns  without,  and  tusks  within. 
And  scales  to  serve  him  for  a  skin. 
Observe  him  nearly,  lest  he  climb 
To  wound  the  bards  of  ancient  time. 
Or  down  the  vale  of  fancy  go 
To  tear  some  modem  wretch  below. 
On  every  corner,  fix  thine  eye. 
Or  ten  to  one  he  slips  thee  by. 
See  where  his  teeth  a  passage  eat:  . 
We  '11  rouse  him  from  the  deep  retreat. 
But  who  the  shelter's  forc'd  to  give? 
•Tis  sacred  Virgil,  as  I  live ! 
From  leaf  to  leaf,  from  song  to  song. 
He  draws  the  tadpole  form  along. 
He  mounts  the  gilded  edge  befdre. 
He 's  up,  he  scuds  the  cover  o^r. 
He  turns,  he  doubles,  there  he  past. 
And  here  we  have  him,  caught  at  last. 
Insatiate  brute,  whose  teeth  alnise 
The  sweetest  servants  of  the  Musei— 
(Nay  never  ofi*er  to  deny, 
I  took  thee  in  the  fact  to  fly.) 
His  roses  nipt  in  every  page. 
My  poor  Aoacreon  mourns  thy  rage  j 
By  thee  my  Ovid  wounded  lies; 
By  thee  my  Lesbia's  sparrow  dies ; 
Thy  mbid  teeth  have  half  destroy'd 
The  work  of  love  in  Biddy  Floyd, 
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Tbey  rent  Bciiada's  loekt  away. 
And  spoiled  the  Blouxelind  of  Oay* 
For  aU,  tor  every  sin^e  deed, 
Refentless  Justice  bids  thee  bleed. 
Theo  fall  a  rictim  to  the  Ntoe, 
Myself  the  priest,  my  desk  the  shrine. 

Bring  Homer,  Vtrgil,  Tasso  near, 
To  pile  a  sacred  altar  here ; 
Hold,  boy,  thy  hand  out-rans  thy  wit, 
You  reech'd  the  plays  that  Denats  writ ; 
Yon  reach*d  me  Philips*  rustic  strain  j 
Pray  take  your  mortal  bards  again. 

Come,  bind  the  Tictim,— there  he  lies. 
And  here  between  his  numerous  eyes 
This  ▼enerable  dost  1  lay. 
Prom  manuscripts  just  swept  away. 

The  goblet  in  my  hand  1  take, 
(For  the  libatioa's  yet  to  make) 
A  health  to  poets !  all  their  days 
May  they  have  bread,  as  well  as  praise; 
Sense  may  they  seek,  and  less  engage 
In  papers  filt'd  with  party.rage. 
But  if  their  riches  Spoil  their  vein. 
Ye  Mnses,.make  them  poor  again. 

Now  bring  the  weapon,  yonder  blade, 
With  which  my  tuneful  pens  are  made. 
1  strike  the  scales  that  arm  thee  round. 
And  twice  and  thrice  I  print  the  wound  ; 
The  sacred  altar  floats  with  red. 
And  now  he  dies,  and  now  he 's  dead. 

How  like  the  son  of  Jore  1  stand. 
This  Hydra'stretch*d beneath  my  hand! 
Ijay  bare  the  monster's  entrails  here. 
To  see  what  dangers  threat  the  year : 
Ye  gods !  What  sonnets  on  a  wench ! 
What  lean  translations  out  of  FrenchI 
Tts  plain,  this  lobe  is  so  unsound, 
S prints,  before  the  months  go  round. 

But  hold,  before  I  close  the  scene. 
The  sacred  altar  should  be  clean. 
Oh  had  I  Shadwell's  second  bays. 
Or,  Tate !  thy  pert  and  humble  lays ! 
(Ye  pair,  forgive  me,  when  I  vow 
I  never  miss'd  your  works  till  now) 
l*d  tear  the  leaves  to  wipe  the  shrine, 
(That  only  way  you  please  the  Nine) 
But  since  i  chance  to  want  these  two, 
I'll  make  the  songs  of  Durfey  do. 

Rent  from  the  corps,  on  yonder  pin, 
I  hani;  the  scales  that  bracM  it  in ; 
I  hang  my  studious  morning-gown, 
And  write  my  own  inscription  down. 

"  This  trophy  from  the  Python  won. 
This  robe,  In  which  the  deed  was  done. 
These,  Pamell,  glorying  in  the  feat, 
Hung  on  these  shelves,  the  Muses'  seat 
Here  Ignorance  and  Hunger  found 
Lai^  lealms  of  Wit  to  ravage  round: 
Here  Ignorance  and  Hunger  fell  ? 
Two  foes  in  one  1  sent  to  Hell. 
Ye  poets,  who  my  labours  see. 
Come  share  the  triumph  all  with  me! 
Ye  critics !  bom  to  vexJthe  Muse, 
Go  mourn  the  grand  ally  you  lose.'' 


AN  ALLEGORY  ON  MAN. 
A  THOUGHTFUL  being,  long  and  spare, 
Our  race  o(  moitals  csil  him  Care 


(Were  Homer  Mving,  well  he  knew 
What  name  the  gods  have  call'd  him  too) 
With  fine  mechanic  geuios  wrought. 
And  lov'd  to  work,  though  no  one  bought. 
This  being,  by  a  model  bred 
In  Jove's  eternal  sable  head, 
Contrifr'd  a  shape  impower'd  to  breathe^ 
And  be  the  worhlling  here  beneath. 

The  man  rose  staring,  like  a  stake; 
Wondering  to  see  himself  awake ! 
Tlien  look'd  so  wise,  b«^foie  he  khev 
The  business  he  was  made  to  do ; 
That,  pleas'd  to  see  with  what  a  gpraoe 
He  gravely  show'd  his  forward  face, 
Jove  talk'd  of  breeding  him  on  higb» 
An  under-something  of  the  sky. 

But  ere  he  gave  the  mighty  nod. 
Which  ever  binds  a  ix>et's  god, 
(For  which  his  curis  ambrosial  shake, 
And  mother  Earth's  oblig^'d  U>  quake) 
He  saw  old  mother  Earth  arise, 
She  stood  confess'd  before  his  eyes  ; 
But  not  with  what  we  read  she  wore, 
A  castle  for  a  crown  before, 
Nor  with  long  streets  and  longer  roads 
Dangiing  behind  her,  like  commodes : 
As  yet  with  wreaths  alone  she  drest. 
And  traii'd  a  landskip-painted  vest 
Then  thrice  she  rais'd,  as  Ovid  said, 
And  thrice  she  bow'd  her  weighty  head. 

Her  honours  made,  "  Great  Jove,"  she  cry'd, 
"  This  thing  was  fisshion'd  from  my  side: 
His  hands,  his  heart,- his  head,  are  mine  ; 
Then  what  hast  thou  to  call  bim  thine  }** 

'*  Nay  rather  ask,"  the  monarch  said, 
"  What  boots  his  hand,  his  heart,  his  head. 
Were  what  I  gave  remov'd  away  ? 
Thy  part  *s  an  idle  shape  of  clay,**  [Care, 

"  Halves,  more  than  halves!"  cry'd  honest 
"  Your  pleas  would  make  your  titles  fair. 
You  claim  the  body,  you  the  soul. 
But  1  who  join'd  them,  claim  the  whole." 

Thus  with  the  gods  debate  begai^ 
On  such  a  trivial  cause,  as  man. 
And  can  celestial  tempers  rage  ? 
Suoth  Vii'gil,  in  a  later  age  ? 

As  thus  they  wrangled,  Time  came  by; 
(There's  none  that  paint  him  such  as  I, 
For  what  the  fabling  ancients  sung 
Makes  Saturn  old,  when  Time  was  young.) 
As  yet  his  winters  had  not  shed 
Their  silver  honours  on  His  head; 
He  just  had  got  his  pipions  free. 
From  his  old  sire.  Eternity. 
A  serpent  girdled  round  he  wore. 
The  tail  within  the  mouth,  before; 
By  which  our  almanacs  are  clear 
That  learned  Egypt  meant  the  year« 
A  staff  he  carry'd,  where  ou  higl^ 
A  glass  was  fix'd  to  measure  by, 
As  amber  boxes  made  a  show 
For  heads  of  canes  an  age  ago. 
His  vest,  for  day  and  night,  was  py'd{ 
A  bending  sickle  arm'd  his  side; 
And  Spring's  new  months  his  train  adorn! 
The  other  seasons  were  unborn. 

Known  by  the  gods,  as  near  he  draws, 
They  make  him  umpire  of  the  cause. 
O'er  a  low  trunk  his  arm  he  hiid. 
Where  since  his  honri  a  dial  made  ; 
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Then  leaning  beard  the  nice  delate. 
And  thus  pronouuc'd  the  words  of  Fate: 

**  Since  body  from  the  parent  £artb, 
And>oul  from  Jove  reoeiv'd  a  birth, 
Retm-n  they  wher    they  first  began ; 
But  »ince  their  union  makes  the  man. 
Till  Jove  and  Earth  bhali  part  these  two. 
To  Care  who  join'd  them,  mau  is  due."* 

He  said,  and  spmng  with  swift  career 
To  trace  a  cirple  for  the  year ; 
Wb  re  ever  since  the  seasons  wheel. 
And  tread  on  one  another's  heeL" 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  Jove,  and  for  consent 
Thundering  he  shook  the  firmament. 
•*  Our  umpire  Time  shall  have  his  way, 
Witli  Care  I  let  the  creature  stay : 
Let  business  vex  him,  avarice  blind. 
Let  doubt  and  knowledge  rack  his  mind. 
Let  errour  art,  opinion  speak. 
And  want  afflict,  and  sickness  break. 
And  anger  bum,  dejection  chill, 
And  joy  distract,  and  sorrow  kill. 
Till,  armM  by  Care,  and  taught  to  mow. 
Time  draws  the  long  destructive  blow; 
And  wasted  man,  whose  quick  decay 
Comes  hurrying  on  l)ef<.re  his  day. 
Shall  only  find  by  this  decree. 
The  soul  flies  sooner  back  to  me." 


IMITATION  OF  SOME  FRENCH  VERSES. 

KELENTI.ES8  Time !  destroying  power^ 

Whom  stone  and  brass  obey. 
Who  giv'st  to  every  flying  hour 

To  work  ^me  new  decay ; 

Unheard,  unheeded,  and  unseen, 

Thy  secret  saps  prevail. 
And  ruin  man,  a  nice  machine. 

By  Nature  form'd  to  fiuL 

My  change  arrives ;  the  change  I  meet. 

Before  1  thought  it'  nigh. 
My  spring,  my  years  of  pleasure  fleet. 

And  all  their  beauties  die. 

In  age  I  search,  and  only  find 

A  poor  unfruitful  gain, 
Grave  wisdom  stalking  slow  behind. 

Oppressed  with  loads  of  pain. 

My  ignorance  could  once  beguile. 

And  fiincy'd  joys  inspire ; 
My  errours  cherish^  hope  to  smile 

On  newly-bom  desire. 

But  now  experience  shows  the  bliss. 

For  wbich  I  fondly  sought. 
Not  worth  the  long  impatient  wish, 

And  ardour  of  the  thought. 

My  youth  met  Fortune  fair  array'd. 

In  aU  her  pomp  she  shone. 
And  might  perhajjs  have  well  essayed. 

To  make  her  gifts  my  own : 

But  when  I  saw  the  b'essings  shower 

On  some  unworthy  mind, 
I  left  the  chase,  and  own*d  the  power 

Was  justly  painted  blind, 


I  pass*d  the  glories  which  adorn 
The  splendid  courts  of  kings. 

And  while  the  persons  muv'd  my 
I  rose  to  scorn  the  things. 

My  manhood  felt  a  vigorous  fire 

By  love  inrreasM  the  more; 
But  yeai-s  with  coming  years  conspire 

To  break  the  chains  1  wore. 

In  weakpess  safe,  the  sex  I  see 

With  idle  lustre  shine ; 
For  what  are  all  their  joys  to  mc. 

Which  cannot  now  be  mine  ? 

But  hold— I  feel  my  gout  decrease^ 

My  troubles  laid  to  rest. 
And  truths  which  would  disturb  my  peace 

Are  painful  truths  at  best. 

Vainly  the  time  I  have  to  foU 

In  sad  reflection  flies; 
Ye  fondling  passions  of  my  soul ! 

Ye  sweet  deceits!  arise. 

I  wisely  change  the  scene  within. 
To  things  that  us'd  to  please  ; 

In  pain,  philosophy  is  spleen. 
In  health,  'tis  only  ease. 


J  NIGHT-PIECE  ON  DEATH 

By  the  blue  taper's  trembling  light. 
No  more  I  waste  the  wakeful  night. 
Intent  with  endless  view  to  pore 
The  schoolmen  »nd  the  sages  o'er : 
Their  books  from  wisdom  widely  stray, 
Or  point  at  best  the  longest  way. 
I'll  seek  a  readier  path,  and  go 
Where  wisdom  *s  surely  taught  below. 

How  deep  yon  azure  dyes  the  sky! 
Where  orbs  of  gold  unnumbered  lie,' 
While-through  their  ranks  in  silver  pride 
The  nether  crescent  seems  to  glide. 
The  slumbering  breeze  forgets  to  breathe. 
The  lake  is  smooth  and  clear  beneath. 
Where  once  again  the  spangled  sbow 
Descends  to  meet  our  eyes  below. 
The  grounds,  which  on  the  right  aspire^ 
In  dimness  from  the  view  retire: 
The  left  presents  a  place  of  graves. 
Whose  wall  the  silent  water  laves. 
That  steeple  sruides  thy  doubtful  sight 
Among  the  livid  gleams  of  nigbt. 
There  pass  with  melancholy  state 
By  all  the  solemn  heaps  of  Fate, 
And  think,  as  softIy-»d  you  tread 
Above  the  venerable  dead. 
Time  vas,  like  thee,  theif  Ufe  poiteH, 
And  time  thaU  be,  thai  thoM,  shait  rest. 

Those  with  bending  osier  bound. 
That  nameless  heave  the  cnimbled  ground, 
2uick  to  the  glancing  thought  disckwe, 
^liere  toil  and  poverty  repose. 

The  flat  smooth  stones  that  bear  a  name^ 
The  chisel'j.  slender  help  to  fame, 
(Which  ere  our  ^t  of  friends  decay 
Their  frequent  steps  may  wear  away) 
A  middle  race  of  mortals  own. 
Men,  half  ambitious,  all  unknown. 
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The  tnafblfe  toinbs  that  rise  on  high. 
Whose  dead  in  vaulted  arches  lie. 
Whose  pillars  swell  with  sculptured  stones, 
Anns,  aogels,  epitaphs,  and  bones, 
These,  all  the  poor  remains  of  state. 
Adorn  the  rich,  or  praise  the  great; 
Who,  while  on  Earth  in  fame  they  live. 
Are  senseless  of  the  fame  they  give. 

Ha!  while  I  gaze,  pale  Cynthia  fades. 
The  bursting  earth  unveils  the  shades ! 
AU  slow,  and  wan,  and  wrapM  with  shrouds. 
They  rise  in  visionary  crowds. 
And  all  with  sober  accent  cry, 
"  Think,  moriai,  whet  it  is  to  dk^ 

Now  from  yon  black  and  funeral  yew. 
That  bathes  the  chaniel-house  with  dew, 
Metbinks,  I  hear  a  voice  begin ; 
(Ye  ravens,  cease  your  croaking  din. 
Ye  tolling  clocks,  no  time  resound 
Cer  the  long  lake  and  (nidnight  groand !) 
It  sends  a  peal  of  hollow  groans. 
Thus  speaking  from  among  the  bones. 

"  When  men  my  scythe  and  darts  supply, 
How  great  a  king  of  fears  am  1 ! 
They  view  me  like  the  last  of  things ; 
They  make,  and  then  they  draw,  my  strings. 
Fools !  if  you  less  provok*fl  your  fears. 
No  more  my  spectre-form  appears. 
Death's  but  a  path  that  must  be  trod. 
If  man  would  ever  pass  to  God: 
A  port  of  cahoas,  a  state  to  ease 
From  the  rough  rage  of  swelling  seas." 

Why  then  thy  flowing  sable  stoles, 
Deep  pendant  cjrpress,  mourning  poles. 
Loose  scarfs  to  fiill  athwart  thy  weeds, 
Long  palls,  drawn  hearses,  cover'd  steeds, 
Aitd  plumes  of  black,  that,  as  they  tread, 
Nod  o'er  the  escutcheons  of  the  dead  ? 

Nor  can  the  parted  body  know. 
Nor  wants  the  soul  these  forms  of  woe ; 
As  men  who  long  in* prison  dwell. 
With  lamps  that  gt'mmer  round  the  cell, 
Whenever  their  sufiiering  years  are  run. 
Spring  forth  to  greet  the  flittering  Sim : 
Such  joy,  though  far  transcending  sense, 
Have  pious  souls  at  parting  hence. 
On  Earth,  and  in  the  body  placM, 
A  few,  and  evil  yeai-s,  they  waste : 
But  when  their  chains  are  cast  a^fide, 
See  the  gtad  scene  unfolding  wide. 
Clap  the  glad  wing,  and  tower  away. 
And  mingle  with  the  b.aze  of  day. 


HYMN  TO  CONTENTMENT 

'Lovely,  lasting  peace  of  mind ! 
Sweet  delight  of  human  kind ! 
Heavenly  bom,  and  bred  on  high. 
To  crown  the  favourites  of  the  sky 
With  more  of  happiness  below. 
Than  victors  in  a  triumph  know ! 
Wbither,  O  whither  art  thou  fied. 
To  lay  thy  meek  contf  nted  head  ; 
W^t  hapwy  region  d<jst  thou  please 
To  make  the  seat  of  calms  and  ease ! 

Ambition  searches  all  its  sphere 
Of  pomp  and  state,  to  meet  thee  there, 
fncreasine  Avarice  wouW  6nd 
lliy  presence  in  its  gold  enshrined. 


The  bold  adventurer  |}1ougbs  his  way, 
Through  rocks  amidst  the  foaming  sea. 
To  gain  thy  love;  and  then  petceives 
Thou  wert  not  in  the  rocks  and  waves. 
The  silent  heart,  which  grief  assails. 
Treads  soft  and  lonesome  o*er  the  vales. 
Sees  daisies  open,  rivers  run. 
And  seeks  (as  I  have  vainly  done) 
Amusing  thought ;  but  learns  to  koow 
That  solitude's  the  nnrse  of  woe. 
No  real  happiness  is  found 
In  trailing  purple  o*er  the  ground  ; 
Or  in  a  soul  exalted  high, 
To  range  the  circuit  of  the  sky. 
Converse  with  stars  above,  and  know 
All  nature  in  its  forms  below: 
The  rest  it  seeks,  in  seeking  dies. 
And  doubts  at  last,  for  knowledge,  rise. 

Lovely,  lasting  peace,  appear! 
This  world  itself,  if  thou  art  here. 
Is  once  again  with  Eden  blest, 
And  man  contains  it  in  his  breast. 

Twas  thus,  as  under  shade  I  stood, 
I  sung  my  wishes  to  the  wood. 
And,  lost  in  thought,  no  more  perceivM 
The  branches  whisper  as  they  wav'd: 
It  seem'd  as  all  the  quiet  place 
Confessed  the  presence  of  his  grace. 
When  thus  she  spoke—"  Go  rule  thy  will. 
Bid  thy  wild  passions  ^11  be  still. 
Know  God— -and  bring  thy  heart  to  know 
The  joys  which  fipom  religion  flow : 
Then  every  grace  shall  prove  Its  guest. 
And  I  »ll  be  there  to  crown  the  rest.** 

Oh !  by  yonder  mossy  seat. 
In  my  hours  of  sweet  retreat. 
Might  I  thus  my  soul  employ, 
With  ."fense  of  gratitude  and  joy : 
Raised  as  ancient  prophets  were. 
In  heavenly  vision,  praise,  and  prajrer; 
Pleasing  all  men,  hurting  none, 
•  Pleased  and  bless'd  with  God  alone: 
Then  while  the  gardens  take  my  sight. 
With  all  the  colour^  of  delight; 
While  silver  waters  glide  along, 
To  p'ea'^e  my  ear,  and  court  my  song: 
I  *ll  lift  my  voice,  and  tune  my  string, 
And  thee,  great  source  of  nature,  sing. 

The  Son  that  walks  his  airy  way. 
To  light  the  world,  and  give  the  day; 
The  Moon  that  shines  with  borrowM  light; 
The  stars  that  gild  the  gloomy  night;  • 
The  seas  that  roll  unnumbered  writes; 
The  wood  that  spreads  its  shady  leaves; 
The  field  whose  ears  conceal  the  grain. 
The  yellow  treasure  of  the  plain; 
All  of  these,  and  all  I  see. 
Should  be  sung,  and  sung  by  me: 
They  S|)eak  their  maker  as  they  can. 
But  want  and  ask  the  tongue  of  man. 

Go  search  among  your  idle  dreams, 
Your  bu<y  or  your  tain  extremes ; 
And  find  a  life  of  equal  bliss. 
Or  own  the  next  begun  in  this. 


th£  hermit 

Far  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view. 
From  youth  to  age  a  reverend  hermit  grew; 
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The  moss  bis  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cell. 
His  food  the  fniits»  his  drink  the  ci^stal  well : 
Remote  from  men,  with  God  he  passed  the  days. 
Prayer  all  his  business,  all  his  pleasure  praise. 

A  life  so  sacred,  such  serene  repose, 
Seem'd  Heaven  itself,  till  one  suggestion  rose; 
That  Vice  should  triumph,  Virtue,  Vice  obey. 
This  sprang  some  doubt  of  Providence's  sway  3 
His  hopes  no  more  a  certain  prospect  boast, 
Aud  all  the  teuour  of  his  soul  is  lost: 
J9o  when  a  smooth  expanse  receives  imprest 
Calm  Nature's  image  on  its  watery  breast, 
I>own  bend  the  banks,  the  trees  depending  grow, 
And  skies  beneath  with  answering  colours  glow: 
But  if  a  stone  th)e  gentle  sea  divide, 
Swift  raffling  circles  cnrl  on  every  side. 
And  glimmering  fragments  of  a  broken  San» 
^anks,  trees,  and  skies,  in  thick  disorder  nm. 

To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight. 
To  find  if  books,  or  swains,  report  it  rights 
(Por  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew. 
Whose  feet  came  wandering  o'er  the  ni^tly  dew) 
He  quits  bis  cell ;  the  pilgrim-staff  be  bore, 
And  fix'd  the  scallop  in  his  hat  before  ; 
Then  with  the  Sun  a  rising  journey  went, 
JBedate  to  think,  and  watching  each  event* 

The  mom  was  wasted  in  the  pathless  grass. 
And  long  and  lonesome  was  the  wild  to  pass ; 
But  whVn  the  southern  Sun  had  warm*d  the  day, 
A  youth  came  posting  o*er  a  crossing  way; 
His  raiment  decent,  bis  complexion  fiiir. 
And  soft  in  graceiiil  ringlets  wanr'd  his  hair. 
The*  near  approaching,  "  Patber,  bail !"  he  cry'd, 
**  And  hail,  my  son,"  the  reverend  sire  replyM; 
Words  foHow'd  words,  from  qnestioR  answer  flow'd, 
And  talk  of  various  kind  deceived  the  road  $ 
Till  each  with  other  pleasM,  and  loth  to  part, 
"While  in  their  age  they  differ,  join  in  heart 
Thus  stands  an  aged  elm  in  ivy  bound. 
Thus  youthful  ivy  clasps  an  elm  around. 

J^ow  sunk  the  Sun  j  the  closing  hour  of  day 
Came  onward,  mantled  o*er  with  sober  grey; 
l^atare  in  silence  bid  the  world  repose  ; 
When  near  the  road  a  stately  palace  rose: 
There  by  the  Moon  through  ranks  of  trees  tfaey 

pass. 
Whose  verdure  croWn'd  their  sloping  sides  of  grass^ 
It  chanc'd  the  noble  master  of  the  dome 
Still  made  his  house  the  wandering  strangers'  home : 
Yet  still  the  kindness,  from  a  thirst  of  praise, 
Prov'd  the  vain  flourish  of  expensive  ease. 
The  pair  arrive :  the  livery'd  servants  wait; 
Their  lord  receives  them  at  the  pompous  gate^ 
The  table  groans  with  costly  piles  of  food. 
And  all  is  more  than  hospitably  good. 
Then  led  to  rest,  the  day's  long  toil  they  drown, 
Deep  sunk  in  sleep,  and  silk,  and  heaps  of  down. 

At  length  'tis  mom,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
Along  the  wide  canals  the  zephyrs  play: 
Presh  o'er  the  gay  parterres  the  breezes  cfeep^ 
And  shake  the  neighbouring  wood  to  banish  sleep. 
Up  rise  the  guests,  obedient  to  the  call:     . 
An  early  banquet  deck'd  the  splendid  hall ; 
Rich  luscious  wine  a  golden  goblet  grac'd, 
W>ich  the  kind  master  forc'd  the  guests  to  taste. 
Then,  pleas'd  and  thankiiily  from  the  porch  they 

And,  but  the  landlord,  none  had  cause  of  woe : 

His  cup  was  vanish'd ;  for  in  secret  guise 

The  younger  gueiit  purloin'd  the  glittering  prize. 


As  one  who  spies  a  ser|ient  in  faii  ifi^. 
Glistening  and  basking  in  the  siniimerfay» 
Disordered  stops  to  shun  ihe  danger  near, 
Then  walks  with  faintness  on,  and  looks  with  feir; 
So  seem*d  the  sire ;  when  far  upon  Uie  road. 
The  shining  spoil  his  wiley  partner  sbow'd. 
He  stopM  with  silence,  walk'd with  trembHog  heart, 
And  much  he  wi&'d,  but  durst  not  ask  to  part : 
Murmuring  he  lifts  bis  eyes^  and  thinks  it  haul, 
That  generous  actions  meet  a  base  rewaid. 

Wlule  thus  they  pass,  the  San  his  glory  diroodi, 
The  changing  skies  hang  out  their  sable  doads^ 
A  sound  in  air  prelbg'd  i^iproaching  raia. 
And  beasts  to  covert  scud  across  the  pJsn. 
Wam'd  by  the  signs,  the  wandering  pair  retreat, 
To  seek  for  shelter  at  a  neighbouring  seat 
'Twas  built  with  turrets,  on  a  rising  ground, 
And  strong,  and  lai^,  and  unimprofM  around; 
Its  owner's  temper,  timorous  and  severe. 
Unkind  and  griping,  caUa'd  a  deaeit  there. 

Aa  near  the  miser's  heavy  doon  they  drew. 
Pierce  rising  gUsts  with  sodden  fury  blew; 
The  nimble  lightning  mix'd  with  showers  bepS| 
And  o'er  their  heads  loud  rolling  tfaooders  ran. 
Here  long  they  knocks  but  knock  or  call  ia  Tsia, 
Driven  by  the  wind,  and  batter'd  by  the  rain. 
At  length  some  pity  warmM  the  master's  breast 
(Twas  then  his  threshold  first  receive  a  guest); 
Slow  creeking  turns  the  door  With  jealous  care, 
And  half  he  welcomes  in  the  shivering- pair; 
One  frugal  fl^rgot  lights  the  nakied  walls. 
And  Nature's  fervour  through  their  limbs  lecaSs: 
Bread  of  the  coarsest  sort,  with  eager  wine, 
(Each  hardly  granted)  serv'd  them  both  to  dine; 
And  when  the  tempest  first  appeared  to  cetse, 
A  ready  warning  bid  them  part  in  peace. 

With  still  remark  ihe  pondering  hemntvie*^ 
In  one  so  rich,  a  life  so  poor  and  rude; 
"  And  why  should  such"  within  bimself  he  mM, 
*'  Lock  the  lost  wealth  a  thousand  want  heside  >*' 
But  what  new  marks  of  wonder  aoon  take  pbee. 
In  every  settling  feature  of  his  face ; 
When  finom  his  vest  the  young  oompanioD  bcre 
That  cupi  the  generous  landlord  ownM  before 
And  paid  profusely  with  the  precious  bowl 
The  stinted  kindness  of  this  cburtifh  soul. 

But  now  the  clouds  in  airy  tumult  fly; 
The  Sun  emerging  opes  an  ature  sky^ 
A  fresher  green  the  smeUing  leaves  display. 
And,  glittering  as  they  tremble,  cheer  the  dsfi 
The  weather  courts  them  from  the  poor  retrett, 
And  the  glad  master  bolts  the  waty  gate. 

While  hence  tfaey  walk,  the  pil^im'B  bosoei 
im>ught 
With  all  the  travel  of  uncertain  fbongfat; 
His  partner's  acts  without  thehr  eanse  appear, 
'Twas  there  a  vice,  and  seemM  a  madness  hens 
Detesting  that,  and  pitying  this,  be  goes. 
Lost  and  confounded  with  the  various  shows* 

Kow  Night's  dim  shades  again  involve  the  tkjt 
Again  the  wanderers  want  a  place  to  lie^ 
Again  they  seareb,  and  find  a  lodging  nigh. 
The  soil  improv'd  around,  the  mansioo  neat, 
And  neither  poorly  low,  nor  idly  great: 
It  seem'd  to  speak  its  master's  turn  of  nriad^ 
Content,  and  not  to  praise,  but  virtue  kind. 

Hither  the  walkers  turn  with  weaiy  fe^ 
Tbei)  bless  the  mansion,  and  the  master  pttii 
Their  greeting  fair,  bestow*d  with  modest  gvis^ 
The  courteow  master  bmn,  and  th»  i«pli<** 
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"  Without  •  Tain,  wiiboai  a  gradgiog  hearty 
To  him  who  fives  us  all>  I  yield  a  part  ^ 
From  bim  you  4!ome,  for  him  accept  it  here, 
A  frank  and  cober,  more  than  costly  cheer.*' 
He  spoke,  and  bid  the  welcome  table  spread. 
Then  talk  i>f  ▼trtue  till  the  time  of  bed» 
When  the  grave  bottsboki  roand  bis  hall  repair, 
Wam'd  by  a  bell,  and  close  the  hours  with  prayer. 

At  length  the  irorld,  reoewM  by  calm  repose. 
Was  strong  for  toil,  the  dappled  Mom  arose; 
Befofte  the  pilgrims  part,  the  younger  trept, 
Near  the  clos'd  cradle  where  an  infant  slept, 
And  wnth>d  his  neck:  the  landlord's  little  pride, 
0  strange  retnni!  grew  black,  and  gasp'd,  and 

dyU 
Honour  of  borrours!  what !  his  only  son! 
How  look'd  our  hermit  when  the  fiict  was  done ; 
Not  Hell,  though  HeU*s  black  jaws  in  tunder 

Pwt, 
And  breathe  blue  fire,  could  more  assault  his  heart. 

Confhs'd,  and  struck  with  silence  at  the  deed. 
He  flies,  but,  trembling,  fails  to  fty  with  speed. 
His  steps  the  youth  pursues ;  the  country  lay 
PerplexM  with  roads,  a  servant  show'd  the  way: 
A  river  crossed  the  path ;  the  passage  o'er 
Was  nice  to  find ;  the  servant  trod  before; 
l^ng  arms  of  oaks  an  open  bridge  supply'd. 
And  deep  the  wave's  beneath  the  bending  glide. 
The  youth,  who  seem'd  to  watch  a  time  to  sin. 
Approached  thv  careless  guide^  and  thrust  him  in; 
Plunging  he  lislls,  and  rising  lifts  his  head, 
Uku  flashing  turns,  and  sinks  among  the  dead. 

Wild,  sparkling  rage  inflames  the  father's  eyes. 
He  bursts  the  bands  of  fear,  and  madly  cries, 
'*  Detested  wretch  l^—Kot  scarce  his  speech  be- 

When  the  strange  partner  seem'd  no  longer  man : 
His  youthful  fisce  grew  more  serenely  sweet ; 
His  robe  tom'd  white,  and  fiow'd  upon  his  feet; 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  Invest  his  bailr; 
Celestial  odours  breathe  through  purpled  air; 
And  wings,  whose  colours  glitter'd  on  the  day. 
Wide  at  hia  back  their  gradual  plum^  display^ 
The  Ihnn  etberial  burst  upon  his  sight. 
And  moves  in  all  the  majesty  of  light. 

Though  loud  at  first  the  pilgrim'i^  passion  grew, 
Sodden  be  gasVlf  and  wist  not  what  to  do ; 
^rprise  hi  secret  chains  his  words  suspends. 
And  la  a  calm  his  settling  temper  ends. 
But  silence  here  the  beauteous  angel  broke 
(The  voice  of  music  rrvish'd  as  he  spoke). 

"  Thy  prayer,  thy  {llbise,  thy  life  to  vice  nn- 
In  iweet  memorial  rise  before  the  throne :  [known. 
These  charms,  success  in  our  bright  region  find. 
And  foToe  an  angel  down,  to  cafan  thy  mind  ; 
For  this,  commiseionVi,  I  forsook  the  sky, 
Nay,  cease  to  kncel'^hy  feltow^aervaat  L 

"  Then  know  the  truth  of  government  divine. 
And  let  these  aeraplea  be  no  longer  thine* 

**  The  Maker  justly  claims  that  worid  he  made. 
In  this  the  right  of  Providence  is  laid; 
Its  Mcred  majesty  through  all  depends 
On  osin;  second  means  to  work  his  ends : 
T18  thus,  withdrawn  in  state  from  btunaa  eye. 
The  power  exerts  his  attributes  on  high, 
Your  actions  uses,  nor  contnrfs  your  will. 
And  bids  the  doubting  sons  of  men  be  still, 

*'  What  strange  evenU  can  strike  with  more 
surprise, 
Tban  those  whiobkUclystniofctiky  wtndningqres^ 


Yet,  taught  by  these,  confess  th'  Almfgfity  just. 
And  where  you  can't  unriddle,  learn  to  trust ! 

'<  The  great,  vain  man,  who  far'd  on  costly  food. 
Whose  life  was  too  luxurious  to  be  good  ; 
Who  made  his  ivory  stands  with  goblets  shine, 
And  forcVl  his  guests  to  morning  draughts  of  wine. 
Has,  with  the  cup,  the  graceless  custom  lost. 
And  still  he  welcomes,  but  with  less  of  cost. 

**  The  mean,  suspicious  wretch,  whose  bolted 
Ne'er  mov'd  in  duty  to  the  wandering  poor ;  [door 
With  him  I  left  the  cup,  to  tetkch  his  mind 
That  Heaven  can  bless,  if  moruls  will  be  kind. 
Conscious  of  wanting  worth,  he  views  the  bowl,   ^ 
A  nd  feels  compassion  touch  his  grateful  sonU 
Thus  artists  melt  the  sullen  ore  of  lead. 
With  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  its  head; 
In  the  kind  warmth  the  metal  teams  to  glow. 
And  loose  from  dross  the  silver  runs  below. 

"  Long  had  our  pious  friend  in  virtue  trod. 
But  now  the  child  half-wean'd  his  heart  from 

God; 
(Child  of  his  age)  for  him  be  liv'd  in  pain. 
And  measmPd^back  his  steps  to  £arth  agaio. 
To  what  excesses  had  his  dotage  run  } 
But  God,  to  save  the  father,  took  the  son* 
To  all  but  thee,  in  fits  he  seem'd  to  go, 
(And 't  was  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow) 
The  poor  fond  parent,  humbled  in  tbe^ust. 
Now  owns  in  tears  the  jKinishment  was  just* 

"  But  now  had  all  his  fortune  felt  a  wrack. 
Had  tt^at  false  servant  sped  in  safety  back; 
This  night  his  treasur'd  heaps  he  meant  to  steal/ 
And  what  a  fund  of  charity  woUld  fail ! 
Thus  Heaven  instructs  thy  mind :  this  trial  o^es; 
Depart  in  peace,  resign,  and  sin  no  more." 

On  sounding  pinions  here  the  youth  withdfewt 
The  sage  stood  wondering  as  the  seraph  flew^ 
Thus  look'd  Blisha  when,  to  moipit  on  higfa» 
His  master  took  the  chariot  of  the  sky  ; 
The  fiery  pomp  ascending  left  to  view ; 
The  prophet  gas'd,  and  wish'd  to  follow  too; 

The  bending  hermit  here  a  prayer  begun, 
*' Lmlf  asm  Heaoen,on  EarA  tkif  trill  be  dont:'*. 
Then  gladly  turning  sought  his  ancient  place^ 
And  paas'd  a  life  of  piety  and  peace* 


PIMTY,  OR  THE  VISION*. 

'TWAS  when  the  night  in  silent  sable  fled. 
When  cheerful  morning  sprung  with  rising  red,. 
When  dreams  and  vapours  leave  to  crowd  the  brain, 
An4  best  the  vision  draws  its  heavenly  scene; 
*Twas  then,  as  slumbering  on  my  couch  I  lay, 
A  sodden  splendour  seem'd  to  kindle  day, 
A  breeze  came  breathing  in  a  sweet  perfumej^ 
Blown  from  eternal  gardens,  fill'd  the  room  ; 
And  in  a  void  of  blue,  that  clouds  invest. 
Appeared  a  daughter  of  the  reahns  of  rest; 

'  This  and  the  following  poem  are  not  in  tha 
octavo  editions  of  Dr.  ParneU's  poems  published 
by  Mr.  Pope.  They  were  first  communicated  to 
the  public  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr^  James  Ar- 
buckle,  and  published  in  his  Hibemicus's  Letters, 
No.  G/2,  GOLOSMITB.— They  are  now  in  some  de- 
gree corrected,  firom  the  voluma  of  Posthumous 
Poemi.    Nm 
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Her  head  a  nng  of  golden  glory  wore, 
Her  honoured  hand  the  sacred  volume  bore. 
Her  raiment  glittering  seem'd  a  silver  white, 
And  all  her  sweet  companions  sons  of  light. 

Straight  as  1  gazM,  my  fear  and  wonder  grew. 
Fear  barred  my  voice,  and  wonder  fix'd  my  view; 
When  lo!  a  cherub  of  the  shining  crowd 
That  saiPd  as  guardian  in  her  azure  cloud, 
Fann'd  the  soft  air,  and  downwards  seem'd  to  glide, 
And  to  my  lips  a  living  coal  apply*d. 
Then  while  the  warmth  o'er  all  my  pulses  ran 
Difiiising  comfort,  thus  the  maid  began: 

"  Where  glorious  mansions  are  prepared  above^ 
The  seats  of  music,  and  the  seats  of  love» 
Thence  I  descend,  and  Piety  my  name, 
To  warm  thy  bosom  with  celestial  flame. 
To  teach  thee  praises  mix*d  with  humble  prayers. 
And  tune  thy  soul  to  sing  seraphic  airs. 
Be  thou  my  bard."     A  vial  here  she  caught, 
(An  angers  hand  the  cr3rstal  vial  brought) 
And  as  with  awful  sound  the  word  was  said. 
She  pour'd  a  sacred  unction  on  my  bead ; 
Then  thus  proceeded :  "  Be  thy  Mu«?e  thy  zeal, 
I>are  to  be  good,  and  all  my  joys  reveal. 
While  other  pencils  flattering  forms  create. 
And  paint  the  gaudy  plumes  that  deck  the  great; 
While  other  pens  exalt  the  vain  delight. 
Whose  wasteful  revel  wakes  the  depth  of  night; 
Or  others  softly  sing  in  idle  lines 
How  Damon  courts,  or  Amaryllis  shines; 
More  wisely  thou  select  a  theme  divine. 
Fame  is  their  recompense,  *tis  Heaven  is  thine. 
])espise  the  raptures  of  discorded  fire. 
Where  wine,  or  passion,  or  applause  inspire 
Low  restless  life;  and  ravings  bom  of  Earth, 
Whose  meaner  subjects  speak  their  humble  birth, 
Ijke  working  seas,  that,  when  loud  winters  blow, 
Not  made  for  rising,  only  rage  below. 
Mine  is  a  warm  and  yet  a  lambent  heat. 
More  lasting  still,  as  more  intensely  great. 
Produced  where  prayer,  and  praise,  and  pleasure 

breathe. 
And  ever  mounting  whence  it  shot  beneath* 
Unpaint  the  love,  that,  hovering  over  beds. 
From  glittering  pinions  guilty  pleasure  sheds  ; 
Kestore  the  colour  to  the  golden  mines 
With  which  behind  the  feathered  idol  shines ; 
To  flowering  grreens  give  back  their  native  care, 
The  rose  and  lily,  never  his  to  wear; 
To  sweet  Arabia  send  the  balmy  breath ; 
Strip  the  fiiir  flesh,  and  call  the  phantom  Death: 
His  bow  be  sabled  o'er,  bis  shafts  the  same. 
And  fork  and  point  them  with  eternal  flame. 

"  But  urge  thy  powers,  thine  utmost  voice  ad- 
vance, 
Make  the  luud  strings  against  thy  fingers  dance, 
Tis  love  that  angels  praise  and  men  adore, 
^is  love  divine  that  asks  it  all  and  teore. 
Fling  back  the  gates  of  ever*blazing  day. 
Pour  floods  of  liquid  light  to  gild  the  way; 
And  all  in  glory  wrapt,  through  paths  untrod. 
Pursue  the  great  unseen  descent  of  God. 
Bail  the  meek  virgin,  bid  the  child  appear. 
The  child  is  God,  and  call  him  Jesus  here. 
He  comes,  but  where  to  rest  ?  A  manger's  uigh. 
Make  the  great  Being  in  a  manger  lie ; 
Fill  the  wide  sky  with  angels  on  the  wing. 
Make  thousands  gaze,  and  make  ten  thousand  sing; 
Let'  men  afflict  him,  men  he  came  to  sa\'e, 
Aud  still  afflict  him  till  he  reach  the  grave; 


Make  him  resign'd,  his  loa^  of  forfoiw  nwet 
And  me,  like  Mary,  weep  beneath  bis  feet; 
I'll  bathe  my  tresses  there,  my  prayen  rcheane, 
And  vlide  in  flames  of  love  along  my  vene. 

"  Ah !  while  1  speak,  1  feel  my  bosom  t««U, 
My  raptures  smother  what  I  lon^  to  taU. 
Tis  God !  a  present  God !  through  <deaviag  air 
I  see  the  throne,  and  see  the  Jesus  tbeie 
Plac'd  on  the  right.  He  shows  the  wounds  be  boR 
(My  fervours  oft  have  won  him  thus  befere); 
How  pleas'd  be  looks!  my  words  litapve  readiM  ks 

He  bids  the  gates  unbar;  and  calls  ne  near." 

She  ceas'd.     The  cloud  on  which  she  kcb^  to 
'     tread 
Its  curis  unfolded,  and  around  b«r  Sfxcad; 
Bright  angels  waft  their  wings  to  raise  the  ckwi 
And  sweep  their  ivory  lutes,  and  smgalood; 
The  scene  moves  oflT,  while  all  its  ambieot  sky 
Is  turned  to  wondrous  music  as  they  iy; 
And  fioft  the  swelling  sounds  of  music  grow. 
And  fiiint  their  softness,  till  they  fiul  bdow. 

My  downy  slrep  the  warmth  of  PiMSbos  biafc^ 
And  while  my  thoughts  were  settling,  thns  1  spoke. 
"  Thou  beauteous  vision !  on  the  sool  raiprofHl, 
M^hen  most  my  reason  would  appear  to  rest, 
' Twas  sure  with  pencils  dipt  in  vaiioas  lights 
Some  curious  angel  limn'd  thy  sacred  sights; 
From  blazing  suns  his  radiant  gold  he  <irew. 
While  moons  the  silver  gave,  and  air  the  Mae. 
I'll  mount  the  roving  winds  expanded  wing. 
And  seek  the  sacred  hill,  and  light  to  sing; 
(Tis  known  in  Jewry  well)  Pll  make  my  l«y». 
Obedient  to  thy  summons,  sound  with  praise.* 

But  still  I  fear,  unwarm'd  with  holy  flame, 
I  take  for  truth  the  flatteries  of  a  dream ; 
And  barely  wish  the  wondrous  rift  I  boast. 
And  faintly  practise  what  deserves  it  most 

Indulgent  Lord !  whose  mracioos  love  displays 
Joy  in  the  light,  and  fills  the  dark  with  ease! 
Be  this,  to  bless  my  days,  no  dream  of  bKss; 
Or  be,  to  bless  the  nights,  my  dreams  like  this. 


BACCHUS; 

OR,  THE  ORCNILEN  METAMOftPBOSII. 

As  Bacchus,  ranging  at  his  ieisnre, 

(Jolly  Bacchus,  king  of  pleasure !) 

ChannM  the  wide  world  with  drmk  and  dances, 

And  all  his  thousand  airy  fancies, 

Alas !  he  quite  forgot  the  while 

His  favourite  vines  in  Lesbos  isle* 

The  god,  returning  ere  they  dy*d, 
"  Ah !  see  my  jolly  fauns,"  he  cryM, 
Hie  leaves  but  hardly  bom  are  red. 
And  the  bare  arms  for  pity  spreads 
The  beasts  afford  a  rich  manure  ; 
Fly,  my  boys,  to  bring  the  cure  ; 
Up  the  mountains,  o'er  the  vales. 
Through  the  woods,  and  down  the  daks; 
For  this,  if  full  the  cluster  grow. 
Your  bowls  shall  doubly  overflow." 

So  cheer'd  with  more  ofllctoua  haste 
They  bring  the  dung  of  every  beast ; 
The  loads  they  wheel,  the  roots  they  bare^ 
They  lay  the  rich  makiarc  with  care; 
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While  oft  ht  calls  to  labour  hard. 
And  names  as  oft  the  red  reward, 
i      The  plants  refrfeshM,  new  leaves  appear. 
The  thickening  clusters  load  the  year  ; 
The  season  swiftly  pitrple  jrrew, 
The  grapes  hung  dangling  deep  with  blue. 

A  Tineyard  ripe»  a  day  serene 
Now  calls  them  all  to  work  again. 
The  fauns  through  erery  furrow  shoot 
To  load  their  flaskets  with  the  fruit; 
And  now  the  vrntage  early  trod. 
The  wines  invite  the  jovial  god. 

Strow  the  roses,  raise  the  song. 
See  the  master  comes  along ; 
Lttsty  iTcrel  join'd  with  laughter. 
Whim  and  firolic  follow  after : 
The  fauns  aside  the  vats  remain, 
Tp  show  the  work,  and  reap  the  gain. 
All  around,  and  all  around. 
They  sit  to  riot  on  the  ground; 
A  vessel  stands  amidst  the  ring. 
And  here  they  laugh,  and  here  they  sing: 
Or  rise  a  jolly  jolly  band, 
And  dance  about  it  hand  in  hand  ; 
Dance  about,  and  shout  amain. 
Then  sit  to  laugh  and  sing  again. 
Thus  they  drink,  and  thus  they  play 
The  sun  and  all  their  wits  away.  • 

But,  as  an  ancient  author  song. 
The  vine  manur'd  with  every  dung. 
From  every  creature  strangely  drew 
A  twang  of  brutal  nature  too ; 
'Twas  hence  in  drinking  on  the  lawns 
New  tarns  of  humour  seized  the  fauns. 

Here  one  was  crying  out,  «•  By  Jove  !** 
Another,  **  Fight  me  in  the  grove  ;*» 
This  wounds  a  friend,  and  that  the  trees; 
The  lion's  temper  reign*d  in  these. 

Another  grins,  and  leaps  about, 
And  keeps  a  merry  world  of  rout. 
And  talks  impertinently  free, 
And  twenty  talk  the  same  as  he : 
Chatteririg,  idle,  airy,  kind ;    > 
These  take  the  monkeys  turn  of  mind. 

Here  one,  that  saw  the  nymphs  which  stood 
To  peep  upon  them  from  me  wood. 
Skulks  off^  try  if  any  maid 
Be  lagging  late  beneath  the  shade ; 
While  loose  diitcouise  another  raises 
In  naked  Nature*s  plainest  phrases, 
And  every  glass  he  dri  nks  eiy 03rs, 
With  change  of  nonsense,  Inst,  and  noise  ; 
'Mad  and  careless,  hot  and  vain : 
Such  as  these  the  goat  retain. 

Another  drinks  and  casts  it  up, 
And  drinks,  and  wants  another  cup; 
Solemn,  silent,  and  sedate, 
Erer  long,  and  ever  late. 
Full  of  meats,  and  full  of  wine: 
This  takes  his  temper  trctm  the  swine. 

Here  some  who  hardly  seem  to  breathe, 
Drink,  and  hang  the  jaw  beneath. 
Gaping,  tend^,  apt  to  weep: 
Their  nature**  alter'd  by  the  sheep. 

>Twas  thus  one  autumn  all  the  crew 
(If  what  the  poets  say  be  true) 
While  Bacchus  made  the  merry  feast, 
Inrlin*d  to  one  or  other  beast :        ^    ^ 
And  since,  'tis  said,  for  many  a  mile 
He  spread  the  vines  of  Lesbos  i«le. 

TOI..  IX. 


niE  HORSE  AND  THE  OLJVE. 


With  moral  tale  let  ancient  Wisdom  move. 
Whilst  thus  1  sing  to  make  the  modems  wise: 

Strong  Neptune  once  with  sage  Minerva  strove. 
And  rising  Athens  was  the  victor's  prize. 

By  Neptune,  Plutos  (guardjan  power  of  gain), 

By  great  Minerva,  bright  Apollo  stood: 
But  Jove  superior  bade  the  side  obtain, ' 

Which  best  contriv*d  to  do  the  nation  good- 
Then  Neptune  striking,  from  the  parted  ground 

The  warlike  Horse  came  pawing  on  the  plain. 
And  as  it  tost  its  mane,  and  pranc'd  around, 

"  By  this,"  be  cries,  *«  V\\  make  the  people  reign.** 

The  goddess,  smiling,  gently  bowM  her  spear. 
And  *' Rather  thus  they  shall  bebless'd,**  she  said  ; 

Then  upwards  shooting  in  the  vernal  air. 
With  loaded  boughs  the  fruitful  Olive  spread. 

Jove  saw  what  gift  the  rural  powers  designed; 

And  took  th'  impartial  scales,  resolvM  to  show^ 
If  greater  bliss  in  warlike  pomp  we  find,  , 

Or  lu  the  calm  which  peaceful  tunes  bestow. 

On  Neptune's  part  he  plac'd  victorious  days. 
Gay  trophies  won,  and  fame  extending  wide^ 

But  plenty,  safety,  science,  arts,  and  ease, 
Miner\'a's  scale  with  greater  weight  supplyM. 

Fierce  War  devours  whom  gentle  Peace  would  save: 
Sweet  Peace  restores  what  angry  War  destroys; 

War  made  for  Peace,  with  that  rewards  the  brave. 
While  Peace  its  pleasures  from  itself  enjoys. 

Hence  vanquished  Neptune  to  the  sea  withdrew. 
Hence  wise  Minerva  rul'd  Athenian  lands; 

Her  Athens  hence  in  arts  and  honours  grew, 
And  still  her  olives  deck  pacific  hands. 

From  fables,  thus  disclosVI,  a  monarch's  mind 
May  form  just  rules  to  choose  the  truly  great. 

And  subjects  weary'd  with  distresses  find. 

Whose  kind  endeavours  mos^  befriend  the  state. 

Ev'n  Britain  here  may  learn  to  place  her  lovc» 
If  cities  won,  her  kingdom's  w^th  have  cost; 

If  Anna's  thoughts  the  patriot  souls  approve. 
Whose  cares  restore  thatwealth  the  wars  had  lost.. 

But  if  we  ask,  the  moral  to  disclose. 
Whom  her  best  p;^troneSs  Europa  calls. 

Great  Anna's  title  no  exception  knows. 
And  unapply'd  in  this  the  fiddle  fiUls. 

With  her  nor  Neptune  or  Minerva  vies: 

Whene'er  she  pleas'd,  her  troops  to  conquest  flew ; 

Whene'er  she^  pleases,  peaceful  times  arise : 
She  gave  the  Horse,  and  gives  the  Olive  too. 
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Compassion  checks  my  spleen,  yet  scorn  deniea 
The  tears  a  passage  through  my  swelling  eyes;      , 
To  laugK  or  weep  at  sins,  might  idly  show 
Unheedful  passion,  or  unfhiitfxil  woe. 
Satire !  arise,  and  try  thy  sharper  ways,. 
If  ever  wtire.  cnr»d  an  old  disease.  * 
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PARNELL'S  POEMS. 


1 .  not  Religion  (Heaven-Descended  dame) 
As  worthy  all  our  soul's  devoutest  flame, 
As  moral  Virtue  in  her  early  sway, 
When  the  best  Heathens  saw  by  doubtful  day  ? 
Are  not  the  joys,  the  promised  joys  above. 
As  gfreat  and  strong  to  vanquish  earthly  love. 
As  earthly  glory,  feme,  respect,  and  show,    ' 
As  all  rewards  their  virtue  found  below  ? 
Alas !  Religion  proper  means  prepares, 
These  means  are  ours,  and  must  its  end  be  theirs  ? 
And  shall  thy  father's  spirit  meet  the  sight 
Of  heathen  sages  clotliM  in  heavenly  light. 
Whose  merit  of  strict  life,  severely  suited 
To  Reason's  dictates,  may  be  faith  imputed, 
'  Whilst  thou,  to  whom  he  taught  the  nearer  road, 
Art  ever  banish'd  from  the  blest  abode? 

Oh  !  if  thy  temper  such  a  fear  can  find. 
This  fear  were  valour  of  the  noblest  kind. 

Dar*8t  thou  provoke,  when  rebel  souls  asptr^, 
Thy  Maker's  vengeance,  and  thy  monarch's  ire. 
Or  live  entomb'd  in  ships,  thy  Udder's  prey, 
Spoil  of  the  war,  the  famine,  or  the«ea  j 
In  search  of  pea:  I,  in  depth  of  ocean  breathe> 
Or  live,  exii'd  the  Sun,  in  mines  beneath. 
Or,  where  in  templ?sts  icy  mountains  roll. 
Attempt  a  passage  by  the  northern  pole  ? 
'Or  dar'st  thou  parch  within  the  fires  of  Spain, 
Or  burn  beneatli  the  line,  for  Indian  gain? 
Or  for  some  idol  of  thy  fanpy  draw  [straw  t 

^me  loosc-gown'd  diieune;    O  courage  made  of 
Thus,  desperate  coward,  would'st  thou  bold  appear, 
Yet  when  thy  God  has  pKig'd  thee  centry  here. 
To  thy  own  foes,  to  his,  ignoble  yield ; 
«Aik1  kate,  fbr  wars  forbid,  th'  appointed  field  ? 
Know  thy  own  foes ;  th'  apostate  angel;  he 
You  strive  ^  please,  the  foremost  of  the  three; 
!H«  makes  the  pleasures  of  his  realm  the  bait. 
But  can  he  give  for  love  that  acts  in  hate? 
The  world's  thy  second  love,  thy  second  foe. 
The  world,  whose  beauties  perish  as  they  blow. 
They  fly,  she  fades  herself,  and  at  the  best. 
You  grasp  a  withered  strumpet  to  your  breast ; 
The  flesh  is  next,  which  iu  fruition  wastes. 
High  flush'd  with  all  the  sensual  joys  it  tastes. 
While  men  the  fair,  the  goodly  soul  destroy. 
From  whence  the  flesh  has  power  to  taste  a  joy, 
Seek  thou  Religion  primitively  sounds- 
Well,  gentle  friend,  but  where  may  she  be  found  ? 

By  faith  implicit  blind  Ignaro  led, 
Thinks  the  bright  seraph  from  his  country  fled, 
And  seeks  her  seat  at  Rome,  because  we  know, 
She  there  jvas  seen  a  thousand  years  ago; 
And  loves  her  relic  rags,  as  men  obey 
The  foot-cloth  where  the  prince  sat  yesterday* 
These  pageant  forms  are  whining  Obed-s  scorn. 
Who  seeks  Relision  at  CJeneva  born, 
A  sullen  thing,  whose  coarseness  suits  the  crowd : 
Though  young,  unhandsome;  though  unhandsome, 

proud; 
Thus,  with  the  wanton,  some  perversely  judge 
All  girlis  unhealthy  but  the  country  drudge. 

No  foreign  schemes  make  easy  Caepio  roam. 
The /nan  contented  takes  his  church  at  home. 
Nay,  should  some  preachers,  servile  bawds  of  gain, 
jM)ould  some  new  laws,  which  like  new  fashions 

reign. 
Command  his  faith  to  count  salvation  ty'd. 
To  visit  his,  and  visit  none  beside ; 
He  grants  salvation  centres  in  his  own, 
Aiad  grants  it  centres  .but  ia  his  alone^ 


From  youth  to  age  he  grasps  the  pm&et'6  6ams, 
And  they  confer  his  faith,  who  give  his  name ; 
So  from  the  guardian's  hands  the  warda,  who  Hve 
Euthrall'd  to  guardians,  take  the  wives  they  g?vc 

From  all  professions  careless  Airy  flies, 
"  For  all  professions  can*t  be  good,"  be  cries ; 
And  here  a  fault,  and  there  another  views. 
And  lives  unfix'd  for  want  of  heart  to  choose ; 
So  men,  who  know  what  aome  loose  gifU  hxn 
For  fear  of  marrying  such,  will  marry  oooe.  [door. 
The  charms  of  all  obseqaioos  Coortly  strike; 
On  each  he  dotes,  on  each  attends  alike; 
And  thiuks,  as  different  countries  deck  the  daa^ 
The  dresses  altering,  and  the  sex  the  same: 
So  fares  Religion,  chang'd  in  outward  show. 
But  His  Religion  still  where'er  we  go: 
This  blindness  springs  from  an  excess  of  light. 
And  men  embrace  the  wrong  to  choose  the  right 
But  thou  of  force  must  one  Religion  ovn. 
And  only  one,  and  that  the  right  alone  ; 
To  find  that  right  one,  ask  thy  reverend  sire, 
[.et  his  of  bhn,  and  him  of  his  hnqnire  ;  [W^ 

Though  Truth  and  Falsehood  seem  as  twin*  al- 
There's  eldership  on  Truth's  delightftil  side ; 
Her  seek  with  heed— who  seeks  the  soundest  §trft. 
Is  not  of  no  Religion,  nor  the  worst. 
T'  adore,  or  scorn  an  image,  or  protest. 
May  all  be  bad  ;  doubt  wisely  for  the  hest^ 
♦T  were  wrong  to  sleep,  or  headlong  nm  astray; 
It  is  not  wandering,  to  inquire  the  way. 

On  a  large  mountain,  at  the  basts  wide. 
Steeps  the  top,  and  craggy  at  the  side. 
Sits  sacred  Truth  enthroih*d ;  and  he  who  mean* 
To  reach  the  summit,  mounts  with  weary  pain*. 
Winds  roand  and  round,  and  every  turn  essay^^ 
Where  siiddcn  breaks  resist  the  shorter  vays. 
Yet  labour  so,  that  ere  faint  age  arrive. 
Thy  searching  soul  possess  her  rest  ahve : 
To  work  by  twilight  were  to  work  too  late. 
And  age  is  twilight  ,to  the  night  of  £rte. 
To  will  alone,  is  but  to  mean  delay. 
To  work  at  present  is  the  use  of  day. 
For  man's  employ  mueh  thought  and  deed  re«iah!« 
High  thoughts  the  soul,  hard  deeds  the  body  strain. 
And  mysteries  ask  believing,  which  to  view. 
Like  the  fair  Sim,  are  plain,  but  dazzHng  too. 

Be  Truth,  so  found,  with  sacred  heed  possest* 
Not  kings  have  power  to  tear  it  from  thy  breast. 
By  no  blank  charters  harm  they  where  they  bate. 
Nor  are  they  vicars,  bat  the  hands  of  fote« 
Ah !  fool  and  wretch,  who  Ictt'st  thy  soul  be  tyM 
To  human  laws*,  or  must  it  so  be  tryM  } 
Or  will  it  boot  thee,  at  the  latest  day. 
When  Judgment  sits,  and  Justice  asks  thy  plea. 
That  Philip  that,  or  Gregory  Uught  thee  this. 
Or  John  or  Martin }     All  may  teacl/amiss: 
For  every  contrary  in  each  extreme 
Thisi  holds  alike,  and  each  may  plead  the  same, 

Wouldst  thou  to  power  a  proper  doty  show? 
'Tis  thy  first  task  the  bounds  of  power  to  know; 
The  bouudsonce  pass'd,  it  holds  the  same  aoaiorf^ 
It^  nature  alters,  which  it  own'd  before. 
Nor  were  submission  humbleness  exprest. 
But  all  a  low  idolatry  at  best. 
Power  from  above,  subordinatdy  spread. 
Stream")  like  a  fountain  from  th'  eternal  head: 
There,  calm  and  pare,  the  living  waters  How, 
But  roars  a  torrent  or  a  flood  below, 
F.ach  flower  ordatn'd  the  margins  to  adorn, 
Each  native  beauty,  firom  its  roots  is  tfiiy^ 
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k1  left  on  deserts,  rocks  and  sands,  are  tost, 
I  tbe  long  travel,  and  in  ocean  lost, 
fares  the  soul,  which  more  that  power  reveres, 
in  claims  fitun  God,  than  what  in  Gtjd  inheres. 


THE  GIFT  OF  POETRY. 

tOM  realms  of  never-intermpted  peaee, 
om  thy  &ir  station  near  the  throne  of  Grace, 
om  choirs  of  angels,  joys  in  endless  round, 
id  endless  harmony's  enchanting  sound, 
larm'd  with  a  seal  the  Maker's  praise  to  show, 
ieht  Gift  of  Verse  descend,  and  here  below* 
y'ravish'd  heart  with  raised  affection  fill,  ' 
id  warbling  o'er  the  soul  indine  my  will, 
nong  thy  pomp,  let  rich  expression  wait, 
;t  ranfrtnc  numbers  fonn  thy  tcain  complete^ 
bile  at  thy  motions  over  all  the  sky 
reet  sounds,  and  echoes  sweet,  resounding  fly  j 
od  where  thy  feet  with  gliding  beanty  tread, 
!t  Fancy's  flowery  spring  erect  its  head. 
It  comes,  it  comes,  with  unacoastorocd  light, 
be  tracts  of  airy  thought  grow  wondroos  bright, 
i  notions  ancient  Memory  reriewa, 
od  young  Invention  new  designs  pursues. 
o  sooae  attempt  my  will  and  wishes  press, 
nd  pleasure,  rais'd  in  hope,  fordxtdes  sncoess. 
ty  God,  from  whom  proceed  tbe  gifts  divine, 
\y  God!  1  think  I  feel  the  gift  is  thine, 
e'this  no  vain  illusion  which  I  find,    « 
or  Nature's  impulse  on  the  passive  mind, 
ut  reason*s  act,  produc'd  by  good  desire, 
y  crrace  eoUvened  with  celestial  fire; 
Hiile  base  conceits,  like  misty  sons  of  night, 
efore  such  beams  of  glory  take  their  flight, 
od  frail  a&ctions,  b»m  of  earth,  decay, 
ike  weeds  that  wither  in  tbe  warmer  iray. 
I  thank  thee,  Father!  with  a  gprafeefbl  mind: 
tan's  undeserving,  and  thy  mercy  kind, 
now  poKceive,  1  long  to  sing  thy  praise, 
now  perceive,  1  long  to  find  my  lays  • 
*he  sweet  incentives  of  another's  love, 
^M  sure  such  longings  have  their  rise  above, 
ly  resolution  stands  coafimi'd  within, 
I y  lines  aspiring  eagerly  begin; 
^n,  my  lines,  to  such  a  subject  due, 
lut  aids  our  labours, and  rewards  them  too! 
^in,  while  Canaan  opens  to  mine  eyes; 
^ere  souls  and  songs,  divinely  fbrm'd,  arise. 
As  one  whom  o'er  tbe  sweetly-varyM  meads 
ttire  recess  and  lonely  pleasure  leads, 
JB  verdur'd  banks,  to  paths  adorn'd  with  flowen, 
9  ^ady  trees,  to  closely-waving  bowers, 
y  babbling  fountains,  and  aside  the  stream 
r^t  softly  gliding  soothes  a  waking  dream, 
k  bears  the  thought  inspir'd  with  beat  along, 
N  with  fair  images  improves  a  song; 
lhx>ugh  sacred  anthems,  so  may  fancy  range, 
t  ttill  from  beauty,  still  to  beauty  change, 
b  feel  delights  in  all  tbe  radiant  way. 
Id,  with  sweet  numbers,  what  it  feels  repay. 
Ir  this  I  call  that  ancient  Time  appear. 
Id  bring  his  rolls  to  serve  in  method  here; 

t tolls  which  acts,  that  endless  honour  claim, 
e  renk'd  in  order  for  the  voice  of  Fame. 
My  call  is  favour'd :  Time  from  first  to  last 
Inrinds  his  years,  the  present  sees  the  past; 
Hew  their  circles  as  be  turns  them  o'er, 
W^  my  Awtstejps  wb^re  he  west  bcibre. 


The  page  unfolding  would  a  top  disclose, 
AVhere  sounds  melodious  in  their  b'rtli  arose. 
Where  first  the  Morning-stars  together  sung. 
Where  first  their  harps  the  sons  of  Glory  strung. 
With  shouts  of  |oy  while  Hallelujahs  rise    • 
To  prove  the  choms  of  eternal  skies. 
Ricfk  sparkling  strokes  the  letters  doubly  gild. 
And  alPs  with  love  and  admiration  fill'd. 

M08G8. 

To  grace  fliose  lines,  which  next  appear  to  sight. 
The  pencil  shone,  with  more  abated  light; 
Yet  still  the  pencil  shone,  the  lines  were  hiir. 
And  awful  Moses  stands'recorded  there; 
Let  his,  replete  with  flames  and  praise  divine. 
Let  his,  the  first-r**member'd  song  be  mine. 
Then  rise  my  thought,  aiKl  in  thy  prophet  find 
What  joy  should  warm  thee,  for  the  work  designM. 
To  that  great  act,  which  rais'd  his  heart,  repair, 
And  find  a  portion  of  his  spirit  there. 

A  nation  helpless  and  unarm'd  I  view. 
Whom  strong  revengeful  troops  of  war  pursue. 
Seas  stop  their  flight,  their  camp  must  prove  theif 

grave. 
Ah !  what  can  save  them  ?  God  alone  can  save. 
God's  wondrous  voice  proclaims  his  hisrh  command,. 
He  bids  their  leader  wave  the  sacred  wand. 
And  where  the  billows  flowM,  they  flow  no  moR^ 
A  road  lies  naked,  and  they  march  it  o'er. 
Safe  may  the  sons  of  Jacob  travel  through. 
But  why  will  hardened  Egypt  venture  too  ? 
Vain  in  thy  rage,  to  think  those  waters  flee 
And  rise  like  walls,  on  either  hand,  for  thee. 
The  night  comes  on,  the«ea«on  for  surprise. 
Yet  fear  not,  Israel,  God  directs  thine  eyes.    , 
A  fiery  cloud  I  see  thine  angel  ride. 
His  chariot  is  thy  light,  and  he  thy  guide. 
The  day  comes  on,  and  half  thy  succours  fail* 
Yet  fear  not,  Israel,  God  will  still  pfevaiL 
I  see  thine  angel  from  before  thee  go. 
To  make  the  wheels  of  venturous  Egypt  slow, 
His  rolling  cloud  enwraps  its  beams  oif  light, 
And  what  snpply'd  thy  day,  prolongs  their  night.. 
At  length  the  dangers  of  the  deep  are  run. 
The  further  brink  is  past,  the  bank  is  won; 
The  leader  turns  to  view  tht»  foes  behiiu), 
Then  waves  his  solemn  wand  within  the  wind. 
Oh  nation  firecd  by  wonders,  cease  thy  fiear. 
And  stand,  and  see  the  Lonl^s  Salvation  here. 

Ye  tempests,  now,  from  evciy  comer  fly> 
And  wildly  rage  in  all  my  fancied  sky. 
Roll  on,  ye  >vaters,  as  tliey  roU'd  before, 
Yo  billows  of  my  fencied  ocean,  roar; 
Dash  high,  ride  foaming  mingle,  all  the  maii^ 
'Tis  done,  and  Pharaoh  can't  afllict  again. 
The  work,  the  wondrous  work  of  freeilom's  done« 
The  winds  abate,  the  clouds  restore  the  Sun, 
The  wreck  appears,  tiie  threatening  array  droWn'd 
Floats  o'er  the  waves,  to  strew  the  sandy  ground. 
Then  place  thy  Mt^ses  near  tfce  calming  flowlji 
Majestically  mild,  serenely  good; 
Let  meekness,  lovely  virtue,  gently  stream 
Around  his  visage,  like  a  lan^bent  flame; 
Let  grateful  sentiments,  let  sense  of  love, 
Let  holy  zeal,  within  his  bosom  move ; 
And  while  his  people  gaze  the  watery  plain, 
And  fear's  Isist  touches  like  to  doubts  remain; 
While  bright  astonishment,  that  seems  to  raise 
A  questiouing  belief,  is  fond  to  prai-^e; 
Be  thus  the  rapture  in  the  prophet's  breast, 
Jifi  thHt  tb«  thanks  for  freedom  gain'd  expreit'd^ 
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"  ni  sing  to  God,  1*11  siag  the  songs  of  praise, 
To  Ood,  triumphant  in  his  wondrous  ways. 
To  God,  whose  glories  in  the  seas  excel, 
Where  the  proud  horse,  and  prouder  rider  fell. 
The  Lord,  in  mercy  kind,  injustice  strong. 
Is  now  my  strength;  this  strength  be  now  my  song. 
This  sure  salvation  such  he  proves  to  roe,    ^ 
From  danger  rescued,  and  fin>m  bondage  free ; 
The  Lord's  my  God,  and  Til  prepare  his  seat. 
My  fether's  God,  and  Pll  proclaim  him  great; 
Hi^  Lord  of  battles,  him  renown'd  in  name. 
Him  ever-faithful,  evermore  the  same. 
His  gracious  aids  avenge  his  people*s  thrall. 
They  make  the  pride  of  boasting  Pharaoh  foil. 
Within  the  seas  his  stately  chariots  lie. 
Within  the  seas  his  chosen  captains  die. 
The  rolling  deeps  have  covered  o'er  the  foe. 
They  sunk  like  stones,  they  swiftly  sunk  below : 
Thine  hand,my  God  f  thine  hand  confessed  thy  care, 
Thine  hand  was  glorious  in  thy  power  there. 
It  broke  their  troops,  unequal  for  the  fight, 
Jn  all  th'e  greatness  of  excelling  might: 
Thy  wrath  sent  forward  o'er  the  raging  stream, 
Swift,  sure,  and  sudden,  their  destruction  came. 
They  fell  as  stnbble  bums,  while  driving  skies 
Provoke  and  whirl  a  flame,  and  ruin  flics. 

**  When  blasts,  dispatched  with  wonderful  intent, 
On  sovereign  orders  from  thy  nostrils  went, 
"For  our  accounts,  the  waters  were  afraid, 
Perceiv'd  thy  presence,  and  together  fled; 
In  heaps  uprightly  plac'd,  they  learn  to  stand, 
l,ike  banks  of  crystal,  by  the  paths  of  sand,  [pride. 
Then,  fondly  flushed  with  hope,  and  swelPd  with 
And  fill'd  with  rage,  the  foe  protailely  cry'd, 
*  Secure  of  conquest,  I'll  pursue  their  way, 
ril  overtake  them,  I'll  divide  the  prey, 
My  lust  1*11  satisfy,  mine  anger  cloy, 
My  sword  Pll  brandish,  and  their  name  destroy.' 
Ho^^  wildly  threats  their  anger,  hark!  above, 
New  blasts  of  wind  on  new  commission  move. 
To  loose  the  fetters  that  confin'd  the  main. 
And  make  its  mighty  waters  rage  again. 
Then,  overwhelm'd  with  their  resistless  sway. 
They  sunk  like  lead,  they  sunk  beneath  the  sea. 

**  Oh,  who's  like  thee, thou  dreaded  Lord  of  Host ! 
Among  the  gods,  whom  all  the  nations  boast, 
Such^cts  of  wonder  and  of  strength. displays? 
Oh  great,  Oh  glorious  in  thine  holy  ways ! 
Deserving  praise,  and  that  thy  praise  appear 
In  signs  of  reverence,  and  sense  of  fear.       [hand, 
With  justice  arm'd,  thou  stretchedst  ou*-.  thine 
And  Earth  between  its  gaping  jaws  of  land 
Received  its  waters  of  the  parted  main. 
And  swallow'd  up  the  dark  Egyptian  train. 
With  mercy  rising  on  the  weaker  side. 
Thyself  became  the  rescued  people's  gnidel 
And  in  thy  stren«ith  they  pass'd  th^  amazing  road 
To  reach  thine  Holy  Mount,  thy  bless'd  abode. 
**  What  thou  hast  done  the  neighbouring  realms 
'  shall  hear. 
And  feel  the  strange  report  excite  their  fear. 
What  thou  bast  done  shall  Edom's  duke  amaze. 
And  moke  despair  on  Palfstina  seize; 
Shail  make  the  warlike  sons  of  Voab  shake. 
And  all  the  meltins  hearts  of  Canaan  weak. 
In  heavy  damps,  diflfus'd  on  every  breast, 
Shail  cofd  distrust  and  hopeless  tcrrour  rest,f  shown. 
The  matchless  greatness,  which  thine  hand  has 
ShaM  keep  their  kirtgdoms  as  unmov'd  as  stone. 
While  Jordan  stops  above, and  fails  below, 
Attd  all  thy  flock  across  the  chaouel  go. 


Thus  OQ  thy  Mercy's  sihrer-diiaiug  wJnf , 
Through  seas  and  streams  tbou  wdt  tlie  nfioc 
And  as  the  rooted  trees  aecnrely  stand,      [Jbriii 
So  firmly  plant  it  in  the  promis'd  land; 
Where  for  thyself  thou  wilt  a  place  prepan^ 
And  after-ages  will  thine  altar  rear. 
Their  reign  victorious  in  thy  sacred  seat. 
Oh,  Lord !  for  ever  and  for  ever  gresL 

"  Look  where  the  tyrant  was  bot  lately  seca, 
The  seas  gave  backward,  and  be  veo^Rvd  ia: 
In  yonder  gulph  with  haughty  pomp  he  «how^ 
Heremarch'd  his  horsemen,  there  his  dbMxv^n», 
And  when  our  God  restor'd  the  floods  agaia. 
Ah,  vainly  strong!  they  perisb'd  in  the  main; 
But  Israel  went  a  dry  surprising  way. 
Made  safe  by  miracles,  amidst  tiie  aeaJ* 

Here  ceas'd  the  song,  though  not  thePnpbei'f 

joy» 

Which  others  hands  and  others  tongues  eBp»?i 
For  still  the  lays,  with  warmth  divine  exprtst, 
Inflam'd  his  hearers  to  their  inmost  breast 
Then  Miriam's  notes  the  chorus  sweetly  raiff. 
And  Miriam's  timbrel  gives  new  life  to  praisb 
The  moving  sounds,  like  soft  delicioos  wind. 
That  breath'd  from  Paradise,  a  passage  find. 
Shed  sympathies  for  odours  as  they  rove. 
And  fan  the  risings  of  enkindled  love* 

O'er  ail  the  crowd  the  thought  inspiring  flev. 
The  women  follow'd,  with  their  timfanals  too, 
And  thus  Grom  Moses,  where  his  strains  sroK, 
They  ratch'd  a  raptnre,  to  perform  the  ckise. 

"  We'll  sing  to  God,  we'll  sing  the  songof  pisi^ 
To  God  triumphant  in  liis  wondrous  ways. 
To  God,  whose  glories  in  the  sens  excel. 
Where  the  proud  horse  and  prouder  rider  fell* 

Thus  Israel,  rapturM  with  the  pleasing  tbovf^ 
Of  freedom  wishM,  and  wonderfully  got. 
Made  cheerful  thanks  firom  ereiy  bank  resooo^ 
Express'd  by  songs,  improv'd  in  joy  by  soond. 
Oh,  sacred  Moses,  each  infusing  line. 
That  mov'd  their  gratitude,  was  part  of  tfaiae; 
And  still  .the  Christians  in  thy  numbcfs  viev. 
The  type  of  baptism,  and  of  Heaven  tooh. 
So  souls  from  water  rise  to  grace  bdow. 
So  saints  firom  toil  to  praise  and  glory  ga 

Oh,  grateful  Miriam,  in  thy  temper  wroog^ 
Too  warm  for  silence,  or  inventing  thonght; 
Thy  part  of  anthem  was  to  warble  o*er. 
In  nwtei  response  what  Moses  song  before. 
Thou  ledst  the  public  voict  to  join  his  hiys, 
And  words  redoubling,  welUradonbied  pcaise. 
Receive  thy,  title,  prophetess  was  thioie. 
When  here  thy  practice  sbaw*d  thy  fonn  dhrio^ 
The  spirit  thus  approv'd,  resign'd  in  will. 
The  church  bows  down,  and  hears  responses  *S- 

Nor  dightly  sufier  tuneful  Juhal's  name 
To  miss  his  place  among  the  sons  of  feme; 
Whose  sweet  infosions  could  of  old  inspire 
The  breathing  oigaas,  and  the  trembling  Ijre* 
Father  of  these  on  Earth,  whose  gentle  sool, 
By  such  engagements,  could  the  mind  contronli 
If  holy  verses  aiight  to  music  owe. 
Be  that  thy  large  account  of  thanks  bdow: 
Whilst,  then,  the  timbrels  lively  pleasure  g8t«» 
And,  now,  whilst  organs  sound  sedately  nsve> 

My  first  attempt  the  finish'd  course  conuaoid^ 
Now,  Fancy,  flag  not,  as  that  subject  ends. 
But,  clwrm'd  with  beauties  which  attend  thy  n?i 
Ascend  hannonious  in  the  next^say. 
So  flies  tbelark,  and  learn  from  her  to  flr; 
She  mounts,  she  warUea  no  tk«  wM  on  h^ 
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She  Iklls  from  iiience,  and  seems  to  drop  her  wing, 
But,  ere  she  lights  to  rest,  remounts  to  sing. 

It  is  not  far  the  days  have  roird  their  years 
B^brc  the  second  brightened  work  appears^ 
It  is  not  far,  alas!  the  faulty  cause, 
l^bichy  from  the  prophet,  sad  reflection  drews; 
Alas!  that  blessin^^s  in  possession  cloy. 
And  pc^evish  marmurs  are  preferr*d  to  joy; 
That  faLvour*d  Israel  could  be  faithless  still, 
Or  question  6od*s  protecting  power  or  will, 
Or  dread  devoted  Canaan's  warlike  men. 
And  lon^r  for  Egypt  and  their  bonds  again. 
Scarce  thrice  the  Sun,  since  hardened  Pharaoh  dy*d, 
As  bridegroooM  issue  forth  with  Grlittering  pride. 
Rejoicing  rose,  and  let  the  nation  see 
Three  shining  days  of  easy  liberty, 
Ere  the  mean  fears  of  want,  produced  within. 
Vain  tbought,  replenisb'd,  with  rebellious  sin. 

Oh  look  not,  Israel,  to  thy  former  way; 
God  cannot  fail ;  and  either  watt  or  pray. 
Within  the  borders  of  thy  promised  lands. 
Lot's  hapless  wife  a  strange  example  stands. 
She  torn'd  her  eyes,  and  felt  her  change  begin, 
And  wrath  as  fierce  may  meet  resembling  sin. 
Then  forward  move  thy  camp,  and  forward  still, 
And  let  sweet  Mercy  bend  thy  stnbbom  win. 
At  thy  complaint,  a  branch  in  Maodi  cast. 
With  sweetening  virtue  mends  the  water's  taste. 
At  thy  complaint,  the  labonring  tempest  sails, 
And  drives  before  a  wotidroos  shower  of  quails.  ' 
In  tender  grass  the  falling  manna  lies, 
And  Heaven  itself  the  want  of  bread  snpplies. 
The  rock  divided,  flows  upon  the  plain 
At  thy  complaint,  and  still  thou  wilt  complain. 
Ast  thus  employ'd,  thou  went  the  desert  through, 
I^!  Sinai  Momit  uprear'd  its  head  to  view. 
Thine  eyes  perceiv'd  the  daskly-rollmg  cloud, 
Thine  ears  the  tnraipet  rinrill,  the  thunder  loud, 
The  fbrky  lightning  shot  in  livid  gleam. 
The  smoke  arose,  the  mountain  all  a  flame 
Suak'd  to  the  depths,  and  work'd  with  signs  of 
While  God  descended  to  dispense  the  law.    [awe, 
Yft  neither  Mercy,  manifest  in  might, 
Kor  Power  in  terrours  could  preserve  thee  right. 
Pit^vok'd  with  crimes  of  such  an  heinous  kind. 
Almighty  Justice  sware  the  doom  design 'd. 
That  they  should  never  reaqh  the  promised  seat, 
Aad  Moses  greatly  mourns  their  hasten'd  fate. 

I'll' think  hhn  now  retired  to  pnWic  care. 
While  night  in  pitchy  plumes  slides  soft  in  air, 
ru  think  him  giving  what  the  guilty  sleep,  [weep. 
To  thoughts  where  sorrow  glides,  and  numbers 
Sad  thoughts  of  woes  that  reign  where  such  prevail. 
And  man's  short  life,  though  not  so  short  as  frail. 
Within  this  circle  fbr  his  inward  eyes, 
He  bids  the  fading  low  creation  rise. 
And  straight  the  train  of  mimic  senses  brings 
The  dnsky  shapes  of  transitory  things, 
Tlirongh  pensive  shades,  the  visions  seem  to  range, 
They  seem  to  flourish,  and  they  seem  to  change; 
A  Moon  decreasing  nms  the  silent  sky. 
And  sickly  birds  on  moulting  fieathen  fly ; 
Men  walking  count  their  days  of  blessing  o'er, » 
The  blessings  vani<ih,  and  the  tale's  no  more, 
f^till  hours  of  nightly  watches  steal  away, 
Bij?  waters  roll,  green  blades  of  grass  decay. 
Then  all  the  pensive  shades,  by  just  degrees, 
tJrow  faint  in  prospect,  and  go  off  with  these: 
But  while  th'  affecting  notions  pass  along, 
He  chooses  such  as  t?eit  adom  his  fong  j 


>  And  thus  with  God  the  rising  lays  began, 
God  ever  teigning,  God  compar»d  with  man : 
And  thus  they  move  to  man  beneath  his  rod, 
Man  deeply  sinning,  man  chastised  by  God. 

**  Oh  liord !  oh  Saviour !  though  thy  chosen  band 
Have  stay'd  like  strangers,  in  a  foreign  laud. 
Through  number'd  ages,  which  have  nm  their  race. 
Still  has  thy  mercy  been  our  dweWing-jilace, 
Before  the  most > exalted  dust  of  earth, 
The  stately  mountains  had  receive  a  birth, 
feefore  the  pillars  of  the  world  were  laid, 
Be/bre  the  habitable  parts  were  made; 
Thou  wert  their  God,  firom  thee  their  rise  they 
Thou  great  for  ages,  great  for  ever  too.        [drew, 
"  Man  (mortal  crejvture)  framed  to  feel  decays. 
Thine  unresisted  power  at  pleasure  sways ; 
Thou  say'st  return^  and  parting  souls  obey. 
Thou  say^st  relumy  and  bodies  fall  to  clay. 
For  what's  a  thousond  fleeting  years  with  thee  ? 
Or  time,  compar*d  with  long  eternity, 
Whose  wings  expanding  infinitely  vast 
O'erstretch  its  utmost  ends  of  first  and  last; 
Tis  like  those  houi^  that  lately  saw  the  Sun ; 
He  rose,  aod  set,  and  all  the  day  was  done: 
Op  like  the^ watches  which  dread  night  divide. 
And  while  we  slumber  unregarded  glide, 
AVhen  all  the  present  seems  a  thing  of  nought. 
And  pcist  and  future  close  to  waking  thought. 
As  raging  floods,  when  rivers  swell  with  rain, 
Bear  down  the  groves,  and  overflow  the  plain, 
So  swift  and  strong  thy  wondrous  might  appears. 
So  life  is  carried  down  the  rolling  years. 
As  heavy  sleep  pursues  the  day's  retreat. 
With  dark,  with  silent,  and  unactive  state. 
So  life's  attended-on  by  certain  doom. 
And  death's  their  rest ;  their  resting-place,  a  tomb. 
It  quickly  rises,  and  it  quickly  goes,  ^ 

And  youth  its  morning,  age  its  evening  shows. 
Thus  tender  blades  of  grass,  when  beams  diffuse. 
Rise  from  the  pressure  of  their  early  dews. 
Point  tow'rds  the  skies  their  elevated  spires. 
And  proudly  flourish  in  their  green  attires. 
But  soon  (ah  fading  state  of  things  below! ) 
The  scythe  destructive  mows  the  lovely  show. 
The  rising  Sun  thus  saw  their  glories  high; 
That  Sun  descended,  sees  their  glories  die. 

"  We  still  with  more  than  common  haste  of  fate 
Are  doom'd  to  perish,  in  thy  kindled  hate. 
Our  poblic  sins  fbr  public  justice  call,  [fidl; 

And  stand  like  marks,  on  which  thy  judgments 
Our  secret  sins,  that  folly  thought  concealed. 
Are  in  thy  light  for  punishment  reveal'd. 
Beneath  the  terrours  of  thy  wrath  divine 
Our  days  unmix'd  with  happiness  decline. 
Like  empty  stories,  tedious,  short,  and  vain. 
And  never,  never  more  recall'd  again. 
Yet  what  were  life,  if  to  the  longest  date. 
Which  we  have  nam'd  a  life,  we  backen'd  fate, 
Aks,  its  roost  computed  length  appears 
To  reach  the  Ihatts  but  of  aeventy  years. 
And  if  by  strength  to  fourscore  years  we  go. 
That  strength  is  labour^  and  that  labour  woe. 
Then  will  thy  tenn  expire,  and  thou  must  fly. 
Oh  man !  oh  cieatare  surely  bom  to  die ! 
But  who  regards  a  truth  so  throughly  known? 
Who  dreads  a  wrath  so  manifestly  shown? 
Who  seems  to  fear  it,  though  the  danger  vies 
With  any  pitch  to  which  our  fear  can  rise: 
O  teach  ns  so  to  number  all  our  days, 
That  these  r?dectioa«  may  correct  our  ways. 
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That  these  may  leqd  us  from  delusive  dreams 
Tu  walk  in  heavenly  wisdom's  golden  beams. 

"  Return,  oh  Lord:  how  long  shall  Israel  sin? 
Jlotv  long  thine  anger  be  preserved  within? 
Before  our  time's  irrevocably  past, 
Be  kind,  be  gracious,  and  return  at  last, 
I^et  favour  soon  dispensed  our  souls  employ. 
And  still  rcmeiuber'd  favour  live  In  joy. 
Send  years  of  comforts  for  our  years  of  woes. 
Send  these  at  least  of  equal  length  with  those» 
Shine  on  thy  flock,  and  on  their  offspring  shiue, 
With  tender  mercy  (sweetest  act  divine) 
Bright  rays  of  mtgesty  serenely  shed 
To  rest  in  glories  on  the  nation's  bead. 
Our  future  d^ds  with  approbation  bless, 
'And  in  the  giving  them  give  us  success.*' 

Thus  with  forgiveness  earnestly  desir'd. 
Thus  in  the  raptui-es  of  a  bliss  required. 
The  man  of  God  concludes  his  sacred  strain. 
Now  sit  and  see  the  subject  one?  again; 
See  ghastly  l)eath>  where  deserts  all  around 
Spread  foith  the  barren  undelightful  ground: 
There  stalks  the  silent  melancholy  shade, 
Ilis  naked  bones  reclining  on  a  spade; 
And  thrice  the  spade  with  solemn  sadness  heavts* 
And  thrice  earth  opens  in  the  form  of  graves. 
His  gates  of  darkness  gape,  to  take  him  in ; 
And  where  he  soon  would  sink,  he's  push'd  by  sin. 

Poor  mortais !  here  your  common  picture  know. 
And  whh  yourselves  in  tBis  acquaiuted  grow, 
Through  life,  with  airy,  thoughtless  pride  you 
And  vainly  glitter  in  the  sphere  of  change,  [range, 
A  sphere  where  all  things  but  for  time  remain. 
Where  no  fixM  stars  with  endless  glory  reign. 
But  meteors  only,  short-liv'd  meteors  rise. 
To  shine,  shoot  down,  and  die  beneath  the  skies. 

Thci-e  is  an  hour,  ah!  who  that  hour  attends? 
When  man,  the  gilded  vanity,  descends; 
When  foreign  force,  or  waste  of  inward  heat. 
Constrain  the  soul  to  leave  its  ancient  seat; 
When  banish'd  beauty  from  her  empire  flies. 
And  with  a  languish  leaves  the  sparkling  eyes; 
When  softening  music  and  persuasion  fail. 
And  all  the  charms  that  in  the  tongue  prevail; 
When  spirits  stop  their  course,  when  nerves  nn- 
And  outward  action  and  perception  cease;  [brace^ 
rris  then  the  poor  deform'd  remains  shall  be 
That  niaked  skeleton  we  seem'd  to  see.         [bliss, 

Make  this  thy  mirror,  if  thc-u  would*8t  have 
Ko  flattering  image  shows  itself  in  this; 
But  such  as  lays  the  lofty  looks  of  pride. 
And  makes  cool  thought  in  humble  channel  glide; 
But  such  as  clears  the  ohcats  of  Errour's  den. 
Whence  magic  mists  surround  the  souls  of  men; 
Whenpe  self-delusion's  trains  adorn  their  flight. 
As  snow's  £sir  feathers  fleet  to  darken  sij^ht; 
Then  rest,  and  in  the  work  of  fancy  spread. 
To  gay-wav'd  plumes  for  every  mortal's  head. 
These  empty  forms,  when  deatli  appears,  disperse, 
Or  melt  in  tears,  upon  its  mournful  hearse; 
The  sad  reflection  forces  men  to  know. 
Life  surely  sails  and  swiftly  flies  below. 
Oh,  lest  tliy  folly  lose  the  profit  sought. 
Oh  never  touch  it  with  a  glancing  thought. 
As  men  to  glasses  come,  and  straight  withdraw. 
And  straight  forget  what  sort  of  face  they  saw: 
But  fix,  intently  fix,  thine  haward  eyes. 
And  in  the  strength  of  this  great  truth  be  wise* 
If  on  the  globe's  dim  side  our  senses  stray, 
I^ot  us'd  to  perfect  light,  w«  think  it  day : 


Death  seems  long  sleep ;  and  hopes  of  bctvpslt 
Deceitful  wishes,  big  with  distantdreams;  [bcaoij, 
But  if  our  reason  purge  the  carnal  sight. 
And  place  its  objects  in  their  juster  light,  [more, 
We  change  the  side,  from  dreams  on  Karth  ve 
And  wake  throtigh  death,  to  rising  life  above. 

Here  o'er  my  soul  a  solemn  silence  reigns, 
Preparing  thought  for  new  celestial  strain». 
The  former  vanish  off,  the  new  begin. 
The  solemn  silence  stands  like  night  between. 
In  whose  dark  bosom  day  departing  lies, 
And  day  succeeding  takes  a  lovely  rise. 
But  though  the  song  be  chang'd,  be  still  the  Same, 
And  still  the  propl^et,  in  my  lines  the  same; 
With  care  renew'd,  upon  the  children  dwell, 
Whose  sinful  fethers  in  the  desert  fi;U, 
With  care  renew'd,  if  any  care  can  do. 
Ah  1  lest  they  sin,  and  lest  they  perish  toa 

Go  seek  for  Moses  at  yon  sacred  tent. 
On  which  the  Presence  makes  a  brif^t  descent 
Behold  the  cloud,  with  radiant  glory  fair. 
Like  a  wreath'd  pillar,  curl  itself  in  air ! 
Behold  it  hovering  just  above  the  door. 
And  Moses  meekly  kneeling  on  the  floor. 
But  if  the  gazing  turn  thy  edge  of  sight. 
And  darkness  spring  from  unsupported  light, 
Then  changethesense,  be  sight  in  hearingdrovnM, 
While  these  strange  accents  from  the  vision  sound: 

"  The  time,  my  servant,  is  approaching  oigh, 
When  thou  shalt  gather'd  with  thy  fiithers  lie, 
And  soon  thy  nation,  quite  forgetful  grown 
Of  all  the  glories  which  mine  arm  has  shown, 
Shall  through  my  covenant  perversely  break. 
Despise  my  worship,  and  my  name  forsake. 
By  customs  conquer'd,  where  to  rule  they  ph 
And  serving  gods  that  can't  protect  their  foe. 
Displeas'd  at  this,  Pll  turn  my  &ce  aside 
Till  sharp  Affliction'f  rod  reduce  their  pride; 
TiU,  brought  to  better  mind,  they  secJE  relief. 
By  good  confessions  in  the  midst  of  griel 
Then  write  thy  song,  to  stand  a  witness  still 
Of  &vours  past,  and  of  my  future  will. 
For  I  their  vain  conceits  before  diaoera. 
Then  write  thy  song  which  Israel's  sonssfaall  lesn."* 

As  thus  the  wondrous  voice  its  charge  repests, 
The  prophet  musing  deepi  within  repeats, 
He  seems  to  feel  it  oo  a  streaming  ray. 
Pierce  through  the  soul  enlightening  all  its  va7' 
And  much  obedient  will,  and  free  desire. 
And  much  bis  love  of  Jacob's  seed  inspire ; 
And  much,  oh !  much  above  the  warmth  of  tbosr, 
The  sacred  spirit  in  his  bosom  glows. 
Majestic  Notion  seems  decrees  to  nod. 
And  holy  Transport  speaks  the  words  of  God. 

He  now  returns,  the  finish'd  roll  he  brings, 
Enrich'd  with  strains  of  past  and  future  tbiop; 
The  priests  in  order  to  the  tent  repair, 
The  gather'd  Tribes  attend  the  elders  there: 
Oh!  sacred  Mercy's  inexhausted  store! 
Shall  these  have  warning  of  their  faults  before, 
Shall  these  be  told  the  recompenses  due, 
Shall  Heaven  and  Earth  be  call'd  to  witness  too! 
Tl^n  still  the  tumult,  if  it  will  be  so, 
Let  fear,  to  lose  a  word,  its  caution  show; 
Let  close  attention  in  dead  calm  appear, 
And  sofUy,  softly  steal  with  silence  near; 
While  Moses,  rsus'd  above  the  listening  throng* 
Pronounces  thus  in  all  their  ears  the  song '• 

"  Hear,  oh  ye  Heavens,  Creation's  lofty  aho»» 
Hear,  oht|iott  HeaTen-e&compass'd  E»rt*»  ^"^^ 
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A9  mhrer  showers  of  gently  dropping  rain. 
As  honey  dews  distillinff  on  the  plain. 
As  rain,  as  dews,  for  tender  grass  designed. 
So  shall  my  speeches  sink  within  the  mind. 
So  sweetly  turn  the  soul*9  enlivening  food. 
So  fill  and  cherish  hopeful  seeds  of  good, 
For  now  my  numbefs  to  the  world  abroad 
Will  loediy  celebrate  the  name  of  God. 

**  Ascribe,  thou  nation,  every  favoured  tribe, 
Excelling  jurreatness  to  the  Lord  ascribe. 
The  JLonI !  the  rock  on  whom  we  safely  trust, 
"Whose  work  is  perfect,  and  whose  ways  are  just; 
The  Lord  !  whose  promise  stands  for  ever  true ; 
The  Lord !  most  righteous,  and  most  holy  too, 
'•  Ah,  worse  election  !  Ah,  the  bonds  of  sin  ! 
Thoy  choose  themselves,  to  take  corruption  in. 
They  stain  their  souls  with  Vice's  deepest  blots. 
When  only  frailties  are  his  children's  spots*' 
Their  thoughts,  words,  actions,  all  are  run  astray, 
And  none  more  crooked,  more  perverse,  than  they. 

•*  Say,  rebel  nation,  and  unwisely  light. 
Say,  will  thy  folly  thus  the  Lord  requite? 
Or  is  he  not  the  God  who  made  thee  free, 
Whose  mercy  purchasM  and  established  thee  ? 
Remember  well  the  wondrous  days  of  old. 
The  years  of  ages  long  before  thee  told, 
A»k  alt  thy  fathers,  who  the  truth  will -show, 
Or  ask  thine  elders,  (or  thine  elders  know. 

"  When  the  Most  High  with  sceptre  pointed 
down, 
I*escrib*d  the  realms  of  each  beginning  crown. 
When  Adam's  offspring,  providential  care. 
To  people  coontries,  scattered  here  and  there. 
He  to  the  limits  of  their  lands  confln'd, 
That  fovourM  Israel  has  its  part  assigned. 
For  Israel  is  the  Lord's,  and  gains  the  place 
Reserv*d  for  those,  whom  he  would  choose  to  grace. 

"  Him  in  the  desert,  him  his  mercy  found. 
Where  Famine    dwells   and   howling  dcafs  the 

groand. 
Where  dread  is  felt  by  savage  noise  incrcast. 
Where  Solitude  erects  its  seat  on  waste: 
And  there  he  led  hhn,  and  he  tiught  him  there, 
And  safely  kept  him  with  a  watchful  care; 
The  tender  apples  of  our  necdfiil  eye, 
Not  more  In  guard,  nor  more  securely  lie, 

*'  And  as  an  eagle,  that  attempts  to  bring 
Her  unexperienced  young  to  trust  the  wing. 
Stirs  up  her  neat,  ami  flutti^rs  o'er  their  heads. 
And  all  the  forces  of  her  pinions  spreads, 
And  takes-and  bears  them  on  her  plumes  above, 
To  give  peculiar  proof  of  royal  love ; 
»T  was  so  the  Lonl,  the  gracious  Lord  alone, 
With  kindness  mo^t  peculiar,  led  his  own; 
As  no  strange  god  concurred  to  make  him  free, 
So  none  haa  power  to  lead  him  through  but  he. 
To  lands  excelling  lands  and  planted  high, 
That  boasts  the  kindest  influencing  sky. 
He  brought,  he  bore  hhn,  on  the  wings  of  Grace, 
To  taste  the  plenties  of  the  ground's  increase ; 
Sweet  dropping  honey  from  the  rocky  soil. 
From  flmty  rooks  the  smoiithly  flowing  oil, 
The  gilded  butter  from  the  stately  kini*, 
the  milk  with  which  the  duggs  of  sheep  decline, 
The  marrow  fatness  of  the  tender  lambs. 
The  bulky  breed  of  Basan's  goats  and  rams : 
The  finest  flowery  wheat  that  crowns  the  plain 
I>iste»ds  its  husk,  and  loads  the  blade  with  grain, 
>And  still  he  drank,  from  ripe  delicious  heaps 
Of  qlusterf  prewM,  th«  purest  blood  of  f  rafKrs. 


But  thou  art  wanton,  fat,  and  kickcst  now. 
Oh,  well  directed,  oh,  Jeshuron  thou : 
Thou  soon  wert  fit,  tliy  sides  were  thickly  grown. 
Thy  fatuess  deeply  cover'd  every  bone; 
Then  wanton  fulness  vain  oblivion  brought. 
And  God,  that  made  and  sav'd  thee,  was  forgot; 
While  gods  of  foreign  lands,  and  rites  nbhorr'd. 
To  Jealousies  and  anger  mov'd  the  Lord;. 
While  gods  thy  fathers 'never  knew  were  own'd, 
And  flends  themselves  with  sacrihce  atonM. 
Oh !  fools,  unmindful  whence  your  ordcr'd  frame, 
And  whence  your  life-infusing  spirit  came; 
Such  strange  corruptions  could  his^ate  p.'ovoke, 
And  thus  their  fate  his  indighdtion  spol.e : 

"  It  is  decreed.  Til  hide  my  face,  and  ses, 
When  I  forsake  them,  what  their  end  shall  be; 
For  they  *re  a  froward,  very  froward  train, 
They  promise  duty,  but  return  disdain. 
Within  my  soul  they  've  rais'd  a  jealous  flame. 
By  new-nam'd  gods,  and  only  gods  in  name; 
They  make  the  burnings  of  my  anger  glow, 
By  guilty  vanity's  displeasing  show ; 
Pll  also  teach  their  jealousy  to  fret. 
At  such  as  are  not  form*d  a  people  yet, 
Pll  make  their  anger  vex  their  inward  breast. 
When  such  as  have  not  known  my  laws  are  blest. 
A  fire,  a  fire  that  nothing  can  assuage. 
Is  kindled  in  the  fierceness  of  my  rage, 
To  bum  the  depths,  consume  the  land's  increase. 
And  on  the  mountains'  strong  foundations  seize« 
Thick  heaps  of  mischief  on  their  heads  I  send. 
And  all  mine  arrows,  wing'd  with  fury,  spend  ; 
Slow-parching  death,  and  pestilential  beat. 
Shall  bring  the  bitter  pangs  of  lingering  fieite. 
The  teeth  of  beasts  shall  swift  destruction  bring. 
The  serpents  wound  them  with  invenom'd  stingy 
The  sword  without,  and  dread  within,  consume 
The  youth  and  virgin,  in  their  lovely  bloom. 
Weak  tender  infancy,  by  suckling  fed. 
And  helpless  age,  with  hoary  frosted  head. 
1  said  I'd  scatter  all  the  sinful  race,  * 
I  said  rd  make  its  mere  remembrance  cease. 
But  that  I  fear'd  the  foe's  unruly  pride, 
Their  glory  vaunted,  and  their  power  deny'd, 
Whi  le  thus  they  boast  our  sirm  has  shown  us  brave^ 
And  God  did  nothing,  for  he  could  not  save. 
So  fond  their  thoughts  are,  so  remote  of  sense. 
And  blind  in  every  course  of  Providence. 
O  did  they  know  to  what  my  judgments  tend  ? 
O  would  they  ponder  on  their  latter  end  ! 
They  soon  would  find,  that  when  upon  the  field 
One  makes  a  thousand,  two,  ten  thousand  yield* 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  has  sold  a  rebel  state 
And  sure  inclos'd  it  in  the  nets  of  Fate, 
For  what's  another's  rock  compar'd  with  ours. 
Let  them  be  judges  that  have  prov'd  their  power^ 
That  on  their  own  have  vainly  call'd  for  aid. 
While  oura  to  freedom  and  to  glory  led. 
Their  vine,  Indeed,  may  seem  to  flourish  fiur^ 
But  yet  it  grow:«  in  3odom's  tainted  air, 
it  sucks  corruption  fix>m  Gomorrah's  fields. 
And  gails  for  grapes  in  bitter  clusters  yields. 
And  poison  sheds  for  wine,  like  that  which  < 
From  asps,  and  dragons  death-infected  gams. 
And  are  not  these  their  hateful  sins  reveal'd^ 
And  in  my  treasures  for  my  justice  seal'd  ? 
To  me  the  province  of  revenge  belongs, 
To  me  the  certain  recompense  of  wrongs. 
Their  feet  shall  totter  in  appointed  tiii[ie» 
And  thrcatenipg  danger  orertake  their  crime; 
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For,  wingM  with  feather'd  haste,  the  miuutes  fly     I 

To  bring  those  things  that  must  aflSict  them  nigh,  ] 

The  Lord  will  judge  his  own,  and  bring  them  low. 

And  then  repent^  and  tuni  upon  the  foe. 

And  when  the  judgments  from  his  own  remove 

Will  thus  the  foe  convincingly  reprove : 

Where  are  the  gods,  the  rock,  to  whom  in  vain 

Your  ofibrings  have  been  made,  your  victims  slain  ? 

Let  them  arise,  let  them  afibrd  their  aid, 

And  with  protection's  shield  surround  your  head. 

Know  then  your  Maker,  I  the  lyord  am  be, 

Nor  ever  was  there  any  god  with  me, 

And  death,  or  life,  or  wounds,  or  health,  I  give, 

Nor  can  another  from  my  power  reprieve. 

With  solemn  state  1  lift  my  arm  on  high. 

Above  the  glories  of  the  lofty  sky: 

And  by  myself  majestically  swear, 

I  live  for  ever,  and  for, ever  there. 

If  in  my  rage  th<i  glittering  sword  I  whet ; 

And,  sternly  sitting,  take  the  judgment-seat, 

My  just  awarding  sentence  dooms  my  foe, 

And  vengeance  wields  the  blade,  and  gives  the 

And  deep  in  flesh  the  blade  of  fury  bites,     [blow, 

And  deadly  deep  my  bciirded  arrow  lights, 

And  both  grow  drunk  with  blood  defil'd  in  sin, 

"\Mien  executions  of  revenge  begin. 

"  Ttien  let  his  nation  in  a  common  voice, 
And  with  his  nation  let  the  world  rejoice : 
For  whether  he  for  crimes  or  trials  spill 
His  sen'ants  blood,  he  will  avenge  it  still ; 
He  Ml  break  the  troops,  he  »11  scatter  them  afar,    ' 
Who  vex  our  realm  with  desolating  war. 
And  on  the  favoured  tribes,  and  on  the  land. 
Shed  victories  and  peace,  from  Mercy's  hand." 

Here  ceas'd  the  song,  and  Israel  look'd  behind. 
And  gaz'd  before,  with  unconfining  mind. 
And  fixM  in  silence  and  amazement  saw 
The  strokes  of  all  their  state  beneath  the  law. 
Their  recollection  does  its  light  present 
To'show^  the  mountain  bless'd  by  God'a  descent. 
To  show  their  wanderings,  their  unfix'd  abode. 
And  all  their  guidance  in  the  desert  road. 
Then  where  the  beams  of  recollection  go 
To  leave  the  fancy  dispossessed  of  show. 
The  fairer  light  of  prophecy's  begun, 
Which,  opening  future  days,  supplies  their  Sun, 
By  such  a  Suu  (and  £ancy  needs  no  more) 
They  see  the  coming  times,  and  walk  them  o'er. 
And  now  they  gain  that  rest  their  travail  sought, 
Now  milk  and  honey  stream  along  the  thought. 
Anon  they  feel  their  souls  the  blessing  cloy, 
And  God's  forgot  in  full  eycess  of  joy. 
And  oft  they  sin,  and  oft  his  anger  burns. 
And  every  nation's  made  their  scourge  by  turns. 
Till,  oft  repenting,  they  convert  to  God, 
And  he,  repenting  too,  destroys  the  rod. 

O  nation  timely  warn'd  in  sacred  strain, 
O  never  let  thy  Moses  sing  in  vain! 
]>are  to  be  good,  and  happiness  prolong. 
Or,  if  thy  folly  will  fulfil  the.  song. 
At  least  be  found  the  seldomer  in  ill. 
And  still  repent,  and  soon  repent  thee  still  j 
When  such  fair  paths  thou  shalt  avoid  to  tread. 
Thy  blood  will  rest  upon  thy  sinfnl  head ; 
Thy  crime,  by  lasting,  will  secure  thy  foe. 
The  gracious  warning  to  the  Gentiles  go,  * 
And  all  the  world,  that 's  call'd  to  witness  here, 
Convinc'd  by  thine  example,  learn  to  fear. 
The  Gentile  world,  a  mystic  Israel  grown, 
WUl  Id  thy  first  condition  find  their  own. 


A  God's  descent,  a  pilgrimage  below. 
And  promis'd  rest  where  living  waters  flow. 
They'll  see  the  pen  describe  in  every  trace 
The  frowns  of  Anger,  or  the  smiles  of  Grace ; 
Why  Mercy  turns  aside,  and  leaves  to  shine. 
What  cause  provokes  the  Jealousy  divine! 
Why  Justice  kindles  dire  avenging  flames. 
What  endless  Power  the  lifted  arm  proclaims ; 
Why  Mercy  shines  again  with  cheerful  ray. 
And  Glory  double-gilds  the  lightsome  day. 
Though  nations  change,  and  Israel's  empire  dies, 
Yet  still  the  case  on  Earth  again  may  rise ; 
Eternal  Providence  its  rule  retains. 
And  still  preserves,  and  still  applies  the  strains. 

'Twas  such  a  gift,  the  prophet's  sacred  pes. 
On  his  departure,  left  the  sons  of  men  ; 
Thus  he,  and  thus  the  swan  her  breath  reugns, 
(Within  the  beauty  of  poetic  lines,) 
He  white  with  innocence,  his  figure  she. 
And  both  harmonious,  but  the  sweeter  he. 
Death  learns  to  chann,  and,  while  it  leads  to  bliss. 
Has  found  a  lovely  circumstance  in  this. 
To  suit  the  meekest  turn  of  easy  mind. 
And  actions  cheerful  in  an  air  resigned. 

Thou  flock,  whom  Moses  to  thy  freedom  led. 
How  wilt  thou  lay  the  veuerable  dead  ? 
Go  (if  thy  fathers  taught  a  work  they  knew) 
Go  build  a  pyramid  to  Glory  due. 
Square  the  broad  base,  with  sloping  sides  arise. 
And  let  the  point  diminish  in  the  skies. 
There  leave  the  corpse,  impending  o'er  his  hgad 
The  wand  whose  motion  winds  and  waves  obty'<i. 
On  sable  banners  to  the  sight  describe 
The  painted^ arms  of  every  mourning  tribe. 
And  thus  may  public  grief  adorn  the  tomb. 
Deep-streaming  downwards  through  the  vaulted 
On  the  black  stone  a  fair  inscription  raise,  [room. 
That  sums  his  government  to  speak  bis  praise. 
And  may  the  style  as  brightly  worth  proclaim 
As  if  affection,  with  a  pointed  beam, 
Engrav'd  or  fir'd  the  words,  or  honour  doe 
Bad  witli  itself  inlaid  the  tablet  throuf^. 

But  stop  the  pomp  that  is  not  man's  to  pay. 
For  God  will  grace  him  in  a  nobler  way. 
Mine  eyes  perceive  an  ori)  of  heavenly  stati?, 
With  splendid  forms  and  light  serene  replete; 
I  hear  the  sound  of  fluttering  wings  in  air, 
I  hear  the  tuneful  tongues  of  angels  there:' 
They  fly,  they  bear,  they  rest  on  Nebo's  head. 
And  in  thick  glory  wrap  the  reverend  dead ; 
This  errand  crowns  his  songs,  and  tends  to  prove 
His  near  communion  with  the  quire  above. 
Now  swiftly  down  the  steepy  mount  they  go, 
Now  swiftly  glides  their  shining  orb  beloi][t 
And  now  moves  oflf,  where  rising  grounds  deny 
To  spread  their  valley  to  the  distant  eye. 
Ye  bless'd  inhabitants  of  glittering  air, 
You've  borne  the  prophet,  but  we  know  not  where. 
Perhaps,  lest  Israel,  over-fondly  led. 
In  rating  worth  when  envy  leaves  the  dead, 
Might  plant  a  grove,  invent  new  rites  divine. 
Make  him  their  idol,  and  his  grave  their  shrine. 
But  what  disorder  ?  what  repels  th«4ight? 
And  ere  its  season  forces  on  the  night  ? 
Why  sweep  the  spectres  o'er  the  blasted  graawl? 
What  shakes   the   mount  with    hoBow-roarin? 
Hell  rolls  beneath  it,  Terrour  stalks  before  [souud? 
With  shrieks  and  groan^,  and  Horrour  burst*  a 
And  Satan  rises  in  infernal  state,  [doot', 
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A.  darkening  ^«poar  with  snlpbureous  8team» 
in  pitchy  curlings  edg>d  by  millen  flame, 
And  fram'd  a  chariot  for  the  dreadful  fonn, 
X>TiTes  whirling  np  on  mad  Confusion*8  storm. 

Then  fiercely  burning  where  the  prophet  dy^, 
"  Nor  shall  thy  nation  'scape  my  wrath,*'  he 

cry'd; 
'*  This  corpse  Pit  enter  and  thy  flock  mislead, 
And  all  thy  miracles  my  lies  shall  aid. 
Sut  where? — He's  gone,  and,  by  the  scented  sky, 
*r*be  favourite  courtiers  have  been  lately  nigh ; ' 
Oh,  slow  to  business,  curs'd  in  mischief^s  hour. 
Trace  on  their  odours,  and  if  Hell  has  power** — 
Tliisaaid,  with  spite  and  with  a  bent  for  ill, 
He  shot  with  fury  firom  the  trembling  hiU. 
^  In  Tain,  proud  fiend,  thy  threats  are  half  ex- 
prest  * 
And  half  lie  choakiag  in  thy  scornful  breait. 
Mis  shining  bearers  have  performed  their  rite, 
A  nd  laid  him  softly  down  in  shades  of  night, 
A  warrior  heads  the  band,  great  Michael  he, 
Renowned  for  victories  in  wars  with  thee, 
A  sword  of  flame  to  stop  thy  course  he  bears, 
N'or  has  thy  rage  avaiPd,  nor  can  thy  snares ; 
**  The  Lord  rebuke  thy  pride !"  he  meekly  cries : 
Tbe  Lord  has  heard  him,  and  thy  prqiect  dies. 

Here  Moses  leaves  my  song,  the  tribes  retire, 
Tlie  desert  flies,  and  forty  years  expire ; 
And  now,  my  Fancy,  for  a  while  be  still. 
And  think  of  coming  down  from  Nebo's  hill. 
Go  search  among  thy  forms,  and  thenc*  prepare 
A  cloud  in  folds  of  soft  sarrounding  air! 
-   Go  find  a  breeze  to  lift  thy  cloud  on  high, 
■    To  waft  thee  gently-rockM  in  open  sky. 
Then  stealing  back  to  leave  a  silent  calm, 
And  thee  reposing  in  a  grove  of  palm, ' 
Tbe  place  will  suit  my  next  succeeding  strain. 
And  Pit  awake  thee  soon  to  sing  again. 

DEBORAH. 

Time,  sire  of  years,  unfold  thy  leaf  anew. 
And  still  the  past  recall  to  present  view. 
Spread  forth  thy  circles,  swiftly  gaze  them  o*er, 
Bat  where  an  action*s  nobly  sung  before, 
Tliere  stop  and  stay  for  me,  whose  thoughts  de- 
sign 
To  make  another's  song  resound  in  mine. 
Pass  where  the  priest's  procession  bore  the  law. 
When  Jordan's  parted  waters  fix'd  with  ane, 
While  Israel  march'd  upon  the  naked  sand, 
Adroir'd  the  wonder,  and  obtain'd  the  land ; 
Slide  through  the  numerousfates  of  Canaan's  kings, 
While  conquests  rode  on  Expedition's  wings, 
Glance  over  Israel  at  a  single  view. 
In  bondage  oft  and  oft  unbound  anew. 
Till  Jabin  rise,  and  Deborah  stand  enroU'd, 
Upon  the  gilded  leaf's  revolving  fold. 

Ob,  king  subdued !  oh,  woman  bom  to  fame ! 
Ob,  wake,  my  Fancy,  for  the  glorious  theme ; 
Oh,  wake,  my  Fancy,  with  the  sense  of  praise, 
Oh,  wake  with  warblings  of  triumphant  lays. 
The  land  you  rise-in  sultry  Suns  invade ; 
But,  when  you  rise  to  sing,  you  Ul  find  a  shade. 
Those  treen  in  order,  and  with  verdure  crown'd, 
The  sacred  prophetess's  tent  surround. 
And  that  fair  palm  a  fVont  exactly  placed, 
That  overtops  and  overspreads  the  rest, 
Nfar  the  firm  root  a  mossy  bank  supports. 
Where  Justice  opens  unocpenaive  courti: 


There  Dd)oiah  tits,  the  willing  tribes  repair, 
Kefer  their  causes,  and  she  judges  there; 
Kor  needs  k  guard  to^nng  her  subjects  in. 
Each  Grace, each  Virtue,  proves  a  guard  unseen; 
Nor  wants  the  penalties  enforcing  law. 
While  great  Opinion  gives  effect ual  awe. 

Now  twenty  years,  that  roll'd  in  heavy  pain, 
Saw  Jabin  gall  tbem  with  Oppression's  chain, 
\Vben  she,  submissive  to  divine  command, 
Proclaims  a  war  for  freedom  o'er  the  land, 
And  bids  young  Barack  with  those  men  descend. 
Whom  in  tbe  mountains  lie  for  battle  train'd. 
**  Go,"  says  the  prophip tess,  "  thy  foes  assail. 
Go  make  ten  thousand  over  all  prevail: 
Make  Jabin's  captains  feel  thine  edged  sword. 
Make  all  his  army,  God  has  spoke  the  word. 
He,  fit  for  war,  and  Israel's  hope  in  sight. 
Yet  doubts  the  nwnbers,  and  by  that  the  fight;** 
Then  thus  replies  with  wish  to  stand  secure, 
Or  eager  thought  to  know  the  conquest  sure  ; 
"  Belov*d  of  God,  lend  thou  thy  presence  too. 
And  I  with  gladness  lead  th*  appointed  few; 
But,  if  thou  wilt  not,  let  thy  son  deny. 
For  what's  ten  thousand  men,  or  what  am  I  ?'^ 
**  If  so,"  she  cries,  "  a  share  of  toil  be  mine. 
Another  share,  and  some  dishonour  thine; 
For  God,  to  punish  doubt,  resolves  to  show 
That  lets  than  numbers  can  suppress  his  foe; 
You'll  move  to  conquer,  and  the  foes  to  yield. 
But  His  a  woman's  act  secures  the  fieW." 

Now  seem  the  warriors  in  their  ranks  assi^M, 
Now  furling  banners  flutter  In  the  wind: 
Her  words  encouraire,  and  his  actions  lead, 
Hope  spurs  them  forward.  Valour  draws  the-  blado ; 
And  Freedom,  like  a  fair  reward  for  all. 
Stands  reaching  forth  her  hands,  and  seems  to  call, 

On  t'other  side,  and  almost  o'er  the  plain. 
Proud  Sisera,  Jabin's  captain,  brings  bis  men, 
As  thick  as  locusts  on  the  vintage  fly. 
As  thick  as  scatter'd  leaves  in  Autumn  lie. 
Bold  with  success  against  a  nation  try*d, 
And  proud  of  numbers,  and  secure  in  pride. 

Now  sounds  the  trumpet,  now  my  fiauicy  warms. 
And  now  methinks  I  tiew  their  toils  in  arm«. 
The  lively  phantoms  tread  my  boundless  mind. 
And  no  fkint  colours  or  *weak  strokes  design'd: 
See  where  in  distant  conquest  from  afar. 
The  pointed  arrows  bring  the  wounds  of  war; 
See  where  the  lines  with  closer  force  engage,  ' 

And  thrust  the  spear,  and  whirl  the  sword  of  rage; 
Here  break  the  files,  and  vainly  strive  to  clo^r. 
There  on  their  own  repell'd,  assist  their  foes. 
Here  Deborah  calls,  and  Jabin's  soldiers  fly. 
There  Barack  flghts,  and  Jabin's  soldiers  die. 
But  now  nine  hundred  cjiariots  roll  along. 
Expert  their  gniders,  and  their  horses  strong; 
And  Terrour,  rattling  iu  their  fierce  array, 
Bears  down  on  Israel  to  restore  the  day. 
Oh,  Lord  of  battle,  oh,  the  danger's  near! 
Assist  thine  Israel,  or  they  perish  here. 
How  swift  is  Mercy's  aid,  behold  it  fly 
On  joshing  tempests  through  the  troubled  sky; 
With  dashing  rain,  with  pelting  hail  they  blow, 
And  sharply  drive  them  on  the  facing  foe. 
Thus  Uess'd  with  help,  and  only  touch'd  behind, 
The  favourite  nation  presses  in  the  wind, 
fiut  heat  of  action  now  disturbs  the  sight. 
And  wild  confusion  mingles  all  the  fight; 
Cold-whistling  winds,  and  shrieks  of  dying  men. 
And  groam  and  armour,  sound  in  aU  the  plain*     - 
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The  bands  of  CauiiBn  fate  h«  longer  dare. 
Oppressed  by  weather  and  dertroy'd  by  war; 
And,  from  his  chariot  whenae  he  nil'd  the  fight. 
Their  haughty  leader  leaps  ta  join  the  flighty 
Sec  where  he  flies,  and  see  the  victor  near; 
See  rapid  Conquest  in  pursuit  of  Fear. 
See,  see,  they  both  make  off,  the  work  is  o'er. 
And  Fancy  cleared  of  vision  as  before. 
Thus  (if  the  mind  of  man  may  seem  to  move 
Witli  some  resombianre  of  the  skies  above) 
When  wars  are  gathering  in  our  hearts  below^ 
We  We  seen  their  battles  in  etherial  show: 
The  long  distended  tracts  of  opening:  sky, 
The  phantoms  azure  field  of  fight  supply ; 
The  whitish  clouds  an  argent  armour  yield, 
A  radiant  blazon  gilds  their  argent  shield ; 
Young  glittering  comets  point  the  levelPd  spear, 
Wiiich  for  their  pennons  hang  their  flaming  hair. 
And  o*er  the  helms  for  gallant  Glory  drest 
Sit  curls  of  air,  and  nod  upon  the  crest. 
ThusarmM,  they  seem  to  march,  and  seem  to  fight, 
And  seeming  wounds  of  death  delude  the  sight, 
The  ruddy  thunder-clouds  look  stained  with  gore. 
And  for  the  din  of  war  within  they  roar. 
Then  flies  aside,  and  tlien  aside  pursues, 
Till  in  their  motion  all  their  shapes  they  loose, 
Bispersin.'  air  concludes  the  mimic  scene, 
The  sky  shuts  up,  and  swiftly  clears  again. 

But  does  tlicir  Sisera  share  the  common  fate, 
Or  mourn  his  humbled  pride  in  dark  retreat? 
With  such  inquiry  near  the  paim  repair. 
Victorious  Honour  knows  and  tells  it  there. 

To  that  fair  type  of  Israel's  late  success^ 
Which  nobly  rises  as  its  weights  depress, 
To  that  fair  type  returns  the  joyful  band, 
Whose  cotu^ge  rose  to  free  their  groaning  land; 
There  stands  the  leader  in  the  pomp  of  arms. 
There  stands  the  judge  in  Beauty's  awful  charms; 
And  whilst,  redin'd  upon  the  resting  spear. 
He  pants  with  chase  and  breathes  in  calmer  air, 
Her  thoughts  are  working  with  a  backward  view. 
And  would  in  song  the  great  exploit  renew. 
She  sees  an  arm'd  Oppression's  hundred  hands 
Impt^se  its  fetters  on  the  promised  lands. 
She  sees  their  nation  struggling  in  the  chains, 
And  wars  arising  with  unequal  trains. 
She  sees  their  fate  in  arms,  the  field  imbrued. 
The  foe  disordered,  and  thefo^  pursued, 
Till  Conquest,  drest  in  rays  of  glory,  come  [home. 
With  Peace  and  Freedom,  brought  in  triumph 
Then  round  her  heart  a  beamy  gladness  plays. 
Which,  darting  forward,  thus  converts  to  praise. 

**  For  Israel's  late  avengings  on  the  foe, 
When  led  by  no  compelling  power  below, 
When  each  spring  forward  of  their  own  accord. 
For  this,  for  all  the  mercy,  praise  the  Lord,  [hear; 

"  Heai',  O  ye  kings ;  ye  neighbouring  prinoes. 
My  song  triumphant  shall  instruct  your  fear: 
My  song  triumphant  bids  your  glory  bow. 
To  Ood  confessed,  the  God  of  Jacob  now.    [hand, 

«*  O  glorious  Lord !  when,  with  thy  sovereign 
Thou  led*st  the  nation  off  from  F4om's  land, 
Then  trembled  Earth,  and  shook  the  Heavens  on 
And  clouds  in  drops  forsook  the  melted  sky,  [high. 
With  tumbling  waters,  hills  were  heard  to  roar. 
And  felt  such  shocks  Jis  Sinai  felt  before. 
But  fear  abating,  which  by  time  decays. 
The  kings  of  Canaan  rose  in  Shamt'ar's  dasrs, 
And  still  continued  ev'n  in  Jael's  times, 
rrh^r  empire  i^ing  with  successivi  crimei. 
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Oppression  ravag'd  all  otir  lost  abode». 
Nor  dare  the  people  trust  the  commoa  roads; 
But  paths  perplex'd,  and  unfrequented  chose, 
To  shun  the  danger  of  perplexing  foes. 
Thus  direful  was  defbrm*d  the  country  round. 
Unpeopled  towns,  and  disimprov'd  the  ground. 
Till  I,  resolving  in  the  gap  to  stand, 
I,  Deborah,  rose  a  mother  of  the  laxid, 
Wher^  others,  slaves  by  settled  custom  grown, 
Could  serve,  and  choose  to  serve,  the  gods  im- 
Where  others  suflfer'd  with  a  tame  regret,  [known  ^ 
Destruction  spilling  blood  in  every  gate. 
And  forty  thousand  had  not  for  the  field 
One  spear  offensive,  or  defensive  shield. 

**  O  towards  the  leaders  of  my  nation  move, 
O  beat  my  warming  heart  with  sense  of  love. 
Commend  th'  asserters  on  their  own  accord. 
And  bless  the  sovereign  causer,  bless  the  Lord. 

"  Speak  "ye,  that  ride  with  power  retum'd  is 
state. 
Speak  ye  the  praise,  that  rule  the  jadgment-wat. 
Speak  ye  the  praise  to  God,  that  walk^tbe  roads 
While  safety  brings  yon  to  restored  abodes. 

"  The  rescued  villagers,  no  more  afiraid 
Of  archers  lurking  in  the  faithless  shade. 
And  sudden  death  convey'd  from  sounding  strings, 
Shall  safe  ap].roach  the  water*8  rising  springs ; 
And,  while  their  turns  of  drawing  there  they  wait, 
Loitering  in  ease  uiM>n  a  mossy  seat. 
Call  all  the  blessings  of  the  Lord  to  mind. 
And  sing  the  Loitl  in  all  the  blessings  kind. 
The  townsmen  rescued  from  the  tyrant's  reign 
Shall  flock  with  joy  to  fill  their  walls  again. 
See  Justice  in  the  gates  the  balance  bear. 
And  none  hut  her  unsheath  a  weapon  there. 

"  Awake,  O  Deborah,  O  awake  to  praise. 
Awake,  and  utter  forth  triumphant  lays. 
Arise,  O  Barack,  be  thy  pomp  begun. 
Lead  on  thy  triumph  thou  Abiuoam^s  son ; 
Thy  captives  bound  in  diains,  when  God's  decree 
Made  humbled  princes  stoop  their  ner;ks  to  thee, 
AVhen  he,  the  giver  of  success  in  fight, 
Advanc'd  a  woman  o*er  the  sons  of  might. 

**  Against  this  Amaleck,  of  banded  fbes, 
I,  Deborah,  root  of  all  the  war,  arose. 
From   Ephraim  sprung,  and  leading  Ephraim^ 

line; 
The  next  in  rising,  Benjamin  was  thine. 
The  ruling  heads  of  half  Manasseh's  land, 
To  serve  in  danger,  left  their  safe  command. 
The  tribe  of  Zcbulup's  unactive  men 
For  glorious  arras  forsook  the  peaceful  pen. 
The  lords  of  Issaehar  with  Deborah  went. 
The  tribe  with  Barack  to  the  vale  was  sent. 
Where  he  on  foot  performM  the  general's  part» 
And  shar'd  the  soldiers  toil  to  raise  their  ha^' 

"  But  Reuben's  strange  divisions  justly  invucht 
Amonsfst  his  brethren  deep  concern  of  thought 
Ah!   while  the  i^ation  in  afBiction  lay. 
How  could'st  thou,  Reuben,  by  the  sheepfoWsstay, 
And  let  thy  bleating  flock  divert  thy  dap 
That  idly  passed  thee  with  inglorious  asel 
Divided  tribe,  without  thy  dangers  free. 
Deep  were  the  searchings  of  our  heart  ifor  th«e. 
Our  Gilead  too,  by  such  example  sway'd. 
With  unconcern  beyond  'the  river  stay'd. 
And  Dan  in  ships  at  sea  for  safety  rode, 
And  frightcn'd  Asher  in  its  rock's  abode. 

"  Now  sing  the  field,  the  feats  of  war  bfgwi 
And  praise  thy  Napth^i  with  Z^ebulno, 
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To  detths  expos'd.  In  poits  advanced  they  stood 
With  souls  resolvM,  amd  gallant  rage  of  blood. 
Then  came  the  kings  and  fought,  the  gather'd 

kings 
By  waters  streaning  from  Megiddo*s  springs; 
In  Taanacb  vale  sustained  the  daring  toil. 
Yet  neither  fought  for  pay>  nor  won  the  spoil. 
The  skies,  indulgent  in  the  cause  of  right, 
On  Israers  side,  against  their  army  fight. 
In  eril  aspects,  stars  and  planets  range, 
And  by  the  weather  in  tempestuous  change 
Promote  the  dire  distress,  and  make  it  known 
That  God  has  hosts  above,  to  save  his  own. 
The  Kishon  swcU'.d,  grew  rapid  as  they  fled, 
And  roUM  them  sinking  down  its  sandy  bed. 
O  river  Kishon,  river  of  renown! 
And,  O  my  soul,  that  trod  their  glory  down! 
The  stony  paths,  by  which  disorder'd  flight 
Conve3cfd  their  troops  and  chariots  from  the  fight, 
With  rushed  points  their  hordes  hoofsi  distressed. 
And  broke  them  prancing  in  impetuous  haste. 
*'  Curse,  curse  ye  Meroz,  curse  the  town  ab- 

horr'd, 
(So  spake  the  glorious  angel  of  the  Lord) 
For  Meroz  came  not  in  the  field  prepar'd, 
To  join  that  side  on  which  the  Lord  declared, 
JSnt  bless  yc  Jacl,  be  the  Kcnite's  name 
Above  onr  women's  blessed  in  endless  fiime. 
The  captain,  faint  with  sore  fiitigue  of  flight, 
Implor'd  for  water  to  support  his  might. 
And  milk  she  poui'd  him,  while  he  water  sought, 
And  in  her  lordly  dish  her  butter  brought. 
With  courage  well-deserving  to  prevail, 
One  hand  the  hammer  held,  and  one  tiie  nail, 
Jiad  him,  reclinM  to  sleep,  she  boldly  slew, 
>She  smote,  she  pieic'd,  she  struck  the  temples 

through. 
Before  her  feet,  reluctant  on  the  clay. 
He  bowM,  be  fell;  ho  bow'd,  be  fell,  belay; 
He  bow'dy  he  fell,  he  dy'd.     By  such  degrees 
As  thrice  she  struck,  each  stroke's  effect  she  sees. 
**  His  mother  gaz'd  with  long-expecting  eyes; 
And,  grown  impatient,  through  the  lattice  cries, 
'  Wby  moves  the  chariot  of  my  son  so  slow  ? 
Or  what  affiiirs  retard  his  coming  so?' 
Her  ladies  answer'd— 4>nt  she  would  not  stay, 
(For  pride  had  taught  what  flattery  meant  to  say) 
'  They  've  sped,'  she  says,  '  and  now  the  prey 

they  share, 
For  each  a  damsel,  or  a  lovely  pair. 
For  Sisera's  part  a  robe  of  gallant  grace. 
Where  diverse  colours  rich  embroidery  trace, 
>leet  for  the  necks  of  those  who  win  the  spoil 
When  triumph  oflTers  its  reward  for  toil.' 

"  Thus  perish  all  whom  God's  decrees  oppose. 
Thus,  like  the  vanquish'd.  perish  all  thy  foes, 
But  let  the  men  that  in  thy  name  delight 
Be  like  the  Sun  in  heavenly  glory  bright. 
When  mounted  on  the  dawn  he  posts  away. 
And  with  full  strength  increases  on  the  day." 

'Twas  here  the  prophetess  respir'd  from  8ong» 
Then  loudly  shouted  all  the  cheerful  throng. 
By  fret:dom  gain'd,  by  victory  complete, 
Prcimr'd  for  mirth  irregularly  great 
l*he  firowns  of  sorrow  gave  their  ancient  place 
To  pleasure,  drawn  in  smiles  of  every  &ce. 
The  groans  of  slavery  were  no  longer  wrung. 
But  thoughts  of  comfort  from  the  blessing  sprung. 
And  as  they  shouted  from  the  breezy  west, 
JMnongst  the  plumes  t^t  deck  (he  singer's  crent, 


The  spirit  of  applause  itM|f^onveyM 
On  wafted  air,  and  Ij^Jfl^waving  play*d ; 
Such  was  the  case^ such  ideas  flow 
From  thought  rej^nish'd  with  triumphant  show). 
What  raifl'd  tbtt^  joy  their  love  could  also  raise. 
And  each  cMrtended  in  the  words  of  praise. 
And  ev«ry  word  proclaimed  the  wonders  past. 
And  God  was  still  the  first,  and  still  the  lasti 
Deep  in  their  souls  the  fair  impression  lay, 
Deep-trac'd,  and  never  to  be  worn  away. 

From  hence  the  rescued  generation  still 
Abhorr'd  the  practice  of  rebellious  ill. 
And  fear'd  the  punishment  for  ill  abhorr'd, 
And  lov'd  repentance,  and  ador'd  the  I,ord. 

From  hence  in  all  their  days  the  Lord  was  kind. 
His  face  serene  with  settled  favours  shin'd. 
Fair  banish'd  Order  was  recall'd  in  state. 
The  laws  reviv^,  the  princes  rul'd  the  gate. 
Peace  cheer*d  the  vales,  Contentment  laug^'d  witli 

Peace, 
Gay  blooming  Plenty  rose  with  large  increase. 
Sweet  Mercy  those  who  thought  on  mercy  blest. 
And  so  for  forty  years  the  laud  bad  rest. 

Rest,  happy  land,  a  while;  ah,  longer  so, 
Didst  thou  thine  happiness  sincerely  know ! 
But  soon  thy  quiet  with  thy  goodness  past. 
And  in  the  song  alone  obtaiu'd  to  last. 

Live,  song  triumphant,  live  in  fair  record. 
And  teach  succeeding  times  to  feac  the  Lord; 
Fur  Fancy  moves  by  bright  examples  woo'd. 
And  wins  the  mind  with  images  of  good. 
Touch'd  with  a  sacred  rage  and  heavenly  flame^ 
I  strive  to  sing  thine  univeival  aim. 
To  quit  the  subject,  and  in  lays  sublime. 
The  moral  fit  for  any  point  of  time. 
Then  go,  my  verses,  with  applying  strain. 
Go  form  a  triumph  not  ascrib'd  to  men. 

Let  all  the  clouds  of  grief  impending  lie^ 
And  storms  of  trouble  drive  along  the  sky, 
llien  humble  Piety  thine  accents  raise. 
For  prayer  will  prove  the  powerful  charm  of  ease. 

Lo,  now  my  soul  has  spoke  its  best  desires, 
How  blessings  answer  what  the  prayer  requires  1 
Before  thy  sighs  the  clouds  of  grief  retreat^ 
The  storms  of  trouble  by  thy  tears  abate. 
And  radiant  Glory,  from  her  upper  sphere. 
Looks  down  and  glitters  in  relented  air. 

Rise,  lovely  Piety,  from  earthy  bed. 
The  parted  flame  descends  npon  thine  head, 
lliis  wondrous  mitre,  fram'd  by  sacred  love. 
And  for  thy  triumph  sent  thee  from  above. 
In  two  bright  points  with  upper  rays  aspires. 
And  rounds  thy  temples  with  innocuous  fires. 
Rise,  lovely  Piety,  with  pomp  appear. 
And  thou,  kind  Mercy,  lend  thy  chariot  here  j 
On  either  side,  fair  Fame  and  Honour  place. 
Behind  let  Plenty  walk  in  band  with  Peace; 
While  Irreligion,  muttering  hon-id  sound. 
With  fierce  and  proud  Oppression  backward  bound, 
Drag  by  the  wheels  along  the  dusty  phiin, 
And  gnashing  lick  the  ground,  and  curse  with  pain. 

Now  come,  ye  thousands,  and  more  thousand* 

yet. 

With  order  join  to  fill  the  train  of  state. 
Souls  tun'd  for  praising  to  the  temple  bring. 
And  thus  amidst  the  sacred  music  sing: 
*'  Hail,  Piety!  triumphant  goodness,  haill 
Hail,  O  prevailing*  ever  O  prevail ! 
At  thine  entreaty.  Justice  leaves  to  frown. 
And  Wiath  appeasing  l^ys  U^  thunder  dowa^ 
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The  tender  liesit  of  yearning  Mercy  bomt. 
Love  asks  a  blessing,  and  the  l/fgd  returns. 
In  his  great  name  that  Ue8T<en  and  Earth  has 

made. 
In  his  great  na^e  alone  we  find  ov  aid  ^ 
Then  Mess  the  name,  and  let  the  world  adore, 
From  4Jiis  time  forward,  and  for  erermore. 

IlAlfNAR. 

Now  crowds  move  oft,  retiring  trumpets  sonnd, 
On  echoes  dying  hi  their  last  rebound ; 
The  notes  of  Fancy  seem  no  longer  strong, 
But  sweetening  closes  fit  a  private  song. 
So  when  the  storms  forsake  the  sea's  command, 
To  break  their  forces  in  the  winding  land, 
No  more  their  blasts  tumultuous  rage  proclaim. 
But  sweep  in  murmurs  o'er  a  murmuring  stream. 

Then  seek  the  sufejeci,  and  its  song  be  mine, 
Whose  numbers,  mixt  in  sacred  story,  shine : 
Go,  brightly.working  Thought,  prepAr*d  to  fly. 
Above  the  page  on  hovering  pinions  lie. 
And  beat  with  stronger  force,  to  make  thee  rise 
Where  beauteous  Hannah  meetsthesearchiog  eyes. 

There  ft«me  a  town,  and  fix  a  tent  with  cords, 
The  town  be  Shtloh  call'd/the  tent  the  Lord's. 
Carv'd  pillars,  fiHetted  with  silver,  rear. 
To  close  the  Cnrtains  in  an  outward  square. 
But  those  within  it,  which  the  porch  uphold. 
Be  finely  wrought,  and  overlaid  with  gold. 

Here  Eli  comes  to  take  the  restiog-seat. 
Slow  moving  forward  with  a  reverend  gait: 
Sacred  in  office,  venerably  sage. 
And  venerably  great  in  silver'd  age. 
Here  Hannah  conies,  a  mdaocholy  wife, 
Reproacfa'd  for  barren  in  the  marriage-life ; 
Like  summer  mornings  she  to  sight  ap)>ear8, 
Bedew'd  and  shining  in  the  midst  of  tears.     ^ 
Her  heart  in  bitterness  of  grief  she  bow'd, 
And  thus  her  wishes  to  the  Lord  she  vowM: 
'<'lf  thou  thine  handmaid  with  compassion  see, 
If  1,  my  God !  am  not  forgot  by  thee; 
If  in  mine  afbpring  thou  prolong  my  line, 
The  child  I  wish  for  all  his  dajrs  be  thine; 
His  life  devoted,  in  thy  courts  be  led,  * 

And  not  a  razor  come  upon  his  head." 

So,  from  recesses  of  her  inmost  sou). 
Through  moving  lips  her  still  devotion  stole : 
As  silent  waters  glide  through  parted  trees. 
Whose  branches  tremble  with  a  risnig  breeze. 
The  words  were  lost  because  her  heart  was  low. 
But  free  desire  had  taught  the  mouth  to  go ; 
This  Eli  mark'd,  and,  with  a  voice  severe. 
While  yet  she  muHiply'd  her  thoughts  in  prayer, 
"  How  long  shall  wine,"  he  cries,  "  distract  thy 

breast? 
Be  gone,  and  lay  the  drunken  fit  by  resit." 

"Ah!"  says  the  mourner,  "  count  not  this  for 
sin, 
It  is  not  wine,  but  grief,  that  works  within ; 
The  spirit  of  thy  wretched  hand-maid  know. 
Her  prayer's  complaint,  and  her  condition  woa" 
Then  spake  the  sacred  priest,  "  In  peace  depart. 
And  with  thy  comfort  God  folfil  tbino  heart  !»> 
His  blessing  thus  pronounc'd  with  awfol  sound. 
The  votary  bending  leaves  the  solemo  ground, 
She  seems  confirm'd  the  Lord  has  heard  her  cries, 
And  cheerful  hope  the  tears  of  trouble  dries. 
And  makes  her  altered  eyes  irradiate  roll. 
With  joy  that  dawns  in  thought  upon  the  sohL 


New  let  the  town,  and  tent,  and  coort  renaj^ 
And  leap  the  time  till  Hannah  comes  again. 
As  painted  prospects  skip  along  the  green. 
From  hills  fo  mountains  eminently  seen. 
And  leave  their  intervals  that  sink  bdow. 
In  deep  retreat,  and  unexpress'd  to  show. 

Behold  !  she  comes  (but  not  aw  once  she  ca^ne. 
To  grieve,  to  sigh,  and  teach  her  eyea  to  atnaa)  j 
Content  adorns  her  with  a  lively  foce. 
An  open  look,  and  smiling  kind  of  grace ; 
Her  little  Samuel  in  her  arms  she  beanj 
The  wish  of  long  desire,  and  child  of  prayen; 
And  as  the  sacrifice  she  brought  begun. 
To  reverend  Eli  she  presents  her  son. 
"  Here,"  cries  the  mother, "  here  my  lord  maf  lee 
The  woman  come,  who  pray  Vl  in  grief  by  thoc : 
The  child  I  sued  for,  God  in  bounty  gave : 
And- what  he  granted,  let  him  now  receive." 

Bat  still  the  votary  feels  her  temper  move. 
With  all  the  tender  violence  of  love. 
That  atiU  ei^joys  the  gift,  and  inly  bums 
To  search  for  larger,  or  for  more  retoms. 
Then,  fill'd  with  blessings  which  allure  to  praise, 
And  rais'd  by  joy  to  soul-enchanting  lays. 
Thus  thanks  the  Lord,  beneficently  kind. 
In  sweet  efiusions  of  the  gratefol  mind : 
*'  My  lifting  heart,  with  more  than  common  bet^ 
Sends  up  its  thanks  to  God  on  every  beat. 
My  glory,  rais'd  above  the  reach  of  scorn. 
To  God  exalts  its  highly-planted  horn ; 
My  mouth  enlaig'd,  mine  enemies  defies. 
And  finds  in  God*s  salvation  foil  replies. 
Ob,  bright  in  holy  beauty's  power  divine. 
There's  none  whose  glory  can  compare  with  tbipe! 
None  share  thine  honours, nay,  there's  non«  beside, 
No  rock  on  which  thy  creatures  can  confide. 

"  Ye  proud  in  spirit,  who  your  gift  adore. 
Unlearn  the  &ults,  and  speak  with  pride  no  more; 
No  more  your  words  in  arrogance  hie  shown. 
Nor  call  the  works  of  Providence  your  own. 
Since  he  that  rules  us  infinitely  knows. 
And,  as  he  wills,  his  acts  of  power  dispose. 

**  The  strong,  whose  sinewy  forces  arch'd  thebow. 
Have  seen  it  shattered  by  the  conquering  foe; 
The  weak  have  felt  their  nerves  more  firmly  bnet^ 
And  new.sprung  vigour  in  the  limbs  increase. 
The  foil,  whom  vary'd  tastes  of  plenty  led. 
Have  let  their  labour  out  to  gain  their  bread. 
The  poor,  that  languish'd  in  a  starving  state. 
Content  and  full,  have  ceas'd  to  beg  their  meat 
The  barren  womb,  no  longer  barren  now, 
(Oh,  be  my  thanks  accepted  with  my  vow!) 
In  pleasure  wonders  at  a  mother's  pain. 
And  sees  her  offspring,  and  conceives  again; 
While  she  that  gloiy'd  in  her  numerous  heirs 
Now  broke  by  feebleness,  no  longer  bears. 

"  Such  turns  their  rising  from  the  Lord  derir^ 
The  Lord  that  kills,  the  Loid  that  makes  alive; 
He  brings  by  sickness  down  to  gaping  graves. 
And,  by  restoring  health,  from  sickness  saves,    • 
He  makes  the  poor  by  keeping  back  his  store. 
And  makes  the  rich  by  blessing  men  with  more; 
He  sinking  hearts  with  bitter  gric-f  annoys. 
Or  lifts  them  bounding  with  enliven*d  joys. 

**  He  takes  the  beggar  from  his  humble  clay. 
From  off  the  dunghill  where  despis'd  be  lay. 
To  mix  with  princes  in  a  rank  supreme. 
Fill  thrones  of  honour,  and  inherit  £ame  r 
For  all  the  pillars  of  exalted  state. 
So  nobly  ficm,  so  beautifully  great,  . 
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I^Those  rarioustn'dertbear  tBe  rotiaded  ball, 
'Which  would  without  them  to  confbsion  fall, 
^11  are  the  Lord*8,  at  his  disposure  stand, 
^nd  pfop  the  governed  world  at  his  comroand. 

**  His  mercy,  still  more  wonderfully  sweet. 
Shall  guard  the 'righteous,  and  uphold  their  feet, 
Wliile,  through  the  darkness  of  the  wicked  soul, 
Amazement,  dread,  and  desperation  roll ; 
"^'hile  envy  stops  their  tongues,  and  hopeless  grief, 
7bat  sees  their  fisars,  but  not  their  fears*  relief 
Jind  they  their  strength  as  unavailing  Tiew, 
Since  none  shall  trust  in  that  and  safety  too. 

"  The  foes  of  Israel,  for  his  Israel's  sake, 
Cod  Will  to  pieces  in  his  anger  break ; 
His  bolts  of  thunder  from  an  opened  sky, 
Shall  on  their  heads,  with  force  unerring,  fly. 
His  voice  shall  call,  and  all  the  world  shall  hear, 
And  all  for  sentence  at  his  seat  appear." 

But  mount  to  gentler  praises,  mount  again. 
My  thoughts,  prophetic  of  Messiah's  reign ; 
Perceive  the  glories  which  around  him  shine. 
And  thus  thine  "hymn  be  crowned  with  grace  dtrioe. 

Tis  here  the  numbers  find  a  bright  repoce. 
The  TOWS  accepted,  and  the  votary  goes. 
^  But  thou,  |ny  soul,  upon  her  accents  bung, 
^  And  sweetly  pleas*d  with  what  she  sweetly  sung, 
Projong  the  pleasure  with  thine  inward  eyes, 
Turn  l»ck  thy  thoughts,  and  see  the  subject  rise. 

In  her  peculiar  case,  the  song  begun. 
And  for  a  while  through  private  blessings  run, 
As  through  their  hanks  the  curling  waters  play. 
And  soft  in  murmurs  kiss  the  flowery  way. 
With  force  increasing  then  she  leaps  the  bounds. 
And  largely  flows  on  more  extended  grrninds; 
Spreads  wide  and  wider,  till  vast  seas  appear. 
And  boundless  views  of  Providence  are  here. 
How  swift  these  views  along  her  anthem  glide. 
As  waves  on  waves  push  forward  in  the  tidel 
How  swift  thy  wonders  o'er  my  fiincy  sweep, 
O  Providence,  thou  great  unfathomM  deep ! 
Where  Resignation  gently  dips  the  wing, 
And  learns  to  love- and  thank,  admire  and  sing; 
But  bold  presumptuous  n^sonings,  diving  down 
To  reach  the  bottom,  in  their  diving  drown. 

Neglecting  man,  forgetful  of  thy  ways, 
Nor  owns  thy  care,  nor  thinks  of  giving  praise. 
But  from  himself  his  happiness  derives, 
Aud  tbauks  his  wisdom,  when  by  thine  he  thrives; 
His  limbs  at  ease  in  soft  repose  he  spreads, 
Bewitdi'd  with  vain  delights,  on  flowery  beds  ; 
And,  while  his  sense  the  fragrant  breezes  kiss. 
He  meditates  a  waking  dream  of  bliss ; 
He  thinks  of  kingdoms,  and  their  crowns  are  near; 
He  thinks  of  glories,  and  their  rays  appear; 
He  thinks  of  beauties,  and  a  lovely  face 
Serenely  smiles  in  every  taking  grace  ; 
He  thinks  of  riches,  and  their  heaps  arise; 
I>isplay  their  glittering  forms,  and  fix  his  eyes; 
Thu«»  drawn  with  pleasures  in  a  charming  view, 
Rising  he  reaches,  and  would  fain  pursue. 
But  still  the  fleeting  shadows  mock  his  care. 
And  still  his  flngvrs  grasp  at  yiekling  air; 
Whatever  our  tempers  as  their  cottiforts  want, 
It  is  not  man's  to  take,  but  God's  to  grant 
If  then,  persisting  in  the  vain  design. 
We  look  for  bflis  without  an  help  divine, 
We  still  may  search,  and  search  without  relief 
Nor  only  want  a  bliss,  but  find  a  grjef. 
That  such  conviction  may  to  sight  appeM', 
Sit  down,  ye  toss  ef  awa^  fpeetat^ra  h0f% 


Behold  a  scene  updn  yonr  ibUy  iri^ought. 
And  let  this  lively  scene  instruct  the  thought* 

Boy,  blow  the  pipe  until  the  bubble  rise. 
Then  cs»t  it  off  to  float  upon  the  skies; 
Still  swell  its,  sides  with  breath— O  beauteous  frame ! 
It  grows,  it  shines:  be  now  the  world  thy  name ! 
Methinks  creation  forms  itself  within. 
The  men,  the  towns,  the  birds,  the  trees,  are  seen; 
The  skies  above  present  an  azure  show. 
And  lovely  verdure  paints  an  Earth  below. 
Ill  wind  myself  in  this  delightful  sphere. 
And  live  a  thousand  years  of  pleasure  there; 
RoU'd  up  ia  blisses,  which  around  me  cloee, 
And  now  regal'd  with  these,  and  now  with  those. 
False  hope,  but  falser  words  of  jey,  6upewel, 
You  've  rent  the  lodging  where  I  meant  to  dwell. 
My  bubbles  burst,  my  prospects  disappear. 
And  leave  behind  a  moral  and  a  tear. 
If  at  the  type  our  dreaming  souls  awake^ 
And  Hannah's  strains  their  Just  irapresBk>D  make. 
The  boundless  power  of  Providence  wt  know. 
And  fix  our  trust  on  nothhig  here  below. 
Then  he,  grown  pleasHi  that  men  his  flpneatne^ 

dwn. 
Looks  down  serenely  from  his  starry  throne. 
And  bids  the  blessed  days  our  pniyars  Have  woq 
Put  on  their  glories,  and  prepare  to  run. 
For  which  our  thanks  be  justly  seat  above. 
Enlarged  by  gladness,  and  inspir'd'withlova; 
For  which  his  praises  be  for  ever  sung, 
O  sweet'eroployment  of  the  grateful  tongue! 

Burst  forth,  my  temper,  in  a  godly  flame. 
For  all  his  blessings  laud  his  h<^y  name: 
That,  ere  mine  e3res  sainted  cheerful  day, 
A  gift  devoted  in  the  womb  I  lay* 
Like  Samuel  vow*d,  before  my  breath  I  diew^ 
O  could  1  prqve  in  lifis  like  Snomel  too ! 
That  alL  my  fhmie  is  exquishdy  wrought. 
The  world  ei^oy'd  by  sense,  and  God  by  thought; 
That  living  streams  through  living  channds  glide. 
To  make  this  frame  by  Nature's  course  abide; 
That,  for  its  good,  by  Providence's  oare, 
Fire  joins  with  water,  earth  concori  with  anrf 
That  Mercy's  ever-inezhaosted  stdrt 
Is  pleas*d  to  profier,-and  to  j>romliM  more; 
And  all  the  proffers  stream  with  grace  diving 
And  all  the  promises  with  glory  shine. 
O  praise  the  Lord,  my  soul,  in  one  aocoid, 
Let  all  that  is  within  me  praise  the  Lord; 
O  praise  the  Lord^  my  soul,  and  ever  striva 
To  keep  the  sweet  remembrances  alive. 
Still  raise  the  kind  aflSactions  of  thine  hearty 
Raise  every  gratefiil  word  to  bear  a  part, 
With  every  word  the  strains  of  love  devise^ 
Awake  thmc  harp,  and  thou  th^lelf  arise; 
Then,  if  his  mercy  be  not  half  expressNi, 
Let  wondering  Sitence  iQagmf^  the  rest* 

DAVID. 

Mr  thought,  on  views  of  admiration  httngy 
Intently  ravirik'd,  and  depriv*d  of  tongne. 
Now  darts  a  while  on  Earth,  a  while  in  air, 
Heremov'd  wHh  praise,  and  movMwith  glory  there; 
The  joys  entrancing,  and  the  mute  surprise,    ^ 
Half  fix  the  blood,  and  dim  the  moistening  eyei; 
Pleasure  and  praise  oo  one  another  break,      j 
An  exclamation  longs  at  heart 'to  speak;         Z 
When  thus  my  genihs^  on  the  woric  design'd, 
Awakiaf  «lostlyv  gyMdat  tha  wandering  mMU 
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If,  while  thy  thanks  wbtdd  In  thy  lays  be  wrought, 
A  bright  astonishment  involve  the  tliought. 
If  yet  thy  temper  would  attempt  to  sing. 
Another's  quill  shall  imp  thy  fabler  wing ; 
Behold  the  name  of  royal  David  near, 
Behold  his  music,  and  his  measures  hear,) 
Whose  harp  devotion  in  a  rapture  strung. 
And  left  no  state  of  pious  souls  unsung. 

Him  to  the  wondering  world  but  newly  shown. 
Celestial  Poetry  prononnc*d  her  own  j 
A  thousand  Hopes,  on  clouds  adom^  with  rays, 
Bent  down  their  little  beauteous  forms  to  gaze; 
Fair-blooming  Innocence,  with  tender  years, 
And  native  Sweetness  for  the  ravish'd  ears. 
Prepared  to  smile  within  his  early  song. 
And  brought  their  rivers,  groves,  and  plains  a]6ng; 
Majestic  Honour,  at  the  palace  bred, 
Bnrob'd  in  white,  embroider'd  o'er  with  red, 
Beach*d  forth  the  sceptre  of  her  royal  fate, 
His  forehead  tooch'd,  and  bid  his  lays  be  great; 
Undaunted  Courage,  deck'd  with  manly  charms, 
With  waving  ftzure  plumes,  and  gilded  arms, 
Bisplay'd  the  glories  and  the  toils  of  fight, 
Demanded  Fame,  and  caird  him  forth  to  write. 
To  pecfect  these,  the  sacred  Spirit  came, 
By  mild  infusion  of  celestial  flame, 
And  mov'd  with  dove-like  candour  in  his  breast. 
And  breath'd  his  graces  over  all  the  rest. 
Ah !  where  the  daring  flights  of  men  aspire. 
To  match  his  numbers  with  an  equal  fire ; 
In  vain  they  strive  to  make  proud  Babel  rise. 
And  with  an  earth>bom  labour  touch  the  skies : 
While  I  the  glittering  page  resolve  to  view. 
That  will  the  subject  of  my  lines  renew : 
The  laurel  wreath,  my  feme's  imagined  shade. 
Around  my  beating  temples  fears  to  fade ; 
Af  y  fainting  fancy  trembles  on  the  brink. 
And  David's  God  must  help,  or  else  I  sink. 

As  rolling  riters  in  their  channels  flow. 
Swift  from  aloft,  but  on  the  level  slow: 
Or  rage  in  rocks,  or  glide  along  the  plains. 
So  just,  so  copious,  move  the  ps^olmist's  strains; 
So  sweetly  vary'd  with  proportioned  heat, 
So  gently  clear,  or  ao  sublimely  great; 
While  Nature's  seen  in  all  bar  forms  to  shine, 
And  mix  with  beautite  diawn  from  Truth  divine; 
Sweet  beauties  (sweet  aflection's  endless  rill) 
That  in  the  soul  like  honey-drops  distiU 

Hail,  Holy  Spirit,  hail  supremely  kind, 
Whose  Inspiration  thus  enlargM  the  mind; 
Who  taught  him  what  the  gentle  shepherd  sings, 
What  ri<£  expression  suit  the  port  of  kings ; 
What  daring  words  describe  the  soldier's  heat^ 
And  what  the  prophet*s  extacies  relate; 
Nor  let  his  worst  condition  be  forgot. 
In  all  this  splendour  of  exalted  thought. 
On  one  thy  difkrent  sorts  -of  graces  fall. 
Still  made  for  each,  of  equal  force  in  all ; 
And  while  from  heavenly  courts  he  feels  a  flame, 
lie  sings  the  place  from  whence  the  blessing  came; 
And  makes  his  inispirations  sweetly  prove 
The  tuaeftil  subject  of  the  mind  they  move. 

Immortal  Spirit,  light  of  life  instil IM, 
Who  thus  the  bosom  of  a  mortal  fiU'd,  [dim, 

Though  weak  my  voice,  and  though  my  light  be 
Yet  fain  I'd  praise  thy  wondrous  gifts  in  him; 
Then,  since  thine  aid's  attracted  by  desire, 
And  they  that  speak  thee  right  must  feel  thy  fire. 
Vouchsafe  a  portion  of  thy  grtice  divine, 
Anid  puM  ipy  vgifie,  and  in  m;.  numbcia  shine: 


I  sing  of  David,  David  sings  of  thee. 
Assist  the  psalmist,  and  his  work  in  me. 

But,  now,  my  verse,  arising  on  the  wing. 
What  part  of  all  thy  subject  wilt  thou  sing> 
How  fire  thy  first  attempt }  in  what  resort 
Of  Palestitai's  plains,  or  Salem's  court; 
Where,  as  his  hands  the  solemn  measure  play'd, 
Curs'd  fiendh  with  torment  and  confusion  fled; 
Wherc^  at  the  rosy  spring  of  cheerful  lights 
(If  pious  Fame  record  tradition  right) 
A  soft  efHation  of  celestial  fire 
CameJike  a  rushing  breeze,  and  shook  the  lyre;. 
Still  sweetly  giving  every  trembling  string 
So  much  of  sound,  ss  made  him  wake  to  sing? 

Within  my  view  the  country  first  appears. 
The  couutry  first  enjoy'd  his  youthful  years; 
Then  frame  thy  shady  landscapes  in  my  strain. 
Some  conscious  mountain. or  accustom'd  plain; 
Where  by  the  waters,  on  the  grass  reeling. 
With  notes  he  raised,  with  notes  he  calm'd  bif 

mind) 
For  through  the  paths  of  rural  life  I'll  stray. 
And  in  his  pleasures  paint  a  shepherd's  day. 

With  grateful  sentiments,  with  active  wtU^ 
With  voice  ocerted,  and  enlivening  skill. 
Hi?  free  return  of  thanks  he  duly  paid. 
And  each  new  day  new  beams  of  bounty  shed»' 
'*  Awake,  my  tuneftil  harp  ;  awake,"  he  cries; 
'*  Awake,  my  lute,  the  Sun  begins  to  rise; 
My  Qod,  I'm  ready  now !"  then  takes  a  flight,. 
To  purest  Piety's  exalted  height: 
From  thenoe  his  j^oul,  with  Heaven  itself  in  view^ 
On  humble  prayers  and  humble  praises  flew. 
The  praise  as  pleasing^  and  as  sweet  the  prajrcr. 
As  incense  curling  up  through  morning  air. 

When  towards  the  field  with  early  steps  he  tro(i(^ 
And  guK'd  around,  and  own'd  the  works  of  God, 
Perhaps,  in  sweet  melodious  words  of  praise. 
He  drew  the  prospect  which  adomM  his  ways; 
The  soil,  but  newly  visited  with  rain. 
The  river  of  the  Lord  with  springing  gi^in. 
Enlarge,  increase  the  softened  furrow  blest. 
The  year  with  goodness  crown'd,  with  beauty  dre.>t 
And  still  to  power  divine  ascribe  it  all. 
From  whose  high  paths  the  drops  of  fatness  fall^ 
Then  in  the  song  the  smiling  sights  rejoice^ 
And  all  the  mute  creation  finds  a  voice ; 
With  thick  returns  delightful  echoes  fill 
The  pastur'd  green,  or  soft  ascending  hill, 
Rais'd  by  the  bleatings  of  nnnumbcr'd  sheep. 
To  boast  their  glories  in  the  crowds  tliey  keep- 
And  corn,  that's  waving  in  the  western  gale, 
With  joyftil  sound  proclaims  the  cover'd  vale. 

Whene'er  his  flocks  the  lovely  shepherd  dror^ 
To  neighbouring  waters,  to  the  neighbouring  grove;- 
To  Jordan's  flood,  refreshed  by  cooling  wind. 
Or  Cedron^s  brook,  to  mossy  banks  confin'd; 
In  easy  notes,  and  guise  of  lowly  swain,    [train : 
*Tivas  thus  he  charm'd  and  taught  the  listenioip 

**  The  Lord's  my  shepherd,  bountifol  and  goo(V 
I  cannot  want,  since  he  provides  me  food; 
Me  for  his  sheep  along  the  verdant  meads. 
Me,  all  too  mean,  his  tender  meroy  leads. 
To  taste  the  springs  of  life,  and  taste  repose 
Wherever  living  pasture  sweetly  grows. 
And  as  I  cannot  want,  I  need  not  fear, 
For  still  the  presfnce  of  my  shepherd^s  near; 
Through  darksome  vales,  where  beasts  of  pnf 

resort. 
Where  l^oatb  ^pcarfi  with  aU  tils  dr^fMl  cmtI, 
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His  rod  find  hook  Aitect  me  when  1  stray, 
Ue  call3  to  fold,  and  they  direct  my  way." 

Perfaaps,  when  seated  on  the  river's  brink, 
He  saw  the  tender  sheep  at  noon-day  drink, 
He  sung  the  land  where  milk  and  honey  glide. 
And  fattening  plenty  rolls  upon  the  tide. 

Or,  Gx*d  within  the  freshness  of  a  shade, 
Whose  boaghs  diffuse  their  leaves  aronnd  his  head. 
He  borrowed  notions  from  the  kind  retreat, 
Then  sung  the  righteons  in  their  happy  state. 
And  bow,  by  Providential  care,  success 
Shall  all  their  actions  in  due  season  bless; 
So  firm  they  stand,  so  beautifhl  they  look. 
As  planted  trees  aside  the  purling  brook : 
Not  faded  by  the  rays  that  parch  the  plain. 
Nor  careful  for  the  want  of  dropping  rain : 
The  leaves  sprout  forth,  the  rising  branchas  shoot, 
And  Sammer  crowns  them  with  the  ripenM  fruit 

But  if  the  flowery  field,  with  varied  hue. 
And  native  sweetness,  entertained  his  view; 
The  flowery  field  with  all  the  glorious  throng 
Of  lively  colours  rose,  to  paint  his  song ; 
Its  pride  and  fall  within  the  numbers  ran. 
And  spake  the  life  of  transitory  man. 
As  grass  arises  by  degrees  unseen 
To  deck  the  breast  of  Earth  with  lovely  green. 
Till  Nature's  order  brings  the  withering  days. 
And  all  the  Summer's  beauteous  pomp  decays; 
So,  by  degrees- unseen,  doth  man  arise. 
So  blooms  by  course,  and  so  by  course  he  dies. 
Or  as  her  head  the  gaudy  floweret  heaves, 
Spreads  to  the  Sun,  and  boasts  her  silken  leaves. 
Till  accidental  winds  their  glory  shed. 
And  then  they  fall  before  the  time  to  fade ; 
So  roan  appears,  so  falls  in  all  his  prime. 
Ere  Age  approaches  on  the  steps  of  Time. 

But  thee,  my  God !  thee  still  the  same  we  find, 
Thy  glory  lasting,  and  thy  mercy  kind; 
That  still  the  just,  and  all  his  race,  may  know 
No  cause  to  mourn  their  swift  account  below. 

When  from  beneath  he  saw  the  wandering  sheep. 
That  graz*d  the  level,  range  along  the  steep. 
Then  rose,  the  wanton  stragglers  home  to  call. 
Before  the  pearly  dews  at  evening  fall; 
Perhaps  new  thoughts  the  rising  ground  supply. 
And  that  employs  his  mind  which  fills  his  eye. 
•*  Prom  pointed  hills,"  he  cries,  **  my  wishes  tend. 
To  that  great  hill  from  whence  supports  descend: 
The  Lord's  that  hill,  that  place  of  sure  defence. 
My  wants  obtain  their  certain  help  from  thence." 
And  as  large  hills  projected  shadows  throw, 
I'o  ward  the  Sun  from  off  the  vales  beloiv. 
Or  for  their  safety  stop  the  blast  above. 
That,  with  raw  vapours  loaded, nightly  rove; 
So  shall  protection  o'er  his  servants  spread. 
And  I  repose  beneath  the  sacred  shade, 
Unhurt  by  rage,  that,  like  a  Summer's  day, 
Destroys  and  scorches  with  impetuous  ray: 
By  waging  sorrows,  undepriv'd  of  rest. 
That  fall,  like  damps  by  moon-shine,  on  the  breast, 
Here  from  the  mind  the  prof^pects  seem  to  wear, 
And  leave  the  couch'd  design  appearing  bare ; 
And  now  no  more  the  shepherd  sings  his  hill, 
But  sings  the  sovereign  Lord's  protection  still, 
^or  as  he  sees  the  Night  prepar'd  to  come. 
On  wings  of  Evening,  he  prepares  for  home; 
And  in  the  song  thus  adds  a  blessing  more, 
Tft  what  the  thought  within  the  figure  bore : 
^  Eternal  Goodness  manifestly  still 
Presei-Yas  my  soul  froaei  each  ^pro««b  qt  ilU 


Ends  all  my  days,  as  all  fny  days  begin, 
And  keeps  my  goings,  and  my  comlngs-in.'' 

Here  think  the  sinking  $un  descends  apace. 
And,  from  thy  first  attempt,  my  Fancy,  cease; 
Here  bid  the  ruddy  shepherd  quit  the  plain. 
And  to  the  fold  return  his  flocks  again. 
Go,  lest  the  lion,  or  the  shagged  bear. 
Thy  tender  lambs  with  savage  hunger  tear; 
Though  neither  bear  nor  lion  match  thy  mighty 
When  in  their  rage  they  stood  reveal'd  to  sight  j 
Go,  lest  th^  wanton  sheep  returning  home, 
Should,  as  they  pass,  through  doubtful  darkoes^ 

roam. 
Go,  ruddy  youth,  to  Bethlem  turn  thy  way. 
On  Bethlem's  road  conclude  the  parting  day. 

Methinks  he  goes  as  twilight  leads  the  night. 
And  sees  the  crescent  rise  with  silver  light  j 
His  words  consider  all  the  sparkling  show 
With  which  the  stars  in  golden  order  glow. 
**  And  what  is  man,"  he  cries,  *'  that  thus  thy  kind. 
Thy  wondrous  love,  has  lodg'd  him  in  thy  mind? 
For  him  they  glitter,  him  the  beasts  of  prey. 
That  scare  my  sheep,  and  these  my  sheep  obey. 

0  Lord,  our  Lord,  with  how  deserv'd  a  fame. 
Does  Earth  becord  the  stories  of  thy  name  I'* 
Then,  as  he  thus  devoutly  walks  along,  / 
And  finds  the  road  has  flnish'd  with  the  song,, 
He  sings,  with  lifted  hands  and  lifted  eyes, 

"  Be  this,  my  God,  an  evening  sacrifice." 

But  now,  the  lowly  dales,  the  trembling  grovesj^ 
O'er  which  the  wLisper'd  breeze  serenely  roves, 
Leave  all  the  course  of  working  fancy  clear. 
Or  only  grace  another  subject  here ; 
For  in  my  purpose  new  designs  arise. 
Whose  brightening  images  engage  mine  eyes. 
Then  here,  my  verse,  thy  louder  accents  raise. 
Thy  theme  through  lofty  paths  of  glory  trace ; 
Call  forth  his  honours  in  imperial  throngs. 
And  strive  to  touch  his  more  exalted  songs. 

While  yet  in  humble  vales  his  harp  he  strung,. 
While  jret  he  follow'd  after  ewes  with  young. 
Eternal  Wisdom  chose  him  for  his  own. 
And  from  the  flock  advanc'd  him  to  the  throne; 
That  there  his  upright  h^art,  and  prudent  hand,. 
Wi^  more  distinguish'd  skill,  and  high  command^ 
Might  act  the  shepherd  in  a  nobler  sphere^ 
And  take  his  nation  into  regal  care. 
He  could  of  mercy  then,  and  justice  sing. 
Those  radiant  virtues  that  adorn  a  king. 
That  make  his  reign  blaze  forth  with  bright  renown, 
Beyond  those  gems  whose  splendour  decks  a  crown  j 
That  fixing  peace,  by  tempered  love  and  fear. 
Make  plains  abound,  and  barren  mountains  bcar^^ 
"  To  thee,  to  whom  these  attributes  belong. 
To  thee,  my  God,"  he  cry'd,  "  1  send  my  song; 
To  thee,  from  whom  my  regal  glory  came, 

1  sing  the  forms  in  which  my  court  I  frames 
Assist  the  models  of  imperfect  skill, 

O  come,  with  sacred  aid,  and  fix  my  wilt 
A  wise  behaviour  in  my  private  ways. 
And  ail  my  soul  dispos'd  to  public  peace^ 
Shall  daily  strive  to  let  my  subjects  see 
A  perfect  pattern  how  to  live,  in  me. 
Still  will  I  think,  as  still  my  glories  rise. 
To  set  no  wicked  thing  before  mine  eyes, 
Nor  will  1  choose  the  favourites  of  state. 
Among  those  men  that  have  incurr'd  thine  hate, 
Whose  vice  but  makes  them  scandalously  great; 
'Tis  time  that  all,  whose  froward  rage  of  heart 
Would  vtstrnj  vekliBy  fball  fjrom  mj  rW«A  dapurtr 
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•Tis  time  that  all,  whose  private  slandering  lie 
Leads  Judgment  falsely,  shall  by  Judgment  die. 
And  time  the  great,  who  loose  tlie  i*eins  to  pride. 
Shall  with  neglect  and  scorn  be  laid  aside ; 
But  o'er  the  tracts  that  my  commands  obeyi 
1  Ml  send  my  light,  with  sharp  disarming  rf  y, 
Through  dark  retreats,  where  humble  minds  abide, 
Through  shades  of  peace,  where  modest  temi>ers 

hide; 
To  find  the  good  that  may  support  my  state, 
And,  having  found  them,  then  to  mak«  them 

great. 
My  voice  shall  raise  them  from  the  lonely  cell. 
With  me  to  govern,  and  with  me  to  dwell. 
"My  voice  shall  Flattery  and  Deceit  disgrace. 
And  in  their  room  exulted  Virtue  place; 
That,  with  an  early  care,  and  stecifast  hand. 
The  Wicked  perish  from  the  faithful  land." 

When  on  the  throne  be  sake  in  calm  repose. 
And  with  a  royal  hope  his  ofispring  rose. 
His  prayers,  anticipating  time,  reveal 
Their  deep  concernment  for  the  public  weal; 
Upon  a  good  forecasted  thought  they  run. 
For  common  blessings  in  the  king  begun : 
F^r  righteousness  and  judgment  strictly  fair< 
Which  from  the  king  descends  upon  his  heir. 
So  when  his  life  and  all  his  labour  cease. 
The  i*eign  succeeding,  brings  succeeding  peace; 
So  still  the  poor  shall  find  impartial  laws, 
And  orphans  still  a  guafdian  of  their  cause: 
And  stem  Oppression  have  its  galling  yoke^ 
And  rabid  teeth  of  prejr,  to-pieces  broke. 
Then,  wondering  at  the  glories  of  his  way, 
His  friends  shall  love,  his  daunted  foes  wbey ; 
For  peaceful  commerce  neighbouring  kings  apply. 
And  with  great  presents  court  the  grand  ally. 
For  him  rich  gums  shall  sweet  Arabia  bear, 
For  him  rich  Sheba  mines  of  gold  prepare; 
Him  Th^is,  him  tbe^foreign  isles  shall  greet, 
And  every  nation  bend  beneath  his  feet. 
And  thus  his  honours  far-extended  grow, 
The  type  of  great  Messiah's  reign  below. 

But  worldly  realms,  that  in  his  accents  shine. 
Are  left  beneath  the  fiill-adVanc'd  design ; 
When  thoughts  of  empire  in  the  mind  incrcAse 
O'er  all  the  limits  that  d<#termhie  place. 
If  thus  the  monarch's  rising  &ncy  move 
To  search  for  more  unbounded  realms  above. 
In  which  celestial  courts  the  king  maintains. 
And  o'er  the  vast  extent  of  Natuie  reigus ; 
He  then  describes,  in  elevated  words. 
His  Israel's  shepherd,  as  the  Lord  of  Loids. 
How  bright  between  tlie  Chembims  he  sits, 
What  dazzling  lustre  all  his  throne  emits; 
How  Righteousness,  with  Judgment  joiii'd,  support 
The  regal  seat,  and  dignify  the  court ; 
How  fairest  Honour,  and  majestic  State,    '  [wait ; 
The  presence  grace,  and  Stn*ngth  and  Beauty 
What  glittering  ministers  around  him  stand. 
To  fly  like  winds,  or  flames,  at  his  command. 
How  sore  the  beams,  on  which  his  palace  rise. 
Are  set  in  waters,  rais'd  above  the  skies; 
How  wide  the  skies,  like  out-spread  curtains,  fly 
To  veil  m^estic  light  from  human  eye; 
Or  form'd  the  wide  expanded  vaults  above, 
Where  storms  are  bounded,  tho'  they  seem  to  rove; 
Wheve  fire,  and  bail»  and  vapour  so  fulfil 
The  wise  intentions  of  their  Mak<r's  will ; 
How  well  His  seen  the  great  Eternal  Mind   • 
Bidec  «n  tba  «l0«d8,  and  walka^upon  tk^  wind. 


PARNEJX'S  POkMS; 


"  O,  wondrous  Lord!   how  bright  Uiy  g»ocks 
shine  [tkin^; 

The  Heavens  declare*  for    what  tbcy  bout  is 
And  yon  blue  tract,  enrich'd  with  oiba  of  light. 
In  all  its  handy-work  displays  thy  raigbt" 

A^ain  the  monarch  toueh'd  another  stcata, 
Another  province  claim'd  his  rerse  again. 
Where  Goodness  infinite  has  fix'd  a  swmy. 
Whose  out-stretch'd  limits  are  the  hounds  of  dqr. 
Beneath  this  empire  of  extended  air. 
Yet  still  in  reach  of  Providence's  care, 
God  placed  the  roiioded  Earth  with  siedfiist  fasai 
And  bid  the  basis  ever  firmly  stand: 
He  bid  the  mountains  from  confusioo's  hea^ 
Exalt  their  summits,  and  aasuine  their  shapes. 
He  bid  the  waters  like  a  garment  spread. 
To  form  large  seas,  and,  as  be  spake,  they  fled. 
His  voice,  his  thunder,  made  the  waves  obey. 
And  forward  hasten,  till  they  fbmt'd  the  sea; 
Then,  lest  with  lawless  rage  the  surges  roar, 
He  mark'd  their  bounds,  and  girt  theaa  in  with 

shore. 
He  fill'd  the  land  with  brooks,  that  trendxiiBg  steal 
Through  winding  hills,  along  the  flowery  vale. 
To  which  the  beasts,  that  graze  the  rale,  retreat 
For  cool  refreshings  in  the  Sununer's  beat; 
While,  perch'd  in  leaves  upon  the  tender  sprayj^ 
The  birds  around  their  singing  voices  raise. 
He  makes  the  vapours,  which  he  taught  to  fly, 
Forsake  the  chambers  of  the  clouds  on  high. 
And  golden  harvest,  rich  with  ears  of  grain 
x\nd  spiry  blades  of  grass,  adorn  the  plain ; 
And  grapes  luxuriant  cheer  the  soul  with  wine^ 
And  ointment  shed,  to  make  the  visage  shine. 
Through  trunks  of  trees  fermenting  sap  proceeds 
To  feed,  and  tinge  the  living  bou^s  it  feeds: 
So  shoots  the  fir,  where  airy  storks  abide. 
So  cedar,  Lebanon's  aspiring  pride. 
Whose  birds,  by  God's  appointment,  in  their  nes^ 
With  green  surrounded,  lie  secure  of  rest ; 
Where  small  increa»;  the  barren  mountains  p^t. 
There  kines,  adaptea  to  the  feedihg,  live ; 
There  flocks  of  goats  in  healthy  pastures  broase, 
And,  in  their  rocky  entrails,  rabbits  house. 
Where  forests,  thick  with  shrubs,  entai^led  standt 
Untrod  the  roads,  and  desolate  the  land. 
There  close  in  coverts  hide  the  beasts  of  prey, 
Till  heavy  darkness  creeps  upon  the  day. 
Then  roar  with  Hunger's  voice,  and  range  abiva^ 
And,  in  their  method,  seek  their  meat  from  Ood; 
And,  when  the  dawning  edge  of  eastern  air 
Begins  to  purple,  to  their  dens  repair. 
Man,  next  succeeding,  from  the  sweet  repoSQ 
Of  downy  beds,  to  work  appointed  goes. 
When  first  the  Morning  sees  the  rising  Son, 
He  sees  their  labours  both  at  once  begun  ; 
And,  Night  returning  with  its  starry  train. 
Perceives  their  labours  done  at  once  again. 
O !  manifold  in  works  supremely  wise. 
How  well  thy  gracious  store  the  world  snpptttU 
How  all  thy  creatures  on  thy  goodness  caU, 
And  that  bestoWs  a  due  support  for  all! 
When  from  an  open  hazid  thy  fisvoors  flow, 
Kich  Bounty  stoops  to  visit  us  below; 
When  from  thy  hand  no  more  thy  favours  strcaSy 
Back  to  the  dust  we  turn,  from  whence  we  csmei 
Arid  when  thy  spirit  gives  the  vital  heat, 
A  sure>succession  keeps  the  kinds  complete^ 
•The  propagated  seeds  their  forms  r^ain. 
And  all  ihi  ftoe  of  fiarth's  xenew'd  agatai 
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TThuB,  as  jouWe  seen  th'  effect  reveal  the  ctfuse. 
It  Nature's  ruler  known  in  Nature's  Is^ws ; 
Thus  stiil  his  power  is  o'er  the  world  displayed. 
And  still  r^oices  in  the  worid  he  made. 
The  Lord  he  reigns,  the  King  of  kings  is  king ; 
Xiet  nations  praise,  and  praises  learn  to  sing. 

My  verses  here  may  change  their  style  again, 
And  trace  the  psalmist  in  another  strain ; 
Where  all  his  soul  the  soldier's  spirit  warms,  ' 
And  to  the  music  fits  the  sound  of  arms ; 
Where  brave  disorder  does  in  numbers  dwell. 
And  artful  number  speaks  disorder  well. 
Arise,  my  genius,  and  attempt  the  praise 
Of  dreaded  power,  and  perilous  essays; 
And  where  his  accents  are  too  nobly  great, 
XJke  distant  echoes, give  the  faint  repeats 
For  who,  like  him,  with  enterprizing  pen. 
Can  paint  the  Lord  of  Hosts  in  wrath  with  men  ? 
Or,  with  just  imas^s  of  tuneful  lay. 
Set  all  his  terrours  in  their  fierce  array? 
He  Gomes  I  The  tumult  of  discording  spheres. 
The  quivering  shocks  of  earth,  confess  their  fears; . 
Thick  smoke  precede,  and  blasts  of  angry  breath. 
That  kindle  dread  devouring  flames  of  death. 
Jf e  comes !  the  firmament,  with  dismal  night, 
Bows  down,  and  seems  to  fall  upon  the  light; 
Tlie  darkling  mists  enwrap  his  head  around. 
The  waters  deluge,  and  the  tempests  sound; 
While  on  the  cherub's  purple  wings  he  flies. 
And  plants  his  black  pavilion  in  the  skies. 
He  comes!  the  clouds  remove;  the  rattling  hail, 
I>e8cending,  bounds,  and  scatters  o'er  the  vale: 
His  voice  is  heard,  his  thunder  speaks  his  ire. 
His  lightning  blasts  with  blue  sulphureous  fire ; 
Hit  brandish'd  bolts  with  swift  commission  go. 
To  punish  man's  rebellious  acts  below. 
His  stem  rebukes  lay  deepest  ocean  bare. 
And  solid  earthy  by  wide  eruption,  tear. 
Then  glares  the  naked  gulph  with  dismal  ray, 
And  then  the  dark  foundation^  see  the  day : 
O  God !  let  mercy  this  thy  war  assuage : 
Alas  !  no  mortal  can  sustain  thy  rage. 
While  I  but  strive  the  dire  effects  to  tell, 
And  on  another's  words  attentive  dwell, 
Confiising  passions  in  my  bosom  roll, 
And  all  in  tjimult  work  the  troubled  soul : 
Remorse  with  pity,  fear  with  sorrow  blend, 
And  1  but  strive  in  vain ;  my  verse,  descend, 
To  less  aspiring  paths  direct  thy  flight,     [might; 
Though  still  the  less  may  more  than  match  thy 
While  1  to  second  agents  tune  the  strings, 
And  Israel's  warrior  Israel's  battles  sings; 
Great  warrior  he,  and  great  to  sing  of  war, 
WTxose  lines  (if  ever  lines  pr^vail'd  so  far) 
Might  pitch  the  tents,  compose  the  ranks  anew, 
To  combot  sound,  and  bring  tne  toil  to  view. 
O  nation  most  securely  rais'd  in  name. 
Whose  fair  records  he  wrote  for  endless  fame; 
O  nation  oil  victorious  o'er  thy  foes, 
At  once  thy  conquests,  and  thy  thanks  he  shows; 
For  thus  he  sung  the  realms  that  must  be  thine. 
And  made  thee  thus  confess  an  aid  divine. 
When  Mercy  look'd,  the  waves  perceiv'd  its  sway, 
'And  Israel  pass'd  the  deepdirided  sea* 
When  Mercy  spake  it,  haughty  Pharaoh's  host. 
And  haughty  Pharaoh,  by  the  waves  were  tost. 
When  Mercy  led  us  through  the  desert  sand. 
We  reach'd  the  borders  of  the  promis'd  land: 
Then  all  the  kings, their  gather'd  armies  brought, 
And  all  those  kings  by  Mercy's  help  we  fought: 
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There,  with  their  monarch,  Anhor's  people  bleed. 
For  God  was  gracious  and  the  tribes  succeed. 
There  monstrous  Ogg  was  fell'd  on  Basan's  plain. 
For  God  was  gracious  to  the  ti  ibes  again. 
At  length  their  yoke  the  realms  of  Canaan  feel. 
And  Israel  sings  that  God  is  gracious  stiil. 

Nor  has  the  warlike  prince  alone  inroll'd 
The  wondrous  feats  their  fathers  did  of  old; 
Mis  own  emblazon'd  acts  adorn  his  lays, 
These  too  may  challenge  just  returns  of  praise. 
"  My  God!"  he  cries,  "  my  surest  rock  of  might. 
My  trust  in  dangers,  and  my  shield  in  fight ; 
Thy  matchless  bounties  I  with  gladness  own. 
Nor  find  assistance  but  from  thee  alone: 
Thy  strength  is  armour,  and  my  path  success. 
No  power  like  thee  can  thus  securely  bless. 
When  troops  united  would  arrest  my  course, 
I  break  their  files,  and  through  their  order  force ; 
When  in  their  towns  they  keep,  my  siege  I  form, 
And  leap  the  battlements,  and  lead  the  storm; 
And  when  in  camps  abroad  intrench'd  thf'y  lie. 
As  swifl  as  hinds  in  chase  I  bound  on  high; 
My  strenuous  arms  thou  tcachest  how  to  kill. 
And  snap  in  sunder  temper'd  bows  of  steel ; 
My  moving  footsUps  are  enlarg'd  by  tliee. 
And  kept  from  snares  of  planned  ambush  free; 
And  when  my  foes  forsake  the  field  of  fight, 
Then,  flush'd  with  conquest,  I  pursue  their  flight: 
In  vain  their  fears,  that  almost  reach  despair, 
The  trembling  wretches  from  mine  anger  bear; 
As  swift  as  fear  brisk  warmth  of  conquest  goes. 
And  at  my  feet  dejects  the  wounded  foes ; 
For  help  they  call,  but  find  their  helper's  gone. 
For  God's  against  them,  and  I  drive  them  on 
As  whirling  dust  in  airy  tumult  fly. 
Before  the  tempest  that  involves  the  sky; 
And,  in  my  rage's  unavoided  sway, 
I  tread  their  necks  like  abject  heaps  of  claj%" 

The  waiTior  thus  in  song  his  deetis  express'!^   , 
Nor  vainly  boasted  what  he  but  c'onfcss'd; 
While  warlike  actions  were  proclaiin'd  abroad. 
That  all  their  praises  should  refer  to  God. 

And  here,  to  make  this  bright  design  arise, 
In  fairer  splendour  to  the  nation's  eyes, 
From  private  valour  he  converts  his  lays? 
For  yet  the  public  claim'd  attempts  of  praise; 
And  public  conquests  where  they  jointly  fough^ 
Thus  stand  recorded  by  reflecting  thought; 
"  God  sent  his  Samuel  from  his  holy  seat 
To  bear  the  promise  of  my  future  state. 
And  I,  rejoicing,  sec  the  tribes  fulfil 
The  promis'd  pui-pose  of  Almighty  will: 
Subjected  Sichem,  sweet  Samaria's  plain. 
And  Succoth's  valleys,  have  confess'd  my  reign; 
Remoter  Gilead's  hilly  tracts  obey, 
Manasseh's  parted  sands  accept  my  sway ;  [mine. 
Strong  Ephraim's  sons  and  Ephraim's  ports  ar^ 
And  mine  the  throne  of  princely  Judah's  line; 
Then  since  my  people  with  my  standatd  go. 
To  bring  the  strength  of  adverse  empire  low. 
Let  Moab's  soil,  to  vile  subiection  brought. 
With  groansdeclare  how  wellourrankshavefought; 
Let  vanquish'd  Edom  bow  its  humbled  bead. 
And  tell  how  pompous  on  its  pride  I  tread; 
And  now,  Phiiistia,  with  thy  conquering  host. 
Dismay 'd  and  broke,  of  couquer'd  Israel  boast; 
But  if  a  seer  or  rabbah  yet  remain 
On  Johemaan's  hill,  or  Amon's  plain. 
Lead  forth  our  armies.  Lord,  regard  our  prayer^ 
Lead,  Lord  of  battles,  and  we'll  conquer  tberv.'* 
c  c 
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As  ibis  the  warrior  spake,  bis  heart  aros^, 
And  thus,  with  grateful  Vam,  pertbrm'd  tlie  close: 
Though  men  to  men  their  best  assistimce  lend, 
Yet  men  alone  will  but  in  vain  befriend; 
Through  God  we  work  exploits  of  high  renown,  ^ 
'Tis  God  that  treads  our  great  opposers  down. 

Hear  now  the  praise  of  weil-dispiitcd  Aelds, 
The  best  return  victorious  honour  yields ; 
'Tis  common  good  restored,  when  lovely  Peace 
Is  join'd  with  Righteousness  in  strict  embrace ; 
Hear,  all  ye  victors,  what  your  sword  securt  s. 
Hear,  all  ye  nations,' for  the  cause  is  yours; 
And  when  the  joy  fill  trumpets  loudly  sound, 
When  groaning  captives  in  their  ranks  are  bound. 
When  pillars  lift.the  bloody  plumes  in  air. 
And  broken  shafts  and  batter'd  armour  bear; 
When  painted  arches  acts  of  war  relate, 
Wlien  slow  procession's  pomps  augment  the  state; 
When  fame  relate^  their  woith  among  the  throng, 
Thus  take  from  David  their  triumphant  songi 
•*  .Oh,  clap  your  hands  together!  oh,  rejoice. 
In  God,  with  melody's  exalted  voice; 
Your  sacred  psalm  within  his  dwelling  raise» 
And, Tor  a  pure  oblation,  offer  praise; 
For  the  rich  goodness  plentifully  shows 
'He  prospers  our  design  upon  our  foes. 
Then  hither,  all  ye  nations,  hither  run, 
BehcCd  the  wonders  which  the  Lord  has  done ; 
Behold,  with  what  a  mind,  the  heap  of  slain. 
He  spreads  the  sanguine  surface  of  the  plain;  ^ 
He  makes  the  wars,  that  mad  confusion  hurl'd. 
Be  spent  in  victories,  and  leave  the  world. 
He  breaks  the  bended  bows,  the  spears  of  ire, 
And  bums  the  shattered  chariots  in  the  fire. 
And  bids  the  realms  be  still,  the  tumult  cease. 
And  know  the  I-ord  of  war,  for  Lord  of  peace." 
Now  may  the  tender  youth  in  goodness  rise. 
Beneath  the  guidance  of  their  parents  eyes, 
As  tall  young  poplars,  when  the  ranger's  nigh. 
To  watch  their  risings,  lest  they  shoot  awry. 
Now  may  the  beauteous  daughters,  bred  with  care. 
In  modest  rules,  and  pious  acts  of  fear, 
like  polished  comers  of  the  temple  be, 
So  bright,  so  spotless,  and  so  fit  for  thee. 
Now  may  the  various  seasous  bless  the  soil. 
And  plenteous  gardeners  pay  the  ploughman's  toil; 
Now  sheep  and  kine,  upon  the  flowery  meads, 
Increase  in  thousands,  and  ten  thousand  heads; 
And  now  no  more  the  sound  of  grief  complains 
For  those  that  fall  in  fight,  or  live  in  chains; 
Here,  when  the  blessings  are  proclaim^  aloud. 
Join  all  the  voices  of  the  thankful  crowd; 
Let  all  that  feel  them  thus  confess  their  part. 
Thus  own  their  worth,  with  one  united  heart; 
Happy  the  realm  which  God  vouchsafes  to  bless 
With  all  the  glories  of  a  bright  success  1 
And  happy  thrice  the  realm  if  thus  he  please 
To  crown  those  glories  with  the  sweets  of  ease; 
From  warfare  flnish'd  on  a  chain  of  thouj?ht, 
To  bright  attempts  of  future  rapture  wrought ; 
Yet  stronger,  yet  thy  pinions  stronger  raise, 
O  Fancy,  reigning  in  the  power  of  lays. 
For  Sion's  hill  thine  airy  courses  hold, 
'Twas  there  thy  David  prophesy'd  of  old; 
And  there  devout  in  contemplation  sit. 
In  holy  vision,  and  extatic  fit, 

Methinks  I  seem  to  feel  the  charm  begin, 
Now  sweet  contentment  tunes  my  soul  within; 
Now  wondrous  soft  arising  music  plays. 
And  now  fall  sounds  upon  the  sense  iocreas«; 


Fit  David's  lyre,  his  artful  fingers  move, 
To  court  the  spirit  from  the  Kalms  above ; 
And,  pleas'd  to  come  where  Holiness  attends 
The  courted  spirit  from  above  descends. 
Hence  on  the  lyre  and  voice  new  graces  rest. 
And  bright  prophetic  forms  enlarge  the  breast; 
Hence  firm  decrees  his  mystic  hymns  relate, 
Affix'd  in  Heaven's  adamantine  gate. 
The  glori&s  of  the  most  important  age. 
And  Christ's  blest  empire  seen  by  sure  preaae^ 

When,  in  a  distant  view,  with  inward  eyes, 
He  sees  the  Son  descending  from  the  skies. 
To  take  the  form  of  man  for  mankind's  sake, 
'T  is  thus  he  makes  the  great  Messiah  speak : 
*'  It  is  not.  Father,  blood  of  bullocks  slain 
Can  cleanse  the  world  from  universal  stain; 
Such  offerings  aie  not  here  required  by  tl.cc, 
But  point  at  mine,  and  leave  the  work  for  nic; 
To  perfect  which,  as  servants  ears  they  drill, 
In  sign  of  opening  to  their  master's  will ; 
Thy  will  would  open  mine,  and  have  me  bt^r 
■My  sign  of  ministry,  the  body  there. 
Prophetid  volumes  of  our  state  assign 
The  world's  redemption  as  an  act  of  mine; 
And  lo,  with  cheerfiil  and  obedient  heart, 
I  come,  my  Father,  to  perform  my  part" 
So  spake  the  Son,  and  left  his  throng  above, 
When  wings  to  bear  him  were  prepar>d  by  Lo^^**; 
When  with  their  monarch,  on  the  great  descent, 
Sweet  Humbleness  and  gentle  Patience  went; 
Fair  sisters  both,  both  bless'd  in  his  esteem, 
And  both  appointed  here  to  wait  ou  him. 

But  now«  before  the  prophet's  ravish'd  C3res, 
Succeeding  pjrospects  of  his  life  arise; 
And  here  he  teaches  all  the  world  to  sing 
Those  strains  in  which  the  nation  own'd  him  kio?- 
When  boughs  as  at  an  holy  feast  they  bear, 
To  show  the  godhead  manifested  there; 
And  garments,  as  a  mark  of  glory,  strow'd, 
Declai'd  a  prince  yroclaim'd  upon  the  road: 
"  This  day  the  liord  hath  made,  we  will  empU»v 
In  songs,"  he  cries,  "  and  consecrate  to  joy. 
Hosannah,  Lord,  Hosannah,  shed  thy  peace; 
Hosannah,  long-expecting  nations  grace ; 
Oh,  bless'd  in  honour*s  height  triumphant  tboii, 
That  wast  to  come,  oh,  bless  thy  people  now.'* 

'T  were  easy  dwe}ling  here  with  fir'd  delight. 
And  much  the  sweet  engagement  of  the  sight; 
But  fleeting  visions  each  on  other  throng, 
And  chan.^e  the  music,  and  demand  the  song: 
Ah !  music  chang'd  by  sadly  moving  show: 
Ah!  song  demanded  in  excess  of  woe! 
For  v/hat  was  all  the  gracious  Savioui's  stay. 
Whilst  here  he  trod  in  life*s  encurober'd  way, 
But  troubled  patience,  persecuted  breath, 
Neglected  sorrows,  and  aflAieting  death; 
Approach,  ye  sinners;  think  the  garden  shovi 
His  bloody  sweat  of  fUU  arising  throws; 
Approach  his  grief,  and  hear  hjm  thus  compUio, 
Through  David's  person,  and  in  David's  strain. 

"  Oh,  save  me,  God,  thy  floods  about  me  roll, 
Thy  wrath  divine  hath  overflow^  my  soul : 
I  come  at  length  where  rising  waters  drown, 
Ancl  sink  in  deep  afflictjon,  deeply  down. 
Deceitful  snares,  to  bring  me  to  the  dead. 
Lie  ready  plac'd  in  every  path  I  tread; 
And  Hell  itself,  with  all  that  Hell  conUins, 
Of  fiends  accurs'd,  and  dreadful  chan^  of  i)ain< ; 
To  daunt  firm  will,  and  cross  the  good  desini'd. 
With  strong  temptatibna  £wtea  cm  the  miud ; 
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Svcb  grief,  snch  sorrows,  in  amazing  view, 
JDistracted  fears  and  heaviness  pursue.** 
Ye  Sages,  deeply  read  in  human  frame, 
The  passions'  causes,  and  their  wild  extreme  5 
"Where  moT'd  an  object  more  opposed  to  bliss, 
"What  other  agony  could  equal  his  ? 

The  music  still  proceeds  with  mournful  airs, 
^nd  speaks  the  dangers,  as  it  speaks  the  fears. 
•*  Oh,  sacred  presence,  firom  the  son  withdrawn : 
Obi  God,  my  father,  whither  art  thou  gone  } 
Oh,  must  my  soul  bewail  tormenting  pain, 
Jind  all  my  words  of  an^oiishiall  in  vain  ? 
The  tnKible's  near,  in  which  my  life  will  end ; 
But  none  is  near,  that  will  assistance  lend  ; 
like  Basban's  bulls,  my  foes*  against  me  throng, 
So  proud,  inhuman,  numberless,  and  strong. 
I#ike  desert  lions,  on  their  prey  they  go, 
So  much  their  fierce  desire  of  blood  they  show  i 
As.  ploughers  wound  the  ground,  they  tore  my  back, 
And  long  deep  furrows  manifest  the  track. 
They  pierc*d  my  tender  hands,  my  tender  feet. 
And  causM  sharp  pangs,  where  nerves  in  num- 
bers m^et; 
Rich  streams  of  life  forsake  my  rended  reins, 
And  fall  like  water  spilPd  upon  the  plains; 
My  bones,  that  us*d  in  hoUow  seats  to  closci 
Disjoint  with  ang^ilsh  of  convulsive  throws ; 
My  mourning  heart  is  melted  in  my  frame, 
As  wax  dissolving  runs  before  a  flame; 
My  strength  dries  up,  my  flesh  the  moisture  leaves. 
And  on  my  tongue  my  clammy  palate  cleaves: 
Alas!   I  thirst;  alas!  for  drink  I  call; 
For  drink  they  give  me  vinegar  aud  gall. 
To  sportful  game  the  savage  soldiers  go. 
And  for  my  vesture,  on  my  vesture  throw; 
"While  all  deride,  who  see  me  thus  forlorn. 
And  shoot  their  lips,  and  shake  their  heads  in  scorn. 
And,  with  despiteful  jest, «  Behold,*  they  cry, 
*  The  great  peculiar  darling  of  the  sky; 
He  trtwted  Ged  would  save  his  soul  from  woe. 
Now  God  may  have  him,  if  he  loves  him  so.* 
But  to  the  dust  of  death,  by  quick  decay, 
I  conu! ;  O  Father,  be  not  long  away.** 
And  was  it  thus,  the  prince  of  life  was  slain? 
And  was  it  thus  he  dy*d  for  worthless  men } 
Yes, blessed  Jesus!  thus,  in  every  line. 
The  sufferini^s  which  the  prophet  spake  were  thine. 

Come,  Christian,  to  the  corpse,  in  spirit  come. 
And  with  .true  sins  of  grrief  surround  the  tomb. 
Upon  the  threshold-stone  let  Sin  be  slain, 
Soch  sacrifice  will  best  avenge  his  pain. 
Bring  thither  then  repentance,  sighs,  and  tears. 
Bring  mortify*d  desires,  bring  holy  fears; 
And  earnest  prayer  expres8»d*from  thoughts  that 

.       roll 
Through  broken  mind,  and  groanings  of  the  soul; 
These  scatter  on  his  hearse,  and  so  prepare 
Those  obsequif'S  th<*  Jews  deny*d  him  there; 
While  in  your  hearts  the  flames  of  love  may  bnm, 
To  dress  the  vault,  like  lamps  hi  sacred  urn. 
There  oft,  ray  soul,  in  such  a  grateful  way. 
Thine  humblest  homage,  with  the  godly  pay. 

Bat  David  strikes  the  sounding  chords  anew. 
And  to  thy  first  design  recals  thy  view; 
Frt>m  life  to  death,  from  death  to  life  he  flies, 
And  still  pursues  hU  object  in  his  eyes; 
And  here  recounts,  in  more  enliven'd  song, 
The  sacred  psesence,  not  absented  long: 
The  flesh  not  suffer*d  in  the  grave  to  dwell. 
The  soul  not  suifor'd  to  remain  in  llell ; 


But  as  the  conqueror,  fatigu'd  in  war, 
With  hot  pursuit  of  enemies  afar. 
Reclines  to  drink  the  torrent  gliding  by, 
Then  lifts  bis  looks  to  repossess  the  sky; 
So  bow*d  the  Son,  in  life's  uneasy  ixxad. 
With  anxious  toil  and  thorny  danger  strow*d; 
So  bow*cl  the  Son,  but  not  to  find  relief,^ 
But  taste  tlic  deep  imbitter'd  floods  of  grief; 
So  when  he  tasted  these,  he  rais'd  his^head, 
And  left  the  sable  mansions  of  the  dead. 
Ere  mouldeiing  time  consdin*d  the  bones  away. 
Or  slow  corruption's  worms  bad  work'd  decay: 
Here  faith's  foundationis  all  the  soul  employ 
With  springing  graces,  springing  beams  of  joy; 
Then  paus'd  the  voice,  whereNature's  seen  topauie^ 
And  for  a  time  suspend  her  ancitnt  laws. 

From  hence  arising  as  the  glories  risef 
That  must  advunce  above  the  lofty  skies. 
He  runs  with  sprightly  fingers  o*er  the  Ijrre, 
And  fills  new  songs  with  new  celestial  fire : 
In  which  he  shows,  by  fair  description's  ray. 
The  Christ*8  ascension  to  the  realms  of  day;  ^ 

When  Justice,  pleas'd  with  life  already  paid, 
Unbends  her  brows,  and  sheaths  her  a^gry  blade; 
And  meditates  rewards,  and  will  restore 
What  Mercy  woo'd  him,  to  forsake  before. 
When  on  a  cloud,  with  gilded  edge  of  light. 
He  rose  above  the  reach  of  human  sight. 
And  met  the  pomp  that  hung  aloft  in  air. 
To  make  bis  honours  more  exceeding  fair^ 
"  See,"  cries  the  prophet,  "  how  the  chariots  wait 
To  bear  him  upwards  in  triumphant  state, 
By  twenty  thousands  in  unnumber'd  throng,      ^ 
And  angels  draw  the  glittering  ranks  along. 
The  Lord  amongst  them  sits  in  glory  dress'd. 
Nor  more  the  presence,  Sinai  Mount  confest.** 
And  now  the  chariots  have  begun  to  fly, 
The  triumph  moves,  the  Lord  ascends  on  hlgl^ 
And  Sin  and  Satan,  us'd  to  captive  men. 
Are  dragg*d'for  captives  in  his  ample  train; 
While,  as  he  goes,  seraphic  circles  sing 
The  wondrous  conquest  of  their  wondrous  king; 
With  shouts  of  joy  their  heavenly  voices  raise, 
And  with  shrill  trumpets  manifest  his  praise; 
From  such  a  point  of  such  exceeding  height, 
A  while  my  verses  stoop  their  airy  flight,    , 
And  seem  for  rest  on  Olivet  to  breathe. 
And  charge  the  two  that  stand  in  white  beneath; 
That  as  they  move,  and  join  the  moving  rear 
Within  their  honour*d  hands,  aloft  they  bear 
The  crown  of  thorns,  the  cross  on  which  he  dy*d. 
The  nails  that  pierc*d  his  limbs,  the  spear  his  side; 
Then,  where  kind  Mercy  lays  the  thunder  by. 
Where  Peace  has  hung  great  Michael's  arms  on. 
Let  these  adorn  his  magazine  above,       .    [high; 
And  hang  the  trophies  of  victorious  love; 
Jjnit  man^  by  superstitious  mind  entic'd. 
Should  idolize  whatever  toUch'd  the  Christ 

But  still  the  prophet  in  the  spirit  soars 
To  new  Jerusalem's  imperial  doors; 
There  sees  and  hears  the  bless'd  angelic  throng,' 
There  feels  their  music,  and  records  th^  song: 
Or,  with  the  vision  warm'd,  attempts  to  write, 
For  those  inhabitants  of  native  light. 
And  teaches  harmony's  distinguish*d  parts, 
In  swaet  respondence  of  ifnited  hearts; 
For  thus  without  might  warbling  angels  sing, 
Their  course  containing  on  the  fluttered  win|r. 
Eternal  gates  I  your  stately  portals  rear. 
Eternal  gates!  your  ways  of  joy  prepaid; 
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The  King  of  Glory  ibr  admittance  stays; 
He  coDses,  he'll  enter,  O  prepare  your  ways ; 
Then  bright  aroh-aneeU,  that  attend  the  wall» 
Might  thus  upon  the  beauteous  order  call : 
Ye  fellow-ministers,  that  now  proclaim 
Your  Kinjf  of  Glory,  tell  bis  awful  name. 
At  which  the  beauteous  order  will  accord. 
And  sound  of  polemn  notes  pronounce  the  Lord  : 
The  Lord  endued  with  strength,  renowu'd  for 

might, 
With  spoils  returning  from  the  finish*d  fight. 
Again-  with  lays  they  charm  the  sacred  gates. 
And  graces  doub!e)  while  the  song  repeats ; 
Again  within  the  sacred  guardians  sing,  , 
And  ask  the  name  of  their  victorious  king; 
And  then  again,  the  Lord's  the  name  rdx>unds 
From  tongue  to  tongue,  catch'd  up  in  frequent 
rounds. 

New  thrones  and  powers  appear  to  lift  the  gate, 
And  DaVid  still  pursues  their  entered  state. 
Oh,  prophet !  father !  whither  would*st  thou  fly  } 
Oh,  mystic  Israel's  chariot  for  the  sky ; 
Thou  sacred  spirit !  what  a  wondrous  height. 
By  thee  supported,  soars  his  airy  flight! 
For  glimpse  of  Majesty  divine  is  brought. 
Among  the  shifted  pro^^pccts  of  the  thought : 
Dread,  sacred  sight !  I  dare  not  gaze  for  fear. 
But  sit  beneath  the  singer's  feet,  and  hear; 
And  bold  each  sound  that  interrupts  the  mind. 
Thus  in  a  calm  by  power  of  rerse  confin'd. 

Ye  dreadful  ministers  of  God,  displeas'd. 
In  blasting  tempests  be  no  longer  rais'd !  [groan, 
Ye  deep-mooth'd  thunders,   leave  your  direful 
Nor  roll  in  hollow  clouds  around  the  throne. 
The  stttl  small  voice  more  justly  will  express 
How  great  Jehovah  did  the  Lord  address. 
And  TOO  brtght-fisather'd  choirs  of  endless  peace, 
A  while  from  tuneful  balleligahs  cease; 
A  while  stand  fix'd,  with  deep  attentive  care, 
Youll  have  the  time  to  sing  for  ever  there. 
The  royal  prophet  will  the  silence  break. 
And  in  his  words  Almighty  goodness  speak. 
He  spake  (and  smiPd  to  see  the  business  done), 
**  Thou  art  my  first,  my  great  begotten  Sou; 
Here  on  the  right  of  Majesty  sit  down, 
£njoy  thy  conquest,  and  receive  thy  crown, 
While  I  thy  worship  and  renown  complete. 
And  make  thy  foes  the  foot-stool  of  thy  feet; 
For  m  pronounce  the  long-resolv'd  decree, 
Idy  sacred  Sion  be  reserved  for  thee. 
From  thence  thy  peaceful  rod  of  power  extend. 
From  thence  thy  Messenger  of  Mercy  send, 
And  teach  thy  vanquish'd  enemies  to  bow. 
And  rale  where  Hell  has  fix'd  an  empire  now. 
Tlien  ready  nations  to  their  rightful  king 
The  free-will  offerings  of  their  hearts  sImU  bring. 
In  holy  beauties  for  acceptance  dress'd. 
And  ready  nations  be  with  pardon  bless'd ; 
Meanwhile  thy  dawn  of  truth  begins  the  day, 
Enliijhtcn'd  subjects  shall  increa«e  the  sway; 
With  such  a  splendid  and  unnumber'd  train, 
As^den-s  ki  morning  till  the  grassy  plain. 
This  by  myself  1  swore;  the  irreat  intent 
Has  past  my  sanction,  and  1  can't  repf  nt : 
Tliou  art  a  king,  and  priest  of  peace.  bcloW, 
Like  Salem*s  monarch,  and  for  ever  so. 
Ask  what  thou  wilt,  'tis  thine  the  Gentiles'  claim; 
For  thy  possession  take  the  world's  extreme. 
The  kings  shall  rage,  the  parties  strive  in  vain, 
By  persecuting  rage,  to  break  thy  reign; 


Thou  art  my  Christ,  and  they  that  still  can  be 
Rebellious  subjects  be  destroyed  by  thee. 
Bring,  like  the  potter,  to  severe  decay. 
Thy  worthless  creatures,  found  in  humble  day| 
Then  hear,  ye  monarchs,  and  ye  judges  bear. 
Rejoice  with  trembling,  serve  the  Lord  with  fear; 
In  his  commands  with  sitnis  of  homage  move. 
And  kiss  the  gracious  offers  of  his  love: 
Ye  surely  perish  if  his  anger  flame. 
And  only  they  bo  bless'd  that  bless  his  name.'* 
Thus  does  the  Christ  in  David's  anthems  shine. 
With  full  magnificence  of  art  divine; 
Then  on  his  subjects  gifts  of  grace  bestow. 
And  spread  his  image  on  their  hearts  below; 
As  when  our  earthly  kings  receive  the  globes 
The  sacred  unction,  and  the  purple  robe. 
And  mount  the  throne  with  golden  glory  crowa^ 
They  scatter  medals  of  themselves  around; 
There  heavenly  singers  clap  their  vary'd  wingt* 
And  lead  the  choir  of  all  created  things. 
Relate  his  glory's  everlasting  prime. 
His  fiime  continued  wKh  the  length  of  time; 
While,  ere  the  Sun  shall  dart  abided  beam. 
Or  changing  Moons  diflfiise  the  silvei'd  gleam  ^ 
Where-c'er  the  waves  of  roirmg  ocean  sent, 
£ncompass  land  with  arms  of  wide  extent. 
Hail,  full  of  mercy:  ready  nations  cry ! 
Hail,  oh,  for  ever,  ever  blcss'd  on  high ! 
Hail,  oh,  for  ever  on  thy  beauteous  throne  ! 
Thou  Lord  that  workest  wondrous  things  alone ! 
Still  let  thy  glory  to  the  world  appear. 
And  all  the  riches  of  thy  goodness  hear. 

But  thou,  fair  church,  in  whom  be  fixes  love. 
Thou  queen  accepted  of  the  Prince  above ; 
Behold  him  fairer  than  the  sons  of  men; 
Embrace  his  ofler'd  heart,  and  share  bis  reign; 
In  Moses'  laws  they  bred  thy  tender  years ; 
But  now  to  new  commands  incline  thine  ears. 
Forget  thy  people,  bear  no  more  in  mind 
Thy  father's  houshold,  for  thy  spouse  is  kind. 
Within  thy  soul  let  vain  affections  die. 
Him  only  worship,  and  with  him  comply. 
So  shall  thy  spouse's  heart  with  thine  agree» 
So  shall  his  fervour  still  increase  for  thee.  * 
Come)  while  he  calls,  supremely-favoaT*d  qneeiii 
In  heavenly  glories  dr^s  thy  ^ul  within ; 
With  pious  actions  to  the  throne  be  brought. 
In  close  connection  of  the  virtues  wrought; 
Let  these  around  thee  for  a  garment  shine. 
And  be  the  work  to  make  them  pleasing  thinet 
Come,  lovely  queen,  advance  vvith  stately  port; 
TTiy  good  companions  shall  complete  thy  court, 
With  joyful  souls  their  joyful  entrance  sing. 
And  fill  the  palace  of  your  gracious  king; 
What  though  thy  Moses  and  the  prophets  cease, 
What  though  the  priesthood  leaves  the  settled  rtc«» 
The  fiithei^s  place  their  offspring  well  supplies, 
When  at  thy  spouse's  ministry  they  rise; 
When  thy  bless'd  houshold  on  his  orders  go. 
And  rule  for  him  where-e'er  he  reigns  below. 
Come,  queen  exalted,  come ;  my  lasting  sung 
To  future  ages  shall  thy  fame  prolong. 
The  jojrful  nations  shall  thy  praise  prodaim. 
And,  for  their  safety,  crowd  beneath  thy  msae. 
Oh,  bounteous  Saviour!  still  thy  mercy  kind. 
Still  what  thy  David  sun;^,  thy  servants  find! 
Still  what  thy  David  sung  thy  servants  see. 
From  thee  seat  down,  and  sent  again  to  thee. 
They  si-e  the  words  of  thanks,  and  love  dtvin^ 
la  straius  mysterious  intermingled  shine^ 
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As  sweet  and  rich  unite  in  costly  waves, 
"Whun  purling  gold  the  purpled  web  receives; 
^nd  still  the  church  he  shadow'd  hears  the  lays, 
In  daily  service,  as  an  aid  to  praise, 
^t  these  her  temper  good  Devotion  warms, 
^nd  mounts  aloft  with  more  engaging  charms: 
Then,  as  she  strives  to  reach  the  lofty  sky. 
Bids  Gratitude  assist  her  will  to  fly; 
In  these  our  gratitude  becomes  on  fire, 
Then  feels  its  flames  improved  by  strong  dt.'sire; 
Then  feels  desire  in  eager  wishes  move, 
And  wish  determine  in  the  point  of  love. 

Such  hymns  to  regulate,  and  such  to  raise, 
ilpproacb,  ye  sounding  instruments  of  praise: 
T  is  fit  you  tune  for  him  whose  holy  love. 
In  wish  aspiring  to  the  choir  above, 
iind  fond  to  practise  ere  his  time  to  go, 
Devoutly  calPd  you  to  the  choir  below; 
There,  where  he  placed  you,  with  your  solenm  sound, 
Per  God's  high  glory,  fill  the  sacred  ground, 
-And  there,  and  every-whcre,  his  wondrous  name 
Within  his  firmament  of  power  proclaim. 
Soft  pleasing  lutes  with  easy  sweetness  move, 
To  touch  the  sentiments  of  heavenly  love; 
Assist  the  lyre  and  voice,  to  tell  the  charms 
That  gently  stole  him  from  the  Father's  arms ; 
Gay  trembling  timbrels,  usM  with  airs  of  mirth, 
Assist  the  loud  Hosannah  raisM  on  Earth ; 
When  on  an  ass  he  meekly  rides  along, 
And  multitudes  are  heard  within  the  song. 
Fiill-t«ior*d  psaltery  join  the  doleful  part, 
In  which  his  agony  possest  his  heart; 
And  seem  to  feel  thyself,  and  seem  to  show, 
A  rising  heaviness  and  signs  of  woe. 
Sonorous  organ,  at  his  passion  moan. 
And  utter  forth  thy  sympathizing  groan, 
In  big  slow  murmurs  anxious  sorrow  speak. 
While  melancholy  winds  thine  entrails  shake. 
As  when  he  sufTer'd,  with  complaining  sound, 
The  storms  in  vaulted  caverns  shook  the  ground; 
Swift  cheerful  cymbals  give  an  air>'  strain, 
When,  having  bravely  broke  the  doubled  chain 
Of  Death  and  Hell,  he  left  the  conquer*d  grave^ 
And  rose  to  visit  those  he  dy'd  to  save. 
And  as  he  mounts  in  son?,  and  angels  sine, 
With  grand  procession,  their  returning  king. 
Triumphant  trumpt  ts  raise  their  notes  on  high, 
And  make  them  seem  to  mount,  and  seem  to  fly, 
Then  all  at  once  conspire  to  praise  the  Lord, 
In  music's  full  consent,  and  just  accord : 
Ye  sons  of  art,  in  such  melodious  way. 
Conclude  the  service  which  you  join  to  pay. 
While  nations  sing  A  men,  and  yet  again 
Hold  forth  the  note,  and  sing  aloud  Amen. 

Here  has  my  fancy  gone  where  David  leads. 
Now  sofUy  pacing  o*er  the  grassy  meads; 
Now  nobly  mounting  where  the  monarchs  rear 
The  gilded  spires  of  palaces  in  air; 
Nww  slKK>ting  thence,  upon  the  level  flight. 
To  dreadful  dans^ers  and  the  toils  of  fight, 
Anon  with  utmost  stretch  ascending  far. 
Beyond  the  region  of  the  farthest  star; 
As  sharpest-sighted  carles  towering  fly. 
To  weather  their  broad  sails  in  open  sky. 
At  length  on  wings  half-closM  slide  gently  down. 
And  one  attempt  shall  all  my  labours  crown. 
In  others'  verse  the  rest  be  better  shown. 
But  this  is  more,  or  should  be  more,  thine  own. 

If  then  the  spirit  that  supports  my  lines 
Have  proved  unequal  to  my  large  designs. 
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Let  others  rise  from  earthly  passion's  dreamy 
By  me  provoked  to  vindicate  the  theme. 
1^  others  round  the  world  in  rapture  rove. 
Or  with  strong  feathers  fan  the  breeze  above, 
Or  walk  the  dusky  shades  of  Death,  and  dive 
Down  Hell's  abyss,  and  mount  again  alive. 
But,  oh,  my  God !  may  these  unartful  rhyme* 
In  sober  words  of  woe  bemoan  my  crimes. 
T  is  fit  the  sorrows  I  for  ever,  vent 
P^r  what  I  never  can  enough  repent; 
T  is  fit,  and  David  shows  the  moving  way^ 
And  with  his  prayer  instructs  my  soul  to  pray. 
Then,  since  thy  guilt  is  more  than  match'd  by  me. 
And  since  my  troubles  shoukl  with  thine  agree, 
O  Muse,  to  glories  in  afliiction  burn! 
May  thy  humility  my  soul  adorn. 
For  huinblest  prayers  are  most  affecting  strains, 
As  mines  lie  rich  in  lowly  planted  veins; 
Such  aid  I  want,  to  render  mercy  kind. 
And  such  an  aid  as  here  I  want,  I  find; 
Thy  weeping  accents  in  my  numbers  run. 
Ah,  thought!  ah,  voice,  of  inward  dole  begun  t 
My  God,  whose  anger  is  appeas'd  by  tears. 
Bow  gently  down  thy  Mercy's  gracious  ears  ; 
With  many  tongues  my  sins  for  justice  ci^l» 
But  Mercy's  ears  are  manifold  fbr  alL 
Those  sweet  celestial  windows  open  wide. 
And  in  full  streams, let  soft  compassion  glide; 
There  wash  my  soul,  and  cleanse  it  yet  again, 
O  throughly  cleanse  it  from  the  guilty  stain; 
For  I  my  lite  with  inward  anguish  see, 
And  all  its  wretchedness  confess  to  thee. 
The  large  indictment  stands  before  my  view,. 
Drawn  forth  by  conscience,  most  amazing  true; 
And  fiird  with  seci^ts  hid  from  human  eye. 
When,  foolish  man,  thy  Qod  stood  witness  by. 
Then,  oh,  thou  majesty  divinely  great. 
Accept  the  sad  confessions  1  repeat. 
Which  clear  thy  justice  to  the  world  below. 
Should  dismal  sentence  doom  my  soul  to  woe. 
When  in  the  silent  womb  my  shape  was  made. 
And  from  the  womb  to  lightsome* life  convey 'd^ 
Cursed  sin  bee  an  to  take  unhappy  root. 
And  through  my  veins  its  early  fibres  shoot; 
And  then  what  goodness  didst  thou  show,  to  kill 
The  rising  weeds,  and  principles  of  ill; 
When  to  my  breast,  in  fair  celestial  flame. 
Eternal  Truth  and  lovely  Wisdom  came. 
Bright  gift,  by  simple  Nature  never  got. 
But  here  reveal'd  to  change  the  ancient  blot. 
This  wondrous  help  which  Mercy  pleas'd  togran^ 
Continue  still,  for  still  thine  aid  I  want; 
And,  as  the  men  whom  leprosies  invade. 
Or  they  that  touch  the  carcase  of  the  dead. 
With  hyssop  sprinkled,  ani  by  water  cleaned. 
Their  former  pureness  in  the  law  regain'd; 
So  purge  my  soul,  dis^^as'd,  alas!  within. 
And  much  polluted  with  dead  works  of  sin. 
For  such  bless'd  favours  at  thine  hand  1  sue. 
Be  grace  thine  hyssop  and  thy  water  too. 
Then  shall  my  whiteness  for  perfection  vie 
With  blanching  snows  that  newly  leave  the  sky. 
Thus,  through  my  mind,  thy  voice  of  gladness  send. 
Thus  speak  the  joyful  word,  I  will  be  clean'd; 
That  all  my  strength,  consum'd  with  mournfiil 
May,  by  thy  saving  health,  rejoice  again:    [pain. 
And  now  no  more  my  foul  oflences  see, 
O  turn  from  these,  but  turn  thee  not  from  me; 
Or,  lest  they  make  me  too  deform'd  a  sight. 
Oh,  blot  them  with  Oblivion's  endless  night, 
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Then  ftirthcr  pvureness  to  thy  servant  grant. 
Another  heart,  or  change  in  this,  I  nant.   ^ 
Create  another,  or  the  change  create, 
For  now  my  vile  cormption  is  so  great. 
It  seems  a  new  creation  to  restore 
Its  fall'n  estate  to  what  it  was  before. 
Renew  my  spirit,  raging  in  my  breast. 
And  all  its  passions  in  their  conrse  arrest; 
Or  turn  their  motions,  widely  gone  astray, 
And  fix  their  footsteps  in  thy  riarhteous  way; 
When  this  is  granted,  when  again  l*m  whole, 
Oh  ne'er  withdraw  thy  presence  from  my  sonl : 
There  let  it  shine,  so  let  me  be  rcstor'd 
To  present  joy,  which  conscious  hoprs  afford. 
There  let  it  sweetly  shine,  and  o'er  my  breast 
Diffuse  the  dawning  of  eternal  rest ; 
Then  shall  the  wicked  this  torapass-ion  see. 
And  learn  thy  worship,  an'l  thy  works,  from  me. 
For  1,  to  such  occasions  of  thy  praise, 
Will  tune  my  lyre,  and  consecrate  my  lays. 
Unseal  tiny  lips,  where  guilt  and  shame  have  hung, 
To  stop  the  passage  of  my  grateful  tongue, 
And  let  my  prayer  and  song  ascend,  my  prayer 
Here  joined  with  saints,  my  song  with  angels  there ; 
Yet  neither  prayer  Pd  give,  nor  songs  alone, 
If  either  offerings  were  as  much  thy  own: 
But  thine*8  the  contrite  spirit,  thine^s  an  heart 
^ppressM  with  sorrow,  broke  with  inward  smart; 
That  at  thy  footstool  in  confession  shows,. 
How  well  its  faults,  how  well  the  judge  it  knows; 
That  sin  with  sober  resolution  flies. 
This  gift  thy  mercy  never  wiU  despise." 
Then  in  my  soul  a  mystic  altar  rear. 
And  such  a  sacrifice  I'll  offer  there. 
There  shall  it  stand,  in  vows  of  virtue  bound. 
There  falling  tears  shall  wash  it  all  around; 
And  sharp  remors^,  yet  sharper  e<lg'd  by  woe, 
Deserv'd  and  fear'd,  inflict  the  bleeding  blow ; 
There  shall  my  thoughts  to  holy  breathings  fly. 
Instead  of  incense  to  perfume  the  sky. 
And  thence  my  wHling  heart  aspires  above, 
A  victim  panting  in  the  flames  of  love. 


At  through  Ihe  Psalms,  from  theme  to  theme  I 
changed, 
Methinkslike  Eve  in  Paradise  I  rang*d; 
And  every  gtace  of  sonsr  I  seem*d  to  see. 
As  the  gay  pride  of  every  season  she; 
She,  gently  treading  all  the  walks  around. 
Admired  the -springing  beauties  of  the  ground. 
The  lily,  glistering  with  the  morning  dew, 
Tlie  rose  in  red,  the  violet  in  blue. 
The  pink  in  pale,  the  bells  in  purple  rows. 
And  tulips  colour'd  in  a  thousand  shows: 
Then  here  and  there  perhaps  she  puIPd  a  flower, 
To  strew  with  moss,  and  paint  her  leafy  bower; 
And  here  and  there,  like  her  I  went  along, 
ClM>se  a  bright  strain,  and  bid  it  deck  my  song.  - 

Bui  now  the  sacred  singer  leaves  mine  eye, 
Crown'd  as  he  was,  I  think  he  mounts  on  high : 
Ere  this  Devotion  bore  his  heavenly  Psahns, 
And  now  himself  hears  up  his  harp  and  palms. 
Go,  saint  triumphant,  leave  the  changing  sight, 
So  fitted  out,  yon -suit  the  realms  of  light; 
But  let  thy  glorious  robe  at  parting  go. 
Those  realms  have  robes  of  more  effulgent  show; 
It  flies,  it  falls,  the  fluttering  silk  I  see ; 
Thy  son  has  caught  it|  and  be  rings  Uke  thee, 


With  such  ejection  of  a  theme  divtne. 

And  such  sweet  grace,  as  conquers  all  but  thine. 

Hence  every  writer  o'er  the  fabled  streams. 
Where  frolic  fancies  sport  with  idle  dreams; 
Or  round  the  sight  enchanted  donds  dispose. 
Whence  wanton  Cupids  shoot  with  gilded  bowi, 
A  nobler  writer,  strains  more  brigiiUy  wrought. 
Themes  more  exalted,  fill  my  wondering  thought: 
The  parted  skies  are  track'd  with  flames  above. 
As  Love  descends  to  meet  ascending  Love; 
The  dtsasons  flourish  where  the  spouses  meet. 
And  earth  in  gardens  spreads  beneath  dieir  feet; 
This  fresh-bloom  pmsptet  in  the  bosom  throngs 
When  Solomon  begins  his  song  of  songs. 
Bids  the  wrapt  soul  to  Lebanon  repair. 
And  lays  the  scene  of  all  his  actions  there; 
Where  as  he  wrote,  and  from  the  bower  survey^ 
The  scenting  groves,  or  answering  knots  he  made, 
His  sacred  art  the  sights  of  Nature  brings,  • 
Beyond  their  use,  to  figure  heavenly  things. 

Great  .Son  of  God!   whose  gospel    pleasM  to 
Round  thy  rich  glory  veils  of  earttily  show;  [throw 
Who  made  the  vineyard  of  thy  church  design. 
Who  made  the  marriage-feast  a  type  of  thine; 
Assist  my  verses,  which  attempt  to  trace 
The  shadowed  beauties  of  celestial  grace. 
And  with  illapses  of  seraphic  fire  f spire. 

The  work  which  pleased  thee  once,  once  more  in- 

Look,  or  Illusion's  airy  visions  draw. 
Or  now  I  walk  the  gardens  which  I  saw. 
Where  silver  waters  feed  a  flowering  spring, 
And  wiiMis  salute  it  with  a  balmy  wing. 
There,  on  a  bank,  whose  shades  diirctly  rise. 
To  screen  the  Sun,  and  not  exclude  the  skies. 
There  sits  the  sacred  Church ;  methinks  I  view 
The  spouse's  aspect,  and  her  ensigns  too. 
Her  lice  has  features  where  the  Virtues  rdgn. 
Her  hands  the  book  of  sacred  Love  contain, 
A  light  (Truth's  emblem)  on  her  bosom  shines, 
And  at  her  side  the  meekest  lamb  reclines: 
And  oft  on  heavenly  lectures  in  the  book. 
And  oft  on  Heaven  itself  she  casts  a  look. 
Sweet,  hiunble,  fervent  zeal,  that  works  within. 
At  length  bursts  forth,  and  raptures  thus  begin: 

"  Let  Him,  that  Him  my  sonl  adores  above, 
In  close  communions  breathe  his  holy  love; 
For  these  bless'd  words  his  pleasing  lips  impart, 
Beyond  all  cordials,  cheer  th&fointing  heart. 
As  rich  and  sweet  the  precious  Ointments  stream. 
So  rich  thy  graces  flow,  so  sweet  thy  name 
Diffoses  sacred  joy ;  »t  is  hence  we  find 
Affection  rais'd  in  every  virgin  mind ; 
For  this  we  come,  the  daughters  here,  and  I, 
Still  draw  we  forward,  and  behold  I  fly;* 
I  fly  through  mercy,  when- my  king  invites. 
To  tread  his  chambers  of  sincere  delights; 
There,  join'd  by  mystic  union,  I  rejoice, 
Kxalt  my  temper  and  enlarge  my  voice. 
And  celebrate  thy  joys,  supit-mely  more  * 
Than  earthly  Wiss;  thus  upright  hearts  adore. 
Nor  you,  ye  maids,  who  breathe  of  Salem's  air. 
Nor  you  refuse  that  I  conduct  you  there; 
Though  clouding  darkness  hath  eclipsM  my  ft^i 
Dark  as  1  am,  I  shine  with  beams  of  grvtce. 
As  the  black  tents,  where  Ishmat  I's  line  abides 
With  (flittering  trophies  dress  their  inward  sit?cs; 
Or  as  thy  cuilains,  Solomon,  are  seen. 
Whose  plaits  conceal  a  golden  throne  within. 
'Twere  wrong  to  judge  me  by  the  carnal  sight, 
And  yet  my  visage  was  by  nature  white 
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"But  fiery  sans,  which  persecute  the  meek. 
Found  me  abroad,  and  scorch'd  my  rosy  check. 
The  world,  my  brethren,  tl>ey  were  angry  grown, 
Xhey  made  me  dress  a  vineyard  not  my  own, 
Among  their  rites  (their  vines)  I  learnM  to  dwell, 
Aod  in  the  mean  employ  my  beauty  fell ; 
By  frailty  lost,  1  gave  my  labour  o*cr. 
And  my  own  vineyard  grew  dcformM  the  more. 
Behold  I  turn;  O  say,  my  suuPs  desire. 
Where  dost  thou  feed  thy  flock,  and  where  retire 
To  rest  that  flock,  when  noon-tide  heats  arise } 
Shepherd  of  Israel,  teach  my  dubious  eyes 
To  guide  roe  right;  for  why  should  thine  abide 
'Wbere  wandering  shepherds  turn  their  fluc'^  a- 
side?" 
So  Sfjake  the  Church,  and  sighM:  a  purple  light 
Sprang  forth,  the  Godhead  stood  reveal'd  to  sight. 
And  Heaven  and  Nature  smird;  as  white  as  snow 
His  seamless  vesture  loosely  fell  below: 
Sedate  and  pkas'd,  he  nodded:  round liis  head 
The  pointed  glory  shook,  and  thus  he  said: 
"  If  thou,  the  loveliest  of  the  beauteous  kind, 
If  thou  canst  want  thy  shepherd^s  walk  to  iiu*, 

00  by  the  foot-steps  where  my  flocks  have  trod, 
My  saints,  obedient  to  the  laws  of  God; 

Co,  where  their  tents  my  teaching  serx'ants  rear. 
And  feed  the  kids,  thy  young  believers  there. 
Should  thus  my  flocks  increase,  my  fair  delight, 

1  view  their  numbers,. and  compare  the  sight 
To  Pharaoh's  horses  when  they  take  the  field. 
Beat  plains  to  dust,  and  make  the  nations  yield. 
With  rows  of  gems  thy  comely  cheeks  I  deck. 
And  chains  of  pendant  gold  overflow  thy  neck. 
For  so  like  gems  the  riches  of  my  grace. 

And  so  descending  glory  che;  rs  thy  face : 
Gay  bridal  rObes  a  flowering  silver  strows, 
Bright  gold  engrailing  on  the  border  glows." 

He  spake ;  the  spouse  admiring  heard  the  sound. 
Then,  meekly  bending  on  the  sacred  grouml. 
She  cries,  "  Oh  present  to  my  ravish 'd  breast, 
This  sweet  communion  is  an  inward  feast. 
There  sits  the  king,  while  all  around  our  heads 
His  grace,  my  spikenard,  pleasing  odours  sheds 
About  my  soul,  his  holy  comfort  flies; 
So  closely  treasured  in  the  busom  lies 
The  bundled  myrrh,  so  sweet  the  scented  gale 
Brf^thes  all  En-gcdi's  aromatic  ^ijile.** 
**  Now,»»^ys  the  king,  "  my  love,  I  see  thrc  fair. 
Thine  eyes,  for  mildness,  with  the  dove's  com- 
pare." 

**  No,  thou  belov'd,  art  fair,"  the  Church  re- 
plies, 
••  (Since  all  my  beauties  but  from  thee  arise;) 
All  fair,  all  plea!«nt,  these  communions  show 
Thy  counsels  pleasant,  and  thy  comforts  so. 
A  nd  as  at  marriage  feasts  tliey  strow  the  flowers, 
With  nuptial  chapK-ts  hang  the  summer  bowers. 
And  make  the  rooms  of  amelling  cedars  fine. 
Where  the  fond  bridegroom  and  the  bride  recline ; 
I  dress  my  soul  with  such  exce»*ding  care. 
With  such,  with  more,  to  court  thy  presence 
titerc."  [rose 

*•  Well  hast  thou  prais'd,"  he  says,  "  the  Sharon 
Throui^h  flowery  fields  a  pleasing  odour  throws, 
Tlie  valley  lilies  ravishM  seu^c  resale, 
And  with  pure  whiteness  jMiiat  tht  ir  humble  va'c ; 
Such  names  of  sweetnt^ss  ore  thy  lover's  due, 
And  thou,  my  love,  b*  thou  a  lily  too, 
A  lily  %rt  in  thorns;  for  oil  I  see, 
All  other  daughters,  aie  as  thorns  to  thee.". 


Then  she;  **  the  trees  that  pleasing  apples  yield, 
Surpass  the  barren  trees  that  clothe  the  field; 
So  you  surpass  the  sons  with  worth  divine, 
So  shade,  and  fruit  as  well  a.s  shade.  Is  thine. 
I  sat  me  down,  and  saw  tliy  branches  spread, 
And  green  protection  flourish  o'er  my  head; 
1  saw  thy  fruit,  the  soul's  celestial  food, 
I  puird,  I  tastf^,  and  1  found  it  good. 
Hence  in  the  spirit  to  the  blissful  seats. 
Where  Love,  to  feast,  mysteriously  retreats. 
He  led  me  forth ;  I  saw  the  banner  rear, 
And  love  was  peucH'd  f(^  the  motto  there. 
Prophets  and  teachers  in  your  care  combine. 
Stay  me  with  apples,  comfort  me  with  wine. 
The  cordial  promises  of  joys  above. 
For  hope  deferred  has  made  me  sick  with  love. 
Ah!  while  my  tongue  reveals  my  fond  desire. 
His  hands  support  me,  lest  my  life  expire; 
As  round  a  child  the  parent's  arms  are  plac'd. 
This  holds  the  head,  and  that  enfolds  the  waist." 

Here  ccas'd  the  Church,  and  leau*d  her  languid 
head. 
Bent  down  with  joy ;  when  thus  the  lover  said : 
"  Behold,  ye  daughters  of  the  realm  of  peace. 
She  sleeps,  at  least  her  thoughts  of  sorrow  cease. 
Now,  by  the  bounding  roes,  the  skipping  fawns. 
Near  the  cool  brooks,  or  o'er  the  grassy  lawns. 
By  all  the  tender  innocents  that  rove. 
Your  hourly  charges,  in  my  sacred  grove. 
Guard  the  dear  charge  from  each  approach  of  ill,^ 
I  would  not  have  her  wake  but  when  she  will." 

So  rest  the  Church  and  Spouse :  my  verses  so 
Appear  to  languish  with  the  flames  you  show, 
And  pausing  rest ;  but  not  the  pause  be  long, 
For  still  thy  Solomon  pursues  the  song. 
Then  keep  the  place  in  view;  let  sweets  more  rare 
Than  earth  produces  fill  the  purpled  air; 
Let  something  solemn  overspread  the  green, 
Which  seems  to  tell  us,  Here  the  Lord  has  been ! 
But  let  the  virgin  still  in  prospect  shine. 
And  other  strains  of  hers  enliven  mine. 
She  wakes,  she  rises:  bid  the  whispering  breeze 
More  softly  whisper  in  the  waving  trees. 
Or  fall  with  silent  awe;  bid  all  around,         * 
Before  the  Church's  voice,  abate  their  sound. 
While  thus  her  shadowy  strains  attempt  to  show 
A  future  advent  of  the  spouse  below: 

"  Hark !  my  beloved's  voice !  behold  him  too ! 
Behold  him  coming  in  the  distant  view: 
No  clambering  mountains  make  my  lover  stay, 
(For  what  are  mountains  in  a  lover's  way  ?) 
Leaping  he  comcs^  how  like  the  nimble  roe 
He  runs  the  paths  his  prophets  U8*d  to  show! 
And  now  he  looks  from  yon  partition- wall. 
Built  till  he  comes — *t  is  only  then  to  fall. 
And  now  he's  nearer  in  the  promise  seen. 
Too  faint  the  sightr— *t  is  with  a  glass  between; 
From  hence  i  hear  him  as  a  lover  speak. 
Who  near  a  window  calls  a  fair  to  wake. 

**  Attend,  ye  virgins,  whi'«  the  words  Uiat 
trace 
An  opening  spring  design  the  day  of  grace. 
Hark!  or  I'dream,  or  else  1  hear  him  sav, 
*  Arise,  my  love;  my  fair  one  come  awny ; 
For  now  the  tempests  of  thy  winter  end, 
Tliick  rains  no  more  in  heavy^drops  dsscnd; 
Sweet  painted  flowers  their  silken  leaves  unclose. 
And  dress  the  face  of  Earth  with  varied  shows; 
In  the  green  wood  the  singing  birds  renew 
Their  chirping  notes,  the  silver  turtles  coo: 
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The  trees  that  yield  the  fig  already  shoot. 
And  kuit  their  blossoms  for  their  early  fruit; 
With  fragrant  scents  the  vines  refresh  the  day. 
Arise,  my  love  j  my  ftiir-one,  come  away. 

0  come,  my  dove,  forsake  thy  close  retreat. 
For  close  in  safety  hast  thou  fix*d  thy  seat, 
As  fearful  pigeons  in  dark  clefts  abide. 
And  safe  the  clefts  their  tender  charges  hide. 
Now  let  thy  looks  with  modest  guise  appear,  ^ 
Now  let  thy  voice  salute  my  longing  ear. 
For  in  thy  looks  an  humble  mind  1  see. 
Prayer  forms  thy  voice,  and  both  are  sweet  to  me. 
To  save  the  bloomings  of  my  vineyard,  baste. 
Which  foxes  (false  deluding  teachers)  waste; 
Watch  well  their  haunts,  and  catch  the  foxes  there, 
Our  grapes  are  tender,  and  demand  thy  care.* 
Thus  speaks  my  love:  surprising  love  divine! 

1  thus  am  his,  he  thus  for  ever  mine. 
And,  till  he  comes,  1  find  a  presence  still, 
Where  souls  attentive  serve  his  htfly  will; 
Where  down  in  vales  unspotted  lilies  grow. 
White  types  of  innocence,  in  humble  show. 
Ob,  till  the  spicy  breath  of  heavenly  day, 
Till  all  thy  shadows  fteet  before  thy  ray ; 
Turn,  my  beloved,  with  thy  comforts  here, 
Turn  in  thy  promise^  in  thy  grace  api>ear. 
Nor  let  such  swiftness  in  the  roes  be  shown 

To  save  themselves,  as  thou  to  cheer  thine  own; 
Turn  like  the  nimble  harts  that  lightly  bound. 
Before  the  stretches  of  the  fleetest  hound ; 
Skim  the  plain  chase  of  lofty  Befher's  head, 
And  make  the  mountain  wonder  if  they  tread." 

But  long  expectance  of  a' bliss  delay'd 
Breeds  anxious  doubt,  and  tempts  the  sacred 

maid ; 
Then  mists  arising  straight  repel  the  light, 
The  colour'd  garden  lies  disguisM  with  night; 
A  pale-homM  crescent  leads  a  glimmering  throng, 
And  groans  of  absence  jar  within  the  song. 

"  By  night,"  she  cries,  "  a  night  which  blotsthe 
1  seek  the  lover,  whom  I  fail  to  find :  [mind, 

When  on  my  couch  composM  to  thought  I  lie, 
I  search,  and  vainly  search,  with  Reason*s  eye; 
Rise,  fondly  rise,  thy  present  search  give  o*er. 
And  ask  if  others  knew  thy  lover  more. 
]Dark  as  it  i»,  1  rise ;  the  Moon  that  shines. 
Shows  by  the  gleam  the  city's  outward  lines: 
1  range  the  wandering  road,  the  winding  street. 
And  ask,  but  a»k  in  vain,  of  all  T  meet, 
Till  toil'd  with  every  disappointing  place. 
My  steps  the  guardians  of  the  temple  trace. 
Whom  thus  my  wish  accosts:  *  Ye  sacred  guides. 
Ye  prophets,  tell  me  where  my  love  resides?* 
>Twas  well  1  question'd ;  scarce  1  pass'd  them  by. 
Ere  my  rais'd  soul  perceives  my  lover  nigh : 
And  have  I  found  thee,  found  my  Joy  divine? 
How  fast  I'll  hold  thee,  till  I  make  thee  mine ! 
My  mother  waits  thee,  thither  timu  repair, 
Long-waiting  Israel  wants  thy  presence  there.'* 
The  lover  smiles  to  sec  the  virgin's  pain; 
The  mists  roll  ofi",  and  quit  the  flowery  plain. 

"  Yes,  there  I  come,*'   he  says,   *'  thy  sorrow 
cease; 
And  guard  her,  daughters  of  the  realms  of  peace. 
By  all  the  bounding  roes  and  skipping  fawns. 
Near  the  cool  brooks,  or  o'er  the  grassy  lawns; 
By  all  the  ti  nder  innocents  that  rove, 
Your  hourly  charges,  in  my  sacred  grove: 
Guard  the  dear  charge  from  each  approach  of  ill, 
I'll  have  her  feel  my  comforts  while  she  will.** 


Here  hand  in  hand,  with  cheerfb]  heart  theygi^ 
When  wandering  Salem  sees  the  aoienm  show. 
Dreams  the  rich  pomp  of  SolomcHi  mgaio,  [scene: 
And  thus  her  daughters  sing   th*  sppraacfaiiig 
**  Who  from  the  desert,  where  the  wraTingdoadt 
High  Sinai  pierces,  comes  involv*d  with  crovdsl 
For  Sion's  hill  her  sober  pace  she  bends. 
As  grateful  incense  from  the  dome  ascends. 
It  seems  the  sweets,  from  all  Arabia  abed, 
Curi  at  her  side,  and  hover  o*er  ber  bead. 
For  her  the  king  prepares  a  bed  of  state. 
Round  the  rich  bed  her  guards  in  order  wait. 
All  mystic  Israel's  sons,  'tis  there  tbey  qudl 
The  foes  within,  the  foes  without  repeL 
The  guara  his  ministry,  their  swords  of  ^bt^ 
His  sacred  laws,  her  present  state  of  nig^t. 
He  forms  a  chariot  too,  to  bring  her  there. 
Not  the  carv'd  frame  of  Solomon  so  6ur; 
Sweet  smells  the  chariot  as  the  temple  stood. 
The  fragrant  cedar  lent  them  both  the  wood ; 
Hifh  wreaths  of  silver'd  columns  prop  the  door. 
Fine  gold  engrail'd  adorns  the  figur'd  floor, 
Dee^-f^inging  purple  hangs  the  roof  above. 
And  silk  embroideiry  paiuts  the  midst  with  love.* 
Go  forth,  ye  daughters;  Sion's  daughters,  go; 
A  greater  Solomon  exalts  the  show. 
If  crown'd  with  gold,  and  by  the  queen  hettom*d. 
To  grace  his  nuptials,  Jacc^  monarch  rode; 
A  crown  of  glory  from  the  king  divine. 
To  grace  these  nuptials,  makes  the  Saviour  sbioe; 
While  the  bless'd  pair  express'd  in  emblem  ride, 
Messiah  Solomon,  his  Church  the  bride. 

Ye  kind  attendants,  who  with  wondering  fjes. 
Saw  the  grand  entry,  what  you  said  soJB&oe; 
Yon  sung  the  lover  with  a  loud  acclaim. 
The  lover's  fondness  longs  to  sing  the  dame. 
He  speaks,  admiring  Nature  stands  around. 
And  learns  new  music,  while  it  bears  the  soood. 
**  Behold,  my  love,  how  fair  thy  beauties  ibo^t 
Behold  how  more,  how  most  extremely  so,! 
How  still  to  me  thy  constant  eyes  incline,  ~ 
I  see  the  turtle's  when  I  gaze  on  thine; 
Sweet  through  the  lids  they  shine  with  modest 
And  sweet  and  modest  is  a  virgin's  afr.        [care. 
How  bright  thy  locks!  how  well  their  Domber 
The  great  assemblies  of  my  lovely  saints!  [paiats 
So  bright  the  kids,  so  numerously  fed, 
Qraze  the  green  top  of  lofty  Giliead's  bead; 
All  Gilead*8  bead  a  fleecy  whiteness  clouds, 
And  the  rich  master  glories  in  the  crowds. 

**  How  pure  thy  teeth  !  for  equal  order  madc^ 
Each  answering  each,  whilst  all  the  public  aid; 
These  lovely  graces  in  my  Church  I  find. 
This  candour,  order,  and  accorded  mind : 
Thus  when  the  season  bids  the  shepherd  lave 
His  sheep  new  shorn  within  the  ^crystal  wave; 
Washed  they  return,  in  such  unsully'd  white, 
Thus  march  by  pairs,  and  in  the  flock  unite. 
How  please  thy  lips  adom'd  with  native  red! 
Art  vainly  mocks  them  in  the  scarlet  thread! 
Btit,  if  they  part,  what  music  wafts  the  air ! 
So  sweet  thy  praises,  and  so  soft  thy  prayer. 
If  through  thy  loosen'd  curls,  with  honest  sh«n»^ 
Thy  lovely  temples'  fine  complexion  flame, 
Whatever  crimson  granate  blossoms  show, 
Twas  never  theirs  so  much  to  please  and  glor. 
But  what's  thy  neck,  the  polish'd  form  I  see, ' 
Whose  iyory  strength  supports  thine  eyes  ta  IW' 
Fair  type  of  firmness,  when  my  saints  aspiie 
The  sacred  confidence  that  lifts  desire. 
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As  DttvifPs  turret,  on  the  stately  frame, 
Upheld  its  thousand  conquering  shields  of  fame. 
And  what  thy  breasts !  they  still  demand  my  lays, 
What  image  wakes  to  charm  me  whilst  1  gaze  I 
Two  loTely  mountains  each  exactly  round. 
Two  lovely  moimtains  with  the  lily  crown'd; 
While  two  twin  roes,  and  each  on  either  bred. 
Teed  in  the  lilies  of  the  mountaiu's  head. 
Let  this  resemblance  spotless  virtues  show. 
And  in  such  lilies  feed  my  young  below. 
But  now,  farewel,  till  night's  dark  shades  decay, 
Farewel,  my  virgin,  till  the  break  of  day; 
Swift  for  the  hills  of  spice  and  gums  1  ily. 
To  breathe  such  sweets  as  scent  a  pwrer  sky; 
Yet,  as  1  leave  thee,<  still,  above  compare, 
My  love,  my  spotl^s,  still  1  find  thee  fair." 

Here  rest,  celestial  maid;  for  if  he  go, 
Kor  will  he  part,  nor  is  the  promise  slow. 
Nor  slow,  my  Fancy,  move ;  dispel  the  shade. 
Charm  forth  the  morning,  and  relieve  the  maid. 
Arise,  fieiir  Sun.  the  Church  attends  to  see 
The  Sun  of  righteousness  arise  in  thee ; 
Arise,  fair  Sun ;  and  bid  the  Church  adore; 
Tir  then  he'll  court  her,  whom  he  prais*d  before. 
As  thus  I  sing,  it  shines;  there  seems  a  sound 
Of  plumes  in  air,  and  feet  upon  the  ground  : 
1  see  their  meeting,  see  the  flowery  scene. 
And  hear  the  mystic  love  pursued  again. 

**  Now  to  the  mount,  whose  spice  perfumes  the 
day, 
Tis  1  invite  thee ;  come,  my  spouse,  away; 
Come,  leave  thy  Lebanon :  is  aught  we  see 
In  all  thy  Lebanon,  compar*d  to  me } 
Nor  tow'rd  thy  Canaan  turn  with  wishful  sight. 
From  Hermon's,  Sheniar's,  and  Amana's  height  ;* 
There  dwells  the  leopard,  there  assaults  the  bear : 
This  worid  has  ills,  and  such  may  find  thee  there. 

"  Bly  spouse,  my  sister,  O  thy  wondrous  art. 
Which  through  my  bosom  drew  my  ravishM  heart! 
Won  by  one  eye,  my  ravish'd  heart  is  gone. 
Tor  all  thy  seeing  guides  consent  as  one. 
Drawn  by  one  chain,'  which  round  thy  body  plies. 
For  all  thy  members  one  bless'd  union  ties. 
My  spouse,  my  sister,  O  the  charm  to  please. 
When  love  repaid  returns  my  bosom  ease ! 
Strongly  thy  love,  and  strongly  wines  restore. 
But  wines  must  yield,  thy  love  enflames  me  more. 
Sweetly  thine  ointments  (all  thy  virtues)  smell, 
Not  altar-spices  pl^ease  thy  king  so  well. 
How  soft  thy  doctrine  on  thy  lips  resides ! 
From  those  two  combs  the  dropping  honey  glides; 
All  pure  without,  as  all  within  sincere. 
Beneath  thy  tongue — I  find  it  honey  there. 
Ah,  while  thy  graces  thus  around  thee  shine. 
The  charms  of  Lebanon  must  yield  to  thine ! 
His  spring,  bis  garden,  every  scented  tree. 
My  spouse,  my  sister,  all  1  find  in  thee. 
Thee,  for  myself,  1  fence,  I  shut,  1  seal; 
Mysterious  spring,  mysterious  garden,  hail ! 
A  spring,  a  font,  where  heavenly  waters  flow ; 
A  grove,  a  gaiden,  where  the  Graces  grow. 
There  rise  my  fruits,  my  cypress,  and  my  fir. 
My  saffiron,  spikenard,  cinnamon,  and  myrrh ; 
Perpetual  fountains  for  their  use  abound, 
And  streams  of  savour  feed  the  living  trround." 

Scarce  spake  the-l9hrist,  when  thus  the  Church 
replies 
(And  spread  her  anps  where^'er  the  spirit  flies); 
*'  Ye  cooling  northern  gales,  who  freshly  shake 
My  babny  reeds;  ye  northern  gales,  awake. 


And  thou  the  regent  of  the  southern  ^y, 

O  soft  inspiring,  o'er  my  garden  fly; 

Unlock  and  waft  my  sweets,  that  every  grace. 

In  all  its  heavenly  life,  regale  the  place. 

If  thus  a  Paradise  thy  garden  prove, 

'Twere  best  prepared  to  entertain  my  love; 

And,  that  the  pleasing  fruits  may  please  the  more, 

0  think  my  proffer  was  thy  gift  before.'* 

At  this,  the  Saviour  cries,  **  Behold  me  near. 
My  spouse,  my  sifter;  O  behold  me  here; 
To  gather  fruits,  1  come  at  thy  request. 
And,  pleased,  my  soul  accepts  the  .solemn  feast; 

1  gather  myrrh,  with  spice  to  scent  the  treat. 
My  virgin-honey  with  the  combs  I  eat; 

I  drink  my  sweetening  milk,  my  lively  wine 
(These  words  of  pleasure  mean  thy  gifts- divine)  ; 
To  share  my  bliss,  my  good  elect  I  call. 
The  Church  (my  garden)  must  include  them  all ; 
Now  sit  and  banquet ;  now,  belovM,  you  see 
What  gifts  I  love,  and  prove  these  fruits  with  me; 

0  might  this  sweet  communion  ever  last  !** 
But  with  the  Sun  the  sweet  communion  past. 
The  Saviour  parts,  and  on  Oblivion's  breast 
Benumb'd  and  slumbering  lies  the  Church  to  rest. 
Pass  the  sweet  alleys  while  the  dusk  abides, 
Seek  the  fair  lodge  in  which  the  maid  resides; 
Then,  Fancy,  seek  the  maid  at  uight  again. 
The  Christ  will  come,  but  comes,  alas,  in  vain. 

**  I  sleep,"  she  says,  *«  and  vet  my  heart  awakes" 
(There's  still  soipe  feeling  while  the  lover  sjieaks) ; 
"  With  wh4t  fond  fervour  from  witliout  he  cries, 
*  Arise,  my  love ;  my  undefll'd,  arise! 
My  dove,  my  sister,  cold  the  dews  alight. 
And  fill  my  tresses  with  the  drops  of  night;' 
Alas,  I'm  all  unrob'd,  1  wash'd  my  feet, 

1  tasted  slumber,  and  1  find  it  s\xeet. 

"  As  thus  my  words  refuse,  Jie  slips  his  hands 
Where  the  clos'd  latch  my  cruel  door  commands; 
What,  though  deny'd,  so  persevering  kind ! 
Who  long  denies  a  persevtrins:  mind  ? 
From  my  wak'd  soul  my  slothful  temper  flies. 
My  bowels' yearn;  1  rise,  my  love,  1  rise; 
I  find  the  latch  thy  fingers  tuuch'd  before. 
Thy  smelling  myrrh  comes  dropping  off  the  door. 
Now,  Where's  my  love  ?— what !  hast  thou  left  the 
O,  to  my  soul  repeat  thy  words  of  grace !    [platre. 
Speak  in  the  dark,  my  love ;  I  seek  thee  round. 
And  vainly  seek  thee,  till  thou  wilt  be  found. 
What,  no  return?  I  own  my  folly  past, 
I  lay  too  list^less ;  speak,  my  love,  at  last 
The  guards  have  found  me — are  ye  guards  indeed. 
Who  smite  the  sad,  who  make  the  feeble  bleed  ? 
Dividing  teachers,  these ;  who  wrong  my  name. 
Rend  my  long  veil,  and  cast  me  bare  to  shame. 
But  you,  ye  daughters  of  the  realm  of  rest, 
If  ever  pity  mov'd  a  virgin-breast. 
Tell  my  belov'd  how  languishing  I  lie. 
How  love  has  brought  me  near  the  point  to  die." 

**  And  what  belov'd  is  this  you  would  have  found?** 
Say  Salem's  daughters,  as  they  flock'd  around; 
"  What  wondrous  thing?  what  charm  beyond  com- 
Say,  what's  thy  lover,  fairest  o'er  the  fair?"  [pare  } 
"  His  face  is  white  and  ruddy,"  she  replies, 
"  So  mercy,  join'd  to  justice,  tempers  dies; 
His  lofty  stature,  where  a  myriad  shine, 
CVertops  and  speaks  a  majesty  divine. 
Fair  Honour  crowns  his  head,  the  raven-black. 
In  bushy  curlings,  flows  adown  his  back: 
Sparkling  his  eyes,  with  full  proportion  plac'd. 
White  like  the  milk,  and  with  a  mildness  grac'd; 
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As  the  sweet  doTes»  whene'er  they  fondly  play 
By  ronniog  wmtert  io  a  glittering  day. 
Within  his  breath  wtet  pleasing  sweetness  grows ! 
'Tis  spice  exhaPd,  and  mingled  on  the  rose. 
Within  his  words  what  grace  with  goodness  meets ! 
So  beds  of  lilies  drop  with  balmy  sweets. 
What  rings  of  eastern  price  his  fingers  hold  I 
Gold  decks  the  fingers,  beryl  decks  the  gold! 
His  iTory  shape  adorns  a  costly  vest,       [breast ; 
Work  paints  the  skirts,  and  gems   inrich   the 
His  limbs  beneath,  his  shining  sandals  case 
like  marble  columns  on  a  golden  base. 

"  Nor  boasts  that  mountain,  where  the  cedar-tree 
Perfumes  our  realm,  such  numerous  sweets  as  he, 
O,  lovely  all !  what  could  my  king  requine 
T6  make  his  presence  more  the  world's  desire  ? 
And  now,  ye  maids,  if  such  a  friend  you  know, 
Tis  such  my  longings  look  to  find  below." 

While  thus  her  friend  the  spouse's  anthems  sing, 

DeckM  with  the  thummim,  eroMni'd  a  sacred  king ; 

The  daughters*  hearts  the  fine  dei»cription  drew. 

And  that  which  raised  their  wonder,  iskM  their 

view.  [fair, 

"  Then  wbei^,"  tliey  cry,  "thou  fairest  o'er  the 
Where  goes  thy  lover  ?  Tell  the  virgins  where. 
What  flowering  walks  invite  his  steps  aside? 
We'll  help  to  seek  him,  let  those  walks  be  try'd." 

The  spouse  revolving  here  the  grand  descent, 
Twas  that  he  promis'^  «'  There,"  die  cries,  *<  he 

went; 
He  keeps  a  garden  where  tiie  spices  breathe. 
Its  bowering  borders  kiss  the  vale  beneath ; 
*Tis  there  he  gathers  lilies,  there  he  dw^s. 
And  binds  his  flowerets  to  unite  their  smells. 
O,  'tis  my  height  of  love  that  I  am  his ! 
O,  he  is  mine,  and  that's  my  height  of  Miss !  . 
Descend,  my  virgins ;  wdl  I  know  the  place, 
He  feeds  in  lilies,  that's  a  spotless  race." 

At  dawning  day  the  bridegroom  leaves  a  bower. 
And  here  he  waters,  there  he  props  a  flower, 
When  the  kind  damsel,  spring  of  heavenly  flame, 
With  Sakm*8  daughters  to  the  garden  came. 
Then  thus  his  love  the  bridegroom's  words  repeat, 
(The  smelling  borders  lent  them  both  a  seat) : 
O,  great  as  Tirzah  !  'twas  a  regal  place, 
O,  ftiir  as  Salem !  'tis  the  realm  of  peace ; 
Whose  aspect,  awful  to  the  wondering  eye. 
Appears  like  aimies  when  the  banners  fly; 
•*  O  turn,  my  sister,  O  my  beauteous  bride, 
lliy  fiice  o'ercomes  me,  turn  that  face  aside ; 
How  bright  thy  locks,   how  well  their  number 
The  great  assemblies  of  my  lovely  saints!  [paints 
So  bright  the  kids,  so  numerously  fed, 
Oraze  the  green  wealth  of  lovely  G  Head's  head. 
How  pure  thy  teeth!  for  equal  order  made. 
Each  answering  each,  while  all  the  public  aid; 
As  when  the  season  bids  the  shepherd  lave 
His  sheep  new  shorn  within  the  silver  wave : 
Wash'd,  they  return  in  such  unsnlly'd  white, 
So  diarch  by  pairs,  and  in  the  flock  unite. 
How  sweet  thy  temples !  not  pomegranates  know, 
With  equal  modest  look  to  please  and  glow. 
If  Soloroon  his  life  of  pleasure  leads, 
With  wives  in  numbeiv,  and  nnnumber'd  maids. 
In  other  paths,  my  life  of  pleasure  shown. 
Admits  my  lo^'e,  my  undefird,  alone. 
Thy  mother,  Israel,  she  the  dame  who  bore 
Her  choice,  my  dove,  my  spotless,  owns  no  more ; 
The  Gentile  queens,  at  thy  appearance,  cry, 
f  Hail,  queen  of  nations  !*  *  bail,'  the  maida  reply;' 


And  thus  they  uof  thy  praise:  *  what  ksavalf 

dame 
Springs  like  the  morning,  with  a  pwpte  laoM? 
What  rises  like  the  mora,  vith  silver  li^i? 
What,  like  the  Sou,  assists  the  world  with  sights 
Yet  awful  still,  though  thus  serenely  kind. 
Like  hosts  with  ensigns  rattling  in  the  wind?* 
I  grant  I  left  thy  sight,  I  seem'd  to  go. 
But  was  I  absent  when  jrou  fancy'd  ao  ? 
Down  to  my  garden,  all  my  plairtied  vale^ 
Where  nuts  their  ground  in  underwood  coaesal) 
Where  blown  pomegranates,  theie  1  went  to  see 
What  knitting  blossoms  white  the  bearing  tree: 
View  the  green  buds,  recal  the  wandering  dioots. 
Smell  my  gay  flowerets,  taste  my  flavooiM  fivits; 
Raise  the  curl'd  vine,  refresh  the  sptcy  beds. 
And  joy  for  every  grace  my  garden  sheds." 

The  Saviour  here,  and  bene  the  Chnrcfa  arise, 
"  And  am  1  thus  respected,"  thus  she  cries! 
"  I  mount  for  Heaven^  transported  on  the  wish;, 
My  flying  chariot's  drawn  by  willii^  minds." 

As,  rapt  with  comfort,  thus  the  msid  witbdrev. 
The  waiting  daughters  wonder'd  where  she  flew; 
"  And  O !  return,"  they  cry,  **  for  thee  we  bani, 
O  maid  of  Salem;  Salem's  self  return. 
And  what's  in  Salem*s  maid  we  covet  so  ?" 
Hear,  all  ye  nations— ^tis  your  bliss  below; 
That  glorious  vision,  by  the  patriarch  seen. 
When  sky>bom  beauties   marchM  the  soated 

green; 
There  the  met  saints  and  meeting  angels  caine, 
Two  lamps  of  God,  Mahanaim  was  the  name. 

Again  the  maid  reviews  her  sacred  grooad; 
Solemn  she  sits,  the  damsels  sing  arwind. 
*'  O,  prince's  daughter !  how  with  shiniog  show. 
Thy  golden  shoes  prepare  thy  foet  below! 
How  firm  thy  joints !  what  temple*work  can  b^ 
With  all  its  gems  and  art,  preferred  to  thee  > 
In^ee,  to  feed  thy  lover's  fiaithfia  race. 
Still  flow  the  riches  of  abounding  grace ; 
Pure,  large,  refreshing,  as  the  waters  f»H 
From  thecarv'd  navels  of  the  cistem-waU. 
In  thee  the  lover  finds  his  race  divine. 
You  teem  with  numbers,  they  with  virtues  shhiej 
So  wheat  with  lilies,  if  their  heaps  unite. 
The  wheat's  uonumber'd,  and  the  lilies  white; 
Like  tender  roes,  thy  breasts  appear  above. 
Two  types  of  innocence,  and  twins  of  love. 
Like  ivory-turrets  seems  thy  n«ck  to  rear, 
<),  sacred  emblem,  upright,  firm,  and  fur! 
As  Hesbbon-pools,  which,  with  a  silver-state, 
Difluse  their  waters  at  their  city-^ate. 
For  ever  so  thy  virgin  eyes  remain. 
So  clear  within,  and  so  without  serene. 
As  through  sweet  fir  the  rojral  turret  shows, 
Whcuce  Lebanon  surveys  a  realm  of  foes; 
So  through  thy  lovely  curls  appear  thy  face. 
To  watch  thy  foes,  and  guard  thy  fiuthfol  race. 
The  richest  colours  flowery  Carmel  wears. 
Red  fillets,  crosj>*d  with  purple,  braid  thy  batn; 
Yet,  not  more  strictly  these  thy  locks  restrain. 
Than  thou  thy  kid^,  with  strong  affection's  cbajs; 
When  from  his  palace  he  enjoys  thy  sight, 
O  love,  O  beauty,  form'd  for  all  delight !    . 
5>tniight  is  thy  goodly  stature,  firm,  aad  high, 
As  palms  aspiring  in  the  brighter  sky; 
Thy  breasts  the  cluster  (if  those  breasts  we  ricv, 
As  late  for  beauty,  now  for  profit  too) 
Woo»d  to  thine  arms,  Aose  arms  that  oft  extcarf, 
In  the  k^nd  posture  of  a  waiting  friend; 
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Ktch  maid  of  Salem  cries,  *  111  mount  the  y«e* 
Hold  the  broad  branches,  and  depend  on  thee.' 
O,  mofe  than  grapes^  thy  frait  deKghts  the  maids, 
Thy  pleasing  breath  excels  the  citron  sliades: 
Thy  mouth  exceeds  rich  wine,  the  words  that  go  * 
From  those  sweet  lips  with  more  refreshment 

flow; 
Their  powerful  graces  shimberiog  souls  awake, 
And  cause  the  dead,  ^hat  bear  thy  voice,  to  speak.'* 

Ill  is  anthem  sniiir>  the  glorious  sponse  arose, 
Yet  thus  instructs  the  daughters  ere  she  goes. 
"  If  aught,  my  damfiels,  in  the  spouse  ye  find 
Deserving  praises,  think  the  lover  kind: 
To  my  belov'd  these  marriage-robes  I  owe, 
I'm  his  desire,  and  he  would  have  it  so.*' 

Scarce  spake  the  spouse,  but  see  the  lover  near! 
Her  bumble  temper  brought  the  presence  here ; 
Then,  rais'd  by  grace,  and  strongly  warm*d  by  love. 
No  S(*cond  lang^tor  lets  her  lord  remove ; 
She  flies  to  meet  him,  zeal  supplies  the  wings. 
And  thus  her  baste  to  work  his  will  she  sings :   * 
"  Come,  my  beloved,  to  the  fields  repair, 
CuiTi^,  where  another  «pot  demands  our  care ; 
There  in  the  village  we'll  to  rest  recline, 
Mi-an  as  it  is,  1  try  to  make  it  thine. 
Wh<»n  the  first  rays  their  cheering  crimson  shed, 
We*ll  rise  betimes  to  see  the  vinejraitl  spread; 
See  vines  luxuriant-verduT'd  leaves  display, 
Supporting  tendrils  curling  all  the  way. 
See  young  unpurpled  grapes  in  clusters  grow. 
And  smell  pomegranate-Uossoms  as  they  blow ; 
There  will  I  give  my  loves,  employ  my  care, 
And,  as  my  labours  thrive,  approve  me  there : 
Scarce  have  we  passM  my  gate,  the  scent  we  meet, 
My  covering  jasmines  now  diffuse  their  sweet; 
My  spicy  flowerets,  mingled  as  they  fly. 
With  doubling  odours  crowd  a  bahny  sky. 
Now  all  the  fruits,  which  crown  the  season,  view,, 
These  nearer  fruits  are  old,  and  those  are  new ; 
And  these,  and  all  of  every  loaded  tree. 
My  love,  1  gather,  and  reserve  for  thee. 
If  then  thy  spouse's  labour  please  tfaee  well, 
Oh !  like  my  brethren,  with  thy  sister  dwell ; 
No  blameless  maid,  whose  fond  caresses  meet 
An  infant-brother  in  the  public  street. 
Clings  to  it3  lips  with  less  reserve  than  I 
Would  hang  on  thine,  where'er  I  found  thee  nigh : 
No  shame  would  make  me  from  thy  side  remove, 
.No  danger  make  me  not  confess  thy  love. 
Straight  to  my  mother's  house,  thine  Israel  she 
(And  thou  my  monarch  wouldst  arrive  with  me); 
Tis  there  Vd  lead  thee,  where  I.  mean  to  stay. 
Till  thou,  by  her,  instruct  my  soul  to  pray ; 
There  shaltthou  prove  my  virtues,  drink  my  wine, 
And  feel  my  joy,  to  find  me  wholly  thine. 
Oh !  while  my  soul  were  sick,  through  fond  de- 
sire. 
Thine  bands  should  hold  me  lest  my  life  expire; 
As  round  a  child  the  parents'  anns  are  plac'd. 
This  holds  the  head,  and  that  enfolds  the  waist.'* 

•*  $0  cast  thy  cares  on  me,"  the  lover  cry'd. 
Lean  to  my  bosom,  lean,  my  lovely  bride; 
And  now,  ye  daughters  of  the  realm  of  bliss, 
Let  nothing  discompose  a  love  like  this; 
But  guard  her  rest  from  each  approach  of  ill ; 
I  caus'd  her  languor,  giiard  her  while  she  will." 

Here  xmustf  the  lines,  but  soon  the  lines  renew, 
Once  more  the  paip  celestial  come  to  view; 
Ah  !  seek  them  once,  ifiy  ravish'd  Fancy,  more, 
And  then  tby  songs  of  Solomon  are  o'er : 


By  you  green  bank  pursue  their  orb  of  light. 
The  Sun  shines  out,  but  shines  not  half  so  bright. 
See  Salem's  maids,  in  white;  iittt:nd  the  king. 
They  greet  the  spouses— hark,  to  what  they  sing. 

"  Who,  from  the  desert*  where  the  wandering 
clouds 
High  Siuai  pierces,  comes  involv'd  with  crowds? 
'Tis  she,  the  spouse!  oh!  finvour'd  o'er  the  rest! 
Who  walks  reclin'd  by  such  a  lover's  breast.'* 

The  spouse,  rejoicing,  heard  the  kind  salute. 
And  thus  address'd  him— all  the  rest  were  mute« 
"  Beneath  the  law,  our  goodly  parent  tree, 
I  went,  my  much-belov*d,  in  seareh  of  the**; 
For  thee,  like  one  in  pangs  of  travail,  strove; 
Hence,  none  may  wonder  if  I  gain  thy  love. 
As  seals  their  pictures  to  the  wax  impart,    . 
So  let  my  picture  stamp  thy  gentle  heart ; 
As  fix^d  the  signets  on  our  hands  remain. 
So  fix  me  thine,  and  ne'er  to  part  again. 
For  Love  is  strong  as  Death;   whene'er  they 
Alike  imperious,  vainly  check'd  alike;       [strike. 
Both  dread  to  lose.    Love,  mix'd  with  jealouft 

dread! 
As  soon  the  marble  tomb  resigns  the  dead. 
Its  fatal  arrows  fiery-pointed  fall, 
The  fire  intense,  and  thine  the  most  of  all; 
To  slack  the  points  no  chilling  floods  are  found. 
Nay,  should  afilictions  roll  like  floods  around, 
Wore  wealth  of  nations  offer»d,  all  would  prove 
Too  small  a  danger,  or  a  price  for  love. 
If  then  with  love  this  world  of  worth  agree,  . 
With  soft  regard  our  little  sister  see ; 
How  far  unapt,  as  yet,  like  maids  that  own 
No  breasts  at  all,  or  breasts  but  hardly  grown; 
Her  part  of  proselyte  is  scarce  a  part. 
Too  much  a  Oentile  at  her  erring  heart; 
Her  day  draws  nearer;  what  have  we  to  do. 
Lest  she  be  ask'd,  and  prove  unworthy  too  ?*» 
"  Despair  not,  spouse,"  he  cries;  **  we'll  t^d  the 

mekns. 
Her  good  beginnings  ask  tlie  greater  pains. 
Let  her  but  stand,  she  thrives;  a  wall  too  low 
Is  not  rejected  for  the  standing  so; 
What  falls  i»only  lo«it,  we'll  build  her  high. 
Till  the  rich  palace  glitters  in  the  sky. 
The  door  that's  weak  (what  need  we  spare  the 
If 'tis  a  door,  we  need  not  thiuk  it  lost;     [cost  ?) 
The  leaves  she  brings  us,  if  those  leaves  he  good, 
We'll  close  in  cedar's  uncoif  upting  wood." 
Wrapt  with  the  news,  the  spouse  converts  her 
eyes, 
**  And,  oh!-  companions  to.  the  maids," she  crie^i 
"  What  joys  are  oura,  to  hail  the  nuptial  day. 
Which  calls  our  sister ! — Hark,  I  hear  her  say, 
'  Yes,  I'm  a  wall ;  lo!  she  that  boasted  none. 
Now  boasts  of  breasts  unmeasurably  grown ; 
Large  towery  buildings,  where  securely  rest^ 
A  thousand  thousand  of  my  lover's  guests; 
The  vast  increase  affords  his  heart  deligtit. 
And  1  find  favour  in  his  heavenly  sight." 
The  lover  here,  to  make  her  rapture  last. 
Thus  adds  assurance  to  the  promise  past. 

**  A  spacious  vineyard,  in  BaaUHamon  valf^ 
The  vintage  set,  by  Solomon,  to  sale. 

His  keepers  took;  and  every  keeper  paid 
A  thousand  purses  for  the  gains  he  made. 

And  I've  a  vintage  too;  his  vintage  bleeds 

A  laiige  increase,  but  my  retitm  exceeds. 

r^t  Solomon  receive  his  keeper's  pay. 

He  gains  his  thousand,  their  two  hundred  they; 
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Mine  is  mine  own,  't  is  in  my  presence  still, 
And  shall  increase  the  more,  the  more  she  will. 
My  love,  my  Tine3^rd,  oh  the  future  shoots 
Which  fill  my  garden-rows  with  sacred  fruits! 
I  saw  the  listening  maids  attend  thy  voice. 
And  in  their  listening  saw  their  eyes  rejoice; 
A  due  success  thy  words  of  comfort  met, 
Now  turn  to  me — ^*tis  I  would  hear  thee  yet. 
Say,  dove,  and  spotless,  for  I  must  away. 
Say,  spouse,  and  sister,  all  you  wish  to  say." 
He  spake :  the  place  was  bright  with  lambent  fire, 
(But  what  is  brightness,  if  the  Christ  retire?) 
€ioid-b<n-dering  purple  mark*d  his  road  in  air. 
And  kneeling  all,  the  spouse  addressed  the  prayer: 

"  Desire  of  nations !  if  thou  must  be  gone. 
Accept  our  wishes,  all  comprised  in  one; 
We  wait  thifte  advent!  Oh,  we  long  to  see, 
I  and  my  sister,  both  as  one,  in.  thee. 
Then  leave  thy  Heaven,  and  come  and  dwell  bdow; 
Why  said  1  leave  ?*— tis  Heaven  where«e»er  you  go. 
Haste,  my  belov*d,  thy  promise  haste  to  crown. 
The  form  thou  Mt  honour  waits  thy\Coming  down  ; 
Kor  let  such  swiftness  in  the  roes  be  shown 
To  save  themselves,  as  thine  to  save  thine  own. 
Haste,  like  the  nimblest  harts,  that  lightly  bound 
Before  the  stretches  of  the  swiftest  hound ; 
With  reaching  feet  devour  a  level  way. 
Across  their  backs  their  branching  antlers  lay. 
In  the  cool  dews  tbeir  bonding  body  ply. 
And  brush  the  spicy  mountains  as  they  fly.'* 

JONAH.  . 

Thus  song  the  king—  Some  angel  reach  a  bough 
From  Eden's  tree  to  crown  the  wisest  brow. 
And  now,  thou  fairest  garden  ever  made. 
Broad  banks  of  spices,  blossom'd  walks  of  shade, 
O  Lebanon ;  where  much  I  lo?e  to  dwell, 
Since  I  must- leave  thee,  Lebanon,  iarewel ! 

Swift  frtim  my  soul  the  fair  idea  flies, 
A  wilder  si.cj!\t  the  changing  scene  supplies; 
Wide  seas  come  rolling  to  my  future  page. 
And  storms  stand  ready,  when  1  call,  to  rage. 
Then  go  where  Joppa  crowns  the  winding  shore. 
The  prophet  Jonah  Just  arrives  before; 
He  sees  a  ship  unmporing,  soft  the  gales. 
He  pays,  and  enters,  and  the  vessel  sails. 

Ah,wouldsttbouflythy  God?  rash  man, forbear. 
What  land  so  distant  but  thy  God  is  there  ? 
Weak  reason,cease  thy  voice.— -They  run  thedeep, 
And  the  tir'd  prophet  lays  hia  limbs  to  sleep. 
Here  God  speaks  louder,  sends  a  storm  to  sea. 
The  clouds  remove  to  give  the  vengeance  way; 
Strong  blasts  come  whistling,  by  degrees  they  roar, 
And  shove  hig  surges  tumbling  on  to  shore; 
The  vessel  bounds,  then  rolls  and  every  blast 
Works  hard  to  tear  her  by  the  gi'oaning  mast; 
The  sailors,  doubling  all  their  shouts  and  cares. 
Furl  the  white  canvas,  and  cast  forth  the  wares; 
Each  seek  the  God  their  native  regions  own. 
In  vain  they  seek  them,  for  those  gods  were  none. 
Yet  Jonah  slept  the  while,  who  solely  knew, 
In  all  that  number,  where  to  find  the  true. 
To  whom  the  pilot:  "  Sleeper,  rise  and  pray. 
Our  gods  are  deaf;  may  thine  do  more  than  they !" 

But  thus  the  rest:  "  Perhaps  we  waft  a  foe 
To  Heaven  itself,  and  that's  our  cause  of  woe ; 
Iiet»8  seek  by  lots,  if  Heaven  be  pleasM'to  tell;" 
And  what  they  sought  by  lot«,  on  Jonah  fell: 
Then,  whence  he  came,  and  who,  and  what,  and  why 
Thus  rag'd  the  tempest,  all  confusedly  cry; 


Each  press'd  in  kaste  to  get  hit  qnestioo  besid, 
When  Jonah  stops  them  with  a  grare  regaid. 

"An  Hebrew  man,  you  see,  who  God  revere. 
He  made  this  world,  and  makes  this  worid  his  care; 
His  the  whirPd  sky,  these  waves  that  lift  tbeirbead. 
And  his  yon  land,  on  which  you  long.tu  tread. 
He  charg'd  me  late,  to  Nineveh  repair. 
And  to  their  face  denounce  his  sentence  there: 
*  Go,»  said  the  vision,  *  prophet,  preach  to  all. 
Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  fiiU.' 
But  well  1  kn^  him  gracious  to  forgive, 
And  much  my  zeal  abhorred  the  bad  should  lirei 
And  if  they  turn,  they  live;  then  what  were  I 
But  some  false  prophet,  when  they  ful  todie? 
Or  what,  I  fancied,  had  the  Gentiles  too 
With  Hebrew  prophets,  and  their  God,  to  do? 
Drawn  by  the  wilful  thoughts,  my  soil  I  mn, 
1  flad  his  presence,  and  the  work's  undone." 

The  storm  increases  as  the  prophet  speaks,, 
O'er  the  tost  ship  a  foaming  billow  breaks; 
She  rises  pendant  on  the  lifted  waves. 
And  thence  descries  a  thousand  wat*?ry  graves; 
Then,  downward  rusliing,  watery  mountains  Liile 
Her  hulk  beneath,  io  deaths  on  every  side. 
"  O,"  cry  the  sailors  all,  "  thy  fact  was  ill, 
Yet,  if  a  prophet,  speak  thy  master's  will; 
What  part  is  ours  with  thee  ?  can  aught  remaia 
To  bring  the  blessings  of  a  calm  again?" 

Then  Jonah:  "  Mine's  the  death  wiU  best  atone 
(And  God  is  pleas'd  that  I  pronounce  my  own); 
Arise,  and  cast  me  forth,  tha  wind  will  cease. 
The  sea  subsiding  wear  the  looks  of  peace. 
And  you  securely  steer.     For  well  I  see 
Myself  the  crimiuai,  the  storm  for  me^'* 

Yet  pity  moves  for  one  that  owns  a  blame, 
And  awe  resulting  fn>m  a  prtjphct's  name; 
l/jve  pleads,  he  kindly  meant  for  them  to  die; 
Fear  pleads  against  him,  lest  they  power  defy  ; 
If  then  to  aki  the  flight  abets  the  sin. 
They  think  to  land  him  where  they  took  him  in. 
Perhaps,  to  quit  the  cause,  might  end  the  woe. 
And,  God  appeasing,  let  the  vessel  go. 
For  this  they  fix  their  oars,  and  strike  the  main, 
But  God  withstands  them,  and  they  strike  in  vain. 

The  storm  increases  more  with  want  of  light. 
Low  blackening  clouds  involve  the  ship  in  iii5,'ht; 
Thick  battering  mins  fly  through  the  driving  skies, 
Loud  thtiuder  bellows,  darted  lightning  flics; 
A  dreadful  picture  night  born  horrour  drew. 
And  his,  or  thei  s,  or  both  their  fates,  they  view. 

Then  thus  to  God  they  cry:  "  Almighty  fHiictr, 
Whom  we  ne'er  knew  tiil  this  despairing  hour, 
From  this  devoted  blood  thy  servauU  free, 
'lo  us  he's  innocent,  if  so  to  thee; 
In  all  the  past  we  see  thy  wondVous  hand. 
And  that  he  perish,  think  it  thy  command." 

This  prayer  perform'd,  they  cast  the  prophet  o'er; 
A  surge  receives  him,  and  he  mounts  no  more; 
Then  still 's  the  thuuder,  cease  the  flames  of  blue, 
The  rains  abated,  and  tlie  winds  withdrew; 
The  clouds  ride  off,  and,  as  they  march  away. 
Through  every  breaking  shoots  a  cheerful  day; 
The  sea,  which  rajf'd  so  loud,  accepts  the  prize, 
A  while  it  rolls,  then  all  the  tempest  dies; 
By  gradual  sinking,  flat  the  surface  grows. 
And  safe  the  vessel  with  the  sailors  goes. 
The  lion  thus,  that  bounds  the  fences  o'er. 
And  make«  the  mountain-echoes  learn  to  roar. 
If  on  tlie  lawn  a  branching  deer  he  rend. 
Then  falls  his  hunger,  all  his  roftrings  «Mi| 
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Mummrin^  a  while,  to  rest  his  limbs  he  lays. 
And  the  freed  lawn  eujoys  its  herd  at  ease. 

BlessM  with  the  sudden  calm,  the  sailors  own 
That  wretched  Jonah  worshipped  right  alone; 
*n»eii  make  their  vows,  the  victim  sheep  prepare, 
Bemoan  the  prophet,  and  the  God  revere. 

Now,  though  you  fear  to  lose  the  power  to 
breathe, 
"Now,  though  you  tremble,  Fancy,  dive  beneath ; 
"What  worlds  of  wonders  in  the  deep  are  seen ! 
But  this  the  greatest — Jonah  lives  within  ! 
The  man  who  fondly  fled  the  Maker's  view, 
Strange  as  the  crime,  has  found  a  dungeon  too. 
Ood  sent  a  monster  of  the  frothing  sea, 
Pit,  by  the  bulk,  to  gorge  the  livinsr  prey, 
And  lodge  him  still  alive;  this  hulk  receives 
The  billing  prophet,  as  he  dash*d  the  waves. 
There,  newly  wak'd  from  fancied  death,  he  lies, 
And  oft  again  in  apprehension  dies: 
"While  three  long  days  and  nights,  drprivM  of  sleep. 
He  turn'd  and  tossM  him  up  and  down  the  deep, 
He  thinks  the  judgment  of  the  f^tmntrrst  kind, 
And  much  he-wonders  what  the  Lord  design'd ; 
Yet,  since  he  lives,  the  gift  of  life  he  weighs, 
That*8  time  for  prayer,  and  thus  a  ground  for  praise; 
**  From  the  dark  entrails  of  the  wha'e  to  thee, 
<Thij»  new  contrivance  of  a  Hell  to  me) 
To  thee,  my  God,  I  cry*d  ;  my  fiiU  distress 
PiercM  thy  kind  ear,  and  brouj^ht  my  soul  redress. 
Cast  to  the  deep  1  fell,  by  thy  command, 
Cast  in  the  midst,  beyond  the  reach  of  land; 
Then  to  the  midst  brought  down,  the  «ca8  abide 
Beneath  my  feet,  the  seas  on  every  side ; 
In  storms  the  biiluw,  and  in  calms  the  wave, 
Are  moving  coverinj^s  to  my  wandering  grave. 
Forc'd  by  despair,  I  cry'd,  How  to  my  cost 
I  fled  thy  presence,  oh,  for  ever  lost ! 
But  hope  revives  my  stjul,  and  makes  me  say. 
Yet  towYds  thy  temple  shall  I  torn  and  pray^ 
Or,  if  1  know  not  here  where  Salem  lies, 
Thy  temple's  Heaven,  and  faith  has  inward  eyes. 
Alas !  the  waters,  which  my  whale  snr round, 
Have  through  my  sorrowing  soul  a  passage  found; 
And  now  the  dungeon  moves,  new  depths  1  try, 
New  .thoughts  of  danger  all  his  paths  supply. 
The  last  of  deeps  affords  the  last  of  dread. 
And  wraps  its  funeral  weeds  around  my  head: 
Now  o*er  the  sand  his  roUines  seem  to  go, 
Where  the  big  mountains  root  their  base  below; 
And  now  to  rocks  and  clefts  their  course  they  take. 
Earth's  endless  bars,  too  strong  for  me  to  break ; 
Yet,  from  th*  abyss,  my  God  !  thy  grace  divine 
Hath  callM  him  upward,  and  my  !ife  is  mine. 
Still,  as  1  toss*d,  1  Karce  retained  my  brtath, 
My  soul  was  sick  within,  and  faint  to  death. 
Twaa  then  1  thought  of  thee,  for  pity  pray'd. 
And  to  thy  temple  flew  the  prayers  I  made. 
The  men,  whom  lying  vanity  ensnares. 
Forsake  thy  mercy,  that  which  might  be  theirs. 
But  1  will  pay—my  God!  my  king!  receive 
The  solemn  vows  my  full  affection  gave. 
When  in  thy  temple,  for  a  psalm,  1  sing 
Salvation  only  from  my  God,  my  kioe." 

Thus  ends  the  prophet ;  first  from  Canaan  sent, 
To  let  the  Gentiles  know  they  must  repent : 
God  hears,  and  speaks;  the  whale,  at  God's  com- 
mand, ' 
Heaves  to  the  light,  and  casts  him  forth  to  land. 

With  long  fatigue,,  with  unexpected  ease, 
Oppress^!  a  whil«,  he  lies  aside  th«  seas; 


His  eyes,  though  glad,  in  fttrange  astonish'd  way 
Stare  at  the  golden  fVont  of  cheerfhl  day; 
Then,  slowly  rais'd,  he  sees  the  wonder  plain. 
And  what  he  pray'd,  he  wrote,  to  sing  again. 

The  song  recorded  brings  his  vow  to  mind; 
He  must  be  thankful,  for  the  Lord  was  kind; 
Straight  to  the  work  he  shunu'd  he  flies  in  haste 
(That  seems  his  vow,  or  seems  a  part  at  least); 
Preaching  he  comes,  and  thus  denounced  to  all. 
Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  fall. 
Fear  stnz'd  the  Gentiles,  Nineveh  believes; 
All  fjMt  with  penitence,  and  God  forgives. 

Nor  yet  of  use  the  pit>phet's  suflTering  fails, 
Hell's  deep  black  bosom  more  than  shows  the 

whale's. 
But  some  resemblance  brings  a  type  to  view. 
The  place  was  dark,  the  time  proportiou'd  too. 
"  A  race,"  the  Saviour  cries,  "  a  sinful  race. 
Tempts  for  a  sign  the  powers  of  heavenly  graoe^ 
And  let  them  take  the  sign:  as  Jonah  lay, 
Three  days  ami  nights  within  the  fish  of  prey; 
So  shall  the  Son  of  Man  descend  below. 
Earth's  opening  entrails  shall  retain  him  so." 

My  soul,  now  seek  the  song,  and  find  me  there 
What  Heaven  has  shown  thee  to  repel  dispair; 
See,  where  from  Hell  she  breaks  the  crumbling 

ground. 
Her  hairs  stand  upright,  and  they  stare  around; 
Her  horrid  front  deep-trenching  wrinkles  trace. 
Lean  sharpening  looks  deform  her  livid  face; 
Bent  lie  the  brows,  and  at  the  bend  below, 
With  fire  and  blood  two  wandering  eye-balls  glow; 
Fiird  are  her  arms  with  numerous  aids  to  kill. 
And  God  she  fancies  but  the  judge  of  ill. 
Oh,  fair-ey'd  Hope !  thou  see'st  the  passion  nigh. 
Daughter  of  Promise,  oh  forbear  to  fly ! 
Assurance  holds  thee.  Fear  would  have  thee  go. 
Close  thy  blue  wings,  and  stand  thy  deadly  foe  ; 
The  judge  of  ill  is  still  the  Lord  of  grace. 
As  such  behold  him  in  the  prophet's  case. 
Cast  to  be  drown'd,  devour'd  within  the  sea. 
Sunk  to  the  deep,  and  yet  restor'd  to  day. 

Oh,  love  the  Lord,  my  soul,  whose  parent  care 
So  rules  the  world  he  punishes  to  spare. 
If  heavy  grief  my  downcast  heart  oppress. 
My  body  danger,  or  my  state  distress. 
With  low  submission  in  thy  temper  bow. 
Like  Jonah  prUy,  like  Jonah  make  thy  vow; 
With  hopes  of  comfort  kiss  the  chastening  rod. 
And,  shunning  mad  despair,  repose  in  God; 
Then,  whatsoe'er  the  prophet's  vow  desi^ 
Repentance,  thanks,  and  charity,  be  mine. 

HBZEKIAII. 

From  the  bleak  beach,  and  broad  expanse  of  sea. 
To  lofty  Salem,  Thought,  direct  thy  way; 
Mount  thy  light  chariot,  move  along  the  plains. 
And  end  thy  flight  when  Hezekiah  reigns. 

How  swilUy  Thought  has  pass'd  from  land  to 
Und, 
And  quite  out-run  Time's  measuring-glass  of  sand! 
Great  Salem's  walb  appear,  and  I  resort 
To  view  the  state  of  Hezekiah's  court. 

Well  may  that  king  a  pious  verse  inspire. 
Who  cleans'd  the  temple,  who  reviv'd  the  choir, 
Pleas'd  with  the  service  David  fix'd  before, 
That  heavenly  music  fliight  on  Earth  adore. 
Deep-rob'd  in  white,  he  made  the  Levitas  stand 
With  cymbals,  harps,  and  psalteriat  in  thair  haoi ; 
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He  gave  the  priests  their  trompets»  prompt  to  raise 
The  tuiieful  soul,  by  force  of  sound,  to  praise. 
A  skilful  master  for -the  song  be  chose. 
The  songs  were  David's  these,  and  Asuph's  those; 
Then  bums  their  offering,  all  around  r^oice, 
Kach  tunes  his  instrument  to  join  the  voice; 
The  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  singers  sung. 
The  people  worshipped,  and  the  temple  rung. 
Each,  while  the  victim  bums,  presents  bis  heart. 
Then  the  priest  blesses,  and  the  people  part. 

Hail !  sacred  Music !  since  you  know  to  draw 
The  soul  to  Heaven,  the  spirit  to  the  law, 
I  come  to  prove  thy  force,  thy  waibling  string 
May  tone  my  soul  to  write  what  others  sing. 

But  is  this  Salem?  this  the  promisM  bliss. 
These  sighs  and  groans?  what  means  the  realm 

by  this? 
What  solemn  sorrow  dweHi  in  every  street? 
What  fear  confounds  the  downcast  looks  I  meet? 
Alas !  the  king !  whole  nations  sink  with  woe. 
When  righteous  kings  are  summon'd  hence  to  go; 
The  king  lies  sick;  and  thus,  to  speak  his  doom. 
The  prophet,  grave  Isaiah,  stalks  the  room: 
'*  Oh,  prince,  thy  servant,  sent  firom  God,  believe; 
Set  all  in  older,  for  thou  canst  not  live." 
Solemp  be  said,  and  sighing  left  the  place; 
Deep  prints  of  borrour  furrow'd  eveiy  fiice; 
.Within  their  minds  appear  eternal  glooms, 
Black  gaping  marbles  of  their  monarchs'  tombs; 
A  king  belov'd  deceased,  his  offspring  none. 
And  wars  destmctive,  ere  they  fix  the  throne. 
Strait  to  the  wall  he  tum*d,  with  dark  despair, 
(Twas  towards  the  temple,  or  for  private  prayer,) 
And  thus  to  God  the  pious  monarch  spoke, 
Whobura'd  the  groves,  the  brazen  serpent  broke: 
**  Remember,  Lord,  with  what  a  lieart  for  right. 
What  care  for  troth,  I  walkM  within  thy  sight'* 

Twas  thus  with  tcrrotir,  prayers,  and  tears,  he 
toss'd. 
When  the  mid-court  the  grave  Isaiah  crossed. 
Whom,  in  the  cedar  columns  of  the  square, 
Meets  a  sweet  angel,  hung  in  glittering  air. 
Seiz'd  with  a  trance,  he  stopped,  before  his  eye 
Clears  a  rais'd  arch  of  visionary  sky. 
Where,  as  a  minute  passM,  the  greater  light 
Purpling  appeared,  and  southM  and  set  in  night; 
A  Moon  suo^eedittg  leads  the  starry  strain. 
She  glides,  and  sinks  her  silver  hofos  again  : 
A  second  fancied  morning  drives  the  shades, 
ClosM  by  the  dark,  the  second  evening  fades; 
The  third  bright  dawn  awakes,  and  straight  he  sees 
The  temple  rise,  the  monarch  on  his  knees.  ^ 
Pleas'd  with  the  scene,  his  inward  thoughts  rejoice, 
When  thus  the  guardian  angel  form'd  a  voice : 
"  Now  tow*rd8  the  captain  of  my  people  go. 
And,  seer,  relate  him  what  thy  visions  show ; 
The  Lord  has  heard  his  words,  and  seen  his  tears. 
And  through  fifteen  extends  his  future  years." 

Here,  to  the  room  prcpar*d  wHh  dismal  black. 
The  Prophet  turning,  brought  the  comfort  ba^. 
"  Oh,  monarch,  hail,"  he  cry'd;  **  thy  words  are 

heard. 
Thy  virtuous  actions  meet  a  kind  regard ; 
God  gives  thee  fifteen  years,  when  thrice  a  day 
Shows  the  round  Sun,  within  the  temple  pray. 

"  When  tlirice  the  day !"  surprised,  the  monarch 
cries,    . 
**  When  thrice  the  Sun !  what  power  have  1  to  rise ! 
But,  if  thy  comfort's  human  or  divine, 
Tis  short  to  prove  it*-^e  thy  prince  a  sign.** 


*'  Behold,**  tbepropfaet  ciyM  (and  sti«t«ai*dte 
«  hands,) 

"  Against  yon  la^ce,  where  the  dial  stands; 
Now  shall  the  Sun  a  backward  journey  go    - 
Through  ten  drawn  lines,  or  leap  to  ten  bdov.* 
"  *Ti8  easier  posting' Nature's  airy  track,*' 
Replies  the  monarch:  '*  iet  the  Sun  go  back.** 
Attentive  here  he  gaz*d,  the  proi^iet  pfay*d. 
Back  went  the  Sun,  and  back  pursued  the  sfiad 

Cheered  by  the  sign^  and  by  the  prophet  beafd. 
What  sacred  thanks  his  gratitude  reveal'd! 
As  sickly  swallows,  when  a  suraiuer  ends. 
Who  mlssM  the  passage  with  their  flying  frieodt. 
Take  to  a  wall,  there  lean  the  huignid  bod. 
While  all  who  find  them  think  the  sleepers  de^; 
If  yet^their  warmth  new  days  of  summer  brics. 
They  wake,  and  joyful  flutter  up  to  nnf : 
So  fu*6  the  monarch,  sick  to  death  he  lay. 
His  court  despaired,  and  watchM  the  last  Aeaji 
At  length  new  fiivonr  shines,  new  life  be  gains. 
And  raisM  be  sings;  tis  thus  the  song  reouuna: 

**  I  said,  my  God,  when  in  the  loath*d  diacaie 
Thy  prophet's  words  cut  off  my  future  days. 
Now  to  the  grave,  with  mournful  haste,  I  gt»» 
Now  Death  unbars  his  sable  gates  below. 
How  might  my  years  by  course  of  natore  laat! 
But  thou  piionounc*d  it,  and  the  prospect  pasM 
I  said,  my  God,  thy  servant  now  no  more 
ShiW  in  thy  temple's  sacred  cornls  adore; 
No  more  on  Earth  with  living  man  converse^ 
Shrunk  in  a  cold  oncomfortable  hearae. 
My  life,  like  tents  which  wandering  shepherds  raii^ 
Proves  a  short  dwelling,  and  removes  at  e»ae. 
My  sins  puisue  me ;  see  the  deadly  band  ! 
My  God,  who  sees  them,  cuts  me  from  tbe  laid; 
As  when  a  weaver  finds  his  labour  sped. 
Swift  from  the  beams  he  parts  tbe  fiirteniagtlifead. 
With  pining  sickness  all  from  ni^t  to  day. 
From  day  to  night,  he  makes  my  strength  decs;: 
Reckoning  the  time,  I  roll  with  restless  groaBs, 
Till,  with  a  lion's  force,  he  cru^  my  booea; 
New  morning  dawns,  but,  like  the  momiii^  ] 
*T  is  day,  *tts  night,  and  still  my  sonows  1 
Now,  screaming  like  the  crane,  my  words  1  i 
Now,  like  the  swallow,  chattering  quick,  and  bvbkc; 
Now,  like  tbe  doleful  dove,  when  on  the  pi^va 
Her  mourning  tone  affects  the  listening  awmlaB. 
To  Heaven,  fyr  aid,  my  wearying  eyes  I  throw; 
At  length  they  *re  wearyVl  quite,  and  tiBk  widi 

woe. 
From  Death's  arrest,  for  some  ddays,  I  poe; 
Thou,  Lord,  who  judg'd  me,  thou  reprieve  me,  tea 

"  Rapture  of  joy !  what  can  thy  servant  aay* 
He  gent  his  prophet  to  prolong  my  day; 
Through  my  glad  limbs  I  feel  the  wonder  nm. 
Thus  said  the  Lord,  and  this  himself  has  dtee. 
Soft  shall  I  walk,  and,  well  secued  from  fears,' 
Possess  the  comforts  of  my  future  years. 
Keep  soft,  my  lieart,  keep  humble,  while  they  tq^ 
Nor  e'er  forget  my  bitterness  of  soqL 
'Tis  by  tbe  means  thy  sacred  woids  supply. 
That  mankind  live,  but  in  peculiar  I; 
A  second  grant  thy  mercy  pleas*d  to  give. 
And  my  rais'd  spirits  doubly  seem  to  live. 
Behold  the  time !  when  peace  wAokM  ny  V^m, 
*Twas  then  I  felt  my  stroke  of  humbling  paia  ; 
Corni^tion  dug  her  pit,  I  fHr»d  to  sink, 
God  lov'd  my  soul,  and  snatch'd  mefiAm  t 
He  tum'd  my  follies  from  his  graefoos  eye. 
As  men  who  pan  aocouatSy  uid  cait  tbeai  fcfw 
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^  Wbmt  mouth  bai  Death,  which  cao  thy  praise 
proclaim  ?  [name  ? 

'^VTiat  tongue  tha  Grave,  to  speak  thy  glorious 
Or  wiil  tlie  senseless  dead  exult  ^with  mirth, 
IMciF'd  to  their  hope  by  promises  on  £arth? 
THe  living.  Lord,  the  living  only  praise, 
"TJie  living  only  tit  to  sine  thy  lays; 
These  letl  thy  favours,  these  t)iy  temples  seej  ■ 
Till  se  raise  the  song,  as  I  this  day  to  thee. 
Nor  will  thy  truth  the  present  only  reach, 
Tbis  the  good  fathers  shall  their  offspring  teach; 
K^port  the  blessiugs  which  adorn  my  page,- 
Ajtd  hatid  their  onrn,  with  mine,  from  Hge  to  age. 

**  So,  when  the  Maker  heard  his  creature  crave, 
So  kindly  rose  bis  ready  will  to  save. 
Then  march  we  solemn  towards  the  templenloor, 
liVhile  all  our  joyful  music  sounds  before; 
There,  on  this  day,  through  all  my  life  appear. 
When  this  comes  round  in  each  returning  year; 
There  strike  the  strings,  our  voices  jointly  raise, 
And  kt  his  dwellings  hear  my  songs  of  praise.*' 
Thu.^  wrote  the  monarchy  and  1*11  think  the  lay 
X>esign'd  for  public,  when  he  went  to  pray; 
I'll  think  the  perfect  compositbn  runs, 
Perform'd  by  Heman's  ox  Jeduthun's  sons. 

Then,  since  the  time  arrives  the  seer  foretold, 
And  the  third  morning  rolls  an  orb  of  gold, 
"VVitli  thankful  zeal,  recovered  prince,  prepare 
To  lead  thy  nation  to  the  dome  of  prayer. 
My  fancy  takes  her  chariot  once  .again. 
Moves  the  rich  wheels,  and  mingles  in  thy  train ; 
She  sees  the  singers  reach  Moriah*s  hill. 
The  minstrels  follow,  then  the  porches  fill; 
She  wakes  the  numerous  instr^UDents  of  art. 
That  each  perform  its  own  adapted  part; 
>>eeks  airs  expressive  of  thy  g^ratefiil  strains, 
And,  listening,  hears  the  vary'd  tune  she  feigni. 

From  a  grave  pitch,  to  speak  the  monarch's  woe, 
The  noteti  flow  down  and  deeply  sound  below; 
All  long-continuing,  while  deprived  of  ease 
He  rolls  for  tedious  nights  and  heavy  days. 
Here  intermixM  with  discord,  when  thtf  crane 
Screams  in  the  notes,  throufh  sharper  tense  of 

pain; 
There,  run  with  descant  o»,  and  taught  to  shake. 
When  pangs  repeated  force  the  voice  to  break: 
Now  like  the  dove  they  murmur,  till  in  sighs 
They  fiill,  and  languish  with  the  foiling  eyes: 
Then  slowly  slackening,  to  Mirprise  the  mqfe. 
From  a  dead  pause  his  exchunations  soar. 
To  meet  brisk  health  the  notes  ascending  fly. 
Live  with  the  living,  and  exult  on  high : 
Yet  still  distinct  in  parU  the  music  plays, 
Till  prince  and  people  both  are  caird  to  praise; 
Then  all,  uniting,  strongly  strike  the  string. 
Put  forth  their  utmost  breath,  and  loudly  sing ; 
The  wide-spread  chorus  fills  the  sacied  ground, 
And  holy  transport  scales  the  clouds  with  sound. 

Or  thus,  or  livelier,  if  their  hand  and  voice 
JoinM  the  good  anthem,  might  tile  realm  fpjoice. 
This  story  known,  the  leani'd  Chaldeans  came, 
Drawn  by  the  sign  observ'd,  or  mov'd  by  fame; 
These  ask  the  fact  for  Uezekiah  done. 
And  much  they  wonder  at  their  god  the  Sun, 
That  thrice  he  drove,  through  one  extent  of  day, 
Uii  gold-shod  borsc«  in  etherial  way : 
Then  vainly,  ground  their  guess  on  Nature*alaws; 
Tbe  soundest  knowledge  owns  a  greater  cause. 

Faith  knowsth^act  transcends,  and  bids  mefind 
Vfaat  hetp  §91  practice  heie  ipcitQs  th«  nuDd: 


Straight  to  the  song,  the  thankful  song,  I  move^ 
'  May  such  the  voice  of  ev^ry  creature  prove  I 
If  every  oreatura  meets  its  f  ^are  of  woe, 
And  for  kind  rescues  every  creature  owe, 
hi  public  so  thy  Maker's  praisex proclaim. 
Nor  what  you  begg*d  with  tears,  conceal  with  shame. 

'T  is  there  the  ministry  thy  name  repeat. 
And  tell  what  mercies  were  vouchsafed  of  late; 
Then  joins  the  church,  and  begs,  through  all  our 

days. 
Not  only  with  our  lips,  but  lives,  to  praise. 

'T  is  there  our  sovereigns,  for  a  signal  day 
The  feast  proclaim*d,  their  signal  thanks  repay. 
0*er  the  long  streets  we  see  the  chariots  wheel, 
And,  following,  think  of  Hezekiah  stilL 
In  the  blessed  dome  we  meet  the  white-rob'd  choir. 
In  whose  sweet  notes  our  ravish^  souls  aspire; 
Side  answering  side,  we  hear,  and  bear  a  part. 
All  warm'd  with  language  from  the  grateful  heart; 
Or  raise  the  song,  where  meeting  keys  rejoice. 
And  teach  the  base  to  wed  the  treble  voice; 
Art's  softening  echoes  in  the  music  sound. 
And,  answering  nature's,  from  the  roof  rebound. 

Here  close  my  verse,  the  service  asks  no  more. 
Bless  thy  good  Ood,  and  give  the  transport  o'er. 

HABA&KUK. 

Now  leave  the  porch,  to  vision  now  retreat. 
Where  the  next  rapture  glows  with  varying  heat; 
Now  change  the  time,  andchange  the  temple-scene. 
The  following  seer  forewarns  a  future  reign. 
To  some  retirement,  where  the  prophet's  9011s 
Indulge  their  holy  flight,  my  fancy  runs ; 
Some  sacred  college,  built  for  praise  and  prayer. 
And  heavenly  dream,  she  seeks  Habakkuk  there* 
Perhaps  Hia  there  he  moans  the  nation's  sin. 
Hears  the  word  come,  or  feels  the  fit  within; 
Or  sees  the  vision,  fram'd  with  anils'  hands. 
And  dreads  the  judgments  of  revolted  lands; 
Or  holds  a  converse,  if  the  Lord  appear. 
And,  like  Eiyah,  wAips  his  foce  for  fear. 
This  deep  recess  portends  an  act  of  weight, 
A  mes!iage  labouring  with  the  work  of  Fate. 

Methinks  the  skies  have  lost  their  lovely  blue, 
A  storm  rides  fiery,  thick  the  clouds  ensue. 
Fall'n  to  the  ground,  with  prostrate  face  I  lie: 
Oh !  twere  the  same  in  this  to  gaze  and  die  I 
But  hark  the  prophet's  voice;  my  pi'ayers  complain 
Of  labour  spent,  of  preaching  urg'd  in  vain. 
And  must,  my  God,  thy  sorrowing  servant  still 
Suit  my  lone  joys,  to  walk  this  world  of  ill  ? 
Where  spoiling  rages,  strife  and  wrong  command. 
And  the  slack'd  laws  no  longer  curb  the  land  ? 

At  this  a  strange  and  more  than  human  sound 
Thus  breaks  the  cloud,  and  daunts  the  trembling 

ground. 
"  Behold,  ye  Gentiles;  wondering  all  behold. 
What  scarce  ye  credit,  though  the  work  be  told; 
For,  lo,  the  proud  Chaldean  troops  1  raise, 
To  march  the  breadth,  and  all  the  i%gion  seize; 
Fierce  as  the  prowUug  wolves,  at  close  of  day. 
And  swift  as  eagles  in  pursuit  of  prey. 
As  eastern  winds  to  blast  the  season  blow. 
For  blood  and  rapine  flies  the  dreadful  foe ; 
Leads  the  sad  captives,  countless  as  the  saind. 
Derides  the  princes,  and  destroys  the  land. 
Yet  these,  triumphant  grown,  ofliend  me  more. 
And  only  thank  the  gods  they  chose  before." 

**  Art  thou  not  holiest,"  here  the  prophet  cries; 
**  Supreme,  eternal,  of  the  purest  ayes? 
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And  shall  those  eyes  the  wicked  realms  regard, 

Their  crimes  be  great,  yet  victory  their  reward? 

Shall  these  still  rav:-*  e  more  and  more  to  reign, 

Draw  the  full  net,  and  cast  to  fill  again? 

As  watch-men  silent  sit,  I  wait  to  see 

How  solves  my  doubt,  what  speaks  the  Lord  to  me." 

"  Then  go,'*  the  IxJrd  replies, "  suspend  thy  fears. 
And  write  the  xision  for  a  term  of  years: 
Thy  foes  will  feel  then*  turn  when  those  are  past. 
Wait,  though  it  tarry;  sure  it  comes  at  last. 
'Tis  for  their  rapine,  lasts,  and  thirst  of  blood, 
And  all  their  unprotecting  gods  of  wood. 
The  Lord  is  present  on  his  sacred  hill,       ' 
Cease  thy  weak  doubts,  and  let  the  world  be  still." 

Here  terronr  leaves  roe ;  with  exalted  head, 
I  breathe  fine  air,  and  find  the  vision  fled; 
The  seer  withdrawn,  inspired,  and  urg'd  to  write. 
By  the  warm  influence  of  the  sacred  sight. 

His  writing  finished,  prophet-like  arniy*d. 
He  brings  the  burthen  on  the  region  laid; 
His  hands  a  tablet  and  a  volume  bear, 
The  tablet  threat enlngs,  and  the  volume  prayer; 
Both  for  the  temjile,  wliere,  to  shun  decay. 
Enroled  the  works  of  inspiration  lay. 
And  awful,  oft  he  stops,  or  marches  slow, 
IVhile  the  duird  nation  hears  him  preach  theirwoe. 

Arriv'd  at  length,  with  grave  concern  for  all. 
He  fix'd  his  table  on  the  sacred  wall.  [read: 

Twas  large  inscribed,  that  those  who  run  might 
«*  Habakkuk's  burthen,  by  the  Lord  decreed; 
For  Judah's  sins  her  empire  is  no  more. 
The  fierce  Chaldeans  bathe  her  realm  in  gore," 

Next  to  the  priest  his  volume  he  resigned, 
*Twas  prayer,  with  praises  mix*d,  to  raise  the  mind; 
*Twas  facts  recounted,  which  their  fathers  knew; 
Twas  power  iu  wonders  manifest  to  view; 
Twas  comfort,  raisM  on  love  already  past, 
And  hope,  that  former  love  returns  at  last. 

The  priests  within  the  prophecy  conveyed. 
The  singers  tunes  to  join  his  anthem  made. 
Hear,  and  attend  the  words:  and,  holy  Thou 
That  helped  the  prophet,  help  the  poet  now. 

"  O,  Lord,  who  rulVt  the  world,  with  mortal  ear 
I»ve  heard  thy  judgments,  and  I  shake  for  fear. 
O  Lord,  by  whom  their  number*d  years  we  find, 
Ev'n  in  the  midst  receive  the  drooping  mind; 
£v*n  in  the  midst  thou  canst— then  make  it  known. 
Thy  love,  thy  will,  thy  i)o\ver,  to  save  thine  own. 
Remember  merry,  though  thine  anger  bum. 
And  soon  to  Salem  bid  thy  flock  return. 
O,  Lord,  who  gav'st  it  with  an  outstretched  hand, 
We  well  remember  how  thou  gav'st  the  land. 
.  "  God  came  from  Teman,  southward  sprung  the 

flame. 
Prom  Paron-mount  the  One  that's  holy  came; 
A  glittering  glory  made  the  desert  blaze. 
High  Heaven  was  covered.  Earth  was  fill'd  with 

praise. 
Dazzling  the  brightness,  not  tlie  Sun  so  bright, 
Twas  here  the  pure  substantial  fount  of  light; 
Shot  from  his  hand  and  side  in  golden  streams. 
Came  forward  effluent  homy-pointed  beams: 
Thus  shone  his  coming,  as  sublimely  fair 
As  bounded  nature  has  been  fram'd  to  bear; 
But  all  his  farther  marks  of  grandeur  hid, 
Nor  what  he  Cf>uld  was  known,  but  what  he  did. 
Dire  )>1agues  befoi'e  him  ran  at  his  command. 
To  waste  the  nations  in  the  promisM  land. 
A  scorching  flame  went  forth  where'er  he  trod. 
And  burning  f«vers  were  the  coals  of  God. 


FixM  on  the  mount  he  stood,  his  measmiDg  neft   . 
Marks  the  rich  realms  for  Jacob's  seed  decreed: 
He  looks  with  ahger,  and  the  nations  fly 
From  the  fierce  sparklings  of  his  dreadfiil  eye; 
He  turns,  the  mountain  shakes  its  awfvl  biov; 
Awful  he  ttirns,  and  hills  eternal  bow. 
How  glory  there,  how  teiroor  here,  disptayi 
His  great  unknown,  yet  everlasting  ways! 

"  I  see  the  sable  tents  along  the  strand 
Where  Cushan  wander'd,  desolately  stand; 
And  Midlands  high  pavilions  shake  with  dread. 
While  the  tam'd  seas  thy  rescued  nation  tread. 
What  burst  the  path  ?  what  made  the  Lofd  tx^^tf 
Could  waters  anger,  seas  incite  thy  nige. 
That  thtis  thine  horses  force  the  foaming  tide. 
And  all  the  charioto  of  salvation  ride? 
Thy  bow  was  bare  for  what  thy  mercy  swore; 
These  oaths,  that  promise,  Israel  bad  befoce. 

"  The  rock  that  felt  thee  cleavM,  the  riven  iem. 
The  wondering  desert  lends  them  bed»  below. 
Thy  might  the  monntain's  heaving  diocksoonfefl!^ 
High  shatterki  Horeb  trembled  o^r  the  rest 
Great  Jordan  pass'd  its  nether  waters  by. 
Its  upper  waters  rais'd  the  voice  on  high : 
Safe  in  the  deep  we  went,  the  liquid  indi 
Curling  arose,  and  had  no  leave  to  Call. 
The  Sun  effulgent,  and  the  Moon  serene, 
Stopt  by  thy  will,  their  heavenly  coarse  refnis : 
The  voice  was  man's,  yet  both  the  voice  obey, 
Till  wars  completed  close  the  lengtbenM  day. 
Thy  glittering  spears,  thy  rattling  darts  pre»»il» 
Thy  spears  of  lightning,  and  thy  darts  of  bail 
Twas  thou  that  march'd  against  their  beatheo  baadf 
Rage  in  thy  visage,  and  thy  flail  in  band ; 
T  was  thou  that  went  before  to  woaod  tbeir  hesd, 
The  captain  follow'd  where  the  SaTioor  led: 
Tom  from  their  earth,  they  feel  the  despenti 

wound, 
And  power  unfounded  fisils  for  want  of  grovnL 
With  village-war  thy  tribes,  where'er  they  go. 
Distress  the  remnant  of  the  scatter'd  foe ; 
Vet  mad  they  rush'd,  as  whirling  wind  descends, 
And  deem'd  for  friendless  those  the  Lord  befneiMU 
Thy  trampling  horse  from  sea  to  sea  subdoe, 
The  bonnding  ocean  left  no  more  to  do. 

"  O,  when  I  heard  what  thonvouchsaTst  to  vis, 
With  works  of  wonder  must  be  lost  for  sin ; 
I  quak'd  through  fear,  the  voice  forsook  my  toogoe, 
Or,  at  my  lips,  with  quivering  accent  hung; 
Dr>'  leauness  entering  to  my  marrow  cante. 
And  ^vcry  loosening  nerve  unstrung  my  firamep 
How  shall  I  rest,  in  what  protecting  shade, 
When  the  day  comes,  and  hostile  troops  invade? 

**  Though  neither  blossoms  on  the  fig  appev. 
Nor  vines  with  clusters  deck  the  purpling  year; 
Though  all  our  labours  olive-trees  bdie. 
Though  fields  the  substance  of  the  bread  deny; 
Though  flocks  are  sever'd  from  the  silent  fiokl. 
And  the  rais'd  stalls  no  lowing  cattle  foM ; 
Yet  8hall  my  soul  be  glad,  in  God  r^ice. 
Yet  to  my  Saviour  will  1  lift  my  voice; 
Yet  to  my  Savionr  still  my  temper  sings. 
What  David  set  to  instruments  of  strings: 
The  Lord's  my  strength,  like  hinds  be  iBskes  mj 

feet. 
Yon  mount's  my  refoye,  I  as  safely  fleet; 
Or  (if  the  song's  appljr'd)  he  makes  me  still 
Expect  returning  to  Moriah's  hilL»» 

In  all  this  hymn  what  daring jgrandeur  shine^ 
What  darting  glory  rays  among  the  lioei: 
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What  monnUinSy  earthquaket,  ckmchy  aod  onoket 

areseei), 
What  ambient  fires  conceal  the  Lord  within; 
What  working  wonoers  give  the  promisM  place. 
And  load  the  conduct  of  a  stubborn  race! 
In  all  tbe  work  a  lirely  iancy  fiows, 
Cer  all  the  work  sincere  affection  ^ows: 
While  Tnith*sfirm  rein  the  course  of  Fancy  gnideiy 
And  o*er  affection  zeal  divine  presides. 

fiome  on  the  prophet's  wings,  methinks  I  fly 
Amongst  eternal  attributes  on  high: 
And  here  I  touch  at  Love  supremely  iair» 
And  now  at  Power,  anon  at  Mercy  there; 
So,  like  a  warbling  bird,  my  times  1  raise. 
On  those  green  boughs  the  Tree  of  Life  displays; 
Whose  twelve  foir  firuits,  each  month  by  turns  le- 

ceives, 
A^,  for  the  nations'  healing,  ope  their  leaves. 
Then  be  the  nations  bealM,  for  this  I  sing, 
I>eflcendiog  softly  from  the  prophet's  wing. 

I'hou,  world,  attend  the  case  of  Israel;  see 
T  will  thus  at  large  refer  to  God  and  thee. 
If  Love  be  shown  thee,  turn  thine  eyes  above. 
And  pay  the' duties  relative  to  Love; 
If  Power  be  shown,  and  wonderfully  so, 
Wonder  and  thank,  adore,  and  bow  below. 
If  Power  that  led  thee,  now  no  longer  lead. 
But  brow-bent  Justice  draws  the  flying  blade; 
Wlien  Love  is  scom^,  when  Sin  tbe  sword  pro- 
vokes, 
l>t  tears  and  prayers  avert,  or  heal  the  strokes; 
If  Justice  leaves  to  wound,  and  thou  to  gproan. 
Beneath  new  k>rds,  in  countries  not  thine  own, 
Know  this  for  Mercy's  act,  and  let  your  lays. 
Grateful  in  all,  recount  the  cause  of  praise: 
Then  Love  retumsy  and  while  no  sins  divide 
The  firm  alliance,  Power  will  shield  thy  side. 
See  the  grand  round  of  Providence's  care. 
See  realms  assisted  here,  and  pnnish'd  there; 
0*ef  the  just  circle  cast  thy  wandering  eyes. 
Thank  while  you  gaze,  and  study  to  be  wise. 


HYMN  FOR  MORNING. 

Seb  the  star  that  leads  the  day, 
Bising,  shoots  a  golden  ray. 
To  make  the  shades  of  darkness  go 
From  Heaven  above  and  Earth  below; 
And  warn  ni  early  with  the  sight. 
To  leave  the  beds  of  silent  night; 
From  an  heart  sincere  and  sound. 
From  its  very  deepest  ground; 
Send  devotion  up  on  high, 
Wing'd  with  heat  to  reach  the  sky. 
See  the  time  for  sleep  has  run, 
Rise  before,  or  with  the  Sun : 
IJft  thy  hands,  and  humbly  pray, 
Tbe  fountain  of  eternal  day; 
That,  as  the  light  serenely  fair. 
Illustrates  all  the  tracts  of  air; 
The  Sacred  Spirit  so  may  rest. 
With  quickening  beams,  upon  thy  breast; 
And  kindly  clean  it  all  within. 
From  darker  blemishes  of  sin; 
And  shine  with  grace  until  we  view 
The  realm  it  gilds  with  glory  too. 
Se«*  the  day  that  dawns  in  air, 
Brin^  along  its  toil  and  care: 
VOL.  IX. 


From  the  lap  of  night  it  springs. 
With  heaps  of  business  on  its  wings; 
Prepare  to  meet  them  in  a  mind. 
That  bows  submissively  resign'd; 
That  would  to  works  appomted  fall. 
That  knows  that  Ood  has  order'd  aU. 
And  whether,  with  a  small  repast. 
We  break  the  sober  morning  fast; 
Or  in  our  thoughts  and  houses  lay 
The  future  methods  of  the  day; 
Or  early  walk  abroad  to  meet 
Our  business,  with  industrious  feet: 
Whate»er  we  Chink,  whate'er  we  do. 
His  glory  still  be  kept  in  viaw. 
O,  giver  of  eternal  bliss. 
Heavenly  Father,  grant  me  this; 
Grant  it  all^  as  well  as  me,  - 
AU  whose  hearts  are  fix'd  on  thee; 
Who  revere  thy  Son  above. 
Who  thy  Sacred  S^rit  love. 


HYMN  FOR  NOON 

TjKB  Sun  is  swiftly  mounted  high. 

It  glitters  in  tbe  ■outhem  sky; 

its  beams  with  force  and  glory  beat, 

Aod  fruitfol  Earth  is  fiU'd  with  beat. 

Father,  also  with  thy  fire 

Warm  the  cold,  the  dead  desire. 

And  make  the  sacred  love  of  thee. 

Within  my  soul,  a  sun  to  me. 

Let  it  shine  so  &irly  bright. 

That  nothing  else  be  took  for  light; 

That  worldly  charms  be  seen  to  fode. 

And  in  its  lustre  find  a  shade. 

Let  it  strongly  shine  within. 

To  scatter  all  the  clouds  of  sin. 

That  drive  when  gusts  of  passion  rise, 

And  intercept  it  frtlm  our  eyes. 

Let  its  glory  more  than  vie 

With  the  Sun  that  lights  the  sky : 

Let  it  swiftly  mount  in  air, 

Moimt  with  that,  and  leave  it  there; 

And  soar,  with  more  aspiring  flight. 

To  realms  of  everlasting  light 

Thus,  while  here  I'm  forc'd  to  be, 

I  daily  wish  to  live  with  thee; 

And  feel  that  union  which  thy  love 

Will,  after  death,  complete  above. 

From  my  soul  1  send  my  prayer. 

Great  Creator,  bow  thine  ear; 

Thou,  for  whose  propitious  sway 

The  world  was  taught  to  see  the  day; 

Who  spake  the  word,  and  Earth  begun. 

And  show'd  its  beauties  in  the  Sun; 

With  pleasure  I  thy  creatures  view,      ■ 

And  would,  with  good  affection  too; 

Good  aflection  sweetly  free. 

Loose  from  them,  and  move  to  thee; 

O,  teach  me,  due  returns  to  give. 

And  to  thy  glory  let  me  live; 

And  then  my  days  shall  shine  the  more. 

Or  pass  more  blessed  than  before. 


HYMN  FOR  EVENING. 
Thb  beam-repelling  mists  arise, 
And  evening  spreads  obscurer  skies:' 
DO 
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The  twilight  will  the  night  foreron. 
And  night  itself  be  soon  begun. 
tJpon  thy  knees  devoutly  how. 
And  pray  the  Loid  of  glory  now. 
To  fill  thy  breast,  or  deadly  sin 
May  cause  a  blinder  night  within. 
And  whether  pleasing  vapours  rise, 
Which  gently  dim  the  closing  eyes; 
'Which  make  the  weary  members  bless*d. 
With  sweet  refreshmenf  in  their  rest; 
Or  whether  spirits  in  the  brain 
Dispel  their  soft  embrace  again; 
And  on  my  watchful  bed  I  stay, 
Forsook  by  sleep,  and  waiting  day; 
Be  God  for  ever  in  my  view, 
And  never  be  forsake  me  too; 
But  still  as  day  concludes  in  night* 
To  break  again  with  new-bom  l^ht; 
His  wondrous  bounty  let  me  find. 
With  still  a  more  enlij^tenM  mind; 
When  grace  and  love  in  one  agree, 
Grace  from  God,  and  love  from  me; 
Grace  that  will  from  Heaven  inspire, 
I/>ve  that  seals  it  in  desire ; 
Grace  and  love  that  mingle  beams. 
And  fill  me  with  increasing  flames. 
Thou  that  hast  thy  palace  far 
Above  the  Moon  and  every  star, 
Thou  that  sittest  on  a  throne 
To  which  the  night  was  never  known. 
Regard  my  voice  and  make  me  blessM, 
By  kindly  granting  its  request. 
If  thoughts  on  thee  my  soul  employ. 
My  darkness  will  afibrd  me  joy,        _ 
Till  thou*  shall  call,  and  I  shall  soar, 
And  part  with  darkness  evermore. 


THE  SOUL^  m  SORROW, 

With  kind  compassion  hear  me  cry, 
O,  Jesu,  Lord  of  life,  on  high ! 
As  when  the  summer's  seasons  beat, 
With  scorching  flame  and  parching  hcati 
The  trees  are  burnt,  the  flowers  fade, 
And  thirsty  gaps  in  earth  are  made: 
My  thoughts  of  comfort  languish  «o, 
^d  so  my  soul  is  broke  by  woe. 
Then  on  thy  servant's  drooping  head 
Thy  dews  of  blessing  sweetly  shed; 
Let  those  a  quick  r^reshment  give. 
And  raise  my  mind,  and  bid  me  live. 
My  fears  of  danger,  while  I  breathe. 
My  dread  of  endless  Hell  beneath : 
My  sense  of  sorrow  for  my  sin. 
To  springing  comfort,  change  within; 
Change  All  my  sad  complaints  for  ease. 
To  cheerful  notes  of  endless  praise; 
Nor  let  a  tear  mine  eyes  employ, 
But  such  as  owe  their  birth  to  joy : 
Joy  transporting,  sweet,  and  strong. 
Fit  to  fill  and  raise  my  song; 
Joy  that  shall  resounded  be,      ^ 
While  days  and  nights  succeed  for  me: 
Be  not  as  a  judge  severe. 
For  so  thy  presence  who  may  bear? 
On  all  my  words  and  actions  look, 
(I  know  they  *re  written  in  thy  book;) 
But  then  regard  my  mournful  cry. 
And  look  with  Mercy's  gracious  eye; 


What  needs  my  blood,  since  tliiiie  will  do. 
To  pay  the  debt  to  Justice  due? 
0,  tender  Mercy's  art  divine! 
Thy  sorrow  proves  the  aire  of  mine! 
Thy  dropping  wounds,  thy  woeful  smart. 
Allay  the  bleedings x>f  my  heart: 
Thy  death,  in  death's  extreme  of  pain. 
Restores  my  soul  to  life  again. 
Guide  me  then,  for  here  I  bom. 
To  make  my  Saviour  some  return. 
1 11  rise  (if  that  will  please  him,  stHI, 
And  sure  1  >ve  heard  him  own  it  will); 
I  '11  trace  his  steps,  and  bear  my  crots. 
Despising  every  grief  and  loss; 
Since  he,  despising  pain  and  shame. 
First  took  np  his,  and  did  the  aame. 


THE  HAPPY  MAK. 

How  bless'd  the  man,  how  folly  fO» 
As  far  us  man  is  bless'd  below. 
Who,  taking  up  bis  cross,  essays 
To  follow  Jesos  all  his  days; 
With  resoltttion  to  obey. 
And  steps  enlaiging  in  bit  way. 
The  Father  of  the  sainto  above 
Adopts  him  with  a  fiithcr*s  love. 
And  makes  his  bosom  throughly  sfaiae 
With  wondrous  stores  of  grace  divine} 
Sweet  grace  divine,  the  pledge  of  joy. 
That  will  his  soul  above  employ; 
Full  joy,  that,  when  his  time  is  done. 
Becomes  his  portion  as  a  son. 
Ah  me !  the  sweet  infus'd  desires. 
The  fervid  wishes,  holy  fires. 
Which  thus  a  melted  heart  refine. 
Such  are  his,  and  such  be  m'ine. 
From  hence  despising  all  besides 
That  Earth  reveals,  or  Ocean  hides; 
All  that  men  in  either  prize. 
On  God  alone  he  sets  his  eyes. 
From  hence  his  hope  is  on  the  wings. 
His  health  renews,  his  safety  springs. 
His  glory  blazes  up  below. 
And  all  the  streams  of  comfort  flow. 

He  calls  his  Saviour-King  above. 
Lord  of  Mercy,  Lord  of  Love; 
And  finds  a  kingly  care  defend. 
And  mercy  nnile,  and  love  descend. 
To  cheer,  to  guide  him  in  the  ways  ' 
Of  this  vain  worifl's  deceitful  maze: 
And  though  the  wicked  Earth  display 
Its  terrours  in  their  fierce  array ;| 
Or  gape  so  wide  that  horrour  shows 
Its  hell  replete  with  endless  woe«; 
Such  succour  keeps  him  clear  of  ill. 
Still  finn  to  good,  and  dauntless  still. 
So,  fix'd  by  Providence's  hands, 
A  rook  amidst  an  ocean  stands; 
So  bears,  without  a  trembling  dread. 
The  tempest  beating  round  its  bead; 
And  with  its  side  repels  the  wave. 
Whose  hoUow  seems  a  coming  grave: 
The  skies,  the  deeps,  are  heuid  to  roar; 
The  rock  stands  settled  as  before. 

1,  all  with  whom  he  has  to  do. 
Admire  the  life  which  blesses  you. 
That  feeds  a  foe,  that  aids  a  fiiend. 
Without  a  bye  designing  pnd; 
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It«  knowing  real  interest  lies 

On  the  bright  sidu  of  yonder  skies. 

Where,  having  made  a  title  fair. 

It  mounts,  and  leaves  the  world  to  care. 

While  he  that  seeks  for  pleasing  days. 

In  earthly  joys  and  evil  ways. 

Is  but  the  fool  of  toil  or  fame, 

(Though  happy  be  the  spacious  name) 

And  made  by  wealth,  which  makes  him  great, 

A  more  conspicuous  wretch  of  state. 


THE  WAY  TO  HAPPINESS. 

How  long,  ye  misf;rable  blind. 

Shall  idle  dreams  engas^  your  mind; 

How  long  the  passions  make  their  flight 

At  mpty  shadows  of  delight. 

No  more  in  paths  of  errdur  stray, 

The  Lord  thy  Jesus  is  the  way, 

The  spring  of  happiness,  and  where 

Should  men  seek  happiness  but  there  I 

Then  run  to  meet  him  at  your  need, 

Run  with  bpklness,  run  with  ^peed. 

For  he  forsook  his  own  abode 

To  meet  thee  more  than  half  the  road. 

He  laid  aside  his  radiant  crown. 

And  love  for  mankind  brought  him  down 

To  thirst  and  hunger,  pain  and  woe. 

To  wounds,  to  death  itself  below; 

And  he,  that  sufier*d  these  alone 

For  all  the  world,  despises  none. 

To  bid  the  soul,  that 's  sick,  be  clean, 

To  bring  the  lost  to  life  again; 

To  comfort  those  that  grieve  for  ill. 

Is  his  peculiar  goodness  still. 

And,  as  the  thoughts  of  parents  run 

Upon  a  dear  and  only  son. 

So  kind  a  love  his  mercies  show. 

So  kind  and  more  extremely  so. 

Thrice  happy  men!  (or  find  a  phrase 
That  speaks  your  bliss  with  greater  praise) 
Who  most  obedient  to  thy  call. 
Leaving  pleasures,  leaving  all. 
With  heart,  with  soul,  with  strength  incline, 
O  sweetest  Jesu !  to  be  thine. 
Who  "know  thy  wi^l,  observe  thy  ways. 
And  in  thy  service  spend  their  days: 
Kv*n  death,  that  seems  to  set  th^m  free. 
But  brings  them  closer  still  to  thee. 


THE  CONVERVS  LOVE. 

Blessed  light  of  saints  on  high, 
Who  till  the  mansions  of  the  sky; 
Sore  defence,  whose  mcicy  still 
Preserves  thy  subjects  here  from  ill; 
Oh,  my  Jesus!  make  me  know 
How  to  pay  the  thanks  I  owe. 

As  the  fond  sheep  that  idly  strays. 
With  wanton  play,  through  winding  ways. 
Which  never  hits  the  road  of  home, 
OVr  wilds  of  danger  harus  to  roam. 
Till,  wearied  out  with  idle  fear. 
And  passing  there,  and  turning  here. 
He  will,  for  re-it,  to  covert  nm, 
And  meet  the  wolf  he  wished  to  shun. 


Thus  wretched  I,  throngh  wanton  will. 
Run  blind  and  headlong  on  \n  ill: 
T  was  thus  from  sin  to  sin  1  flew^ 
And  thus  I  might  have  perish'd  too; 
But  Mercy  dropt  the  likeness  here. 
And  show'd,  and  sav'd  me  from  my  fear. 
While  o'er  the  darkness  of  my  mind 
The  sacred  Spirit  purely  shin'd, 
And  mark'd  and  brighten'd  all  the  way 
Which  leads  to  everlasting  day; 
And  broke  the  thickening  cloiiids  of  sin. 
And  fix'd  the  light  of  love  within. 

From  hence  my  ravish'd  soul  aspires. 
And  dates  the  rise  of  its  desires. 
From  hence  to  thee,  my  God !  I  turn. 
And  fervent  wishes  say  I  burn; 
I  bum,  thy  glorious  face  to  see. 
And  live  in  endless  joy  with  thee. 

There's  no  such  ardent  kind  of  flame 
Between  the  lover  and  the  dame; 
Nor  such  affection  parents  bear 
To  their  young  and  only  heir. 
Though,  join'd  together,  both  conspire. 
And  boast  a  doubled  force  of  fire, 
My  tender  heart,  within  its  seat. 
Dissolves  before  the  scorcliing  heat. 
As  softening  wax  is  taught  to  run 
Before  the  warmness  of  the  Sun. 

Oh,  my  flame,  my  pleasing  pain. 
Bum  and  purify  my  stain. 
Warm  me,  bum  me,  day  by  day. 
Till  you  purge  my  earth  away; 
Till  at  the  last  I  throughly  shine. 
And  turn  a  torch  of  love  divine. 


A  DESIRE  TO  PRAISE. 

Propitiocjs  Son  of  Ood,  to  thee. 
With  all  my  soul,  1  bend  my  knee; 
Wy  wish  I  send,  my  want  impart. 
And  dedicate  my  mind  and  heart: 
For,  as  an  absent  parent's  son, 
Whose  second  year  is  only  run. 
When  no  protecting  friend  is  near. 
Void  of  wit,  and  void  of  fear, 
With  things  that  hurt  him  fondly  plays. 
Or  here  he  falls,  or  there  he  strays; 
So  should  my  soul's  eternal  guide. 
The  sacred  Spirit  be  deny'd, 
Thy  servant  soon  the  loss  would  know. 
And  sink  in  sin,  or  run  to  woe. 

O,  Spirit  bountifully  kind. 
Warm,  possess,  and  fill  my  mind;    ' 
Disperse  my  sins, with  light  divine. 
And  raise  the  flames  of  love  with  thine; 
Before  thy  pleasures  rightly  prizM, 
Let  wealth  and  honour  be  de$pisM; 
And  let  tlie  Father's  glory  be 
More  dear  than  life  itself  to  roe. 

Sing  of  Jesus!  virgins,  sing 
Him,  your  everlasting  King ! 
Sing  of  Jesus!  cheerfril  youth. 
Him,  the  God  of  love  and  truth ! 
Write,  and  raise  a  song  divine. 
Or  come  and  hear,  and  borrow  mine. 
Son  eternal,  Word  supreme. 
Who  made  the  universal  frame. 
Heaven,  and  all  its  shining  show. 
Earth,  and  all  it  holds  below: 
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Bow  with  mercy,  hcfw  th'tfie  ear» 
While  we  sing  thy  praises  here; 
Son  Eternal,  ever-bless'd, 
Resting  on  the  Father^s  breast, 
Whose  tender  love  for  all  providef, 
Whose  po^er  over  all  presides; 
Bow  with  pity,  bow  thine  earj 
While  we  sing  thy  praises,  hear! 

Thou,  by  pity's  soft  extreme, 
Mov*d,  and  won,  and  set  on  flame, 
AssumM  the  form  of  man,  and  fell 
In  pains,  to  rescue  man  from  Hell; 
How  bright  thine  humble  glories  rise. 
And  match  the  lustre  of  the  skies, 
From  Death  and  Heirs  dejected  state 
Arising,  thou  resumM  thy  seat. 
And  golden  thrones  of  hUss  prepared 
Above,  to  be  thy  saints*  reward. 

How  bright  thy  glorious  honours  rise. 
And  with  new  lustre  grace  the  skies ! 
For  thee,  the  sweet  seraphic  choir 
Raise  the  voice,  and  tune  the  lyre. 
And  praises  with  harmonious  sound 
Through  all  the  highest  Heaven  rebound. 

O  make  our  notes  with  theirs  agree. 
And  bless  the  souls  that  sing  of  thee ! 
To  thee  the  churches  here  rejoice. 
The  solonn  organs  aid  the  voice: 
To  sacred  roob  the  sound  we  raise. 
The  sacred  roofo  resound  thy  praiset 
And  white  our  notes  in  one  agree, 
O !  bless  the  choroh  that  sings  to  thee ! 


ON  HAPPINESS  IX  THIS  UFE. 

The  morning  opens,  very  freshly  gay. 
And  life  itself  is  in  the  month  of  May. 
With  green  my  fancy  paints  an  arbour  o*er. 
And  flowerets  with  a  thousand  colours  more; 
Then  falls  to  weaving  that,  and  spreading  these. 
And  softly  shakes  them  with  an  easy  breeze. 
With  golden  fruit  adorns  the  bending  shade. 
Or  trails  a  silver  water  o*er  its  bed. 
Glide,  gentle  water,  still  more  gently  by. 
While  in  t|^is  summer-bower  of  bliss  I  lye. 
And  sweetly  sing  of  sense-delighting  flames, 
And  nymphs  and  shepherds,  soft  invented  names; 
Or  view  the  branches  which  around  me  twine. 
And  praise  their  fruity  diffusing  sprightly  wine; 
Or  find  new  pleasures  in  the  worid  to  praise. 
And  still  with  this  return  adorn  my  lays; 
"  Rai^e  round  your  gardens  of  eternal  spring, 
60,  range  my  senses,  while  I  sweetly  sing:'* 

In  vain,  in  vain,  alas!  seduced  by  ill, 
And  acted  wildly  by  the  force  of  will ! 
1  tell  my  soul,  it  will  be  constant  May, 
And  charm  a  8e&«on  never  made  to  stay ; 
My  beauteous  arbour  will  not  stand  a  storm. 
The  worid  but  promises,  and  can't  perform : 
Then  fiide,  ye  leaves;  jand  wither,  all  ye  flowers; 
1 11  doat  no  longer  in  enchanted  bowers; 
But  sadly  mourn,  iu  melancholy  song, 
The  vain  conceits  that  held  my  soul  so  long. 
The  lusts  that  tempt  us  with  delusive  show. 
And  sin  brought  fbrth  for  everlasting  woe. 
Thus  shall  the  notes  to  sorrow's  object  rise. 
While  frequent  rests  procure  a  place  for  sighs; 


And,  as  I  moan  upon  the  naked  plain. 
Be  this  the  burthen  closing  every  stnin  r 
'*  Return,  my  senses;  rai^  no  more  abroad; 
He  'II  only  find  hit  bliss  who  seeks  for  God."* 


EXTACY. 

The  fleeting  joys,  which  all  aflfords  bdowr. 
Work  the  fbnd  heart  with  unperfonuing  sbt 
The  wish  that  makes  oar  happier  life  complete, 
Nor  grasps  the  wealth  nor  honours  of  the  great; 
Nor  loosely  sails  on  Plei^are's  easy  stream. 
Nor  gathers  wreaths'  fh>m  all  the  groves  of  Fame; 
Weak  man,  whose  charms  to  these  alone  confine. 
Attend  my  prayer,  and  learn  to  make  it  thme. 

From  thy  rich  throne,  where  circling  traias  of 
light 
Make  day  that's  endless,  infinitdy  bright; 
Thence,  heavenly  Father !  thence  with  mercy  dart 
One  beam  of  brightness  to  my  longing  beait. 
Dawn  through  the  mind,  drrve  ErToui^dondsaway, 
And  still  the  rage  in  Passion's  troofaled  sea ; 
That  the  poor  bantsh'd  soul,  serene  and  free. 
May  rise  finom  Earth,  to  visit  Heavj^  and  thee: 

Oome,  Peace  diving !  died  gently  from  above^ 
Inspire  my  willing  bosom,  wondroos  I/yre; 
Thy  purpled  pinions  to  my  shonlders  tye. 
And  point  the  passs^e  whece  I  want  to  fly. 

But  whither,  whither  now !  what  powerfcl  fii« 
With  this  Uess^  influenoe  equals  my  desire? 
I  rise  (or  Love,  the  kind  deluder,  reigns. 
And  acts  in  fancy  such  enchanted  scenes); 
Earth  lessening  flies,  the  parting  skies  retreat. 
The  fleecy  clouds  my  waving  feathers  beat; 
And  BOW  the  Sun  and  now  the  stars  are  gone. 
Yet  still  methinks  the  Spirit  bears  me  on. 
Where  tracts  of  ether  purer  bhie  display. 
And  edge  the  golden  i«alm  of  native  day. 

Oh,  strange  enjoyment  of  a  bliss  unseen! 
Oh,  ravishment!  Oh,  sacred  rage  within! 
Tumultuous  pleasure,  raisM  on  peace  of  mind. 
Sincere,  excessive,  firom  the  world  refinM ! 
I  see  the4ight  that  veils  the  throne  on  high, 
A  light  unpierc'd  by  man's  impurer  eye; 
I  bear  the  words,  that  issuing  thenoe  proclaim, 
"  Let  God's  attendants  praise  his  awfol  name!" 
Then  heads  unnumber'd  bend  before  the  sbiine. 
Mysterious  seat  of  M^esty  divine! 
And  bands  unnumberM  strike  the  nlver  string. 
And  tongues  unnumber'd  Halldujah  sing. 
See,  where  the  shining  scraphims  appear. 
And  sink  their  decent  eyes  with  holy  fear. 
See  flights  of  angels  all  their  feathers  raise. 
And  range  the  oihs,  and,  as  they  range,  they  pnise ; 
Behold  the  great  apostles !  sweetly  met. 
And  high  on  pearls  of  azure  ether  set. 
Behold  the  prophets,  full  of  heavenly  fire. 
With  wandering  finger  wake  the  trembling  lyxe; 
And  hear  the  martyrs'  tune,  and  all  around 
The  church  triumphant  makes  the  regiqn  sound. 
With  harps  of  gold,  with  boughs  of  ever-green. 
With  robes  of  white,  the  pious  throngs  are  seen; 
Exalted  anthems  all  their  hours  employ. 
And  all  is  music,  and  excess  of  joy. 

Charm'd  with  the  sight,  I  long  to  bear  a  part; 
The  pleasure  flutters  at  my  ravish'd  heart. 
Sweet  saints  and  angels  of  the  heavenly  choir, 
If  love  has  wann'd  you  with  celestial  fire. 
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Asuit  my  worU,  and,  m  thej  mov«  along. 
With  Hallelttjaht  crown  the  burthen'd  song. 

Father  of  aU  above,  and  all  below, 
O  great,  and  fu  beyond  eaprestion  lo; 
No  bounds  thy  knowledge,  none  thy  power  confine. 
For  power  and  knowledge  in  their  source  are  thine; 
Around  thee  Gibry  spreads  her  golden  wing: 
S>mg,  glittering  angels.  Hallelujah  sing. 
Son  of  the  Father,  first-begotten  Son, 
jEre  the  short  measuring  line  of  time  begun, 
The  world  has  seen  thy  works,  and  joy*d  to  see 
T^  bright  effulgence  manifest  in  thee. 
The  world  mustown  thee  Lore's  unfoUnmi'd  spring; 
Sing,  glittering  angeU,  Hallelujah  sing. 
Proceeding  Spirit,  oqually  dirine. 
In  whom  the  Godhead's  fiiU  peifections  shine^ 
With  vanoos  graces,  comlbrU  unexpressed, 
Witb  holy  transports  you  refine  the  breast; 
And  Earth  ia  heavenly  where  your  gifts  you  bring* 
^Qg»  glittering  angels,  Halleli^ah  sing. 

But  Where's  my  rapture,  where  my  wondrous 

heat. 
What  interruption  makes  my  bliss  retreat? 
This  world's  got  in,  the  thoughU  of  t* other*! 

crost. 
And  the  gay  picture's  in  my  iancy  lost 
With  what  an  eager  seal  the  conscious  soul 
WooM  claim  iU  seat,  and,  soaring,  pass  the  pole! 
Bnt  our  attempts  these  chains  of  £arth  lestrain, 
Beri^oor  toil,  and  drag  us  doWn  again. 
So  ftom  the  ground  aspiring  meteors  go. 
And,  lank'd  with  planets,  light  the  world  below; 
But  their  own  bodies  sink  them  in  the  sky. 
When  the  waimth's  gone  that  Uught  them  how 

to  fly. 


ON  DIVINE  LOVE; 

BT  MBDITATING  ON  TBB  WOVHDS  OP  CHRIST* 

Holt  Jesus !  God  of  Love ! 
look  with  pity  from  above; 
Shed  the  precious  purple  tide 
From  thine  hands,  thy  feet,  thy  side; 
IjBt  thy  streams  of  comfort  roll, 
Let  them  please  and  fill  my  soul. 
Let  me  thus  for  ever  be 
Full  of  gladness,  full  of  thee. 
This,  for  which  my  wishes  pine. 
Is  th^  cup  of  love  divine ; 
Sweet  affections  flow  from  hence. 
Sweet,  above  the  joys  of  sense; 
Blessed  philtre!  how  we  find 
Its  sacred  worships !  how  the  mind. 
Of  all  the  world  forgetful  growo. 
Can  despise  an  earthly  throne;  ^ 

Raise  its  thoughts  to  realms  above, 
Think  of  God,  and  sing  of  Love. 
Love  ceiesUa],  wondrous  heat, 
O,  l)eyond  expression  great! 
What  resistless  charms  were  thine. 
In  thy  good,  thy  best  design ! 
When  God  was  hated,  Sin  obey'd. 
And  man  undone  without  thy  aid. 
From  the  seats  of  endless  peace 
They  brought  the  Son,  the  Lord  of  Grace; 
They  taught  him  to  receive  ahtrth. 
To  clothe  in  flesh,  to  live  on  Earth; 


And  aAer,  lifted  him  on  htgh^ 
And  tanght  him  on  the  cross  tu  die. 

Love  celestial,  ardent  fire, 
O,  extreme  of  sweet  desire! 
Spread  thy  brightly  raging  flame 
Through  and  over  all  my  frame; 
J>t  it  warm  me,  let  it  burn, 
I^  my  corpse  to  ashes  turn; 
And,  might  thy  flame  thus  act  with  me 
To  set  the  soul  from  body  free, 
1  next  would  use  thy  wings,  and  fly 
To  meet  my  Jesus  in  the  sky. 


ON  2UEEN  ANNE'S  PEACE. 

(WRXTTBH  IN  DBGIMBBR  1719.) 

MoTHEft  of  Plenty,  daughter  of  the  skies. 
Sweet  Peace,  the  troubled  world's  desire,  arise  j 
Around  thy  poet  weave  thy  summer  sbadesy 
Within  my  fancy  spread  thy  flowery  meads; 
Amongst  thy  train  soft  Ease  and  Pleasure  bring. 
And  thus  indulgent  sooth  me  whilst  I  sing. 

Great  Anna  claims  the  song;  no  brighter  name 
Adorns  the  list  of  never-dying  Fame; 
No  fkirer  soul  was  ever  form'd  above; 
None  e*er  was  more  the  gmtefbl  nation's  love. 
Nor  lov'd  the  nation  more.    I  fly  with  speed 
To  sing  such  Hoes  as  Bolingbroke  may  raad. 
On  war  dispers'd,  on  faction  trampled  down. 
On  all  the  peacefiil  glories  of  the  crown. 
And,  if  1  foil  in  too  confin'd  a  flight. 
May  the  kind  worid  upon  my  labours  write, 
"  So  fell  the  lines  which  strove  for  endless  fame. 
Yet  fell,  attempting  on  the  noblest  theme." 

Now  twelve  revolving  yean  has  Britain  stood. 
With  loss  of  wealthy  and  vast  expense  of  blood, 
Europe's  guardian;  still  her  gallant  arms 
Secui'd  Europa  finom  impending  harms. 
Fair  honour,  full  success,  and  just  applause. 
Pursued  her  marches,  and  adorn'd  her  cause; 
Whilst  Gaul,  aspiring  to  erect  a  throne 
O'er  other  empires,  tk«mbled  for  her  own; 
Bemoan'd  her  cities  won,  her  armies  slain. 
And  sunk  the  thought  of  universal  reign. 

When  thus  reduCd  the  world's  invaders  lia, 
The  fours  which  rack'd  the  nations  justly  die: 
Power  finds  its  balance,  giddy  motions  cease 
In  both  the  scales,  and  each  inclines  to  peace^ 
This  fair  occasion  Providence  prepares. 
To  answer  pious  Anna's  hourly  prayers. 
Which  still  on  warm  Devotion's  wings  arose^ 
And,  reaching  Heaven,  obtainM  the  world's  repose. 

Within  the  vast  expansion  of  the  sky. 
Where  orbs  of  gold  in  fields  of  azure  lie, 
A  glorious  palace  shines,  whose  silver  ny» 
Serenely  flowing,  lights  the  milky  way; 
The  road  of  angels.    Here,  with  speedy  oare» 
The  summon'd  guardians  of  the  worid  repair. 
When  Britain's  angel,  on  the  message  seat. 
Speaks  Anna's  prayers,  and  Heaven's  supreme  in* 

tent; 
That  Wai?s  destructive  arm  should  bumble  Gaul, 
Spain's  parted  realms  to  diflerent  monarchs  fall; 
The  grand  alliance  crown'd  with  glory  cease. 
And  joyful  Europe  find  the  sweets  of  peace. 
He  spoke:  the  smiling  hopes  of  man's  repose. 
The  joy  that  tpringi  from  cortaiu  bopei  wcot»t 
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DiffosiTe  o'er  the  pla^ ;  compltceat  airs. 
Sedately  sweet,  were  heard  within  the  spheres; 
And,  bowing,  ail  adore  the  sovereign  mind. 
And  fly  to  execute  the  wdrk  designed. 

This  done,  the  guardian  on  ttie  wing  repairs. 
Where  Anna  satp,  revolving  public  cares 
With  deep  concern  of  thought.    Unseen  be  stood, 
Presentilig  peaceful  images  of  good ; 
On  Fancy's  airy  stage,  returning  trade, 
A  sunk  exchequer  fiU'd,  an  army  paid: 
The  fields  with  men,  the  men  with  plenty  blessed. 
The  towns  with  riches,  and  the  world  with  rest. 
Such  pleasing  objects  on  her  bosom  play» 
And  give  the  dawn  of  gh>ry*s  golden  day ; 
When  all  her  labours  at  their  harvest  shown 
^ball,  in  her  subjects*  joy,  complete  her  own. 
Then  breaking  silence;  "  >T  is  enough,''  she  cries, 
**  That  War  has  rag'd  to  make  the  nations  wise. 
Heaven  prospers  armies  whilst  they  fight  to  save. 
And  thirst  of  further  fiime  destroys  the  brave; 
The  vanquish'd  Gauls  are  humbly  pleas'd  to  live. 
And  hot  escap'd  the  chains  they  meant  to  give. 
Now  let  the  powers  be  still'd,  and  each  possess'd 
Of  what  secures  the  common  safSety  best.** 

So  spake  the  queen ;  then,  fill'd  with  warmth  di- 
vine, 
She  caird  her  Oxford  to  the  grand  design  ; 
Her  Oxford,  prudent  in  afiairs  of  state. 
Profoundly  thonghtfol,  manifestly  great 
In  every  turn,  whose  steady  temper  steers 
Above  the  reach  of  gold,  or  shock  of  fears ; 
Whom  no  blind  chance,  but  merit  understood. 
By  frequent  trials,  power  of  doing  g^ood. 
And  will  to  execnte,  advanc*d  on  high : 

Oh,  soul  created  to  deserve  the  sky ! 
And  make  the  nation,  crown'd  with  glory,  see 
How  much  it  rais'd  itself  by  raismg  thee ! 
Now  let  the  schemes  which  labour  in  thy  breast. 
The  long  alliance,  crown'd  with  Usting  rest. 
Weigh  all  pretences  with  impartial  laws. 
And  fix  the  separate  interests  of  the  cause ! 

These  toils  the  graceful  Bolingbroke  attends, 
A  genius  fashion'd  for  the  greatest  en<|s; 
Whose  strong  perception  takes  the  swiftest  flight. 
And  yet  its  swiftness  ne'er  obscures  its  sight: 
When  schemes  are  fix'd,  and  each  assign'd  a  part. 
None  serves  his  country  with  a  nobler  heart; 
Just  thoughts  of  honour  all  his  mind  control. 
And  expedition  wings  his  lirely  soul. 
On  such  a  patriot  to  confer  the  trust. 
The  monarch  knows  it  safo,  as  well  as  just. 

Then  next  proceeding  in  her  agents'  choice. 
And  ever  pleas'd  that  worth  obtains  the  voice. 
She,  from  the  voice  of  high-distinguish'dfrmes. 
With  pious  Bristol,  gallant  Strafford  names: 
One  form'd  to  stand  a  church's  firm  support. 
The  other  fitted  to  adorn  a  court: 
Both  vers'd  in  business,  both  of  fine  address, 
By  which  experience  leads  to  great  success: 
And  both  to  distant  lands  the  mouareh  sends. 
And,  to  their  conduct,  Europe's  peace  commends. 

Now  ships  unmoor'd,  to  wafl  her  agents  o'er. 
Spread  all  tiieir  sail,  and  quit  the  flying  shore; 
The  foreign  agents  reach  th'  appointed  place. 
The  congress  opens,  and  it  will  be  peace. 
Methinksthe  war,  like  stormy  winter,  flies. 
When  fairer  monUis  unveil  the  Uuish  skies; 
A  flowery  worid  the  sweetest  season  spreads. 
And  doves,  with  branches,  flutter  round    their 
heads. 


Half-poopled  Gaul,  whom  nnaieroiia  iDs  destroy, 
With  wishful  heart,  attends  the  promis'd  joy. 
For  this  prepares  the  duke— «h,  sadly  slain, 
*Tis  grieifto  name  him  whom  we  mourn  in  vaia: 
No  warmth  of  verse  repairs  the  vital  flame. 
For  verte  can  only  grant  a  life  in  fam^; 
Yet  OQold  my  praise,  like  spicy  odoors  shed, 
(n  everlasting  song  embalm  the  dead ; 
To  realms  that  weeping  heard  the  loas  I  *d  tell. 
What  ooorage,  sense,  and  faith,  with  Brandon  fell ' 

But  Britain  more  than  one  for  gfc>ry  breeds. 
And  polish'd  Talbot  to  the  charge  succeeds ; 
Whoee  far-projecting  thoughts,  maturely  dear. 
Like  glasses,  draw  their  distant  objecta  near. 
Good  parts,  by  gentle  breeding  much  refin'd. 
And  stores  of  leuming,  grace  his  ample  mind; 
A  cautious  virtue  regiflates  his  ways. 
And  honour  gilds  them  with  a  thousand  lays. 
1^  serve  his  nation,  at  his  queen's  conimand. 
He  parts,  eonmussion'd  for  the  Gallic  land : 
With  pleasure  Gaul  befaoldt  him  on  her  shores 
And  learns  to  love  a  name  she  fear'd  before. 

Once  more  aloft,  there  meet  for  new  debates. 
The  guardian  angels  of  Enropa's  states: 
And  mutual  concord  shines  in  every  foce. 
And  every  bosom  glows  with  btupeM  df  peace; 
While  Britain's  steps,  in  one  consent,  they  praise. 
Then  gravely  mourn  their  other  realms'  deUjrs; 
Their  doubtful  chiims,  through  seas  of  btood  pur^ 

sued. 
Their  fears  that  Gallia  foil  but  half  subdued; 
And  all  the  reasonings  which  attempt  to  show 
That  war  should  ravage  in  the  worid  bdow. 
**  Ah,  iall'n  estate  of  man!  can  rage  delight. 
Wounds  please  the  touch,  or  ruin  charm  the  sight ! 
Ambition  make  unlovely  Mischief  fair! 
Or  ever  Pride  be  Providence's  care ! 
When  stem  oppressors  range  the  bloody  field, 
'T  is  just  to  conquer,  and  unsafe  to  yield: 
There  save  the  nations;  but  no  more  pursue. 
Nor  in  thy  turn  become  oppressor  too." 

Our  rebel  angels  for  ambition  fell. 
And,  war  in  Heaven  produc'd  a  fiend  in  HeS. 
Thus,  with  a  soft  concern  for  man's  repose. 
The  tender  guardians  join  to  moan  our  woes ; 
Then  awfol  rise,  comhin'd  with,  all  their  might. 
To  find  trhat  fury,  'scap'd  the  den  of  night. 
The  pleasing  labours  of  their  love  withstands. 
And  spreads  a  wild  distraction  o'er  the  lands. 
Their  glittering  pinions  sound  in  yielding  air. 
And  watchful  Providence  approves  the  care. 
In  Fiandria's  soil,  where  camps  have  mark'd  the 

plain. 
The  fiend,  impetuous  Discord,  fiic'd  her  reign; 
A  tent  her  royal  seaL    With  foil  resort 
Stem  shapes  of  Horrour  throng'd  her  busy  court; 
Blind  Mischief,  Ambush  close  concealing  Ire, 
LoudThreatenings,  Ruinarm'd  with  sword  and  fire; 
Assaulting  Fierceness,  Anger  wanting  breath. 
High  reddening  Rage,  and  various  forms  of  O^th ; 
Dire  imps  of  darkness,  whom  with  gore  she  feeds, 
When  war  beyond  its  point  of  good  proceeds. 
In  Gallic  armour,  call'd  with  alter'd  name 
Great  love  of  empire,  to  the  field  she  came; 
Now,  still  supporting  fieud,  she  strives  to  hide 
Beneath  that  name,  and  only  change  the  side: 
Bti!l^  as  she  whirl'd  the  rapid  wheels  around. 
Where  mangled  limbs  in  heaps  pollute  the  irrouod 
(A  sullen  joyless  sport) ;  with  searching  eye. 
The  shining  chie&  i^ard  her  as  they  fly; 
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Then,  boreriiif ,(krt  tbeir  beanu  of  heavmly  Hgbt : 
She  ftartsy  the  fury  stands  confess'd  to  sight; 
And  grieves  to  lesve  the  soil,  and  yeUs  aloud. 
Her  yells  are  answer'd  by  the  sable  crowd; 
And  all  on  bat«like  wings  (if  fame  be  tme) 
From  Christian  lands  to  northern  climates  flew. 

Bat  rising  murmars  from  Britannia's  shore 
With  speed  recall  her  watchful  guardian  o'er. 
He  spreads  his  pinions,  and,  approaching  near. 
These  hints,  in  scatter'd  words,  assault  his  ear: 
•*Tbe  people's  pow6r— The  giand  alliance  cross*d, 
'  The  peace  is  separate — Our  religion 's  lost." 
Led  by  the  blatant  voice  along  the  skies. 
He  comes,  where  Faction  orer  cities  flies; 
A  talking  fiend,  whom  snaky  locks  disgrace. 
And  numerous  mouths  deform  her  dusky  fiice; 
Whence  lies  are  uttered,  whisper  softly  sounds, 
Sly  doubts  amaze,  or  inuendo  wounds. 
Within  her  arms  are  heaps  of  pamphlets  seen. 
And  these  blaspheme  the  Saviour,  those  the  queen ; 
Associate  vices;  thus  with  tongue  and  hand, 
8bfe  shed  her  venom  o'er  the  troubled  land. 
Now  vex'd  that  Discoid,  and  the  banefbl  train 
That  tends  od  Discord)  fled  the  neighbouring 

She  raf^d  to  madness;  when  the  guaidian  came. 
And  downwards'drove  her  with  a  sword  of  flame. 
A  mountain,  gaping  to  the  nether  Hell, 
ReceivM  the  fury,  railing  as  she  fell : 
Tlie  mountain  closing  o*er  the  fiiry  lies, 
And  stops  her  passage,  where  she  means  to  rise; 
And  when  she  strive8,or  shifts  her  side  for  ease. 
All  Britain  rocks  amidst  her  circling  seas. 

Now  Peace,  returning  after  tedious  woes. 
Restores  the  comforts  of  a  calm  repose; 
Then  bid  the  wanriors  sheathe  their  sanguin'd  arms. 
Bid  angry  trumpets  cease  to  sound  alarms: 
Gems  leave  to  thunder  in  the  tortnf'd  air» 
Red  streaming  colours  furi  around  the  spear; 
And  each  contending  realm  no  longer  jar. 
But,  pleas'd  with  rest,  unharness  all  the  war. 

She  comes,  the  blessing  comes;  where'er  she 
moves 
New-springing  beauty  all  the  land  improves: 
More  heaps  of  fragrant  flowers  the  field  adorn, 
More  sweet  the  biids  salute  the  rosy  mom; 
More  liv^y  green  refreshes  all  the  leaves. 
And  in  the  breeze  the  com  more  thickly  waves. 
She  comes,  the  blessing  comes  in  easy  state. 
And  fbrms  of  brightness  all  around  her  wait: 
Here  smiling  Safety,  with  her  bosom  bare. 
Securely  walks,  and  cheerful  Plenty  there; 
Here  wondrous  Science* with  eagles'  sight: 
There  Liberal  Arts,  which  make  the  world  polite; 
And  open  Traffic,  joining  hand  in  hand. 
With  honest  Industry,  approach  the  land. 

O,  welcome,  long-desi^d,  and  lately  found! 
Here  fix  tliy  seat  upon  the  British  ground; 
Thy  shining  train  around  the  nation  send. 
While  by  degrees  the  loading  taxes  end: 
While  Caution  calm,  yet  still  prepar'd  for  amis. 
And  foreign  treaties,  guard  from  foreign  hanns: 
While  equal  Justice,  bearing  every  cause. 
Makes  every  subiect  join  to  love  the  laws. 

Where  Britain's  patriots  in  council  meet, 
Let  public  Safety  rest  at  Anna's  feet: 
Let  Oxford*s  schemes  the  path  to  Plenty  show, 
And  ttiTOugh  the  realm  increasing  Plenty  go. 
Let  Arts  and  Sciences  in  glory  rise. 
And  plea^*d  the  urorjd  has  leisure  to  t>e  wise;         i 


Around  their  Oirfbrd  mad  their  St  John  stand. 
Like  plants  that  flourish  by  the  master's  hand: 
And  safe  in  hope  the  sons  of  Learning  wait, 
Where  Learning's  Iself  bat  fix'd  bar  fisir  retreat. 
Let  Traflle,  cherish'd  by  the  senate's  care. 
On  all  Uie  seas  employ  the  wasting  air: 
And  Industry,  with  circulating  wing, 
'ill rough  all  the  land  the  goods  of  Traffic  bring. 
The  blessings  so  dispos'd  will  long  abide. 
Since  Anna  reigns,  and  Hariey's  thoughts  preside. 
Great  Ormond's  arms  the  sward  of  caution  wield. 
And  hold  Britannia's  broad-protecting  shield; 
Bright  BoUngbroke  and  worthy  Dartmouth  treat. 
By  fair  dispatch,  with  every  foreign  state; 
And  Harcourt's  knowledge,  equitiMy  shown. 
Makes  Justice  call  his  firm  decrees  her  own* 
Thus  all  that  poets  fancied  Heaven  of  old. 
May  for  the  natioVs  present  emblem  hold: 
That  Jove  imperial  sway'd;  Minenra  wise. 
And  Phopbus  eloqu^t,  adorn'd  the  skies; 
On  arts  Cyllenius  fix'd  his  full  delight. 
Mars  rein'd  the  war,  and  Themis  judg'd  the  right: 
All  mortals,  once  beneficently  great, 
(As  Farfie  reports)  and  rais'd  in  heavenly  state; 
Yet,  sharing  labours,  still  they  shunn'd  repose. 
To  shed  the  blessings  down  by  which  they  rose. 
Illustrious  queen,  bow  Heaven  hath  heard  thy 

prayers ! 
What  stores  of  happiness  attend  thy  cares! 
A  churoh  in  safety  fixM,  a  state  in  rest, 
A  faithful  ministry,  a  people  bless'd; 
And  kings,  submissive  at  thy  foot-stool  thrown. 
That  others  rights  restore,  or  beg  their  own. 
Now  rais'd  with  thankful  mind;  and  rolling  slow, 
In  grand  procession  to  the  temple  go, 
By  snow-white  horses  drawn ;  while  sounding  Fame 
Proclaims  thy  coming.  Praise  exalts  thy  name; 
Pair  Honour,  dress'd  in  robes,  adorns  thy  state. 
And  on  thy  train  the  crowded  nations  wait; 
Who,  pressing,  view  with  what  a  temper'd  grace 
The  looks  of  miyesty  compote  thy  fisce. 
And  mingling  sweetness  shines,  or  how  thy  dress 
And  how  thy  pomp,  an  inward  joy  confess; 
Then,  fill'd  with  pleasures  to  thy  glory  due. 
With  shouts,  the  chariot  moving  on,  pursue. 

As  when  the  phenix  from  Arabia  flown 
(If  any  phenix  were  by  Anna  known) 
His  spice  at  Phcebus'  shrine  prepar'd  to  lay. 
Where'er  their  monarch  cut  his  airy  way; 
The  gathering  birds  around  the  wonder  flew. 
And  much  admir'd  his  shape,  and  much  his  hue; 
The  tuft  of  gold  that  glow'd  above  his  head. 
His  spacious  train  wiUi  golden  feathers  spread; 
His  gilded  bosom»  speck'd  with  purple  pride. 
And  both  his  wings  in  glossy  purple  dy'd: 
He  still  pursues  his  way;  with  wondering  eyes 
The  birds  attend,  and  foHow  where  he  flies. 
Thrice  happy  Britons,  if  at  last  you  know 
'T  is  less  to  conquer,  than  to  want  a  foe ; 
That  triumphs  still  are  made  for  war's  decrease. 
When  men,  by  conquest,  rise  to  views  of  peace; 
That  over  toils  for  peaoe  in  view  we  nin. 
Which  gain'd,  the  world  is  pleas'd,  and  war  is  done. 
Fam'd  Blenheim's  fiekl,  Raroillies*  noble  seat, 
Blaregni's  desfrcrate  act  of  gallant  heat. 
Or  wondroi^  Winendale,  are  war  pursued. 
By  wounds  and  deaths,  through  plains  with  blood 

embrued;  • 

But  good  design,  to  make  the  world  be  still. 
With  human  grace  adorn;!  the  needfiil  ill. 
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This  end  obtaioM,  we  clote  the  foeiies  of  rage, 
Aiid  gentler  glories  deck  the  rising  age. 
Such  gentler  glories,  stich  reriving  days. 
The  nation's  wishes,  and  the  statesman's  praise ; 
Now  pleas'd  to  shine,  in  golden  order  throng. 
Demand  our  annals,  and  enrich  our  soog. 
Then  go  where  Albion's  clifib  approach  the  skies 
(The  fiime  of  Albion  so  deserves  to  rise) ; 
And,  deep  engrav'd  for  time,  till  time  shall  cease. 
Upon  the  stones  their  fair  inscription  place. 
Iberia  rent,  the  power  of  Gallia  broke, 
Batavia  rescued  from  the  threaten'd  yoke; 
The  royal  Austrian  rais'd,  his  realms  restored. 
Great  Britain  ann'd,  triumphant  and  ador*d  | 
Its  state  enlarg*d,  its  peace  restored  again. 
Are  blessings  all  adorning  Anna's  reign. 


TO  DR.  SWIFT, 

ON  BU  BIRTH-DAT,  NOVEMBER  SO,  1713. 

Uro*D  by  the  warmth  of  Friendsbi|>'s  sacied  flame. 

But  more  by  all  the  glories  of  thy  fame; 

By  all  tho?e  offbprings  of  thy  learned  mind. 

In  judgment  solid,  as  in  wit  refin*d, 

Resolv'd  1  sing.    Though  labouring  up  the  way 

To  reach  my  theme,  O  Swift,  accept  my  lay. 

Bapt  by  the  force  of  thought,  and  rais'd  above. 
Through  Contemplation's  airy  fif^lds  I  rove; 
Where  powerful  Fancy  purifies  my  eye. 
And  lights  the  beauties  of  a  brigliter  sky ;     [cend, 
Presh  paints  the  meadows,  bids  green  shades  as- 
Clear  rivets  wind,  and  opening  plains  extend ; 
Then  fills  its  landscape  through  the  varied  parts 
With  Virtues,  Graces,  Sciences,  and  Arts: 
Superior  forms,  of  more  than  mortal  air, 
More  large  than  mortals,  more  serenely  &ir. 
Of  these  two  chiefs,  the  guardians  of  thy  name, 
Conspire  to  raise  thee  to  the  point  of  fiime. 
Ye  future  times,  I  heaid  the  silver  sound ! 
I  saw  the  Graces  form  a  circle  round ! 
Each,  where  she  fix'd,  attentive  seemM  to  root. 
And  all,  but  Eloquence  herself,  was  mute. 

High  o'er  the  rest  I  see  the  goddess  rise. 
Loose  to  the  breeze  her  upper  garment  flies: 
^y  turns,  within  her  eyes  the  passions  bum. 
And  softer  passions  languish  in  their  turn : 
Upon  her  tongue  persuasion  or  command. 
And  decent  action  dwells  qpon  her  hand.       [lay) 

From  out  her  breast  (t  was  there  the  treasure 
She  drew  thy  labours  to  the  blaze  of  day; 
Then  gaz'd,  and  read  the  charms  she  could  inspire. 
And  taught  the  listening  audience  to  admire. 
How  strong  thy  flight,  how  large  thy  grasp  of 

thought, 
How  jittt  thy  schemes^  how  ragulariv  wrought; 
How  sure  you  wound  when  ironies  deride, 
Which  must  be  seen«  and  feign  to  turn  aside. 
T  was  thus  exploring  she  rejoic'd  to  see 
Her  brightest  features  drawn  so  near  by  thee: 
**  Then  here,**  she  cries,  '<  let  future  ages  dwell, 
And  learn  to  c<^y,  where  they  can't  excel." 

She  spake.    Applause  attended  on  the  close : 
Then  Poesy,  her  sister-mrt,  arose ; 
Her  fairer  sister,  born  in  deeper  ease. 
Not  made  so  much  for  business,  more  to  please. 
Upon  ber  check  sits  Beauty,  ever  young; 
The  soul  of  Music  warbles  on  her  tongue ; 


Bright  in  her  eyes  a  pleasing  ardour  glows. 
And  from  her  heart  the  sweetest  temper  fiows: 
A  lanrel^vreath  adorns  her  curts'of  hair. 
And  binds  their  order  to  the  dancmg  ahr: 
She  shakes  the  colours  of  her  radiant  wing. 
And,  from  the  spheres,  she  takes  a  pitch  to  si«r. 

"Thrice  happy  genius  his,  whose  works  have  hit 
The  lucky  point  of  business  and  of  wit. 
They  seem  like  showers,  which  April  moiitbs  pre- 
To  call  their  flowery  glories  op  to  air:  [pare 

The  drops,  descending,  take  the  painted  bow, 
And  dress  with  sunshine,  while  for  good  they  flow. 
To  me  retiring  oft,  he  finds  relief 
In  slowly-wasting  care  and  biting  grief: 
From  me  retreating  oft,  he  gives  to  view 
What  eases  care  and  grief  in  otfaen  too. 
Ye  fondly  grave,  be  wise  enough  to  know, 
'  Life,  ne'er  unbent,  were  but  a  life  of  woe.' 
Some,  full  in  stretch  for  greatness,  some  for  gain, 
On  his  own  rack  each  puts  himself  to  pain. 
I  '11  gently  steal  you  fix»m  your  toils  away. 
Where  balmy  winds  with  scents  ambfOsi«l  play; 
Where,  on  the  banks  as  crystal  rivers  flow. 
They  teach  immortal  amaranths  to  grow; 
Then,  from  the  mild  indulgence  of  the  scene. 
Restore  your  tempers  strong  for  toils  again." 

She  ceasM.    Soft  music  trembled  in  the  wind, 
And  sweet  delight  difiusM  through  every  mind: 
The  little  Smiles,  which  still  the  goddess  igmct. 
Sportive  arose,  and  ran  from  fooe  to  £sce. 
But  chief  (and  in  that  place  the  Virtues  Mess) 
A  gentle  band  their  eager  jojrs  express : 
Here,  Friendship  asks,  and  Love  of  Merit  longs 
To  hear  the  goddesses  renew  their  songs  ; 

?ere  great  Benevolence  to  Man  is  pleaiPd; 
hese  own  their  Swifl,  and  gratefol  hear  him 
prais'd. 
You  g^itle  band,  you  well  may  bear  your  part. 
You  reign  superior  graces  in  his  heart. 

O  Swift !  if  fiime  be  life  (as  well  we  know 
That  bards  and  heroes  have  esteem'd  it  so) ; 
Thou  canst  not  wholly  die.    Thy  works  will  shioe 
To  future  times,  and  life  in  feme  be  thioe. 


ON  BISHOP  BURNETS  BEING  SET  ON 
FIRE  IN  HIS  CLOSET, 

From  that  dire  era,  bane  to  Sarum*s  pride. 
Which  broke  his  schemes,  and  laid  his  friends  aside, 
He  talks  and  writes  that  Popery  will  return. 
And  we,  and  he,  and  all  his  works  will  burn. 
What  touched  himself  was  almost  fairly  prov*d: 
(Oh,  far  from  Britain  be  the  rest  remov*d !) 
For,  as  of  late  he  meant  to  bless  the  age. 
With  flagrant  prefeces  of  party-rage, 
0'er*wrought  with    passion,    and    the    snbject^s 
Lolling,  ha  nodded  in  his  elbow-seat ;        [weight, 
Down  fen  the  candle;  grease  and  zeal  conspire. 
Heat  meets  with  heat,  and  pamphlets  bum  their 

sire. 
Here  crawls  a  Preface  on  its  half-bumM  maggoti. 
And  there  an  Introduction  brings  its  faggots: 
Then  roars  the  prophet  of  the  noithem  nation. 
Scorched  by  a  flaming  speech  on  moderaUoii. 

UnwarnM  by  this,  go  on,  the  realm  to  fright. 
Thou  Briton  vaunting  in  thy  second-sight) 
In  such  a  ministry  you  safely  tell. 
How  much  you  *d  sufier,  if  religion  felL 
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in  «iry  fields,  the  fields  of  him  below, 
Wliere  wcxxls  of  myrtle,  set  by  Maro,  grow ; 
Wlkere  grass  beneath,  and  shade  diffused  above, 
iefiresh  the  ferers.  of  distracted  lore: 
rhere,  at  a  solemn  tide,  the  beauties,  slain 
Sy  tender  pa^ssion,  act  their  fates  again, 
rhroogh  gloomy  light,  that  just  betrays  the  grove, 
[n  or^giea,  all  disconsolately  rove : 
Fhey  range  the  reeds,  and  o'er  tha  poppies  sweep. 
That  nodding  bend  beneath  their  load  of  sleep. 
By  Imkes  subsiding  with  a  gentle  hce, 
and  rivers  gliding  with  a  silent  pace; 
Wliere  kings  and  swains,  by  ancient  authors  sang. 
Sow  changed  to  fiowerets  o'er  the  margin  hung ; 
rhe  setf«dmirer,  white  Narcissus,  so 
Pados  at  the  brink,  his  picture  £sdes  below : 
En  bells  of  azure.  Hyacinth  aioae ; 
In  crimson  painted,  young  Adonis  glows; 
Tlie  fragrant  Crocus  shone  with  golden  flame. 
And  leaves  inscribe  with  Ajftx'  haughty  name. 
A  sad  remembrance  brings  their  lives  to  view. 
And,  with  their  paanon,  makes  their  tears  renew; 
Unwinds  the  3rears,  and  lays  the  former  scene. 
Where,  after  death,  they  live  for  deaths  again. 

Lost  by  the  glories  of  her  lover's  state. 
Deluded  Semele  bewails  her  ftite ; 
Ami  runs,  and  seems  to  bum,  the  flames  arise, 
And  £ui  with  idle  fury  as  she  flies. 

The  lovely  C»nis,  whose  transforming  shape 
Sccm'd  her  honour  from  a  second  rape, 
N^»w  moans  the  first,  with  ruffled  dress  appears. 
Feels  her  whole  sex  return,  and  bathes  with  tears. 

The  jealous  Procris  wipes  a  seeming  wound, 
Whoae  trickling  crimwn  dyes  the  bushy  ground ; 
Knows  the  sad  shaft,  and  calls  before  she  go, 
To  kiss  the  favourite  hand  that  gave  the  blow. 
Where  Ocean  feigns  a  rage,  the  Sestian  fair 
Holds  a  dim  taper  ftt>ffl  a  tower  of  air; 
A  noiaeleas  wind  assaults  the  wavering  light. 
The  beauty  tumbling  mingles  with  the  night. 

Where  curling  shades  for  rough  Leucate  rose. 
With  love  distracted  tuneful  Sappho  goes ; 
Sings  to  mock  difts  a  melancholy  lay. 
And  with  a  lover's  leap  afirights  the  sea. 

The  sad  Bryphile  retreats  to  moan,  [own; 

What  wrought  her  husband's  death,  and  causM  her 
Surveys  the  glittering  veil,  the  bribe  of  fiste,    ' 
^nd  tears  the  shadow^  but  she  tears  too  late. 

In  thin  design,  and  airy  picture,  fleet 
The  tales  that  stain  the  royal  house  of  Crete ; 
To  court  a  lovely  bull,  Pasiphac  flies. 
The  snowy  phantom  feeds  before  her  eyes. 
lost  Ariadne  raves,  the  thread  she  bore 
JTrails  on  unwinding,  as  she  walks  the  shore; 
And  Phssdra,  desperate,  seeks  the  lonely  groves, 
iTu  read  her  guilty  letter  while  she  roves; 
nUd  shame  confounds  the  fint,  the  secoxid  wears 
A  starry  crown,  the  third  a  hsdter  bears. 
fair  Leodamia  mourns  her  nuptial  night 
Of  love  deftnuded  by  the  thirst  of  fight; 
Vet,  for  another  as  delusive  cries, 
Aod,  dauntless,  sees  her  hero*s  ghost  arUe. 

Here  Thisbe,  Canace,  and  Diido,  staud, 
All  arai*d  with  swords,  a  foir  but  angry  baud : 
Thia  sword  a  lover  ownM ;  a  fawaer  gave 
Th€  next;  a  stranger  chanc*d  the  last  to  leave. 
And  there  ev'n  she,  the  goddess  uf  the  grove, 
llotn'd  with  the  phantom-fairs,  aifccts  to  rurc. 


As  once,  for  Latmos,  she  forsook  the  plain, 
To  steal  the  kisses  of  a  slumbering  swain : 
Around  her  head  a  starry  fillet  twines. 
And  at  the  front  a^ilver  crescent  shines. 

These,  and  a  thousand,  and  a  thousand  more. 
With  sacred  rage  recall  the  paugs  they  bore. 
Strike  the  deep  dart  afresh,  and  ask  relief. 
Or  sooth  the  wound  with  softening  words  of  grief. 
At  such  a  tide,  unheedful  Lore  invades 
Tike  dark  recesses  of  the  madding  shades; 
Through  long  descent  he  fsns  the  fogs  around ; 
His  purple  feathers,  as  he  flies,  resound. 
The  nimble  beauties,  crowding  all  to  gaze. 
Perceive  the  common  troubler  of  their  ease ; 
Though  dulling  mists  and  dubious  day  destroy 
The  &ae  appearance  of  the  fluttering  boy. 
Though  all  the  pomp  Chat  glitters  at  his  side. 
The  golden  belt,  the  clasp  and  quiver  hide ; 
And  though  the  torch  appear  a  gleam  of  white. 
That  fisintly  spots,  and  moves  in  hazy  night, 
Yet  still  they  know  the  god,  the  general  foe, 
And  threatening  lift  their  airy  hands  below. 

From  hence  they  lead  him  where  a  myrtle  stood. 
The  saddest  myrtle  in  the  mournful  we^; 
Devote  to  vex  the  gods,  't  was  here  before 
Heirs  awful  empress  soft  Adonis  bore. 
When  the  young  hunter  scora'd  her  graver  air. 
And  only  Venus  warm*d  his  shadow  there. 

Fix'd  to  the  trunk  the  tender  boy  they  bind. 
They  cord  his  feet  beneath,  his  hands  behind; 
He  mourns^  but  vainly  mourns  his  angry  fate. 
For  Beauty,  still  relentless,  acts  in  hate. 
Though  no  oflfence  be  done,  no  jndge  be  nigh, 
Love  must  be  guilty  by  the  common  cry; 
For  all  are  pleas'd,  by  partial  passion  led. 
To  shift  their  follies  on  another's  head. 

Now  sharp  reproaches  ring  their  shrill  alarms. 
And  all  the  heroines  brandish  all  their  arras; 
And  every  heroine  makes  it  her  decree. 
That  Cupid  suffer  just  the  same  as  she. 
To  fix  the  desperate  halter  one  essayM, 
One  seeks  to  wound  him  with  an  empty  blade. 
Some  headlong  hang  the  noddi/ig  rocks  of  air, 
They  fall  in  fancy,  and  he  feels  despair. 
Some  toss  the  hollow  seas  around  his  head 
(The  seas  that  want  a  wave  afford  a  dread). 
Or  shake  the  torch,  the  iiparkling  fury  flics, 
Afid  flames  that  never  bum*d  afflict  his  eyes. 

The  mournful  Myrrha  bursts  her  rended  womb. 
And  drowns  his  visage  in  a  moist  perfume. 
While  others,  seeming  mild,  advise  to  wound 
With  humorous  pains  by  sly  derision  found. 
That  prickling  bodkins  teach  the  blood  to  flow, 
From  whence  the  roses  first  beg^n  to  glow; 
Or  in  their  flames,  to  singe  the  boy  prepare. 
That  all  should  choose  by  wanton  Fanry  where. 

The  lovely  Venus,  with  a  bleedin'j  breast, 
She  too  securely  through  the  circle  prest. 
Forgot  the  parent,  urg'd  his  hasty  fate. 
And  spurred  the  female  rage  beyond  debate; 
O'er  all  her  scenes  of  frailty  swiftly  runs, 
Absolves  herself,  and  makes  the  crime  her  son's, 
That  claspM  in  chaiiiJi  with  Mars  she  chanc'd  to 
A  noted  fible  of  the  laughing  sky ;  [lie. 

That,  from  her  love's  intemperate  heat,  began 
Sicanian  Eryx,  bom  a  ravage  man ; 
The  loose  Priapus,  and  the  moiister-wight. 
In  whom  the  sexes  bhamefuUy  unite. 

Nor  words  suffice  the  gwldt  i%  of  the  fair, 
She  snaps  the  rosy  wreath  that  binds  her  hair; 
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Then  on  the  god,  who  fcar»d  a  6ercer  woe. 
Her  hands,  lAnpityjofr,  dealt  the  frequent  blow: 
From  all  his  tender  skin  a  purple  dew 
The  dreadful  scourges  of  the  chaplet  drew, 
From  whence  the  rose,  by  Cupid  tingM  before, 
Now,  doubly  tinging,  flames  with  lustre  more. 

Here  ends  their  wrutb,  the  parent  seems  severe, 
The  strokc^s  unfit  for  little  Love  to  bear; 
To  save  their  foe  the  melting  beauties  fly, 
And,  cruel  mother,  spare  thy  child,  they  cry. 
To  Lovers  account  they  plac'd  their  death  of  late, 
And  no#  transfer  the  sad  account  to  Fate : 
The  mother,  pleased,  beheld  the  storm  asswage, 
Thank'd  the  calm  mourners,  and  dismissal  her 
rage. 

Thus  Fancy,  once  in  dusky  shade  express*d. 
With  empty  terrours  work'd  the  time  of  rert. 
Where  wretched  Love  endurM  a  world  of  woe, 
For  all  a  winter's  length  of  night  below. 
Then  soai'd,  as  sleep  dissolved,  unchainVl  away, 
And  through  the  port  of  ivory  reached  the  day. 

As,  mindless  of  their  nig^,  be  slowly  sails 
On  pinions  cumbered  in  the  misty  rales; 
(Ah,  fool  to  light!)  the  nymphs  no  more  obey. 
Nor  was  this  region  ever  his  to  sway: 
Cast  in  a  deepen'd  rin?  they  close  the  plain. 
And  sdxe  tbe  god,  reluctant  all  in  vain. 


THE  JUDGEMENT  OF  PARIS. 

Wherb  waving  pines  the  brows  of  Ida  shade. 
The  swain,  young  Paris,  half  supinely  laid, 
Saw  the  loose  flocks  through  shrubs  annum  ber*d 

rove. 
And,  piping,  call'd  them  to  the  gladded  grove. 
T  was  there  he  met  the  message  of  tbe  skies. 
That  he,  the  judge  of  beauty,  deal  the  prize. 
The  mesNage  known ;  one  Love  with  anxious  mind. 
To  make  his  mother  guard  tbe  time  assigned, 
Drew  forth  her  proud  white  swans,  and  trac*d  the 
That  wheel  her  chariot  in  the  purple  air:      [pair 
A  golden  bow  behind  his  shoulder  bends, 
A  golden  quiver  at  his  side  depends; 
Pointing  to  these  he  nods,  with  fearless  state. 
And  bids  her  safely  meet  the  grand  debate. 
Another  Love  proceeds,  with  anxious  care, 
To  make  his  ivory  sleek  the  shining  hair; 
Moves  the  loose  curls,  and  bids  the  forehead  show. 
In  full  expansion,  all  its  native  snow. 
A  third  enclasps  the  many-colour'd  cest. 
And,  rul'd  by  Fancy,  sets  the  silver  vest; 
When,  to  her  sons,  with  intermingled  sighs. 
The  goddess  of  the  rosy  lips  applies : 

**  T  is  now,  my  darling  boys,  a  time  to  show 
The  love  you  feel,  the  filial  aids  you  owe: 
Yet,  would  we  think  that  any  dar*d  to  strive 
For  charms,  when  Venus  and  her  Love's  alive? 
Or  should  the  prize  of  beauty  be  deny'd. 
Has  beauty's  empress  aught  to  boast  beside  ? 
And,  ting'd  with  poison,  pleasing  while  it  harms, 
My  darts  I  tmstcd  to  your  infant  arms; 
If,  when  your  hands  have  arcliM  the  golden  bow, 
The  world's  great  ruler,  bending,  owns  tbe  blow. 
Let  no  contending  form  invade  my  due, 
Tall  Judo's  mien,  nor  Pallas'  eyes  of  blue. 
But,  grac'd  with  triumph,  to  the  Paphian  shore 
'  Your  Venus  bears  the  pahns  of  conquest  o'er;  ■ 
A  nd  joyful  see  my  hundred  altars  there, 
Witli  costly  gums  perfume  the  wanton  air.*» 


While  thus  the  Cupids  bear  tbe  CypriaB  dsoiK, 
The  groves  resounded  where  a  goddos  caone. 
The  wariike  PalUis  march^i  with  migfatj  stride. 
Her  shield  forgot,  her  h^net  Imid  aside. 
Her  hair  unbound,  in  curls  and  afder  flowM, 
And  peace,  or  something  like,  her  visage  shovM; 
So,  with  her  eyes  serene,  and  hopeful  haste. 
The  long-stretched  alleys  of  the  wood  she  trftcM^ 
But,  where  the  woods  a  second  entrance  iomid. 
With  Bcepter'd  pomp  and  golden  glory  crown^ 
The  stately  Juno  stalk'd,  to  reach  tbe  sea^ 
And  bear  the  sentence  in  the  last  debate; 
And  long,  severely  long,  resent  the  grov^; 
In  this,  what  boots  it  sbe^  the  wife  ^  love? 

Arm'd  with  a  grace  at  length,  secure  to  win. 
The  lovely  Venus,  smiling,  enters  in ; 
All  sweet  and  shinhig,  near  the  jrooth  sbe « 
Her  rosy  neck  ambrosial  odours  threw  ; 
Tbe  sacred  scents  difltas'd  among  tbe  lea 
Ran  down  the  woods,  and  filfd  their  houy  < 
The  charms,  so  amorons  aD,  and  each  so  gresA, ' 
The  conquer'd  judge  no  longer  keeps  his  seat ; 
Oppres«*d  with  light,  he  drops  his  weary*d  eyes. 
And  fears  he  should  be  thoogfat  to  dovbt  the  prae. 


ON  MRS,  ARABELLA  FERMOR  LKAVIKQ 

LONDON. 

From  town  (air  Arabella  flies: 

The  beaux  unpowder*d  grieve  ; 
The  rivers  play  before  her  eyes ; 
Tbe  breezes,  softly  breathing,  rise; 

The  Spring  begins  to  live. 

Her  lovers  swore,  they  must  expire : 

Yet  quickly  find  their  ease ; 
For,  as  she  goes,  their  flames  retire. 
Love  thrives  before  a  nearer  fire, 

Ksteem  by  distant  rays. 

Yet  soon  the  fair-one  will  return. 

When  Summer  quits  the  pistin : 
Ye  rivers,  pour  the  weeping  urn ; 
Ye  breezes,  sadly  sighing,  mourn  ; 

Ye  lovers,  bum  again. 

*T  is  constancy  enough  in  love 

That  nature's  (airiy  shown  t 
To  search  for  more,  will  fruitless  prove; 
Romances,  and  the  turtledove. 

The  virtue  boast  alone. 


A  RIDDLE. 

Upon  a  bed  of  humble  clay. 
In  aH-  her  garments  loose, 

A  prostitute  my  mother  lay. 
To  every  comer's  use. 

Till  one  gallant,  in  heat  of  love, 
His  own  peculiar  made  her; 

And  to  a  region  far  above, 

And  softer  beds,  convey'd  her. 

But,  in  his  absence,  to  his  place 

His  rougher  rival  came; 
And,  with  a  cold  conftrain'd  embrace 

Begit  me  on  the  dame. 
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tlien  appeared  to  public  view 

A  creature  wondrous  bright ; 
ut  shortly  perishable  too, 

Dconstaut,  nice,  and  light. 

n  feathers  not  together  fast 

I  wildly  fl^  about, 
nd  from  my  Other's  country  passed 

To  £nd  my  mother  out. 

(There  her  gallant,  of  Uer  beguird. 
With  me  enamour'd  grew, 

lod  1»  that  was  my  mother's  child. 
Brought  forth  my  mother  too. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR,  VINER, 

s  Vioer  dead?  and  shall  each  Muse  beconse 

tlent  as  Death,  and  as  his  music  dumb? 

hall  be  depart  without  a  poet's  praise, 

Vbo  oft  to  harmony  has  tun'd  their  lays? 

»hall  be,  who  knew  the  elegance  of  sound, 

^iod  no  one  voice  to  sing  him  to  the  ground  ? 

Vfusic  and  Poetry  are  sister-arts, 

Slow  a  like  genius,  and  consenting  hearts : 

if  y  80«il  with  his  is  secretly  a]|y*d, 

%nd  1  am  forc'd  to  speak,  since  Viner  dy'd. 

Oh,  that  my  muse,  as  once  his  notes,  could 
rhat  I  might  all  his  praises  fully  tell ;        [swell ! 
rbat  I  might  say  with  how  much  skill  be  play'd, 
Bow  nimbly  four  extended  strings  survey'd ; 
Flow  bow  and  fingers,  with  a  noble  strife. 
Did  raise  the  tocal  fiddle  into  life ; 
How  various  sounds,  in  various  order  rang'd, 
By  unobserv'd  degrees  miimtely  chang'd, 
rhrongh  a  vast  space  could  in  divisions  run> 
Be  all  distinct,  yet  all  agree  in  one: 
And  how  the  fleeter  notes  could  swiftly  pass, 
And  skip  alternately  from  place  to  place; 
The  strings  could  with  a  sudden  impulse  bound. 
Speak  every  touch,  and  tremble  into  sound. 

The  liquid  harmony,  a  tuneful  tide. 
Now  seem'd  to  rage,  anon  would  gently  glide; 
By  turns  would  ebb  and  flow,  would  rise  and  fall. 
Be  loudly  daring,  or  be  softly  small: 
While  all  was  blended  in  one  common  name, 
Wave  pu*h*d  on  wave,  and  all  compos*d  a  stream. 

The  different  tones  melodiously  combined. 
Tempered  with  art,  in  sweet  ct^ftision  join'd; 
The  soft,  the  strong,  the  clear,  the  shrill,  the  deep, 
Would  sometimes  soar  aloft,  and  sometimes  creep; 
While  every  soul  upon  his  motions  hun.c, 
As  though  it  were  in  tuneful  concert  strung. 
His  touch  did  strike  the  fibres  of  the  heart, 
And  a  like  trembling  secretly  impart; 
Where  various  passions  did  by  turns  succeed. 

He  made  it  cheerful,  and  be  made  it  bleed ; 
CouM  wind  it  up  into  a  glowing  fire. 

Then  shift  the  scene,  and  teach  it  to  expire. 
Oft  have  1  seen  him,  on  a  public  stage, 

Ahme  th*  gaping  multitude  engage ; 

The  eyes  and  e»rs  of  each  spectator  draw,    [law; 

Cominand  their  thoughts,  and  give  their  passions 

While  other  music,  in  oblivion  drown'd, 

SeciB'd  a  dead  pulse,  or  a  nrplccted  sound. 
Alas !  he's  gone,  our  grf-at  Apollo*»  dead. 

And  all  that's  sweet  and  tuneful  with  him  fled; 

Hibemia,  with  one  universal  cry, 

Laments  the  loss,  and  speaks  his  elegy. 


Farewell,  thou  author  of  refined  delight. 
Too  little  known,  too  soon  rcmovM  from  sight; 
Those  fingers,  which  such  pleasure  did  convey. 
Must  now  become  to  stupid  worms  a  prey : 
Thy  grateful  fiddle  will  for  ever  stand 
A  silent  mourner  for  its  master's  hand : 
Thy  art  is  only  to  be  match'd  above. 
Where  music  reigns,  and  in  that  music  love : 
Where  thou  wilt  in  the  happy  chorus  join. 
And  quickly  thy  melodious  soul  refine 
To  the  exalted  pitch  of  harmony  divine. 

EPIGRAM. 

Haud  facile  emergunt,  quorum  virtutibus  obstat^ 
Res  angusta  domi— 

The  greatest  gifts  that  Nature  does  bestow. 
Can't  unassisted  to  perfection  grow :  * 
A  scanty  fortune  clips  the  wings  of  fame. 
And  checks  the  progresfi  of  a  rising  name : 
Each  dastard  virtue  drags  a  captive's  chain, 
And  moves  but  slowly,  for  it  moves  with  pain : 
Domestic  cares  sit  hard  upon  the  mind,      [fin'd: 
And  cramp  those  thoughts  which  should  be  uncon* 
The  cries  of  poverty  alarm  the  soul. 
Abate  its  vigour,  its  designs  control : 
Tbe  stings  of  want  inflict  the  wounds  of  death. 
And  motion  always  ceases  with  the  breath. 
The  love  of  friends  is  found  a  languid  fire. 
That  glares  but  faintly,  and  will  soon  expire ; 
Weak  is  its  force,  nor  can  its  warmth  be  great, 
A  feeble  light  begets  a  feeble  heat. 
Wealth  is  the  fViel  that  must  feed  the  flame. 
It  dies  in  rags,  and  scarce  desenes  a  name. 


ON  THE  CASTLE  OF  DUBLIN.    1715. 

This  house  and  inhabitants  both  well  agree. 
And  resemble  each  other  as  near  as  can  be; 
One  half  i:*  decay'd,  and  in  want  of  a  prop, 
The  other  new-built,  but  not  finished  at  top. 


LOVE  IN  DISGUISE. 

To  stifle  passion,  is  no  easy  thing; 
A  heart  in  love  is  always  on  the  wing; 
The  bold  betrayer  flutters  still. 
And  fans  the  breath  prepared  to  tell : 
It  melts  the  tongue,  and  tunes  the  throat. 
And  mov.es  the  lips  to  form  the  note; 
And  when  the  speech  is  lost, 
It  then  sends  out  its  ghost, 
A  liltlc  sigh. 

To  say  we  die.  [prove; 

'Tis  strange  the  air  that  cools  a   flame  should 
But  wonder  not,  it  is  the  air  of  love. 

Yet,  Chloris,  1  can  make  my  love  look  well. 
And  cover  bleeding  wounds  I  can*t  conceal; 
My  words  such  artful  accents  break, 
You  think  1  rather  act  than  speak: 
My  sighs,  enlivened  thiough  a  smile, 
Your  unsuspecting  thoughts  beguile; 
My  eyes  are  vary*d  so, 

You  can't  their  wishes  know : 
And  I'm  so  gay. 
You  think  I  play. 
Happy  contrivance!  such  as  can't  be  priz'd. 
To  live  in  love,  and  yet  to  live  disguis'd! 
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CHLOms  APPEARING  IN  A  LOOKING- 
GLASS. 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  piece  of  art, 

Of  light  and  shade  the  mixture  fine» 

Speak  all  the  passions  of  the  heart. 
And  show  tiue  life  in  every  line. 

Bat  vhat  is  this  before  my  eyes. 

With  erery  feature,  every  grace. 

That  strikes  with  lore  and  with  surprize. 
And  gives  me  all  the  vital  face  ? 

It  is  not  Chloris :  for,  behold, 

llie  shifting  phantom  comes  and  goes; 
And  when  't  is  here,  t  is  pale  and  cold, 

Nor  any  female  softness  knows. 

But  H  is  her  image,  for  I  feel 

The  very  pains  that  Chloris  gives ; 
Her  charms  are  there,  1  know  them  well, 

1  see  what  in  my  bosom  lives. 

Ob,  could  1  bat  the  picture  save ! 

>T  is  drawn  by  her  own  matchless  skill; 
Nature  the  lively  colours  gave. 

And  she  need  only  look  to  kill. 

Ah*  fiur-one,  will  it  not  suffice. 

That  1  should  once  your  victim  lie; 

Unless  you  multiply  your  eyes, 

And  strive  to  m^e  me  doubly  die  ? 


ON  A  LADY  WITH  FOUL  BREATH. 

Art  thou  alive  ?  It  cannot  be. 
There's  so  much  rottenness  in  thee, 
Corruption  only  is  in  death ; 
And  what's  more  putrid  than  thy  breath  ? 
Think  not  yon  live  because  you  speak. 
For  graves  such  hollow  sounds  can  make; 
And  respiration  can*t  suffice. 
For  vapours  do  from  caverns  rise : 
From  thee  such  noisome  stenches  come, 
Thy  mouth  betrays  thy  breast  a  tomb. 
Thy  body  is  a  corpse  that  goe», 
By  magic  raised  from  its  repose : 
A  pestilence  that  walks  by  day. 
But  falls  at  night  to  worms  and  clay. 
But  I  will  to  my  Chloris  run. 
Who  will  not  let  me  beundone : 
The  sweets  her  virgin-breath  contains 
Are  fitted  to  remove  my  pains ; 
There  will  I  healing  nectar  sip. 
And,  to  be  sav'd,  approach  her  lip. 
Though,  if  I  touch  the  matchless  dame, 
I'm  sure  to  bom  with  inward  flame. 
Thus,  when  I  would  one  danger  shun, 
I*m  straight  upon  another  thrown : 
I  seek  a  cure,  one  sore  to  ease. 
Vet  in  that  cure  *fl  a  new  disease : 
But  love,  though  &tal,  still  can  Uess. 
And  greater  dangers  hide  the  leas ; 
I'll  go  whc?re  passion  bids  me  fly. 
And  choose  my  death,  since  I  must  die; 
As  doves  pursued  by  birds  of  prey, 
Venture  with  milder  man  to  stay. 


ON  ins  NUMBER  TBR&E. 

Beacty  rests  not  in  one  *x*d  piao^ 

But  seems  to  reign  in  every  Am:*; 
Tis  nothing  sure  but  fency  than. 
In  various  forms,  bewitching  meo  ; 
Or  is  its  shape  and  coloar  framM, 
Proportion  just,  and  woman  nam^? 
If  fency  only  ruPd  in  love, 
Why  should  it  then  ao  strongly  moftf 
Or  why  should  all  that  look  agree. 
To  own  its  mighty  power  in  Three  ? 
In  Three  it  shows  a  different  fiwe. 
Each  shining  witb  peculiar  grace. 
Kindred  a  native  likeness  gives. 
Which  pleases,  as  in  all  it  lives; 
And,  where  the  features  disagree. 
We  praise  the  dear  variety. 
Then  beauty  surely  ne'er  was  yet. 
So  much  onlike  itself,  and  so  complete. 


ESSAY  ON  THE  DIFFERENT  STYLES  Of 
POETRY', 

TO  BEX&Y  LORD  VISCOUNT  BOUIIGB&OKX. 

— ^Vatibus  addere  calcar, 
Ut  studio  magore  petant  Helicona  vireDtem. 

^  HOR.  Ep.  IL  L 

I  HAT9  the  vulgar  with  untuncAil  mind  ; 
Hearts  uninspired,  and  senses  un^efin^d. 
Hence,  ye  prophane :  I  raise  the  soundiag  stnag. 
And  Bolin^^nroke  descends  to  hear  me 


■  Allegory  is  in  itidf  so  retired  a  way  of  wiitivg, 
that  it  was  thought  proper  to  say  something  ke- 
foreband  concerning  this  piece,  which  is  en^idy 
framed  upon  it.    The  design,  therefore,  is  to  show 
the  several  styles  which  have  been  made  vue  ti 
by  those  who  luive  endeavoured  to  write  in  yctst. 
The  scheme,  by  which  it  is  carried  oo;  supposes 
an  old  Grecian  poet  couching  his  observrnttosn  or 
instructions  writhin  an  allegory;  which  mUesssy 
is  wrought  out  upon  the  single  word  flight,  cs  ia 
the  figun^ive  way  it  signifies  a  thought  ahove  ths 
common  level :  here  wit  is  made  to  be  IVjtanM, 
and  the  poet  his  rider,  who  flies  by  sereral  cowb- 
tries  where  he  must  not  touch,  by  which  aiw  aseaat 
so  many  vicious  styles,  and  arrives  at  last  at  the 
tfubl'mie.    This  way  of  writing  is  not  only  rerf  en- 
gaging to  t}^e  fancy  whenever  it  is  well  peribvned^ 
but  it  has  been  thought  also  one  of  the  first  that 
the  poets  made  use  of.      Hence  arose  maay  of 
those  stories  concerning  the  heathen  gods,  which  | 
at  first  were  invented  to  insinuate  truth  aad  m^-  j 
rality   more   pleasing* y,   and  which   afterwards 
made  poetry  itself  more  solemn,  when  they  hap- : 
pened  to  be  received  into  the  heathen  diwimtj.  ! 
And  indeed  there  seems  to  be  no  likelier  way  by 
which  a  poetical  genius  may  yet  appear  as  aa  j 
original,  tlian  that  he  should  proceed  with  a  foU  i 
compass  of  thought  and  knoaledge,  either  to  de-  i 
sign  his  plan,  or  to  beautify  the  parts  of  it,  ia  aa 
allegorical  manner.'   We  are  much  behokkn  to 
antiquity  for   those  esLcelk&t  compoaitioBft  by; 
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IfVlken    Greece  could  tnitb  in  myttic   fable 
shroud, 
fVnd  urttb  delight  instnict  the  listening  crowd,   . 
^n  atiacieiit  poet  (tine  has  lost  his  name) 
Delivered  strains  on  Terfle  to  fhtnre  fame. 
>till,  mm  he  rang,  he  tonch'd  the  trembling  Ijrre, 
And  lelt  the  notes  a  rising  warmth  inspire. 
ye  sweetening  graces,  in  the  music  throng, 
Assist  my  genius,  and  retrieve  the  song 
From  dark  oblirion.    See,  my  genius  goes 
To  call  it  forth.    Twas  thus  the  poem  rose. 

*'  "Wit  is  the  Moses'  horse,  and  bears  on  high 
The  dmrinc  rider  to  the  Muses*  sky : 
Who,  while  his  strei^^  to  mount  aloft  be  tries, 
By  regions  rarjring  in  their  nature  flies. 

••  At  first,  he  riseth  o'er  a  land  of  toil, 
A  barren,  bard,  and  nadesenring  soil, 
"Where  only  weeds  from  heavy  labour  grow, 
'Wliich  yet  the  nation  prune,  and  keep  for  show  ; 
IV  here  couplets  jingling  on  their  accent  run, 
W'hose  point  of  epigram  is  sunk  to  pun  j 
"Where  wings  by  fancy  never  feather'd  fly », 
*Wliere  lines  by  measure  lorm'd  in  hatchets  lie ; 
lirherc  altars  stand,  erected  porches  gape, 
And  sense  is  cramp'd  while  words  are  parM  to 
"Wliere  mean  acrostics,  laboui'd  in  a  fhune  [shape. 
On  scatter*d  letters,  raise  a  pamful  scheme; 
And,  by  confinement  in  their  work,  control 
The  grenat  enlargiogs  of  the  boundless  soul; 
Where  if  a  warrioi's  elevated  fire 
Would  all  the  brightest  strokes  of  verse  require. 
Then  straight  in  anagram  a  wretched  crew 
Will  pay  their  undeserving  praises  too; 
While  on  the  rack  his  poor  disjointed  name 
Must  tell  its  master's  character  to  Fame. 
And  (if  my  Hn  and  fears  aright  presage) 
The  Ishouring  writers  of  a  future  age 

whi^  writers  at  present  form  their  minds ;  but 
it  is  not  so  much  required  of  us  to  adhere  merely 
to  their  fiibles,  as  to  observe  their  manner.  For, 
if  we  preclude  our  own  iDvention,  poetry  will  con- 
sist only  in  expression,  or  simile,  or  the  applies* 
tion  of  old  stories ;  and  the  utmost  character  to 
which  a  genius  can  arrive  will  depend  on  imitation, 
or  a  borrowing  from  others,  which  we  must  agree 
together  not  to  call  stealing,  because  we  take  only 
from  the  ancients.  There  have  been  poets  amongst 
ourselves,  such  ak  Spencer  and  Milton,  who  have 
sncoessfully  ventured  further.  These  instances 
may  let  us  see  that  invention  is  not  bounded  by 
what  has  been  done  before:  they  may  open  our 
imaginations,  and  be  one  method  of  preserving  us 
firom  writing  without  schemes.  As  for  what  relates 
my  further,  particulariy  to  this  poem,  the  reader 
will  observe,  that  its  aim  is  instruction.  Perhaps 
a  representation  of  several  mistakes  and  difficult- 
ies, which  happen  to  many  who  write  poetry,  may 
deter  some  from  attempting  what  tbey  have  not 
been  made  for:  and  perhaps  the  description  or 
several  beauties  belonging  to  it  may  afibrd  hints 
towards  forming  a  genius  for  delighting  and  im- 
proving mankind.  If  either  of  these  happen,  the 
posm  is  useful ;  and  upon  that  account  its  faults 
may  be  more  easily  excused.  Parnbll. 

«  These  and  the  like  conceits  of  putting  poems 
into  several  lihapes  by  the  different  lengths  of  lines, 
are  frequent  in  old  poets  of  most  languages. 

PAftimL. 


Shall  clear  new  ground,  and  grots  and  caves 

To  civilize  the  babbling  Echoes  there.        [repair. 

Then,  while  a  lover  treads  a  lonely  walk. 

His  voice  shall  with  its  own  reflection  talk^ 

The  closing  sounds  of  all  the  vain  device 

Select  by  trouble  frivolously  nice, 

Resonnd  through  verse,  and  with  a  false  pretence 

Support  the  dialogue,  and  pass  for  sense. 

Can  things  like  these  to  lasting  praise  pretend  ? 

Can  any  Muse  the  worthless  toil  befriend  ? 

Ye  sacred  virgins,  in  my  thoughts  ador'd. 

Ah,  be  for  ever  in  my  lines  dqilor'd. 

If  tricks  on  words  acquire  an  endless  name. 

And  trifles  merit  in  the  court  of  Fame  !*' 

At  this  the  poet  stood  concerned  a  while. 
And  view*d  his  objects  with  a  scornful  smile : 
Then  other  images  of  diflSnentkind, 
With  diflferent workings  enter*dou  his  mind; 
At  whose  approach,  he  fielt  the  former  gone. 
And  shiver'd  in  conceit,  and  thus  went  on : 

**  By  a  cokl  region  next  the  rider  goes. 
Where  all  lies  covered  m  eternal  snows ; 
Where  no  bright  genius  drives  the  chariot  high. 
To  glitter  on  the  ground,  and  gild  the  sky. 
Bleak  level  realm,  where  frigid  styles  abound. 
Where  never  yet  a  daring  thought  was  fbund. 
But  counted  feet  is  poetry  defin'd ;  v 

And  sUrv*d  conc^its,  that  chill  the  reader's  mind. 
A  little  sense  in  many  words  imply. 
And  drag  in  loitering  numbers  slowly  by. 
Here  dry  sententious  speeches,  half  asleep. 
Prolonged  in  lines,  o'er  many  pages  creep ; 
Nor  ever  show  the  passions  well  expressed. 
Nor  raise  like  pansions  in  another^s  breast. 
Here  flat  narrations  fair  exploits  debase. 
In  measures  void  of  every  shining  grace ; 
Which  never  arm  their  hero  for  the  field. 
Nor  with  prophetic  story  paint  the  shield, 
Nor  fix  the  crest,  nor  make  the  feathers  wave. 
Nor  with  their  characters  reward  the  brave ; 
Undeck'd  they  stand,  and  unadom'd  with  praise. 
And  hH  toprofit  while  they  fail  to  please. 
Herefbrc'd  description  is  so  strangely  wrought. 
It  never  stamps  its  image  on  the  thought ; 
The  lifeless  trees  may  stand  forever  bare. 
And  rivers  stop,  for  ought  the  readers  care ; 
They  see  no  branches  trembling  in  the  woods. 
Nor  hear  the  murmurs  of  increasing  floods. 
Which  near  the  roots  with  nifflcd  waters  flow. 
And  shake  the  shadows  of  the  boughF  below. 
Ah,  sacred  Verse,  replete  with  heavenly  flame. 
Such  cold  endt^vours  would  invade  thy  name ! 
The  writer  fondly  would  in  these  survive; 
Which,  wanting  spirit,  never  seem'd  alive : 
But,  if  applause  or  fame  attend  his  pen, 
I^  breathless  statues  pass  for  breathing  men." 

Here  scemM  the  singer  touch'd  at  what  he  sun  j. 
And  grief  a  while  de1ay*d  his  hand  and  tonzuc : 
But  soon  he  checked  his  fingers,  chose  a  strain. 
And  flourished  shrill,  and  thus  arose  again  : 

"  Pass  the  next  region  which  appears  to  show : 
Tis  very  open,  unimproved,  and  low ; 
No  noble  flights  of  elevated  thought. 
No  nervous  strength  of  sense  maturely  wrought, 
Possess  this  realm ;  but  common  turns  are  there. 
Which  idly  sportive  move  with  childish  air. 
On  callow  wings,  and  like  a  plague  of  flies, 
The  little  Fancies  in  a  poem  rise. 
The  jaded  reader  every  where  to  strike. 
And  move  his  passions  every  where  alike. 
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There  ailfhe  graceful  oympfas  are  forc'd  to  jphy 

Where  any  water  bubbles  in  the  way: 

There  shaggy  satyrs  are  obliged  to  rove 

In  all  the  fields,  and  over  all  the  grove : 

There  every  star  is  summoned  from  its  sphere. 

To  dress  one  face,  and  make  Clorinda  fair : 

There  Cupids  fling  their  darts  in  every  song. 

While  nature  stands  neglected  all  along : 

Till  the  teaz'd  hearer,  vex*d  at  last  to  find 

One  constant  object  still  assault  the  mind. 

Admires  no  more  at  what 's  no  longer  new» 

And  hastes  to  shun  the  persecuting  view. 

There  bright  surprises  of  poetic  rage 

(Whose  strength  and  beauty,  more  confiimHi  in 

For  having  lasted,  last  the  longer  still)  [age 

By  weak  attempts  are  imitated  il), 

Or  carried  on  beyond  their  proper  light. 

Or  with  refinement  flourished  out  of  sight. 

There  metaphors  on  metaphors  abound. 

And  sense  by  difiering  images  confound : 

Strani^e  injudicious  management  of  thought. 

Not  born  to  rage,  nor  into  method  brought. 

Ah,  sacred  Muse !  from  such  a  realm  retreat, 

Kor  idly  waste  the  influence  of  thy  heat 

On  shallow  soils,  where  quick  productions  rise. 

And  wither  as  the  warmth  that  raisM  them  dies.*' 

Here  o'er  his  breast  a  sort  of  pity  rolPd, 
Which  something  labouring  in  the  mind  control'd, 
And  made  him  touch  the  loud  resounding  strings, 
While  thus  with  music's  stronger  tones  he  sings : 

**  Mount  higher  still,  still  keep  thy  faitbfiil  seat) 
Mind  the  firm  reins,  and  curb  thy  courser's  heat  j 
Nor  let  him  touch  the  realms  that  next  appear. 
Whose  hanging  turrets  seem  a  fall  to  fear; 
And  strangely  stand  along  the  tracts  of  air. 
Where  thnnder  rolls  and  bearded  comets  glare. 
The  thoughts  that  most  extravagantly  soar, 
The  words  that  sound  as  if  they  meant  to  roar ; 
For  rapt  and  noise  areoflfer'd  here  to  choice. 
And  stand  elected  by  the  public  voice. 
All  schemes  are  slighted  which  attempt  to  shine 
At  once  with  strange  ond  probable  design  ; 
'Tis  here  a  mean  conceit,  a  vulgar  view, 
l*hat  bears  the  least  respect  to  seeming  true  ; 
While  every  trifling  turn  of  things  is  seen 
7'o  move  by  gods  descending  in  machine. 
Here  swelling  lines  with  stalking  strut  proceed. 
And  in  the  clouds  terrific  rumblings  breed ; 
Here  single  heroes  deal  grim  deaths  around. 
And  armies  perish  in  tremendous  sound ; 
Here  fearful  monsters  are  preserved  to  die, 
In  such  a  tumult  as  affrights  the  sky  ; 
For  which  the  golden  Sun  shall  hide  with  dread, 
And  Neptune  lift  his  sedgy-matted  head, 
Admire  the  roar,  and  dive  with  dire  dismay. 
And  seek  his  deepeast  chambers  in  the  sea. 
To  raise  their  subject  thus  the  lines  devise. 
Ami  false  extravagance  would  fain  surprise; 
Yet  still,  ye  gods,  ye  live  untouch'd  by  fear. 
And  undisturb'd  at  bellowing  monsters  here : 
But  with  compassion  guard  the  brain  of  men. 
If  thus  they  bellow  through  the  poet's  pen : 
So  will  the  reader's  eyes  discern  aright 
The  rashest  sally  from  the  noblest  flight, 
And  find  that  only  boast  and  sound  agrees 
To  seem  the  life  and  voice  of  msycsty. 
When  writers  rampant  on  Apollo  call. 
And  bid  him  enter  and  possess  them  all. 
And  make  his  flames  aflford  a  wild  pretence 
To  keep  them  unrestrained  by  con^on  sense. 


Ah,  sacred  Verse  !  lest  reuoQ  qwttliy  sest. 
Give  none  to  such,  or  give  a  gentler  heel.* 

Twas  here  the  singer  felt  his  temper  wrought 
By  fairer  prospects,  which  arose  to  thopght ; 
And  in  himself  a  while  collected  sat. 
And  much  admir'd  at  this,  and  mucli  ai  that;  , 
Till  all  the  beauteous  fbnns  in  order  rai^ 
And  then  be  took  their  track,  and  thus  began : 

"  Above  the  beauties,  far  above  the  Aaw 
In  which  weak  Nature  dresses  here  beknr. 
Stands  the  great  palace  of  the  bright  and  fine, 
Where  fair  ideas  in  fiill  glory  shine  ; 
Eternal  models  of  exalted  parts. 
The  pride  of  minds,  and  conquerors  of  hearts 

**  Upon  the  first  arrival  here,  are  seen 
Rang'd  walks  of  bay,  the  Muses'  ever-green. 
Each  sweetly  springing  firoift  some  sacred  bo^li. 
Whose  circling  shade  adorned  a  poei*s  brow. 
While  through  the  leaves,  in  unmolested  akics. 
The  gentle  breathing  of  applauses  flies^ 
And  flattering  sounds  are  heard  within  the  breeze. 
And  pleasing  murmur  runs  among  the  trees. 
And  talis  of  water  join  the  flattering  soonds. 
And  murmur  softeniog  from  the  shore  rebouds. 
The  warbled  melody,  the  lovely  sights. 
The  calms  of  solitude  inspire  delights. 
The  dazzled  eyes,  the  ravish'd  ears  are  caoght. 
The  panting  heart  unites  to  purer  thoagbt. 
And  gratefill  shiverings  wander  o'er  the  skin. 
And  wondrous  extacies  arise  within. 
Whence  admiration  overflows  the  mind. 
And  leaves  the  pleasure  felt,  bntuDdefinVL" 
Stay,  daring  rider,  now  no  longer  rove  ; 
Now  pass  to  find  the  palace  throogh  the  grove: 
Whatever  you  see,  whate*er  you  fid,  display 
The  realm  you  sought  ibr ;  daring  rider,  stay. 
*'  Here  various  Fancy  spreads  a  varied  scene^ 
And  Judgment  likes  the  sight,  and  looka  serene. 
And  can  be  pleas'd  itself,  and  hdps  to  please, 
And  joins  the  work,  and  regulates  the  Iay& 
Thus,  on  a  plan  design'd  by  double  care» 
The  building  rises  in  the  glitteringlur. 
With  just  agreement  fram'd  in  every  pnrt. 
And  smoothly  polished  with  the  nicest  art. 

"  Here  laurel-boughs,  which  ancient  heroes  wore. 
Now  not  so  fading  as  they  prov^  belbre. 
Wreath  round  the  pillars  which  the  poets  rear, 
Aud  slope  their  points  to  make  a  foliage  there. 
Here  chaplets,  pull'd  in  gently-breathing  vrind. 
And  wrought  by  lovers  innocently  kind. 
Hung  o'er  the  porch,  their  firagrant  odonrs  gi\€. 
And  fresh  in  lasting  song  for  ever  live. 
The  shades,  for  whom  with  such  indulgent  carp 
Fame  wreaths  the  boughs,  or  hangs  the  chaplts 
To  deathless  honours  thus  preserv'd  above,  [tfaert>. 
For  ages  conquer,  or  for  ages  love. 

"  Here  bold  Description  paints  the  walls  vithin. 
Her  pencil  touches,  and  the  world  is  seen : 
The  fields  look  beauteous  in  their  flowery  pride, 
*  The  mountains  rear  aloft,  the  vales  subside : 
The  cities  rise,  the  rivers  seem  to  play, 
And  hanging  rocks- repel  the  foaming  sea; 
The  foaming  seas  their  angry  billows  show. 
Corl'd  white  above,  and  darkly  rolPd  bdow. 
Or  cftase  their  rage,  and,  as  they  calmly  lie, 
Return  the  pleasing  pictures  of  the  sky; 
The  sktes,  extended  in  an  open  view. 
Appear  a  lofty  distant  arch  of  blue. 
In  which  description  stains  tlie  painted  bow. 
Ov  thickens  clouds,  aud  featheis-out  the  srMf» 
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Or  mingles  bhisbcs  in  the  moTniog  ray. 
Or  gilds  the  noon,  or  tarns  an  evening  gray. 

**  Here,  OB  the  pedestals  of  War  and  Peace, 
In  difieieot  rows,  and  with  a  different  grace, 
Pine  statues  proudly  ride,  or  nobly  stand, 
To  which  Narration  with  a  pointing  band 
Directs  the  sight,  and  makes  exunples  please 
By  boldly  venturing  to  dilate  in  praise ; 
While  chosen  beauties  lengthen  out  the  song, 
Yet  make  her  hearers  never  think  it  long. 
Or  if,  with  closer  art,  with  sprightly  mien, 
Scarce  like  herself,  and  more  like  Action  seen. 
She  bids  their  £ftcts  in  images  arise. 
And  seem  to  pass  before  the  readers  eyes. 
The  wordsJike  charms  enchanted  motion  give. 
And  all  the  statues  of  the  palace  live. 
Then  hosts  embattled  stretch  their  lines  afar. 
Their  leaders'  speeches  animate  the  war, 
The  trumpets  sound,  the  feather'd  arrows  fly. 
The  sword  is  drawn,  the  lance  is  toss'd  on  high. 
The  brave  press  on,  the  fainter  forces  yield, 
And  death  in  different  shapes  deforms  the  fiekl. 
Or,  should  the  shepherds  be  disposed  to  play, 
Amintor's  joUy  pipe  beguiles  the  day. 
And  jocund  Echos  dally  with  the  sound. 
And  njrmpbs  in  measures  trip  along  the  ground, 
And,  ere  the  dews  have  wet  the  grass  below. 
Turn  homewards  singing  all  the  way  they  go. 

**  Here,  as  on  circumstance  narrations  dwell. 
And  tell  what  moves,  and  hardly  seem  to  tdl. 
The  toil  of  heroes  on  the  dusty  plains. 
Or  on  the  green  the  merriment  of  swains. 
Reflection  speaks :.  then  all  the  forms  that  rose 
In  life's  enchanted  scene  themselves  compose: 
Whilst  the  grave  voice,  controlling  all  thf*  spells, 
With  solemn  utterance,  thus  the  moral  tells: 
'  So  public;  worth  its  enemies  destroys. 
Or  private  innocence  itself  enjoys.* 

''  Here  stU  the  passions,  for  their  greater  sway, 
In  all  the  power  of  words  themselves  array; 
And  hence  the  soft  pathetic  gently  charms, 
And  hence  the  bolder  fills  the  breast  with  arms. 
Sweet  love  In  numbers  finds  a  world  of  darts, 
And  with  desiriogs  wounds  the  tender  hearts. 
Fair  hope  displays  its  pinions  to  the  wind. 
And  flutters  in  the  lines,  and  lifts  the  mind. 
Brisk  joy  with  transport  fills  the  rising  strain, 
Breaks  in  the  notes,  and  bounds  in  every  vein. 
Stem  courage,  glittering  in  the  spaiks  of  ire, 
Inflames  those  lays  that  set  the  breast  on  fire. 
Aversion  learns  to  fly  with  swifter  will. 
In  numbers  Uught  tu  represeat  an  ill. 
By  frightftd  accents  Fear  produces  fears ; 
By  sad  expression  Sorrow  melts  to  tears  : 
And  dire  Amazement  and  Despair  are  brought 
By  words  of  horrour  through  the  wilds  of  thought. 
Tis  thus  tumultuous  passions  learn  to  roll; 
Thus,  afm'd  with  poetry,  they  win  the  soul.        ^ 
**  Pass  further  through  the  dome,  another  view 
Would  now  the  pleasures  of  thy  mind  renew, 
I        Where  oft  Description  for  the  colours  goes. 
Which  raise  and  animate  its  native  shows; 
Where  oft  Narration  seeks  a  florid  grace 
To  keep  firom  sinking  ere  t  is  time  to  cease ; 
Where  easy  turns  Reflection  looks  to  find, 
When  Morals  aim  at  divss  to  please  the  mind; 
Where  lively  figures  are  for  use  array*d, 
And  these  an  action,  those  a  passion,  aid. 

"  There  modest  Metaphors  in  order  sit,  ' 
With  unaffected,  undisguising  wit, 


That  leaye  their  own,  and  seek  another^s  place. 
Not  forced,  but  changing  with  an  easy  pace, 
To  deck  a  notion  faintly  seen  before,  [more. 

And  Truth  preserves  her  shape,  and  shines  the 

*'  By  these  the  beauteous  similes  reside. 
In  look  more  open,  in  design  ally'd, 
Who,  fond  of  likeness,  from  another's  face 
Bring  every  feature's  corresponding  grac^. 
With  near  approaches  in  expression  flow, 
And  take  the  turn  their  pattern  loves  to  show; 
As  in  a  glass  the  shadows  meet  the  fair, 
And  dress  and  practice  with  resemblincr  air. 
Thus  Truth  by  pleasure  doth  her  aim  pursue. 
Looks  bright,  and  fixes  on  the  doubled  view*. 

*'  There  Repetitions  one  another  meet, 
Explfessly  strong,  or  languishingly  sweet. 
And  raise  the  sort  of  sentiment  they  please. 
And  urge  the  sort  of  sentiment  they  raise. 

**  There  close  in  order  are  the  Questions  plac'd, 
Which  march  with  art  conceaPd  in  shows  of  haste, 
And  work  the  reader  till  his  mind  be  brought 
To  make  its  answers  ia  the  writer's  thought. 
For  thus  the  moving  passions  seem  to  throng. 
And  with  their  quickness  force  the  soul  along; 
And  thus  the  soul  grows  fond  they  should  prevail^ 
When  every  question  seems  a  fair  appeal ; 
And  if  by  just  degrees  of  strenath  they  soar. 
In  steps  as  equal  each  affects  the  more. 

"  There  strange  Commotion,  naturally  shown. 
Speaks  on  regardless  that  she  speaks  alone. 
Nor  minds  if  they  to  whom  she  talks  be  near. 
Nor  cares  if  that  to  which  she  talks  can  htar. 
The  warmth  of  Anger  dares  an  absent  foe ; 
The  words  of  Pity  speak  to  tears  of  Woe ; 
The  Love  that  hopes,  on  errands  sends  the  breeze  | 
And  Love  despairing  moans  to  naked  trees. 

"  There  stand  the  new  Creations  of  the  Muse, 
Poetic  persons,  whom  the  writers  use 
Whene'er  a  cause  magnificently  great 
Would  fix  attention  with  peculiar  weight. 
'Tls  hence  that  humble  provinces  are  seen 
Transfbrm'd  to  matrons  with  neglected  minn. 
Who  call  their  warriors  in  a  mournful  sound. 
And  show  their  crowns  of  tuiTets  on  the  ground. 
While  over  nms  reclining  rivers  moan 
They  should  enrich  a  nation  not  their  own. 
*Tis  hence  the  virtues  are  no  more  confln'd 
To  be  but  rules  of  reason  in  the  mind ; 
The  heavenly  forms  start  forth,  appear  to  breathe. 
And  in  bright  shapes  converse  with  m«^*n  beneath  | 
And,  as  a  god  in  combat  Valour  leads, 
In  council  Prudence  as  a  goddess  aids. 

"  There  Kxdamations  all  the  voice  employ 
In  sudden  flashes  of  concern  6r  joy : 
Then  seem  the  sluices,  which  the  passions  boui^i). 
To  burst  assunder  with  a  speechless  sound ; 
And  then  with  tumult  and  surprise  they  roll. 
And  show  the  case  important  in  the  soul, 

"There  rising  Sentences  attempt  to  speak. 
Which  wonder,  sorrow,  shame,  or  anger,  break;   • 
But  so  the  part  directs  to  find  the  rest. 
That  what  remains  behind  is  more  thanguess'd. 
Thus  fiird  with  ease,  yet  left  unfinish'd  too, 
The  sense  looks  large  within  the  reader's  view: 
He  fHely  gathers  all  the  passion  means, 
And  artful  silence  more  than  words  explains. 
Methinks  a  thousand  graces  more  1  gee, 
And  I  could  dwell — but  when  would  thought  be 
Engaging  Method  ranges  all  the  band,         [free  ? 
And  smooth  Transition  joins  them  hand  in  hand : 
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Around  the  nrasic  of  my  Uyw  tbcy  tbrong. 
Ah,  too  deserving  objects  of  my  song  * 
live,  wondrous  palace,  live  secure  of  time. 
To  senses  harmony,  to  souls  sublime. 
And  just  proportion  all,  and  great  d^ign. 
And  lively  colours,  and  an  air  divine. 

<*  Tis  here  that,  guided  by  the  Muse's  fire. 
And  fiird  with  sacred  thought,  her  friends  retire. 
Unbent  to  care,  and  unconcerned  with  noise. 
To  taste  repose  and  elevated  J03rs, 
Which  in  a  deep  untroubled  leisure  meet, 
Serenely  ravishing,  politely  sweet.  [choose. 

From  hence  the  charms  that  most  engage  they 
And,  as  they  please,  the  glittering  objects  use; 
While  to  their  genius,  more  than  art  they  trust. 
Yet  art  acknowledges  their  labours  just. 
From  hence  they  look,  from  this  exalted  show. 
To  choose  their  subject  in  the  world  below. 
And  where  a  hero  well  deserves  a  name, 
'  They  consecrate  his  acts  in  song  to  Fame ; 
Or,  if  a  science  unadorned  they  find,  [mind; 

They  smooth  its  look  to  please  and  teach  the 
And  where  a  friendship's  generously  strong. 
They  celebrate  the  knot  of  souls  in  song; 
Or,  if  the  versus  must  inflame  desire. 
The  thoughts  are  melted,  and  the  words  on  fire : 
But,  when  the  temples  deck'd  with  glory  stand. 
And  hymns  of  gratitude  the  gods  demand, 
Their  bosoms  kindle  with  celestial  love. 
And  then  alone  they  cast  their  eyes  above. 

*'  Hail,  kacred  Verse !  ye  sacred  Muses,  hail ! 
Could  I  your  pleasures  with  your  fire  reveal. 
The  world  might  then  be  taught  to  know  your 
And  court  your  rage,  and  envy  my  delight,  [right. 
But,  whilst  I  follow  where  your  pointed  beams 
My  course  directing  shoot  in  golden  streamst 
The  bright  appearance  daxzles  Fancy's  eyes, 
AihI  weary *d  out  the  fixM  attention  lies; 
Enough,  my  verses,  have  you  work*d  my  breast, 
ril  seek  the  sacred  grove,  and  sink  to  rest.'* 

No  longer  now  the  ravish'd  poet  sung. 
His  voice  in  easy  cadence  left  the  tongue  ; 
i     Nor  o'er  the  music  did  his  fingers  fly. 

The  sounds  ran  tingling,  and  they  seem'd  to  die. 

O,  Bolingbroke !  O  favourite  of  the  skies, 

0  bom  to  gifts  by  which  the  noblest  rise, 
Iniprov'd  in  arts  by  which  the  brightest  please, 

1  Dtent  to  business,  and  polite  for  ease ; 
Sublime  in  eloquence,  where  k)ud  applause 
Hath  styi'd  thee  patron  of  a  nation's  cause,  [great, 

•    n'was  there  the  world  perceiv'd  and  own»d  thee 
.Thence  Anna  call'd  thee  to  the  reins  of  state  ; 
**  Go,  said  the  greatest  queen,  with  Oxford  go. 
And  still  the  tumults  of  the  worid  below. 
Exert  thy  powers,  and  prosper;  he  that  knows 
To  move  with  Oxford,  never  should  repose.'' 

She  spake :  the  patriot  overspread  thy  mind. 
And  all  thy  days  to  public  good  resign'd. 
Fl$«  might  thy  soul,  so  wonderfully  wrought 
For  every  depth  and  turn  of  curious  thought^ 
To  til  is  the  poet's  sweet  recess  retreat. 
And  thence  report  the  pleasures  of  the  seat. 
Describe  Uie  raptures  which  a  writer  knows. 
When  in  his  breast  a  vein  of  fancy  glows, 
Describe  his  business  while  he  works  themine. 
Describe  his  temper  when  he  sees  it  shine. 
Or  sny,  when  readers  easy  verse  insnares. 
How  much  the  writer*^  mind  can  act  on  theirs : 
Whence  images  in  charming  numbers  set, 
A  sort  of  likeness  ip  the  soul  beget, 


And  what  ftur  visiont  oft  we  laiiey  nigli 

By  fond  delusions  of  the  swimmii^  eye. 

Or  further  pierce  through  nature's  mase  to  find  ^ 

How  passipi\s  drawn  give  passions  to  the  mind.  *. 

Oh,  what  a  sweet confurion !  what  surprise! 
How  quick  the  shifting  views  of  plesttore  rise ! 
While,  lightly  skihiming,  with  a  traasieatwiDg, 
I  touch  the  beauties  whidi  I  wish  to  ting. 
Is  verse  a  sovereign  regent  of  the  soul. 
And  fitted  all  its  motions  to  control  ? 
Or  are  they  siste^,  tnn'd  at  once  aborc^ 
And  shake  like  unisons  if  either  moire  ? 
For,  when  the  numbers  sing  an  eager  fight, 
I've  heard  a  soldier's  voice  express  delight; 
I've  seen  his  eyes  >\ith  crowding  spirits  shine. 
And  round  his  hilt  his  band  unthinkhig  twine. 
When  from  the  shore  the  fickle  Troian  flies. 
And  in  sweet  measures  poor  Eliza  dies, 
I've  seen  the  book  forsake  the  virgin's  hand. 
And  in  her  eyes  the  tears  but  hardly  stand. 
I've  known  her  blush  at  soft  Corinna's  name. 
And  in  red  characters  confess  a  flame: 
Or  wish  success  had  more  adom>d  his  arms. 
Who  gave  the  worid  for  Cleopatra's  dianns. 

Ye  sons  of  glorjr,  be  my  first  appeal. 
If  here  the  power  of  lines  these  lines  reveaL 
Whensomegreat  youth  has  with  impetnoosUioogU 
Read  o'er  achievements  which  another  wrai^^ 
And  seeo  his  courage  and  his  honour  go 
Throt^h  crowding  nations  in  triumphant  show» 
His  soul,  enchanted  by  the  words  he  reads. 
Shines  all  impregnated  with  sparkling  seeds. 
And  courage  here,  and  honour  there,  af^pears 
In  brave  design  that  soars  beyond  his  years. 
And  this  a  spear,  and  that  a  chariot  lends. 
And  war  and  triumph  he  by  turns  atteods ; 
Thus  gallant  pleasures  are  his -waking  dream« 
Till  some  fiur  cause  have  call'd  him  fbitfa  to  fimt. 
Then,  form'dtolife  on  what  the  poet  made. 
And  breathing  slangfater,  and  in  arms  anay^ 
He  marches  forward  on  the  daring  Ibe, 
And  emulation  acts  in  every  blaw. 
Great  Hector's  shade  in  fancy  stalks  along. 
From  rank  to  rank  amoogit  the  martial  throng* 
While  firom  his  acts  he  learns  a  noble  rage. 
And  shines  like  Hector  in  the  prneot  age. 
Thus  verse  will  raise  him  te  the  victor's  bays; 
And  verse,  that  rais'd  him  ,8hall  resound  his  prsise. 

Ve  tender  beauties,  be  my  witness  too. 
If  song  can  charm,  aiid  if  my  song  be  troe. 
With  sweet  expwience  oft  a  fair  may  ted 
Her  passions  mov'd  by  passions  well  design^ ; 
And  then  she  longs  to  meet  a  gentle  twain. 
And  longs  to  love,  and  to  be  lov'd  again. 
And  if  by  chance  an  amorous  youth  appears. 
With  pants  and  blushes  she  the  courtship  beats; 
And  finds  a  tale  that  must  with  theirs  agree. 
And  he's  Septimius,  and  his  Acme '  she : 
Thus  lost  in  thought  her  melted  heart  the  giftu 
And  the  rait'd  lover  by  the  poet  fires. 

'  With  tnch  a  hntband  such  a  wife. 
With  Acme  and  Septimius'  life, 
is  the  conclusion  of  Cowley's  beautiful  ioiitstt<« 
of  Catullus.  On  those  lines  an  excellent  prH«te 
has  observed,  that,  to  the  honour  of  Cowley'i  »>- 
nh  and  good  taste,  by  a  small  deviation  firov  bis 
original,  he  has  converted  a  loose  love-poem  rat*' 
a  sober  epithalamium ;  we  have  all  the  grare,  and 
what  is  more,  all  the  warmth  of  Catuflus,  vitbi«t 
hik  tndecencv.     N. 
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LIFE  OF  SIR  SAMUEL  GARTH. 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


OAMtJEL  GA&TH  was  of  a  good  family  in  Yorkshire,  and  from  some  school  in  hii 
own  country  became  a  student  at  Peter-house  in  Cambridge,  where  he  resided  till  he 
became  doctor  of  physic  on  July  the  7th,  1691.  He  was  exammed  before  tiie  cc^eg^ 
at  London  on  March  the  12th,  I691-2,  and  admitted  fellow  June  26th,  1693.  He 
Was  soon  so  miich  d^tingtii^ed  by  his  conversation  and  accomplishments,  as  to  obtain 
very  extensive  practice ;  and,  if  a  pamphlet  of  those  times  may  be  credited,  had  the 
favour  and  confidence  of  one  party,  as  Raddifie  had  of  the  other. 

He  is  always  mentioned  as  a  man  of  benevolence ;  and  it  is  just  to  suppose  that  his 
desire  of  helping  the  helpless  disposed  him  to  so  much  zeal  for  the  Dispensary ;  an  - 
undertaking,  of  which  some  account,  however  short,  h  proper  to  be  given. 

Whetlier  what  Tetnple  says  be  true,  that  physicians  have  had  more  learning  than 
the  other  faculties,  I  will  not  stay  to  inquire ;  but,  I  believe,  every  man  has  found  in 
phy»cians  great  liberality  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  very  protnpt  effusion  of  beneficence, 
and  willingness  to  exert  a  lucrative  art  where  there  b  no  hope  of  lucr^.  Agreeably  to 
this  character^  the  college  of  physicians,  in  July  l687,  published  2m  edict,  requiring  all 
the  fellows,  candidates,  and  licentiates,  to  give  gratuitous  advice  to  the  ndghbouring 
poor. 

This  edicit  Was  s^nt  to  the  cburt  of  aldermeii ;  and,  a  question  being  made  to  whom 
the  appellation  of  the  poor  should  be  extended,  the  college  answered,  that  it  should 
be  sufficient  to  1)ring  a  te&tunonial  from  the  clergyman  officiating  in  the  parish  where 
the  patient  resided. 

Af^er  a  yearns  experience,  the  physicians  fotind  their  charity  frustrated  by  some  nia-^ 
lignant  opposition,  and  made  to  a  great  degree  vain  by  the  high  price  of  physic  ;  they 
therefore  voted  m  August  1688,  that  the  laboratory  of  the  college  should  be  accom- 
laodated  to  the  preparatibn  of  medicmes,  and  another  room  prepared  for  their  reoep-^ 
tion ;  and  that  the  contributors  to  the  expense  shotdd  manage  the  charity. 

It  was  now  expected,  that  the  apothecaries  would  have  underbken  the  care  of  pro- 
i^iding  medkbes ;  but  they  took  another  course.   Thmking  the  whole  design  pernicious 
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to  their  interest,  they  endeavoured  to  raise  a  faction  against  it  in  the  college,  and 
found  some  physicians  mean  enough  to  solicit  their  patronage,  by  betraying  to  theo 
the  counseb  of  tii€  college,  llie  greater  part»  however,  enforced  by  a  new  edict,  in 
1694,  the  former  order  of  l6d7i  and  sent  it  to  the  may  or  and  aldermen,  who  appomted 
a  committee  to  treat,  witli  the  college,  and  settle  the  mode  of  administering  the  chanty. 

It  was  desu-ed  by  the  aldermen,  tliat  the  testimonials  of  churchwardens  and  OTeneer^ 
should  be  admitted ;  and  that  all  hired  servants,  and  all  apprentices  to  handicialisiiien, 
should  be  considered  as  poor«    This  likewise  was  granted  by  the-  college. 

It  was  then  considered  who  should  distiibute  the  medicines,  and  who  should  settle 
their  prices^  The  physiciims  procured  some  apothecaries  to  undertake  the  dispensation, 
and  offered  that  the  warden  and  company  of  the  apothecaries  should  adjust  the  price. 
Thu  offer  was  rejected ;  and  the  apothecaries  who  bad  engaged  to  assist  the  charity 
were  considered  as  traitol's  to  the  company,  tlireatened  witli  the  imposition  of  trouble- 
some offices^  and  deterred  from  the  performance  of  their  engagements.  The  aflbthe- 
caries  ventured  upon  public  opposition,  and  presented  a  kind  of  remonstrance  agasist 
the  design  to  the  committee  of  the  city,  which  the  physicians  condescended  to  confute; 
and  at  least  the  traders  seem  to  have  prevailed  among  tiie  sons  of  trade ;  for  the  pro- 
posal of  the  college  having  been  considered,  a  paper  cf  approbation  was  drawn  np,  bat 
{Postponed  and  foi^otten* 

The  physicians  still  persisted ;  and  in  1696  a  subscription  was  raised  by  themselres, 
according  to  an  agreement  prefixed  to  the  Dispensary.  The  poor  were,  for  a  time, 
suf^lied  with  medicines ;  for  liow  long  a  time,  I  know  not.  The  medicmal  diarity, 
like  others,  began  with  ardour,  but  soon  remitted,  and  at  last  died  gradually  away. 

About  tlie  time  of  the  subscription  begins  the  action  of  the  Dispensary.  The  poem, 
as  its  subject  was  present  and  popular,  co-operated  with  passions  and  prejudices  then 
prevalent,  and,  with  such  auxiliaries  to  its  intrinsic  merit,  was  universally  and  liberally 
applauded*  It  was  on  the  side  of  charity  against  the  intrigues  of  interest,  and  of 
regular  learning  against  licentious  usurpation  of  medical  authority,  and  was  therefore 
naturally  favoured  by  those  who  read  and  6an  judge  of  poetry. 

In  l6p7,  Garth  spoke  that  which  is  now  called  the  Harxeian  Oration ;  which  the 
authors  of  the  Biograpfaia  mention  with  more  praise  than  the  passage  quoted  in  thdr 
notes  will  fully  justify.  Garth,  speaking  of  the  mischiefs  done  by  quacks,  has  these 
expressions :  **  Non  tamen  telis  vuhierat  ista  agyrtarum  colluvies,  sed  theriaci  quadan 
magis  perniciosd,  noti  pyrio,  sed  pulver^  nescio  quo  exotico  eertat,  non  globolb  plum- 
beis,  sed  pilulis  aeque  lethalibus  interficit."  Thb  was  certainly  tliought  fine  by  the 
author,  and  is  still  admired  by  his  biographer.  In  October  1702,  he  became  one  of 
the  censors  of  the  college. 

Garth,  being  an  active  and  zealous  Whig,  was  a  member  of  the  Kit-cat  club,  and,  by 
consequence,  familiarly  known  to  all  the  great  men  of  that  denomination.  In  17 10,  when 
the  government  fell  into  other  hands,  he  writ  to  lord  Godolphin,  on  his  dismission,  a 
short  poem,  which  was  criticised  in  the  Exammer,  and  so  successfully  either  defended 
or  excused  by  Mr.  Addison,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  vindication,  it  ought  to  be  preserved. 

At  the  accession  of  the  present  family  his  merits  were  acknowledged  and  lewiuded. 
He  was  knighted  with  the  sword  of  his  hero,  Marlborough ;  and  was  made  physician 
,  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  physician-general  to  the  army. 

He  then  undertook  an  edition  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  translated  by  several  hands, 
which  he  recommended  by  a  preface,  written  with  more  ostentation  than  ability;  b^ 
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otkms  are  balf-fbnned,  and  his  materials'  immethodically  confused.    This  was  hk  last 
oiiL.     He  died  Januaiy  18,  1717-18,  and  was  buried  at  Hairow-on-tbe-Hill, 

His  personal  character  seeins  to  have  lieen  social  and  liberal.  He  communicated 
imself  through  a  very  wide  extent  of  acquaintance ;  and  though  firm  tn  a  party,  at  a 
jne  mrhen  firmness  included  virulence,  yet  he  imparted  his  kmdn^ss  to  those  who  were 
\ot  supposed  to  favour  his  princq>les«  He  was  an  early  encourager  of  Pope,  and  was  at 
oce  the  friend  of  Addison  and  of  Granville.  He  is  accused  of  voluptuousness  and 
rreligion;  and  Pope,  who  says,  '^  that  if  ever  there  ivas  a  good  Christian,  without 
Ao^ving  himself  to  be  so,  it  was  Dr.  Garth,''  seems  not  able  to  deny  what  he  is  angry 
o  hear,  and  loth  to  confess. 

Pope  afterwards  declared  himself  convinced,  that  Garth  died  in  the  communion  of 
he  church  of  Rome,  having  been  privately  reconciled.  It  is  observed  by  Lowth,  that 
here  is  less  distance  than  is  thought  between  sceptidsm  and  popery ;  and  that  a  mind, 
rearied  with  perpetual  doubt,  willingly  seeks  repose  in  the  bosom  of  an  infallibFe 
hurch. 

His  poetry  has  been  praised  at  least  equally  to  its  merit*  In  the  Dispensary  there  is 
L  strain  of  smooth  and  free  versification ;  but  few  lines  are  eminently  elegant.  No 
passages  fall  below  mediocrity,  and  few  rise  much  above  it.  The  plan  seems  formed 
vithout  JQSt  proportion  to  the  subject ;  the  means  and  end  have  no  necessary  connection* 
[lesnel,  in  his  prefiice  to  Pope's  Essay,  remarks,  that  Garth  exhibits  no  discrimination 
)f  charact^ ;  and  that  what  any  one  says  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  been  said 
\>y  another.  The  general  design  is,  perhaps,  open  to  criticism ;  but  the  composition 
rati  seldom  be  charged  with  inaccuracy  or  negligence.  The  author  never  slumbers  in 
self-indulgence ;  his  fiill  vigour  is  always  exerted ;  scarcely  a  line  is  left  unfinished ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  find  an  expression  used  by  constraint,  or  a  thought  imperfectly  ex- 
pressed.* '  It  was  remarked  by  Pope,  that  the  Dispensary  had  beeh  corrected  in  every 
edition,  and  that  every  change  was  an  improvement.  It  appears,  however,  to  want 
something  of  poetical  ardour,  and  something  of  general  delectation ;  and  therefore, 
Mnce  it  has  been  no  longer  supported  by  accidental  and  intrinsic  popularity,  it  has  been  ^ 
»r4rr^lv  able  to  support  itself. 
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TO 

ANTHONY  HENLEY,  ESQ. 


A  MAK  of  your  character  can  no  more  prevent  a  dedication,  than  he  would 
encourage  one;  for  merit,  like  a  virgin's  blushes,  is  still  most  discovered, 
when  it  labours  most  to  be  concealed. 

It  is  hard,  that  to  think  well  of  you,  should  be  but  justice,  and  to  tell  you 
so,  should  be  an  offence:  thus,  rather  than  violate  your  modesty,  I  must  be 
wanting  to  your  other  virtues;  and,  to  gratify  one  good  quality,  do  wrong  to 
a  thousand. 

The  world  generally  measures  our  esteem  by  the  ardour  of  our  pretences; 
and  will  scarce  believe  that  so  much  zeal  in  the  heart,  can  be  consistent  with 
so  much  faintness  in  the  expression ;  but  when  they  reflect  on  your  readiness 
to  do  good,  and  your  industry  to  bide  it;  on  your  passion  to  oblige,  and 
your  pain^to  hear  it  owned;  they  will  conclude  that  acknowledgments  would 
be  ung^teful  to  a  person,  who  even  seems  to  receive  the  obligations  he  con- 
fers. 

But  though  I  should  persuade  myself  to  be  silent  upon  all  occasions ;  those 
more  polite  arts,  which,  till  of  late,  have  languished  and  decayed,  would  ap- 
pear under  their  present  advantages,  and  own  you  for  one  of  their  generous 
restorers;  insomuch,  that  sculpture  now  breathes,  painting  speaks,  music  ra- 
vishes; and  as  you  help  to  refine  our  taste,  you  distinguish  your  own. 

Your  approbation  of  this  poem,  is  the  only  exception  to  th^  opinion  the 
world  has  of  your  judgment,  that  ought  to  relish  nothing  so  much  ts  what 
you  write  yourself:  but  you  are  resolved  to  forget  to  be  a  critic,  by  remem- 
bering you  are  a  friend.  To  say  more,  would  be  uneasy  to  you;  and  to  say 
less,  would  be  unjust  in 

Your  humble  servant. 
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OINCB  ibis  following  poem  in  a  manner  stole  into  the  world,  I  could  not  be  smprised  to  find  it  on- 
correct:  thoagh  I  can  no  more  say  I  was  a  stranger  to  its  coming  abroad,  than  that  I  approved  of  the 
publisher's  precipitation  in  doing  it:  for  a  hurry  iu  the  execution  generally  produces  a  leisure  in 
vAection ;  so  when  we  run  the  festest,  we  stumble  the  ofteqest  However,  the  enours  of  the  printer 
have  not  been  greater  than  tbe  candour  of  the  reader :  and  if  1  coul^ut  say  the  same  of  the  defects 
of  the  author,  he  would  need  no  justification  against  the  cavils  of  sonne  furious  critics,  who,  1  am  sure, 
would  have  been  better  pleased  if  they  had  met  with  more  faults. 

Their  grand  objection  is,  that  the  fury  Disease  is  an  improper  machine  to  recite  characters,  and  re. 
commend  the  example  of  present  writers :  but  though  I  had  the  authority  of  some  Greek  and  Latin 
poets,  upon  parallel  instances,  to  justify  the  design;  yet  that  1  might  not  introduce  any  thing  that 
seemed  inconsistent,  or  hard,  I  started  this  objection  myself,  to  a  gentleman,  very  remarkable  in  this 
sort  of  criticism,  who  would  by  no  means  allow  that  the  contrivance  was  forced,  or  the  conduct  in- 
eongrooos. 

Disease  is  represented  a  fury  as  well  as  Envy :  she  is  imagined  to  be  forced  by  an  incantation  from 
her  recess ;  and,  to  be  revenged  on  the  exorcist,  mortifies  him  with  an  introduction  of  several  persons 
eminent  in  an  accomplishment  he  has  made  some  advances  in. 

Nor  is  the  compliment  less  to  any  great  genius  meatioDed  there ;  since  a  very  fiend,  who  naturally 
repines  at  any  excellency,  is  forced  to  confess  how  happily  they  have  all  succeeded. 

Tbeir  next  objection  is,  that  I  have  imitated  the  Lutrin  of  Monsieur  Boileau.  I  must  own,  I  am 
pTOvd  of  the  imputation ;  unless  their  quarrel  be-,  that  I  have  not  done  it  enough :  but  he  that  will 
give  himself  the  trouble  of  examining,  will  find  1  have  copied  him  in  nothing  but  in  two  or  thxtt 
lines  in  the  complaint  of  Molesse,  Canto  II,  and  in  one  in  his  first  Canto;  the  sense  of  which  line  is 
entirely  his,  and  I  could  wish  it  were  not  tbe  only  good  one  in  mine. 

1  have  spoke  to  the  most  material  objections  I  have  heard  of,  and  shall  tell  these  gentlemen,  that  for 
every  foolt  they  pretend  to  find  in  this  poem,  I  will  undertake  to  show  them  two.  One  of  these  cu- 
rious persons  does  roe  the  honour  to  say,  he  approves  of  the  conclusion  of  it ;  bnt  I  suppo^  it  is  upon 
DO  other  reason,  but  because  it  is  the  conclusion.  However,  I  should  not  be  much  concerned  not  to  be 
thought  excellent  in  an  amusement  I  have  very  little  practised  hitherto,  nor  perhaps  ever  shall  again. 

Reputation  of  this  sort  is  very  hard  to  be  got,  and  very  easy  to  be  lost ;  its  pursuit  is  painful,  and 
its  possession  unfruitful ;  nor  had  I  ever  attempted  any  thing  in  this  kind,  till  finding  the  animosities 
among  the  members  of  the  college  of  physicians  increasing  daily  (notwithstanding  the  frequent  ex- 
hortatiotts  of  our  worthy  president  to  the  contrary),  1  was  persuaded  to  attempt  something  of  this 
nature,  and  to  endeavour  to  railly  some  of  our  disaffected  members  into  a  sense  of  their  duty,  who 
have  Utberto  most  obstinately  opposed  all  manner  of  union ;  and  have  continued  so  unreasonably  re- 
fractory, tbat^  was  thought  fit  by  the  college,  to  reinforce  the  observance  of  the  statutes  by  a  bond, 
which  some  of  them  would  not  comply  with,  though  none  of  them  had  refused  the  ceremony  of  the 
customary  oath ;  like  some  that  will  trust  their  wives  with  any  body,  bnt  their  money  with  none.  I 
was  sorry  to  find  there  could  be  any  constitution  that  was  not  to  be  cured  witboot  poison,  and  that 
there  should  be  a  prospect  of  efiecting  it  by  a  less  grateful  method  than  reason  and  persuasion. 

Tbe  original  of  this  difference  has  been  of  some  standing,  though  it  did  not  break  out  to  fiiry  and 
excess,  until  the  time  of  erecting  the  Dispensary,  being  an  apartment  in  tlie  college,  set  up  for  the 
relief  of  the  sick  poor,  and  managed  ever  since  with  an  inti  grity  and  disinterest  suitable  to  so  cha^ 
ritable  a  design. 
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If  any  person  would  be  more  fiillj  infonned  about  tbe  p«iic«lmii  of  so  pious  a  work,  I  nktVm 
to  a  treatise,  set  forth  by  the  authority  of  the  president  and  censors,  in  the  year  97.  It  is  caMed,  A 
short  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  CoU^^  of  Physicians,  London,  in  Rdation  to  the  sick  Poor. 
Tbe  reader  may  there  not  only  be  informed  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  so  pubBc  an  tmdertakiag; 
but  also  of  the  concurrence  and  encouragement  it  met  with  firom  the  best,  as  well  as  tbe  most  aaeicflt 
members  of  the  society,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  opposition  of  a  few  men,  wim  ttasghft  it  thdr 
interest  to  defeat  so  laudable  a  design. 

The' intention  of  this  prcfoee  is  not  to  persoade  mankind  to  enter  into  our  quarrels,  bat  tojriadiciie 
the  author  from  being  censured  for  takiiqr  any  indecent  liberty  with  a  fecolty  he  has  tbe  booow  to  W 
a  member  of.  if  the  satire  may  appear  directed  at  any  particular  person,  it  is  at  such  only  as  are 
presumed  to  be  engaged  in  dishonourable  confederacies  for  mean  and  meroensry  ends,  against  the  dig- 
nity of  their  own  profession.  But  if  there  be  no  such,  then  these  characters  are  but  tmagioary,  mmi 
by  consequence  ought  to  give  nobody  offmce. 

The  description  of  the  battle  is  grounded  upon  a  feud  that  happened  in  the  Dispensary,  betwixt  s 
member  of  the  college  with  his  retinue,  and  some  of  the  servants  that  attended  there  to  dispense  the 
medicines;  and  is  so  far  real,  though  the  poetical  relation  be  fictitious.  I  hope  nobody  w^  think  tk 
author  too  undecentJy  reflecting  through  the  whole,  who,  being  too  liable  to  feults  himself,  oi^t  to  W 
less  severe  upon  the  miscarriages  of  others.  There  is  a  character  in  this  trivial  performance,  wUck 
the  town,  I  find,  applies  to  a  pArticular  person :  it  is  a  reflection  which  1  should  be  sorry  sboold  give 
offence;  being  no  more  than  what  may  be  said  of  any  physician  remarkable  for  much  practice.  Tht 
killing  of  numbers  of  patients  is  so  trite  a  piece  of  raillery,  that  it  ought  not  to  make  the  least  impres- 
sion, either  upon  the  reader,  or  the  person  it  is  applied  to;  being  one  that  1  think  in  my  coascieoct 
a  very  able  physician,  as  well  as  a  gentleman  of  extraordinary  learning.  If  I  am  hard  upon  any  one, 
it  is  my  reader:  but  some  worthy  gentlemen,  as  remarkable  for  their  humanity  as  their  eztmofdnary 
{Mirts,  haye  taken  care  to  make  him  amends  for  it,  by  prefixing  something  of  their  own. 

I  confess,  those  ingenious  gentlemen  have  done  me  a  great  honour;  but  while  they  design  an  iasa- 
ginary  panegyric  upon  me,  they  have  mafle  a  real  one  upon  themselves;  and  by  saying  bow  mock 
this  small  performance  exceeds  some  others,  they  convince  the  work!  how  for  it  fells  short  of  theirs. 


THB  COPT. OP  AN  INSTRUMENT  SUBSCRIBBD  BY  THS  PRB81DBNT,  CENSOR,  MOiT  Of  THB  RLBCll, 
SENIOR  PELLOWS,  CANRIDATBS,  &C.  OP  THB  COLLEGE  OP  PHTSIOANS,  IN  RBLATIOll  TOTKB  flCK 
POOR. 

Whereas  the  several  orders  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  London,  for  prescribing  medidoes  gratis 
to  the  poor  sick  of  tbe  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  parts  adjacent;  as  alto  propoasls  aa^ 
by  the  said  college  to  the  lord  mayor,  court  of  aldermen,  and  common  council,  of  London,  ia  pv- 
suance  thereof;  have  hitherto  been  inefi'vctual,  for  that  no  method  bath  been  taken  to  fum*sb  the  poor 
with  medicines  for  their  cure  at  low  and  reasonable  rates;  we  therefore,  whose  names  are  bete  awfefw 
written,  fellows  and  members  of  the  said  college,  being  willing  efiectnally  to  promote  so  great  a  charity, 
by  the  counsel  and  good-liking  of  the  president  and  college  declared  in  their  comitia,  hereby  (to  wit, 
each  of  us  severally  and  apart,  and  not  tbe  one  for  the  other  of  us)  do  oblige  onrsdves  to  pay  to  Dr. 
Ti)o>n:.s  Burwell,  fellow  and  elect  of  the  said  colltge,  tbe  yum  of  Lcn  pounds  apiece  of  lawfiU  iDoacy 
of  England,  by  such  proportions,  and  at  such  times,  as  to  the  mijor  part  of  the  subecribers  here  shal 
seem  most  convenient:'  which  money,  when  receiyed  by  the  said  Dr.  Thomas  Burwell,  is  to  be  by  kin 
expended  in  preparing  and  delivering  medicines  to  the  poor  at  their  intrinsic  valn^  in  such  manner, 
and  at  such  times,  and  by  such  orders  and  directions,  as  by  the  miyor  part  of  tbe  subscribers  Ism  els 
shall  in  writing  be  hereafter  appointed  and  directed  for  that  purpose. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  bonds  and  seals,  this  twenty-second  day  of  December, 
1696. 

Tho.  Milliogton,  pneses.  John  Bateman. 

Tlio.  Burwell,  elect,  and  censor.  Walter  Mills. 

Sam.  Collihs,  elect,  Dan.  Coxe. 

Edvr.  Browne,  elect.  Henry  Sampson. 

Rich.  Toriess,  elect,  and  censor.  Thomas  Gibson. 

Ed w.  Hul«je,  elect.  Charles  Goodall. 
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AST 


Tho.  Gill,  censor. 

Win.  Dawes,  censor. 

Jo.  Hatton.  i 

Rob.  Brady. 

HansSloane. 

Rich.  Morton. 

John  Hawys. 

Cb.  Harel. 

David  Hamilton. 

Hco.  Morelli. 

Walter  Harris. 

William  Briggs. 

Th.  CoIladoD. 

Martin  Lister. 

Jo.  Colbatch. 

Bernard  Connor. 

W.  Cockburn. 

J.  le  Fenre. 

P.  Sylvestre. 

Ch.  Morton. 

Rich.  Robinson. 
The  design  of  printing  the  snbseribert 
sanction  of  a  colle^  act;  and  that  it  is 
that  oppose  it  would  unjustly  insinuate. 


£dm.  King. 
Sftm.  Garth. 
Bamh.Seame. 
Denton  Nicholas. 
Joseph  Gaylard. 
John  Woollaston. 
Steph.  Hunt. 
Oliver  Horseman. 
Rich.  Morton,  Jan. 
Walter  Charlton, 
Phineas  Fowke. 
Tha'Alvery. 
Rob.  Gray.- 
John  Wright. 
J^mes  Drake. 
8am.  Morris. 
John  Woodwaid. 
— -  Norris. 
Geoige  Colebrook. 
Gideon  Harvey.   * 

names,  is  to  show,  that  the  late  undertaking  has  the 
not  a  project  carried  on  by  Are  or  six  members,  as  those 
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VERSES  TO  DR.  GARTH. 


TO  BR,  GAJtTH, 

VPOR  THB  DUPBHSART. 

Ob  tbat  some  geniiu,  whose  poetic  vein 
Like  Monta^pie's  could  a  just  piece  sastain, 
W^ould  search  the  Orecito  and  the  Latin  store. 
And  thence  present  thee  with  the  purest  ore : 
In  lasting  numbers  praise  thy  whole  design, 
And  manly  beauty  of  each  nervous  line: 
Show  how  your  pointed  satire's  sterling  wit. 
Does  only  knaves  or  formal  blockheads  hit; 
Who  're  gravely  dull,  insipidly  serene. 
And  carry  all  their  wisdom  in  their  mien; 
Wh«m  thus  expos'd,  thus  stripp'd  of  their  disguise, 
None  will  again  admire,  most  will  despise ! 
Show  in  what  noble  terse  Nassau  yon  sing, 
How  such  a  poet 's  worthy  such  a  king ! 
When  Somers'  charming  eloquence  you  praise> 
How  loftily  your  tuneful  voice  you  raise ! 
But  my  poor  feeble  Muse  is  as  unfit 
To  praise,  as  imitate  what  you  have  writ. 
Artists  alone  should  venture  to  Commend 
What  Dennis  can't  condemn,  nor  Dryden  mend: 
What  must,  writ  with  that  fire  and  with  that  ease, 
The  beaiiz,  the  ladies,  and  the  critias,  please. 

CBovtB. 


IP  MY  FRIEND  THE  AUTHOR, 

DStUUHG  MY  OPINION  OP  HIB  POBM. 

Ask  me  not^  friend,  what  I  approve  or  blame; 

Perhaps  1  know  not  why  I  like,  or  damn; 

I  can  be  pleas'd;  and  1  dare  own  I  am. 

I  read  thee  over  with  a  lover's  eye; 

Thou  hast  no  faults,  or  I  no  feults  can  spy; 

Thou  art  all  beauty,  dr  all  blindness  1. 

Critics  and  aged  beaux  of  fancy  chaste. 

Who  ne'er  had  fire,  or  else  whose  fire  is  past, 

Must  judge  by  rules  what  they  want  force  to  taste. 

I  would  a  poet,  like  a  mistress,  try. 

Not  by  her  hair,  her  hand,  her  nose,  her  eye; 

But  by  some  nameless  power,  to  give  me  joy. 

The  nymph  has  Grafton's,  Cecirs>  Churchill's 

charms, 
If  with  resistless  fires  my  soul  she  warms, 
'With  balm  upon  her  lips,  and  raptures  in  her  arms. 
Such  is  thy  genius,  and  such  art  is  thine. 
Some  secret  magic  works  in  every  line; 
We  judge  not,  but  we  feel  the  power  divine. 
Where  all  is  just,  is  beauteous,  and  is  fair, 
Distinctions  vanish  of  peculiar  air. 
IjDst  in  our  pleasure,  we  erjoy  in  you 
Ijucretius,  Horace,  Sheffield,  Mpntague. 


And  yet  *tis  thooght,  some  critics  in  this  town. 
By  rules  to  all,  but  to  themselves,  unknown. 
Will  damn  thy  verse,  and  justify  their  own. 
Why  let  them  damn :  were  it  not  wondrous  hard 
Facetious  Mirmil'  and  the  city  bard. 
So  near  ally 'd  in  learning,  wit,  and  skill, 
Should  not  have  leave  to  ju^ge,  as  well  as  kill  ? 
Nay,  let  them  write;  let  them  their  forces  join. 
And  hope  the  motley  piece  may  rival  thine. 
Safely  despise  their  malice,  and  their  toil. 
Which  vulgar  ears  alone  will  reach,  and  will  defile* 
Be  it  thy  generous  pride  to  please  the  best. 
Whose  judgment,  an^  whose  friendship,  is  a  test. 
With  learned  Hans  thy  healing  cares  be  join'd; 
Search  thoughtful  Katclifie  to  his  inmost  mind  j 
Unite,  restore  your  arts,  and  save  mankind: 
Whilst  all  the  busy  Mirmils  of  the  town 
£nvy  oar  health,  and  pine  away  their  own. 
Whene'er  thou  would'st  a  tempting  Muse  engage. 
Judicious  Walsh  can  best  direct  her  rage. 
To  Somers  and  to  Dorset  too  submit. 
And  let  their  stamp  immortalise  thy  wit. 
Consenting  Phcebus  bows,  if  they  approve. 
And  ranks  thee  with  the  foremost  bards  above. 
Whilst  these  of  right  the  deathless  laurel  send. 
Be  it  my  humble  business  to  commend 
The  fiuthful,  honest  man,  and  the  well-natur'd 
friend, 

Cbr.  Codrinoton. 


TO  MY  FRIEND  DR.  GARTH, 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  THB  DISPBNBART. 

To  praise  your  healing  art  would  be  in  vain; 
The  health  you  give,  prevents  the  poet's  pen. 
Sufficiently  coofirm'd  is  your  renown. 
And  I  but  fill  the  chorus  of  the  town* 
That  let  me  wave,  and  only  now  admire 
The  dazzling  rays  of  your  poetic  fire: 
Which  its  diffiisive  virtue  does  dispense. 
In  flowing  verse,  and  elevated  sense. 

The  town,  which  long  has  swallow'd  foolish 
verse, 
Which  poetasters  every  where  rehearse. 
Will  mend  their  judgment  now,  refine  their  taste, 
And  gather  up  th'  applause  they  threw  in  waste. 
The  play-house  shan't  encourage  false  fEublime, 
Abortive  thoughts,  with  decoration-rhyme. 

The  satire  of  vile  scribblers  shall  appear 
On  none,  except  upon  themselves,  severe : 
While  yours  contemns  the  gall  of  vulgar  spite; 
And  when  you  seem  to  smile  the  most,  you  bite. 

TlIO.  CH£LK. 

'  Dr.  Gibbons. 
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VERSES  TO  DR.  GARTH. 


TO  MY  FRIEND, 

VPON  THE  DUPBITBABT. 

As  when  the  people  of  the  northern  zone 
Find  the  approach  of  the  reToWiog  Sun, 
Pleas'd  and  reviT'd,  they  9fie  the  new-^rn  li|ht, 
And  dread  no  more  eternity  of  night: 

Thus  we,  who  lately,  as  of  summer's  heat. 
Have  felt  a  dearth  of  poetry  and  wit. 
Once  fear'd,  Apollo  would  return  no  more 
From  warmer  climes  to  an  ungrateful  shove. 
But  you,  the  favourite  of  the  tuneful  Nine, 
Have  made  the  God  in  his  full  lustre  shine  j 
Our  night  have  chang'd  into  a  glorious  day  ;   • 
And  reach'd  perfection  in  your  first  essay. 
So  the  young  eagle,  that  his  force  would  try. 
Faces  the  Sun,  and  towen  it  to  the  sky. 


.  Others  proceed  to  art  by  slow  degieei, 
Awkward  at  first,  at  length  they  feintly  please; 
And  still,  whate'er  their  first  efforts  prodooe, 
Tis  an  abortive,  or  an  infimt  Mnse: 
Whilst  yours,  like  Pallas,  from  the  head  of  Jove, 
Steps  out  fblUgrown,  with  noblest  pace  to  move. 
What  ancient  poets  to  their  subjects  owe. 
Is  here  inverted,  and  this  owes  to  yon: 
You  found  it  little,  but  have  made  it  great. 
They  could  describe,  but  you  alone  create. 
>    Now  let  your  Muse  rise  with  expanded  wiiqp^ 
To  sing  the  fate  of  empires  and  of  kinp; 
Great  William's  victories  shell  next  rehearse, 
And  raise  a  trophy  of  immortal  vene: 
Thus  to  your  art  proportion  the  design. 
And  mighty  things  with  mighty  numbers  join, 
A  se^od  Nttnur,  or  a  future  Boyne. 

ILBuyoBT. 
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SIR  SAMUEL  GARTH. 


THE  DISPENSARY, 

-  A  POEM   IN  SIX   CAMTOl. 

ft^ffanc  veniam  pfthmupte  danuuque  vkistinL 

UoR.  de  Arte  Poet 

CANTO  t. 

Si^kAK,  Goddess!  since  tis  thou  that  best  canst 
How  ancient  leagnes  to  modern  discord  fell ;     [tell, 
And  why  physicians  wens  so  cautious  grown 
Of  others'  lives,  and  larish  of  their  own ; 
How  by  a  journey  to  th>  Elysian  plain 
Peaee  triamph'd,  and  old  Time  returned  again. 

Not  for  firom  that  most  celebrated  place, 
Where  angry*  Justice  shows  her  awM  face; 
Whoe  little  yiDains  must  submit  to  fate, 
That  great  ones  may  eiyoy  the  world  in  state;  10 
There  stands  a  dome*,  majestic  to  the  sight. 
And  sumptuous  arches  bear  its  oval  height; 
A  golden  globe,  pla^d  high  with  artftil  skill. 
Seems,  to  the  disUnt  sight,  a  gilded  pill: 
This  pile  was,  by  the  pious  patron's  aim, 
RaisM  for  a  use  as  noble  as  its  frame; 
Kor  did  the  leam*d  society  decline 
The  propagation  of  that  great  design; 
In  all  her  mazes,  Nature's  face  they  vicw'd. 
And-,  as  she  disappeared,  their  search  pursued.  SO 
Wrapt  in  the  shade  of  night  the  goddess  lies. 
Yet  to  the  leam'd  unveils  her  dark  disguise, 
But  shuns  the  gross  access  of  vulgar  eyes. 

Now  she  unfolds  the  £sint  and  dawnmg  strife 
Of  infoat  atoms  kindlhig  into  life; 
How  ductile  matter  new  meanders  takes, 
And  slender  trains  of  twisting  fibres  makes; 
And  bow  the  viscous  seeks  a  closer  tone. 
By  just  degress  to  harden  into  bone; 
While  the  more  loose  flow  from  the  vital  urn,    30 
And  in  foil  tides  of  purple  streams  return ; 
How  lambent  flames  from  life's  bright  lamps  arise, 
And  dart  in  emanations  through  the  eyes ; 
How  from  each  sluice  a  gentle  torrent  pours. 
To  slake  a  feverish  heat  with  ambient  powers; 
Wbeoce  their  mechanic  powers  the  spirits  ciaim; 
How  great  their  force,  how  delicate  their  frame; 
How  the  same  nerves  are  fasbion'd  to  sustain 
Tbft  greatest  pleasure  and  the  greatest  pain; 

^  TARIATION9. 

Ver.  19.  they  still  pursued. 

Tbey  find  her  Rubious  now,  and  then  as  plain. 
Here  she  »s  too  sparing;  there  profusely  vain. 
;  Old  Bailey.         *  C<dlege  of  Pby siciahs. 


Why  bilious  juice  a  golden  light  puts  out  4f 

And  floods  of  chyle  iu  silver  currents  run; 
How  the  dim  speck  of  entity  began 
T' extend  its  recent  form,  and  stretch  to  man; 
To  how  minute  an  origin  we  owe 
Young  Ammon,  Cesar,  and  the  gireat  Nassau; 
Why  paler  looks  impetuous  rage  prochiim. 
And  why  chill  virgins  redden  into  flame; 
Why  envy  ofi^  transfomis  with  wan  disguise. 
And  why  gay  mirth  sits  smiling  in  the  eyes; 
All  ice  why  Lucrece ;  or  Sempronia,  fire;         50 
Why  Scarsdale  rages  to  survive  desire;  •- 
When  Milo*s  vigour  at  th'  Olympic 's  shown, 
Whence  tropes  to  Finch,  or  impudence  to  Stoane; 
How  matter,  by  the  vary'd  shape  of  pores,    • 
Or  idiots  frames,  or  solemn  senators. 

Hence  'tis  we  wait  the  wondrous  cause  to  find. 
How  body  acts  upon  impassive  mind; 
How  fumes  of  wine  the  thinking  part  can  fire. 
Past  hopes  revive,  and  present  joys  inspire; 
Why  our  complexions  oft  our  soul  declare,        60 
And  bow  the  passions  in  the  feature  are; 
How  touch  and  harmony  arise  between 
Corporeal  figure,  and  a  form  unseen; 
How  quick  their  faculties  the  limbs  fulfil, 
And  act  at  every  summons  of  the  will; 
With  mighty  truths,  mysterious  to  descry, 
Which  in  the  womb  of  distant  causes  lie. 

But  now  no  grand  inquiries  are  descry'd, 
Mean  faction  reigns  where  knowledge  should  pre- 
side. 
Feuds  are  incre^B'd,  and  Icsming  laid  aside.      70 
Thus  synods  oft  concern  for  faith  conceal. 
And  for  important  nothings  show  a  zeal : 
The  drooping  sciences  neglected  pine. 
And  Paean's  beams  with  fading  lustre  shine. 
No  readers  here  with  hectic  looks  are  found. 
Nor  eyes  in  rheum,  through  midnight-watching, 
The  lonely  edifice  in  sweats  complains   [drown'd; 
That  nothing  there  but  sullen  silence  reigns. 

This  place,  so  fit  for  undisturbM  repose. 
The  god  of  Sloth  for  his  asylum  chose,  80 

Upon  a  couch  of  down  in  these  abodes, 
lupine  with  folded  arms  he  thoughtless  nods; 
Indulging  dreams  his  godhead  lull  to  ease. 
With  murmurs  of  soft  rills,  and  whispering  trees: 
The  poppy  and  each  numbing  plant  dispense 
Their  drowsy  virtue,  and  dull  indolence; 

VAfUATIOllS. 

Ver.  53.  Why  Atticus  polite,  Brutus  severe. 
Why  Methwin  muddy,  Montague  why  clear. 
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No  passions  interrupt  his  tiaf  raign, 

No  proUems  puzzle  his  lethargic  brain; 

But  dark  oblivion  guards  his  peaceful  bed, 

And  lazy  fogs  hang  lingering  o'er  his  haad.        90 

As  at  full  length  the  pamper'd  monarch  lay. 
Battening  in  ease,  and  slumbering  life  away; 
A  spiteful  noise  his  do#ny  chains  unties. 
Hastes  forwmrd,  and  increases  as  it  flies. 

First,  some  io  cleave  the  stubborn  '  flint  en- 
Till,  ucg*d  by  blows,  it  spaiUes  into  rage :    [gage, 
Some  temper  lute,  some  spacious  venels  more; 
These  furnaces  erect,  and  those  Approve; 
Here  phials  in  nice  discipline  are  set. 
There  gallipots  are  rang'd  in  alphabet  100 

In  this  place,  magazines  of  pills  you  spyi     . 
In  that,  like  forage,  herbs  in  bundles  lie; 
While  lifted  pestles,  brandish'd  in  the  air. 
Descend  in  peals,  and  civil  wars  declare. 
Tioud   strokes,  With  pounding  s|>ide,  the  fabric 
And  aromiltic  clouds  in  spires  Ascend.  [rend. 

So  when  the  Cyclops  o'er  their  anvils  sweat. 
And  swcUinj?  sinews  echoing  blows  repeat; 
From  the  vojcanos  gross  eruptions  rise. 
And  curling  sheets  of  smoke  obscure  the  skies.  1 10 

The  slumbering  god,  amaz*d  at  this  new  din. 
Thrice  strove  tp  rise,  and  thrice  sank  down  again. 
Listless  he  stretch'd,  and  gaping  mbbM  his  eyes, 
Then  falterM  thus  betwixt  half  Words  and  sighs: 

'*  How  impotent  a  deity  am  I ! 
With  godhead  bom,  but  curs'd,  that  cannot  die ! 
Through  my  indulgence,  mortals  hourly  share 
A  grateful  negligence,  and  ease  from  care. 
LuIlM  in  my  arms,  how  long  have  I  withheld 
The  northern  monarchs  from  the  dusty  field!   180 
How  I  have  kept  the  British  fleet  at  ease, 
From  tempting  the  rough  dangers  of  the  seas  I 
Hib^mia  owns  the  mildness  of  my  oeign. 
And  my  divinity 's  ador'd  in  Spain. 
I  swains  to  sylvan  solitudes  convey, 
Where,  stretchM  on  mossy  beds,  they  waste  away 
In  gentle  joys  the  night,  in  vows  the  day. 
Whot  marks  of  wondrous  clemency  I  Ve  shown. 
Some  re^-ereiid  worthies  of  the  gown  can  own : 
Triumphant  plenty,  with  a  cheerfiil  grace,        130 
Bosks  in  their  eyes,  and  sparkles  in  thdr  hce. 
How  sleek  their*  looks,  how  goodly  is  their  mien. 
When  big  they  strut  behind  a  double  chin ! 
Each  fkculty  in  blandishments  they  lull. 
Aspiring  to  be  venerably  dull; 
No  learned  debates  molest  their  downy  trance^ 
Or  discompose  their  pompous  ignorance ; 
But,  undisturb'd,  they  loiter  life  away. 
So  wither  green,  and  blossom  in  decay; 
Ooep  sunk  in  down,  they^  by  my  gentle  care,  140 
Avoid  th*  inckmenries  of  morning  air, 
And   leave   to  tattcr'd*  crape  the   drudgery  of 
prnyer. 

"  Trim  J  was  civil,  and  not  void  of  sense. 
Had  humour,  and  a  courteous  confidence : 
So  spruce  he  moves,  so  gracefully  he  cocks, 
The  hallow'd  rt)sc  declares  him  orthodox : 
He  pass'd  his  easy  hours,  instead  of  prayer, 
In  madrigals,  and  pliillysing  the  fair ; 
Constant  at  feasts,  and  each  decorum  knew, 
And,  soon  as  the  dessert  appear'd,  withdrew ;  150 
Always  obliging,  and  without  offence, 
And  fency'd,  for  his  gay  impertmence. 

*  The  building  of  the  Dispensary. 

♦  See  Boileau's  Lutrin.       "   5  Pr.  Attcrbury. 


Bnt  Me  how  ill-mistaken  parts  fdeeead) 

He  threw  off  my  dominion,  and  would  vend; 

Engaged  in  dontrorersy,  wrenj^ed  well; 

In  convocation  language  could  ezc^; 

In  volumes  prov'd  the  church  withoat  dcfinoe. 

By  nothing  guarded  but  by  Providence  ; 

How  grace  and  moderation  dtsagxee ; 

And  violence  advances  charity.  160 

Thus  writ  till  none  would  read,  becoming  soon 

A  wretched  scribbler,  cf  a  rare  buffoon* 

^  Mankind  niy  fbnd  prof^ious  power  has  try*<d, 
Too  oft  to  own,  too  much  to  be  deny  *d. 
And  all  I  ask  are  shades  and  silent  bowers. 
To  pass  in  soft  fbrgetfiibiess  my  hours. 
Oft  have  my  fears  some  distant  villa  chose. 
O'er  their  quietus  where  &t  judges  dose. 
And  lull  their  cough  and  conscience  to  vepose: 
Or,  if  some  cloister's  refuge  1  im^^Ioiev  ItO 

Where  holy  drones  o'erdsring  tapers  soore. 
The  peals  of  ^NassM's  aims  these  eyos  unclose. 
Mine  he  molests,  to  give  the  world  reposes 
That  ease  I  ofier  with  contempt  he  ties. 
His  couch  a  trench,  his  canopy  the  skies. 
Nor  climes  nor  seasons  his  resolves  control, 
Th'  equator  has  no  heat,  no  ice  the  pole. 
With  arms  resistless  o'er  the  globe  he  flies. 
And  leaves  to  Jove  th^  empire  of  the  skies." 

But,  as  the  stothful  God  to  yawn  begun,     ISO 
He  shook  off  the  dull  mist,  and  thus  went  on : 

"  Twos  in  this  reverend  dome  1  sought  repose^ 
These  walls  were  that  asylum  I  had  chose. 
Here  have  I  rul'd  long  undistutb'd  with  broils. 
And  laughed  at  heroes,  and  their^glorious  toils. 
My  apnals  are  in  mouldy  mildews  wrought. 
With  easy  insignificance  of  thought. 
But  now  some  busy,  enterpriung  brain 
Invents  new  &ncies  to  renew  my  pain. 
And  labours  to  dissolve  my  easy  reigni*' 

With  that,  the  god  his  darling  phantom  calls, 
And  from  his  faltering  lips  this  mcsssge  falls: 

'<  Since  mortals  will  dispute  my  power,  TU  try 
Who  has  the  greatest  empireu  th^  or  L 
Find  Envy  out,  some  prince  s  codrt  attendr 
Most  likely  there  you  11  n^t  the  fiMDiakM  fiend; 

VARIATIONS. 

Ver.  170^  Sometimes  among  the  Caspian  difis  1 

creep. 
Where  solitary  bats  and  swallows  sleep; 
Or,  if  some  cloister's  refuge  I  implore. 
Where  holy  drones  o'er  dying  tapers  snore« 
Still  Nassau^s  arms  a  soft  repose  deny. 
Keep  me  awake,  and  follow  where  1  fly* 

Since  be  has  bless*d  the  weary  world  with  pcMCt, 
And  with  a  nod  has  bid  Bellona  cease; 
1  sought  the  covert  of  some  peacdul  cell. 
Where  silent  shades  in  hannless  raptures  dwell; 
That  rest  might  past  tranquillity  restore. 
And  mortal  never  intenupt  me  mon^ 

Ver.  183.  Nought  underneath  this  roof  bnt  damps 

are  found. 
Nought  heard  but  drowsy  beetles  bnzting  round. 
Spread  cobwebs  hide  the  walls,  and  dust  the  Awffh 
And  midnight  silence  guards  the  noisdess  doors. 

Ver.  196.  Or  in  cabals,  or  camps,  or  at  the  bar. 
Or  where  in  poets  pennySess  confer. 
Or  in  the  seoate-house  at  WffStwimtm 

*  See  Boileau*8  Lutrin. 
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Or  wliere  doll  critics  authoflf  iate  fdietell; 
Or  where  stale  maids,  or  meiigre  cutiuchs,  dw^ll; 
Tell  the  hleak  lury  what  new  projects  reign 
Among  the  homicides  of  Warwiekritne;         SOO 
And  what  th*  event,  unless  she  straight  inclines 
To  Mast  their  hqpes,  and  baffle  their  designs." 
More  he  had  4>oke,  hut  sudden  itapours  rise, 
And  with  their  silken  cords  tie  down  his  9jea* 


CAKTO  IL 

S60N  as  the  ereniBg  TeiPd  the  mountftlns  heads. 
And  y^inds  lay  hnsh'd  in  suhtornmett)  beds; 
Whilst  sickening  flowers  drink  op  the  silver  dew, 
And  beaux  ipr  some  Assembly  dress  Anew ; 
The   city  saints   to   prayers   and    play-house 
The  rich  ta dinner,  and  the  poor  to  rest:   [haste; 
Th>  officioils  phantom  then  prepar'd  with  care 
To  slide  on  tender  pinions  thrmigh  the  liir. 
Oft  be  attempts  the  summit  ef  n  rock, 
And  oft  the  hollow  of  some  blasted  oak)  10 

At  length  approaching  where  bleak  Enry  lay; 
The  hissing  of  her  snakes  proelaim'd  the  way. 

Beneath  the  gloomy  covert  of  an  yew> 
That  taints  the  gifass  with  sickly  sweats  of  deW; 
Vo  rerdant  beauty  entertittas  tbie  sight, 
But  baneful  hemlock,  and  cold  aconite; 
In  a  dark  grot  the  bsdefiil  haggard  lay. 
Breathing  black  vengeance,  and  infectiag  dfty* 
But  how  deform'd,  and  worn  with  spiteftd  woes. 
When  Accius  has  applaute,  Dorsennus  shows.  SO 
The  cheeriiil  blood  her  aeslgre  chedu  forsook^ 
And  basilisks  Sfette  brooding  in  her  lookt 
A  bald  and  bloated  toad-stool  raised  her  head; 
The  plumes  of  boding  ravens  were  her  bed: 
From  her  chapp'd  nostrils  scalding  torrents  M, 
AndLber  sunk  eyes  boU  o'er  in  floods  of  gall. 
Vdlcanes  labour  thus  with  inward  pains. 
While  seas  of  melted  ore  lay  Waste  the  plainSi 

Around  the  Bend  in  hideous  order  sate, 
l^Sool  bawling  tnfomy,  and  bold  Bebate ;  80 

Oruff  Piscontent,  through  tgoorabce  misled, 
And  clamorous  Faction  at  her  party's  bead ; 
Restless  Sedition  still  dissemUiog  hwr. 
And  sly  Hypocrisy  with  pious  teer. 

Glottting  with  sullen  spite  the  fbry  shook 
JBer  clotted  locks,  and  blasted  With  each  look ; 
Then  tore  with  canker'd  teeth  the  pregnant  scrollsi 
Where  Fame  the  acts  of  demigods  enrols ;  * 

And,  as  the  rent-records  \h  pieces  fA\, 
Each  scrap  did  some  immortal  action  teOt         40 

This  8how*d,  how  flx'd  as  fate  Torquatns  stood. 
That,  the  flim'd  passage  of  the  Oranic  flood  ; 
The  Julian  eagles,  here,  their  wings  display, 
Afid  there,  like  setting  stars,  the  Decii  ley; 
'fbis  does  Camillns  as  a  god  extols 
That  polnU  at  Manlius  in  the  Cku\UA ; 
How  Cocles  did  the  Tiher's  surges  btave, 
flbw  Curtius  ptuag'd  into  the  gaping  grave* 
Great  Cyrus,  here,  the  Medes  and  Persians  join, 
And,  there,  th'  immortal  battle  of  the  Boyne.  50 

.  As  the  light  messenger  the  liiry  spy'd. 
Awhile  his  curdling  blood  forgot  to  glide : 
Confusion  on  his  ftunting  vitals  hung. 
And  Altering  accents  fluttered  on  his  tongue : 
At  leofth,  assuming  courage,  he  conveyed 
His  errand,  then  he  shrunk  into  a  shade. 

The  hag  lay  long  revolving  what  might  be 
The  blest  event  of  such  au  embassy : 

VOfc.  IX.  \ 


A3S 

Then  b|a2ons  in  dread  smiles  her  hideotis form; 

So  lightning  gilds  the  unrelenting  storm.  60 

Thus  she— <<  Mankind  are  blest,  they  riot  still 

Unbounded  in  exorbitance  of  ilL 

By  devastation  the  rough  warrior  gains. 

And  farmers  &tten  most  when  famine  reigns ; 

For  sickly  seasons  the  physicians  wait, 

And  politicians  thrive  in  broils  of  state ; 

The  Im'cr  's  easy  when  the  fatr»one  sighs^ 

And  gods  subsist  not  but  by  sacrifice. 

"  Each  other  being  some  indulgence  knows : 
Few  nre  my  joys,  btit  infinite  my  woes.  *tQ 

My  present  pain  Britannia's  genius  wills^ 
And  thus  the  Fates  record  my  future  ills. 

**  A  heroine  shall  Albion's  sceptre  bear,  [prayer* 
With  arms  shall  Vanquish  Earth,  and  Heaven  with 
She  on  the  worid  her  clemency  shall  shower. 
And  only  to  preserve  exert  her  power* 
Tyrants  riiall  then  their  impious  aims  foibear. 
And  Blenheim's  thunder  more  than  ^tna*s  fear. 

'*  Since  by  no  arts  I  therefore  can  defeat 
The  happy  enterprises  of  the  great,  80 

IMl  calmly  stoop  to  more  inferior  things. 
And  try  if  ray  lov'd  snskes  have  teeth  or  stings.'* 

She  said;  and  straight  /Shritl  Colon's^  peison 
In  morals  loose,  but  most  precise  in  look,   [took^ 
Black-friars'  ennals  lately  pleas*d  to  tali 
Him  warden  of  Apothecaries-hall ; 
And,  when  so  dignify'd,  did  not  forbear 
That  operation  which  the  leam'd  declare 
Gives  colics  ease,  and  makes  the  ladies  faiic* 
in  trifling  show  his  tinsel  talent  lies;  90 

And  form  the  want  of  intellects  suppli^. 
In  aspect  grand  and  goodly  he  appears, 
Rctw'd  Us  patriar<*h8  in  primeval  years. 
Hourly  his  leam'd  impertinence  affords 
A  barren  superfluity  of  words; 
The  patienf  s  ears  remorseless  he  assails, 
Murders  with  jargon  where  his  medicine  fails. 

VAttAtlOilS. 

Ver.  60.  Hien  she: «  Alas !  how  loilg  In  tain  have  t 

AimHi  at  these  noble  ills  the  Fates  deny? 

Witbla  this  isle  fbr  ever  must  I  find 

Disasters  to  distract  my  restless  mind? 

Good  Tenison's  cetosthrt  piety 

At  last  has  rais'd  him  to  the  siCred  see« 

Somen  doeeidckeiting  equity  restore. 

And  helpless  orphkns  are  oppress^  no  more* 

Pembroke  to  Britain  endless  blessings  brings* 

He  spoke;  and  Peace  clapp'd  her  triumphant 

wingSt 
Great  Ormond  shines  illttstriously  bright 
With  blaces  of  hereditary  right 
The  noble  ardour  of  a  royal  sire 
Inspires  the  generous  bre«st  of  Devonshire. 
And  Macclesfield  is  active  to  defiend 
His  Country  with  ^e  seal  he  loves  his  friends 
Like  Leda*s  mdiant  sons  divinely  clear, 
Portland  aUd  Jersey  deck*d  in  rays  appear, 
To  gild  by  turns  the  Gallic  hemispheipe. 
Worth  in  distress  is  raised  by  Montague; 
Augustiis  listens  If  Mecenas  sue; 
And  Vernon's  vigilance  no  slumber  takes, 
Whilst  fhction  peeps  abroad,  and  anarchy  awakes." 

Ver.  95.    In  haste  he  strides  along*  to  recompense 
The  want  of  business  with  iU  vain  preteuct^ 


*Lee,  ai>j»pothecta*y. 
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GMITH'S  POEMS. 


The  fiiiy  thus  astiumng  ColOD'f  grace. 
So  sloD^  ber  arms,  so  shuffled  in  ber  pace. 
Onward  she  boiitens  to  the  fani'd  abodes,         100 
Wfiere  Horoticope  '  invokes  th*  infernal  gods; 
And  reach'd  the  ttian&ion  where  the  vidgar  run. 
For  ruin  throng,  and  pay  to  be  undone. 
This  visionary  various  projects  tries. 
And  knows  that  to  be  rich  is  to  be  wisei 
By  useful  observations  be  can  tell 
The  sacred  charms  that  in  true  sterling  dwell; 
How  gold  makes  a  patrician  of  a  slavtt, 
A  ^warf  an  Atlas,  a  Thersites  brave. 
It  cancels  all  dcfectx,  and  in  their  place  1 10 

Finds  sense  in  Ikownlow,  charms  in  lady  Grace; 
It  guides  the  funcy,  and  directs  the  mind; 
No  bankrupt  ever  found  a  fair-one  kind. 
So  truly  Horoscope  its  virtues  knows. 
To  ibis  lov'd  idol  His,  alone,  he  bows; 
And  fancies  such  bright  heraldry  can  prove. 
The  viie  plebeian  but  the  third  from  Jove. 

Long  has  he  been  of  that  amphibiotit  fry, 
Bold  to  prescribe,  and  busy  to  apply., 
fiis  shop  the  gazing  vulgar's  eyes  employs      ISO 
With  foreign  trinkets,  and  domestic  toys. 
Here  mummies  lay  most  reverendly  stale; 
And  there  the  tortoise  hung  her  coat  of  mail ; 
Not  far  from  some  huge  shark*s  devouring  head 
The  flying  fish  their  finny  pinions  spread; 
Aloft  in  rows  laiige  poppy  heads  were  stmiig. 
And  near,  a  scaly  alligator  hung; 
In  this  place,  drugs  in  musty  heaps  decay'd ; 
in  that,  dry'd  blad^lers  and  drawn  teeth  were  laid. 
An  inner  room  receives  the  numerous  sboals  130 
Of  such  as  pay  to  be  reputed  fools* 
Globes  stand  by  globes,  volumes  on  volumes  He, 
And  planetary  schemes  amuse  the  eye. 
The  sage,  in  velvet  chair,  here  lolls  at  ease. 
To  promise  future  health  for  present  fees; 
Then,  as  from  Vripod,  solemn  shame  reveals^ 
And  what  the  stars  know  nothing  of,  fbretels. 

One  asks  how  soon  Panthea  may  be  won. 
And  longs  to  feel  the  marriage^tters  on: 
Others,  convhic'd  by  nelancboly  proof,  HO 

Inquire  when  courteous  &tes  will  strike  them  o|r. 
Some,  by  what  means  they  may  redress  tbeir 

wrong, 
When  fathent  the  possession  keep  too  long. 
And  mme  would  know  the  issue  of  their  cause. 
And  whether  go!d  can  solder  up  its  flaws. 
Poor  pregnant  IaI-  his  advice  would  have. 
To  lose  by  art  what  fruitful  Nature  gave; 
And  Portia^  oUl  in  expectation  grown, 
laments  her  barren  curse,  and  begs  a  son : 
Whilst  Iris  his  oosmetic  wash  would  try,         150 
To  make  her  biooos  revive,  and  lovers  die. 
Some  ask  for  charms,  and  others  philtres  choose. 
To  gain  Corinna;  and  their  quartans  lose. 
Young  Hylas  botch'd  with  stains  too  foul  to 
In  cradle  here  renews  his  youthful  frame: 
Cioy'd  with  desire,  and  surfeited  with  charms, 
A  hot.  house  he  prefers  to  lulia's  arms. 
Aud  old  LucuUus  would  th'  arcaoum  prove. 
Of  kindling  in  cold  veins  the  sparks  m  lote. 

Bleak  Envy  these  dull  fiends  #ith  pleasure  sees. 
And  wonders  i^  the  senseless  mysteries*  161 

In  Colon's  voice  she  thus  calls  oat  aloud 
On  Horoscope  envirou*d  by  the  croud  : 

"  Fotbear,  forbear,  thy  vain  amusements  cease. 
Thy  woodcocks  from  tbeir  gins  awhile  relekse  i 

*  Dr.  Barnard. 


And  to  that  dire  mi^lbrtone  liitien  well. 

Which  thou  sbonld'st  fear  to  know,  or  i  to  UO. 

*Ti8  true,  thou  ever  wast  esteemed  by  me 

The  great  Alcides  of  our  company. 

When  we  with  noble  soom  resolv'd  to  ease      11^ 

Ourselves  from  all  parochial  offices; 

And  to  our  wealthier  patients  left  the  care 

And  draggled  dignity  of  scavenger; 

Such  zeal  in  that  affair  thou  didst  express. 

Nought  could  be  equal,  bbttbe  great  success. 

Now  call  to  mind  thy  generous  prowess  past. 

Be  what  thou  should'st,  by  thinking  what 

Wast: 

The  faculty  of  Warwick-lane  design. 
If  not  to  storm,  at  least  to  undermine. 
Their  gates  each  day  ten  thousand  nigiiiHcap<^ 

croud. 
And  mbrtars  utter  their  attempts  akmd.  181 

If  they  should  once  unmask  onr  mystery. 
Each  nurse,  ere  long,  would  be  as  leara*d  as  we; 
Our  art  expos'd  to  every  vulgar  eye ; 
Atid  none,  in  complaisance  to  us,  would  die. 
Whst  if  we  claim  theit  right  t'  assasnnate. 
Must  they  needs  turn  apothecaries  straight? 
Prevent  it,  gods !  all  stratagetns  iit  try. 
To  crowd  with  new  inhabitants  your  tkji 
T  is  we  who  wait  the  Destiniest*  command,      199 
To  purge  the  troubled  air,  and  weed  the  land. 
And  dare  the  college  insolently  aim 
To  equal  our  firatemity  in  fisme? 
Then  let  crabs-eyes  with  peari  for  virtue  tiy. 
Or  Higbgate-bill  with  lolty  Pindus  vie ! 
So  glow-worms  may  compare  with  l*itan*s  braiaf. 
And  Hare-court  pump  with  Aganippe's  streams. 
Our  manufiictures  now  they  meanly  sdl. 
And  their  true  value  treacherously  tell ; 
Nay,  they  discover  too,  their  spite  is  such,    fOO 
That  health,  than  crowns  more  valued,  costs  apt 

much; 
Whilst  we  must  steer  our  conduct  by  these  niles. 
To  cheat  as  tradesmen,  or  to  starve  as  fools." 

At  this  fam*d  Hontscope  tum'd  pale,  and  straight 
In  silence  tumbled  from  his  chair  of  state : 
The  crowd  in  great  confusion  sought  the  door. 
And  left  the  magus  fainting  on  the  floor; 
Whilst  in  bis  breast  the  fiiry  breathed  a  stom. 
Then  sought  her  cell,  and  re-assum'd  her  form. 
Thus  from  the  sore  although  the  insect  flies»    SIO 
It  leaves  a  bruod  of  maggots  in  disguise. 

Officious  Squirt 3  in  haste  forsook  his  shop^ 
To  succour  the  expiring  Horoscope. 
Oft  be  essayed  the  magus  to  restore. 
By  salt  of  succinum's  prevailing  powers 
Yet  still  supine  the  solid  lumber  lay. 
An  image  of  scarce-animated  clay; 
Till  Fates,  indulgent  when  disasters  call. 
By  Squirt^s  nice  hand  apply^d  a  urinal* 
The  wight  no  sooner  d*d  the  stream  receive,    230 
But  rouz*d,  and  blessM  the  stale  restorative. 
The  springs  of  life  their  former  .vigour  feelf 
:  Such  zeal  he  had  lor  that  vile  utensih 
So  when  the  great  Pelides  Thetis  Ibiand, 
He  knew  the  sea-weed  scent,  and  th*  axuit  god- 
dess own*d. 

VAmiATioiri. 

Ver.  209.   Whilst  we,  at  our  espeaae,  imst  per- 
severe. 
And  for  another  woiM,  be  niinM  here. 

^Df.  Baniard%  ifOMm* 
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CANTO  111. 
All  nigbt  the  sage  in  pensive  tumults  lay,         * 
Complaining  of  the  slow  approach  of  day ; 
Oft  turn'd  him  round,  and  strove  to  think  no  more 
Of  what  shrill  Colon  said  the  day  before. 
Cowslips  and  poppies  o'er  his  eyes  be  spread, 
And  Salmon's  works  he  laid  beneath  his  head. 
But  those  blest«'d  Qpiates  stiU  in  vain  he  tries. 
Steep's  gentle  image  his  embraces  flies: 
Tumoltuous  caines  lay  rolling  in  his  breast. 
And  thus  bis  anxious  thoughts  the  sage  exprest  10 

*  Oft  has  this  planet  roli'd  around  the  Sun, 
Since  to  consult  the  skies  1  first  begun  : 
Such  my  applause,  so  mighty  my  success, 
Some  granted  my  predictions  more  than  guess. 
But,  doubtful  as  I  am,  I  '11  entertain 
This  faith,  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  gain. 
Fiir  the  duH  world  must  honour  pay  to  those. 
Who  on  their  understanding  most  impose. 
First  man  creates,  and  then  he  fears  the  elf; 
Thus  others  V:he&t  him  not,  but  he  himself;      20 
He  lotbes,  the  substance,  and  he  loves  the  show ; 
You'll  ne'er  convince  a  fool,  himself  is  sO: 
He  hates  realities,  and  hogs  the  cheat, 
And  still  the  only  pleasure's  the  deceit 
So  meteors  flatter  with  a  daz2ling  dye, 
Which  no  existence  has,  but  in  the  eye. 
As  distant  prospects  please  us«  but  when  niear 
We  find  but  desert  rocks  and  fleeting  air; 
From  stratagem  to  stcatag^m  we  run. 
And  he  knows  most,  who  latest  is  undone.  30 

**  Mankind  one  day  serehe  and  tree  appealr; 
The  next,  they're  cloudy,  sullen,  and  severe: 
New  passions  new  opinions  still  excite ; 
And  what  they  like  at  noon  they  leave  at  night. 
They  gain  with  labour  what  they  quit  with  ease; 
And  health,  for  want  of  change,  becomes  disease. 
Religion's  bright  authority  they  dare^ 
A  nd  yet  are  slaves  to  superstitious  fdsr. 
They  counsel  others^  biit  themselves  deceive; 
And  though  they  'rb  cozen'd  still,  they  still  believe. 

"  So  false  their  censure,  fickle  their  esteem,  41 
This  hour  they  worship,  and  the  next  blaspheme. 

*•  Shall  I  tiien,  who  with  penetrating  sight 
Inspect  the  springs  that  guide  each  appetite; 
Who  with  unfathom'd  searches  hourly  pietce 
The  dark  recesses  of  the  universe; 
Be  aw'd,  if  puny  emmets  would  oppress; 
Or  fear  their  foryj  or  their  name  caress  ? 
If  all  the  fiends  that  in  low  darkness  reign 
Be  not  the  fictions  of. a  sickly  brain,  SO 

That  prospect,  the  Dispensary  they  call. 
Before  the  Moon  can  blunt  her  horns,  shall  fall." 

With  that,  a  glance  fh)m  mild  Aurora's  eyes 
ShooU  through  the  crystal  kingdoms  of  the  sktes. 
The  savage  kind  in  forests  cease  td  roam, 
And  sots,  o'ercharg'd  with  nauseous  loads,  reel 
home;  [P»'r. 

I>rams,  trumpets,  hautboys,  wake  the  slumbering 
Whilst  bridegroom  sighs^  and  thinks  the  b^ide  less 
fair;  [spread, 

Ught's  cheerful  smiles  o'er  th'  azure  waste  are 
And  Miss  from  inns  of  court  bolts  out  unpaid;  fK) 
The  sage,  transported  at  th*  approaching  hour. 
Imperiously  thrice  thuader'd  on  the  floor; 
Officious  Squirt  that  moment  had  access. 
His  trust  was  ffreat,  his  vigilance  no  les!^ 
Xo  him  thus  Horoscope :  ^ 

"  My  kind  companion  in  this  dire  afl&ir, 
tVhich  is  more  light,  jsince  you  as&uuie  a  ^are ; 


Fly  with  what  haste  you  us*d  to  do  of  old. 
When  clyster  was  in  danger  to  be  cold ;  ' 

With  expedition  on  the  beadle  call,  70 

To  summon  all  the  company  to  th'  Hall.'* 

Away  the  friendly  coadjutor  flies. 
Swift  as  firom  phial  steams  of  harts-hom  rise. 
The  magus  in  the  interim  mumbles  o'ei* 
Vile  terms  of  art  to  some  infernal  power, 
And  draws  mysterious  circles  on  the  floor. 
But  from  the  gloomy  vault  no  glaring  spright 
Ascends,  to  blast  the  tender  bloom  of  light. 
No  mystic  soundsiirom  Hell's  detested  womb 
In  dusky  exhalations  upwards  t;ome.  80 

And  now  to  raise  an  altar  he  decrees. 
To  that  devouring  harpy  call'd  Disease : 
Then  flowers  in  canisteri  he  hastes*  to  bring. 
The  wither'd  product  of  a  blighted  spring; 
With  cold  solanum  from  the  Pontic  shore. 
The  roots  of  mandmke  and  block  b^llebdfe; 
The  griper  Senna,  and  thb  pdker  rtie, 
The  sweetener  sassafras,  are  added  too  * 
And  on  the  Structure  neat  be  hea^  a  load 
Of  Bulphdr,  turpentine,  and  mastic  wood  J       90 
Qums,  fossils  too,  the  pyramids  increas'd^ 
A  mummy  nextj  once  monarch  of  the  east; 
Then  froin  the  compter  he  takes  down  the  file; 
And  with  prescriptions  lights  the  solemn  pile. 
Feebly  the  flames  oh  clumsy  wings  aspire,  ' 
And  smothering  fogs  of  smoke  benight  the  fire. 
With  sorit)w  he  beheld  the  sad  poirtent. 
Then  to  the  hag  these  orlsonS  h"e  sfent: 

"Diseibei  thou  evef  mdst  plpopitioris  power,  . 
Whose  kiild  indulgence  we  discerii  each  hour '.  1 66 
Thou  well  canst  bdast  thy  numerous  j^igree. 
Begot  by  Slotk,  maintain'd  by  Luxtlry. 
In  gilded  palabes  tHy  prowess  reighs. 
But  flies  th.>  humbie  sheds  of  cottage  swains. 
To  you  9uch  might  and  erifenrif  belong. 
You  nip  the  blooming,  and  unnerve  the  strong. 
The  purple  conqueror  in  chains  you  bind. 
And  are  to  us  your  vassals  only  kind. 
"  If,  in  return,  all  diligence  we  pay 
To  fix  your  empire,  and  confirm  your  sway,    1 10 
Far  as  th^  weekly-bills  can  nfttch  around. 
From  Kent-street  end,  to  fam'd  St  Giles's  pound; 
Behold  this  poor  libation  with  a  smile. 
And  let  auspicious  light  break  through  the  pile." 

He  spoke;  and  on  the  pyramid  he  laid 
Bay-leaves  and  vipers-Hearts,  and  thus  he  said: 
"  As  these  consume  in  this  mysterioUs  fire. 
So  let  the  curs'd  Dispensary  expire! 
And  as  those  crackle  in  the  flamed,  and  die. 
So  let  its  vessels  burst;  and  glassed  fly !"  190 

But  a  sinister  cricket  straight  was  heard; 
The  altar  fell,  the  offering  disap|iear^. 
As  the  fam'd  wight  the  omen  did  regret. 
Squirt  brought  the  news  the  company  was  met. 
Nigh  where   Fleet.ditch  descends   in    sabl# 
streams. 
To  wash  his  sooty  Naiads  in  the  ThaiQes; 
There  stiUnds  a  stnM:ture  on  a  rising  hill;    , 
Where  Tyros  Uke  their  freedom  out  to  kill, 
^me  pictures  in  these  dreadfUl  shariiblA  tell, 
How,  by  tbiB  Delian  god,  the  Python  ffell J        ISO 
And  how  Medea  did  the  philtre  b^ew; 
That  could  lAwfison's  veins  youdg  force  renew; 

VARIATIffNi*  \. 

Ver.  101.    Thou  that  would'st  lay  whole  stateaand 

regions  wast^; 
Sodner  than  we,  thy  cormomats,  should  hsU 
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How  mouiufbl  Mynr1»  for  her  crimef  Appears, 
A  ad  heals  hysteric  matrons  tti)1  with  tears; 
How  Mentha  and  Althea,  nymphi  no  mora. 
Revive  in  sacre<i  plants,  and  health  restore; 
How  sanguine  swains  their  amoroos  bonn  repent, 
When  pleasure's  past,  and  pains  are  permanent; 
And  how  frail  nymphs  oft,  hy  abortion,  aim 
To  lose  a  substance,  to  preserve  a  name.  140 

Soon  as  each  member  in  his  rank  was  plac*d« 
The  asi«mbly  Diaseona  ^  thus  addreiv'd: 

"  My  kind  confederates,  if  my  poor  intent. 
As  't  is^  sincere,  had  been  but  prevalent, 
We  here  had  met  on  some  more  saife  design. 
And  on  no  other  business  but  to  dine; 
The  faculty  had  still  nuintain'd  their  sway^ 
And  interest  then  had  bid  us  but  obey; 
This  only  emulation  we  had  known,  140 

Who  best  could  fill  hVs  purse,  and  thin  the  town. 
But  now  from  ^tbering  clouds  destruction  pours, 
^Vhich  ruins  with  mad  rage  our  halcyon  hours: 
Mists  from  black  jealonsies  the  tempests  fbrm. 
Whilst  late  divisions  reinforce  the  storm*. 
Know,  when  these  feuds,  like  those  at  law,  were 

past, 
The  winners  will  be  losers  at  the  last 
Like  heroes  in  sea-fights  we  seek  renown; 
To  fire  some  hostile  ship,  we  bum  our  own. 
Whoe'er  throws  dust  against  the  wind,  descries 
He  throws  it,  in  effect,  but  in  his  eyes.  160 

That  juggler  which  another's  sleight  will  show, 
But  teaches  how  the  world  his  own  may  know. 

"  Thrice  happy  were  those  golden  days  of  old, 
When  dear  as  Burgundy,  ptisans  were  sold ; 
When  patients  chose  to  die  with  better  wilt. 
Than  breathe,  and  pay  th'  apothecary's  bill : 
And,  cheaper  than  for  oor  assistance  call. 
Might  go  io  Aix  or  Bourbon,  spring  and  faXU 
Then  priests  increas*d,  and  piety  decay'd, 
Chttrchmen  the  church's  purity  betray'd. 
Their  lives  and  doctrine  slaves  and  atheists  madei 
The  laws  were  but  the  hireling  judge's  sense; 
Juries  were  sway'd  by  venal  evidence. 
Pools  were  promoted  to  the  council-board. 
Tools  to  the  bench,  and  bullies  to  the  swurd« 
Pensions  in  private  were  the  senate's  aim; 
And  patriots  for  a  place  abandon'd  fame. 

'*  But  now  DO  influencing  art  remains. 
For  Someis  has  the  seal,  and  Nassau  reigns. 
A  nd  we,  in  spite  of  our  resolves,  must  bow,      1 80 
And  suffer  by  a  refoiiuation  too. 
For  now  late  jars  our  practices  detect, 
Ami  niinef,1rhen  once  discovered,  lose  effect. 
Dissensions,  like  small  streams,  are  first  begun, 
S<-arce  seen  tbey  rise,  but  gather  as  they  run: 
So  lines  that  from  their  parallel  decline, 
More  they  proceed,  the  more  they  still  disjoin. 

▼ARUTIONt. 

Ver.  1 82,  "  But  now  late  jars  our  practices  defect, 
For  mines,  when  once  diMoverM,  lose  th'  efiect. 
I)is«ensionv,  like  small  streams,  are  first  begun, 
-   Scarce  seen  they  rise,  but  gather  as  they  run. 
So  lines  that  from  their  parallel  decline, 
More  they  advance,  the  more  they  still  disjoin. 
'T  ii»  therefore  my  advice,  in  haste  we  send. 
And  beg  tbc  fiiculty  to  be  our  friend." 
As  he  revolvmg  stood  to  sav  the  rest. 
Rough  Colocynthns  thus  his  rage  ezprest. 

>  Qilstorp,  an  apothecary* 


'T  is  theief^«^  my  advice,  io  baste  we  aesMi, 
And  beg  the  fhculty  to  be  oor  friend; 
Send  swaims  of  patients,  and  oar  qnairelt  tmL 
So  awful  beadles,  if  the  vagrant  treaty  191 

Straight  torn  faflfultar,  and  their  fraoes  quit. 
In  vain  we  but  contend,  that  planet's  power 
Those  vapours  can  disperse  it  lais^  befoicu'' 

As  he  prepared  the  mischief  to  recite. 
Keen  Coloeynthiis  >  paus'd,  and  fbaffl'd  wHli  spite. 
Sour  ferments  on  his  shining  snifrMDe  s«im» 
Work  np  the  froth,  and  bobble  o'er  the  brim: 
Not  beauties  fret  so  moch  if  freckles  cosne. 
Or  nose  sbonld  redden  in  thedrawiqgufoom;   200 
Or  lovers  that  mistake  th'  appointed  btomr^ 
Or  in  the  lucky  minute  want  the  pow«r. 

Thus  he-—'*  Thou  seandal  of  great  Pcaa^  ait. 
At  thy  approsoh  the  springs  of  Nature  atart. 
The  nerves  onbraces  nay,  at  the  sight  of  thee, 
A  scntch  turns  oancer,  itch  a  leprosy. 
Could'st  thou  propose,  that  we,  ^e  frieddaof  Ftt«s, 
Who  fill  churchyards,  and  who  unpe<4|>le  states. 
Who  baffle  Mature,  and  dispoae  of  livcto,  209 

Whilst  Russel^  as  we  please,  or  starves  or  tbrircs, 
Should  e'er  submit  to  their  despotic  wil). 
Who  out  of  consolation  scarce  can  kiU? 
The  towering  Alps  shall  aoonerstidL  to  Tales, 
And  leedies,  in  odr  glasses,  awell  to  whales; 
Or  Norwich  trade  hi  instiuments  of  steel. 
And  Birmingham  in  sChfia  and  dmsseta  deal ! 
Allejrs  at  Wapping  fiiraish  ua  new  mode?, 
And  Monmoutb-street,   Versatlks  with  ridiog- 

hoods! 
The  sick  to  th*  Hundreds  in  pale  throi^  repair, 
And  change  the  Gmrei*pits  for  Kentish  air!    tSO 
Our  properties  most  on  our  anus  depend  ; 
T  is  next  to  oooqner,  bravely  to  dcfioid. 
'T  is  to  the  vulgar  death  too  harah  appesnv; 
The  ill  we  lael  is  only  in  onr  fears. 

**  To  die,  is  landing  on  aome  silent  shore. 
Where  billows  never  break,  nor  tempcalaraar: 
Ere  well  we  feel  the  fHendly  stroke,  *  tia  «*er. 
The  wise  through  thouglit  th'  iaaults  of  death  defy; 
The  fools,  through  blest  insensibility. 
'T is  what  the  guilty  itar^  the  pioua  cnnre;     £10 
Sought  by  the  wnetoh,  and  vanqnish'dhy  the  bnv«. 
It  eases  lovers,  sets  Iha  captive  finee; 
And,  though  a  tyrant,  offers  liberty. 

**  Sound  but  to  arms,  the  fiie  ahall  aoon  ceafeis 
Our  force  incieases,  as  onr  fhnda  grow  less ; 
And  what  requii^d  aooh  industry  to  raiae» 
We  'II  scatter  into  nothing  as  we  ple«»e. 
Thus  they  Ml  acknowledf  e,  to  *iM>im**t 
Shows  no  less  wohdnms  power  than  to  cMate. 
We  'II  raise  onr  nomerooa  oohevta,  nnd  oppose 
The  feeble  fbrces  of  onr  pigmy  foes;  2i  1 

Legions  of  <|nachB  ahall  join  ua  on  the  iilace. 
From  great  Kirteus  down  to  doctor  Case. 
Though  such  vile  rubbish  sink,  yet  we  shall  rise; 
Directors  still  secure  the  greatest  price. 
Such  poor  aiipporu  serve  only  like  natay; 
The  tree  onee  fix'd,  iu  rest  is  torn  away. 

'<  So  patriots,  in  time  of  peace  aikd  eas^ 
Forget  the  fhry  of  the  late  disease : 
On  dangers  paat  serenely  think  no  more,         S50 
And  curse  thsAand  that  heal'd  the  wound  hehn. 

**  Arm  therefbra,  gaUant  friends,  't  is  hoHoar'f 
Or  let  us  boldly  fight,  orbnvely  W!"         [ctli; 

'  Dar#,  an  apothecary. 

*  A  celBbcatnd  undertaker  of  i«Bera]& 
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To  tiiifl  the  tetami  geem'd  to  give  ami«at, 
Stuch  Hk*d  the  war,  but  dretded  mteb  th'  event. 
>t  length,  tfae  growing  differenee  to  compote, 
nVro  brothen,  nam*d  Asonridef  4,  srote. 
Botb  hlid  the  volubility  of  tongne. 
Id  nMnning  feist,  but  in  opinion  strong* 
To  speak,  they  both  assumM  a  like  pretence;  2$0 
The  elder  gain*d  hit  juftpre-eminenoer 

Thus  he :  •  'Tis  true;  when  privilege  and  fight 
Are  onoe  invaded,  hononr  bids  ns  fight 
But  ere  we  onee  engage  in  honour's  cause. 
First  know  what  honour  is, and  whence  it  was. 

"  Soom'd  by  the  base,  'tis  courted  by  the  bmve, 
The  heea^  tyrant,  and  the  coward's  slave; 
Bom  in  tfae  noisy  camp,  it  lives  on  air, 
And  both  exists  by  hope  and  by  despair  ; 
Aogry  whene'er  a  moment's  ease  we  gain,      970 
And  reooocU'd  at  our  returns  of  pain. 
It  lir^  when  iy  death's  arms  the  hero  lies: 
But  when  his  safety  he  consults,  it  dies. 
Bigoted  to  this  idol,  we  diaoiafan 
Best,  liealth,and  ease,  for  nothing  hot  a  name. 

**  Then  let  ns,  lo  tfae  field  before  we  move* 
Know,  if  the  gods  oor  enterprise  approve. 
Suppose  th'  unthinking  feculty  unveil 
What  we,  throc^  wiser  conduct,  would  oonoed : 
Is  t  reason  we  should  quarrel  with  the  glass    S80 
That  shows  the  monstrous  features  of  our  lace? 
Or  grant  some  grave  pretenders  have  of  late 
Thought  it  an  innovation  to  create ; 
Soon  they  'II  repent  what,  rashly  they  begun ; 
Though  projects  please,  projectors  are  undone. 
All  nOvehies  must  this  success  expect. 
When  good,  onrenvy;  and  when  bad,  neglect; 
If  reason  could  direct,  ere  now  each  gate 
Had  bom  some  trophy  of  triumphal  state ; 
Temples  had  tbld  how  Greece  and  Belgia  owe  290 
Troy  and  Namur  to  Jove  and  to  Nassau. 

"  Then,  since  no  veneration  is  allow'd. 
Or  to  the  real,  or  th*  appearing  good ; 
The  ppojeet  that  we  vainly  apprefasnd 
Must,  as  it  blindly  rose,  as  vilely  end* 
Some  members  of  the  fiKulty  there  are. 
Who  interest  prudently  to  oaths  prefer. 
Our  fKendship  with  feign'd  anrs  theypooily  oonrt, 
And  boast,  theirpotsticsare  our  support: 
Them  weHI  consult  about  this  enterprise*        300 
And  boldly  execute  what  they  advise.** 

Bat  fl-om  below,  while  such  resolves  they  took, 
{^ome  Aomm  Puhninans  the  febric  shook. 
The  champions,  denoted  jat  the  cmek,  retreat, 
Betrard  their  safety,  and  tbeirrage  foiget 

So  when  at  Bathos  Earth's  big  offering  st^ve 
To  scale  the  skies,  and  wage  a  war  with  Jove; 
SkK>n  as  the  nss  of  old  Silenus  bray*d. 
The  tranhNng  rebels  in  confusion  fledi 
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Not  fer  from  that  frequented  theatre, 
Where  wandering  punkc  each  night  at  fire  repair; 
Where  porple  emperors  in  buskins  tread. 
And  rule  imaginary  worWs  for  bread ; 

VARUTtOMa* 

Ter.  888.     If  things  of  u<e  were  valued,  there  had 


Sbme  workhouse  where  the  Monument  is  seen. 
4  The  Pearcc^,  apothecarieik 


Where  Bentley  \  by  old  writers,  wealthy  grew. 

And  Briscoe  *  lately  was  uudone  by  new; 

There  triumphs  a  physician  of  renown. 

To  none,  botsuch  as  rust  in  health,  unknown. 

None  e'er  was  plac'd  more  fiUy,  to  impart 

His  kno\vn  experience,  and  bit  healing  art.       10 

When  Buigess  deafens  all  the  listening  press 

With  peals  of  most  seraphic  emptiness ; 

Or  when  mysterious  Freeman  mounts  on  high. 

To  preach  his  parish  to  a  lethargy  ; 

This  .£scu1apius  waits  hard  by,  to  ease 

The  martyrs  of  such  Cl^ristian  cruelties. 

Long  has  this  darling  quarter  of  the  town. 
For  lewdness,  wit,  and  gallantry,  been  known* 
All  sorts  meet  here,  of  whatsoe'er  degree. 
To  blend  and  justle  into  harmony.  26 

The  critids  each  adventurous  author  scan. 
And  praise  or  censure  as  they  like  the  man. 
The  weeds  of  writings  for  the  flowers  they  cult; 
So  nicely  tasteless,  so  correctly  dull ! 
The  politicians  of  Parnassus  prate, 
And  poets  canvass  the  afi^rs  of  state ; 
The  ciU  ne*er  talk  of  trade  and  stock,  but  tell 
How  Virgil  writ,  how  bravely  Tbmus  fell. 
The  couutry-dames  drive  to  Hippolito's, 
First  find  a  spark,  and  after  lose  a  nose.  SO 

The  lawyer  for  Iac*d  coat  the  robe  does  quit. 
He  grows  a  madman,  and  then  turns  a  wit. 
And  in  th'  cloister  pensive  Strephon  waits. 
Till  doe's  hackney  comes,  and  then  retreats ; 
And  if  th'  ungenerous  nymph  a  shaft  lets  fly. 
More  fetally  than  from  a  sparkling  eye, 
Mirmillo  ^  that  fam'd  Opifer,  is  nigh. 

The  trading  tribe  oft,  thither  throng  to  dine. 
And  want  of  elbow-room  supply  in  wine. 
Cloy'd  with  variety,  they  surfeit  there,  40 

Whilst  the  wan  patients  on  thin  gruel  faro. 
*Twas  here  the  champions  of  the  party  met. 
Of  their  heroic  enterprise  to  treat. 
Bach  hero  a  tremendous  air  put  on. 
And  stem  Mimyllo  in  these  words  begun : 

"  'Tis  with  concern,  my  friends,  1  meet  yon  here; 
No  grievance  you  can  know,  but  I  must  share. 
'Tis  plain,  my  interest  you  've  advanCd  so  long. 
Each  fee,  though  1  was  mute,  would  find  a  tongue. 
And,  inretnm,  though  1  have  strove  to  rend      50 
Those  statutes,  which  on  oath  I  should  defend; 
Such  arts  are  trifles  to  a  generous  mind : 
Great  services,  as  great  returns  should  find. 
And  you  'II  perceive,  this  hand,  when  glory  calls. 
Can  brandish  arms  as  wdl  as  urinals. 

"  Oxford  and  all  her  passing-^lls  can  tell. 
By  this  right-arm  what  mighty  numbers  fell. 
Whilst  others  meanly  ask'd  whole  menths  to  slay, 
I  oft  dispatchVl  the  patient  in  a  day : 
With  pen.  in  hand  1  pushM  to  that  degree,        60 
I  scarce  had  left  a  wretch  to  give  a  fee. 
Somp  fell  by  laudanum,  and  some  by  steel. 
And  death  in  nmbush  lay  in  every  pill, 
For,  save  or  slay,  this  privilege  we  claim, 
T^boiisrh  credit  suffers,  the  reward^s  the  same. 

**  What  though  th«  art  of  healing  w*  pretend. 
He  that  designs  it  least,  is  most  a  friend. 
Into  the  right  we  err,  and  must  confess 
To  oversights  we  often  owe  success.  ^ 
Thus  Bessus  got  the  battle  in  the  pWy ;  70 

His  glorious  coMTardice  restor'd  the  day. 

^  Two  booksellers. 
SDr.  Gibbons.. 
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So  the  fiuD'd  Grecian  piece  ow*d  its  desert 
To  chance,  and  not  the  labour*d  strokes  9f  art. 

**  Physicians,  if  they're  wise,  should  never  think 
Of  any  arms  but  such  as  pen  and  ink : 
But  th*  enemy,  at  their  expense,  shall  find 
When  honour  caHc  I'll  secern  to  stay  b^ind." 

He  said  and  sealM  th'  engagement  with  a  kiss. 
Which  was  returned  by  younger  Ascaris  ^; 
Who  thus  advanced :  **  Each  wortl.  Sir,  you  impart. 
Has  something  kiUing  in  ft,  like  your  art  80 

How  much  we  to  your  boundless  friendship  owe. 
Our  files  can  speak,  and  your  prescriptions  show. 
Yonr  ink  descends  In  such  excessive  showers, 
Tis  plain,  you  can  regard  no  health  but  ours. 
Whilst  poor  pretenders  puzzle  o'er  a  case, 
Ypu  byt  appear,  and  give  the  coup  de  grace. 
O  tbat  near  Xanthus'  banks  you  bad  but  dwelt, 
When  Ilium  first  Achaian  ftiry  felt  I 
Tl)e  homed  river  then  had  curs'd  in  vain    [slain: 
Young  Pelens'  arm,  that  chok'd  his  stream  with 
No  trophies  yon  haid  left  for  Greeks  to  raise ;    9 1 
Their  ten  years  toil,  you'd  finish'd  in  ten  Jays. 
Fate  smiles  on  your  attempts ;  and,  when  you  list. 
In  vain  the  cowards  fly,  or  brave  resist. 
Then  let  us  arm,  we  need  not  fear  success ; 
No  1abonr>  are  too  hard  for  Hercules. 
Our  military  ensigns  we'll  display ; 
Conquest  pursues,  where  courage  leads  the  way.*' 

Tb  this  design  shrill  2nerpo  \  did  agree, 
A  zealous  member  of  the  faculty ;  100 

His  sire's  pretended  pious  steps  he  treads. 
And  where  the  doctor  fails,  the  saint  succeeds. 
A  conventicle  flesh'd  his  greener  years. 
And  his  fbll  age  the  righteous  rancour  shares. 
Thus  boys  hatch  game-qrgs  under  birds  of  prey, 
To  make  the  fowl  more  nirious  for  the  (ray. 

Slow  Caruss  next  discover'd  his  intent. 
With  painfbl  pauses  muttering  what  he  meant 
His  sparks  of  life,  in  spite  of  drugs,  retreat. 
So  cold,  that  only  calentures  can  heat  1 10 

Jn  his  chill  veins  the  sluggish  puddle  flows. 
And  loads  with  lazy  fogs  his  sable  brows. 
Legions  of  lunatics  about  him  press; 
His  province  is,  lost  reason  to  redress. 
So  when  perfumes  their  fragrant  scent  give  o'er, 
Nought  can  their  odour,  like  a  jakes,  restore. 
When  for  advice  the  vulgar  throng,  he's  found 
With  lumber  of  vile  books  beseigtl  around. 
The  gazing  throQg  acknowledge  their  surprise. 
And,  deaf  to  reason,  still  consult  their  eyes.     120 
Well  he  perceives,  the  world  will  often  6nd, 
To  catch  the  eye  is  to  convince  the  mind. 
Thus  a  weak  state  by  wise  distrust  inclines 
To  numerous  stores,  and  strength  in  ma^azinesi. 
So  fools  are  always  most  profuse  of  words. 
And  cowards  never  fail  of  longest  swords. 
Abandon'd  authors  here  a  refuge  meet. 
And  fropi  the  world  to  dust  and  worms  retreat 
Here  dregs  and  sediment  of  auctions  reign, 
llefuse  of  fairs,  and  gleanings  of  Duck-lane.     180 
And  up  these  walls  much  Gothic  lumber  climbs. 
With  Swiss  philosophy,  and  Rhunic  rhymes. 
Hither,  retriev'd  from  cooks  and  grocers,  come 
Mede's  works  entire,  and  endless  reams  of  Blome. 
Where  would  the  long  neglected  Collins  fly. 
If  bounteous  Cams  should  refuse  to  buy  > 
But  each  vjlc  sciibbler's  bappy  on  this  score : 
He'll  find  some  Carus  still  to  read  him  o'er. 

*  Mr.  Parrot    ♦  Dr.  Howe.    5  Dr.  Tyson. 


Nor  must  we  the  obseqniot^s  Umbra    np^x^ 
Who  soft  by  niture,  yet  declared  for  war.         1411 
But,  wbe«  some  rival  power  invades  a  rigbt. 
Flies  set  op  f^es,  and  turtles  turtles  fight 
Else  courteous  Umbra  to  the  last  had  been 
Demurely  meek,  insipidly  serene. 
With  hidi,  the  present  still  some  virtues  bave; 
The  vain  are  sprightly ;  and  the  sti^id  grave; 
The  slothful,  negligent;  the  foppish,  neat; 
The  lewd  are  airy ;  and  the  sly,  discreet; 
A  wren,  an  eagle ;  a  baboois  a  beau  ; 
CoH^  ,  a  Lycuigus;  and  a  Phocion,  Rowe«.    150 

Heroic  ardour  now  th'  assembly  warms, 
Rach  combatant  breathes  nothing  but  alanna. 
For  future  glory  while  the  scheme  is  laid, 
Fam'd  Horoscope  thus  offers  to  dissuade : 

<*  Since  of  each  enterpri^  ^'  events  unknowi^ 
We'll  quit  the  sword,  and  hearken  to  the  gowa. 
Nigh  Jives  Vagellius',  one  reputed  long 
For  strength  of  lungs,  and  pliancy  pf  tongue. 
For  fees,  to  any  form  he  moulds  a  cause. 
The  worst  has  merits,  and  the  besfh^  Av^  ^^ 
Five  guineas  make  a  criminal  to-day ; 
And  ten  to  morrow  wipe  the  stain  away. 
Whatever  he  affirms  is  undeny'd, 
Milo's  the  letcher,  Clodius  th'  homicide; 
Cato  pernicious,  Cataline  a  saint 
Orford  suspected,  Duncomb  innocent 
To  law  then,  friends,  for  •th  by  Fate  decreed, 
Vagellius,  and  our  money,  shall  succeed. 
Know,  whcA  I  fiM  invoked  disease  by  charms 
To  prove  propitious  to  our  future  aims,  I^ 

111  omens  did  the  sacrifice  at^nd. 
Nor  would  the  Sybil  from  her  grot  ascend***. 

As  Horoscope  urg'd  farther  to  be  lieav^ 
He  thus  was  interrupted  by  a  bard  * : 

**  In  vain  yoiirnugic  mysteries  you  use. 
Such  sounds  the  SibyPs  sacred  ears  abuse. 
These  line^  the  pale  divinity  shall  raise. 
Such  is  the  power  of  sound,  and  force  of  lays. 

*  Arms    meet  with  arms,  lauchions  with  £»• 
cb ions  clash,"  liO 

And  sparks  of  fire  struck  out  from  armour  fla»b. 
Thick  clouds  of  dust  contending  warriors  raise, 
^  And  hideous  war  o'er  all  the  r^on  brays. 
Some  raging  ran  with  huge  Herculean  clubs. 
Some  massy  balls  of  brass,  soipe  mighty  tubs 
Of  cinders  bore.-^ 

^.Naked  and  half-bumt  hills  with  hideous  wreck 
Affright  the  skies,  ana  fry  the  ocean's  b^ck." 

As.  he  went  rumbling  09,  the  fury,  straight 
Crawl'd  in,  her  limbs  could  soarce  support  her 

weight. 
A  ruffiil,  TQi  lier  meagre  forehead  bound,        190 
And  faintly  herfurr»d  lips  these  accents  sound : 

**  Mortal,  bow  dar'st  thou  with  such  lines  address 
My  awful  s«vit,  and  trouble  my  recess  ? 
In  Essex  marshy  hundreds  is  a  cell. 
Where  lazy  Fog<  and  drizzling  Vapours  dwell: 
Thither  raw  Damps  on  drooping  wings  repair. 
And  ^iverin?  Quartans  shake  the  sickly  air. 
There,  when  fatigu'd,  some  silent  hours  I  pass. 
And  substitute  physicians  in  my  place. 
Then  dare  not,  for' the  future,  once  rehearse    900 
The  dissonance  of  such  untuneful  verse  ; 

6  Dr.  Gould.  ^  Sir  H.  Duttcm  Colt 

«  Mr.  Anthony  Rowe.  9  Sir  Earth.  Sh^tr.  • 
"  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.*  King  Arthur,  p.  S07, 
«  King  Arthur,  p.  327.    *  Prince  Arthur,  p.  130. 
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But  in  your  lines  let  energy  be  fonml, 
.^nd  learn  to  rise  in  seme  and  sink  iti  sound. 
Harsh  wordi,  though  pertinent,  uncouth  appear; 
None  please  the  fancy,  who  oil^d  the  ear. 
In  sense  and  numbers  if  you  woulld  excel, 
Kead  Wycherlpy,  consider  Dryden  w^ll. 
In  one,  what  vi;(orous  turns  of  fancy  shine  ! 
In  th»  other.  Syrens  warble  in  each  line.  fl09 

If  Dorset^s  sprightly  Muse  but  touch  the  Isrre, 
The  Smiles  and  Graces  melt  in  soft  desire, 
^nd  little  Loves  confess  their  amorous  fire. 
The  gentle  Isis  claims  the  ivy  crown, 
To  bind  th*  immortal  brows  of  Addison. 
As  tuneful  Congreve  tries  bis  rural  strains, 
'Pma  quits  the  woods,  the  listening  Fawns  the 

^  plains; 
And  Philomel,  in  notes  like  his,  complains^ 
And  Britain,  since  Pausanias  "^  was  writ. 
Knows  Spartan  virtue,  and  Athenian  wit. 
When  Stepney  paints  the  godlike  acts  of  kings. 
Or,  what  Apollo  dictates,  Prior  sings ;  220 

The  banks  of  Rhine  a  pleasM  attention  show. 
And  silver  Sequana  forg:  ts  to  How. 

**  Such  just  ex^imples  carefully  read  o*er, 
Side  without  foUijig;  without  straining  soar. 
Oft  though  your  strokes  surprise,  you  slumld  not 
A  theme  so  mighty  for  a  virgin  Mnse.       [choose 
Long  did  Apclles  his  fara*d  piece  decline ; 
His  Alexander  was  his  last  design. 
*Tis  Montague^s  rich  vein  alone  must  prove,    2fl0 
None  but  a  Phidias  should  attempt  a  Jove." 

The  fury  paused,  till  with  a  frightful  sound 
A  rising  whirlwind  burst  tV  unhallowM  grouiid. 
Then  she—"  The  deity  wc  Fortune  call. 
Though  distant,  rules  and  influences  all. 
Straight  for  her  fovoyr  to  her  court  repair; 
Important  embassies  ask  wings  of  air." 

£ach  wondering  stood ;  but  Horoscope's  great 
soul,. 
That  dangers  ne*er  alarm,  nor  doubts  control, 
Rais'd  on  the  pinions  of  the  bounding  wind,    240 
Out-flcw  the  rack,  and  left  the  hours  behind. 

The  evening  now  with  blushes  warms  the  airj 
The  steer  resigns  the  yoke,  the  hind  his  care. 
The  clouds  above  with  golden  edgings  glow. 
And  falling  dews  refre^  the  earth  below.         245 
The  bat  with  sooty  wingsflits  through ,the  grove. 
The  rpecis  scarce  rustic,  nor  the  aspines  move, 
And  all  the  featbcr'd  folks  forbear  their  lays  of 

love. 
Through  the  transparent  region  of  the  skies, 
Swift  as  a  wish,  the  missionary  flies :  250 

With  wonder  he  surveys  the  upper  air. 
And  the  gay  gilded  meteors  sporting  there ; 
How  lamb^ot  jellies,  kindling  in  the  nicht^ 
Shoot  through  the  ether  in  a  trail  of  light ; 
How  rising  steams  in  th'  azure  fluid  blend, 
Or  fleet  in  clouds,  or  soU  in  showers  descend; 

VARIATIONS. 

After  ver.  212,  these  lines  are  omitted: 
The  Tiber  now  no  gentle  Galius  sees, 
But  smiling  Thames  enjoys  her  Normanbys. 

Ver.  332.     The  Fary  said ;  and  vanishing  from 

sight, 
Cry'd  out,  to  arms';  so  left  the  realms  of  light. 
The  combatants  to  th'  rnterprize  consent, 
Aud  the  next  day  smiVd  on  the  great  event. 
'  Pausanias,  written  by  Mr.  Norton. 


Or,  if  the  stubborn  rage  of  cold  prevail, 
In  flakes  they  fly,  or  fiUl  in  moulded  hail ; 
How  honey-dews  embalm  the  fragrant  mom. 
And  t]\e  fair  oak  with  luscious  sweets  adorn;  260 
How  heat  and  moisture  mingle  in  a  mass. 
Or  belch  in  thunder,  or  in  lightning  blaze; 
Why  nimble  corruscations  strike  the  eye. 
And  bold  tornados  bluster  in  the  sky ; 
Why  a  prolific  aura  upwards  tends. 
Ferments,  and  in  a  living  shower  descends  ; 
How  vapours  hanging  on  the  towering  bills 
In  breezes  sigh,  or  weep  in  warbling  rills; 
Whence  infant  winds  their  tenaer  pinions  try, 
And  river-gods  their  thirsty  urns  supply.         270 

The  wondering  sage  pursues  his  airy  flight. 
And  braves  the  chill  unwholesome  damps  of  night: 
He  views  the  tracts  where  luminaries  rove. 
To  settle  seasons  here,  and  fates  above; 
To  bleak  Arcturus  still  furbid  the  seas. 
The  stormy  Kids  the  weeping  Hyades  j^ 
The  shining  lyre  with  strains  attracting  more 
Heaven's  glittering  mansions  now ,  than   Hell*8 
Olad  Cassiopeia  circling  in  the  sky,  [before; 

And  each  fair  Churchill  of  the  galaxy.  2S0 

Aurora,  on  Etesion  breezes  borne, 
With  blushing  lipsbreathesoutthe  sprightly  mom: 
Each  flower  in  dew  their  short-liv»d  empire  weeps, 
AnJ  Cynthia  with  her  lov'd  Endymion  sleeps. 
As  through  the  gloom  the  magus  cuts  his  way 
imperfect  objects  tell  the  doubtful  day ; 
Dim  he  discerns  majestic  Atlas  rise. 
And  bend  beneath  the  burden  of  the  skies ; 
His  towering  brows  aloft  no  tempests  know. 
Whilst  lightning  flies,  and  thunder  rolls  bel9W.290 

Distant  from  hence  beyond  a  waste  of  plains. 
Proud  TeneriflT,  his  giant  brother,  reigns ; 
With  breathing  fire  his  pitchy  nostrils  glow, 
As'firom  his  sides  he  shakes  tlie  fleecy  snow. 
Around  this  hoaiy  prince,  from  watery  beds. 
His  subject  islamis  raise  their  verdant  headsi^ 
The  waves  so  gently  wash  each  rising  hill. 
The  land  seems  floating,  and  the  occ*an  still. 

Eternal  spring  with  smiKng  verdure  here 
Warms  the  mild  air,  and  crowns  the  youthful  year. 
From  crystal  rocks  transparent  rivulets  flow;  301 
The  tuberose  ever  breathes,  and  violets  blow; 
The  vine  undressM  her  swelling  clusters  bears. 
The  labouring  htpd  the  meHow  olive  cheers ; 
Blossoms  and  fruit  at  once  the  citron  shows. 
And,  as  she  pays,  discovers  still  she  owes. 
Tlie  orange  to  her  sun  her  pride  displays. 
And  gilds  her  fragrant  apples^ with  his  rays. 
No  blasts  e*er  discompose  the  peaceful  sky. 
The  springs  but  murmur,  and  the  winds  but  sigh. 
The  tuneful  swans  on  gliding,  rivers  float,       [319 
And  warbling  dirges  die  on  every  note. 
Where  Flora  treads,  her  zephyr  garlands  flings, 
Andscatters  odours  from  his  purple  wings  ;fgrove« 
Whilst  birds  from  vooJbine  bowers  and  jasmine 
Chant  their  glad  nuptials,  and  unenvyM  loves. 
Mild  seasons,  rising; hills,  and  silent  dales, 
Cool  grottos,  silver  bri>oks,  and  flowery  vales, 
Groves  flll'd  with  balmy  shmbs,  in  pomp  appear. 
And  scent  with  gales  of  sweet «« the  circling  ycar.320 
These  happy  isles,  where  c  ndloss  pleasures  wait. 
Are  styrd  by  tuneful  bards — tlie  Fortunate. 
On  high,  where  no  hoarsf  winds  nor  clouds  resort. 
The  hoodwinkM  gnd.less  keeps  her  partial  court* 
Upon  a  wheel  of  amethyst  she  sits. 
Gives  and  resume  s,  and  smiles  and  frowns  by  fits. 
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GARTH'S  POEMS.. 


In  this  stUl  labyrinth,  around  her  lie 

Spells,  philters,  globeg,  and  schemes  of  palmistry; 

A  sieil  in  this  hand  the  gipsy  bears, 

In  th'  other  a  prophetic  sieve  and  sheers.         330 

The  dame,  by  divination,  knew  that  soon 
The  magus  would  ap))ear««and  then  b^^n : 
"  Hail  sacred  seer!  thy  embassy  1  know: 
Wars  must  ensue,  the  Fates  wiir  have  it  so. 
Dread  feats  shall  follow,  and  disasters  great, 
l^ills  chai|;«  on  pills,  and  bolus  bolus  mei't : 
Both  sides  shall  conquer,  and  yet  both  shall  fail ;  * 
The  mortar  now,  and  then  the  urinal. 

**  To  thee  alone  my  influence  I  owe; 
Where  Nature  has  denyM,  my  favours  flow,    S40 
'T  is  1  that  give,  so  mighty  is  my  power, 
Faith  to  the  Jew,  complexion  to  the  Moor. 
I  am  the  wretch's  wish,  the  rook's  pretence. 
The  sluggard's  ca^e,  the  coxcoipb's  providence^ 
Sir  Scrape*qui11,  once  a  supple  smilmg  slave. 
Looks  lofty  now,  and  insolently  grave ; 
Buildsi  settles,  purchases,  and  has  each  liour 
Caps  from  the  rich,  and  rursesfrom  the  poor* 
^padiUio,  that  at  table  serv'd  of  late, 
prinks  rich  tockay  himself,  and  cates  in  plate  j  3^0 
Has  levees,  villas,  mistresses  in  ^tore. 
And  own^  the  racers  which  he  nibbM  before. 

"  Souls  htavenly  bom  my  foithless  boons  defy ; 
The  brave  is  to  himself  a  deit|r. 
Though  blest  Astrea's  gone,  some  soil  remains 
Where  Fortune  is  the  slave,  and  Merit  reigns, 

•*  The  Tiber  boasts  his  Julian  progeny, 
Thames  his  Nassau,  the  Nile  his  Ptolemy* 
Iberia,  yet  for  future  sway  design'd. 
Shall,  for  a  Hesse,  a  greater  Mordaunt  find.    360 
Thus  Ariadne  in  proud  triumph  rode ; 
She  lost  a  hero,  and  she  found  a  god.** 


CANTO  V. 


Whkn  the  still  Night,  with  peaceful   poppies 

crown*d, 
Had^spread  her  s^ady  pinions  o'er 'the  ground ; 
And  slumbering  chiefs  of  painted  triumphs  dr^m. 
While  groves  and  streams  are  the   suft  virgin's 
The  surges  gently  dash  agaipst  the  shore,  [theme; 
Flock's  quit  the  plains,  and  galley^laves  the  oar; 
Sleep  shakes  its  downy  wings  o*er  mortal  eyes  ; 
MarmiUo  is  the  only  wretch  it  flies; 
He  iinds  no  respite  from  his  anxious  grief; 
Then  seeks  from  this  soliloquy  rf  lief.  10 

*•  Loi>g  have  I  reign'd  unrival'd  in  the  town. 

Oppressed  with  fees,  and  deafen'd  with  renown. 
"  None  e'er  couW  die  with  due  solemnity. 

Unless  his  passport  first  was  sii?n'd  by  me. 

^1  y  arbitrary  bounty's  undeny'd  ; 

I  give  reversions,  and  for  heirs  provide. 

None  could  the  tedious  nuptial  state  support, 

But  I,  to  make  it  easy,  make  it  short. 

I  set  the  discontented  matruns  free. 

And  ransom  husbands  from  captivity.  30 

Shall  one  of  such  importance  then  engage 

1u  noisy  riot  and  in  civil  rage  ? 

No :  I  *11  endeavour  straight  a  peace,  and  su 

Preserve  my  character  and  person  to^.** 

ButDiscord,  that  still  haunts  with  hideousmien 

Those  dire  abodes  where  Hjrmen  once  hath  been, 

O'erheard  Mtrmillo's  anguish :  then  begun 

In  peevish  accents  to  express  her  own  : 
*'  Have  J  so  often  banxsh'd  la2y  peace 

Ftom  her  dark  solitude,  and  lov'd  recess?         30 


Have  I  made  South. and  Sheriabk  4iH|f^M^ 

And  puzzle  j^ruth  with  learnVl  obtcBrity? 

And  dpes  the  ftjthlul  Fei|;0tQn  ptokn 

His  airdour  still  for  animositks } 

Have  I,  Britwspia's  saSs^  to  eiisiiie» 

Expos'd  iier  naked  to  be  aMMtteciife  ? 

Have  I  ma4t  parties  opposite^  lUiitB* 

In  monstrous  ieagues  ai  amtcabls  spite. 

To  curse  tiieir  conotry,  wliii«t  the  eomnoB  etf 

Is  freedom;  but  their  aim  t]bea»iiiittiy  ?  40 

And  shall  a  dastard's  cmraiHi«e  prevent 

The  war,  so  long  1  've  M>oar*d  to  fotneot } 

No,  'tis  resolv'd,  he  either  shall  oomply. 

Of  I  *ll  renounce  my  wan  divuiity.'* 

With  that,  the  hag  appfoach>dMimiiIlo^*b«i» 
And,  taking  Suerpo^s  meagre  shape,  sbe  said: 

*<  At  noon  oC  night  4  hasten,  to  dispol 
Those  tumults  in  your  pensive  boaosn  dwell. 
I  dreamt  but  now  |  heavd  your  heaving  &%!»• 
Kay,  saw  the  tears  debating  in  your  eyoa»        50 

0  that  t  were  but  adieam  !  b«t  tbresta  1  find 
Lour  in  your  looks,  and  rankle  in  yoor  miad. 
Speak,  whence  it  is  this  late  disordar  flows. 
That  shakes  your  soal  and  tronh^  ye«ir  repose 
Mistakes  in  practice  acaroeeoiildgive  yottpeia; 
Too  well  yon  know  the  dead  will  ne'er  covplttik 

**  What  looks  discover,  sgid  tbe  boauoade. 
Would  be  a  fruitiest  industry  to  bide. 
My  safety  first  I  must  consolt,  and  then 

1  *11  senre  our  sofibring  party  with  my  pen.**     €0 

"All  should,"  reply'd  the  hag,  -  tbeir  taknt 
The  most  attempting  oft  the  least  discern,  [lean; 
Let  Peterborough  speakt  ^nd  Vanbmgh  write. 
Soft  Aeon  court,  and  rough  Csecinna  figiit :  ^ 
Such  must  succeed ;  but  when  th*  enfrrate  aim 
Beyond  their  force,  they  still  contend  for  shao^ 
Had  Coldbatch  printed  noUiing  of  hia  own» 
He  had  not  been  the  SaSM  of  the  town. 
Asses  and  owls,  unseen,  Uieir  kind  betmy. 
If  these  attempt  to  hoot,  or  those  to  bray.        '*^ 
Had  Wesley  never  aintfd  in  vene  to  please. 
We  had  not  rank'd  him  with  our  Ogiibys. 
Still  censures  will  on  dull  prstendera^^  ; 
A  Cudrus  should  expect  a  JuvenaL 
111  lines,  butlikeillpaintinga.areallow'd. 
To  set  off,  and  to  recommend  the  good. 
So  diamondi^take  a  lustre  from  their  foil ; 
And  to  a  Bentley  't  is  we  owe  a  Boyle. 

"  Consider  wdl  the  talent  yon  possets.; 
To  strive  to  make  it  more,  would  makie  it  less:  80 
And  recollect  what  gratitude  is  doe. 
To  those  whose  party  you  abandon  now. 
To  thfin  you  owe  your  odd  maguiflceoce^ 
But  to  your  stafs  your  magaaine  of  sense* 
Haspt  in  a  tombril,  awkward  have  you  shin'd, 
With  one  fot  slave  before,  and  none  behind. 
Then  haste  and  join  your  tnie  intrepid  firiends* 
Success  on  vigour  and  dispatch  depoida.'* 

Labotiring  in  donbta  Mirmillo  stood ;  then  aw* 
<*  T  is  hard  to  nmlertake,  if  gain  dissuade ;     ^^ 


VARL'.TIONS. 

Ver.  87 — 104.  Originally  thus. 

But  soon  what  they  've  exalted  they  'II  discsn), 

And  set  up  .Carus  or  the  city  bard. 

Alarm'd  at  this  the  hero  courage  took. 
And  storms  of  tcrroorthreaten'd  in  his  li^ok. 
"  My  dread  resolves,"  he  cry'd  "  HI  straia^bt  pnr- 
The  fury,  satjsf3''d,  in  iimiU*s  withdrew,     [sue/ 
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KThat  fool  far  Wiiy  flnih  tarfpe  feet  would  lettrt  > 
Tea  harreito  mom  vooM  «lli  vitli  fot  give.** 

•*  True  nmnff  nqply'd  the  elf;  <«  by  choice  dtv 
dret  contiiring  pain,  and  neter  pkas'd.     [ea$*d, 
A  pment  good  thsy  4iglit,  an  absent  cbooae; 
And  what  tbey  have,  Ibr  what  they  haivi*  not,  loie. 
False  proapeets  aH  their  true  delighte  deitroy, 
Kesohr'd  to  want,  yet  lahouriag  to  enjoy. 
In  reitleaa  huniet  th<mgMetaly  they  Ihre, 
At  flobstanoe  oft  uiuuwiM,  ibr  thadowe  grieve.  100 
Children  at  toya^  Mineii  et  titles,  aim ; 
And  ia  elSact  both  eoret  but  the  same. 
Ttiia  Philip's  sob  prov^  io  nvotvitig  years  ; 
And  first  for  rattlesr  then  for  worids  shed  tears." 

The  Airy  spoke;  then  in  a  moment  flr*d 
The  hero^breast  with  tempests,  and  rettiM. 

In  boding  dicams  Mirmillo  spent  the  night. 
And  frightftil  phantoms  daBO*d  before  bis  sight, 
Till  the  pale  Pleiads  cloifd  their  eyes  vf  tight 
At  length  gay  mora  glows  in  theeastem  skies,  1 10 
The  larks  in  «aptiirestL.xMigh  the  ether'  rise. 
The  axme  mitts  scad  o*er  the  dewy  lawes, 
The  chanter  at  his  early  matins  ytiwns. 
The  amafanth  opes  its  leaves,  the  l3rs  its  beUs, 
And  Progne'her  comnlaint  of  Tereos  tells. 
As  bold  Mirmillo  the  giey  dawn  descries, 
Arm*d  cap  m  pee,  where  honour  caHs,  he  flies^ 
And  finds  the  legions  friantedat  their  post  -, 
Where  mighty  ftneipo  fill'dthe  eye  the  most 
His  arms  were  made,  if  we  may  credit  fune,   ISO 
By  M ideiber,  the  mayor  of  Biimingham. 
Of  temper  *d  stibium  the  bright  shield  was  cast, 
A  nd  yet  the  work  the  metal  fiu-  surpass'd. 
A  foliage  of  the  vulnerary  leaves,  [ceives^^ 

Gray'd  round  the  brim,  the  wondering  sight  de- 
Around  the  centre  Fkt^s  bright  trophies  lay. 
Probes,  saws»  incision-knives,  and  tools  to  slay. 
Emboat  upon  the  fiMd,  a  battle  stood 
Of  leeches  spouting  hmnorrhoidal  blood. 
The  artist  too  express^  the  solemn  state         ISO 
Of  grave  physicians  at  a  consult  met ; 
About  each  symptom  how  they  disagree, 
But  bov  unanimous  in  cas^  of  fee. 
Whilst  each  assassin  his-leam^  cotteagne  tires 
With  leamM  impertinence,  the  sick  expires. 

Beneath  this  blazing  orb  bright  Suerpo  shone. 
Himself  an  Atlas,  and  his  shield  a  moon. 
A  postal  for  his  truncheon  led  the  van. 
And  his  high  helmet  was  a  elose-stool  pan. 
His  crest  an  ibis,  brandishing  her  beak,  140 

And  winding  in  loose  folds  her  spiral  neck. 
This  when  the  young  Suerpoldes  beheld. 
His  face  in  nuns's  breast  the  boy  conceaPd; 
Hien  pcept,and  with  th'  e/Rklgenth^lm  would  play. 
And  as  the  monster  gap'd,  wtndd  shrink  away. 
Thus  sometimes  joy  prevaii'd,  and  sometimes  fear; 
And  tears  and  smiles  alternate  passions  were. 

As  iSuprpo  towering  stood  in  martial  might. 
Pacific  Cams  sparkled  on  the  right. 
An  oran  ouCang  o'er  his  shoulders  hung,  150 

His  plume  confess'd  the  capon  whence  it  sprung. 
His  motly  mail  Kcarce  ooiiM  the  hero  bear, 
Haranguing  thus  tiie  tribunes  of  the  war: 

**  Fam'd  chiefs. 
For  present  triumphs  born,  designed  for  more. 
Your  virtue  I  admire,  your  valour  more, 
ir  battle  be  resolv'd,  you  '11  find  this  hand 
Can  deal  oitt  6estiny,  and  fate  command. 
Our  foes  in  throngs  shall  hide  the  crimsbn  plain. 
And  their  Apollo  i nterpose  i ii  vai u.  ^00 


Though  gods  themselves  engage,  a  Diomed 
With  ease  could  show  a  deity  can  bleed. 

**  But  wai*s  rough  trade  should  be  by  foob  prolbst. 
The  truest  rubbish  fills  a  trench  the  best. 
Let  quinsies  throttle,  and  the  q\iartan  shake,  165 
Or  dropsies  drown,  and  gout  and  colics  rack; 
Let  sword  and  pesUlence  lay  waste,  while  we 
Wage  bloodless  wars,  and  fight  in  theory. 
Who  wants  not  merit,  needs  not  arm  for  fome ; 
The  dead  I  raise,  my  chivalry  proclaim ;         ITO 
Diseases  baffled,  and  lost  health  restored. 
In  Fame's  bright  list  my  victqries  record. 
More  lives  from  me  their  preservation  own. 
Than  lovers  lose  if  fair  Cornelia  frown.** 

"  Your  cures,  shrill  Suerpo  cry'd,  alood  you  tell. 
But  wisely  your  miscarriages  conceal. 
Zeno,  a  priest*  in  Samothrace  of  old, 
Thus  reasoned  with  Pbilopidas  the  bold : 
'  Immortal  gods  you  own,  but  think  them  blind 
To  what  concerns  the  state  of  human  kind.      180 
Either  they  hear  not,  or  regard  not  prayer; 
That  argues  want  of  power,  and  this  of  care. 
Allow  that  wisdom  infinite  must  know: 
Power  infinite  must  act'    •  I  grant  it  so.' 
Haf:te  straight  to  Neptune's  &ne ;  survey  with  aeal 
The  waUs.»  '  What  then  ?'  reply'd  the  infidel. 

•  Observe  those  numerous  throngs,  in  efiigy. 
The  gods  have  sav'd  from  the  devour  ng  sea.' 

•  'TIS  true,  their  pictures  that  escap'd  you  keep. 
But  where  are  theirs  that  perish'd  in  the  deep  ?* 

•  **  Vaunt  now  no  more  the  triumph  of  your  skilly 
But  though  unfee'd,  exert  your  arm,  and  kill. 
Our  scouts  have  leam'd  the  posture  of  the  foe; 
In  War,  surprises  surest  conduct  show." 

But  Fame,  that  neither  good  nor  bad  conceals, 
TtuLt  Pembroke's  worth,  and  Ormond*s  valour  tells; 
How  truth  in  Burnet,  how  in  Cavendish,  reigns,  ' 
Varro's  magnificence  with  Maro's  strains; 
But  how  at  church  and  bar  all  gape  and  stretch 
If  Winnington  but  plead,  or  South  or  Only  preach  • 
On  nimble  wings  to  Wanrick-lanc  repairs,      201 
And  what  the  enemy  intends,  declares.  • 
Confasion  in  each  countenance  appear'd, 
A  counciPs  call'd,  and  Stentor '  first  was  hear^  ; 
His  lahoo ring  lungs  the  thron'd ptrsetorium  rent. 
Addressing  thus  the  passive  presidtmt : 

"  Machaon  *,  whose  experience  we  adore. 
Great  as  your  matchless  merit,  is  your  power. 
At  your  approach,  the  bafilodtyrai-*  Death  [teeth. 
Breaks  his  keen  shafts,  and  grinds  his  clashing 
To  you  we  leave  the  conduct  of  the  day ;         211 
What  you  command  your  vassals  must  obey. 
If  this  dread  enterprise  you  would  decline, 
WePll  send  to  treat,  and  stifle  the  desi^. 
But,  if  my  arguments  had  force,  we'd  try 
To  humble  our  audacious  foes,  or  die : 
Our  spite,  they  'U  find,  to  their  advantage  |ea«is; 
The  end  is  good,  no  matter  for  the  means. 
So  modem  casuists  their  taUsnts  try, 
Uprightly  for  the  sake  of  truth  to  lie."  '         MO 

He  bad  not  finished,  till  th'  out-guards  descry'd 
Bright  columns  move  in  formidaiiie  pride^ 

VARIATIONS. 

Vcr.  '205. — ^True  to  extremes,  yet  to  dull  forms  a 

slave, 
He's  alwnys  dully  gar,  or  vainly  gmve. 
With  iridt<^iation,  and  a  daring  air, 
Hr  paufi'fl  awhile,  and  thus  addressed  the  chair, 
'  Dr.  Goodall.  »  Sir  Thomas  Millin^t^n. 
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SARTH'S  POEMS. 


The  pAtsing  pomp  sodatzM  from  a&r, 
It  seem'd  a  trinnipb,  rather  than  a  war.       {grew, 
"^licmgh  wiiie  the  front,  though  grost  the  phaianx 
It  lookM  less  dreadful  as  it  nearer  grew. 

The  adverse  host  for'action  straight  prepare ; 
All  eager  to  unveil  the  face  of  war.  [field, 

Their  chiefs  lace  on  their  helms,  and  ta|ie  the 
And  to  their  trustj  squire  resign  the  shield.   230 
To  paint  each  knight,  their  ardour  and  alarms, 
"Would  ask  the  Mnse  that  sung  the  frogs  in  arms* 

And  now  the  signal  summons  to  the  firay ; 
3Iock  fislchions  flash,  and  paltry  ensigns  play. 
Hieirpatrongod  his  silver  bow-«trings  twangs; 
Tough  harness  rustles,aod  bold  armour  clangs ; 
The  piercing  caustics  ply  their  spiteful  power  f 
Emetics  ranch,  and  keen  cathartics  scour; 
The  deadly  drugs  in  double  doses  fly ; 
And  pestles  peal  a  martial  symphony.  840 

Now  from  their  leveled  syrii^ies  they  pour 
The  liquid  volley  of  a  ndisstve  shower. 
Kot  storms  of  sleet,  which  o*er  the  Baltic  drive. 
Pushed  on  by  northern  gusts  such  horrour  give. 
Like  spoats  in  southern  seas  the  deluge  broke. 
And  numben  sunk  beneath  th*  impetuous  stroke. 

So  when  leviathans  dispute  the  reign 
And  uncontrol*d  dominion  of  the  main  ; 
Prom  the  rent  rocks  whole  coral  groves  are  torn, 
AimI  isles  of  sea^weed  on  the  waves  are  bom;  S50 
Such  watery  stores  from  their  spread  nostrils  ^y, 
Tis  doubtful  which  is  sea,  and  which  is  sky. 

And  now  the  staggering  braves,  led  by  despair ^ 
Advance,  and  to  return  the  charge  prepare. 
Each  seizes  for  bis  shield  a  spacious  scale. 
And  the  brask  weights  ^y  thick  as  showers  of  hail. 
Whole  heaps  of  warriors  welter  on  the  groui^i 
With  gally-pots  and  broken  phials  crown*d ; 
^Vbilst  empty  jars  the  dire  defea^  resound. 

Thus  when  some  storm  4ts  crystal  quarry  reads. 
And  Jove  in  rattling showen,  of  ice  descends;  [260 
Mount  Athos  shakies  the  forests  on  his  brow. 
Whilst  down  his  wounded  sides  fresh  tonents 

flow. 
And  leaves  and  limbs  of  trees  overspread  the' 
vale  below. 

But  now,  all  order  lost,  promiscuous  blows 
Confus*dly  fall ;  perplexM  the  battle  grows. 
From  Stentor's  ^  arm  a  massy  opiate  flies. 
And  straight  a  deadly  sleep  closM  Caru's  eyes. 
At  Colon  4  gTQit  Sertorius  buckthorn  flung,  [stung; 
Who  with  fierce  gripes,  like  those  of  death,  was 

TARIATIOVS. 

Ver.  321.    What  3tentor  offered  was  by  most  ap- 

prov'd ; 
But  several  voices  several  methods  mov'd. 
At  length  th'  adventurous  heroes  all  agree 
T*  expect  the  foe,  and  act  defensively. 
Into  the  shop  their  bold  battalions  move, 
And  what  their  chief  commands,  th^  rest  approve. 
Down  from  the  walls  they  tear  the  shelves  in  haste. 
Which  on  their  flank  for  palisades  are  plac'd ; 
And  then  behind  the  counter  rang'd  they  stand, 
Their  front  so  well  secur'd,  t'  ol)ey  command. 
^  And  now  the  scouts  the  adverse  hosts  descry. 
Blue  aprons  in  the  air  for  colours  fly: 
With  unresisted  forcp  they  uige  their  way,. 
And  find  the  foe  embattled  in  array. 


But  with  adauntkm  Md  diadamM  uum       f?t 
HurlHl  back  steel  pills,  and  hit  him  <m  the  splsea. 
Chiron  ^  attaek'd  TaHbiliius  with  «icb  miitat. 
One  pass  had  paunchM  ^  huge  hydropic  k^gkt. 
Who  straight  retwatad  to  evade  the  wm^d. 
But  io  a  flood  of  apoaea  was  drowned. 
This  Psylas*  saw,  and  Id  the  victor  said, 
*'  Thou  Shalt  not  long  survive  th*  anwieldy  dead. 
Thy  fate  shall  follow ;"  to  confirm  it*  awote. 
By  th^  image  of  Priapss,  which  he  bore :         S80 
And  rais'd  an  eagle  stone,  invokiag  lond 
On  Cynthia,  leaning  o'er  a  silver  doods 

"  Great  queen  of  nigiift,andeBpms  of  tkt  ocas, 
If  &ithfbl  to  thy  inirtiMghtMytmiei, 
If  still  observant  of  my  early  vows, 
These  hands  have  eai^d  the  moarving  matrotfi 
Dir^  this  rais^  avenging  aim  ari^t ;    [thiovs. 
So  may  loqd  cymbals  aid  thy  labonriog  HgtiL* 
He  said,  and  let  the  pottderooi  fiagneat  iy 
At  Chiron,  but  leamVI  HersMS  put  it  by.        990 

Though  the  hamnguiog  god  survey  *d  the  war, 
7*hat  day  the  Muse's  sons  were  not  bw  oare ; 
Two  friends,  adepts,  the  TrismcigiatB  by  nsme, 
Alik?  their  fieatnres,  and  alike  their  flame ; 
As  simpling  near  fiiir  Tweedeaefa  sung  by  tarn, 
The  listening  river  would  neglect  his  am. 
Tho^  lives  they  h\\'d  to  rescue  by  their  akill. 
Their  Muse  could  make  immortal  with  her  quili; 
But  leam'd  inquiries  after  natures  state 
Dissolv'd  the  league,  and  kindled  a- debate.      300 
The  one,  for  lofty  labours  fruitful  known^ 
FilPd  magazines  with  volomet  of  his  own. 
At  his  once-flivoar'd  firiend  a  tome  he  threw. 
That  from  its  birth  had  slept  unseen  till  now  ; 
Stunn*d  with  theUow,  the  batter'd  bard  retif'd. 
Sunk  down,  and  in  a  simile  exptrVL 

And  now  the  cohorts  shalpe,  the  legions  ply. 
The  yielding  flanks  conflMstfae  victory. 
Stentor,  undaunted  still,  with  noble  ra^ 
Sprung  through  tlie  battle,  3uerpo  to  engage.  310 
Fierce  was  the  onset,  the  ditpute  was  great, 
Both  could  ndt  vanquish, "neither  would  retreat; 
Each  combatant  his  adversary  mauls, 
With  hatter'd  bed^pans,  and  sUv'd  urinals. 
Co  Stentor's  crest  the  oseftilchrystal  breaks. 
And  tears  of  amber  gntter*d  down  his  cheeks : 
But  whilst  the  champion, a«<  late  rumours  tell, 
DesiprnM  a  sure  decisive  stroke,  he  fell : 
And  as  the  victor  hovering  o'er  him  stood. 
With  arms  extended,  thus  the  suppliant  sued :  StO 

"  When  honour's  lost,  't  is  a  relief  to  die ; 
Death's  but  a  sure  retreat  from  infamy. 
But,  to  the  lost  if  pity  might  be  shown. 
Reflect  on  young  duerpoides  thy  son  ; 
Then  pity  mine,  for  such  an  infant  grace 
Smiles  in  his  eyes  and  flatters  in  his  fece. 
If  be  was  near  compassion  he  'd  create. 
Or  else  lament  his  wretched  parent's  fate. 
Thine  is  the  glory,  and  the  field  is  thine  ; 
To  thee  the  lovM  Dispensary  I  resign.*  S3fl 

At  this  the  victors  own  such  extafties. 
As  Memphian  priests  if  their  Osiris  sneeze: 
Or  champions  with  Olympic  clangour  fir'd; 
Or  simpering  prudes  with  sprightly  Nanta  in.«pir*4; 
Or  Sultans  rais'd  from  dungeons  to  a  crowa ; 
Or  fasting  zealots  when  the  sermon's  done. 

Awhile  the  chief  the  deadly  stroke  decliu'd. 
And  fouud  compassion  pleading  in  his  mind. 

9  Dr.  Goodall  against  Dr.  Tyson.    «  Dr.  Birch.     >  Dr.  Gill  against  Dr.  Ridley.  ^  Dr.  ChamUrbirh 
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4M 


But  whilrt  he  riew'a  with  pity  the  dittrcs^d, 
H»  spyM  SH^DOtor  '^  writ  upon  his  breai^  340 

Tbea  tov'rda  the  skies  he  toesM  his  thieateniag 

he«i,  , 

And,  fir*d  with  more  than  mmtal  fiiry,  said: 

"  Sooner  tfaan  1  'il  from  vowVi  leYenge  desist. 
His  Holiness  shall  turn  a  Suietistj 
Janaenius  and  the  Jesuits  agree. 
The  inqoitition  wink  at  heresy, 
Warm  convocatiomi  own  the  church  secnre. 
And  more  oonsolt  her  doctrine  than  her  power.'* 

With  that  he  drew  a  lancet  in  his  rage. 
To  puncture  the  stiil  snpplicaitiag  sage.  S50 

But,  while  his  thoti^ts  that  fiital  stroke  deoree, 
Apollo  interpos*d  in  form -of  (ee. 
The  chief  great  Paean's  golden  tresses  knew, 
Ue  ovn*d  the  god,  and  his  rais'd  arm  withdrew. 

Thus  often  at  the  Temple-«taii9  we  've  seen^ 
Two  Tritoos  o€  a  rough  atUetic  mien, 
Sonrly  dispute  some  quarrel  «f  the  flood, 
Witii  kanckles  brai^'d,  and  face  besmear'd  in 

blood; 
But,  at  the  first  appearance  of  a  fare. 
Both  quit  the  fray,  and  to  their  oars  repair.     SfiO 

The  hero  so  his  enterprise  recalls. 
His  fist  uucienehes,  and  the  weapon  falls. 


CANTO  Vf. 


WniLm  the  shrill  clangour  of  the  battle  riogs. 

Auspicious  Health  appeared  on  Zephyr*^  wings  ; 

She  aeem'd  a  cherub  most  divinely  bright, 

More  soft  than  air,  more  gay  than  raoruing-Ilght. 

A  charm  she  takes  from  each  excelling  fair. 

And  borrows  Carlisle's  shape,  and  Grafton's  air. 

Her  eyes  like  Ranelagh's  their  beams  dispense. 

With  CborchiU's  bloom,  and  Berkeley's  innocence; 

On  Iris  thus  the  differing  beams  bestow 

The  dye,  that  pai  nts  the  wonders  of  her  bow  ;     10 

From  the  fair  nymph  a  voca|  music  falls. 

As  to  Machaon  thus  the  goddess  calls :     [shown, 

'*  Enough,  th'  achievement  of  your  arms  you  ve 
Tou  seek  a  triumph  you  should  blu^h  to  own. 

**  Haste  to  th'  Elysian  fields,  those  bless'd  abodes, 
Where  Harvey  sits  among  the  demi-gods. 
Consult  that  sacred  s^ge,  he  '11  soon  disclose 
Tlie  method  that  must  mollify  these  woes. 
Let  Celsus  <  for  that  enterprise  prepare, 
His  conduct  to  the  Shades  shall  be  my  care.*'    ^0 

Aghast  the  heroes  stood  dissoWd  in  fear, 
^  form  so  heavenly  bright  they  could  not  bear; 
Celsus,  alone  unmov'd,  the  sight  behdd. 
The  rpst  in  pale  confusion  left  the  field. 

So  when  the  pygmies,  marsball'd  on  the  plains, 
Wage  puny  war,  against  th*  invading  cranei|; 
The  puppeU  to  their  bodkin  spears  repair. 
And  scatter'd  feathers  flutter  in  the  air ; 
Bat,  when  the  bold  imperial  bird  of  Jove 
Stoops  on  his  sounding  pinions  from  above,        30 
^roong  the  brakes  the  fair>'  nation  crowds. 
And  the  Strimoi^ian  squadron  seeks  the  clouds. 

VARIATI0i»«. 
Ver.  342,  Faith  stand  unmovM  through  Stilling- 

fleet%  defence, 
And  Locke  for  mystery  abandon  sense. 

'Those  members  of  the  college  that  observe  a 
late  statute,  are  called  by  the  apothecaries  Sig- 
nctifr  men. 

*  Dr.  Bateman^ 


And  now  the  delegate  proparas  to  go  . 
And  view  the- wonders  of  the  realms  li^low ; 
Then  takes  amomum  for  the  golden  bough. 
Thrice  did  the  goddess  with  her  sacred  wand 
The  pavement  strike ;  and'  Htmight  at  her  com- 
The  willing  surface  opens,  and  decries       fmand 
A  deep  descent  that  leads  to  nether  skiea. 
Hygeia  to  the  silent  region  tends ;  40 

And  with  his  heavenly  guide  the  charge  descends. 
Thus  Nnrna,  when  to  haUow'd  caves  retired. 
Was  by  iEgeria  guarded  and  inspir*d. 

Within  the  chambers  of  the  gk>be  they  spy 
The  beds  where  sleeping  vegetables  lie. 
Till  the  glad  summons  uif  a  genial  ray 
Unbinds  the  glebe,  and  calls  them  out  today. 
Hence  pancies  trick  themselres  in  varions  hue. 
And  hence  jonquils  derive  their  fragrant  dew ; 
Hence  the  carnation  and  the  bashfol  rose       '    50 
Their  virgin  blushes  to  the  mom  diackiaei 
Hence  the  chaste  lily  rises  to  the  light, 
Unveila  her  snowy  breasU,  and  charms  the  sight; 
Hence  aTbonrs  are  with  twining  greens  array'd, 
T'  oblige  complaining  lovers  with  their  shade ; 
And  hence  on  Daphne's  lauiePd  forehead  grow 
Immortal  wreaths  for  Phmbus  and  Nassau. 

The  insects  here  their  lingering  trance  sorrifc: 
Bcnmnb*d-they  seem'd,  and  donbtliil  if  alive. 
From  winter's  fury  hither  they  repair,  eO 

And  stay  for  milder  skies  and  softer  air. 
Down  to  these  cells  ohscener  reptiles  creep. 
Where  hateful  nntes  and  painteid  liawids  sleep ; 
Where  shiveriqg  snakes  the  summer  solstice  wait ; 
Unfurl  their  painted  folds,  and  slide  in  state. 
Here  thdr  new  form  the  numb*d  erucm  hide 
Their  numerous  feet,  in  slender  bandage  ty'd: 
Soon  as  the  kindling  ear  begins  to  rise. 
This  upstart  race  their  native  clod  despise. 
And  proud  of  painted  wings  attempt  the  skies.   70 

Now  thoae  profounder  regions  they  explore, 
Where  metals  ripen  in  vast  cakes  of  ore. 
Here,  sullen  to  the  sight,  at4arge  is  spread 
The  dull  unwieldy  mass  of  lumpish  lead. 
Th^ro^  gttmneriiig  in  their  dawning  beds,  are  stien 
Tiie  light  aspiring  seeds  of  sprightly  tin. 
The  copper  sparkles  nesct  in  ruddy  streaks ; 
And  in  the  gloom  betrays  its  glowing  cheeks. 
The  silver  then,  with  bright  and  bumish'd  grace. 
Youth  and  a  blooming  lustre  in  its  face,  80 

To  th>  arms  of  those  more  yieldmg  metals  flies. 
And  in  the  folds  of  their  embraces  lies. 
So  close  they  cling,  so  stubbornly  retire; 
Their  love's  more  violent  than  the  chymist's  fire. 

Near  these  the  delegate  with  wonder  spies 
Where  floods  of  living  silver  serpentise^ 
Where  richest  metals  their  bright  looks  put  on, 
And  golden  streams  through  amber  channels  run; 
Where  light's  gay  god  descends,  to  npea  gems, 
And  lend  a  lustre  brighter  than  his  beams.         90 

Here  he  obsei^es  the  subterranean  cells. 
Where  wanton  Nature  sports  in  idle  shells. 
Some  helicoeids,  some  conical  appear : 
Tliese,  mitres  emulate,  those  turbans  are^ 
Here  marcasites  in  various  figure  wait. 
To  ripen  to  a  true  metallic  state: 
'Till  drops  that  from  impending  rocks  descend 
Their  substance  petrify,  and  progress  end. 
Nigh,  livid  seas  of  kindled  sulphur  flow. 
And,  whilst  eurag'd,  their  fiery  surges  glow,     lOO 
Coni'ulsions  in  the  labouring  mountains  rise. 
And  hurl  their  melted  viuls  to  the  skies. 
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He  TMwv  with  honour  next  the  noisy  <^ve, 
Where  with  hoarpe  dios  Hnpriaoii'd  tempests  ne9t ; 
Where  damofous  hurricaiies  attempt  their  flight. 
Or,  wbbtlng  in  tiunttltittoiis  eddies,  fight 
The  wteriBg  winds  tmrnorM  Hjr^^  heard, 
Brpv'd  their  kmd  jars,  hot  much  for  Celsos  fear'd. 
Andromeda  so^  whilst  her  hero  fbnght. 
Shook  for  his  danger,  b«t  her  own  fotgoL         1 1 0 

And  now  the  goddess  with  her  charge  descends. 
Whilst  scaroe  one  eheerM  glhnpse  their  steps  be- 

friends.  . 
Here,  his  ftirsaken  seat  old  Chaos  keeps ; 
And,  uodistnrb'd  by  fonn,  in 'silence  sleeps; 
A  ^9ly  wight,  and  hideous  to  the  eye. 
An  awkward  himp  of  shapeless  anarchy. 
With  sordid  age  his  features  are  defec*d ; 
His  lands  vnpeopled,  and  Ms  coontries  waste. 
To  these  dark  rMlms  mnch  learned  lumber  creefM, 
There  copious  Morton  safe  in  silence  sleeps;   190 
Where  moAroom  libels  in  obtlvion  lie. 
And,  soon  as  bom,  tike  other  monsters,  die. 
Upon  a  couch  of  jet,  in  these  abodes. 
Dull  Night,  his  mehincholy  consort,  nods. 
No  ways  and  means  their  cabinet  employ; 
But  their  dark  hours  they  waste  in  barren  joy. 

IQgh  this  recess,  with  temmr  they  survey 
Where  Death  maintains  his  dread  tyrannic  s\ray. 
In  the  olose  eoterC  of  a  cypress  grove. 
Where  goblins  flisk,  and  airy  spectres  rove,    180 
Yawns  a*dark  cave,  with  awM  horrour  wide. 
And  there  the  monarch^  triumphs  are  descry'd; 
ConA»*d^  and  wildly  huddled  to  the  eye. 
The beggai^s  pouch  and  prince's t>nTple  He; 
Dim  lamp*  iMi  sickly  rays  scarce  seem  to  glow; 
Sighs  heaverin  moumfbl  moans,  and  tears  o'erflbw; 
'  Restteas  Anxiety,  fciilom  Despair, 
And  all  the  Med  fimdly  of  Care ; 
Old  mouldering  tmis,  racks,  dsggers,  and  distress. 
Make  up  the  Iri^tfol  borronr  of  the  place.      140 

Within  Hs  dread  Ad  jaws  those  Itaries  wait* 
Which  execute  the  harsh  decrees  of  Fate. 
Febris  is  fint:  the  bag  relentSess  hears 
The  vhrgin'ir  sighs,  and  sees  the  infant's  tears. 
In  her  parch'd  eye-balls  fiery  meteors  reign ; 
And  rMtless  fbrments  revel  in  each  vein. 

Then  Hydrops   next  appeaxt  amongst  the 
throng; 
Bloated,  and  big,  she  sloviysiiils^  along. 
But,  like  a  miser,  in  excess  sh^  's  poor, 
And  pines  for  thirsty  amidst  her  watery  store.   1 50 

Now  loathsome  Lepra,  that  offensive  spright. 
With  foul  eruptions  jrfam'd,  oflends  the  slcfhtj 
Still  deaf  to  beauty's  soft  peftufldlnjr  power ; 
Niveau  bright  Hebe's  charms  her  bloom  secure. 

WbUkt  meagre  Pthists  gives  a  silent  blow. 
Her  strokes  are  sure,  but  her  advances  slow ; 
No  loud  alarms,  nor  fierce  assaults,  are  shown; 
She  starves  the  fortress  first,  then  takes  the  towik 
Behind  stood  crowds  of  mnch  inferiorfime. 
Too  numerous  to  repeat,  too  foul  to  name;      ICO 
The  vassals  of  their  monarch's  tyranny, 
Who,  at  his  nod,  on  fstal  errands  fly. 

Now  Celsus,  with  his  glorious  guide,  invaded 
Tlie  silent  regien  of  the  fleeting  shades; 
Where  rocks  and  rueful  deserts  are  de^cry'd. 
And  sidlen  Styx  rolls  down  his  hiay  tide; 
Then  shows  the  fprry-mon  the  plant  he  bore. 
And  claim5i  his  passage  to  the  forthcr  shore. 
To  whom  the  Stygian  pilot,  smiling,  said, 
•  •  You  need  no  pas  sport  <*j  demand  our  aid.      1*70 


Physidans  never  linger ^m  fhk  strand: 
Old  Charon 's  present  still  at  their  < 
Our  awftd  monarch  and  his  oaosortowB 
To  them  the  pecking  of  the  realms  betow.** 
Then  in  his  swarthy  hand  he  grespM  fbe  osr. 
Received  Ins  guests  aboard,  and  sho^^  ftMn  skore^ 

Now,  as  the  goddess  and  her  oHafge^prepase 
To  breathe  the  sweets  of  soft  Elysian  air. 
Upon  the  left  they  spy  apensiv«  shade. 
Who  on  his  bended  iNrm  had  rais'd  his  head:    ItO 
Me  grief  sat  heavy  on  his  uoomfcl  look; 
To  whom,  not  nncanoera^,  thus  Oelaiia  ^poloe: 

''Tail me, thonmnehaflKcted shades  whys^gfts 
Burst  from  your  brea«t,  and  torrents  fron  ywar 

ejres: 
And  who  ttrose  mangled  ttianes  are,  wUdi  sbtfw 
A  sullen  satisfsction  at  jtmr  woe  ?" 

«  Shwe^said  the  ghost,**  witti  pity  yo«^  attend. 
Know,  I  *m  GuiliCQB*,  once  yonr  Arnteat  fiiend; 
And  on  this  barren  bemA  in  diaoootent 
Am  doom'd  to  ilay,  till  th*  angrypowera  reletit.  190 
Those  spectres,  seam*d  with  sears,  that  tbreaten 
The  victims  of  itfy  late  ifl-oondoct  are.        [tfaefSp 
Tliey  Tex  with  endless  eUnnoora  my  repose: 
This  wants  his  palate;  that  demands  hkB  nose: 
And  here  they  execute  stem  Pluto's  will. 
And  ply  ne  every  nsoment  vrith  a  ptt." 

Then  Celsns  thus:  "OD«oli4amenU 
How  rigid  is  the  sentenoe  yen  rdate ! 
Methinks  I  recollect  your  former  air,  [a 

But  ah,  how  much  you  "re  ohang'dfinati  what  yoci 
Insipid  as  your  late  ptisans  you  lie,  901 

That  once  were  sprighaier  fiu*  than  Meronry. 
At  the  sad  tale  yon  t^  the  poppies  weep^ 
And  mourn  their  vegetable  senls  asleep; 
The  mietoouslariit,  and  the  healing  pine, 
Iiament  your  fate  in  tears  of  turpentine. 
But  still  theolfepring  of  your  brain  shall  prowre 
The  grocet^s  caie,  and  brave  tlie  rage  of  Jove: 
When  bonfires  btoze,  youv  vagrant  works  sh^  vte 
In  rockets,  tin  tiiey  reach  the  wondering  skles^  21 A 

*'  If  mortals  e'er  the  Stygian  powers  couid  bead. 
Entreaties  to  their  awfol  seats  I  'd  send. 
But,  since  no  human  arts  the  Fates  dissoade. 
Direct  me  how  to  find  bless'd  Harvey's  shade.* 
In  vain  th*  unhappy  ghost  still  urg*d  his  stay; 
Then,  rising  ftom  the  ground,  he  show'd  the  way. 
Nigh  the  duH  shore  a  shapeless  mountain  stoed^ 
That  with  a  dreadful  frown  surrey'd  the  flood. 
Its  fearful  broa'  no  lively  greens  put  on; 
No  friskinff  goats  bound  o'er  the  ridgy  stone.    220 
To  gain  tlte  summit  the  bright  goddess  try*d ; 
And  Celsus  fbWow'd,  by  degrees,  his  guide. 

Th'  ascent  thus  conquerM,  ^now  they  tower  oa 
high, 
And  taste  th'  indulgence  of  a  milder  sky. 
Loose  breezes  on  their  siry  pinions  play, 
Soft  infant  blossoms  their  chaste  odours  pay. 
And  roses  blush  their  fira^rsnt  lives  away. 
Coot  streems  through  flowery  *  meadows  geuBy 

And,  as  they  pass,  their  pshited  b«mks  Uiey  chide. 
These  blissfU  plains  no  blights  norlosildcvs  fear. 
The  flowers  ne'er  fade,  and  shiuba  are  myrtles 
The  mom  awakes  the  tulip  from  her  bed;  [hefe. 
V^e  noon  in  painted  pride  she  decks  her  head, 
Rob'd  In  rich  dye  she  triumphs  on  the  gr»eo. 
And  every  ffower  does  homage  to  their  queen.  S3S 

»  Dr.  Horton. 
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So,  when  brU^tVemuriieffPMQ  the  ilp9dy 
Aromid  in  thRWf  t  the  wondering  Nereids  crowd  j 
The  Tritons  gaze,  and  tuoe  each  yooaj  shell. 
And  ererf  grace  unsung^  the  waves  conceal. 

The  delegate  obsenrei^  with  wondering  eyei,  S4# 
Ambrosial  dews  descend^  and  inpeo^  rise; 
Then  hastens  onward  to  the  pensive  grove. 
The  silent  mansion  of  dittstraus  love. 
Here  Jealousy  withjainidic'd  looks  appears. 
And  broken  slQniher%  and  fantastic  fears. 
The  widow'd  turtle  hangs  ber  moulting  wingsb 
And  ta  the  woods  in  noiinifal  murmurs  sings- 
No  winds  bat  sighs- tlnere  are,  no  fioods.  but  tears; 
Each  conscious  tree  a  tragic  signal  bears.  • 
Their  wounded  bark  records  some  broken  vow. 
And  wiUow-gaiiands  hang  onovery^bough. 
,  Olivia  here  in  solitude  he  found, 
Her  down-cast  eyes  dx'd  on  the  silent  ground  e 
Her  dress  nef^ted,  and  unbound  her  hair. 
She  scem'd  the  dying  image  of  despair. 
How  lately  did  this  celebrated  tkir^ 
Blase  in  the  box,  and  sparkle  in  the  ring; 
Till  the  green-sickness  and  love's  force  betray'd 
To  Death's  remorsdess  arms  th'  unhappy  maid ! 

AU  o^r  confusM  the  guilty  lover  stood,      860 
The  light  forsook  his  eyes,  his  cheeks  the  blood; 
An  icy  horrour  shivei'd  in  bis  look. 
As  to  the  cold-complexion'd  nymph  he  spoke: 
«' Tell  me,  dear  shade,  from  whence  such  anxious 
care, 
Your  tooks  disordered,  and  ycmr  bosom  bare? 
Why  thus  you  languish  like  a  drooping  flower, 
Crush'd  by  the  weight  of  some  relentless  shower? 
Your  languid  look^  your  late  Ul-conduct  tell; 
Oh  that,  instead  of  trash,  you  'd  taken  steeP" 
Stabb'd  with  th*  anldnd  reproach,  the  conscious 
maid  StO 

Thus  to  ber  late  insulting  lover  said: 
*'  When  ladies  listen  not  to  loose  desire. 
You  style  our  modesty  our  want  of  fire: 
Smile  or  forbid*  encourage  or  reprove. 
You  still  find  reasons  to  beHieve  we  love : 
Vainly  you  think  a  liking  we  betray. 
And  never  meaa  the  peevish  thii^  we  say. 
Few  are  the  fair-ones  of  RnfiUa's  make. 
Unasked  she  granti^  uni^jur'd  she  '11  forsake: 
$ut  several  Cs^lias,  several  ages  boast,  S80 

That  like,  where  reason  recommends  the  most. 
Where  heavenly  truth  and  tenderness  conspire^ 
Chaste  passion  may  persuade  us  to  desire.*' 

''  Your  sex,*'  he  cry'd,'*as  custom  bids,  behaves'; 
In  forms  the  tymnt  ties  such  haughty  slaves. 
To  do  nice  conduct  right,  you  nature  wrong; 
Impulses  are  but  weak,  where  reason's  strong. 
&ome  want  the  courage;  but  how  f^w  the  flame ! 
They  like  the  thing,  that  startle  at  the  name. 
The  lonely  Phcenix,  though  psofess'd  a  nun,  290 
Wanns  into  love,  and  kindles  at  the  Sun; 
Those  tales  of  spicy  urns  and  fi-agrant  fires 
Are  but  the  emblems  of  her  scorched  desires," 
Then,  as  be  strove  to  clasp  the  fleeting  fair. 
Mis  empty  arms  confessed  tb'  impassive  air. 
Prom  bis  embrace  th'  unbody'd  spectre  flies^ 
And,  as  she  movM,  she  chid  him  with  ber  eyes. 

They  hasten  now  to  that  delightful  plain. 
Where  %hf  glad  manes  of  the  bless*d  remain: 
Where  Harvey  gathers  simples,  to  bestow      300 
lounortal  youth  on  heroes'  shades  below. 
Soon  as  the  bright  Hygeia  was  in  view. 
The  venerable  s^ge  Jiuer  presence  knew : 


Thus  he— 

'*  Hail,  blooming  goddess!  thon  propitious  power. 
Whose  blessings  mortals  more  than  life  imploro ! 
With  so  much  lustre  yourbrij^t  looks  endear. 
That  cottages  are  qourts  whero  those  appear. 
Mankind,  as  you  vouchsafe  to  smile  or  fiown. 
Finds  ease  in  chains,  or  angoishan  a  crown.  310 

"  With  just  resentments  and  contempt  you  see 
The  foul  dissensions  of  the  foculty; 
How  your  sad  sickening  art  now  hangs  her  head. 
And,  once  a  science,  is  become  a  tnde*. 
Her  sons  ne'er  rifle  her  mysterious  atoro. 
But  study  nature  less,  aud  lucns.more» 
Not  so  when  Borne  to  th'  Bpidaurian  mis'd 
A  temple,  where  devoted  incense  blas'd. 
Oft  iather  Tiber  views  the  lofty  fire. 
As  the  leam'd  son  is  worshipp'd  like  the  sire;  sft) 
The  sage  with  Romulus  like  honours  claim; 
The  gift  of  life  add  laws  wcro  then  4he  same^ 

'*  1  show'd  of  old,  how  vit^  currents  glide. 
And  the  meanders  of  the  refluent  tide. 
Then,  Willis,  why  spontaneous  aictions  hAro, 
And  whence  involuntary:  motions  therai 
And  how  the  spirit^^  by  mechanic  laws. 
In,  wild  careers  tumultuous  riots  caoae. 
Nor  would  our  Wharton,  Bates^  and  GUssqb,  lie 
In  the  abyss  of  blind  obscurity.  930 

But  now  such  wondrous  searches -ace  IbfboiB, 
And  PoMin's  art  is  by  divisions  torn. 
Then  let  your  charge  attend,  and  I  'U  explain 
How  her  lost  health  your  science  may  regain, 

**  Haste,  and  the  matchless  Attious  address^  885 
From  Heaven  and  great  Nassau  he  has  the  nace. 
Th'opB^ress'd  to  his  asylum  still  repair ; 
Arts  he  supports,  and  leainiug  is  bis  ciun. 
He  softens  the  harsh  rigour  of  the  laws^  [claws* 
Blunts  their  keen  edge,  and  ^nds  their  harpy 
And  graciously  he  casts  a  pitying  eye  S41 

On  the  sad  state  of  y^rtuous  poverty. ,       [throng 
When'er  he  speaks.  Heaven  J  how  the  listening 
Dwells  on  the  melting  music  of  his  tongue  I 
His  arguments  are  emblems  of  his  mien. 
Mild,  bot  not  feiht,  and  forcing,  though  seiene: ' 
And,  when  the  power  of  eloquence  heM  try. 
Here  lightning  strikes  you;  there  soft  bieezes  sigh. 

*'  To  him  you  must  ynor  sickly  state  rafer, 
Yottr  charter  claims  htm  as  your  visiter.         350 
Your  wounds  he  !U  cy>se,  and  soveseignly  restore 
Your  sci(»nce  to  the  height  it  had  before,      [aim ; 

«  Then  Nassau's  health  riiall  be  your  glorious 
His  life  should  be  as  lasting  as  his  fame. 
Some  princes'  claims  from  devastations  spring; 
He  condescends  in  pity  to  be  king; 
And,  when  amidst  bis  olives  plac'd  he  stands, 
And  governs  mora  by  candour  than  commands; 
Ev'n  the^  not  loss  a  hero  he  appears. 
Than  when  his  laurel*diadem  be  wears.  360 

«  Would  Phoebus,  or  his  Oranville,  but  inspire 
Their  sscmkI  vehemence  of  poetic  ire; 
To  celebrate. in  song  that  god^like  power^ 
Which  did  the  labouring  uoiireree  ivstore: 
Fair  Albion's  difls  would  echo  to  the  strain. 
And  praise  the  arm  that  conquer'd,  to  regain 
The  earth's  reprise,  and  empire  o'er  the  main.  ^ 

*'  Still  may  tb'  immortal  man  his  cares  repent, 
To  make  bis  btefSMhi^s  eudless  as  they  're  great; 
Whilst  mali«!e  aud  ingratitude  confess  370 

They  've  strove  for  ruin  long  without  success. 
When,  late,  Jove's  eagle  from  the  pile  »hall  rise 
To  bear  .the  victor  to  the  bounJlcss  skies. 
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Awhile  tike  gods  pot  off  pttlemal  cut, 
Neglectttbe  Earth,  to  give  the  Heavens  a  star. 
Near  thee,  Alcides,  shall  the  hero  shine; 
His  rays  resembling,  as  his  labours,  thine. 

f  Had  some  fam'd  patriot,  of  the  Latian  blood, 
like  Julius  great,  and  like  OctaTios  good. 
But  thus  preservM  the  Latian  liberties,  380 

Aspiring  columns  soon  had  reach'd  the  skies: 
Loud  los  the  proud  capitol  had  shook. 
And  all  the  statues  of  the  gods  had  spoke.** 

No  more  the  sage  his  raptures  could  pursue: 
He  paus'd;  and  Celsus  with  his  gidde  withdrew; 


CLj§JIEMONT.' 

APDRBS$ED  TO  TBE  RIGHT  HOH.  THB  BARfc  OF 
CLARE,  AFTERWARDS  DURE  OF  NEWCASTLE.    * 

-~  Dryadem  sylvas,  saltusqtie  sequamur 
Intactos,  tua,  Mccenas, baud  molliajussa.  Viko, 


PREFACE; 
Thky  that  have  seen  those  two  excellent  poems 
of  Cooper*s-hiU  and  Wttiddor-forest;  the  one  by 
sir  J.  DenhUn,  the  other  by  Mr.  Pope;  will  show 
a  g^*t  deal  of  candour  if  they  approve  of  this. 
It  was  written  upon  giving  the  name  of  Chiremont 
to  a  villa  now  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Clare. 
Theaituation  is  so  acrreeable  and  surprising,  that 
it  inclines  one  to  think  some  place  of  this  nature 
put  Ovid  at  first  upon  the  story  of  Narcissus  and 
Eeka  it  isprobable  he  bad  observed  some  spring 
arising  amongst  woods  alid  rocks,  where  echos 
were  heard;  and  some  flower  bending  over  the 
stream,  and  by  consequence  reflected  from  it. 
After  reading  the  story  in  the  third  book  of  the 
'  Metamorphosis,  it  is  obvions  to  object  (as  an 
ingenious  friend  has-  already  done)  that  the  re- 
newing the  charms  of  a  nymph,  of  which  Ovid 
bad  dispostess'd  her, 

•^  vox  tantum  atque  ossa  supersunt, 

is  too  great  a  violation  of  poetical  authority.  I 
dare  say  the  gentleman  who  is  meant,  would  have 
been  well  pleased  to  have  found  no  fauRs^  There 
are  not  many  authors  one  can  say  the  samfc  of: 
experience  shows  us  every  day  that  there  a^-e 
writers  who  cannot  bear  a  brother  should  suc- 
ceed, ftnd  the  only  refuge  ttom  their  indignation 
is  by  being' inconsideiable;  upon  which  reflectiou, 
this  thing  ought  to  have  a  pretence  to  their  fisvour. 
They  who  would  be  more  infonned  of  what  re- 
lates to  the  ancient  Britons,  and  the  Dpiids  their 
priests,  mayconsnlt  Pliny,  Ovid*  and  the  other 
classic  authors  that  have  mentioned  them. 


What  freney  has  of  late  possess'd  the  brftin ! 
Though  few  can  write,  yet  fewer  can  refrain. 
$o  rank  our  soil,  our  bards  rise  in  such  store,  - 
I'belr  rich  retaining  patrons  scarce  are  more. 
The  last  indulge  the  fault  the  first  commit; 
And  take  off  still  the  oilal  of  their  wit 
So  shameless,  so  abandon'd,  are  their  wayS; 
They  poach  Parnassus,  and  lay  snares  Ibr  praise. 

None  ever  can  without  admirers  live. 
Who  have  a  pension  or  a  place  to  give:  10 

Great  ministers  ne'er  fail  of  great  deserts; 
The  herald  gives  them  blood;  the  poet,  parts; 
Sense  is  of  course  annex'd  to  wealth  and  powtr; 
No  Muse  is  proof  against  a  golden  sb0wen 


Letbuthis  lordship  writie  some  poor  lampoon,  15 

He  's  Horac'd  up  in  doggrel  like  his  own: 

Ots  if  to  rant  in  tragic  rage  he  yields, 

False  Fame  cries — **  Athens;*  honest  Thitb— 

"Moorfidds." 
Thus  fbol'd,  he  flounces  on  through  floods  of  ink; 
Flags  with  Inll-sdl;  and  rises  bat  to  sink*  24 

Some  venal  peiis  so  prostitiitfc  the  bays. 
Their  panegyrics  lash ;  their  satires  phali>e« 
So  nauseously,  and  so  unlike,  they  paint, 

N— * — 's  an  Adonis;  M r,  a  saint. 

Metfus  with  those  ^m'd  heroes  is  compar*^ 
That  led  in  triumph  Poms  and  Tallard. 
But  such  a  shameless  Muse  must  laughter  move 
That  aims  to  make  Salmoneos  vie  with  Jove, 

To  form  great  works,  puti  Fate  itself  to  pain; 
£v*n  Nature  labours  for  a  mighty  man,  20 

And,  to  perpetuate  her  hero's  fame. 
She  strain^  no  less  a  poet  next  to  frame. 
Rare  as  the  hero's,  is  the  poet's  rage; 
Cburohills  and  Drydens  rise  but  once  an  age. 
With  earthquakes  towering  Pindar's  birth  begun; 
And  an  eclipse  produc'd  Alcmena's  son. 
The  sire  of  gods  o'er  Phcebus  cast  a  shade; 
But,  with  a  hero,  well  the  world  repaid. 

No  bard  for  bribes  should  prostit^ite  his  vein; 
Nor  dare  to  flatter  where  he  should  arraign.      40 
To  grant  bi^  Thra^o  valour,  Phormio  sense. 
Should  iridigndtlcti  give,  ki  least  offence. 

I  hate  such  mercenaries,  and  would  try 
From  this  reproach  to  rescue  poetry. 
Apollo's  sons  should  scohi  ihe  servile  art. 
And  to  court-preachers  leihrc  f he  fuIsOifie  part 

"What  then*— you'll  say,"  Mdsf  notruesteriiog 
Because  impure  allnys  some  coin  debase?*'  [pass. 
Yes,  praise,  if  justly  offcr'd,  1  Tl  allow; 
And,  when  I  meet  with  merit,  scribble  too.       5d 
The  man  who's  honest,  open,  and  a  friend^ 
Olad  to  oblige,  uneasy  to  oflend; 
Forgiving  other*,  to  himdetf  severe; 
Though  earnest,  easy;  civil,  yet  Uncere; 
Who  seldom  but  through  great  good-nature  errs^ 
Detesting  fraud  as  much  as  flatterers; 
'T  is  he  my  Muse's  homage  should  revive; 
If  I  could  \trite,  or  Holies  could  forgive. 

But  pardon,  learaed  yotitlf,  that  X  decline 
A  name  so  lov'd  by  me,  so  lately  thine.  CO 

When  Pelham  you  resign'd,  what  could  repair 
A  loss  so  great,  unless  Newcastle's  heir? 
Hydaspes,  that  the  Asian  plains  divides. 
From  his  bright  urn  in  purest  crystal  glides; 
But,   when  new-gathering   streams   enlarge  hitf 

courste. 
He 's  Indus  uam'd,  and  rolls  with  mightier  force; 
In  fabled  floods  of  gold  his  current  flowi. 
And  wealth  on  nations,  as  he  r^ns;  besto^i 

Direct  me,  Clare,  to  name  some  nobler  Muse, 
That  for  her  theme  thy  late  recess  may  choose;  70 
Such  bright  descriptions  shall  the  subject  dress, 
Such  vary'd  ice'hes,  siioh  pleasing  images. 
That  swains  shall  leave  their  laa'^ns,  and  nymphs 

their  bowers, 
Apd  quit  Avcadia  for  a  seat  like  yours. 
'    But  say,  who  shall  attempt  th'  adventurous  part 
Where  Nature  borrows  dress  from  Vanbrugh's art? 
If,  by  Apollo  taaght,  he  touch  the  lyre. 
Stones  mount  in  columns,  palaces  aspir^ 
And  rocks  are  animated  with  his  fire. 
'T  is  he  can  paint  in  vei-se  those  rising  hillS|     80 
Their  gentle  valleys,  and  their  silver  rills ; 
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Close  gxoref ,  m^A  openittg  glades  witb  Terdure 
spread,  [blee4; 

Flowers  sighing  sweets,  and  shmbs  that  baUam 
With  gay  variety  the  prqspect  crown'd, 
And  all  the  bright  horizon  smiling  round. 
Whilst  I  attempt  to  tell  how  ancient  Fame 
Records  from  whence  the  villa  took  its  i^ame. 

In  times  of  old,  when  British  nymphs  weie 
known 
To  love  no  foreign  fashions  like  their  own; 
When  dress  was  monstrous,  and  fig-leaves  the 
And  quality  put  on  no  paint  but  woad  j     [mode. 
Of  Spanish  red  unheard  was  then  the  name 
(  For  cheeks  were  only  taught  to  blush  by  shame); 
No  beauty,  to  increase  her  crowd  of  slaves. 
Rose  out  of  wash,  as  Venus  out  of  waves; 
Not  yet  lead-comb  ivas  on  the  toilet  pUc^d; 
Not  yet  broad  eye-brows  wer6  reduc'd  by  paste; 
No  shape-smith  set  up  sbop,  and  drove  a  trade 
To  mend  the  work  wise  Providence  had  made; 
Tires  were  unheard  of,  and  unknown  the  loom,  lOO 
And  thrifty  silkworms  spun  tor  times  to  come; 
Bare  limbs  were  then  the  marks  of  modesty; 
All  like  Diana  were  below  the  knee. 

The  itktn  appear*d  a  rough,  undaunted  race, 
Surly  in  show,  unfashion'd  in  address; 
Upnght  in  actions,  and  in  thought  sincere; 
And  strictly  were  the  same  they  would  appean 
Honour  was  placM  in  probity  alone ; 
For  villains  had  no  tiUes  but  their  own. 
>«one  travell'd  to  return  politely  mad;  110 

But  still  what  fancy  wanted,  reason  had. 
Whatever  Nature  ask^d,  their  hands  could  give; 
UnleamM  in  feasts,  they  only  eat  to  live. 
No  cook  with  art  increased  physicians'  fees^  ' 
Nor  serv'd  up  Death  in  soups  and.fricasees: 
Their  taste  was,  like  their  temper,  unrefinM; 
for  looks  were  then  the  language  of  the  mind. 

Ere  right  and  wrong,  by  turns,  set  prices  bore; 
And  conscience  had  its  rate  like  common  whore; 
t>r  tools  to  great  employments  had  preteuce;  120 
Or  merit  was  made  out  by  impudence; 
Or  coxcombs  look'd  assuming  in  a&irs; 
And  humble  friends  grew  haughty  ministers ; 
In  those  good  days  of  inuocence,  here  stood 
Of  oaks,  with  heads  unshorn,  a  solemn  wood. 
Frequented  by  the  Druids,  to  bestow 
Relt^ioos  honours  on  the  Missdtoe. 

The  naturalists  are  puzzled  to  explain 
How  trees  did  first  this  stranger  entertain; 
Whether  the  busy  birds  ingraft  it  there ;  130 

Or  else  some  deity's  mysterious  care. 
As  Druids  thought;  for,  when  the  blasted  oak 
By  ligfatoing  falls,  this  plant  escapes  the  stroke. 
So,  whra  the  Gauls  the  towers  of  Rome  defaced. 
And  flames  drove  forward  with  outrageous  waste, 
Jove's  fiivour'd  capitol  uuinjurM  stood: 
So  sacred  was  the  mansion  df  a  god. 

Shades  honoured  by  this  plant  the  Druids  dhose, 
Here^  for  the  bleeding  victims,  altars  rose. 
To  Hermes  oft  they  paid  their  sacriQce;  140 

Parent  of  arts,  and  patron  of  the  wise. 
Good  rules  in  mild  persuasions  they  convey'd; 
Their  lives  confirming  what  their  lectures  said. 
None  vioUted  truth*  invaded  right ; 
Yet  had  few  laws,  but  will  and  appetite. 
Hie  people's  peace  they  studied,  and  profest 
N'o  politics  but  public  interest 
Hard  was, their  lodging,  homely  was  their  food; 
Pur  all  their  luyury  was  doing  gogd. 


No  mitred  priest  did  then  with  princes  vie,   15Q 
Nor  o*eic  his  master  claim  supremacy; 
Nor  were  the  rales  of  fitith  allowM  more  pnre. 
For  being  dldveral  centuries  obicure. 
None  lost  thair  fortunes,  fi>rfeited  their  blood. 
For  not  believing  what  none  understood. 
Nor  ftimony,  nor  sineieare,  were  known; 
Nor  would  the  bee  work  honey  for  the  dronew 
Nor  was  the  way  invented,  to  disnriss 
Frail  Abigails  with  fat  pluralities; 

But  then,  in  fillets  bound,  a  halloii'*d  band  160 
I'aught  how  to  tend  the  fiocks»  and  till  the  land; 
Could  tell  what  murrains  in  ^hat  months  begun. 
And  how  the  seasons  traveled  with  the  Sun; 
When  his  dim  orb  seem*d  wading  through  the  air. 
They  told  that  rain  on  dropping  wings  drew  near; 
And  that  the  winds  their  bellc^ng  throats  would 

try, 
When  reddenmg  clouds  reflect  hit  bicod-shot  eyes 
Ail  their  remarks  on  Nature's  laws  require 
More  lines  than  would  even  Alpin's  r^den  tire. 

This  sect  in  sacred  veaeratioB  held  170 

Opinions,  by  the  Saroiaa  sage  reveal'd; 
That  matter  no  annihilation  knows. 
But  wanders  from  these  tenenwnti  to  thoae^ 
For  |vben  the  plastic  particles  are  gone. 
They  rally  in  some  species  like  their  own  ; 
The  self-aame  atoms,  if  new-jumbled,  will 
In  seas  be  restless,  and  in  earth  be  still; 
Can,  in  thetruftle,  fornish  out  a  feast, 
And  nauseate,  in  the  scaly  squill,  the  taste. 
Those  falling  leaves  that  wither  with  the  year,  188 
Will,  in  the  next,  on  other  steoM  appear. 
The  sap,  that  now  forsakes  the  buistiug  bud. 
In  some  new  shoot  will  circulate  green  blood. 
The  breath  to-day  that  from  the  jasmine  blows, 
Will,  when  the  season  offers,  scent  the  rose; 
And  those  bright  flames  that  in  carnations  glow. 
Ere  long  will  blanch  the  lily  with  a  snow. 

They  hold  that  matter  must  be  stHl  the  same. 
And  varies  but  in  figure  and  in  name; 
And  that  the  soul  not  dies,  but  shifts  her  seat,  190 
New  rounds  of  life  to  ran,  or  past  repeat. 
Thus,  when  the  brave  and  virtuous  ceAse  to  live, 
In  beings  brave  and  virtuoils  they  revive. 
Ai?ain  shall  Romulus  in  Nassau  reign ; 
Great  Nuina,  in  a  Brunswick  prince,  oidain 
Good  laws;  and  halcyon  years  sbaU  hush  the 
worid  again. 

The  truths  of  old  traditions  were  their  theme ; 
Or  gods  descending  in  a  morning  dream. 
PassM  acU  they  cited;  and  to  come,  foretold; 
And  could  events,  not  ripe  for  fiite,  unfold :    900 
Beneath  tkie  shady  covert  of  an  oak. 
In  rhymes  uncouth,  praphetic  truths  tliey  spoke. 
Attend  then,  Clare;  nor  is  the  legend  long; 
The  story  of  thy  viiU  \i  their  song. 

The  fair  Montano,  of  the  sylvan  race. 
Was  with  e^ch  beauty  Messed,  and  every  grace. 
His  sire,  green  Faunus,  guardian  of  the  wood; 
His  mother,  a  swift  Naiad  of  the  flood. 
Her  silver  urn  8upply?d  the  neighbouring  stream)*, 
A  darling  daughter  of  the  bounteous  Thames.  2 1 0 

Not  lovelier  seem'd  Narcissus  to  the  eye;  / 
Nor,  when  a  flower,  could  boast  more  firagrancy: 
His  skin  mi£cht  with  the  down  of  swans  compare. 
More  smooth  than  |>earl;  than  mountaii^now 

more  fair  ;^ 
In  shape  so  poplars  or  the  cedars  please; 
But  ^^^  ^'^  '^^^  ^  stcatght,  nor  graceful  the^e: 
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His  flowing  hair  in  tmforc*d  rlngleti  Imnir; 
Tuneful  his  voice,  persuasive  was  his  tongue  ; 
The  haughtiest  fair  scarce  beaid  without  a  wound. 
But  sunk  to  softness  at  the  meltiag  sound.       880 

The  fourth  bright  lustre  had  hut  just  b^un 
To  shade  his  Uutbing  cheeks  with  douhtftd  down. 
All  day  he  rang'd  the  woodsi  and  spread  the  toili, 
And  knew  no  pleasures  but  in  sylvan  spoila. 
In  vain  the  nymphs  put<m  eadh  pleasing  grace; 
Too  cheap  the  ^uairy  seem'dy  too  short  the  chase: 
For,  though  possession  be  th*  undoubted  liew, 
To  seize  is  €ur  less  pleasure  than  pursue. 
Those  nymphs,  that  yiekl  too  soon,  their  charms 
And  prore  at  last  but  despicabljpfii^.      [impair. 
His  own  undoing  glutton  LoVe  decrees  ; 
And  palls  the  appetite  he  meant  to  pleases 
His  slender  wants  too  hifgely  be  supplies  | 
Thrives  on  short  meals,  hut  by  indulgence  dies. 

A  grot  there  was«  with  hoary  moss  o'ergrown. 
Rough  with  rode  shdls,  mad  irch'd  With  moulder- 
ing stone ; 
Sad  silence  reigns  within  the  lonesome  wall. 
And  weeping  rills  but  whiter  as  they  &U| 
The  claq^ing  ivies  up  tt^  ruin  creep. 
And  there  the  bat  and  drowsy  beetle  sleep.      940 

This  cell  sad  &ho  chose,  by  love  betrayed, 
A  fit  retirement  for  a  mourning  mmd. 
Hither,  fotiguVl  with  toili  the  sylvan  flies. 
To  ahun  the  cAlentnre  of  sultry  skies ; 
But  feels  a  fiercer  flame:  Lov^  keenest  dart 
Finds  through  his  eyca  a  passage  to  his  heart. 
Pensive  the  virgin  sate  with  folded  arms. 
Her  tears  but  lending  lustre  to  her  charms. 
VTvih  pity  he  beholds  her  wouodhig  wots; 
But  WAnts  himself  the  pity  he  bestows.  350 

"  Oh  whether  of  a  mortal  bom!*'  he  cries^ 
*<  Or  some  fiiir  daughter  of  the  distant  skies  ; 
That,  in  compassion,  leave  your  crystal  sphere. 
To  guard  some  fisvourM  change,  and  wander  here 
Slight  not  my  auit,  nor  too  ungentle  prove; 
But  pity  one,  a  novice  yet  in  love. 
If  words  avail  not ;  see  my  sttpfAlant  teaiv; 
Nor  disregard  those  dimib  petitionera.** 

Frtran  his  complaint  the  tyrant  viigin  flies. 
Asserting  all  the  empire  of  her  eyes.  360 

Full  thrice  three  days  he  lingers  out  in  grief. 
Nor  seeks  irom  sleep,  or  sustenance,  leliei^ 
The  lamp  of  life  now  casts  a  glimmering  light; 
The  meeting  lids  his  setting  eyesheni^t. 
What  force  remains,  the  hapless  lofer  tries  ; 
Invoking  thus  his  kindred  deities : 

**  HUste,  parenU  of  the  flood,  your  racfe  to 
mourn; 
With  tears  replenish  each  exhausted  urn: 
Kctake  the  life  you  gave,  but  let  the  maid 
Fall  a  just  victim  to  an  injur'd  shade.'*  870 

More  he  enHeavour'd ;  but  the  accents  hung 
Half  form'd,  and  stopped  unfinish'd  ori'his  tongue." 

For  him  the  Graces  their  sad  vigils  keep; 
Love  broke  his  bow,  and  wished  for  eyes  to  weep. 
What  gods  can  do,  the  mournful  Faunus  tries ; 
A  mount  erecting  where  the  sylvan  lies. 
The  rural  powers  the.  wond'rous  pile  survey. 
And  piously  their  different  honours  pay. 
Th'  asci  nt  with  verdant  herbaire  Pales  spread  ; 
And  nymphs,  transform'd  to  laurels,  lent  their 
Her  stream  a  Naiad  firom  the  basis  pours;  [shade. 
And  Flora  >;trew'8  the  summit  with  her  flowers. 
Alon<*  Mount  latinos  claims  pre-emioence. 
When  silver  (Jy  iithia  lights  the  world  from  thence. 
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Sad«£cbo  now  lameatt  ber  rigodr  illofe. 
Than  for  Narcissus  her  loote  flame  before. 
Her  flesh  to  sinew  sbifaka,  her  charms  are  i 
All  d^y  in  rifted  rocka  she  hides  her  bead. 
Soon  as  the  evening  ahows  a  sky  serene. 
Abroad  she  strays,  but  never  t<rbe  seeiu 
And  ever,  as  the  Weeping  H aiads  name 
Her  cruetty,  the  Nymph  repeats  the  same  ; 
With  them  she  joins«  her  lover  to  deplore. 
And  haunts  the  lonely  daM  be  imng'd  before* 
Iler  sex's  privilege  she  yet  fetainfe; 
And,  thoi^rh  to  nothing  waited,  voke  reB«inc 

So  sung  the  Druids-^^then,  with  rapture  firM* 
Thus  utter  what  the  Delphic  god  inspii*d: 

■<  Ere  twice  ten  centuries  shall  fleet  away, 
A  Brunswick  prince  shall  Britain's  sceptre  sway« 
No  m*ore  Mr  Liberty  shall  mourn  her  cbaioa  ; 
The  maid  is  rescued,  her  lov'd  Perseus  leigws. 
From  Jove  be  comes,  the  captive  to  restore^ 
I<^or  can  the  thunder  of  his  sire  do  more. 
Religion  shall  dread  nothing  bdt  disguise; 
And  Justice  need  no  bandage  for  h&r  eyes. 
Britannia  smiles,  nor  fears  a  foreign  lord^ 
Her  safety  to  secure,  two  powers  accord. 
Her  Neptune's  trident,  and  her  OKMardhls  sWonL 
Like  him,  shall  his  Augustus  shine  in  anna*   Stff 
Though  ciq^ve  to  his  Carolina'^  charms. 
Ages  with  future  heroes  she  shall  bless; 
And  Venus  once  more  found  an  Albto  race. 
-    <*  Then  shall  a  Clare  in  honour^  cause  engagr: 
Example  must  reclaim  a  graceless  age. 
Where  guides  themsdves  for  guilty  view*  mislead) 
And  Jaws  even  by  the  legbAators  bleed  ; 
His  bmve  contempt  of  state  shaO  teach  the  ] 
None  but  the  virtuous  are  of  noble  blood: 
For  tjrrants  are  but  princes  in  disguise. 
Though  sprung  by  long  descents  from  F 
Right  he  shall  vindtcati*,  good  laws  defend; 
The  flrmest  patriot,  and  the  warmtet  friend. 
Great  Edward's  order  eariy  he  shall  wear ^ 
New  tight  restoring  to  the  sully'd  star. 
Oft  will  his  lei9ure  this  retirement  chusa, 
Sti^l  finding  foture  subjects  for  the  Muse| 
And,  to  record  the  sylvan's  fatal  flame. 
The  place  shall  live  in  aong,  and  dareaoat  be 
the  nakne.** 


TO  TSE  LADY  LOUISA  LBS09: 

WITB  9VID*S  BPISTLBS. 

In  moving  lines  these  few  Epistles  tett 

What  fete  attends  tbe  nymph  that  likes  too  ««■: 

How  faintly  the  successful  lovers  bum ; 

And  their  negtocted  charms  how  ladies  nsonre. 

The  fair  you  '11  find,  when  soft  entreaties  (Ul, 

Assert  their  uncontested  right,  and  rail« 

Too  soon  they  listen,  and  resent  too  late; 

'T  f&  sure  they  love,  whene'er  they  strive  to  hate* 

Their  sex  or  proudly  shuns,  or  pooriy  craves; 

Commencing  tyrants,  and  concluding  slavts. 

Ill  djfl<>ring  breasts  what  differing  passion«,^l0W? 
Ours  kindle  quick,  but  yours  extinguish  slow. 
The  fire  we  boast,  with  force  uncertain  bnm% 
And  breaks  but  out,  as  appetite  rettuns: 
But  yours,  like  iticense,  mouuts  by  soft  degrees. 
And  in  a  fragrant  flame  consumes  to  please. 

Your  seXy  in  all  that  can  engrage,  excel ; 
And  ours  in  patience,  and  persuading  welL 
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TO  THE  EARL  OF  GODOLPHIN. 
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ImiMuiial  Natiire  equally  decrees : 
You  have  your  pride,  and  we  our  perjuries. 
Though  form'd  to  conquer,  yet  too  oft  you  fa]l 
By  giving  oothiog,  or  by  granting  all. 

But,  madam,  long  will  your  unpractis'd  years 
Smile  at  the  tate  of  lovers'  hopes  and  fears. 
Though  tn&ht  graces  sooth  your  gentle liours, 
More  soft  khan  sighs,  more  sweet  than  breathing 

flowers;    . 
I^  rash  admirers  your  keen  lightning  fear; 
*Tis  bright  at  distance,  hut  destroys  if  near. 

Th&  time  ere  long,  if  verse  presage,  will  come, 
Yodl*  charms  shall  open  in  fiill  Brudenell  bloom. 
All  eyes  shall  gaze,  all  hearts  shall  homage,  vow. 
And-  not  a  lover  languish  but  for  you.      [crowi^'d, 
The  Muse  shall  string  her  lyre,  with   garlands 
And  each  bright  nymph  shall  stckeo  at  the  sQund. 

So,  when  Aurora  first  salutes  the  sight, 
Pleas'd  we  behold  the  tender  dawn  of  light; 
But^  when  with  riper  red  she  warms  the  skies, 
Id  circling  throngs  the  wing'd  musicians  rise, 
And  the  gay  groves  rejoice  in  symphonies^ 
Eachpeariy  flower  with  painted  beauty  shines ; 
And  every  star  Its  fiiding  Are  resigns. 


ID  RICHABD  BARL  OF  BURLINGTON, 

WITH  OVID'S  ART  OF  LOVE. 
MY  LOAD, 

Our  poet's  rales,  in  easy  numbers,  tell, 
lie  frit  the  passion  he  describes  so  well. 
In  that  soft  art  successfully  refin'd,    . 
I'huughangrv  Capsar  frown'd,  the  fair  were  kind. 
More  ills  from  love,  than  tyrant's  malice,  flow ; 
Jove's  thunder  strikes  less  sure  than  Cupid's  bow. 

Ovid  both  felt  the  pain,  and  found  the  ease: 
Physicians  study  most  theif-  own  disease. 
The  practice  of  that  agcf  in  this  we  try, 
ladies  woujd  Iist«;n  then,  and  lovers  lie. 
Who  flattered  most  the  fair  were  most  polite. 
Each  th> Might  her  own  admirer  in  the  right: 
To  be  but  faintly  rude  was  criminal. 
But  to  be  boldly  so,  aton'd  for  all. 
Breeding  was  banish'd  for  the  fair-one's  sake, 
The  sex  ne'er  gives,  but  suffers  ours  should  take. 

Advice  to  you,  my  lord,  in  vain  we  bring; 
The  flowers  nc*er  fail  to  meet  the  blooming  Spring. 
Though  you  possess  all  Nature's  gifts,  take  rare; 
Lowe*s  queen  has  charms,  but  fsita!  is  her  share. 

On  all  that  goddess  her  false  smiles  bestows ; 
As  on'tlie  seas  she  reigns,  from  whence  she  rose. 
Young  Zephyrs  sigh  with  fragrant  breath,  soft  gales 
Guide  her  gay  barge,  and  swell  the  silken  saiU: 
Each  silver  wave  in  beauteous  order  moves. 
Fair  as  her  bosom,  gentle  as  her  doves ; 
But  h«  that  once  embarks,  too  surely  finds 
A  sullen  sky,  black  storms,  and  angry  winds; 
Cares,  fe^rs,  and  anguish,  hovering  on  the  coast. 
And  wrecks  of  Mfretches  by  their  fiilly  lost. 

When  coming  time  shall  blttsyou  with  a  bride, 
Let  passion  not  persuade,  but  reason  guide; 
Instead  of  gold,  let  gentle  tratb  endear ;  . 
She  haa  most  charms  who  is  the  most  sincere. 
Shun  vain  variety,  'tis  but  disease; 
Weak'appetites  are  ever  hard  to  please. 
The  nymph  muit  feat  to  be  inquisitiye  ; 
Tis  for  the  sex's  quiet,  to  believe. 

TOl.  IX. 


9er  air  an  easy  confidence  must  show, 
And  shun  to  find  what  she  would  dread  to  kimw  ; 
Still  charming  with  all  arts  that  can  engage. 
And  be  the  Juliana  of  the  age. 


TO  THE  pUTCffESS  OF  BOLTON, 

OS   BXR   STAYING    AIX   THE  WINTER    IN    THB 
COUNTRY.     ■ 

Cease  rural  conquests,  and  set  free  your  swainsy 
To  dryads  leave  the  groves,  to  nymphs  the  |rfftins« 
In  pensive  dales  alone  let  Echo  dwell. 
And  each  sad  sigh  she  hears  with  sorrow  tell. 
Haste,  let  your  eyes  at  Kent's  pavilion  ■  shine* 
It  wants  but  stare,  and  then  tbe.woric*s  divine. 
Of  late.  Fame  only  tells  of  yielding  towns. 
Of  captive  generals  and  protected  crowns. 
Of  purchas*d  laurels,  and  of  battles  won,  ' 
Lines  forcM,  states  vanquish'd,  provinces  o'er-jrud. 
And  all  Alcides*  labour summM  in  one. 

The  hmve  must  to  the  fair  noiv  yield  the  prize, 
And  Bnglish  arms  submitto  English  eyes : 
In  which  bright  list  among  the  first  you  stand; 
Though  each  a  goddess,  or  a  Sunderland. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH^ 

ON  HIS  VOLUNTARY  RANISHMENT. 

Oo,  mighty  prince,  and  those  grt^at  nations  see. 
Which  thy  victorious  arms  before  made  free; 
View  that  fam'd  column,  where  thy  nameengrav'd 
Shall  tell  their  children  who  their  empire  sav'd. 
Point  out  that  maihle  where  thy  woith  is  shown. 
To  every  grateful  country  but  thy  own. 
O  censure  undeserv'd!  unequal  &te! 
Which  strove  to  lessen  him  who  made  her  greatx 
Which,  pamper'd  with  success  and  rich  in  fiime^   ' 
ExtoU'd  his  conquests,  but  oondemn'd  his  name. 
But  virtue  is  a  crime  when  plac'd  on  high. 
Though  all  the  fault'sjn  the  beholder's  eye; 
Yet  he,  untouchM  as  in  the  heat  of  wan, 
Flies  from  no  dangers  but  domestic  jars. 
Smiles  at  the  dart  which  angry  Envy  shakes. 
And  only  feare  for  her  whom  h^  forsakes : 
He  grieves  to  find  the  course  of  virtue  croas'd. 
Blushing  to  see  our  blood  no  better  ^t ; 
Disdains  in  factious  parties  to  contend. 
And  proves  in  absence  most  Britannia's  friend. 
So  the  great  Scipio  of  old,  to  shun 
That  glorious  envy  which  his  arms  had  won. 
Far  from  his  dear,  ungrateful  Rome  retired, 
Prepar»d,  whene'er  his  country's  cause  required. 
To  shine  in  peace  or  war,  and  be  again  admir'd. 


TO  THE.  EARL  OF  GODOLPHIN. 
Whilst  weeping  Europe  bends  beneath  her  illsy 
And  where  the  sword  destroys  not,  famine  kills ; 
Our  isle  eijoys,  by  your  successful  care, 
The  pomp  of  peace,  ainidst  the  woes  of  war. 
So  much  the  public  to  your  prudence  owes^ 
You  think  no  labours  long  for  our  repose : 

*  A  gallery  at  St,  James's. 
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Such  conduct,  such  iotegrity  are  shown. 
There  are  no  coffsrs  empty  but  your  own. 
.  From  mean  dependance,  merit  you  r<  trieve. 
Unasked  you  offer,  and  unseen  you  give: 
Your  favour,  like  the  Nile,  increase  bestows. 
And  yet  con<5eaIsthe  source  from  whence  it  flows. 
No  pomp,  or  grand  appearance,  you  approve: 
A  people  at  their  case  is  what  you  love: 
To  lessen  taxes,  and  a  nation  save, 
Are  all  the  grants  your  services  would  hare. 
Thus  fiir  the  state-machine  wants  no  repair, 
But  moves  in  matchless  order  by  your  care; 
Free  from  confusion,  settled  and  sertne ; 
i&nd,  like  the  universe,  by  springs  unseen. 

But  now  some  star,  sinisttr  to  our  prayers. 
Contrives  new  schemes,  and  calls  you  firomatibirs: 
No  anguish  in  your  looks,  or  cares  appear, 
But  how  to  teach  th'  uiipractisM  crew  to  steer. 
Thus,  like  a  victim,  no  constraint  you  need. 
To  expiate  their  offence  by  whom  you  bleed. 

Ingratitude's  a  weed  of  every  clime. 
It  thrives  too  fieist  at  first,  but  fades  in  time. 
The  god  of  day,  and  your  own  lot*6  the  same; 
The  vapours  you  have  raisM  obscure  your  flame : 
But  though  you  suffer,  and  awhile  retreat, 
Your  globe  of  light  looks  larger  as  you  set 


O  !  noble  passion,  to  yoar  country  Idnl,  * 
To  crown  her  with— the  refuse  of  mankiiML 
As  if  the  neur  Rome,  which  yoor  schemes  naftili> 
Were' to  be  built  on  rapine  Uke  tluB  oki. 
While  her  asylum  openly  prorides 
For  every  rufllan  every  nation  hides. 

Will  you  still  tempt  the  great  avenger's  t>lov. 
And  ^ce  the  bolt^-which  he  is  loath  to  throw; 
Have  there  too  few  already  bit  the  plainSy 
To  make  you  seek  new  Prestons  mad  OqibUmq*? 
If  vengeance  loses  its  eflfects  so  haX, 
Yet  those  of  mercy  sure— should  longer  Isst. 

Say,  is  it  rashness  or  despair  provokes 
Your  hardened  hearts  to  these  repeated  strokes; 
Reply  :-.Behold,  their  kioks,  their  souls  dedmie, 
Alf  pale  with  guilt,  and  dumb  with  deep  ^s^air. 

Hear  then,  yon  sons  of  blood,  yonrdesttn^^te. 
Hear,  ere  you  sin  too  soon-*repeat  too  late. 
Madly  you  try  to  weaken  George's  reign. 
And  stem  the  stream  of  Providence  in  vain. 
By  right,  by  worth,  by  wonders,  made  our  own. 
The  hand  that  gave  it  shall  preserve  his  throne. 
^  As  vain  your  hopes  to  distant  times  remove. 
To  try  the  second,  or  the  third  from  Jove; 
For  'tis  the  nature  of  that  sacred  line. 
To  conquer  monsters,  and  to  grow  divine. 


ON^  HER  MAJESTVS  STATUE 

IM  ST.  PAUL'S  cnnRCH^ARD. 

Near  the  vast  bulk  of  that  stupendous  frame,. 
Known  by  the  Gentiles'  great  apostle's  name; 
With  grace  divine,  great  Anna's  seen  to  rise, 
Au  awful  form  that  glads  a  nation's  eyes; 
Beneath  her  feet  four  mighty  realms  appear. 
And  with  due  Hsverence  pjsy  their  homage  there. 
Britain  and  Ireland  seem  to  own  her  grace. 
And  even  wild  India  wears  a  smiling  face. 

But  Prance  alone  with  downcast  eyes  is  seen. 
The  sad  attendant  of  so  good  a  queen : 
Ungrateful  country !  to  forget  so  soon, 
All  that  great  Anna  for  thy  sake  has  done: 
When  sworn  the  kind  defender  of  thy  cause, 
Spite  of  her  dear  religion,  spite  of  Ifiws; 
For  thee  she  sheath'd  the  terrours  of  her  sword, 
For  thee  she  broke  her  general — and  her  word: 
For  thee  her  ipind  in  doubtRd  .terms  she  told. 
And  leam'd  to  speak  like  oracles  of  old. 
For  thee,  for  thee  alone,  what  could  she  more? 
She  lost  the  honour  she  had  gain'd  before ; 
Lost  all  the  trophies,  which  her  arths  had  won 
(Such  CsBsar  never  knew,  nor  Philip's  son); 
Resign'd  the  gtories  of  a  ten  year's  reign,     [gain. 
And  such  as  none  but  Marlborough's  arm  codld 
For  thee  in  annals  she's  content  to  shine, 
Uke  other  mouarchs  oi  the  Stuart  line. 


ON  THE  NEW  CONSPIRACY,  1716. 

Wherb,  where,  degenerate  countrymen — how 
Will  your  fond  folly  and  your  madness  fly  ?  [high 
Are  scenes  of  death,  and  servile  chains  so  dear. 
To  sue  for  blood  and  bondage  every  year, 
JLik«  rebel  Jews,  with  too  much  freedom  curst. 
To  court  a  change— though  certain  of  the  worst? 
There  is  no  climate  which  you  have  not  sought, 
WLere  tools  of  war,  and  vagrant  ki^g9,are  bonght; 


ON  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN, 

Pauas,  destructive  to  the  Trojan  line,,      [vine: 
Raz'd  their  proud  ws^lls,  though  built  by  hands  d.« 
But  love's  bright  goddess,  with  propitious  grace, 
Preserv'd  a  hero,  and  restored  the  race. 
Thus  the  (am'<i  empire  where  the  Iber  flows. 
Fell  by  Eliza,  and  by  Anna  rose. 


VERSES 

WRITTBM   FOR   THE  TOASTINO-CLASSBt  QF  TBR 
KIT-CAT-CLUB,  1703. 

LADY  CARUSLE. 

Carlisle's  name  can  every  Muse  inspire; 
To  Carlisle  fill  the  glass,  aiKi  tune  the  lyre: 
With  his  lov*d  bays  the  god  of  day  shall  crown 
A  wit  and  lustre  equal  to  his  own.  - 

THE  SAME. 

At  once  the  Son  and  Carlisle  took  their  way. 
To  warm  the  frozen  north,  and  kindle  day ; 
The  flowers  to  both  their  glad  creation  ow'd. 
Their  virtues  he,  their  beauties  she  bestow*d. 

LADYBtSRZ. 

The  bravest  hero,  and  the  brightest  dame, 

,  From  Belgia's  happy  clime  Britannia  drew ; 
One  pregnant  cloud  we  find  does  often  frani^ 
The  awful  tiiunder  and  the  gentle  dew. 

THE  SAME. 

To  Essex  fill  the  sprightly  wine  ; 
The  health's  engaging  and  divine» 
Let  purest  odours  scent  the  air. 
And  wreaths  of  roses  bind  our  hair: 
In  her  chaste  lips  these  blushing  lie^ 
And  those  her  gentle  sighs  supply. 
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*LABY  BYJDK. 
The  god  of  wine  grows  jealous  of  his  ait. 
He  only  fires  the  head,  but  Hyde  the  heart. 
The  queen  of  love  looks  on,  and  smiles  to  see 
A  nymph  more  mighty  than  a  deity. 

ON  I.4DY  HYDB  III  CHIIJ>-]»D. 

Hyde,  though  in  agonies,  her  graces  keeps, 
'A  thousand  charms  the  nymph's  complaints 

In  tears  of  dew  so  mild  Aurora  weeps,        [adorn; 
But  her  bright  oApring  is  the  cheerful  Mom. 

,,  LADY  TVHABTON. 

Wfi^  Jove  to  Ida  did^the  gods  invite. 
Add  in  immortal  toasting  pass'd  the  night. 
With  more  than  nectar  he  the  banquet  blessM, 
For  Wharton  was  the  Venus  of  the  feast. 


PROLOGUE, 

DB8I6HBD  FOR  TAMERLANB. 

To  DAY  a  mighty  hero  comes,  to  warm 

Your  curdling  blood,  and  bid  you,  Britons,  arm. 

To  valour  m|ich  he  owes,  to  virtue  more ; 

He  fights  to  li^ve,and  conquers  to  restore. 

He  strains  no '.text,  nor  makes  diagoous  persuade: 

He  likes  religion,  but  he  hates  the  trade. 

Bom  for  mankind,  they  by  his  labour  live; 

Their  property  is  his  prerogative. 

His  sword  destroys  less  than  his  mercy  saves. 

And  none,  exeept  his  passions,  are  lijs  slaves. 

Such,  Britons,  is  the  prince  that  you  possess. 

In  council  greatest,, and  in  camps  no  less: 

Brave,  but  not  cruel;  wise  without  deceit; 

Bom  for  an  age  curs'd  with  a  B^azet 

But  you,  disdaining  to  be  too  secure,  ' 

Ask  his  protection,  and  yet  grudge  his  power. 

With  you  a  monarch's  right  is  in  dispute; 

Who  gives  supplies,  are  only  absolute. 

Britons,  for  shame !  your  foctious  feuds  decline. 

Too  long  you've  labour»d  for  the  Bourbon  line : 

Assert  lost  rights,  Hn  Austrian  prince  alone 

Is  bora  to  nod  upon  a  Spanish  throne. 

A  cause  no  less  could  on  great  Eugene  call; 

Steep  Alpine  rocks  require  an  Hannibal : 

He  shows  you  your  lost  honour  to  retrieve; 

Our  troops  will  fight,  when  once  the  senate  give. 

Suit  your  cabals  and  factions,  and  in  spigbt 

Of  Whig  an4  Tory  in  this  cause  unite. 

One  vote  will  then  send  Anjou  back  to  Fnmce ; 

There  let  the  meteor  end  his  airy  dance : 

Else  to  the  Mantuan  soil  he  may  repair, 

£v*n  abdicated  gods  were  Latium's  care. 

At  worst,  he'll  find  some  Cornish  borough  here. 


PROLOGUE 

TO  THR  MUSIOM BSnNO  IM  YORR-BUILDINGS. 

Wbrrs  Music  and  more  poiVerful  beauties  reign> 

Who  can  support  the  pleasure  and  the  pain? 

Here  their  soft  magic  those  two  Syrens  try. 

And  if  we  listen,  or  but  look,  we  die. 

Why  should  we  then  the  wondrous  tales  admire. 

Of  Orpheus'  nombers,  or  Amphion's  lyre; 

Of  walls  greeted  by  bannoniotts  skill,  [still ! 

How  mountains  mov'd,  and  rapid  streams  stood 


Behold  this  scene  of  beauty,  and  confess 
The  wonder  greater,  and  the  fiction  less. 
Like  human  victims  here  we  stand  decreed 
To  worship  those  bright  altars  where  we  bleed. 
Who  braves  his  fate  in  fields,  must  tremble  here ; 
Triumphant  love  more  vassals  makes  than  fear. 
No  faction  homage  to  the  fair  denies  ; 
The  right  divine's  apparent  in  their  eyes. 
That  emigre's  fix'd,  that's  founded  in  desire; 
Those  flames»  the  vestals  guard,  can  ne'er  expire. 


PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  OORNIBH  9QUIRR,  A  COMBDY. 

Wbo  dares  not  plot  in  this  good-natur'd  ag^^ 
Each  place  is  privUeg'd  except  the  stage; 
There  the  dread  phalanx  of  reformers  come. 
Sworn  foes  to  wit,  as  Carthage  wasto  Rome; 
Their  ears  so  sanctify'd,  no  scenes  can  please^ 
But  heavy  hymns,  or  pensive  homilies; 
Troths,  plaiiUy  told,  their  tender  nature  wound. 
Young  rakes  must,  like  old  patriarch's  expound; 
The  painted  punk  the  proselyte  must  play. 
And  bawds,  like  fille-devotes,  procure  and  pray. 
How  nature  fs  inverted  t  soon  you'll  see 
Senates  unanimous^  and  sects  agree, 
Jews  at  extortion  rail,  and  monks  at  mystery.  . 
Let  characters  be  represented  true. 
An  airy  sinner  makes  an  awkward  Prue. 
With  foree  and  fitting  freedom  vice  arraign ; 
Though  pulpits  flatter,  let  the  stage  sp^  pl«B« 
If  Verres  gripes  the  poor,  or  Nsenius  write. 
Call  that  the  robbel*,  this  the  parasite. 
Ne'er  aim  to  make  an  eagle  of  an  owl ; 
Cinna's  a  statesman;  Sydix^hel,  a  tool. 
Our  censurers  with  want  of  thought  dispense. 
But  tremble  at  the  hideous  sin  of  sense. 
Who  would  not  such  hard  fete  as  onrs  bemoan. 
Indicted  for  some  wit,  and  damn'd  for  none? 
But  if,  to  day,  some  scandal  should  appear. 
Let  those  precise  Tartufis  bind  o'er  Moliere. 
Foet,  and  papist  too,  they'll  surely  maul. 
There's  no  indulgences  at  Hicks's-hall. 
Gold  only  can  their  pious  spite  allay. 
They  call  none  criminals  that  can  but  pay: 
The  heedless  shrines  with  victims  they  invoke. 
They  take  the  fet,  and  give  the  gods  the  smoke. 


PROLOGUE 

spoken  at  the  opknimg  of  tub  qubbn'b  thr^ 
atre  in  the  haym arret. 

Such  was  our  builder's  art,  that,  soon  as  nam'dj 
This  febric,  like  the  infent  world,  was  fram'd. 
The  archit^t  must  on  dull  order  wait, 
But  'tis  the  poet  only  can  create. 
None  else,  at  pleasure,  can  duration  give: 
When  marble  fails,  the  Muses'  structures  live. 
The  Cyprian  fane  is  now  no  longer  seen. 
Though  sacred  to  the  name  of  love's  fair  queei)|, 
E'en  Athens  scaree  in  pompous  ruin  stands, 
Though  flnish*d  by  the  leam'd  Minerva*s  hands* 
More  sure  presages  from  these  walls  we  find» 
By  beauty  ■  founded,  and  by  wit  design'd^ 


'  Lady  Sonderlamd. 
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In  the  good  age  of  ghostly  i^oranre. 
How  did  cathedrals  rise,  and  zeal  advance! 
The  merry  monks  said  orisons  at  ease, 
Lai^e  were  their  meals,  and  lii^ht  their  penances; 
Paidons  for  sins  were  purchased  with  estates. 
And  none  but  rogues  in  rags  dy'd  reprobates. 
But,  now  that  pious  pageantry's  no  more. 
And  stages  thrive,  as  churches  did  before: 
Your  own  magnificence  you  here  survey. 
Majestic  columns  stand,  where  dunghi(|s  lay, 
And  carrs  triumphal  rise  from  carts  of  hay. 
£wains  here  are  taught  to  hope,  and  nymphs  to 

fear. 
And  big  AImanzor*s  fight  mocks  Blenheim*s  here. 
Descending  goddesses  adorn  our  scenes, 
And  quit  their  bright  abodes  for  gilt  machines. 
Should  Jove,  for  this  fair  circle,  leave  his  throne, 
HeM  meet  a  lightning  fiercer  than  his  own. 
Though  to  the  Sun  his  towering  eagles  rise. 
They  scarce  could  bear  the  lustre  of  these  eyes. 


EPILOGUE 

TO  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  CATO. 

What  odd  fantastic  things  we  women  do ! 

Who  would  not  listen  when  young  1 9 vers  woo  ? 

What !  die  a  maid,  yet  have  the  choice  of  two  ! 

Ladies  are  often  cruel  to  their  cost : 

To  give  you  pain,  themselves  they  punish  most. 

Vows  of  virginity  should  well  be  weigh'd ; 

Too  oft'  they're  cancePd,  though  in  convents  made. 

Would  you  revenge  such  rash  resolves^— you 
may 

Be  spiteful — and  believe  the  thing  we  say ; 

We  hate  you,  when  you're  easily  said  nay. 

How  needless,  if  you  knew  us,  were  your  fears! 

Let  love  have  eyes,  and  beauty  will  have  ears. 

Our  hearts  are  form'di  as  you  yourselves  would 
choose. 

Too  proud  to  ask,  too  humble  to  refuse: 

We  give  to  merit,  and  to  .wealth  we  sell; 

He  sighs  with  most  success  that  settles  well. 

The  woes  of  wedlock  with  the  joys  we  mix; 

*Tis  best  repenting  in  a  coach  and  six. 

Blame  not  our  conduct,  since  we  but  pursue 

Those  lively  lessons  we  have  learn'd  from  you : 
Your  breasts  no  more  the  fire  of  beauty  warms, 

But  wicked  wealth  usurps  the  power  of  charms. 
What  pains  to  get  the  gaudy  thing  you  hate. 
To  swell  in  show,  and  be  a  wretch  in  state  ! 
At  plays  you  ogle,  at  the  ring  you  bpw ; 
E'en  churches  are  no  sanctuaries  now; 
There  golden  idols  all  your  vows  receive ;, 
She  r»  no  goddess  who  has  nought  to  give. 
Oh  may  once  more  the  happy  age  appear. 
When  words  were  artless,  and  the  thoughts  sincere; 
l^hen  gold  and  grandeur  were  unenvy'd  things. 
And  courts  less  coveted  than  groves  and  springs. 
XiOve  then  shall  only  mourn  when  truth  complains, 
And  constancy  feel  transport  in  its  chains; 
Sighs  with  success  their  own  soft  anguish  tell. 
And  eyes  shall  utter  what  the  lips  conceal : 
Virtue  again  to  its  bright  station  climb| 
And  beauty  fear  no  en^my  but  time : 
The  fair  shall  li^en  to  desert  alone. 
And  «vef7  Lucia  find  »  Cato^f  son* 


A    SOLlLOStUr, 
out  ot  italiaji. 


Could  he  whom  my  dissembled  rigour  grieve^ 
But  knowwhat  torment  to  my  soul  it  gives; 
He*d  find  how  fondly  I  return  hb  flame. 
And  want  myself  the  pity  be  wonW  tAaamm 
Immortal  gods  !  why  has  your  doom  decfeed 
Two  wounded  hearts  with  equal  paogs  ahool^ 

bleed? 
Since  that  great  law,  which  your  tribunal  goideCy 
Has  join'd  in  love  whom  destiny  divides  ; 
Repent,  jt  pfswerSf  the  injnries  you  cause. 
Or  change  our  natures,  or  reform  yoor  laws. 
Unhappy  partner  of  my  killing  pain, 
Thiak  what  I  feel  the  moment  you  cmnpteia. 
Each  sigh  you  utter  wounds  my  tenderest  part. 
So  much  my  lips  misrepresent  my  heart. 
When  from  your  eyes  the  Mlii^  drops  dvtil. 
My  vital  blood  in  every  tear  you  spill: 
And  all  those  mouniful  agonies  I  hear. 
Are  but  the  echoes  of  my  own  despair. 


AN  IMITATION  OF  A  FRENCH  AUTHOR. 

Caw, you  count  the  silver  lights 

That  deck  the  skits,  and  cheer  the  nights; 

Or  the  leaves  that  straw  the  vales. 

When  groves  are  stript  by  wiuter-galcs  j 

Or  the  drops  that  in  the  morn 

Hang  with  transparent  pearl  the  thorn; 

Or  bridegroom's  joys  or  miser's  cares. 

Or  gamester's  oaths,  or  hermit's  prayers  ; 

Or  envy's  pangs,  or  love's  alarms. 

Or  Mariborough*s  acts,  or  — n'g  charms  } 


ANACREONTIC  EPISTLE  TO  MR.  OAY, 

ON   HIS  POEMS. 

When  Fame  did  o*er  the  spacious  plain 

The  lays  she  once  had  learn*d  repeat ; 
All  listen'd  to  the  tuneful  strain. 

And  wonder'd  who  conld  sing  so  sweet. 
•Twas  thus.    The  Graces  held  the  lyre, 

Th*  harmonious  frame  the  Muses  strong. 
The  Loves  and  Smiles  composed  the  choir,  ^ 

And  Gay  transcrib'^i  what  PheebusTOnfl 


TO  THE  MERRY  POETASTER 

at  tAOLBRS-HALL  IN  CHEAFSIPB. 

UifWiEM>T  pedant,  let  thy  awkward  Muse 
Wkh  censures  praise,  with  fiatteries  abuse. 
To  lash,  and  not  be  felt,  in  thee's  an  art; 
Thou  ne'er  mad'st  any,  but  thy  school-boys, 
Then  be  advis'd,  and  scribble  not  again ; 
Thou'rt  feshion'd  for  a  flail,  and  not  a  pea. 

If  B ^I's  immortal  wit  thou  woifld^  <^^^ 

Pretend  'tis  be  that  writ  thy  poetry. 
Thy  feeble  satire  ne'er  can  do  him  wrong  \ 
Thy  poemf  a&d  thy  p»ti«Qt«  Ut«  not  lo«f* 
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TBE  BAEL  OF  GODOLPHIN  TO  DR.  GARTH,  UPON 
THE  Lost  OF  Mist  DINGLE:  IN  RETURN  TO 
TUB  DOCTOR*8  CONSOLATORY.  TBRSBS  TO  IlIH, 
DPON  THE  LOSS  OF  H^S  ROD  * 

Tbov,  who  the  pmngs  of  my  embiUer'cl  rage 
Coold^st,  with  thy  ncTer-dying  verse,  assuage: 
ImtDortal  yerse,  secure  to  live  as  long 
As  that  cuTs'd  prose  that  did  coodemD  thy  song : 
Thou,  happy  bard,  whose  double-gifted  pen. 
Alike  can  eore  an  aching  com,  or  spletm; 
Whose  lucky  hand  administers  rep<Mie     « 
As  well  to  breaking  heart,  as  broken  nose; 
Accept  this  tribute:  think  it  all  1  had^ 
Id  recompense  of  thine,  when  I  was  sad. 

What  though  it  comes  from  an   impractis'd 
Muse» 
Bad  at  the  best^  grown  worse  by  long  disuse; 
In  silence  lost,  since  once  i  did  oompiain 
Of  Wiv-^'s  ooh)  neglect  in  humble  strain ; 
When  checked  by  sUivish  conscience,  she  deny*d 
To  throw  aside  the  niece,  and  act  the  bride : 
Yet  sure  1  may  be  thought  among  the  throng. 
If  not  to  sing,  to  whistle  out  a  song: 
Then  take  the  kind  remembrance  of  my  verse. 
While  Dingle's  loss  with  sorrow  I  rehckrse. 

Dingle  is  lost,  the  hollow  caves  resound 
Diogie  is  lost,  ahd  multiply  the  sound  ^ 

'  $U  |d>ove,  p,  449. 


Till  Echo,  chanting  it  by  just  degree. 
Shortens  to  ding,  then  softens  it  to  D.  • 

Dingle  is  lost;  where's  now  the  parent's  care. 
The  boasted  ibrc^  of  piety  and  prayer  ? 
No  more  shall  she  withiu  thy  spacious  hall 
Lead  up  Ihe  dance,  and  animate  the  ball ; 
Deserted  thus,  no  more  sbalt  thou  engage 
Under  the  roof  to  Whartonize  the  age» 

Trained  by  thy  care,  by  thy  example  led, 
Early  she  learnt  to  scorn  the  nuptial  bed  ; 
In  vain  by  thy  advice  enlarged  her  mind. 
And  vow'd,  like  thee,  to  multiply  her  kind: 
For  Dingle  thou  didst  bless  the  nether  skies; 
In  hopes  a  mihgled  race  might  once  arise. 
To  sooth  thy  hoary  age,  and  close  thy  dying  eyes. 

Learn,  ye  indulging  parents,  learn  from  hence 
Think  not  compliance  eVr  will  influence. 
The  fifth  command  alone  you  did  enjoin. 
And  frankly  gave  her  up  the  other  nine : 
Vet  she,  though  that,  and  that  alone,  was  pressed. 
Regardless  of  your  will,  the  fifth  transgress'd. 

But  oh !  my  firiend,  consider,  though  she's  gonfi 
She  left  no  coffers  empty  but  her  own ;    - 
Her  mind,  that  aid  direct  the  great  machine, 
Mov*d,  like  the  universe,  by  springs  unseen ; 
And,  though  from  thy  instructions  she  retreats. 
Her  globe  of  light  grows  larger  as  she  sets: 
For  nought  could  brighter  make  Mr  lustre  shinf 
Than  to  withdraw,  and  single  it  from  thine 
Then  think  of  this;  and  pardon,  when  you  sec 
Those  virtues,  you  so  late  admir'd  in  me. 
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LIFE  OF  MICHOLAS  ROWE. 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


Nicholas  ROWE  was  bom  at  Uttle  Beckford  in  Bedfordshire,  in  l67S.  Hn 
femflj  had  long  possessed  a  considerable  estate,  with  a  good  house,  at  Lanibertoan  in 
Devonshire'.  His  ancestor  from  whom  he  descended  in  a  direct  line  received  the  arnit 
borne  by  his  descendants  for  his  bravery  in  the  Holy  War.  His  fether,  John  Rowe, 
who  was  the  first  that  quitted  his  paternal  acres  to  practise  any  part  of  profit,  professed 
the  law,  and  published  Benlow's  and  Dallison's  Reports  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
Second,  ^hen,  in  opposition  to  the  notions,  then  diligently  propagated,  of  dispensmg 
power,  he  ventured  to  remark  how  long  his  authors  rated  the  prerogative.  He  was 
made  a  sergeant,  and  died  April  30,  169^.    He  was  buried  in  the  Temple  church. 

Nicholas  was  first  sent  to  a  private  sdiool  at  Highgate;  and,  being  afterwards 
removed  to  Westminster,  was  at  twelve  years*  choisen  one  of  the  king's  scholars.    Hir* 
master  was  Busby,  who  sufiered  none  of  hb  scholars  to  let  their  powers  lie  useless;  and 
his  exercises  in  several  hingnages  are  said  to  have  been  written  with  uncommon  degrees 
of  ejccellence,  and  yet  to  have  cost  him  very  little  kibour. 

At  sixteen  he  had,  in  his  father's  opinion,  made  advances  in  learnmg  snffic^t  tm 
qualify  hmi  for  the  study  of  law,  and  was  entered  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
where  for  some  time  he  read  statutes  and  reports  with  proficiency  proportionate  to  the 
force  of  his  mind,  which  was  already  such  tliat  he  endeavoured  to  comprehend  law,  not 
as  a  series  of  precedents,  or  collection  of  positive  precq>ts,  but  as  a  system  of  rational 
government,  and  impartial  justice. 

When  he  was  nineteen,  he  was,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  left  more  to  his  own 
direction,  and  probably  from  that  time  sufl^d  law  to  give  way  to  poetry.  At  twenty- 
five  he  produced  the  Ambitious  Step-Mother,  which  was  received  with  so  much  favour, 
that  he  devoted  himself  from  that  time  wholly  to  elegalnt  literature. 

His  next  tragedy  (1702)  was  Tamerlane,  in  which,  under  the  name  of  Tamerlane,  he 
btended  to  characterise  king  William,  and  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  under  Bi^jaset^  The 
ivtues  of  Tiunerlane  seem  to  have  been  arbitrarily  assigned  him  by  his  poet,  for  I  know 
not  that  history  gives  any  other  qualities  than  those  which  make  a  conqueror.    Tht 

I  Id  the  VUhur«,  Umerton.    Orig.  Edit.  •  He  wms  not  elected  till  1688^    N. 
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faahkm,  however^  of  the  time  was,  to  aociunulate  upon  Lewis  all  tliat  cut  fabe  homv 
and  detestation;  and  whatever  good  was  withheld  from  him,  that  it  might  not  be tfaravB 
away,  was  bestowed  upon  king  William. 

lliis  was  the  tragedy  which  Rowe  valued  most,  and  that  ^rfiich  probaUj,  by  the  Up 
of  political,  auxiliaries,  excited  most  i^lanse;  but  occasional  poetry  must  often  esnttot 
itself  with  occasional  praise.  Tamerlane  has  for  a  long  tune  been  acted  only  once  i 
year,  on  the  night  when  king  William  landed.  Our  quairel  with  Lewis  has  been  Ittf 
over ;  and  it  now  gratifies  neither  aeal  nor  malice  to  see  him  painted  with  aggisvatd 
features,  like  a^aiaoen  upon  a  sign. 

The  Fair  Penitent,  his  next  production  (1706),  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  tn^edin 
on  the  stage,  where  it  still  keeps  its  turns  of  appearing,  and  probably  wili  loagkecp 
them,  for  there  is  scarcely  any  work  of  any  poet  at  once  so  interesting  by  die  Able,  tod 
so<delightful  by  the  language.  The  story  is  domesticy  and  therefore  ewiy  reoeifcd  In 
the  imagination,  and  assimilated  to  comuKm  hie;  the  diction  is  exquisitely  haraoflnos. 
and  soft  or  sprightly  as  occasion  requires. 

The  character  of  Lothario  seems  to  have  been  expanded  by  Richardson  into  Lofdacr; 
but  he  has  excelled  his  original  in  the  moral  effect  of  the  fiction.  LotfaaiKs  widi  puSj 
which  cannot  be  hated,  and  bravery  which  caimot  be  despised,  retains  too  much  of  tfe 
spectator's  kindness.  It  was  in  the  power  of  Riebaidson  alone  to  teach  ns  it  oia 
esteem  and  detestatimi,  to  make  virtuous  rBsentment  over-power  all  the  bencfokact 
which  wity  elegance,  and  courage^  naturally  exdte;  and  to  lose  at  last  the  heio  m  tk 
viUam. 

The  fifth  act  is  not  equid  to  the  former;  the  events  of  the  diama  are  cxfanaste^,  isdl 
little  remains  but  to  talk  of  what  b  pasL  It  has  been^bserved,  that  the  title  of  tfae 
play  does. not  sufficiently  correspond'  with  the  behaviour  of  Calota,  who  at  last  skew 
noevidentsignsof  repentance,  but  may  be  reasonably  suspected  of  fieeling  pain  fiw 
detectimi  rather  than  from  guilt,  and  expresses  nloie  shame  tlam  sorrow,  and  more  ngc 
than  shame. 

Hb  next  (1^06)  was  Ulysses;  whieh,  with  the  cobubosi  frite  of.  mytlioiogKal  stories 
is  now  generally  neglected.  We  have  been  too .  eariy  arqnaintfd  with  the  poebd 
heroes^  to  expect  any  pleasure  firom  theur  revival;  to  show* them  as  they  have  aheai? 
been  shown,  is  to  di^ust  by  rqwtition;  to  give  them  new  qualities^  or  mew  advatDio* 
is  to  ofiiend  by  viokting  received  notions. 

The  Royal  Convert  (1708)  seems  to  have  a  better  ebim  to  lasigevky.  Theisbki^ 
drawn,  from  an  obscure  and  barbarous  age,  to  which  fietion»  ate  more  cady  nd 
pnqperly  adapted;  for  when  objects  are  imperfisctly  seen,  they  easily  lake  ferns  fm' 
imagination.  The  scene  lies  among  onr  ancestors  in  our  own  oountiy,  and  tliereiQie 
very  easily  catches  attention.  Rodogtme  b  a  persMiage  truly  tn^jkal,  of  high  q>iA 
and  violent  passions,  great  with  tempestuous  dignity,  and  wicked  with  a  aoal  tfaatwonU 
have  been  heroieif  it  had  been  virtuous.  The  motto  aeems  to  tell>  HattUsphjav 
not  suceessM. 

Rowe  does  not  always  remember  ^frhat  h»  dmraeters  icqufee.  In  Tuneriane  tkeieii 
some  lidknkius  mention  of  the  god  of  love;  and  Rodogune,  a  savage  SaxoD,  tslb  of 
Venus,  and  the  eagle  that  bears  the  thunder  of  Jupiter. 

.  The  phy  discovers  its  own  date,  by  a  prectiction  of  die  Uinon,  in  imitatioB 
Cranmer's  prophetic  promises  to  Henry  the  Eighth.     The  anrt^ted  Uessap  ^ 
onion  are  not  very  naturally  introduced^  nor  very  happily  expressed. 
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He  once  (1706)  tried  to  change  bis  hand.  He  Ycnturcd  on  a  comedy,  and  produced 
TIm  Biter;  with  which,  though  it  was  unfivourably  treated  by  the  audience,  be  was 
bimself  delighted ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  sat  in  tlie  hoifse  laughing  with  great  vehemence, 
wfaenever  he  had,  in  his  own  ophiioD,  produced  a  jest.  But,  finding  that  he  and  the 
IMiblic  had  no  sympathy  of  mirth,  he  tried  at  lighter  scenes  no  more. 

AAer  the  Royal  Convert  (1714)  appeared  Jane  Shore,  written,  as  its  author 
fHTofwes,  in  imitation  of  Shakspear^s  style.  In  what  he  tftonght  himself  an  imitator 
of  Sbak^>eare,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive^  The  nmnliers,  the  diction,  the  sentiments,  and 
^e  conduct,  in  every  thing  which  imitation  can  consist,  are  remote  in  the  utmost  degree 
iram  the  maaser  ^  Sfaakspeare,  whose  dramas  it  resembles  only  as  it  is  an  English  story^ 
•ad  as  some  of  Ae  persons  bafve  their  names  in  history.  This  play,  consisting  chie6y  of 
domestic  soenes  and  private  distress,  lays  hold  upon  the  heart.  The  wiib  n  forgiven 
became  she  repents,  and  the  hushtod  is  honoured  because  he  -forgives.  This,  th^e- 
fore,  is  one  of  those  pieces  which  we  still  welcome  on  the  stage. 

W&  last  tragedy  (1715)  was  Lady  Jane  Grey.  This  subject  had  been  chosen  by 
Mr.  Smthy  whose  papers  were  put  into  Rowers  hands  such  as  he  describes  them  in  hii 
piefiice.  This  phiy  has  likewise  sunk  into  oblivion.  Fnxa  this  time  he  gave'nothmg 
ttoie  to  the  staga. 

Being  by  a  competent  fortune  exempted  from  any  necessity  of  combating  his. 
ioclinatiQn,  he  never  wrote  in  distress,  and  therefore  dees  not  appear  to  hfive  ever  written  . 
in  baste.     His  works  were  finiriied  to  his  own  approbation,  and  bear  few  marks  of 
ne^gence  or  hurry.    It  is  remarkable,  that  his  prologues  and  epilogues  are  all  his  own, 
Iboi^  he  sometimes  iun)lied  others ;  he  affinrded  help,  but  did  not  solicit  it. 

As  Us  stiidies  necessarily  made  him  acquainted  with  Shakspeare,  and  acquaintance 
ptodnced  veneration,  he  undertook  (1709)  an  edition  of  his  works,  from  which  he 
neither  received  mach  praise,  nor  seems  to  have  expected  it;  yet,  I  believe,  those  who 
coQipaEe  it  with  fomnr  copies  will  find  that  he  has  done  more  than  he  promised ;  and 
that)  without  the  pomp  of  notes  or  boasts  of  criticism,  many  passages  are  happily  restored. 
Ue  pce&ced  a  hfe  of  the  author,  such  as  tradition,  then  almo^  expiring,  could  supply, 
and  a  preface';  whieh cannot  be  said  to  discover  much  profondity  or  penetration.  He 
•1  kast  eontrihuted  to  the  pqmlarity  of  his  author. 

He  was  willing  enon^  to  hnprove  his  fortune  by  other  arts  than  poetry.  He  was 
imder-secretary  for  three  years  when  the  diAe  of  Queensberry  was  secretary  of  state, 
and  afkerwanb  appUed  to  the  earl  of  Oxford  for  simie  public  employment^.  Oxford 
eqjoiaed  him  to  stndy  Spanish;  and  when,  soom  time  afterwards,  he  came  again,  and 
fliid  thaft  he  had  mast««d  it,  dismissed  him  with  this  congratulation,  *'  Then,  ^,  I  envy 
JOB  the  pbaaoie  of  reading  Dcm  Quixote  in  the  original." 

This  itosy  is  aiffieiently  attested;  but  why  Oxford,  who  desired  to  be  thought  a 
fiuronser  of  httr^nre,  shonki  thus  insalt  a  man  of  acknowledged  merit;  or  how  Rowe, 
who  was  so  keen  a  Whigs  that  he  did  not  willingly  converse  with  men  of  the  opposite 
fartyy  could  ask  preferment  from  Oxford ;  it  is  not  now  possible  to  discover.  Pope, 
vdm  told  the  story,  did  not  say  on  what  occasion  the  advice  was  given;  and,  though  be 
onmed  Rowe's  disappointmeatv  doubled  whether  any  injury  was  intended  him,  but 
thought  it  rather  loid  Oxford's  odd  woy. 

*  Mr.  Holiest  preboe,  however,  if  ndt  disUact,M  it  ^»0ii  to  nipposcd  from  this  ptttng«,ft«tnt1lt 
Life.     i?. 
5  Spence.  s  Ibid. 
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Jt  u  likely  that  he  lived  on  discontented  diiougfa  the  reftt  of  qoeen  Ame's  le^ ;  Irat 
the  time  came  at  last  when  he  found  kinder  Inends.  At  the  accession  of  king  GeoT«e 
he  was  made  poet-lanreat ;  I  am  afraid  by  the  ejection  of  poor  Nahom  Tate,  who 
( 17 16)  died  in  the  Mmt,  where  he  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  by  exfteme  poverty.  He 
was  made  likewise  one  of  the  land  surveyora  of  the  customs  of  the  port  of  LooAw. 
The  prince  of  Wales  chose  hfan  clerk  of  hb  council ;  and  the  lord  chanodlor  P^iker. » 
aoon  as  he  received  the  seals,  appointed  him,  unasked,  secretary  of  the  presestatkinL 
Such  an  accomulation  of  employments  undoubtedly  produced  a  very  considerable 
revenue. 

Having  already  translated  some  parts  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  i/diich  bad  been  pob- 
lished  in  the  Miscellanies,  and  doubtless- received  many  praises^  he  undertook  a  verHoo 
of  the  whole  work,  which  he  lived  to  finish,  but  not  to  publish.  It  M^ns  to  have  ben 
printed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Welwood,  who  prefixed  the  author's  lifie,  m  wkicb  if 
contained  the  following  character : 

*'  As  to  his  permmy  it  was  graceful  and  well-made;  his  face  regular,  and  of  a  ohoIt 
beauty.  As  his^soul  was  well  lodged,  so  its  rational  and  animal  fiiculties  excelled  in  a 
high  degree.  He  had  a  qmckaad  fruitful  invention,  a  deep  penetration,  and  a  iaire 
compass  of  thought,  with  singular  dexterity  and  easiness  in  making  his  thoughts  to  be 
understood.  He  was  master  of  most  pilrts  of  polite  leaitaing,  especialiy  the  cissid 
authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin;  understood  the  French,  Italian,  and  ^Nmidi  iangiages; 
and  spoke  the  first  fluently,  and  the  other  two  tolerably  well. 

"  He  had  likewise  read  most  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  histories  in  their  original  lan- 
guages, and  most  that  are  wrote  in  Elnglish,  Frendi,  Italian^  and  ^Mmish.  He  had  1 
good  taste  in  philosophy ;  and,  having  a  firm  impression  of  religion  upon  Us  mind,  he 
took  great  delight  m  divinity  and  ecclesiastical  history,  in  both  which  he  made  gmt! 
advances  in  the  times  he  letired  into  the  countiy,  which  was  frequent.  He  expressed. 
on  all  occasions,  his  full  perenasion  of  the  truth  of  revealed  leligkm ;  and  beii^  i 
sincere  member  of  the  established  church  himself,  he  pitied,  but  condemned  not,  tboK 
tliat  dissented  from  it.  He  abhorred  the  principles  of  persecuting  men  npoD  the  tr- 
count  of  their  opinions  in  religion ;  and^  being  strict  ip  his  own,  he  took  it  not  upon 
him  to  censure  those  of  another  persuasion.  His  conversation  was  pleasant,  witty,  and| 
learned,  without  the  least  tincture  of  afi^tation  or  pedantry;  and  hb  immitahle  manMf 
of  diverting  and  enlivening  the  company  made  it  impossible  for -any  one  to  be  oot(^ 
humour  when  he  was  in  it.  Envy  and  detraction  seemed  16  be  cfntitely  foreign  to  his 
constitution ;  and  whatever  provocations  he  met  with  at  any  tiitfe,  he  passd  them  (n«r 
without  the  least  thought  of  resentment  or  revenge.  As  Homer  bad  a  Zbihn,  so  Mr* 
Rowe  had  sometimes  his;, for  there  were  not  wanthig  malesrolent  people,  sad  pre 
tenders  to  poetry  too,  that  would  now-smd-then  bark  at  his  best  performances;  but  lie 
was  conscious  of  his  own  genius,  and  bad  so  much  good-nAtine  as^to  foqiife  them;  nor 
could  he  ever  be  tempted  to  return  them  an  answer. 

"  The  love  of  learning  and  poetry  made  him  not  the  less  fit  for  tmsmess,  and  nobody 
applied  himself  closer  to  it,  when  it  required  hb  attendance.  The  late  dob  of 
Queensberry,  when  he  was  secretary  of  state,  made  htm  hb  secretary  for  p^Me  Mn] 
and  when  that  truly  great  man  came  to  know  him  well,  he  was  new  so  pkued  as 
when  Mr.  Rowe  was  in  hb  company.  After  the  duke's  death,  all  ovevnes  were  ftoppe^t 
to  hb  preferment ;  and,  during  the  rest  of  that  reign,  he  passed  Ms  times  ^  ^  I 
Muses  and  his  books,  and  sometimes  the  conversatimi  of  hb  fneods. 
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**  When  he  had  just  g6t  to  be  easy  io  his  fortune,  and  was  in  a  ftir  way  to  make  it 
better,  death  swef>t  him  4iway,  and  in  him  deprived  the  worid  of  one  of  the  best  men, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  best  geniuses  of  the  age;  He  died  like  a  christian  and  a  philo-* 
sopber,  in.  charity  with  all  mankind,  and  with  an  absolute  resignation  to  the  will  of 
God.  He  kept  up  his  good-humour  t»  the  last ;  and  took  leave  of  his  wife  and 
friends,  immediately  before  his  last  agony,  with  the  same  tranquillity  of  mm^,  and  the 
same  initifierence  for  life,  as  though  he  had  been  upon  taking  but  a  short  journey,  He 
was  twice  married ;  first  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Parsons,  one  of  the  auditors  <^the  revenue ; 
and  afterwards  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Devenish,  of  a  good  femily  in  Dorsetshire.  By 
the  first  he  had  a  son ;  and  by  the  second  a  daughter,  married  afterwards  to  Mr.  Fane, 
He  died  the  6tb  of  December,  17 18»  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age ;  and  was  buried 
tl^  iptb  of  the  same  month  in  Westminster-abbey,  in  tlie  aile  where  many  of  our 
Eogtish  poets  are  interred,  over  against  Chaucer,  his  body  being  attended  by  a  select 
number  of  his  ftiends,  and  the  dean  and  choir  officiating  at  the  funeral/' 

To  this  character,  which  is  apparently  given  with  the  fondness  of  a  firiend,  may  be 
added  the  testimony  of  Pope,  who  says  in  a  letter  to  Blount,  "  Mr«  Rowe  accompanied 
ne,  and  passed  a  week  in  the  forest.  1  need  not  tell  you  how  much  a  roan  of  his  turn 
eoteitained  me ;  but  I  must  acquaint  you,  there  b  a  vivacity  and  gaiety  of  dispositioiv 
ahnoot  peculiar  to  him,  which  make  it  impossible  to  pai%  fipom  him  without  that  un-' 
easiness  which  generally  succeeds  all  our  pleasure." 

Pope  has  left  behind  him  another  mention  of  his  companion,  less  advantageous^ 
which  is  thus  reported  by  Dr.  Warburton. 

**'  Rowe,  in  Mr.  Pope's  opinion,  maintained  a  decent  character,  but  had  no  heart, 
Mr.  Addison  was  justly  offended  with  some  behaviour  which  arose  from  that  want,  and 
estraD^ed  himself  firom  him;  which  Rowe  felt  very  severely.  Mr.  Pope,  thev  common 
friend,  knowii^  this,  took  an  opportunity,  at  some  juncture  of  Mr.  Addison's  advance* 
meot,  to  tell  him  how  poor  Rowe  was  grieved  at  his  <lispleasure,  and  what  satisfaction 
he  expressed  at  Mr.  Addison's  good  fortune,  which  he  expressed  so  naturally,  that  he 
(Mr.  Pope)  could  not  but  think  him  sincere.  Mr.  Addison  replied,  *  I  do  not  suspect 
thai  he  feigned  ;  but  the  levity  of  bis  heart  is  such,  that  he  n  struck  with  any  new  ad* 
ventaie ;  and  it  would  aflfect  him  just  in  the  same  manner,  if  he  heard  I  was  going  to 
be  hanged.'-^Mn  Pope  said  be  could  not  deny  but  Mr.  Addison  understood  Rowe 

TWs  censure  time  has  not  left  us  the  power  of  confirming  or  refuting ;  but  ob^rva- 
tion  daily  shows,  that  much  stress  is  not  to  be  laid  on  hyperbolical  accusations,  and 
pointed  sentences,  which  even  he  that  utters  them  desires  to  be  applauded  rather  than 
credited.  AddiscHi  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  meant  all  that  he  said.  Few 
cfaaiactefs  can  bear  the  mkroscopic  scrutmy  of  wit  quickened  by  anger;  and  perhaps 
yw  best  advke  to  authors  would  be,  that  they  should  keep  out  of  the  way  of  one 

another.     . 

Rowe  w  chiefly  to  be  considered  as  a  tragic  writer  and  a  transhitor.  In  his  attempt 
at  comedy  he  failed  so  ignonlmiously,  that  his  Biter  is  not  mserted  in  his  works ;  and 
his  ocoaskmal  poems  and  short  compositions  are  rarely  worthy  of  either  praise  or  cen- 
sure ;  for  they  seem  the  casual  q>orts  of  a  mmd  seekkig  rather  to  amuse  iU  leisure  than 
to-^aercise  its  powers. 

In  tlw  construction  of  hb  dramas,  there  is  not  much  art;  he  is  not  a  nice  observer 
of  the  unities.     He  eatends  tune  and  varies  plaee  as  his  coovenienfie  requires.    To  vaij 
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the  place  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  any  violation  of  nature,  if  the  change  be  made  between 
'  the  acts;  for  it  is  no  less  easy  for  the  spectator  to  soppoae  himself  at  Atheos  in  the 
second  act,  than  at  Thebes  in  the  first ;  but  to  change  the  scene,  as  b  done  by  Rmrci 
hk  the  middle  of  an  act,  is  to!  add  more  acts  to  the  play,  smoe  an  act  is  so  modi  of  tbe 
business  as  is  transacted  without  infernq)tion.  Ro«e,  by  this  licence,  easily  citricatet 
himself  from  difficulties;  as,  in  Jane  Gray,  when  we  have  been  terrified  with  all  the 
dreadful  pomp  of  public  execution,  and  are  wondering  how  the  heroine  or  the  poet 
will  proceed,  no  sooner  has  Jane  pronounced  some  prophetic  rhymes,  than— pass  and 
he  gone— -the  scene  closes,  and  Pembroke  and  Gardiner  lire  tunied  out  upon  the  stage. 
I  know  not  that  there  can  be  found  in  his  pkiys  any  deep  search  into  nature,  an; 
accurate  discriminations  of  kindred  qualities  or  nice  display  of  pasdon  in  its  progress; 
all  is  general  and  undefined.  Nor  does  he  much  interest  or  affect  the  auditor,  acefi 
in  Jane  Shore,  who  is  always  seen  and  heard  with  pity.  Alicia  is  a  character  of  empty 
noise,  with  no  resemblance  to  real  sorrow  or  to  natural  madness. 
.  Whence,  then,  has  Rowe  his  reputation  f  From  the  reasonableness  and  propiiety  of 
some  qf  his  scenes,  from  the  el^iance  of  his  diction,  ^and  the  suavity  of  his  verse.  H« 
seldom  moves  either  pity  or  terrour,  but  he  often  elevates  the  sentiments;  beseldon 
pierces  the  breast,  but  he  always  delights  the  ear,  and  often  improves  the  uDder- 


His  translation  of  the  Golden  Verses,  and  of  tlie  first  book  of  Quillefs  Poem,  have 
nothing  in  them  remarkable.    Tbe  Golden  Verses  are  tedious. 

The  version  of  Lucan  is  one  of  the  greatest  productions  of  English  poetiy ;  for  theie 
b  perhaps  none  that  so  completely  exhibits  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  origimL 
Lucan  is  distinguished  by  a  kind  of  dictatorial  or  philosophic  dignity,  rather,  as  Quifi- 
tHian  observes,  declamatory  than  poetical;  full  of  ambitious  morality  and  pointed 
sentences,  comprised  in  vigorous  and  animated  lines.  Tiiis  character  Rowe  has  vtrr 
diligently  and  successAilly  preserved.  His  versification,  which  is  such  as  his/cootenh 
poraries  practised,  without  any  attempt  at  innovation  or  improvement,  seldcan  wants 
either  mdody  or  force.  His  author's  sense  is  sometimes  a  little  diluted  by  additioial 
infusions,  and  sometimes  weakened  by  too  much  expaqsion.  But  such  fiiults  are  to  be 
expected  in  all  translations,  from  the  constraint  of  measures. and  dissimilitude  of  lao" 
guages.  The  Pharsalia  of  Rowe  deserves  more  notice  than  it  obtains,  and  as  it  is  more 
read  wiU  be  more  esteemed^. 

•  The  Life  of  Rowe  is  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  uncommon  strength  pf  Dr.  JohnsoDJ 
memory.  When  i  received  from  him  the  MS.  he  complacently  observed,  <*  that  the  critjciini  '^ 
tolerably  well  done,  considering  that  he  had  not  seep  Howe's  works  lor  Uuri^  yean."    j^. 
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NICHOLAS  ROWE. 


THE  GOLDEN  VERSES  OF  PYTHAGORAS. 

TRAIItL.iTKD  FROM  TBB  CBtBft. 

TO  THE  READER. 

I  hope  the  reader  will  forgive  the  liberty  I  hare 
taken  in  translating  these  verses  somewhat  at 
large,  witboat  which  it  would  have  been  almost 
impossible  to  have  given  any  kind  of  ti^ni  in 
Elfish  poetry  to  so  dry  a  subject  The  sense 
of  the  ac^hor  is,  I  hope,  no  where  mistaken;  and 
if  there  seems  in  some  places  to  be  some  addi- 
tions in  the  English  verses  to  the  Greek  text, 
they  are  only  such  as  may  be  justified  from 
Hierocks's  Cuimnentary,  and  delivered  by  him 
as  the  larger  and  explained  sense  of  the  au- 
thor's short  precept.  1  have  in  some  fe^  places 
ventured  to  differ  from  the  learned  Mr.  Dacier*8 
French  interpretation,  an  those  that  shall  give 
theiBsdves  the  trouble  of  a  strict  comparison 
will  find.  How  far  I  am  in  the  right,  is  left  to 
the  reader  to  determine. 

First  to  the  gods  thy  bumble  homage  pay; 
The  greatest  this,  and  first  of  laws  obey : 
Perform  thy  vows,  observe  thy  plighted  troth. 
And  let  religion  bind  thee  to  tby  oath. 
The  heroes  next  demand  thy  just  regard, 
RcmiiwnM  on  Earth,  and  to  the  stars  preferred, 
To  light  and  endless  life,  their  virtue's  sure  re- 
ward. 
Due  rights  perform  and  honours  to  the  dead. 
To  every  wife,  to  every  pious  shade. 
With  lowly  duty  to  thy  parents  bow. 
And  grace  and  fttvour  to  thy  kindred  show: 
For  what  concern  the  rest  of  human  kind, 
Choose  out  the  man  to  virtue  best  inclin*d  ; 
Him  to  thy  arms  receive,  him  to  thy  bosom  bind. 
Ponest  of  such  a  friend,  preserve  him  still ; 
Nor  thwart  his  counsels  with  thy  stubborn  will ; 
Pliant  to  all  his  admonitions  prove. 
And  yield  to  all  his  offices  of  love : 
Him  from  thy  heart,  so  true,  so  justly  dear, 
let  no  rmsh  word  nur  light  offences  tear. 


Bear  all  thou  canst,  still  with  his  fisHings  strive^ 
And  to  the  utmost  still,  and  still  forgave  | 
For  strong  necessity  alone  explores 
The  secret  vigour  of  our  latent  powers. 
Rouses  and  urges  on  the  lazy  heart. 
Force,  to  itself  unknown  before,  t'  exert. 
By  use  thy  stronger  appetites  asswage. 
Thy  gluttony,  thy  sloth,  thy  lust,  thy  rage: 
From  each  dishonest  act  of  shame  forbear; 
Of  others,  and  thyself,  alike  beware. 
Let  reverence  of  thytdf  thy  thoughts  control 
And  guard  the  sacred  temple  of  thy  soul. 
Let  justice  o*er  thy  word  and  deed  preside. 
And  reason  e*en  thy  meanest  actions  guide : 
For  know  that  death  is  man's  appointed  doorn^ 
Know  that  the  day  of  great  account  will  come. 
When  thy  past  life  shall  strictly  be  survey'd. 
Each  word,  eachdeed,beinthej>alance  laid. 
And  all  the  good  and  all  the  ill  most  jiutly  be  re- 
For  wealth,  the  perishing,  uncertain  good,    [paid. 
Kbbing  and  flowing  like  the  fickle  flood, 
That  knows  no  sure,  no  fix'd  abiding-place. 
But  wandering  loves  fkom  hand  to  band  to  pass; 
Revolve  the  getter^  joy  and  loser*s  pain. 
And  think  if  it  be  worth  thy  while  to  gain. 
Of  all  those  sorrows  that  attend  mankind. 
With  patience  bear  the  lot  to  thee  assigned : 
Nor  think  it  chance,  nor  murmur  at  the  load ; 
For  know  what  man  calls  fortune  is  from  God. 
In  what  thou  may'st,  from  wisdom  seek  relief, 
And  let  her  healing  hand  asswage  thy  grief; 
Yet  still  whate'er  the  righteous  doom  ordains* 
What  cause  soever  multiplies  thy  pains. 
Let  not  those  pains  as  ills  be  understood ; 
For  God  delights  not  to  afflict  the  good. 

The  reasoning  art,  to  various  ends  apply 'd. 
Is  oft  a  sure,  but  oft  an  erring  guide. 
Thy  judgment  therefore  sound  and  cool  preterr^ 
Nor  lightly  ftom  thy  resolution  swerve ; 
The  dazzling  pomp  of  words  does  oft  deceive. 
And  sweet  persuasion  wins  the  easy  to  believe* 
When  fools  and  liars  labour  to  persuade. 
Be  dttiab;,  «Bd  let  tl^  bahblcn  vainly  plead. 
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Thtt  above  all,  this  precept  chiefly  learo. 
This  nearly  does,  and  first,  thyself  concern ; 
Xet  not  example,  let  no  soothtni;^  tongue, 
Prevail  upon  thee  with  a  Syren's  song. 
To  do  thy  souPs  imnaortal  essence  wron^.        \ 
Of  good  and  ill  hy  words  or  deeds  exprest 
Choose  for  thyself,  and  always  choose  the  best 

Let  wary  thouirbteach  eoterprise  forerun, 
And  ponder  on  thy  task  b«;fore  beguo^ 
jLest  folly  should  the  wretched  work  deface, 
And  mock  thy  fruitless  labours  with  disgrace. 
Fools  huddle  on,  and  always  are  in  haste,  [waste. 
Act  without  thought,  and  thoughtless  words  they 
But  thou,  in  ail  thou  dost,  with  eariy  cares 
Strive  to  prevent  at  first  a  fate  like  thein ; 
That  sorrow  on  the  end  may  never  wait, 
Kor  sharp  repentance  make  thee  wise  too  late. 

Beware  thy  meddling  hand  in  ought  to  try. 
That  does  beyond  thy  reach  of  knowledge  lie ; 
But  seek  to  know,  and  bend  thy  serious  thought 
To  search  the  profitable  knowledge  out. 
So^oys  on  joys  for  ever  shall  increase. 
Wisdom  shall  crown  thy  laboura,  and  shall  bless 
Thy  life  with  pleasure,  and  thy  end  with  peace. 

Nor  let  the  body  want  its  part,  but  share 
A  just  proportion  of  thy  tender  care : 
For  health  and  welfare  prudently  provide. 
And  let  its  lawful  wants  be  all  supply'd. 
Let  sober  draughts  refresh,  and  wholesome  fiure  ' 
Decaying  nature's  wasted  force  repair ; 
And  sprightly  exercise  the  duller  spirits  cheor. 
In  all  things  still  which  to  this  care  belong,    ^ 
Observe  this  rule,  to  guard  thy  soul  from  wrong. 
By  virtuous  use  thy  life  and  manners  frame. 
Manly  and  simply  pure,  and  fi-ee  from  blame. 

Provoke  not  Envy's  deadly  rage,  hut  fly 
The  glancing  curse  of  her  malicious  eye. 

Seek  not  in  needless  luxury  to  waste 
Thy  wealth  and  substance  with  a  spendthrift's  haste. 
Yet,  flying  these,  be  watchful,  lest  thy  mind. 
Prone  to  extremes,  an  equal  danger  find. 
And  be  to  sordid  avarice  inclined. 
Qistant  alike  fmm  each,  to  neitlier  lean. 
But  ever  keep  the  happy  golden  mean. 

Be  careful  still  to  guard  thy  soul  from  wrong, 
And  let  thy  thought  prercut  thy  hand  and  tongue. 

Let  not  the  stealing  god  pf  sleep  surprise. 
Nor  creep  in  slumbers  on  thy  weary  eyes, 
Ere  every  action  of  the  former  day 
Strictly  thou  dost  and  righteously  survey. 
With  reverence  at  thy  own  tribunal  stand,  , 

And  answer  justly  to  thy  own  demand. 
Where  have  I  been?  In  what  have  I  transgressM  ? 
What  good  or  ill  has  this  day's  life  express'd  ? 
Where  have  I  fail*d  in  what  I  ought  to  do  ? 
h)  what  to  God,  to  man,  or  to  myself  I  owe  ? 
Inquire  severe  what-e*er  from  first  to  last,    [past. 
From  morning's  dawn,  till  evcn:ng*s  gloom,  has 
If  evil  w>  re  thy  deeds,  repenting  mourn, 
And  let  thy  soul  with  strong  remorse  be  torn. 
If  good,  the  good  with  peace  of  mind  repay. 
And  to  thy  secret  self  with  pleasure  say, 
'•  Rejoice,  my  heart,  for  all  went  well  to-day.' ♦ 

Tlieyethoughts,  and  chiefly  these  my  mind  should 
•Fmploy  thy  study,  and  engage  thy  love,    [move. 
These  are  the  rules  which  will  to  virtue  lead. 
And  teach  thy  feet  her  heavenly  paths  to  tread. 
This  by  hisi  name  I  swear,  whose  sacred  lore 
First  to -mankind  explaiu'd  the  mystic  four, 
tk)iu-ce  of  eternal  natuie  and  almighty  power. 


In  all  thou  dof  t  first  let  tliy  pmyen 
And  to  the  gods  thy  labours  first  oomm^Dd  :  [end. 
From  them  implore  success,  and  hope  a  proipenias 
So  shall  thy  abler  mind  be  taught  to  soar. 
And  wisdom  in  her  secret ^ivays  explore; 
To  range  through  Heaven  above  and  Earth  bek»w, 
Immortal  gods  and  mortal  mai  to  know. 
So  shaltthou  learn  what  power  does  all  cootnl. 
What  bounds  the  pa:rt8,  and  what  unites  the  whole: 
And  rightly  jttdge  in  all  its  wundrout  fran^ 
How  universal  nature  is  the  same ; 
So  Shalt  thou  ne'er  thy  vain  affectkms  place 
On  hopes  of  what  shall  never  come  to  pass, 

Man,  wretched  man^  thou  shaJtbe  taught  to  know. 
Who  bears  within  hinuelf  the  inborn  canae  of  woe. 
Unhappy  race*  that  never  yet  eotfid  tell. 
How  nea^r  their  good  and  happiness  tliey  dwcU, 
Depriv'd  of  sense,  they  neitiber  bear  nor  see; 
Fetter'd  in  vice,  they  seek  not  to  be  hm^ 
But  stupid,  to  their  own  sad  Ihte  agree : 
Like  ponderous  rolling-stones,  opprassM  with  ill. 
The  weight  that  h)ads  them  makes  them  n>U  oo  still. 
Bereft  of  choice  and  freedom  of  the  will; 
For  native  strife  in  every  bosom  reigns. 
And  secretly  an  impious  war  OMdntains: 
Provoke  not  this,  but  let  the  combat  oeaae. 
And  every  yielding  passion  sue  fpr  peaoew   [kiad, 

Would'st  thou,  great  Jove,  thou  fotherof  man- 
Reveal  the  demon  for  that  task  assign'd. 
The  wretched  race  an  end  of  woes  woukl  fiod. 
And  yet  be  hold,  O  man,  divine  thou  art. 
And  of  the  gods  celestial  essence  part 
Nor  sacred  Nature  is  from  thee  conceaPd. 
But  to  thy  race  her  mystic  rules  reveal'd. 
Tbc6<^  if  to  know  thou  happily  attain. 
Soon  Shalt  thou  perfect  be  in  all  that  I  ordain. 
Thy  wounded  soul  to  health  thou  sbalt  restore. 
And  free  firom  every  pain  she  felt  before. 

Abstain,  I  warp,  from  m^ats  unclean  and  foel. 
So  keep  thy  body  pure,  so  fn«  thy  sou); 
So  rightly  judge;  thy  rMiston  to  maintain; 
Reason  which  Heaven  did  for  thy  guide  ordain. 
Let  that  bei^t  reason  ever  hold  the  rein. 

Then  if  this  mortilbody  thou  forsake. 
And  thy  glad  flight  to  the  pore  ether  tske. 
Among  the  gods  exalted  shalt  thou  shinc:. 
Immortal,  incovruplible,  divine: 
The  tyrant  Death  securely  shalt  thou  brare. 
And  scorn  the  dark  dominion  of  the  grave. 


A  POEM, 

ON  THKLATB  GLORIOOI  SOCCCStBS,  &C.  BUMSIT 
INSCRIBEO  TO  IVZ  LORD  TaSAfURXft  COOOL- 
PHIN. 

Whilb  kings  and  nations  on  thy  cooAsels  wait. 
And  Anna  trusts  to  thee  the  British  ttate 
While  Fame,  to  thee,  firom  every  foreign  coast. 
Flies  with  the  news  of  empires  won  and  lost. 
Relates  whatever  her  busy  eyes  beheld. 
And  tells  the  fortune  of  each  bloody  field; 
While,  with  ofiicious  duty,  crowds  attend. 
To  hail  the  labours  of  thy  god-like  friend. 
Vouchsafe  the  Muse's  humbler  joy  to  hear; 
For  sacred  numbers  shall  be  still  thy  care; 
Though  mean  the  verse,  though  lowly  be  the  strain. 
Though  least  regarded  be  the  Muse,  of  all  the 
tuneful  train. 
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Y«i  rise^  neglected  nympb,  av«ir  tlfy  flaoM, 
Assert  th»  inspiring  god,  and  greatly  aim 
To  make  thy  numbers  eqnal  to  thy  theme* 
From  Heaven  derive  thy  verse;  to  Heaven  belong 
The  cou  nsels  of  the  wiae,  and  battles  of  the  strong. 
To  Heaven  the  royal  Anna  owes,  alone, 
The  virtues  which  adorn  and  guard  her  throne ; 
Thence  is  her  justice  wretches  to  redress. 
Thence  is  her  mercy  and  her  love  of  peace ; 
Thence  is  her  power,  her  sceptre  uncontroi'd. 
To  bend  the  stubborn,  and  repress  the  bold; 
I-Ier  peaceful  arts  fierce  factions  to  assuage. 
To  heal  their  breaches,  and  to  sooth  their  rage; 
Thence  is  that  happy  prudence,  which  presides 
In  each  design,  and  every  action  guides; 
Thence  is  she  taught  her  shining  court  to  grace. 
And  ^  the  worthiest  in  the  worthiest  place. 
To  Uust  at  home  Godolphin's  watchful  care, 
And  send  victorious  Churchill  forth  to  war. 

Arise,  ye  nations  rescu'd  by  her  sword. 
Freed  from  the  bondage  of  a  foreign  lord, 
Ange^  and  join  the  heroine  to  bless, 
Behold  she  sends  to  save  you  from  distress; 
Bich  is  the  royal  bounty  she  bestows, 
*Ti8  plenty,  peace,  and  saftty  from  your  foes. 
And  tbou,  It^ria !  rous'd  at  length,  disdain 
To  wear  enslaved  the  Gallic  tyrant's  chain. 
For  see  !  the  British  genius  comes,  to  cheer 
Thy  fainting  sons,  aitd  kindle  them  to  war. 
With  her  own  glorious  fires  their  souls  she  warms. 
And  bids  them  bum  for  liberty  and  arms. 
Uphappy  land  !  the  foremost  once  in  fame. 
Once  lifting  to  the  stars  thy  noble  name. 
In  arts  excelling,  and  in  arms  seveve, 
The  western  kingdoms'  envy,  and  their  fear: 
Where  is  thy  pride,  thy  conscious  honour,  flown. 
Thy  ancient  valour,  and  thy  first  renown  ? 
How  art  thou  sunk  among  the  nations  now ! 
How  bait  thou  taught  thy  haughty  neck  to  bow,^ 
And  dropt  the  warrior's  wreath  inglorious  from 
thy  brow ! 
Not  thus  of  old  her  valiant  fathers  bore 
The  bondage  of  the  unbelieving  Moor, 
But,  oft,  alternate,  made  the  victors  yields 
Andprov'd  their  might  in  many  a  welUfought^ld; 
Bold  in  defence  of  liberty  they  stood, 
And  doubly  dy*d  their  cross  in  Moorish  blood: 
Then  in  heroic  ai-ms  their  knights  excell'd. 
The  tyrant  then  and  giant  then  they  queU'd. 
Then  every  nobler  thought  their  minds  did  move. 
And  those  who  fought  for  freedom,  sigh'd  for  love, 
like  one,  those  sacred  fiames  united  live. 
At  once  they  languish,  and  at  once  revive; 
Alike  they  shun  the  coward  and  the  slave. 
But  bless  the  Cree,  the  virtuous,  and  the  brave. 
Nor  frown,  ye  fair,  nor  think  my  verse  untrue: 
Though  we  disdain  that  man.should  man  subdue. 
Yet  all  the  free-born  race  are  slaves  alike  to  you. 

Yet,  once  again  that  glory  to  restore. 
The  Britons  seek  the  Celtiberian  shore. 
With  echoing  peals  at  Anna*s  high  conftnand. 
Their  naval  thunder  wakes  the  drowsy  land; 
High  at  their  head,  Iberia's  proinisM  lord, [sword; 
Yuung  Charles   of  Auiitria,  waves    bis   shining 
His  youthful  veins  with  hopes  of  empire  glow, 
Swell  bis  bold  heart,  and  urge  him  on  the  foe: 
With  joy  he  reads,  in  every  wamor*s  fece, 
fifome  happy  omen  of  a  sure  success; , 
Then  leaps  exulting  on  the  hostile  strand. 
And  thinks  the  destiald  sc^pt^  in  hi9  hnnd. 

VOL.  IX. 


Nor  £stc  denies,  what  firtt  his  withes  name. 
Proud  Barcelona  owns  his  juster  claim. 
With  the  first  laurel  binds  his  youthful  brows. 
And,  pledge  of  future  crowns,  the  mural  wreath 
But  soon  the  equal  of  his  youthful  years,  [bestows. 
Philipi  of  Bourbon's  haughty  line  appears; 
Like  hopes  attend  his  birth,  like  glories  grrace, 
,  (If  glory  can  be  in  a  tyrant's  race) 
In  numbers  proud,  he  threats  no  more  from  far. 
But  nearer  draws  the  black  impending  war; 
He  views  his  host,  then  scorns  the  rebel  town. 
And  dooms  to  certain  death  the  rival  of  his  crown* 

Now  fame  and  empire,  all  the  nobler  spoils 
That  urge  the  hero,  and  reward  his  toils, 
Plac'd  in  their  view,  alike  their  hopes  engage. 
And  fire  their  breasts  with  more  than  mortal  rage. 
Not  lawless  love,  nor  vengeauce,  nor  despair. 
So  daring,  fierce,  untam'd,  and  f^ous  are, 
As  when  ambition  prompts  the  great  to  war; 
As  youthful  kings,  when,  striving  for  renown. 
They  prove  their  might  in  arms,  and  combat  for 
a  crown. 

Hard  was  the  cruel  strife,  and  doubtful  long 
Betwixt  the  chiefs  suspended  conquest  hung; 
Till,  forc'd  at  length,  disdaining  much  to  yield, 
Charles  to  his  rival  quits  the  fatal  field. 
Numbere  and  fortune  o*er  bis  right  prevail. 
And  e*en  the  British  valour  seems  to  fail ; 
And  yet  they  fail'd^not  all.     In  that  extreme. 
Conscious  of  virtue,  liberty  and  fame,      ^  » 

They  vow  the  youthful  monarch's  fate  to  share. 
Above  distress,  unconquer'd  by  despair. 
Still  to  defend  the  town  and  animate  the  war. 

But,  lo!  when  every  better  hope  was  past^ 
When  every  day  ofdangerseemM  their  last^ 
Far  on  the  distant  ocean,  they  survey. 
Where  a  proud  navy  plows  its  watery  way. 
Nor  long  they  doubted,  but  with  joy  descry. 
Upon  the  chiefs  tail  top-masts  waving  high. 
The  British  cross  and  Bolgic  lion  fly. 
I/)ud  with  tumultuous  clamour,  loud  they  rear 
Their  cries  of  ecstasy,  and  rend  the  air; 
In  peals  on  peals  the  shouts  triumphant  rise,  ^ 
Spread  swift,  and  rattle  through  thespocious  skies; 
While,  from  below,  old  Ocean  groans  profound. 
The  walls,  the  rocks,  the  shores  repel  the  sound. 
Ring  with  the  deafening  shock,  and  thunder  all 

around. 
Such  was  the  joy  the  Trojan  youth  exprcss'd. 
Who,  by  the  fierce  Rutilian's  siege  distressed. 
Were  by  the  Tyrrhene  aid  at  length  releas'd; 
When  young  A^^anius,  then  in  arms  first  try'd» 
Numbers  and  ev^^ry  other  want  supply'd. 
And  banghty  Tumus  from  his  walls  defy'd: 
Sav'd  in  the  town  an  empire  yet  to  come. 
And  fix'd  the  fate  of  his  imperial  Rome. 

But  oh !  what  verso,  what  uumbwKS  shalj  reveal 
Those  pangs  of  rage  and  grief  the  vanquisl^'d  feel! 
Who  shall  retreating  Philip's  shame  iiopart. 
And  tell  the  anguish  of  his  labouring  heart ! 
What  paint,  what  speaking  jiencil  shall  express 
The  blended  passions  striving  in  his  face ! 
Hate,  indii^nation, courage,  pride, iemorse,[curse. 
With  thoughts  of  glory  past,  the  losers  greatest 

Fatal  Ambition  !  s.iy  what  wondrous  charms 
Delude  mankind  to  toil  for  thee  in  arms! 
Wh^n  all  thy  spoils,  thy  wreaths  in  battle  won. 
The  pride  of  power,  and  glory  of  a  crown. 
When  all  war  gives,  when  all  the  great  can  gain« 
£*en.thy  wbol^  pleasure,  pays  not  half  the  pain* 
u  u 
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All  hraiH  y«  softer,  happier  arte  of  peace, 
Secur'd  from  harms,  and  blesc  with  learned  eaise; 
In  battles,  blood;  and  perils  bard,  unskilVd, 
Which  haunt  the  warrior  in  the  fatal  field; 
Put  chief,  thee,  goddess  Muse!  my  versewoul<fVaise, 
And  to  ttiy  own  soft  numbers  tune  thy  praise; 
Happy  the  youth  inspired,  beneath  thy  shade. 
Thy  verdant,  eTer-living  laurels  laid ! 
There,  safe,  no  pleasures,  there  no  pains  they  know, 
But  those  which  from  thy  sacred  raptures  flow, 
Nor  wish  for  crowns,  but  what  thy  groves  bestow. 
Me, nymph  divine!  nor  scorn  my  humble  prayer. 
Receive  unworthy,  to  thy  kinder  care, 
Doomed  to  a  gentler,  though  more  lowly,  fate. 
Nor  wishing  once,  nor  knowing  to  be  great; 
Me,  to  thy  peaceful  haunts,  inglorious  bHug, 
Where  secret  thy  celestial  sisters  sing. 
Fast  by  their  sacred  hill, and  sweet  Castalian  spring. 
But  nobler  thoughts  the  victor  prince  employ, 
And  raise  his  heart  with  high  triumphant  joy; 
From  hence  a  better  course  of  tune  roll  on. 
And  whiter  days  successive  seem  to  run. 
From  hence  his  kinder  fortune  seems  to  date 
The  rising  glories  of  his  future  state. 
From  hence!-— But  oh!  too  soon  the  hero  mourns 
His  hopes  deceivM,  and  wars  inconstant  turns. 
In  vain,  his  echoing  trumpets'  loud  alarms 
Provoke  the  cold  Iberian  lords  to  arms; 
Careless  of  fame,  as  of  their  monarch's  fate, 
lu  sullen  sloth  supinely  proud  they  sate; 
Or  to  be  slaves  or  free  alike  prepared, . 
And  trusting  Heaven  was  bound  to  be  theirguard, 
Dntouch'd  with  shame  the  noble  strife  beheld. 
Nor  odceessay'd  to  struggle  to  the  field; 
3ut  sought  in  the  cold  shade  and  rural  seat, 
An  unmolested  ease  and  calm  retreat: 
Saw  each  contending  princess  arms  adyance. 
Then  with  a  lazy  dull  indifference 
Turn'd  to  their  rest,  aiid  left  the  world  to  chance. 
So  when,  conunanded  by  the  wife  of  Jove, 
Thaumantian  Iris  left  the  realms  above. 
And  swift  descend! ag  on  her  painted  bow. 
Sought  the  dull  god  of  sleep  in  shades  below; 
Nodding  and  slow,  his  drowsy  head  he  rear'd 
And  heavily  the  sacred  message  heard; 
Then  with  a  yawn  at  once  foi^ot  the  pain, 
Apd  sunk  to  his  first  sloth  and  indolence  again. ' 
But  oh,  my  Muse !  th'  ungrateful  toil  forsake. 
Some  task  more  pleasing  to  thy  numbers  take. 
Nor  choose  in  melancholy  strains  to  tell 
Each  harder  chance  the  juster  pause  befeh 
Or  father  turn,  auspicious  turn  thy  flight. 
Where  Marlborough's  heroic  arms  iuvite. 
Where  highest  deeds  the  poet's  breast  inspire 
With  rage  divine,  and  fan  the  sacred  fire. 
See!  where  at  once  Ramillia's  noble  field 
Ten  thousand  themes  for  living  verse  shall  yield. 
See!  where  at  once  the  dreadful  objects  rise, 
At  once  they  spread  before  my  wondering  eyes. 
And  shock  my  labouring  soul  with  vast  surprise; 
At  ont'e  the  wide-extended  battles  move. 
At  once  they  join,  at  onoe  their  fate  they  prove. 
The   roar   ascends   promiscuous;     groans    and 

cries, 
The  drums,  the  cannons'  burst,  the  shout,  supplies 
One  universal  anarchy  of  noise. 
One  din  confus'd,  sound  mixt  and  lost  in  sound. 
Echoes  to  all  the  frighted  cities  round. 
Thick  dust  and  smoke  in  wavy  clouds  arise, 
Stain  the  bright  da^,  ^d^  taiut  the  purer  skies; 


While  flashing  flames  like  lightning  dart  I 
And  fill  the  horror  of  the  fittal  aoene. 
Around  the  field,  all  dy'd  in  purple  foams 
Hate,  fury,  and  insatiate  slaughter  roam; 
Discord  with  pleasure  o'er  the  ruin  treads. 
And  laughing  wraps  her  in  her  tatter'd  weeds| 
While  fierce  Bellona  thunders  in  her  car. 
Shakes  terrible  her  steely  whip  frpm  fisr. 
And  with  new  rage  revives  the  fainting  wan 
So  when  two  currents,  rapid  in  their  CimrseB 
Rush  to  a  ponit,  and  meet  with  equal  force. 
The  angry  billows  rear  tbeir  heads  on  high» 
Dashing  aloft  the  foaming  surges  fly. 
And,  rising,  cloud  the  air  with  misty  spry; 
The  raging  flood  is  heard  ^m  far  to  roar. 
By  ^staling  shepherds  on  the  disUnt  shore. 
While  much  they  fear,  what  ills  it  should  portezid. 
And  wonder  why  the  watery  gods  contend. 

Hjghln  the  midst,  Britannia's  warlike  chief. 
Too  greatly  bold,  and  prodigal^  of  life. 
Is  seen  to  press  wheredeath  and  dangers  call,  {faXi, 
Where  the  war  bleeds,  and  where  the  thickest 
He  flies,  and  drives  confos'd  the  fiunting  Gaak 
Like  heat  diifus'd,  his  great  example  warms. 
And  animates  the  social  warriors'  arms. 
Inflames  each  colder  heart,  confirms  the  bold. 
Makes  the  young  heroes,  and  renews  the  ofci. 
In  forms  divine  around  him  watchful  wait 
llie  guardian  genii  of  the  British  state; 
Justice  and  Truth  his  steps  unerring  gaidch 
And  faithful  Loyalty  defends  his  side; 
Prudence  and  Fortitude  their  Maribonmgh  ^uar^. 
And  pleasing  Liberty  his  labours  cbeer'd; 
But  chief,  the  angel  of  his  queen  was  there. 
The  union-cross  bis  silver  shield  did  bear. 
And  iu  his  decent  hand  he  shook  a  warlike  spear. 
While  Victory  celestial  soars  above^ 
Plum'd  like 'the  eagle  of  imperial  Jo  re. 
Hangs  o'er  the  chief,  whom  she  delights  to  bless. 
And  ever  arms  his  sword  with  sure  success. 
Dooms  him  the  proud  oppressor  to  destroy. 
Then  waves  her  palm,  and  claps  her  wings  for  joy. 
Such  was  young  Ammon  on  Arbela's  plain. 
Or  such  the  painter  ^  did  the  hero  feign. 
Where  rushing  on,  and  fierce,  he  seems  to  rkle^ 
With  graceful  ardor,  and  majestic  pride,         ^ 
With  all  the  goda  of  Greece  and  fortune  on  his  siedr 

Nor  long  Bavaria's  haughty  prince  in  va^n 
Labours  the  fight  unequal  to  maintain; 
He  sees  tis  doom'd  his  fatal  friend  the  Gaol 
Shall  share  the  shame,  and  in  one  ruin  &11; 
Flies  from  the  foe  too  oft  in  battle  try'd. 
And  Heaven  contending  on  the  victor's  side; 
Then  mourns  his  rash  ambition's  crime  too  late. 
And  yields  reluctant  to  the  force  of  fiite. 
So  when  j^neas,  through  night's  gloomy  shad^ 
The  dreadful  forms  of  hostile  gods  survey'd. 
Hopeless  he  left  the  burning  town  and  fled: 
Saw  'twas  in  vain  to  prop  declining  Troy, 
Or  save  what  Heaven  had  destin'd  to  destroy. 

What  vast  reward,  Q  Europe,  shalt  thoapay 
To  him  who  sav'd  thee  on  this  glorious  day  ! 
Bless  him,  ye  grateful  nation^,  where  he  goes. 
And  heap  the  victo^-'s  lauiel  on  his  brows. 

In  every  land,  in  every  city  free«l 
Let  tbe  proud  column  rear  its  marble  head. 
To  Marlborough  and  liberty  <lecreed; 
Rich  with  bis  wars;  triumphal  arches  raise, 
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To  teach  3rour  wondering  sons  the  hero's  praise! 
To  him  yoar  skilful  bards  their  verse  shall  bringj 
For  him  the  tuneful  voice  be  taught  to  sing. 
The  breathing  pipe  shall  swell,  shall  sound  the 
trembling  string. 

O  happy  thou !  where  peace  for  ever  smiles, 
Britannia!  noblest  of  the  ocean's  isles, 
Fair  queen !  who  dost  amidst  thy  waters  reign. 
And  stretch  thy  empire  o'er  the  farthest  main: 
"Wliat  transports  in  thy  parent  bosom  rollM, 
When  fame  at  first  the  pleasing  story  toldl 
How  didst  thou  lift  thy  towery  front  on  high! 
Not  meanly  conscious  of  a  mother's  joy, 
Proud  of  tby  son  as  Crete  was  of  her  Jove,[prove, 
How  wert  thou  pleasM  Heaven  did  thy  choice  ap- 
And  fix»d  success  where  thou  hast  fixM  thy  love ! 
How  with  regret  his  absence  didst  thou  mom?* ! 
How  with  impatience  wait  his  wish*d  return  I 
How  were  the  winds  accus'd  for  his  delay! 
How  didst  thou  chide  the  gods  who  rule  the  sea, 
And  chai;ge  the  Nereid  nymphs  to  waft  him  on  his 

At  length  he  comes,  he  ceases  from  his  toil  ![way ' 
Like  kings  of  old  returning  from  the  spoil; 
To  Britain  and  his  queen  for  ever  dear. 
He  comes,  their  joy  and  grateful  thanks  to  share; 
Lowly  he  kneels  before  the  royal  seat. 
And  lays  its  proudest  wreaths  at  Anna's  feet. 
While,  fbrm'd  alike  fof  labours  or  for  ease. 
In  camps  to  thunder,  or  in  courts  to  please,  [care, 
Britain's  bright  nymphs  make  Marlborough  their 
In  all  his  dangers,  all  his  triumphs,  share.  . 
Conf|aering  he  lends  the  well-ple!as*d  fiiirnew  grace. 
And  adds  fresh  lustre  to  each  beauteous  focej 
Britain  preserved  by  his  victorious  arms, 
"With  wondrous  pleasure  each  fair  bosom  Varms, 
Lightens  in  all  their  eyes,  and  doubles  all  their 
EVnhisown  Sunderland,  i n beauty 'sstore[charms. 
So  rich,  she  seem'd  incapable  of  more, 
Now  shines  with  graces  never  known  before. 
Fierce  with  transportina:  joy  she  seems  to  bum, 
And  each  soft  feature  takes  a  sprisrhtly  turn; 
New  flames  are  seen  to  sparkle  in  her  eyes, 
A*d  on  her  blooming  cheeks  fresh  roses  rise; 
The  pleasing  passion  heightens  each  bright  hue. 
And  seems  to  touch  the  finished  piece  anew, 
Improves  what  Nature's  bounteous  hand  had  given. 
And  mends  the  fairest  workmanship  of  Heav  e* 

'Nor  joy  like  this  in  courts*  is  only  found, 
But  spreads  to  all  the  grateful  people  round ; 
Laborious  hinds  inur'd  to  rural  toil, 
To  tend  the  flocks  and  turn  the  mellow  soil, 
In  homely  guise  their  honest  hearts  express, 
And  bless  the  warrior  who  protects  the  peace, 
Wlio  keeps  the  foe  aloof,  and  drives  afar 
The  dreadful  ravage  of  the  wasting  war. 
No  rude  destroyer  cuts  the  ripening  crop, 
Prevents  the  harvest,  and  deludes  their  hope; 
No  helpless  wretches  fly  with  wild  amaze, 
Look  weeping  back,  and  «»^e  their  dwellings  blaze ; 
The  victor's  chain  no  moumfUl  captives  know. 
Nor  bear  th^  threats  of  the  insulting  foe, 
But  fk'ecdom  laughs,  thefiuitful  6elds  abound. 
The  chcerftil  voice  of  mirth  is  heard  to  soimd, 
And  plenty  di»les  her  various  bounties  round. 
The  bumble  rillajre,  and  the  wealthy  town, 
Consenting  join  their  happine?<s  to  own  : 
What  Heaven  and  Annans  gentlest  niiin  afford. 
Ail  is  •ecur'd  by  Mariborough'sconquerinsr  sword. 

O  satTcd,  ever  honour'd  name!  O  thini! 
That  wert  our  greatest  WiUiam  once  below ! 
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What  place  soe'er  thy  virtues  now  possess. 

Near  the  bright  source  of  everlasting  bliss, 

Where-e*er  exalted  to  etherial  height, 

Radiant  with  stars,  thou  tread'st  the  fields  of  liglit. 

Thy  seats  divine,  thy  Heaven  a- while  forsake. 

And  deign  the  Britons'  triumph  to  partake. 

Nor  art  thou  chang'd,  but  still  thou  shalt  delight. 

To  heir  the  fortune  of  the  glorious  fiiht, 

How  faiPd  oppression,  and  prevail'd  the  right. 

What  once  below,  such  still  thy  pleasures  are, 

Euro]>e  and  liberty  are  still  thy  care; 

Thy  great,  thy  generous,  pure,  inunortal  mind 

Is  ever  to  the  public  good  inclin'd. 

Is  still  the  tyrant's  foe,  and  patron  of  mankind. 

UehoM  where  Marlborough,  thy  last  best  gift. 

At  parting  to  thy  native  Belgia  left. 

Succeeds  to  all  thy  kind  paternal  cares. 

Thy  watchful  counsels,  aud  laborious  wars; 

Like  thee  aspires  by  virtue  to  renown. 

Fights  to  secure  an  empire  not  his  own. 

Reaps  only  toil  himself,  and  gives  avray  a  crown. 

At  length  thy  prayer,  O  pious  prince!  is  heard. 

Heaven  has  at  length  in  its  own  cause  appeared; 

At  length  Ramillia's  field  atones  for  all 

The  faithless  breaches  of  the  peijur»d  Gaul; 

At  length  a  better  age  to  man  decreed. 

With  truth,  with  peace,  and  justice  shall  succeed; 

Fall'n  are  the  proud,  and  the  griev'd  world  is  freed* 

One  triumph  jret,  my  Muse,  remains  behind, 
Another  vengeance  yet  the  Oaul  shall  find; 
On  Lombard  plains,  beyond  his  Alpine  hills, 
Louis  the  force  of  hostile  Britain  feels: 
Swift  to  her  friends  distress'd  her  succours  fly, 
And  distant  wars  her  wealthy  sons  supply: 
From  alow  unactive  courts,  they  grieve  to  hear 
Eugene,  a  name  to  every  Briton  dear. 
By  tedious  languishing  delays  is  held 
Repining,  and  impatient,  from  the  field: 
While  factious  statesmen  riot  in  excess. 
And  lazy  priestir  whole  provinces  possess. 
Of  unregarded  wants  the  brave  complain. 
And  the  starved  soldier  sues  for  bread  in  vain; 
At  once  with  generous  indignation  warm, 
Britain  the  treasure  sends,  and  bids  the  hero  arm^ 
Straight  eager  to  the  field  he  speeds  atway. 
There  vows  the  victor  Gaul  shall  dear  repay 
The  spoils  of  Calcinato's  fatal  day: 
Checr'd  by  the  presence  of  the  chief  they  love. 
Once   more  their    fate  the    warriors    long    ta 

prove; 
Reviv'd  each  soldier  lifts  his  drooping  head. 
Forgets  his  wounds  and  calls  him  on  to  lead ; 
Again  their  crests  the  Genuan  eagles  rear. 
Stretch  their  broad  wind's  and  Ian  the  Latianair; 
Greedy  for  battle  and  the  prey  they  call. 
And  point  great  Eugene*:*  thunder  on  the  Gaul. 
The  chief  commands,  and  soon  in  dread  array 
Onwards  the  moving  legions  urge  their  way; 
With  hardy  marches  and  successful  haste, 
O'er  every  barrier  fortunate  they  pass'd, 
Whiclv.  Nature  or  the  skilful  foe  had  plac'd. 
The  foe  in  vain  with  Gallic  arts  attends. 
To  mark  which  way  the  W^ary  leader  beuds. 
Vainly  in  war's  mysterious  rules  is  wise, 
Lurks  where  tall  woods  and  thickest  coverts  rise, 
And  m*  aniy  hopes  a  conquest  from  Mu-prise, 
Now  with  swift  horse  the  plain  around  thieui  beats, 
Aud  oft  advances,  and  as  oft  retreats; 
Now  fix'd  to  wait  the  coming  force,  be  seems, 
Secured  by  fteepy  banks  and  rtipid  streams; 
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While  rivcr-gods  in  vain  exhaust  their  store; 
From  plenteous  urns  the  gushing  torrents  pour. 
Rise  o'er  their  utmost  mai^ns  to  the  plain, 
And  strive  to  stay  the  warrior's  haste  in  vain: 
Alike  they  pass  the  plain  and  closer  wood, 
Explore  the  ford,  and  tempt  the  swelling  flood. 
Unshaken  still  pursue  the  steadfast  course, 
And  where  they  want  their  way,  they  find  it  or 
they  force. 
Butanxious  thoughts  Savoy's  great  prince  infest. 
And  roll  ill-boding  in  his  careful  breast; 
Oft  he  re>olve8  the  ruins  of  the  great. 
And  sadljr  thinks  on  lost  Bavaria's  fete, 
The  hapless  mark  of  fortune's  cruel  sport. 
An  exile,  meanly  forc»d  to  beg  support 
From  the  slow  bounties  of  a  foreign  court 
ForcM  from  his  lov*d  Turin,  his  last  retreat. 
His  glory  once  and  empire's  ancient  seat. 
He  sees  frjm  ferwhere  wide  destructions  spread. 
And  fiery  showers  the  goodly  town  invade, 
Then  turns  to  mourn  in  vain  his  ruin'd  state. 
And  curse  the  unrelenting  tyrants  hate. 

But  great  Eugene  prevents  hb  every  fear. 
He  had  rcsolv'd  it,  and  he  would  be  there; 
Not  danger,  toil,  the  tedious  wary  way. 
Nor  all  the  Gallic  powers  his  promised  aid  de- 
lay. 
IJke  truth  itself  unknowing  how  to  foil, 
He  scorn'd  to  doubt,  and  knew  he  must  prevail. 
Thus  ever  certain  does  the  Sun  appear, 
Bound  by  the  law  of  Jove's  eternal  year; 
Thus  constant  to  his  course  sets  out  at  mom, 
Round  the  wide  world  in  twice  twelve  hours  is 

borne, 
And  to  a  moment  keeps  his  fix*d  return. 
Straight  to  the  town  the  heroes   turn   their 
care, 
Thrir  friendly  succour  for  the  brave  prepare. 
And  on  the  foe  united  bend  the  war. 
O'er  the  steep  trench   and   rampart's  guaided 

height, 
At  once  they  rush,  and  drive  the  rapid  flight; 
With  idle  arms  the  Gkttic  legions  seem 
To  stem  the  rage  of  the  resistless  stream ; 
At  once  it  bears  them  down,  at  once  they  yield. 
Headlong  are  push'd  and  swept  along  the  field; 
Resistance  ceases,  and  'tis  war  no  more, 
A  t  on^e  the  vabquish'd  own  the  victor's  power; 
Tflroughout  the  field,  wbere^'er  they  turn  their 

sight, 
Tisall  or  conquest  or  inglorious  flight; 
Swift  to   their    rescu'd  friends  their  joys  they 

bear. 
With  life  and  liberty  at  once  they  cheer, 
And  save  them  in  the  moment  of  despair. 

So  timely  to  the  aid  of  sinking  Rome, 
With  active  haste  did  great  Camillus  come; 
So  to  the  Capitol  he  forced  his  way. 
So  from  the"  proud  barbarians  snatch'd  his  prey. 
And  sav'd  his  coimtry  in  one  signal  day.     . 

From  impious  arms  at  length^  O  Louis,  cease ! 
And  leave  at  length  the  labouring  world  in  peace, 
Lest  Heaven  disclose  some  yet  more  fatal  scene. 
Fatal  beyond  Bam  in  ia  or  Turin; 
l.es€  from  thy  hand  th^u  see  thy  sceptre  torn, 
And  humbled  iu  the  dust  thy  losses  monm; 
L'*st,urg*d  at  length,  thy  own  repining  slave, 
Though  fond  of  burthens,  and  in  bondage  brave. 
Pursue   thy    hoary    head    with   curses  to    the 
grave,  , 
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Ay  EPISTLE  TO  FUV9A, 

ON  THE  SIGHT  OP  TWO  PINDARIC  ODES  ok  THE. 
SPLEEN  AND  VANITY.  WRITTEN  BY  A  LADY  ^ 
HER  FRIEND. 

FtAviA,  to  you  with  safety  I  commend 
This  verse,  the  secret  failing  of  your  friend. 
To  your  good-nature  I  securely  ti:ast. 
Who  know,  that  to  conceal,  is  to  be  just. 
The  Muse,  lil^e  wretched  maids  by  love  undone. 
From  frien4s,  acquaintance,  and  the  light  would 
Conscious  of  folly,  fears  attending  shame,    [nin$ 
Fears  the  censorious  world,  and  loss  of  fame. 
Some  confidimt  by  chance  she  finds  (though  lew 
Pity  the  fools,  whom  love  or  verse  undo). 
Whose  fond  cuippassion  sooths  her  in  the  sin. 
And  J. its  heron  to  venture  once  again. 

Sure  in  the  better  ages  of  old  time. 
Nor  poetry  nor  love  was  thoi\ght  a  crime;  .[seut. 
From  Heaven  they  both,  the  gods  best  gifU,  were 
Divinely  perfect  both,  and  innocent 
Then  were  bad  poets  and  loose  loves  not  known  ; 
None  felt  a  warmth  which  they  might  blush  tu 
Beneath  cool  shades  Qur  happy  fathers  lay,  [own. 
And  spent  jq  pure  untainted  joys  the  day : 
Artless  their  loves,  artless  their  numbers  were. 
While  nature  simply  did  in  both  appear. 
None  could  the  cci|sor  or  tho  critic  fear.  [stowM, 
Pleased  to  be  pleas'U,  they  took  what  Heaven  be- 
Nor  were  too  curious  of  the  given  good. 
At  length,  like  Indians  fond  of  fancy'd  toys. 
We  lost  being  happy,  to  be  thought  more  vise. 
In  one  curs'd  age,  to  punish  verse  ai^  sin. 
Critics  and  hangmen,  both  at  once,  came  in. 
Wit  and  the  laws  had  both  the  same  ill  frte,] 
And  partial  tyrants  sway'd  in  either  state. 
l]l-natur*d  censure  would  be  sure  to  damn     , 
An  alien-wit  of  independent  fame. 
While  Bayes  grown  old,  and  harden'd  in  offence. 
Was  syfier'd  to  write  on  in  spite  of  sense; 
Back'd  by  his  friends,  th'  invader  brought  along 
A  crew  of  foreign  words  into  our  tongue, 
To  ruin  and  enslave  the  free-born  English  song; 
Still  the  prevailing  faction  propt  his  throne. 
And  to  four  volumes  let  his  plays  run  on  ; 
Then  a  lewd  tide  of  verse  with  vicious  rage. 
Broke  in  upon  the  morals  of  the  age. 
The  stage  (whose  art  was  once  the  mind  to  mor^ 
To  noble  daring,  and  to  virtuous  love) 
Precept,  with  pleasure  mis'd,  no  more  protest. 
But  dealt  in  double-meaning  bawdy  jest: 
The  shocking  sounds  ofiend  the  blushing  fiur. 
And  drive  them  from  the  guilty  theatre. 
Ye  wretched  bards!  from  whom  these  ills  have 

sprung, 
Whom  the  avenging  powers  have  spar'dtoo  long. 
Well  may  you  fear  the  blow  will  surely  come. 
Your  Sodom  h^s  no  ten  to  avert  its  doom; 
Unless  the  fair  Ardelia  wili  alone 
To  Heaven  fur  all  the  guilty  tribe  atone; 
Nor  can  ten  saints  do  more  than  such  a  one. 
Since  »he  alone  of  the  poeiic  crowd 
To  the  false  gods  uf  ult  has  never  bow 'd. 
The  empire,  which  slu:  saves,  shall  own  her  sway 
And  all  Parnassus  her  blost  laws  obey. 

Say,  from  u'h<it  sacred  fountain,  nymph  divine! 
The  treasures  flow,  which  in  thy  verse  do  shine? 
With  Hhat  strange  inspimtion  art  thou  blest. 
What  more  than  Uelphic  atdour  wannsthy  bicastA 
^  Aune  cmntess  of  Wincbt^sea^ 
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Oar  sordid  Earth  ne'er  bred  so  bright  a  flame, 
"But  from  the  skites,  thy  kindred  skies  it  came. 
*  o  numbers  great  like  thine,  th*  angelic  quire 
In  joyous  concert  tune  the  golden  lyre; 
Viewing  with  pitying  eyes,  our  cares  with  thee, 
They  wisely  owi^,  that  "  all  is  vanity ;" 
E'en  all  the  joys  which  mortal  minds  can  know, 
And  find  Ardelia'srersethe  least  vain  thing  below. 

If  Pindar's  name  to  those  bles8*d  mansions  reach. 
And  mortal  Musc^  may  immortal  teach, 
In  verse  like  his,  the  heavenly  nation  ndsc 
Their  tuneful  voices  to  their  Maker's  praise. 
Nor  shall  celestial  harmony  disdain. 
For  once,  to  imitate  an  earthly  strain. 
Whose  fame  secure,  no  rival  e'er  can  fear, 
But  those  above,  and  fair  Ardciia  here. 
She  who  undaunted  could  his  raptures  viewj 
And  with  bold  wings  his  sacred  heights  pursue; 
Safe  through  the  Dithyrambic  stream  she  steer'd, 
Nor  the  rough  deep  in  all  its  dangers  fear»d; 
NV)t  so  the  rest,  who  with  successful  pain,  "^ 

Th*  unnavigable  torrent  tiy'd  in  vain.   . 

So  Clelia  leap'd  into  the  rapid  flood. 
While  tlie  Etruscans  struck  with  wonder  stood : 
Amidst  the  waves  her  rash  pursuers  dy'd. 
The  matchless  dame  could  only  stem  the  tide. 
And  gain  the  glory  of  the  farther  side. 

Sec  with  what  pomp  the  antic  masque  Comes  in ! 
The  various  forms  of  the  fantastic  spleen. 
Vain  empty  laughter,  howling  grief  and  tears. 
False  joy,  bred  by  false  hope,  and  falser  fears; 
■  JEach  vice,  each  passion  which  pale  nature  wears. 
In  this  odd  monstrous  medley  mix'd  appears. 
Like  Bayes'tf  dance,  confus'dly  round  they  run. 
Statesman,  coquet,  gay  fop,  and  pensive  nun, 
Spectres  and  heroes,  husbands  and  their  wives. 
With  TOonkish^drones  that  dream  away  their  lives. 
'  Long  have  I  labour'd  with  the  dire  disease, 
Nor  found,  but  from  Ardelia's  numbers,  ease:  • 
The  dancing  Verse  runs  through  my  sluggish  veins. 
Where  dull  and  cold  the  frozen  blood  remains. 
Pale  cares  and  anxious  thoughts  gire  way  in  haste. 
And  to  returning  joy  resign  my  breast; 
Then  free  from  every  pain  I  did  endure, 
I  bless  the  charming  author  of  rty  cure. 
So  when  to  Sanl  the  great  musician  play'd. 
The  sullen  fiend  dnwillingly  obey'd,  [shade. 

And  left  the  monarch's  breast,  to  sefek  some  safer 
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While  Sappho  with  harmonious  airs 

Her  dear  Philenis  charms. 
With  equal  joy  the  nymph  appears 

Dissolving  in  his  arms. 

.  Thus  to  themselves  alone  they  are 

What  all  mankind  can  give; 
Alternately  the  hapt>y  pair 
All  grant,  and  all  receive. 

Likeihe  twin-stars,  so  ftun'd  for  fViend^» 
Who  set  by  turns,  and  rise; 

When  one  to  Thetis'  lap  descends, 
His  brother  mounts  the  skies. 

With  happier  fate  and  kinder  care, 
These  nymphs  by  turns  do  reign.    > 

While  still  the  falling  does  prepare^ 
The  rising  to  -suitoio. 


The  joys  of  either  sex  iii  love. 
In  each  of  them  we  read; 

Successive  each  to  each  does  prove. 
Fierce  youth  and  yielding  maid. 


EPIGRAM. 

T6  ThETWONEW  MEMBERS  FOR  BRAMBER,  1708. 

Though  in  the  Commons  House  you  did  prevail, 
Good  Sir  CUeve  Moore,  and  gentle  Master  Hale; 
Yet  on  good  luck  be  cautious  of  relying. 
Burgess  for  Bramber  is  rto  place  to  die  in. 
Your  predecessors  have  been  ftdd\f  fated ; 
Asgill  and  Sbippen  have  been  both  ifanslattd. 


VERSES  MADE  TO  A  SIMILE  OF  POPrS^ 

While  at  our  house  the  servants  brawl, 
And  raise  an  uproar  in  the  hall; 
When  John  the  butler,  and  our  Marjr, 
About  the  plate  and  linen  vary: 
Till  the  smart  dialogue  grows  rich. 
In  snehking  dog!  and  ugly  bitch! 
Down  comes  my  lady  like  the  devil^ 
And  makes  them  silent  all  and  civil 
Thus  cannon  clears  the  cloudy  air, 
And  scatters  tempests  brewing  there; 
Thus  bullies  sometimes  keep  the  peaces 
And  one  scold  makes  another  cease. 


ONNICOUNIAND  VALENTINFS 

FittST    COMING    TO   THE   HOtSB   lit    TltE    MAY* 
MARKET. 

Amphion  strikes  the  vocaJ  lyre, 

And  ready  at  his  call. 
Harmonious  brick  and  stone  conflpirfc 

To  raist  the  Theban  wall. 
In  emulation  of  his  praise 

Two  Latin  sigiiors  come, 
A  sinking  theatre  to  raise 

And  prop  Van's  tottering  dome. 
But  how  this  lastshoiild  come  to  pass 

Must  still  remain  unknown. 
Since  these  poor  gentlemen,  alas! 

Bring  neither  brick  nor  stone. 


EPiLOaUE  TO  THE  INCONSTANT ; 

OR,  the  way  to  win  him:  a  CJOMEDY.  by  MBi 
FARQUHAR.  Al  IT  WAS  ACTED  AT  tHE  THE- 
ATRE-ROYAL IK  DRURY-tAKB,  1103.      IPOKEIf 

BY  MR.  Wilms. 

From  Fletcher's  great  original  ^  to  day 
We  took  the  hint  .of  this  our  modern  play: 
Our  author,  from  his  lines,  has  strove  to  paint 
A  witty,  wild,  inconstant,  free  gallant: 
With  a  gay  soul,  with  sense  and  will  to  rove, 
With  language,  and  with  softness  fram'd  to  move. 
With  little  truth,  bnt  with  a  worid  of  lovfe. 

1  See,  The  WUd-090»e  Cbaoe. 
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HOWE'S  POEMS. 


Sach  forms  on  maids  in  morning  slumbers  wait. 
When  fancy  firkt  instntcU  tlw.ir  hearts  to  beat, 
When  first  they  wish,  and  sigh  for  what  tlity  knpw 

not  yet. 
Frown  not,  ye  faxr,  to  think  your  lovers  may 
Reach  your  cold  hearts  b^  some  unguarded  way ; 
I>ct  Villeroy's  misfortune  make  you  wise, 
There's  danger  still  in  darkness  and  surprise; 
Tb«>uf  h  from  bis  rampart  he  defy*d  the  foe. 
Prince  Eugene  found  an  aqueduct  below. 
With  eaay  freedom,  and, a  gay  address,. 
A  pressing  lover  seldom  wants  succetjs: 
Whilst  ihe  respectful,  like  the  Greek,  sits  dowa, 
And  wastes  a  ten  years  siege  before  one  town. 
For  bor  own  sake  let  no  forsaken  maid. 
Our  wanderer  for  want  of  love,  upbraid  ; 
Since  *tis  a  secret,  none  should  e*er  confess. 
That  they  hare  lost  the  happy  power  to  please. 
If  you  suspect  the  rogue  inclined  to  break,    , 
Break  first,  and  swear  you  Wq  tum'd  him  i^ffn  week; 
As  princes  when  they  resty  statesmen  doubt, 
Before  they  can  surrender,  turn  them  out. 
'\\Tiat-e'rr  you  think,  grave  uses  may  be  made. 
As  much,  eVn  for  inconstancy  be  said. 
Let  the  good  man  for  marriage  rites  designed. 
With  studious  care,  and  diligence  of  mind. 
Turn  oyer  every  page  of  womankind; 
Mark  every  sense,  and  how  the  readings  varj', 
And  when  he  knowsthe  worst  on*t— let  him  marry. 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  GAMESTER: 

A  COMEDY.      BY  MRS.   CENTLIYRE.'    AS    IT   WAS 

ACTED  At  tdb  kew  theatre  tk  incooLMV 

INN  FIELDS,  1704.     SPOKEN   BY   MR.  BBTTBR- 
TON. 

If  humble  wives,  that  drag  the  marriage-cbain 
With  cursed  dogged  husbands,  may  complain; 
If  turu*d  at  large  to  starve,  as  we  by  you. 
They  may,  at  least,  for  alimony  sue. 
Know,  we  rel6lve  to  make  tlie  case  our  own. 
Between  the   plaintiff  stage  and  the  defendant 

town. 
When  first  you  took  us  from  our  father's  house. 
And  lovingly  our  interest  did  espouse. 
You  kept  us  fine,  caress'd,  and  lodg*d  us  here. 
And  honey-moon  held  out  above  three  year; 
At  length,  for  pleasures  known  do  seldom  last. 
Frequent  enjoyment  pall'd  your  sprightly  taste; 
And  though  at  first  you  did  not  quite  neglect. 
We  found  your  love  was  dwindled  to  respect. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  as  in  your  way  it  fell. 
You  stopp'd,  and  call'd  to  see  if  we  were  well. 
Now,  quite  estranged,  this  wretched  i»lace   you 

shun. 
Like  bad  wine,  business,  duels,  and  a  dun. 
JHave  we  for  this  increased  ApoUo*s  race  ? 
Been  often  pregnant  with  your  wit*8  embrace? 
And  borne  you  many  chopping  babes  of  grace  ? 
Some  ugly  toads  we  had,  and  that's  the  curse. 
They  were  so  like  you,  that  you  far'd  the  worse; 
For  this  to-night  we  are  not  much  inf>aio. 
Look  on't,  and  tf  y«u  like  it,  entertain : 
If  all  the  midwife  says  ofit  be  true. 
There  are  some  features  too  Kke  some  of  you: 
For  us,  if  you  think  fitting,  to  forsake  it. 
We  mean  to  run  away,  aod  let  ihe  pariih  take  it  • 


EPILOGUB 


SPOKEN  Bt  MRS.  BARRY,  ATTHBTRBATRB-ROr. 
AL  IN  imURY-LANB,  APRIL  7,  1709,  AT  HKR 
PLAYING  IN  LOVB  FOR  LOVB  WfTH  MRS. 
BRACeoiRDLE,  FOR  THR  BENEFIT  OF  MR.  BBT- 
TERTON. 

As  some  brave  knight,  who  once  with  spear  aftd 

shield 
Had  sought  renown  in  many  a  well-fbught  field; 
But  now  no  more  with  saci^  fame  inspired. 
Was  to  a  peaceful  hermitage  retir*d: 
There,  if  by  chance  disastrous  tales  he  hears 
Of  matrons  wrongs,  and  captive  virgins  tear*. 
He  feels  soft  pity  urge  his  generous  breast. 
And  vows  once  more  to  succour  the  distress'd. 
BuckUxl  in  mail,  he  sallies  on  the  plain. 
And  turns  him  to  the  feats  of  arms  again. 

So  we,  to  former  leagues  of  friend&ip  true. 
Have  bid  once  more  our  peaceful  hMnes  adieu^ 
To  aid  old  Thomas,  and  to  pleasure  you. 
Like  errant  damsels,  boldly  wc  engage, 
Arm*d,  as  you  see,  for  the  defenceless  stage. 
Time  was  when  this  good  man  no  help  did  lack^ 
And  scornM  that  any  she  should  bold  bis  backi 
But  now,  so  age  and  frailty  have  ordain'd. 
By  two*  at  once  he  's  forced  to  be  sustain'd. 
You  see  what  failing  nature  brings  man  to; 
And  yet  let  none  insult,  for  ought  we  know. 
She  may  not  wear  so  well  with  some  of  you. 
Though  old,  yet  find  his  strength  is  not  clean  past. 
But  true  as  steel  lie's  metal  to  the  last. 
If  better  he  perform'd  in  days  of  yore. 
Yet  now  he  gives  you  all  that  »s  in  his  power; 
What  can  the  youngest  of  you  all  do  more  ? 

What  he  has  been,  though  present  praise  be 
Shall  haply  be  a  theme  in  times  to  come,    [dumb. 
As  now  we  talk  of  Roscius,  and  of  Rome. 
Had  you  tvithheld  your  favours  on  this  night. 
Old  Shakespear's  ghost  had  ils'n  to  do  him  right. 
With  indignation  had  you  seen  him  frown 
Upon  a  worthless,  witless,  tasteless  town; 
fjriev*d  and  repining,  you  had  heard  him  say^ 
"  Why  are  the  Muse^s  labours  cast  away? 
Why  did  I  write  what  only  he  could  pl4y  ?" 
But  since,  like  friends  to  wit,  thus  through  you 

meet. 
Go  on,  and  make  th6  generous  work  complete: 
Be  true  to  merit,  and  stiU  own  his  cause. 
Find  something  f>r  him  more  thaa  t»aie  appUutt. 
In  just  remembrance  of  your  pleamire  past. 
Be  kind,  and  give  him  a  dischar^at  lasts 
In  peace  and  case  life's  remnant  let  him  « 
And  hang  bis  consecmted  buskin '  there. 


EPILOGUE  TO  THE  CRUEL  QiFT: 

A  TRAGEDY.  UY  MRS.  CENTLIVRE.  AS  IT  WAS 
ACTED  AT  THE  THBATRB-ROYAL  IN  IBtCRY- 
LANE,  1717.      SPOKEN  BY  MRS.  OLDFIBLO. 

Well— *twa8  a  narrow  'scape  my  lover  made. 
That  cup  and  messagt>— I  was  sore  afraid — 

/ 

*  Mrs.  Barry  and  Mrs.  Brticegirdle  xiltep  him 
round  the  waist. 
'  Pointing  to  the  top  of  the  stage. 
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■17 « 


Was  thmt  a  prefent  for  i  new-made  widow, 
All  in  ber  dismal  dumps,  like  doleful  Dido? 
Wbeo  one  peep'd  in— —and  hop*d  for  something 
^  good. 

There  wa»— Oh  !  Gad!  a  nasty  heart  and  blood.' 
If  the  old  man  bad  shown  himself  a  fathers 
His  bowl  should  have  inclosM  a  cordial  rather. 
Something  to.  cheer  me  up  amidst  my  trance, 
L*  eau  de  Barde — or  comfoKable  nants*! 
He  thought  he  paid  it  off  with  being  smart. 
And,  to  be  witty,  cry'd,  heM  send  the  heart. 
1  could  hare  told  his  gravity,  moreorer, 
Were  I  our  sex's  secrets  to  discover, 
"Tis  what  we  never  looked  for  in  a  lover. 
Let  but  the  brid^room  prudently  provide 
All  other  matters  fittinir  ft>r  a  bri«fe. 
So  he  make  good  the  jewels  and  the  jointure. 
To  miti  the  heart  does  seldom  disappoint  her. 
Faith,  for  the  fashion  hearts  of  late  are  made  in, 
They  are  the  vilest  baubles  we  can  trade  in. 
Where  are  the  tough  brave  Britons  to  be  found. 
With  hearts  of  oak,  so  much  of  old  renown'd  ? 
How  many  worthy  gentlemen  of  late 
Swore  to  be  true  to  mother-church  and  state; 
When  their  false  hearts  were  secretly  maintaining 
Yon  trim  king  Pepin,  at  Avignon  reigning; 
Shame  on  the  canting  crew  of  soul-insnrers, 
TTie  Tyburn  tribe  of  speech-making  non-jurors; 
Who,  in  newfangled  terms,  old  truths  explaining, 
Teach  honest  Englishmen^;  damnM  double-mean- 
Oh !  would  you  lost  integrity  restore,  [ing. 

And  boast  that  faith  your  plain  fore^fathers  bore ; 
What  surer  pattern  can  you  hope  to  find. 
Than  that  dear  pledge  '  your  monarch  left  behind ! 
See  how  his  looks  his  honest  heart  explain, 
And  speak  the  blessings  of  his  future  reign  ! 
In  his  each  feature,  truth  and  candour  trace. 
And  read  plain-dealing  written  in  his  fkce.  ' 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  NOff>fUROR: 

A  COMEDY.  BY  MR.  CfBBElt.  AS  IT  WAI  ACTSD 
JJT  THE  TBEATRB-ROYAL  IN  DBtRT-LAMK, 
1718.     SPOKEN  BY  MR.  WIIJLS. 

To  NioflT,  ye  Whigs  and  Tories,  both  be  safe. 
Nor  hope  at  one  another's  cost  to  laugh' 
We  mean  to  loase  old  Satan  and  the  pope ; 
They  've  so  relations  here,  nor  friends,  we  hope* 
A  tool  of  theirs  supplies  the  comic  stage 
With  just  materials  for  satiric  rage: 
Nor  thisk  our  coloars  may  too  strongly  paint 
The  stiff  DOB-jnriog  separation  saint. 
Good-breeding  ne'er  commands  us  to  be  civil 
To  those  who  give  the  nation  to  the  devil ; 
Who  at  our  surest,  beH  foundation  strike. 
And  hate  our  monarch  and  our  church  alike; 
Oar  churcb— which,  awM  with  reverential  few. 
Scarcely  the  Muse  plumes  to  mention  here, 
long  may  she  these  her  wont  of  foes  defy. 
And  lilt  her  mitred  head  triumphant  to  the  sky: 

■  This  tragedy  firaa  foanded  upon  the  story  of 
Segismonda  and  Quisourdo,  one  of  Boccace's  no- 
vels; wherein  the  heart  of  the  lover  is  sent  by 
the  father  to  his  daughter,  as  a  present. 

*  i.  e.  Citrun-water  and  good  brandy. 

'  The  prince  of  Waica  then  yresavk 


While  theirs— but  satire  silently  disdains 

To  name  what  lives  not,  but  in  madmen's  brains 

Like  bawds,  each  lurking  pastor  seeks  the  dark. 

And  fears  the  justice's  inquiring  cleik. 

In  close  back-rooms  his  routed  A  >cks  be  rallies. 

And  reigns  the  patriarch  of  blind  lanes  and  allies: 

There  safe,  he  lets  his  thundering  censures  fly, 

Unchristens,  damns  us,  gives  our  laws  the  lie^  < 

And  excommunicates  three  stories  high. 

Why,  since  a  land  of  liberty  they  hate. 

Still  will  they  linger  in  this  frce-bom  state  > 

Here,  every  hour,  fresh,  hateiiil  objects  rise. 

Peace  and  prosperity  afflict  their  eyes; 

AVithangui>ih,  prfnce  and  people  they  survey. 

Their  just  obedience  and  his  righteous  sway. 

Ship  off^  ye  slaves,  and  seek  some  passive  land. 

Where  tyrants  after  your  own  hearts  command. 

To  your  transalpine  masters  rule  resort. 

And  fill  an  empty  abdicated  court : 

Turn  your  possessions  here  to  ready  rhino. 

And  buy  ye  lands  and  lordships  at  Urbino. 


nOHACE,  BOOK  il.   ODE  IF,  IMITATED. 

THE  LORD  GRIFFIN  TO  THE  EARL  OF  SCARSDALE. 

Do  not,  most  fragrant  earl,  disclaim 
Thy  bright,  thy  reputable  flame. 

To  Bracegirdle  the  brown: 
But  publicly  espouse  the  dame. 

And  say,  G d the  town. 

Full  many  heroes,  fierce  and  keen. 
With  drabs  have  deeply  smitten  been. 

Although  right  good  commanders ; 
Some  who  with  you  have  Hounsiow  seen, 

And  some  who  've  been  in  Flanders. 

Did  not  base  Oreber's  Peg  ■  inflame 
The  sobf'r  earl  of  Nottingham, 

Of  sober  sire  descended  ? 
That,  careless  of  his  soul  and,  fhme. 
To  play-houses  he  nightly  came. 

And  left  church  uuddfended. 

The  monarch  who  of  Franco  Is  bight. 
Who  rules  the  roast  with  matchless  might. 

Since  William  went  to  Heaven; 
Loves  Maintenon,  his  lady  bright. 

Who  was  but  Scarron^s.leaving. 

Though  thy  dear's  father  kept  an  ina 
At  grisly  head  of  Saracen, . 

For  carriers  at  Northampton ; 
Yet  she  might  come  of  gentler  kin, 

Then  e'er  that  father  dreamt  on. 

Of  proffers  large  her  choice  had  she, 

Of  jewels,  plate,  and  land  in  fee,  ^ 

Which  she  with  scorn  rejected: 
And  can  a  nymph  so  virtuous  bo 

Of  base-bom  blood  suspected } 

Her  dimple  cheek,  and  roguish  eye. 
Her  slender  waist,  aiid.taper  thigh, 

1  always  thonght  provoking; 
But,  fiiith,  though  I  talk  waggbbly, 

I  mean  no  more  than  joking. 

«  Signora  Francesco  Marguarcta  de  I'  Epine, 
an  Italian  songstreti. 
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Then  be  not  jealous,  friend :  for  why  ? 
My  lady  marchioness  is  nigh, 

To  see  1  ne'er  should  hurt  ye  j 
Besides  you  know  full  well  that  I 

Am  tum'd  of  five-and-forty. 


ROWE'S  VOEMS. 


THE  RECONCILEMENT  BETWEEN  JACOB  T0N80N 
AND  MR.  CONGREVB.  AN.  IMITATION  OF  HO- 
RACE, BOOK  lU.  ODE  IX. 

TONSON. 

While  at  my  house  in  Fleet-street  once  yjou  lay, 
Howr  merrily,  dear  sir,  time  passed  away? 
While  **  I  partook  your  wine,  your  wit,  and  mirth, 
^  1  was  the  happiest  creature  on  God's  yearth '.'' 

CONGREVE. 

While  iu  your  early  days  of  reputation. 
You  for  blue  garters  had  not  such  a  passion ; 
Wbil^  yet  you  did  not  use  (as  now  your  trade  is) 
To  drink  with  noble  lords,  and  toast  their  ladies; 
Thou,  Jacob  Ton-^on,  wert  to  my  conceiving, 
The  cheerfuUesty  best,  •honest  fellow  living. 

TONSON. 
Vm  in  with  captain  Vanburgh  at  the  present, 
A  most  sweet-natur'd  gentleman,  and  pleasant; 
He  writes  your  comedies,  draws  schemes,   and 

models. 
And  builds  dukes*  houses  upon  very  odd  hills: 
For  him,  so  ihuch  I  dote  on  him,  that  I, 
If  1  was  sure  to  gu  to  Heaven,  would  die. 

CONGREVE. 

Temple '  and  Delaval  are  now  my  party. 
Men  that  are  tarn  Mercurio  both  quam  Marte; 
And  though  for  them  I  shall  scarce  go  to  Heaven, 
Yet  I  can  drink  with  them  six  nights  in  seven. 

TONSON. 

What  if  from  Vjm's  dear  arms  I  should  retire. 
And  once  more^  warm  my  bunnians^  at  your  fire; 
If  I  to  Bow-street  should  invite  you  home. 
And  seta  bed  up  in  my  dining  room. 
Tell  me,  dear  Mr.  Congreve,  would  you  come? 

CONGREVE. 

Though  the  gay  sailor,  and  the  gentle  knight,  ' 
Where  ten  times  more  my  joy  arnl  heart's  delight, 
Though  civil  persons  they,  you  ruder  were. 
And  had  more  humours  than  a  dancing-bear ; 
Yet  for  your  sake  Vd  bid  them  both  adieu. 
And  live  and  die,  dear  Bob,  with  only  you. 


HORACE  BOOK  III,    ODE  XXL 

TO  HIS  CASK. 

Hail,  gentle  icask,  whose  venerable  head 

With  hoary  down  and  ancient  dost  o'er-spread. 
Proclaims,  that  since  the  vine  first  brought  tliee 

Old  age  has  added  to  thy  worth.  [forth 

Whether  the  sprishtly  juice  thon  dost  contain. 

Thy  votaries  will  to  wit  and  love. 

Or  senseless  noise  and  lewdness  more. 
Or  sleep,  the  core  of  these  and  every  other  pain. 

>  The  dialect  Of  the  elder  Tonson. 

*  Sir  Richard  Temple,  afterwards  lord  Cobham. 

^  Jacob's  term  for  his  com?. 


Since  to  some  day  pvopMons  ftnd  -gwit. 
Justly  at  first  thou  wast  designed  by  late; 

Ttiibday,  the  happiest  of  thy  masy  yeart. 

With  thee  I  will  forget  my  cares: 
To  my  Corvinus'  health  t^nm  sbalt  go  itMad, 

(Since  thou  art  ripened  for  to  day, 
•  And  longer  age  would  bring  deoiy)     [drawn^ 
Till  every  anicious  thought  in  the  ricb  stream  be 

To  thee  my  friend  his  roughness  shall  sabmit. 

And  Socrates  himself  a  while  forget. 

Thus  when  old  Cato  would  sometimes  unbend 

The  rugged  stiffness  of  his  mind. 
Stern  and  severe,  the  stoic  quafi^d  his  bowl. 

His  frozen  virtue  felt  the  charm. 

And  soon  grew  pleased,  and  soon  grew  warns. 
And  blessed  the  sprightly  power  that  cfaeer'U  bia 
gloomy  soul. 

With  kind  constraint  iH-natnre  thou  dost  l>eod» 
And  mould  the  snarling  cynic  to  a  firiend. 
The  sage  reserved,  and  fam'd  for  gravity. 
Finds  all  he  knows  summed  up  in  thee,  [ftee. 

And  by  thy  power  unlocked,  grows  easy,  gmy,  aad 
The  svrain,  who  did  some  credulous  nymph  per- 

To  grant  him  all,  inspir'd  by  thee,  [^sinde 

]>evotes  her  to  his  vanity. 
And  to  his  fellow-fops  toasts  the  abandon^  maid. 

The  wretch  who,  press'd  beneath  a  load  of  cares. 
And  labouring  with  continual  woes,  despairs. 
If  thy  kind  warmth  does  bis  chillM  sense  invade. 
From  earth  he  rears  his  drooping  head. 
Revived  by  thee,  he  ceases  now  to  mourn; 

His  flying  cares  give  way  to  baste. 

And  to  the  god  resign  his  breast,  [turn; 

Where  hopes  of  better  days,  and  better  things  re- 

The  labouring  hind,  who  with  hard  toil  and  pains. 
Amidst  his  wants,  a  wretched  life  maintains; 
If  thy  rich  juice  his  homely  supper  crown. 
Hot  with  thy  fires,  and  bolder  grown. 
Of  kings,  and  of  their  arbitrary  power. 

And  how  by  impious  arms  they  reign* 

Fiercely  he  talks  with  rude  disdain. 
And  vows  to  l>e  a  slave,  to  be  a  wretch  no  more. 

Fair  queen  of  love,  and  thon  great  god  of  wine. 
Hear,  every  grace,  and  all  ye  powers  divine. 
All  that  to  mirth  and  friendship  do  incline. 
Crown  this  auspicious  cask,  and  happy  night. 
With  all  things  that  can  give  delight; 
Be  every  care  and  anxious  thought  away  ; 
Ye  tapers,  still  be  bright  and  clear, 
.Rivsl  the  Moon,  and  each  pale  star. 
Your  beams  shall  yield  to  none,  but   bis  who 
brings  the  day. 


HORACE  BOOK  IK    OVE  I. 

TO  VENUS. 

Once  more  the  queen  of  love  invades  my  breast 
Late,  with  long  ease  and  peaceful  pleasure  West; 
Spare,  spare  the  wretch,  that  still  baa  been  thy 
And  let  my  former  service  bare  [^^e. 

The  merit  to  protect  me  to  the  grave. 
Much  am  f  changed  from  what  I  once  have  been. 

When  under  Cynera,  the  good  and  &ir, 

With  joy  I  did  thy  fetters  wear, 
BlessM  in  the  gentle  sway  of  an  iodulffeiit  qneea. 
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V* 


Stiff  anO  unequal  to  the  biboor  timr, 

^'itli  pain  my  neck  beneath  thy  yoke  I  bow. 

Why  dost  thou  urge  me  «tiU  to  bear?  Oh!  why 

I>ost  thou  not  much  rather  fly     . 

•To  youthful  breasts,  to  mirth  and  gaiety? 

Co,  bid  thy  swans  their  dossy  wings  expand. 

And  swiftly  tbroa«h  the  yielding  air 

To  Damon  thee  tiieir  goddess  bear, 
"Worthy  to  be  thy  slave,  and  fit  for  thy  command. 

Noble,  and  graceftil.  Witty,  gay,  and  young, 
Joy  in  his  heart,  love  on  his  charming  tongue. 
SkiliM  in  a  thousand  sod  prevaiiiug  arts, 
"With  wondrous  force  the  youth  imparts 
Thy  power  to  unexperiencM  virgins  hearts. 
Far  shall  he  stretch  the  bounds  of  thy  command; 

Add  if  thou  shalt  his  wishes  bless. 

Beyond-  his  rivals  with  success, 
In  gold  and  marble  shall  thy  statues  stand. 

Beneath  the  sacred  shade  of  OdePs  wood, 
Or  on  the  banks  of  Ouse^  gentle  fiood, 
With  odorous  beams  a  temple  he  shall  raise. 
For  ever  sacred  to  thy  praise,  [cays. 

Till  the  fair  stream,  and  wood,  and  love  itself  de- 
There  while  rich  incense  on  thy  altar  burns. 
Thy  votaries,  the  nymphs  and  swains, 
In  melting  soft  harmonious  strains, 
Mix*d  with  their   softer  flutes,   shall  tell  their 
flames  by  turns. 

As  love  and  beauty  with  the  light  are  bom, 

So  with  the  day  thy  honours  shall  return; 

Some  lovely  youth,  paired  with  a  blushing  maid, 

A  troop  of  either  sex  shall  lead. 

And  twice  the  Salian  measures  I'ound  thy  altar  tread. 

Thus  with  an  eqiml  empire  o'er  the  light, 
The  queen  of  love,  and  god  of  wit, 
Together  rise,  together  sit:  [night. 

But,  goddess,  do  thou  stay,  and  bless  alone  the 

There  may'st  thou  rdgn,  while  1  forget  to  love; 
No  more  false  beauty  shall  my  passion  move; 
Nor  shall  my  fond  believing  heart  be  led. 
By  mutnal  vows  and  oaths  betrayed. 
To  hope  for  truth  from  the  protesting  maid. 
With  love  the  sprightly  joys  of  wine  are  fled ; 

The  roses  too  shall  wither  now, 

That  us*d  to  shade  and  crown  my  brow,    [shed. 
And  round  my  cheerful  temples  fragrant  odourfl 

But  tell  me,  C3mthia,  say,  bewitching  fair. 
What  mean  these  sighs?  why  steals  this  foiling  tear? 
And  when  my  struggling  thoughts  for  passage 
Why  did  my  tongue  refuse  to  move;  [strove, 

Tell  me,  can  this  be  anything  but  love? 
Still  witli  the  night  my  dreams  my  griefs  renew. 

Still  she  is  present  to  my  eyes. 

And  still  in  vain  I,  as  she  flies, 
0*er  woods,  and  plains,  and  seas,  the  scornful 
maid  pursue. 


HORACE,BOOKL  EPISTLE IV.  IMITATED, 

TO  RICHARD  THORNHILL,  EtQ.^ 

Thornhill,  whom  doubly  to  my  heart  commend. 
The  critic's  art,  and  candour  of  a  friend, 

1  Who  fought  the  duel  with  cir  CholmondJey 
Deeriog. 


Say  what  thou  do«t  in  thy  i^irement  find. 

Worthy  the  labours  of  thy  active  mind ; 

Whether  the  tragic  Mi^se  inspires  thy  thoug^t^ 

To  emulate  what  moving  Otway  wrote; 

Or  whether  to  the  covert  of  some  grove 

Thou  and  thy  thoughts  do  ftom  the  world  remove, 

Where  to  thyself  thou  all  those  rules  dost  show. 

That  good  men  ought  to  practise*  or  Wise  know. 

For  sure  thy  mass  of  meu  is  no  dull  clay. 

But  weU-inform*d  with  the  celestial  ray. 

The  bounteous  gods,  to  thee  completely  kind, 

In  a  fair  frame  enclosed  thy  fairer  mind ; 

And  though  they  did  profusely  wealth  bestow. 

They  gave  thee  the  true  use  of  wealth  to  know. 

Could  e*en  the  nurse  wish  for  her  darling  boy 

A  happiness  which  thou  dost  not  ei^oy : 

What  can  her  fond  ambition  ask  beyond 

A  soul  by  wisdom's  noblest  precepts  crown'd? 

To  this  fiiir  speech,  and  happy  utterance  joinM, 

T*  unlock  the  secret  treasures  ofvthe  mind. 

And  make  the  blessing  comknon  to  mankind. ' 

On  these  let  health  and  reputation  wait. 

The  fatronr  of  the  virtuous  and  the  great : 

A  table  cbeerfblly  an4  cleanly  sprrad. 

Stranger  alike  to  riot  and  to  need: 

Such  an  estate  as  no  extremes  may  know, 

A  f^  and  just  disdain  for  all  things  else  below. 

Amidst  uncertain  hopes,  and  anxious  cares, 

Tumultaous  strife,  and  miserable  fears. 

Prepare  for  all  events  thy  constant  breast. 

And  let  each  day  be  to  thee  as  thy  last. 

That  morning's  dawn  will  with  new  pleasure  rise 

Whose  light  shall  unexpected  bless  thy  eyes. 

Me,  when  to  town  in  winter  you  repair. 

Battening  in  ease  you  'H  find,  sleek,  fresh,  and  faXv} 

Me,  who  have  leam'd  from  Epicurus'  lore. 

To  snatch' the  blessings  of  the  flying  hour, 

Whom  every  Friday  at  the  Vine  *  you  Ml  find 

His  true  disciple  and  your  faithful  friend.' 

THE   UNION, 
Whilb  rich  in  brightest  red  the  bhishing  rose 
Her  freshest  opening  beauties  did  disclose; 
Her,  the  rough  thistle  from  a  neighbouring  field, 
With  fond  desires  and  lover's  eyes  beheld : 
Straight  the  fierce  plant  lays  by  his  pointed  darts. 
And  wooes  the  gentle  flower  with  softer  arts. 
Kindly  she  heard,  and  did  his  flame  approve. 
And  own'd  the  warrior  worthy  of  her  love. 
Flora,  whose  happy  laws  the  seasons  guide. 
Who  does  in  fields  and  painted  meads  preside, 
Aud  crowns  the  gardens  with  their  flowery  pride. 
With  pleasure  saw  the  wishing  pair  combine. 
To  favour  what  their  goddess  did  design, 
And  bid  them  in  eternal  union  join. 
"  Henceforth,"  she  said,  •*  in  each  returning  yeai. 
One  stem  the  thistle  and  the  rose  shall  bear: 
The  thistle's  lasting  gtace,  thoo,  O  my  Rose! 

shattbe, 
The  warlike  thistle's  arms,  a  sure  defence  to  thee." 


ON  CONTENTMENT. 

DONE  FROM  THE  LATIN  OP  J.  OERRARD  '. 

MamT  that  once,  by  fortune's  bounty  rear'd. 
Amidst  the  wealthy  and  the  great  appeared; 

»  A  tavern  in  Long- Acre, 
■  In  his  Meditationes  Sacise. 
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Have  wittly  from  those  en^yM  heights  dedin^ 
Have  sunk  to  that  just  level  of  mankind. 
Where  not  too  little  nor  too  much  gives  the  true 
peace  of  mind. 


ON  THE  LAST  JUDGMENT, 

AMD  THB  HAPPIN BSS  OP  TVB  SAIMTS  III  HBAVBll. 
DONE  PROM  THB  LATIIf  OP  J.  «BBHABD. 

In  that  bles8*d  day,  from  every  part,  the  jast, 

Rais'd  from  the  liquid  deep  or  mouldering  dust. 

The  various  products  of  Time's  fruitful  womb. 

All  of  past  ages,  present  and  to  come, 

In  full  assembly^  shall  at  once  resort. 

And  meet  withm  high  Heaven's  capacious  court : 

There  famous  names  rever*d  in  days  of  old, 

Our  great  liore£sthers  there  we  shall  behold. 

From  whom  old  stocks  and  ancestry  began. 

And  worthily  in  long  succession  ran ; 

The  reverend  sires  with  pleasure  shall  we  greet. 

Attentive  hear,  while  faithful  they  repeat 

Full  many  a.  virtuous  deed,  and  many  a  noble  feat. 

There  all  those  tender  ties,  which  here  below. 

Or  kindred,  or  more  sacred  friendship  know. 

Firm,  constant,  and  unchangeable  shall  grow. 

Refio*d  from  passion,  and  the  dregs  of  sense, 

A  better,  truer,  dearer  love  from  thence. 

Its  everlasting  being  shall  commence : 

There,  like  their  days,  their  joys  shall  ne'er  be  done. 

No  night  shall  rise,  to  shade  Heaven's  glorious  sun, 

But  one  ctenial  holy-day  go  on. 


COUN'S  COMPLAINT. 

A  SOM€,  TO  THB  TCNB  OP  **  GRIM  KING  OF  THE 
GHOm.** 

Despaibing  beside  a.  clear  stream, 

A  shepherd' forsaken  was  laid; 
And  n  hile  a  fidse  nymph  was  his  thcmey 

A  willow  supported  his  bead. 
The  wind  that  blew  over  the  plain, 

To  his  sighs  with  a  sigh  did  reply; 
And  the  brook,  in  return  to  his  pain. 

Ran  mournfully  murmuring  by. 

**  Alas,  silly  ^wain  that  I  was  !*' 

Thus  sadly  complaining,  he  cry'd, 
«  When  first  I  beheld  that  foir  face, 

'Twere  better  by  far  I  had  dyM. 
She  talkM,  and  I  bless'd  the  dear  tongue ; 

When  she  smil'd,  twas  a  pleasure  too  great 
1  listened,  and  cry'd,  when  she  sung, 

Was  nightingale  ever  so  sweet? 

"  How  foolish  was  I  to  believe 

She  could  doat  on  so  lowly  a  cIowik 
Or  that  her  fond  heart  would  not  griev^, 

To  forsake  the  fine  folk  of  the  town  ? 
To  think  that  a  beauty  so -gay, 

So  kind  and  so  constant  would  prove; 
Or  go  clad  like  our  maidens  in  gray. 

Or  live  in  a  cottage  on  love  ? 

*'  What  though  1  have  skill  to  complain. 

Though  the  Muses  my  temples  have  crown'd; 

What  though,  when  they  hear  my  soft  strain. 
The  virgins  sit  weeping  around* 


Ah,  Colin,  thy  hopes  are  in  vmiiia 

Tby  pipe  and  thy  laurel  resign} 
Thy  fidse-one  inclines  to  a  swain. 

Whose  music  is  sweeter  than  thine. 

"  And  you,  my  companions  so  dear. 

Who  sorrow  to  see  me  betrayki. 
Whatever  I  suflTer,  forbear, 

Forbear  to  accuse  the  £slse  maid. 
Though  through  the  wide  world  I  AoM  nnge, 

'TIS  in  vain  from  my  fortnne  to  fly  ^ 
Twas  hers  to  be  fidse  and  to  change, 

Tis  mine  to  be  constant  and  die. 

'*  If  while  my  hard  fiite  I  sustain. 

In  her  breast  any  pity  is  f<^d. 
Let  her  come  with  the  nymphs  of  the  plaia^ 

And  see  me  laid  low  in  the  ground. 
Tlie  last  bumble  boon  that  1  crav«. 

Is  to  shade  me  with  cypress  and  jrew; 
And  when  she  looks  down  on  my  grsw. 

Let  her  own  that  her  sbepbeid  w 

**  Then  to  her  new  lore  let  her  go. 

And  deck  her  in  golden  array. 
Be  finest  at  every  fine  show. 

And  fh>lic  it  all  the  long  day; 
While  Colin,  forgotten  and  gone. 

No  more  shall  be  talk'd  of,  or  seen. 
Unless  when  beneath  the  pale  Moon, 

His  ghost  shall  glide  over  the  greea.*' 


REPLY,   BY  ANOTHER  HAND. 

Yb  winds,  to  whom  Colin  complains^ 

In  ditties  so  sad  and  so  sweet. 
Believe  me,  the  shepherd  but  feigns 

He's  wretched  to  show  he  has  wit. 
No  charmer  like  Colin  can  move. 

And  this  is  some  pretty  new  art ; 
Ah !  Colin's  a  juggler  in  love, 

And  likes  to  pUy  tricks  with  my  hesxt^ 

When  he  will,  he  can  s^h  and  look  pak^ 

Seem  dolefbl  and  alter  his  foce> 
Can  tremble,  and  alter  his  tale. 

Ah !  Colin  has  every  pace: 
The  willow  my  rover  prefers 

To  the  breast,  where  he  once  beg*d  to  lie, 
And  the  stream,  that  be  swells  with  his  tears, 

Are  rivals  belov'd  more  than  I. 

His  head  my  fond  boiom  wooM  bear. 

And  my  heart  would  soon  beat  him  to  test; 
Let  the  swaiii  that  is  slighted  deq;iair. 

But  Colin  is  only  in  jest ; 
No  death  the  deceiver  designs. 

Let  the  maid  that  is  ruin*d  despair; 
For  Colin  but  dies  in  his  lines. 

And  gives  himself  that  modish  air. 

Can  shepherds,  bred  far  from  the  eomt. 

So  wittily  talk  of  their  flame? 
But  Colin  makes  passion  his  sport. 

Beware  of  so  fotal  a  gaiae ; 
My  voice  of  no  music  can  boast. 

Nor  my  person  of  ought  that  is  fine. 
But  Colin  may  find  to  his  cost, 

A  face  that  it  fiurerthao  mine. 
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Ab  !    then  I  will  break  niv  lovM  crook, 

Xo  thee  I'll  bequeath  all  my  theep, 
And  die  in  the  cQucb-fevour*d  brook, 

Where  CoHn  does  now  sit  and  weep : 
"Tben  mourn  the  sad,  fate  that  you  gave^ 

In  sonnets  so  smooth  and  divine ; 
Perhaps,  I  may  rise  from  my  grave. 

To  hear  snch  soft  music  as  thine. 

Of  the  Tiolet,  dai^,  and  rose, 

The  hearths-ease,  the  lily,  and  pink, 
I>id^  thy  fingcers  a  garland  coftipoae, 

And  crowned  by  the  hvalet's  brink ; 
How  oft,  my  dear  swain,  did  1  swear. 

How  much  my  fond  love  did  admire 
Thy  verses,  thy  shape,  and  thy  air, 

Though  deck'd  in  thy  rural  attire  ! 

Your  sheep-hook  you  rul'd  with  such  art. 

That  all  your  small  subjects  obeyed ; 
And  still  you  reign'd  king  of  this  heart, 

Whose  passion  yon  falsely  upbraid; 
How  often,  my  swain,  have  I  said, 

Tfay  arms  are  a  palace  to  me. 
And  bow  well  I  could  live  in  a  shade, 

Though  adorned  with  nothing  but  thee ! 

Oh  *  what  are  the  sparks  of  the  town,  . 

Though  never  so  fine  and  so  gay  ? 
I  freely  would  leave  beds  of  down. 

For  thy  breast  on  a  bed  of  new  hay :   ' 
Tben,  Colin,  return  once  again, 

Again  make  me  happy  in  love, 
Ijet  me  find  thee  a  faitMbl  true  swain. 

And  as  constant «  nymph  I  will  prove. 


EPIGRAM 

on  A  LADY  IVHO  SHED  HEB  WATBR  AT  SEEING 
THE  TRAGEDY  OF  CATO;  OCCASIONED  BT  AN 
EPIGRAM  ON  A  LADY  WHO  WEFT  AT  IT. 

Whilst  mandrm'Whigs  deplore  their  Cato's  fate. 
Still  with  dry  eyes  the  Tory  Celia  sate : 
But  though  her  pride  forbade  her  eyes  to  flow. 
The  gushing  waters  found  a  vent  below. 
Though  secret,  yet   with  copious  streams  she 

mourns, 
Lii^  twenty  river-gods  with  all  their  urns. 
Let  others  screw  an  hypocritic  face. 
She  shows  her  grief  in  a  sincerer  place ! 
Here  Nature  reigns,  and  passion  void  of  art; 
For  this  road  leads  directly  to  the  heart. 


▼ERSES  OCCASIONED  BT  THE  HONOURS  CONFER- 
RED ON  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  HAU- 
FAX,  1714;  BEINO  THAT  YEAR  INSTALLED 
KNIGHT  OF  THE  MOST  NOBLE  ORDER  OF  THE 
GARTER. 

Phcbbbus  and  Caesar  once  conspir'd  to  grace 
A  noble  knight  of  ancient  Tuscan  race* 
The  monarch,  greatly  conscious  of  his  worth,   ^ 
Prom  books  and  his  retirement  catPd  him  forth; 
AdomM  the  patriot  with  the  civic  crown, 
The  consnJ's  fasces  and  patrician  guwn : 
The  world*B  whole  wealth  he  gave  him  to  besto\r. 
And  teach  the  streams  of  treasure  where  to  flow: 
To  him  he  hade  the  suppliant  nations  come. 
And  on  his  counsels  fix'd  the  fate  of  Rome. 

The  god  of  wit,  who  taught  him  first  to  sing. 
And  tune  high  numbers  to  the  vocal  string. 
With  jealous  eyes  beheld  the  bounteous  king. 

"  Forbear,"  be  cry'd,  <*  to  rob  me  of  my  share ; 
Our  common  favourite  is  oor  common  care. 
Honours  and  wealth  thy  grateful  hand  may  give  ^ 
But  Phcebus  only  bids  the  poet  live. 
The  service  of  his  faithful  heart  is  thine ; 
There  let  thy  Julian  star  an  emblem  shine ; 
His  mind,  and  her  imperial  seat  are  mine. 
Tben  bind  his  brow  ye  Thespian  maids,"  he  said : 
The  willing  Muses  the  command  obey'd. 
And  wove  the  deathless  laurel  fbr  his  head. 


EPIGRAM. 


OK  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES'S,  THEN  REGENT,  AP. 
FEARING  AT  THE  FIRE   IN    SPRING-GARDEN, 

Thy  guardian,  blest  Britannia,  scorns  to  sleep. 
When  the  sad  subjects  of  his  father  weep ; 
Weak  princes  by  their  lears  increase  distress; 
He  faces  danger,  and  so  makes  it  less. 
Tyrants  on  blazing  towns  may  smile  with  joy; 
He  knows,  to  save,  is  greater  than  destroy. 


SONG 


IMITATED  IN  LATIN. 

Plorat  fata  sni  dum  caetera  turba  Catqnii, 

Ecce !  oculis  siccis  Caelia  fixa  sedet ; 
At^uanquam  lacrymis  fastus  vetat  ora  rigari, 

luvenerc  viam  qua  per  opaca  fluant : 
Clam   dolet  ilia  quidem,   nmnat  tamen   humor 
abuod^, 

Numinis  ex  uma,  ceu  flnvialis  aqua. 
Distorquent  alia:  vultus,  Rimulantque  dokmsm : 

Suse  magft  sincera  est  Caelia  parte  dolet 
Sua  mera  Natura  est,  non  personata  per  artero, 

Suaque  itur  recti  cordis  ad  ina  viS. 


ON  A  FINE  WOMAN  WHO  HAD  A  DULL  HUSBAND. 

When  on  fair  Celia*8  eyes  I  gaze. 

And  bless  their  light  divine; 
I  stand  confounded  with  amaze. 

To  think  on  what  they  shine. 

On  one  vile  clod  of  eaith  she  seems 

To  fix  their  influence; 
Which  kindles  not  at  those  bright  beams, 

Nor  wakens  into  sense. 

Lost  and  bewildered  with  the  thought, 

I  could  not  but  complain, 
ThBt  Nature^s  lavish  hand  had  wrought 

This  fairest  work  in  vain. 

Thus  some,  who  have  the  stars  surveyed. 

Are  ignorantly  led, 
To  think  those  glorious  lamps  were  made 

To  light  Tom-fool  to  bed. 
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koWE^  POEkS; 


OCCASIONBD  BY 

HIS  FIRST  VISIT  TO  LADY  WARWICK, 

AT  HOLLAND  HOUSE. 

Hbarimg  that  Chloe's  bower  crown'd 
The  summit  of  a  neighboiirihg  hill. 
Where  every  rural  joy  was  found, 
Where  health  add  wealth  were  plac'd  around; 
To  wait  like  servants  on  her  will, 

t  went,  and  found  Hwas  as  they  said. 

That  every  thing  iook'd  fresh  and  fair; 
Her  herds  in  flowery  pastures  stray 'd. 
Delightful  was  the  green-wood  shade. 
And  gently  breathed  the  balmy  air. 

But  when  I  found  my  troubled  heart 

Uneasy  grown  within  my  breast, 
My  breath  come  short,  and  in  each  part 
Some  new  disorder  seem  to  start, 

Which  pain*d  me  sore  and  broke  my  rest : 

**  Some  noxious  vapour  sure,"  I  said, 

'*  From  this  unwholesome  soil  must  rise; 
Some  secret  venom  is  conveyed 
Or  from  this  6eld,  or  from  that  shade, 
Thfit  does  the  power  of  life  surprise*** 

Soon  as  the  skilful  Leach  beheld 
The  change  that  in  my  health  was  grown : 

"  Blame  not,"  he  cry'd,  "  nor  wood  nor  field; 

Diseases  which  such  symptoms  yield. 
Proceed  from  Chloe's  eyes  alone, 

**  Alike  she  kills  in  every  air, 
The  coldest  breast  her  beauties  warm  ; 

And  though  th^  fever  took  you  there. 

If  Chloe  had  not  been  so  (air, 
The  place  had  never  done  you  barm.** 


STANZAS  TO  LADY  WARWICK. 

ON  MR.   ADDISON'S   GOING  TO   IRELAND* 

Ye  gods  and  Nereid  nymphs  who  rale  the  sea ! 

Whochain  loud  storms,  and  still  the  raging  m^in! 
With  care  the  gentle  Lycidas  convey. 

And  bring  the  faithful  lover  safe  again. 

When  Albion*s  shore  with  cheerless  heart  he  left, 
Pensive  and  sad  upon  the  deck  he  stood, 

Of  every  joy  in  Chloe's  eyes  ber«ft. 
And  wept  his  sorrows  in  the  swelling  flood. 

Ah,  fairest  maid!  whom,  as  I  well  divine, 
The  righteous  gods  his  just  reward  ordain; 

For  his  return  thy  pious  wishes  join, 
That  thou  at  length  may*st  pay  him  fbr  his  pain. 

And  since  his  love  does  thine  alone  pursue, 
In  arts  unpractised  and  unus*d  to  range ; 

I  charge  thee  be  by  his  example  true. 
And  shun  thy  sex's  inclination,  change. 

When  crowds  of  youthfal  lovers  round  thee  wait. 
And  tender  thoughts  in  sweetest  words  impart; 

When  thou  art  woo'd  by  titles,  wealth,  and  state. 
Then  think  on  Lycidas,  and  guard  thy  heart 

When  the  gay  theatre  shall  chann  thy  eyes. 
When  artful  witsliall  speak  thy  beauty's  praise; 


When  harmony  shall  thy  soft  acml 

Sooth  all  thy  senses,  and  thy  passioBS  n 

Amidst  whatever  various  joys  appear. 
Yet  breathe  one  sigh,  for  one  sad  minute 

Nor  let  thy  heart  know  one  delight  sincere. 
Till  thy  own  truest  Lycidas  rekuTu. 


THE   VISIT. 

Wit  and  beauty  t'  other  day, 
Chane'd  lo  take  me  in  their  way; 
And,  to  mftke  the  favour  greater. 
Brought  the  graces  and  good-nature. 
Conversation  care-bej^uiling, 
Joy  in  dimples  ever  smiling, 
All  the  pleasures  here  below; 
Men  can  ask,  or  gods  bestow, 
A  jolly  train,  believe  me!  No: 
There  were  but  two,  Lepeli '  and  Ilo#. 


TffE  CONTENTED  SHEPHERD. 

TO  MRS.  A D  \ 

Ag  on  a  summer's  day 
In  the  greenwood  shade  I  lay. 

The  maid  that  I  lov'd. 

As  her  fancy  mov'd. 
Came  walking  forth  that  way. 

And  as  she  passed  by 
With  a  scornful  g-lance  of  her  eye; 

**  What  a  shame,**  quoth  she, 

"  For  a  swain  must  it  be. 
Like  a  lazy  loon  fbr  to  die ! 

<*  And  dost  thou  nothing  beed; 
What  Pan  Our  god  has  decreed; 

What  a  prize  to  day 

Shall  be  given  away. 
To  the  sweetest  shepherd's  reed ! 

*'  There's  not  a  single  swain 
Of  all  this  fruitful  pUiio, 

But  with  hopes  and  fears 

Now  busily  prepares 
The  t>onny  boon  to  gain. 

"  Shall  another  maiden  shide 
In  brighter  array  than  thine  ? 

Up,  up,  did!  sWain,      ' 

Tune  thy  pipe  once  again. 
And  make  tbe  garland  miDe.** 

"  Alas !  my  love,"  he  cry'd, 
**  What  avails  this  courtly  pride  ? 

Since  thy  dear  dtsert 

Is  written  in  my  heart 
What  is  all  the  world  beside  > 

*  To  me  thou  art  more  gay. 
In  this  homely  russet  gray. 

Than  the  nymphs  c^our  green. 

So  trim  and  so  sheen; 
Or  the  brightest  queen  of  May. 

«  What  thoogh  my  fbrtone  frown. 
And  deny  thee  a  silken  gown ; 

'  Afterwards  the  celebrated  lady  Harrcy 
3  Afterwards  his  wile. 
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TO  LADY  JANE  WHARTON. 


*?r 


My  cum  dear  maid,    ^ 
Be  content  with  this  shade. 
And  a  shepherd  all  thy  own.'' 


SONG. 


AH  WILLOW.     TO  THB  «AM S  IN  HER  IICKMBSS. 

To  the  brook  and  the  willow  that  heard  him  com- 
Ah  willow,  willow.  [plain, 

"Poor  Colin  sat  weeping,  and  told  them  his  pain ; 
Ah  willow,  willow ;  ah  willow,  willow. 

Sweet  strram,  he  cry*d  sadly,  PU  teach  thee  to  flow. 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
And  the  waters  shall  rise  to  the  brink  with  my  woe. 

Ah  willow,  &C. 

AJX  restless  and  painful  poor  Amoret  Ues, 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
And  counts  the  sad  moments  of  time  as  it  flies. 

Ah  willow,  &c. 

To  the  nymph  my  heart  loves,  ye  soft  slumbers 
Ah  willow,  &.C.  [repair; 

Spread  your  downy  wings  o'er  her,  and  make  her 
Ah  willow,  &c.  [your  care. 

r>ear  brook,  were  thy  chance  near  her  pillow  to 
Ah  willow,  &c.  [creep, 

Pe^ps  thy  soft  murmurs  might  lull  her  to  sleep. 
Ah  willow,  &c. 

Let  me  be  kept  waking,  my  eyes  never  close, 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
So  the  sleep  that  I  lose  brings  my  fair  one  repose, 

Ah  willow,  &c. 

But  if  I  am  doom'd  to  be  wretched  indeed ; 

Ah  willow,  Ate. 
If  the  loss  of  my  dear-one,  my  love  is  decreed; 

Ah  willow,  &c. 

If  no  more  my  sad  heart  by  those  eyes  shall  be 
Ah  willow,  &c.  [cbeer*d  ; 

If  the  voi*»e  of  my  warbler  no  more  shall  be  heard; 
^h  willow,  &c. 

Believe  me,  thou  fair-one;  thou  dear-one  believe. 

Ah  willow,  &C. 
Few  sig^s  to  thy  loss,  and  few  tears  will  I  give.     . 

Ah  willow,  &c. 

One  fate  to  thy  Colin  and  thee  shall  be  ty*d. 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
Aijjd  soon  lay  thy  shepherd  clos^  by  thy  cold  side. 

Ah  willow,  &c. 

Then  run,  gentle  brook;  and  to  lose  thyself,  haste; 

Ah  willow,  willow. 
Fade  thou'too,  my  willow,  this  verse  is  my  last; 

Ah  willow,  willow ;  ah  willow,  willow.   ' 


,       TO  THE  SAME  SIXGIKG, 

What  charms  in  melofly  are  found 

To  soften  every  pain  ! 
How  do  we  catch  the  pleasing  sound, 
'  And  feel  the  soothing  straio ! 


Still  when  I  hear  thee,  O  my  fkh-, 
I  bid  my  heart  rejoice; 

1  shake  off  every  sullen  care, 
For  sorrow  flies  thy  voice. 

The  seasons  Philomel  obey. 
Whene'er  they  hear  her  sing  j 

She  bids  the  winter  fly  away. 
And  she  recalls  the  spring. 


SONG, 

THE  FAIR  INCONSTANT. 
HE. 

Since  I  have  long  lov'd  you  in  vain. 

And  doated  on  every  feature; 
Give  me  at  length  but  leave  to  complaia 

Of  so  ungrateful  a  creature. 
Though  I  beheld  in  your  wandering  eyes    < 

The  wanton  symptoms  of  ranging; 
Still  1  resolvM  against  being  wise, 

Anu  lov*d  you  in  spite  of  yonr  changing. 

SHE. 

Why  should  you  blame  what  heaven  has  made. 

Or  find  any  fault  in  creation  ? 
Tis  not  the  crime  of  the  faithless  maid, 

But  Nature's  inclination. 
'Tis  not  because  I  love  you  less. 

Or  think  you  not  a  true  one ; 
But  if  the  truth  I  must  confess, 

I  always  lov'd  a  new-one. 


TO   LORD   WARWICK. 

ON   HIS  CIRTH-DAY. 

When,  fraught  with  all  that  grateful  minds  cad 

move, 
With  friendjihip,  tenderness,  respect,  and  love ; 
The  Muse  had  wish'd,  on  this  returning  day. 
Something  most  worthy  of  hierself  to  say : 
To  Jove  she  offered  up  an  humble  prayer. 
To  take  the  noble  Warwick  to  his  care. 
"  Give  him,"  she  said,  **  whatever  diviner  grace 
Adorns  the  soul  or  beautilies  the  face: 
Let  manhr  constancy  conGrm  bis  truth. 
And  geiWest  manners  crown  his  blooming  youth. 
Give  him  to  fame,  to  virtue  to  aspire. 
Worthy  our  songs  and  thy  informing  fire: 
All  various  praise,  all  honours  let  him  prove. 
Let  men  admire,  and  sighing  virgins  love: 
With  honest  zeal  inflame  his  generous  mind. 
To  love  his  country,  and  protect  mankind." 
Attentive  to  her  prayer,  the  god  reply*d, 
"  Why  do5t  thou  ask  what  has  not  been  denyM  > 
Jove's  bounteous  band  has  lavished  all  his  power. 
And  making  what  ho  is,  can  add  no  more. 
Yet  since  I  joy  in  what  1  did  create, 
I  will  prolong  the  favourite  Warwick's  fiite,[date.*» 
And  lengthen  out  his  years  to  some  uncommon 


TO    LADY  JANE    WHARTON. 

on  HER  STUDYING  THE  6 LOBE. 

WuiLte  o'er  the  globe,  fair  nymph,  your  searches 
And  trace  its  rolling  circuit  round  the  sun,     [run. 
You  scem*d  the  world  beneatVryou  to  survey. 
With  eyes  ordainM  to  give  its  people  day. 
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ROWE'S  POEBU. 


With  two  hit  lamps methooght  yonr  natioiusboii^, 
While  ours  are  poorly  lighted  up  by  one. 
How  did  those  rays  your  happier  empire  gild ! 
How  clothe  the  flowery  mead  aad  fruitful  field! 
Your  earth  was  in  eternal  spring  array'd. 
And  laughing  joy  amidst  its  natives  play'd. 

Such  is  their  day,  but  cheerless  is  their  night, 
No  friendly  moon  reflects  your  absent  light: 
And,  oh !  when  yet  ere  many  years  ai%  past. 
Those  beams  on  other  objects  shall  be  plac'd. 
When  some  young  hero,  with  resistless  art, 
Shall  draw  those  eyes,  and  warm  that  virgin  heart: 
How  shall  yonr  creatures  then  their  loss  deplore. 
And  want  those  suns  that  rise  for  them  no  mure? 
The  bliss  you  give  will  be  confined  to  one. 
And  for  his  sake  your  world  must  be  undone. 


TO   MRS.   PULTSN.EY, 

UPON  HER  GOING  ABROAD. 

TiR'D  with  the  frequent  mischieft  of  her  eyes» 
To  distant  climes  the  6iir  Belinda  flies. 
She  sees  her  spreading  flames  consume  around, 
And  not  another  conquest  to  be  found. 
Secure  in  foreign  realms  at  will  to  reign. 
She  leaves  her  vassals  here  with  proud  disdaufi. 
One  only  joy  which  in  her  heart  she  wears, 
The  dear  companion  of  her  flight  she  bears, 
^neas  thus  a  burning  town  forsook. 
Thus  into  banishment  his  gods  be  took: 
But,  to  retrieve  his  native  Troy's  disgrace^ 
Fix'd  a  new  empire  in  a  happier  place. 


ODE  FOR  THE  NEfTYEAR,  1716. 
Hail  to  thee,  glorious  rising  Year, 

With  what  uncommon  grace  thy  days  appear ! 

Comely  art  thou  in  thy  prime. 

Lovely  child  of  hoary  Time; 

Where  thy  golden  footsteps  tr^ad. 

Pleasures  all  around  thee  spread; 

Bliss  and  beauty  grace  thy  train; 
Muse,  strike  the  lyre  to  some  immortal  strain. 

But,  oh !  what  skill,  what  tnastcr  hand. 

Shall  govern  or  constrain  the  wanton  band  ? 
Loose  like  my  verse  they  datice,  and  all  without 

Images  of  fairest  things  [command. 

Crowd  about  the  s^ieaking  strings  ^ 

Peace  and  sweet  prosperity. 

Faith  and  cheerful  loyalty. 
With  smiling  love  and  deathless  poesy. 

Ye  scowling  shades  who  break  away. 
Well  do  ye  fly  and  shun  the  purple  day. 

Every  fiend  and  fiend-like  form. 

Black  and  sullen  as  a  storm. 

Jealous  Fear,  and  false  Surmise, 

Danger  with  her  dreadful  eyes. 

Faction,  Fury,  all  are  fled, 
jkod  bold  Rebellion  hides  her  daring  hftd. 

Behold,  thou  gracious  Year,  behold. 
To  whom  thy  treasures  all  thou  shalt  unfold. 
For  whom  thy  whiter  days  were  kept  from  times 

Se^  thy  George,  for  this  is  he!  [of  old! 

On  his  right  hand  waiting  fr^e, 

Britain  and  £ur  Liberty, 


Every  good  is  in  hit  hee^  ■ 
Every  open  honest  grace. 
Thou  gr«at  Plaatagenet^  immortal  be  tbj  nee! 

See  !  the  sacred  scyon  springs. 
See  the  glad  promise  of  a  Une  of  kings ! 

Royal  youth!  what  bard  divine. 

Equal  to  a  praiae  like  thine. 

Shall  in  some  exalted  measure 

Sing  thee,  Britain's  dearest  treasure  } 

Who  her  joy  in  thee  shall  tell. 
Who  the  sprightly  note  shall  swell. 
His  voice  attempering  to  the  tuneful  shell? 

Thee  Audenard*s  recorded  field. 
Bold  in  thy  brave  paternal  band,  beheld, 
Aud  saw  with  hopeless  heart  thy  fainting  rival  yidd; 

Troubled  he,  with  sore  dismay. 

To  thy  stronger  fate  gave  way. 

Safe  beneath  thy  noble  scorn,       ». 

Wiugy -footed  was  he  borne,  i 

Swift  as  the  fleeting  shades  upoo  tte  fSden  con. 

What  valour,  what  distinguish^  worth. 
From  thee  shall  lead  the  coming  ages  forth? 

Crested  helms  aud  shining  shields. 

Warriors  fem'd  in  foreign  fields^ 

Hoary  heads  with  olive  bound. 

Kings  and  lawgivers  reuowu'd; 

Crowding  still  they  rise  anew, 
Beyoud  the  reach  of  deep  prophetic  vjen^ 

Young  Augustus!  never  cease! 
Pledge  of  our  present  and  our  future  peace. 
Still  pour  the  blessings  forth,  and  give  thy  great 

All  the  stock  that  &te  ordains         [incraase. 

To  supply  succeeding  reigns. 

Whether  glory  shall  inspire 

Gentler  arts  or  martial  fire. 

Still  the  fiiir  descent  shall  be 

Dear  to  Albion,  all,  like  thee. 
Patrons  of  righteous  rules,  and  foes  to  tyranny. 

Ye  golden  lights  who  shine  on  high. 
Ye  potent  planets  who  ascend  the  sky. 

On  the  opening  year  dispense 

All  your  kindest  influence; 

Heavenly  powers  be  all  prepar'd 

For  our  Carolina's  guard; . 

Short  and  easy  be  the  pains* 
Which  for  a  nation's  weal  the  heroine  sustains. 

Britannia's  angel,  be  thou  near 
The  growiug  race  is  thy  peculiar  care. 
Oh  spread  thy  sacred  wing  above  the  royal  fiiir. 
,    George  by  thee  was  wafled  o'er    • 

To  the  long  expected  shore : 

None  presuming  to  withstand 

Thy  celestial  armed  faand» 

While  his  saered  head  to  shade*  [pUyU 

The  blended  cross  on  high  thy  silver  shietd  da- 

But,  oh !  what  other  form  divine 
Propitious  near  the  hero  seems  to  shine ! 

Peace  of  mind,  and  joy  sevens 

In  her  sacred  eyes  are  seen. 

Honour  binds  her  mitred  blow. 

Faith  and  truth  beside  ber  go. 
With  zeal  and  pure  devotion  bending  low, 

A  thousand  storms  around  ber  threat^ 
A    thousand  billows  roar  beneath  ber  feet. 
While,  fix'd  upon  a  rock,  she  keeps  her  stable  stst 

Still  in  sign  of  sure  defence. 

Trust  and  mutual  cottfidence. 
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€fei  the  BMmarch,  standing  by, 
Still  f  he  bends  her  gracious  eye,       [are  nigl 
lYor  fears  her  foes'  approach,  while  Hearen  and  be 

Hence  then  with  every  anxious  care! 
Be  gOD^y  pale  Envy,  and  thou,  cold  Despair! 

Seek  ye  out  a  moody  cell, 

IKThefe  Deceit  and  Treason  dwell ; 

There  repining,  ragpng,  still 

Hie  idle  air  with  curses  fill ;         [them  bill ; 
There  blast  the  pathless  wild,  and  the  bleak  nor- 

There  your  exile  rainly  moaa; 
There  where,  with  murmurs  horrid  as  3rour  own, 
Beneath  the  sweeping  winds,  the  bending  forests 

But  thou,  Hope,  with  smiling  cheer,  [groan, 

Do  thoo  bring  the  ready  year; 

See  the  Hours !  a  chosen  band! 

See  with  jocund  looks  they  stand, 
AH  in  thejftrim  array,  and  waiting  for  command. 

The  wdcoBM  train  begins  to  move, 
Hope  leads  increase  and  chaste  connubial  love: 

Flora  sweet  her  bounty  spreads. 

Smelling  gardens,  painted  meads; 

Ceres  crowns  the  yellow  plain ; 

Pan  rewards  the  shepherd's  pain; 

All  is  plenty,  all  is  wealth. 
And  on  the  balmy  air  sits  rosy-colour*d  health. 
1  bear  the  mirth,  I  hear  the  land  rejoice, 
like  many  waters  swells  the  pealing  noise. 
While  to  their  monarch,  thus,  ihey  raise  the  pub- 

"  Father  of  thy  country,  hail !         [lie  voice. 

Always  every  where  prevail; 

Pious,  valiant,  just,  and  wise. 

Better  suns  for  thee  arise, 

Purer  breezes  fan  the  skies. 

Earth  in  fruits  and  flowers  is  drest, 

Joy  abounds  in  every  breast, 
Tor  thee  thy  people  all,  for  theethe  yearii  blest," 
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Lay  thy  flowery  garlands  by,  ^ 

Ever-blooming  gentle  May ! 
Other  honours  now  are  nigh ; 

Other  honours  sec  we  pay. 
Lay  thy  flowery  garlands  by,  &c. 

Majesty  and  great  renown 
Wait  thy  beamy  brow  to  crown* 
Parent  of  ouir  hero,  thon, 
George  on  Britain  didst  bestow. 
Thee  the  trumpet,  thee  the  drum, 
With  the  plumy  hdm,  become: 
Thee  the  spear  and  shining  shield. 
With  every  trophy  of  the  warlike  field. 

Call  thy  better  blessnags  forth. 

For  the  honour  of  his  birth : 
Still  the  voice  of  loud  commotion. 

Bid  complaining  murmurs  cease. 
Lays  the  billows  of  the  ocean ; 

And  compose  the  land  in  peace. 

Call  thy  better,  Ice. 

Suecn  of  odours,  fragrant  May, 
For  this  boon,  this  happy  day, 
Janus  with  the  double  face 


Shall  to  thee  resign  his  place, 
Thou  Shalt  rule  with  better  grace : 
Time  from  thee  shall  wait  his  doom, 
And  thou  shalt  lead  the  year  for  every  age  to  come. 

Fairest  month,  in  C«iar  pride  thee. 

Nothing  like  him  canst  thou  bring, 
Though  the  graces  smile  beside  thee : 

Though  thy  bounty  gives  the  Spring. 

Though  like  Flora  thou  artmy  thee, 

Finer  than  the  painted  bow  ; 
Carolina  shall  repay  thee 

All  thy  sweetnois,  all  thy  show. 

She  herself  a  glory  greater 

Than  thy  golden  sun  discloses; 
And  her  smiling  ofifsp ring  sweeter 

Than  the  bloom  of  all  thy  roses. 


ODE  FOR  THE  NEfTYEM,  1717. 
Wiwter!  thou  hoary  venerable  sire, 

All  richly  in  thy  fiinry  mantle  clad  ; 
What  thoughts  of  mirth  can  feeble  age  inspire. 

To  make  thy  carefo]  wrinkled  brow  so  glud  * 

Now  I  see  the  reason  plain. 
Now  1  see  thy  jolly  train : 
Snowy-headed  Winter  leads,  • 
Spring  and  Summer  next  succeeds; 
Yellow  Autumn  brings  the  rear. 
Thou  art  father  of  the  year. 

While  from  the  frosty  mellow'd  earth 

Abounding  plenty  takes  her  birth. 

The  conscious  sire  exulting  sees 

The  seasons  spread  their  rich  increase ; 

So  dusky  night  and  chaos  smil'd 

On  beauteous  form,  th^r  lovely  child. 

O  fair  variety ! 

What  bliss  thou  dost  supply  I 
The  fuul  brings  forth  the  fair 
To  deck  the  changing  year. 
When  our  old  pleasures  die, 
Some  new  one  still  is  nigh; 
Oh!  fisir  variety; 

Our  passions,  like  the  seasons  turn ; 
And  now  we  laugh,  and  now  we  moom. 
Britannia  late  oppressed  with  dread. 
Hung  her  declining  drooping  head: 
A  better  visage  now  she  wears. 
And  now  at  once  she  quits  her  fears: 
Strife  and  war  no  more  she  knows. 
Rebel  sons  nor  foreign  foes. 

Safe  beneath  her  mighty  master. 

In  security  she  sits ; 
Plants  her  loose  foundations  faster. 

And  her  sorrows  past  forgets. 

Happy  isle !  the  care  of  Heaven, 
To  the  guardian  hero  given, 
Unrepining  still  obey  him, 
StiH  with  love  and  duty  pay  him. 

Though  he  partexl  from  thy  shore, 
Whilf*  contesting  kings  attend  bim^ 
Could  he,  Britain,  give  thee  more 
Than  tiic  pledge  he  left  behind  him  ? 
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ROWERS  POEMS. 


eDE   TO  PEACB, 

FOR  THE  YEARJ718. 


Taou  fturest,  sweetest  daughter  of  the  skies. 
Indulgent,  gentle,  life  restoring  Peace ! 

With  what  auspicions  heaaties  doat  thou  rise* 
And  Britain'?  new-revoIving^  Janus  bless! 

Hoary  Winter  smiles  before  thee. 

Dances  merrily  along: 
Hours  and  seasons  all  adore  thee); 

And  for  thee  are  ercir  yonng: 

Ev^r,  godiless,  thus  appear. 

Ever  lead  the  joyful  year. . 

In  thee  the  night,  in  thee  the  day  is  blest; 
In  thee  the  dearest  of  the  purple  east : 
'Tis  thine  immortal  pleasures  to  impart, 
Mirth  to  inspire,  and  raise  the  drooping  heart: 
To  thee  the  pipe  and  tuneful  string  belong^ 
Thou  theme  eternal  for  the  poet's  song. 

Awake  the  golden  lyre. 

Ye  Heliconian  choir; 

Swell  every  note  still  higher, 

And  melody  inspire 

At  Heaven  and  Earths  desire. 

Hark,  how  the  sounds  agree* 
With  due  complacency ! 
Sweet  peace,  'tis  allhy  thee. 
For  thou  art  harmouy. 

Who,  by  Nature's  fairest  creatures. 

Can  describe  her  heavenly  features? 

What  comparison  can  fit  her? 

Sweet  are  roses,  she  is  sweeter; 

light  is  good,  but  Peace  is  better* 

Would  you  see  ber  such  as  Jove 

Form'd  for  universal  love, 

Bless'd  by  men  and  gods  above  ? 

Would  you  every  feature  trace. 

Every  sweetly  smiling  grace?  ' 

Seek  our  Carolina's  iitce. 

Peace  and  she  are  Britain's  treasures* 
Fruitful  in  eternal  pleasures: 
Still  their  bounty  shall  increase  us. 
Still  their  smiling  offspring  bless  us.. 
Happy  day,  when  t-ach  was  given 
By  Caesar  and  indulging  Heaven. 


Hail,  ye  celestial  pair! 

Still  let  Britannia  be  your  care. 

And  Peace  and  Carolina  crown  the  year. 


^0  D  E 

rOR   THE  K1N0*S  BIRTH-DAY,   1718. 

Oh  touch  the  string,  celestial  Muse,  and  say. 
Why  are  peculiar  times  and  seasons  blest  ? 

Is  it  in  fate,  that  one  distinguish 'd  day 
Should  with  more  hallow'd  purple  painttheeast? 

Look  on  life  and  nature's  race !  ■ 
How  the  careless  minutes  pass. 
How  they  wear  a  common  fa-'e : 
One  18  what  another  was ! 


Till  the  happy  beroS  worth 
Bid  the  f^ival  stand  forth; 
Till  the  golden  light  he  crown* 
Till  he  mark  it  for  his  own. 

How  had  this  glorious  morning  been  forgo*, 
Unthought-of  as  the  Uiings  that  never  wcrcj 

Had  not  our  greatest  Caesar  been  its  lot. 
And  call'd  it  from  amongst  the  vulgar  ye*r! 

Now,  Nature,  be  gay 

In  the  pride  of  thy  May, 
To  court  let  thy  graces  repair; 

Let  Flora  bestow 

The  crown  from  her  brow, 
For  o«r  brighter  Britannia  to  wear. 

Through  every  language  of  thy  peopled  Earth. 

Far  as  the  sea'^i  or  Capsar's  in^uence  goe«. 
Lei  tliankiul  nations  celebi-ate  his  birth, 

AxA  blesi  the  author  of  the  world's  repose. 

Let  Volga  tumblipq  in  cascades. 

And  Po  that  glides  tl»rou.7h  poplar  ^ades. 
And  Tagus  bright  in  sands  erf  gold. 
And  Aretbusa,  rivers  old. 

Their  great  deliverer  sing. 
Not,  Danube,  thou  whose  winding  flood 
So  long  has  Uush'd  with  Turkish  blood. 
To  Caesar  shall  refuse  a  strain. 
Since  now  thy  streams  without  a  stain 

B.un  crystal  as  tbcir  spring. 

CM0R09. 

To  mighty  Qeorge,  that  heals  thy  woolidf. 

That  names  thy  kings  and  marks  thy  bounds , 

The  joyful  voice,  O  Europe,  raise: 

In  the  gxeat  mediator's  praise 

Ijet  all  thy  various  tongues  combine. 

And  Britain's  festival  be  thine. 


ODE  TO  THE  THAMES', 

rORTHB  YEAB  1719. 

Kino  of ^the  floods,  whom  friendly  stars  oidaiot  • 

To  fold  ffttemate  in  thy  winding  train. 

The  lofty  palace  and  the  fertile  vale; 

King  of  the  floods,  Britannia's  darling,  bail^ 

Hail  with  the  year  so  well  begun. 

And  bid  his  each  revolving  sun. 

Taught  by  thy  streams,  in  smooth  snccessioQ  nm. 

From  thy  never-failing  urn 
Flowers,  bloom  and  6ur  increaie 

With  the  seasons  take  their  turn ; 
From  thy  tributary  seas 

Tides  of  various  wealth  attend  thee  ; 

Seas  and  seasons  all  befriend  thee. 

Here  on  thy  l^nks,  to  mate  the  skies, 

Augusta's  hallow'd  domes  arise ; 

And  there  thy  ample  bosom  pours 

Her  numerous  souls  and  floating  tower?;  pLoovs, 

Whose  terrours  l^te  to  vanquished  Spaiu  were 

And  iEtna  shook  with  thunder  not  ber  own. 

Fullest  flags  thou  dost  sustain, 
While  thy  banks  confine  thy  coune; 
Emblem  of  our  C'esar's  reign. 
Mingling  clemency  and  foitre. 
'  This  o4e  was  written  for  Rowc  by  Mr.  Jfff 
reys,  and  is  claim'd  by  him  in  his  works,  p.  57*  X 
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So  mmy'ttthoa  still,  lecor'd  by  distaotwars, 
NeVr  stain  thy  crystal  with  domestic  jars: 
As  CsDSar's  nign,  to  Britain  ever  dear, 
ShaJI  join  with  thee  to  bless  the  coming  year. 

On  thy  shady  raargiiw 
Care  its  load  discbax^ginf^. 

Is  lull*d  to  gentle  rest: 
Britain  thus  disarming. 
Nor  no  more  alarming, 

Shall  sleep  on  C8Mar>s  breast 

Sweet  to  distren  is  balmy  sleept 

To  sleep  anspicious  dreams. 
Thy  meadows,  Thames,  to  feeding  sheep. 

To  thirst,  thy  silver  streams : 
More  sweet  than  all,  the  praise 
OC  Csesar's  golden  days : 

Cttsai's  praise  is  sweeter; 

Britain's  pleasure  greater; 

Still  may  Caesar's  i«ign  excel ; 

Sweet  the  praise  of  reigning  well. 

CHORUS. 

Gentle  Janus,  ever  wait. 

As  now,  on  Britain's  kindest  fate ; 

Crown  all  our  vows,  and  all  thy  gilts  bestow  ; 
Till  Time  no  more  renews  his  date, 

And  Thames  forgets  to  flow. 


TBS  STOBY  OF  GLAUCUS  AND  SCYLIA. 

FROM  OyiD*8  METAMORPHOSB6,  BOOK  XIII. 


H  BRB  ceas*d  the  nymph ;  the  fair  assembly  broke; 
The  sea-green  Nereids  to  the  waves  betook: 
While  Scylla,  fearful  of  the  wide-spread  main. 
Swift  to  the  safer  shore  returns  again. 
There  o'er  the  tandy  margin,  unarmy'd, 
With  printless  footsteps  flies  the  bounding  maid; 
Or  in  some  winding  creek's  secure  retreat 
She  bathes  her  weary  limbs*  and  shuns  the  nogn- 

day^sheat 
Her  Olancus  saw,  as  o'er  the  deep  he  rode. 
New  to  the  seas,  and  late  received  a  god. 
He  saw,  andlanguish'd  for  the  virgin's  loTe» 
With  many  an  artful  blandishment  he  strove 
Her  flight  to  hinder,  and  her  fears  remove. 
The  more  he  sues,  the  idore  he  wings  his  flight,  * 
And    nimbly  gains   a  neighbouring  mountain's 

height. 
Steep  shelving  to  the  margin  of  the  flood, 
A  neighbouring  mountain  bare  and  woodless  stood; 
Here,  by  the  place  secur'd,  her  steps  she  stay'd. 
And,  trembling  still,  her  lover's  form  survey'd. 
His  shape,  his  hue,  her  troubled  sense  appall. 
And  dropping  locks  that  o'er  his  shoulders  fall ; 
She  sees  his  (ace  divine  and  manly  brow 
End  in  a  fish's  wreathy  tail  below: 
She  sees,  and  doubts  within  her  anxious  mind. 
Whether  he  comes  of  god  or  iponster  kind. 
TbisGlaucns  soon  perceived ;  and,  <*  Oh !  forbear** 
(His  hand  supporting  on  a  rock  lay  near)      [fear. 
**  Forbear,'*  he  ery'd,  "  fond  maid,  this  needless 
Nor  fish  am  I,  nor  monster  of  the  main. 
But  equal  with  the  watery  gods  I  reign ; 
Nor  Proteus  nor  Paliptnon  me  excel. 
Nor  be  whose  breath  inspires  the  sounding  shell. 
VOL.  IX. 


My  birth,  tis  true,  1  owe  to  mortal  race. 
And  I  myself  but  late  a  mortal  was: 
E*en  then  in  seas,  and  seas  alone,  I  joy'd; 
Tbe  seas  my  hours,  and  all  my  cares,  employed. 
In  meshes  now  the  twinkling  prey  I  drew. 
Now  skilfully  the  slender  line  I  threw. 
And  silent  sat  tbe  moving  float  to  view; 
Not  far  from  shore,  there  lies  a  verdant  mead. 
With  herb^e  half,  and  half  with  water  spread: 
There,  nor  the  homed  heifers  browsing  stray. 
Nor  shaggy  kids  nor  wanton  lambkins  play ; 
There,  nor  the  sounding  bees  their  necUr  cull. 
Nor  rural  swains  their  genial  chaplets  puU ; 
;  Nor  flocks,  nor  herds,  nor  mowers,  haunt  the  place^ 
To  crop  the  flowers',  or  cut  the  bushy  grass : 
Thither,  sure  first  of  living  race  came  I, 
And  sat  by  chance,  my  dropping  nets  to  dry. 
My  scaly  prize,  in  order  all  display 'd. 
By  number  on  the  green-sword  there  1  lay^d. 
My  captives,  whom  or  in  my  nets  I  took. 
Or  hung  unwary  on  my  wily  hook. 
Strange  to  behold!  yet  what  avails  a  lie? 
I  saw  them  bite  the  grass,  as  I  sat  by  ;* 
Then  sudden  darting  o'er  the  verdant  plain. 
They  spread  their  fins,  as  in  their  native  main:     ^ 
I  paus*d,  with  wonder  struck,  while  all  my  prey 
Left  their  new  master,  and  regain'd  the  sea. 
Amaz'd,  within  my  secret  self  I  sought. 
What  god,  what  herb,  the  miracle  had  wrought  t 
*  But  sure  no  herbs  have  power  like  this,'  I  cry'd; 
And  straight  I  pluck'd  some  neighbouring  herb^ 

and  try'd. 
Scarce  had  1  bit,  and  prov'd  the  wondrous  taste. 
When  strong  convulsions  shook  my  troubledbreastj 
I  felt  my  heart  grow  food  of  something  strange. 
And  my  whole  nature  labouring  with  a  change. 


Restless  I  grew,  and  every  place  forsook. 
And  still  upon  the  seas  I  bent  my  look. 
•Farewell,  for  ever!  farewell,land!»Isaid; 
And  plunged  amidst  the  waves  my  sinking  head. 
The  gentle  powers,  whg  that  low  empire  keep, 
Reoeiv'd  me  as  a  brother  of  the  deep; 
To  Tethys,  and  to  Ocean  old,  they  pray. 
To  purge  my  mortal  earthy  parts  away. 
Tb^  watery  parents  to  their  suit  agreed. 
And  thrice  nine  times  a  secret  charm  they  read. 
Then  with  lustrations  purify  my  limbs, 
'  And  bid  me  bathe  beneath  a  hundred  streams: 
A  hundred  streams  from  various  fountains  run. 
And  on  my  head  at  once  come  rushing  down. 
Thus  for  each  passage  I  remember  well, . 
And  faithfully  thus  far  the  tale  1  tell ; 
But  then  oblivion  dark  on  all  my  senses  fblL 
Again  at  length  my  thought  reviving  came. 
When  I  no  longer  found  myself  the  same; 
Then  first  this  sea-green  beard  I  felt  to  grow. 
And  these  large  honours  un  my  spreading  brow. 
My  long>descending  locks  the  billows  sweep. 
And  my  broad  shoulders  cleave  the  jrielding  deep; 
My  fishy  tail,  my  arms  of  azure  hue. 
And  every  part  dirinely  chang'd,  I  view.  ' 
But  what  avail  these  useless  honours  now  ? 
What  joys  can  immortality  bestow  ?. 
What,  though  our  Nereids  all  my  form  approved 
What  boots  it,  while  feir  Scylla  Scorns  my  love?"* 

Thus  fer  the  god ;  and  more  he  would  have  said; 
When  from  his  presence  flew  the  ruthless  maid* 
Stung  with  repulse,  in  such  disdainful  sort. 
He  seeks  TitauJan  Circe*s  horrid  court. 
I  I 
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THE 


LIFE  OF  JOSEPH  ADDISON, 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


Joseph  Addison  was  born  on  the  first  of  May  16T2,  at  Milston,  of  wlrich 
liis  father,  Lancelot  Addison,  was  then  rector,  near  Ambrosebury  in  Wiltshire, 
and  appearing  weak  and  unlikely  to  live,  he  was  christened  the  same  day. 
After  the  usual  domestic  education,  which  from  the  character  of  his  father 
may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  giren  him  strong  impressions  of  piety^ 
Jie  was  conmiitted  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Naish  at  Ambrosebui^i  and  afterwards 
of  Mr,  Taylor  at  Salisbury. 

Not  to  name  the  school  or  the  masters  of  men  illustrious  for  literature  is  a 
iund  of  historical  fraud,  by  which  honest  fame  is  injuriously  diminished.  I 
would  therefore  trace  him  through  the  whole  process  of  his  education.  In 
1683,  in  the  beginning  of  his  twelfth  year,  his  father,  being  made  dean  of 
Lichfield,  naturally  carried  bis  family  to  his  new  residence,  and,  I  believe^ 
placed  him  for  some  time,  probably  not  long,  under  Mr«  Shaw,  then  master 
of  the  school  at  Lichfield,  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Peter  Shaw.  Of  this  interval 
his  biographers  have  given  no  account,  and  I  know  it  only  from  a  story  of  » 
barrihg-out,  told  me,  when  I  was  a  boy,  by  Andrew  Corbet  of  Shropshire^ 
who  had  heard  it  from  Mr.  Pigot  his  uncle. 

The  practice  of  barring-out  was  a  savage  licence,  practised  in  many  schoob 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  by  ,which  the  boys,  when  the  periodical  vaca- 
tion drew  near,  growing  petulant  at  the  approach  of  liberty,  some  days  be« 
fore  the  time  of  regular  recess,  took  possesion  of  the  school,  of  which  they 
barred  the  doors,  and  bid  their  master  defiance  from  the  windows.  It  is  not 
easy  to  suppose  that  on  such  occasions  the  master  would  do  more  than  laugh  $ 
yet^  if  tradition  may  be  credited,  he  often  struggled  hard  to  force  or  surprise 
the  garrison.  The  master,  when  Pigot  was  a  school-boy,  was  barred-out  at 
Lichfield;  and  the  whole  operation,  as  be  said^  was  planned  and  conducted 
by  Addison. 
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To  judge  better  of  the  probability  of  this  story,  I  have  inqaired  when  he 
was  sent  to  the  Chartreux ;  but,  as  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  enjoyed  the 
founder^s  benefaction,  there  is  n6  account  preserved  of  his  admission.  At  the 
school  of  the  Chartreux,  to  which  he  was  removed  either  firom  that  of  Salis- 
bury or  Lichfield,  he  pursued  his  juvenite  studies  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ellis, 
and  contracted  that  intimacy  with  sir  RichardSteeIe,wliicb  their  joint  labours 
have  so  effectually  recorded. 

Of  this  memorable  friendship  the  greater  praise  swstbe'gjven  to  Steele.  It 
is  not  hard  to  lore  those  from  whom  nothing  ican  be  feared;  and  Addison 
never  considered  Steele  as  a  rival ;  but  Steele  lived,  as  he  confesses,  under^an 
habitual  subjection  to  the  predominating  genius  of  Addison,  whom  he  always 
mentioned  with  reverence,  aqd  trei^ted  with  obj«equiousness, 

Addison',  who  knew  his  own  dignity,  could  not  always  forbear  to  show  it, 
by  playing  a  little  upon  his  admirer;  but  he  was  in  no  danger  of  retort :  his 
jests  were  endured  without  resistaiice  or  resentment. 

But  the  sneer  of  jocularity  was  not  the  worst.  Steele,  whose  imprudence  of 
generosity,  or  vanity  of  profusion,  kept  him  always  incurably  necessitous, 
\ipon  some  pressing  exigence,  in  an  evil  hour,  borrowed  an  hundred  .pouods 
of  his  friend,  probably  without  much  purpose  of  repayment;  but  Addison,  who 
seems  to  have  had  other  notions  of  a  hundred  pounds,  grew  impatient  of  de« 
lay,  and  reclaimed  his  loan  by  an  execution.  Steele  felt  with  great  sensibility 
the  obduracy  of  his  creditor,  but  with  emotions  of  sorrow  rather  than  of 
anger  . 

In  1687  he  was  entered  into  Queen's  College  in  Oxford,  where,  in  1689, 
ibe  accidental  perusal  of  some  Latin  verses  gained  him  the  patronage  of  Dr. 
'Lancaster,  afterwards  provost  of  Queen VCoUege ;  by  whose  recommcBdatioa 
he  was  elected  hito  Magdalen  College  as  a  demy,  a  term  by  which  tbut  so* 
ciety  denominates  those  which  are  elsewhere  called  scholars ;  young  men^ho 
partake  of  the  founder's  benefaction,  and  succeed  in  their  order  to  vacant 
iellowships  I. 

Here  he  continued  to  cultivate  poetry  and  criticism,  and  grew  first  emiaeiit 

by  bis  Latin  compositions,  which  are  indeed  entitled  to  particular  pmise. 

iEie  has  not  confined  himself  to  the  imitation  of  any  ancient  author,  but  has 

formed  his  style  firom  the  general  language,  such  as  a  diligent  perusal  of  the 

.  productions  of  different  ages  happened  to  supply. 

His  Latin  compositions  seem  to  have  had  much  of  lu4  fondness,  for  be  oo]« 
lected  a  second  volume  of  the  Muss  Anglicanae,  perhaps  for  a  coovenietit  re« 

"*  Spence. 

*  This  bet  Was  comttmiMcalad  to  Johnson  in  my  hearing  by  a  penon  of  anqa(»tionable  vencity,  bat 
i^hot^tiuant  I  «m  not  at  Ubeity  to  mantion.  fie  had  i^  aahe  toM  us,  ftx)m  Lady  PiimroBe,  to  vhom 
ai^lsrtlpftedi^wtthtfaffi  in  hk  epn,  Thelato  Dr.  Stintom  confintiad  it  to  aie>by  taying  tiisthc 
hadheaMitfromMr.  Hooka,  authpr  of  tiw  Roman  Bwlocy;  aad  he^from  Hilr.  Itope.  ^ 

See,  Victor's  letters,  vol.  h  p.  398,  this  transaction  8omew|iat  differently  nUi^t^     /i» 

•  He  to0k  the  degr«e  of  M.  A.  F^.  14|  1693. 
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oeptade^  in  ^bich  a}l  his  Latin  pieces  are  inserted^  and  where  bb  poem  on 
the  peace  has  the  first  place.  He  afterwards  presented  the  collection  to  Boi- 
lean,  who,  from  that  time,  **  oooceived/'  says  Tickell,  '<  an  opinion  crfHfae 
English  g^iis  for  poetiy/'  Nothing  is  better  known  of  Boilean^  than  that 
be  bad  an  iigadicious  and  peevish  contempt  of  modem  Latin,  and  4»refore 
his  profession  of  regard  was  probably  the  effect  of  his  ciyilhy  t9$km  than 
approbation. 

Tlnree  of  his  Latin  poems  nre  npmi  subjects  on  which  perhapa  he  weuld 
not  have  rentured  to  haive  written  in  his  own  khgnage.  The  Battle  <3i  A^ 
Pignies  and  Cranes?  the  Barometer;  and  A  Bowling-gieeii.  When  the 
naatter  is  low  or  scanty,  a  dead  language,  in  which  nothing  ia  mean^because 
oothiiig  is  fiuniliar,  affords  great  conveniences ;  and,  by  the  sonorous  mag- 
fiificenee  of  Remto  ^llables,  the  writer  conceak  penury  of  thoi^t,  and  want* 
of  novelty,  often  from  the  reader,  and  often  from  himself.. 

In  his  twenty-second  year  he  first  showed  his  power  of  English  poetry  bj 
some  verses  addressed  to  I>r]^n;  and  soon  afterwards  puUisbed  a  translation 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Fourth  Georgic  upon  Bees;  after  whicfa,.  says 
Dryden,  "  ray  latter  swarm  is  hardly  worth  the  hiving.'* 

About  the  same  time  he  composed  the  argumenU  prefixed  to  the  several 
bodes  of  Dryden's  Virgil ;  and  produced  an  Essay  on  the  Georgics,  juve* 
nile,  superficial,  and  uninstnictive,  without  much  either  of  the  scholar^s  learn- 
ing or  the  CfUic^s  pmetration. 

His  next  paper  of  verses  contained  a  character  of  the  principal  English 
poto,  inscribed  to  Henry  SachiBverdl,  who  was  then,  if  not  a  poet,  a  writer 
of  ver«es«;  as  is  shown  by  his  version  of  a  small  part  of  Vir^'s  Georgics, 
published  in  the  Miscellanies ;  and  a  Latin  encomium  on  queen  Mary,  in  the 
Mutte  Anglicans.  These  verses  exhibit  all  the  fondness  of  friendship ;  but, 
on  one  ode  or  the  other,  friendriup  was  afterwards  too  weak  for  the  maligniqr 
of&ction. 

In  this  poem  is  a  very  confident  and  discriminate  character  of  Spencer, 
whose  work  he  had  then  ilever  reads.  .  So  little  scMnetimes  is  criticism  the 
effect  of  judgment.  It  is  necessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  about  thb  time 
he  was  introduced  by  Congreve  to  Montague,  then  chancellor  of  the  exche<- 
<}uer :  Addison  was  then  learning  the  trade  of  a  courtier,  and  subjoined  Mon- 
tague as  a  poetical  name  to  those  of  Cowley  and  Dryden. 

4  A  IflCtar  which  1  found  anoog  Dr.  Johntoa^s  papers,  dated  io  January  1*784,  from  a  ladjr  ia  Wilt* 
jhir^  cootaias  a  discovflry  of  some  importance  ia  literary  hittory,  riz.  that,  by  the  initiaii  H.S.  prefixed 
to  the  poem,  we  are  not  to  understand  the  fiunoos  Br.  Henry  SacherereU,  whose  trial  is  the  lODst  !«• 
■Mrlnble  incident  in  his  life.  The  infonnation  thus  communicated  is,  that  the  Tenes  in  question  were 
Opt  an  address  to  the  fcmous  Dr.  Sachercren,  but  to  a  very  ingenious  gentteman  of  the  same  name, 
wbo  died  young,  si^)|K>sed  to  he  a  Manksman,  for  that  he  wrote  the  history  of  the  Isle  of  Man.--Tha* 
this  person  left  his  papers  to  Mr.  Addison,  and  had  foraied  a  plan  of  a  tragedy  upon  the  death  of  So* 
dratet.— The  lady  says,  she  bad  thi^  information  from  a  Mr.  Stephens,  who  was  a  fellow  of  Mertoo  Cbl- 
kge,  a  qpntemporary  and  intioiate  with  Mr.  Addison  in  Oxford,  who  died,  near  50^  years  ago,  a  prebea- 
dary  of  Winchetter.    Hi 
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By  the  iafluetice  of  Mr.  Montdgire,  concuithig,  according  to  TickeM,  with 
his  natural  modesty^  he  was  diverted  firom  bis  original  design  of  entering  into 
holy  orders.  Montague  alleged  the  corruption  of  men  who  engaged  in  dlvil 
employments  without  liberal  ^duGation;  and  declared,  that,  tbongh  be  was 
represented  as  an  enemy  to  the  church,  be  would  never  do  it  any  injury  but  bj 
withhojding  Addisqn  from  it^ 

Soon  after  (in  1 695)  he  wrote  a  poem  to  king  William,  with  a  rhyming  intro* 
duction  addr^sed  to  lord  Somers.  King  William  had  no  regard  to  etegance 
or  literature ;  his  study  was  only  war ;  yet  by  a  choice  of  ministers,  whose* 
disposition  was  very  different  from  his  own^  he  procured,  without  intention, 
a  very  Uueral  patronage  to  poetry*  Addison  was  caressed  both  by  Somers 
and  Montague.  . 

In  1697  appeared  his  Latin  verses  on'  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Montague,,  and.whidi  was  afterwards  called,  by  Smith,  *'  the  best 
Latin  poem  since  the  j£neid.'*  Praise  must-  not  be  too  rigorously  examined ; 
but  the  performance  cannot  be  denied  to  be  vigorous  and  elegant 

Havjing  yet  no  public  em{rfoyment^  he  obtained  (in  1699)  a  pension  of  three 
liundred  pounds  a  year,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  travel.  He  staid  a  year 
at  BUns^,  probably  to  learn  the  French  language ;  and  then  proceeded  in  his 
journey  to  Italy,  which  he  surveyed  with  the  eyes  of  a  poet. 

While  he  was.  travelling  at  leisure,  he  was  for  from  being  idle :  for  he  not 
only  collected  his  observations  on  the  country, -but  found  time  to  write  bis 
Dialogues  on  Medals,  and  four  acts  of  CatOi^  Such  at  least  is  the  relation  of 
Tickelh,  .Perhaps  he  only  coUeoted bis  materials,  and  formed  his  plan. 

Whatever  were  his  other  employments  in  Italy,  he  there  wrote  the  Letter 
to  Lord  Halifax^  which  is  justly  cqnindered  as  the  most  elegant,  if  not  the  most 
sublime,  of  his  poetical  productions^  But  in  about  two  years  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to- hasten  home ;  being,  as  Swift  informs  us,  distressed  by  indigence, 
and  compelled  to  become  the  tutor  of  a  travelling  squire,  because  his  pension 
was  not -remitted. 

-  At  his  return  he  published  his  Travels,  with  a  dedication  to  lord  Somers. 
As  Us  stay  in  foreign  countries  was  short,  his  observations  are  such  as  might 
be  supplied  by  a  l^sty  view,  and  consist  chiefly  in  comparisons  of  the  present 
face  of  the  country  with  the  descriptions  left  us  by  the  Roman  poets,  from 
whom  he  .made  prdpajratory  collections,  though  he  might  have  spared  the 
trouble,  had  he  known  that  such  collections  had  been  made  twice  before  by 
Italian  authors. 

The  most  amusing  passage  of  his  book  is  his  account  of  tlie  minute  repub- 
lic of  San  Marino ;  of  many  parts  it  is  not  a  very  severe  censure  to  say,  that 
they  might  have  been  written  at  home.  His  elegance  of'  language^  and 
variegation  of  prose  and  verse,  however,  gains  uport  the  reader ;  and  the  book, 
though  awhile  neglected,  becaone  in  time  so  much  the  favouriteof  the  public,, 
that  before  it  was  reprinted  it  rose  to  five  times  its  price. 
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When  he  r^nrned  to  England  (in  1702),  with  a  meanness  of  ap|>earance 
which  gave  testimony  of  the  difficulties  to  which  he  had  been  reduced,  ha 
found  biB  old  patrons  out  of  power,  and  was  therefore,  for  a  time,  at  full 
leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  his-  mind ;  and  a  mind  so  cultivated  gives  reason 
to  believe  that  little  time  was  lost.  i  .        . 

But  he  remained  not  long  neglected  or  useless.  The  victory  at  Blenheim 
(1704)  spread  triumph  and  confidence  over  the  nation ;  and  lord  Godolphin, 
lamenting  to  lord  Halifax,  that  it  had  not  been  celebrated  in  a  manner  equal 
to  the  subject,  desired  him  to  propose  it  to  some  better  poet.  Halifax  told 
him,  that  there  was  no  encouragement  for  genius;  that  worthless  men  -were 
onproBtably  enriched  with  pubjic  money,  without  any  care  to  find  or  employ 
those  whose  appearance  mighi  do  honour  to  their  country.  To  this  GodoU 
phin  replied,  that  such  abuses  should  in  time  be  rectified ;  and  that,  if  a  man 
could  be  found  capable  of  the  task  then  proposed,  he  sliould  not  want  an  am-« 
pie  recompense.  Halifax  then  named  Addison,  but  required  that  the  treasu-* 
rer  should  apply  to  him  in  his  own  person.  Godolphin  sent  the  message  by  Mr« 
Boyle,  afterwards  lord  Carleton ;  and  Addison,  having  undertakm  the  work, 
communicated  it  to  the  treasurer,  while  it  was  yet  advanced  no  furUier  than 
the  simile  of  the  angel^  and  waa  immediately  rewarded  by  succeeding  Mr*^ 
Locke  in  the  place  of  commissioner  of  appeals.  .      .       ' 

la  the  following  year  he  was  at  Hanover  with  lord  GUifex:  and  the  year 
after  he  was  made  under-secretary  of  state,  first  to  sir  Charles  Hedges,  and  in 
a  few  months  more  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland.  .    \ 

.  About  this  time  the  prevalent  taste  for  Italiaa  operas  incKoeil  him  to  try 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  muflwsal  drama  in  om  cfwn  language. .  He  there- 
fore wrote  the  opera  of  Rosamond,  which,  when  exhibited  on  the  stage,  was 
either  hiased  or  neglected;  but,  trusting  that  the  readers  ii^ould  do  him  more 
justice,  he  published  it,  with  an  inscription  to  the  dutcfaess  of  Marlborough ; 
a  woman  without  skill,  or  pretensions  to  skill,in  poetry  or  literature*  Hisd&k 
dication  was  therefore  an  instance. of  servile  absurdity,  to  be  exceeded  only 
by  Joshua  Barnes's  dedication  of  a  Greek  Anacreon  to  the  duke. ,   ■ 

His  reputation  had  been  somewhat  advanc^  by  The  Tender  Husband,  a 
comedy  which  Steele  dedicated  to  him,  with  a  confession  that  he  owed  to  hin^ 
several  of  the  most  successful  scenes.  To  this  play  Addisonsupplied  a  prologue. 

When  the  marquis  of  Wharton  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Addison  attended  him  as  his  secretary ;  and  was  made  keeper  of  the  records  in 
Birmingham's  Tower,  with  a  salary  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.    The 
office  was  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the  salary  was  augmented  for  his  ac 
commodation. 

Interest  and  fiabction  allow  little  to  the  operation  of  particular  dispontions, 
or  private  opinions.  Two  men  of  personal  characters  more  opposite  than 
those  of  Wharton  and  Addison  could  not  easily  be  brought  together.  Whar^f 
ton  was  impious,  profligate,  and  shameless,  without  regard,  or  appearlmce  of 
regard,  to  right  and  wrongi:  whatever  is  contrary  to  this  may  be  said  of  Addi* 

^  Dr.  Johofoo  appears  to  have  bttaded  tbc  cbancter  of  tbemarquii  wikbtliat  of  hiiaon  Uie  dalDt#  ^ 
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son;  but  as  agents* of  a  party  they  were  connected-p  and  bow  thejr  adjnsted 

their  other  sentiments  we  cannot  know. 

Addison  must  however  not  be  too  faastify  condemned.  It  i«  not  neeessary 
to  refuse  benefits  from  a  bad  man,  whentfae  acceptance  implies  no  a{iproba^ 
tion  of  his  crimes;  nor  has  the  subordinate  officer  any  obligation  to  examine 
the  opinions  or  conduct  of  those  under  whom  he  acts,  except  that  he  may  not 
be  made  the  instrument  of  wickedness.  It  is  reasonabte  to  suppose  d»t  Ad* 
dison  counteracted,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  the  malignant  and  bli^iting  infio* 
ence  of  the  lieutenant;  and  tlmt,  at  least,  by  his  interventtou  some  good  was 
done,  and  some  mischief  prevented. 

When  he  was  in  office,  he  made  a  kw  to  himself, -as  Swift  has  recofded, 
nerer  to  remit  his  regular  fees  in  civility  to  his  friend^,-  **  ibr,**  said  he^  '*  I 
may  have  a  hundred  friendfa ;  and  if  my  fee  be  two  guioeas,  I  diall,  by  Tehn- 
i|uishing  my  right,  lose  two  hundred  gnkieas,  atid  no  friend  gain  more  thaa 
two;  there  is  therefore  no  proportion  between  the  good  imparted  and  the 
evil  suffered.** 

He  was  in  Ireland  when  Steele,  without  any  contmumcatidn  of  his  design, 
began  the  pablication  of  the  Tatler :  but  he  was  n6t  long  concealed ;  by  in- 
serting a  remark  on  Virgil,  which  Addison  had  given  him,  he  discovered  him- 
self. It  is  indeed  not  ea^y  for  any  man  to  write  upon  literature  or  eoaunon 
Kfe,  so  as  not' to  make  himself  known  to  those  with  whom  he  iamiiiaeriy  oon- 
rerses,  and  who  are  acquainted  with  his  track  of  study,  his  favourite  topic, 
his  peculiar  notions,  and  his  habitual  phrases. 

If  Steele  desired  to  write  in  secret,  he  was  not  lucky ;  a  single  month  de. 
tected  him.  His  first  Tatler  was  publisbed  April  22  (1109);  and  Addison'i 
contribution  appeared«May  26.  Tickell  observes,  that  the  Tatler  began  and 
was  concluded  without  his  concurrence.  This  is  doubtless  literally  troe;  bat 
the  work  did  not  sufler  nmch  by  bis  unconsciousness  of  its  commencement, 
or  his  absence  at  its  cessation ;  for  he  continued  his  assistance  to  Decemb^ 
€3,  and  the  paper  stopped  on  January  2.  He  did  not  distinguish  his  pieees 
by  any  signature ;  and  I  know  not  whether  lus  name  was  not  kept  aeciet  till 
the  papers;  were  collected  into  volumes. 

To  the  Tatler,  in  about  two  months,  succeeded  the  Spectator ;  a  series  of 
essays  of  the  same  kind,  but  written  with  less  levity,  upcHi  a  more  legdar 
plan,  and  pubKshed  daily.  Such  an  undertaking  showed  the  writers  not  to 
distrust  their  own  copiousness  of  materials  or  lacility  of  composition,  and 
their  performance  justified  their  confidence.  They  found  however,  in  their 
progress,  many  auxiliaries.  To  attempt  a  single  paper  was  no  terrifying  la* 
hour;,  many  pieces  were  offered,  and  many  were  received. 

Addison  had  enough  of  the  zeal  of  party ;.  but  Steele  had  at  that  time  aL 
most  nothing  else.  The  Spectator,  in  one  of  the  first  papers,  showed  the 
political  tenets  of  its  authors ;  but  a  resolution  was  soon  taken,  of  courting 
general  approbation  by  general  topics,  and  subjects  on  which  faction  had 
produced  no  dignity  of  sentiments;  such  as  literature,  motalky,  and  fanuliar 
life.    To  ttui  practice  they  adhered  with  few  deviatioos.    Th^  ardour  of 
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Steele  once  broke  oat  in  praise  of  Marlborough  i  and  when  Dr.  Fleetwood 
prefixed  to  some  sermons  a  preface,  overflowing  with  whiggish  opinions,  .that 
t  might  be  read  by  the  queen  *,  it  was  reprinted  in  the  Spectator. 

Xo  teach  the  minuter  decencies  and  inferior  duties,  to  regidate  the  practice 
if  daily  conversation,  to  correct  those  depravities,  which  are  rather  ridiculoni 
han  ciimioal,  and  remove  those  grievancies  which,  if  they  produce  no  lasting 
calamities,  impress  hourly  vexation,  was  first  attempted  by  Casa  in  his  book 
>f  Manners,  and  Castiglione  in  hb  Courtier;  two  books  yet  celebrated  in  Italy 
For  purity  and  elegance,  and  which,  if  they  are  now  leas  read,  are  neglected 
3nly  because  they  have  eflPected  that  reformation  which  their  authors  intended, 
and  their  precepts  now  are  no  longer  wanted.  Their  usefulness  to  the  age  in 
which  they  were  written  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  translations  which  al- 
most all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  in  haste  to  obtain* 

This  species  of  instruction  was  continued,  and  perhaps  ildvanced  by  the 
French ;  among  whom  La  Bruyere's  Manners  of  the  Age,  though,  as  Boileatt 
reoaarked,  it  is  written  without  connection,  certainly  des^ ves  praise,  for  ttve» 
liness  of  descriptioQ,  and  justness  of  observation. 

Before  the  Tatler  and  Spectator,  if  the  writers  for  liie  theatre  are  excepted, 
England  had  no  masters  of  common  life.  No  writers  had  yet  undertaken  to 
reform  either  the  savageness  of  neglect,  or  the  impertinence  of  civility ;  to 
ahow  when  to  speak,  or  to  be  silent ;  how  to  refuse,  or  how  to  comply.  We 
)iad  mai^  books  to  teach  us  our  more  important  duties,  and  to  settle  opinions 
in  philosophy  or  politics ;  but  an  arbiter  elegantiarumi  a  judge  of  propriety, 
was  yet  wanting,  who  should  survey  the  trade  of  daily  conversation,  and  free 
it  from  thorns  and  prickles,  whksh  tease  the  passer,  though  they  do  not 
wound  him.  . 

For  this  purpose  nothing  is  so  proper  as  the  frequent  publication  of 
short  papers,  which  we  read  not  as  study  but  amusement.  If  the  subject  be 
slight,  the  treadse  is  short.  The  busy  may  find  time,  and  the  idle  may  fiud 
patience. 

This  mode  of  convejring  cheap  and  easy  knowledge  began  among  us  in  the 
Civil  War  9,  when  it  was  much  the  interest  of  either  party  to  raise  and  fix  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  It  that  time  appeared  Merciyrius  Aulicus,  Mcrcu- 
rius  Rusticusy  and  Mercurius  Civicus.  tl  is  said,  that  when  ;any  title  grew 
popular,  it  was  stolen  by  tbe  antagonist,  who  by  this  stratagem  conveyed  bis 
notions  to  those  who  would  not  have  received  him  had  he  not  worn  the  ap- 

>  This  puticalar  nnmber  of  tbe  Spectator,  it  it  nid,  was  not  pablished  till  twelve  o'clock,  that  it 
inight  come  oat  pracisely  at  the  hour  of  her  Majesty's  breakfast,  aad  that  no  time  might  be  left  for  de- 
tibereting  ibootierTing  it  ^p  with  that  meal,  as  Qgnal.  Seethe  edHlon  Of  the  TaUer  with  notes,  voL 
VLNo^e7t,iialA.pb4M,fce.    N. 

»  Mev^MpwaanfMur  to  have  had  an  earlier  date  than  b«e  assigned.  CleiveUndt  in  bU  Character 
of  a  London  Diurnal*  says,«  The  original  sinner  of  this  kind  was  Dutch ;  Galk>4)elgicu«  the  Protoplas, 
and  the  modem  Mercuries  bat  Hans  en  kelders.'*  Some  intelligence  given  by  Mercurius  Gallo-belgicus 
is  mentioned  in  Caiew*s  Survey  of  Comwall,  p.  I«6,  originany  published  in  1608.  These  vehicles  of 
Mmastioa  are  oftsniMiitidiwd  m  the  playt  of  Jfames  and  Chailes  the  first.    R. 
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pearance  of  a  friend.  The  tumult  of  those  unhappy  days  left  scarcely  an? 
man  leisureto  treasure  up  occasional  compositions;  and  so  much  were  they 
neglected,  that  a  complete  collection  is  no  where  to  be  found. 

These  Mercuries  were  succeeded  by  L'Estrange*s  Observator ;  and  that  by 
Lesley^s  Rehearsal,  and  perhaps  by  others ;  but  hitherto  nothing  had  been 
conveyed  to  the  people,  in  tl^is  commodious  manner,  but  controversy  relating 
to  the  church  or  state ;  of  which  they  taught  many  to  talk,  whom  they  couU 
not  teach  to  judge.     '  *      -    ' 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  Royal  Society  was  instituted  soon  after  the 
•Restoration,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people  from  public  discontent.  The 
Tatler  and  Spectator  had  the  same  tendency ;  they  were  published  at  a  time 
'when  two  parties  loud,  restless,  and  violent,  each  with  plausible  declaration^, 
itod  each  perhaps  without  any  distinct  termination  of  it&  views,  were  agitating 
the  nation  ;  to  minds  heated  with  political  contest  they  supplied  cooler  and 
more  inoffensive  reflections;  and  it  is  said  by  Addison,  in  a  subsequent  work, 
that  they  bad  a  perceptible  influence  upon  the  conversation  of  that  time,  and 
taught  the  frolic  and  the  gay  to  unite  merriment  with  decency :  an  eftct 
which  they  can  never  wholly  lose,  while  they  continue  to  be  among  the  first 
books  by  which  both  sexes  are  initiated  in  the  elegance  of  knowledge. 

The  Tatler  and  Spectator  adjusted,  like  Dasa,  the  unsettled  practice  of 
daily  intercourse  by  propriety  and  politeness ;  and,  like  La  Bruyere,  esdiibited 
the  Characters  and  Manners  of  the  Age.  The  personages  introduced  in  these 
papers  were  not  merely  ideal ;  they  were  then  known  and  conspicuous  in  ts- 
rious  stations.  Of  the  Tatler  this  is  told  by  Steele  in  his  last  paper ;  and  of 
the  l^pectator  by  Budgell  in  the  preface  to  Theophrastns,  a  book  which  AdJ 
dison  has  recodimended,  and  which  he  was  suspected  to  have  revised,  if  h« 
did  not  write  it.  Of  those  portraits,  which  may  be  Supposed  to  be  sometinoes 
embellished,  and  -  sometimes  aggravated,  the  originals  are  now  partly 
known,  and  partly  forgotten. 

But  to  say  that  they  united  the  plans  of  two  or  three  eminent  writers,  i^te 
give  them  but  a  small  part  of  their  due  praise ;  they  superadded  literatnre 
and  criticism,  and  sometimes  towered  far  above  their  predecessors ;  and  taugfat 
with  great  justness  of  argument  and  dignity  of  language,  the  most  important 
duties  and  sublime  truths. 

All  these  topics  were  happily  varied  with  elegant  fictions  and  refined  alle- 
gories, and  illuminated  with  different  changes  of  style  and  felicities  of  in 
vention. 

It  is  recorded  by  Bndgell,  that  of  the  characters  feigned  or  exhibited  in  the 
Spectator,  the  favourite  of  Addison  was  sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  of  whom  be 
had  formed  a  very  delicate  and  discriminate  idea '%  which  he  would  not  sufier 
to  be  violated ;  and  therefore,  when  Steele  had  shown  him  innocently  picking 

^  **  The  eiroon  id  thU  account  are  explained  at  considerable  length  in  the  pMhoe  to  thef^pectatorpic 
-fixed  to  Uie  editioBi  in  tiie  British  Essay iita.  The  original  delineation  oC  sir  Roger  undoubtedly  beioBp 
to  Steele.    C. 
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*P  ^  giri  in  die  Temple,  and  taking  her  to  a  tavern,  he  drew  upon  himself 
10  much  of  his  friend's  indignation,  that  be  was  forced  to  appease  him  by  a 
prcjmise  of  forbearing  sir  Roger  for  the  time  to  come. 

The  reason  which  induced  Cervantes  to  bring  his  hero  to  the  grave,  para 
Exii  sola  nacio  Don  Quixote,  y  yo  para  e],  made  Addison  declare,  with  undue 
Febemence  of  expression,  that  he  would  kill  sir  Roger ;  bedng  of  opinion  that 
they  were  born  for  one  another^  and  that  any  other  hand  would  do  him  wrong. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Addison  ever  filled  up  his  original  defineation. 
He  describes  his  knight  as  having  bis  imi^nation  somewhat  warped  ;  but  of 
this  perversion  he  bas  made  very  little  use.  The  irregularities  in  sir  Roger^t 
conduct  seem  not  so  much  the  effects  of  a  mind  deviating  from  the  b^ten 
track  of  life,  by  the  perpetual  pressure  of  some  overwhelming  idea,  as  of 
habitual  rusticity,  and  dbat  negligence  which  solitary  grandeur  naturallljr 

7be  variable  weather  of  the  mind,  the  flying  vapours  of  incipient  mad* 
nessy  which  from  time  to  time  cloud  reason,  without  eclipsing  it,  it  requires 
so  much  nicety  to  exhibit,  that  Addison  seems  to  have  been  deterred  from 
prosecuting  his  own  de«gn. 

To  sir  Roger,  who,  as  a  country  gentleman,  appears  to  be  a  Tory,  or,  as 
it  is  grenerally  expressed,  an  adherent  to  the  landed  interest,  is  opposed  sir 
Andrew  Freeport,  a  new  man,  a  wealthy  merchant,  zealous  for  the  moneyed 
interest,  and  a  Whig.  Of  this  contrariety  of  opinions,  it  is  probable  more  con- 
sequences  were  at  first  intended  than  could  be  produced  when  the  resolution 
was  taken  to  exclude  party  from  the  paper.  Sir  Andrew  does  bul  little,  and 
that  little  seems  npt  to  have  pleased  Addison,  who,  when  he  dismissed  him  ffom 
the  club,  changed  his  opinions.  Steele  bad  made  him,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
unfeeling  commerce,  declare  that  he  **  would  not  build  an  hospital  for  idle 
people  (**  but  at  last  he  buys  land,  settles  in  the  country,  and  builds  not  a  ma- 
nufiekctory,  but  an  hospital  for  twelve  old  husbandmen,  for  men  with  whom  a 
merchant  has  little  acquaintance,  and  whom  he  commonly  considers  with 
lit^e  kindnesSt 

Of  essays  thus  elegant,  thus  instructive,  and  thus  commodiously  distributed/ 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  the  approbation  general,  and  the  sale  numerous.  L 
once  heard  it  observed,  that  ^  sale  may  be  calculated  by  the>  product  of 
the  tax,  related  in  the  last  number  to  prodnce  more  than  twenty  pounds  a 
week,  and  therefore  stated  at  one-^nd-twenty  pounds,  or  three  pounds  ten 
shillings  a  day :  this,  at  a  halfpenny  a  paper,  will  give  sixteen  hundred  and 
eighty  '*  for  the  daily  number^ 

Thw  sale  is  not  great;  yet  this,  if  Swift  be  credited,  was  likely  to  grow, 

I^ss;  for  be  declares  that  the  Spectator,  whom  he  ridicules  for  his  endl^ 

mention  of  the  fair  sex,  hadj^fore  his  recess  wearied  his  readers.  \ 

The  next  year  (1713),  in-which  Cato  came  upon  the  stage,  was  the  grand 

**  That  this  calculation  is  not  exaggerated,  that  it  U  eyen  muohbelow  the  real  number^iee  the  notel 
ontheTatler.ed.  l7S6,T0l.VLp.452.    N. 
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climacteric  of '  Addison^s  reputation.  Upon  the  death  of  Oato,  be  liad^  at  is 
aaid^  planned  a  tragedy  in  the  time  of  fats  traveb,  and  had  for  eerera]  jean 
the  first  four  acts  finished,  which  were  shown  to  such  as  were  Vkdy  to  spread 
their  admiration.  They  weise  seen  by  Pope,  and  by  Cibber,  who  rdates  thx 
Steele,  when  he  took  back  the  copy,  told  him,  in  the  despicable  cant  of  bie. 
rary  modesty,  that,  whatever,  spirit  his  friend  had  shown  in  the  compesitioQ, 
he  doubted  whether  he  would  iMiTe  courage  suffident  to  expose  it  to  the  cen- 
sure of  a  British  audience. 

The  time  however  waa  now  come,  when  those,  whoaflbcted  to  tbiak  fibeitj 
in  danger,  aflected  likewise  to  think  that  a  stage  play  night  pteaciic  it ;  sad 
Addison  was  importuned,  in  the  name  of  the  tutelary  deities  of  Britah^  ts 
show  his  courage  and  his  zeal  by  finishing  his  derign. 

To  resume  his  work  he  seemod  perversely  and  anaceoantably  Bnwfflii^; 
and  by  a  request,  which  perhaps  he  wished  to  be  denied,  desired  Mr.  Hogl» 
to  add  a  fifth  act.  Hughes  supposed  htoiserious ;  and,  unA»takiiig  the  rap- 
piement,  brought  ip  a  few  days  some  soeaes  for  his  examinatioD ;  bat  he  bd 
in  tlie  mean  time  gone  to  work  biass^,  and  produced  half  an  aet,  iriscb  be 
afterwards  completed,  but  with  brevity  irregularly  disproportioiiate  to  the 
foregoing  parts,  like  a  task,  performed  with  rdactaaoe^  aad  Imrvied  to  iu 
conclusion. 

It  may  yet  be  doubted  wliether  Cato  was  nade  pnblic  by  any  change 
of  the  author's  purpose;  for  Dennis  chained  Imn  with  raising  prejvdioesinto 
own  favour  by  false  positions  of  preparatory  criticism,  and  with  poisomog 
the  town  by  contradicting  in  the  Spectator  the  estaUished  role  of  poetical  jns- 
*tice,  because  his  own  hero,  with  all  his  virtues,  was  to  hil  tiefoce  a  tyrant 
The  fact  is  certain ;  the  motives  we  must  guess. 

Addison  was,  I  believe,  sufficiently  disposed  to  bar  all  avenues  i^ainst  tB 
danger.  When  Pope  brought  him  the  prologue,  which  ia  prc^rly  accomoKK 
dated  to  tlie  play,  there  were  these  words,  '^  Britons,  arise  I  be  worth  like  this 
^  approved  ;**  meaning  notUng  more  than,  Britons, -erect  and  ezak  yourself  to 
the  approbation  of  public  virtue.  Addison  was  firigfated,  lest  he  AoM  be 
thought  a  promoter  of  insurrection,  and  the  line  waa  liquidated  to  ^  Briloii6| 
attend.** 

Now  *<  heirvily  in  clouds  came  on  the  day,  the  grea^  the  impoitnit  day,* 
when  Addison  was  to  stand  the  hazard  of  1^  theatre.  .That  there  might, 
however,  be  left  as  little  hazard  as  was  possible,  on  the  first  night  "Steele^  as 
lumself  rebitesy  undertook  to  pack  an  audience.  This,  says  Pope  %  bad  been 
tried  for  the  first  time  in  favour  of  the  Distrest  Mother ;  and  waanow,  wid^ 
more  efficacy,  Yi^ctised  for  Cato. 

The  danger  was  soon  over.  The  whole  nation  was  at  that  time  on  fice  viA 
fajction.  The  Whigs  applauded  every  line  ui  which  Kber^  was  mentioiied|  u 
asatire  on  the  Tories;  and  the  Toriesechoed  every  cbp,  to  show  diat  the  satire 
was  unfelt.    The  story  of  Bolingbroke  is  well  known.    He  caUed  Booth  to 
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lu  box^  and  gave  him  fifty  guineas  for  defending  the  cause  of  liberty  so  well 
Lgainst  a  perpetual  Aetator.  liie  Whigs,  «ays  Pope,  deagn  a  second  present, 
irhen  they  can  accomptoy  it  with  as  good  a  sentence* 

Tlie  pky^  supported  thus  by  the  emulation  of  factious  praise,  was  acted 
light  sifter  night  for  a  longer  time  than,  I  believe,  the  public  bad  allowed  to 
my  drama  before ;  and  the  author,  as  Mrs.  Porter  long  afterwards  related, 
rrandered  through  the  whole  exhibition  behind  the  scenes  with  restless  and 
inappeasable  solicitude. 

When  it  was  printed,  notice  was  giren  that  the  queen  would  be  pleased  if 
t  WB»  dedicated  to  her ;  '^  but  as  he  had  designed  that  coroj^ment  elsewhere, 
lie  found  himself  obliged,  "  saysTickell,  **  by  his  duty  on  the  one  hand^  and 
Ills  honour  on  the  other,  to  send  it  into  the  world  without  any  dedication.*' 

Human  happiness  has  always  its  abatements;  the  brightest  sunshine  of 
success  is  not  without  a  cloud.  No  sooner  ^was  Cato  oflTered  to  the  reader, 
than  it  was  attacked  by  the  acute  malignity  of  Bennis,  with  all  the  violence 
of  angry  criticism.  Dennis,  though  equally  zealous,  and  probably  by  his 
kennper  more  funous  than  Addison,  for  what  they  called  liberty,  and  though 
a  flatterer  of  the  Whig  ministry,  could  not  sit  quiet  at  a  successful  play ;  but 
was  eager  to  tell  friends  and  enemies,  that  they  had  -misplaced  their  admira* 
tiona.  The  world  was  too  stubborn  for  instruction ;  with  tlie  fate  of  the  cen* 
surer  of  Cornetlle's  Cid,  his  animadversions  showed  his'anger  without  effect, 
and  Cato  continued  to  be  praised. 

Pope  had  now  an  opportunity  of  courting  the  friendship  of  Addison,  by 
vilifying  his  okl  enemy,  and  could  give  resentment  its  full  play  without  ap- 
pearing to  revenge  himself.  He  therefore  published  A  Narrative  of  the  Mad- 
ness of ^ohn  Dennis ;  a  performance  which  left  the  objections  to  the  play  in 
their  full  force,  and  therefore  discovered  more  desire  of  vexing  the  critic 
than  of  defending  the  poet. 

Addison,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the  world,  probably  saw  the  selfishness  of 
Pope's  friendship ;  and  resolving  that  he  should^  have  the  consequences  of 
his  officiousneas  to  himself,  informed  Dennis  by  Steele,  that  he  was  sorry  for 
the  insult :  and  that,  whenever  he  should  think  fit  to  answer  his  remarks,  he 
would  do  it  in  a  manner  to  which  nothing  could  be  objected. 

The  greatest  weakness  of  the  pl^y  is  in  the  scenes  of  love,  which  are  said 
by  Pope  '^  to  have  been  added  to  the  original  plan  upon  a  subsequent  review, 
in  compliance  with  the  popular  practice  of  the  stage.  Such  an  authority  it 
is  hard  to  Reject;  yet  the  love  is  so  intimately  mingled  with  the  whole  action, 
that  it  cannot  easily  be  thought  extrinsic  and  adventitious ;  for,  if  it  were 
taken  away,  what  would  be  left?  or  how  were  the  four  acts  fiUed  in  the  first 
drangpht? 

At  the  publication  the  wits  seemed  proud  to  pay  their  attendance  with  en« 
coonastic  verses.  The  best  are  from  an  unknown  hand,  which  will  perhaps 
lose  Somewhat  of  their  prai^  when  the  author  is  known  to  be  Jeffreys. 
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Cato  hatl  yet  other  honours.  It  was  censured  as  a  party-play  by  a  scholar 
.of  Oxford;  and  defended  in  a  favourable  examination  by  Dr.  Sewel.  It  was 
translated  by  Salvini  into  Italian^  and  acted  at  Florence;  and  by  the  Jesuits  of 
St.  Omer's  into  Latin,  and  played  by  their  pupils.  Of  this  version  a  copy 
was  seyt  to  Mr.  Addison:  it  is  to  be  wished  that  it  could  be  foand,  for  the 
sake  of  comparing  their  version  of  the  soliloquy  with  that  of  Bland. 

A  tragedy  was  written  on  the  same  subject  by  Des  Champs,  a  French  poet, 
which  was  translated  with  a  criticism  on  the  English  play.  But  the  translator 
and  the  critic  are  now  forgotten* 

'  Dennis  lived  on  unanswered,  and  therefore  little  read.  Addison  knew  the 
policy' of  literature  too  well  to  make  his  enemy  important  by  drawing  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  upon  a  criticism,  which,  though  sometimes  intemperate, 
was  often  irrefragable. 

While  Cato  ^as  upon  the  stage,  another  daily  paper,  called  the  Guardian, 
was  published  by  Steele.  To  this  Addison  gave  great  assistance,  whetb& 
occasionally  or  by  previous  engagement  is  not  known. 

The  character  of  Guardian  was  too  narrow  and  too  serious :  it  might  pro- 
perly  enough  admit  both  the  duties  and  decencies  of  life,  but  seemed  not  to 
include  literary  speculations,  and  wad  in  some  degree  violated  by  merriment 
and  burlesque.  What  had  die  guardian  of  the  lizards  to  do  with  clubs  of  tall 
or  of  little  men,  with  nests  of  ants,  or  with  Strada*s  prolusions  i 

.Of  this  paper  nothing  is  necessary  to  be  siud,  but  that  it  found  many  con- 
tributors, and  that  it  was  a  continuation  of  the  Spectator,  with  the  same  ele* 
gance,  and  the  same  variety,  till  some  unlucky  sparkle  from  a  Tory  paper  set 
Steele's  politics  on  fire,  and  wit  at  once  blazed  into  faction.  He  was  soon  too 
hot  for  neutral  topics,  and  quitted  the  Guardian  to  write  the  Englishman. 

/The  papers  of  Addison  are  marked  in  the  Spectator  by  one  of  the  letters  in 
the  name  of  Clio,  and  in  the  Guardian  by  a  hand ;  whedier  it  was,  as  TickeU 
pretends  to  think,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  usurp  the  praise  of  others,  or,  ai 
Steele,  with  far  greater  likelihood,  insinuates,  that  he  could  not  without  dis« 
content  impart  to  others  any  of  his  own.  I  have  beard  that  his  avidity  did  not 
satisfy  itsejf  with  the  air  of  renown,  but  that  with  great  eagerness  he  laid  bold 
on  his  proportion  of  the  profits* 

.  Many  of  these  papers  were  written  with  powers  truly  Comic,  with  nice  dis- 
crimination of  characters,  and  accurate  observatioirof  natural  or  aeddentalde- 
.  yiatlonfrom  propriety;  but  it  was  not  supposed  that  he  had  tried  8  comedy 
on  the  stage,  till  Steele,  after  his  <ieath  declared  him  th^  author  df  the  Druoi- 
mer.  This  however  Steele  did  not  know  to  be  true  by  any  direct  testimony  • 
for,  when  Addison  put  the  play  into  his  hands,  he  Only  told  him^  it  was  the 
work  of  a  ^*  gentleman  in  the  company ;"  and  when  it  was  received,  as  is  coik 
fessed,  with  cold  disapprobation,  he  was  probably  le$s  willing  \o  claim  it. 
Ticket!  omitted  it  in  his  collection ;  but  the  testimony  of  Steele,  and  the  total 
silence  of  any  other  claimant,  has  determined  the  public  to  assign  it  to  ^ddi* 
son,  and  it  is  now  printed  with  his  other  poetry,  Steele  carried  the  Drummer 
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to  the  play-house,  and  afterwards  to  the  press,  and  sold  tlie  copy  for  fifty 
guineas. 

To  the  opinion  of  Stenle  may  be  ad  led  the  proof  supplied  by  the  play  itself, 
of  which  the  characters  are  such  as  Aildison  would  have  delineated,  and  the 
tendency  such  as  Addison  would  have  promoted.  That  it  should  have  been 
ill-i-eccivcd  would  raise  wonder,  did  we  not  daily  see  the  capricious  dihtribution 
of  theatrical  praise. 

He  was  not  all  this  time  an  indifTerent  spectator  of  public  afiuir?.  lie  wrote, 
as  different  exigencies  required  (in  1707),  The  present  Slate  of  the  War,  a«d 
the  Necessity  of  an  Augmentation ;  which,  however  judicious,  being  written  on 
temporary  topies,  and  exhibiting  no  peculiar  powers,  laid  hold  on  no  attention, 
and  has  naturally  sunk  by  its  own  weight  into  neglect,  This,cannot  be  s;ud 
of  the  few  papers  entitled  The  Whig  Examiner,  in  which  is  employed  all  the 
force  of  gay  malevolence  and  Jiumorous  satire.  Of  this  paper,  which  just  ap- 
peared and  expired,  Swift  remarks,  with  exultation,  that  **  it  is  now  down 
among  the  dead  men  *V*  He  might  well  rejoice  at  the  death  of  that  which  he 
could  not  have  killed.  Every  reader  of  every  p^^rty,  since  personal  malice  is 
past,  and  the  papers  which  once  inflamed  the  nation  are  read  only  as  efTu.sions  of 
why  must  wish  for  more  of  the  Whig  Examiners ;  for  on  no  occasion  was  the 
genius  of  Addison  more  vigorously  exerted,  and  on  none  did  the  superiority 
of  his  powers  more  evidently  appear.  His  Trial  of  Count  Tariff,  written  to 
expose  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  lived  no  longer  than  the  question 
that  produced  it. 

Not  long  afterwards,  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  Spectator,  at  a 
time  indeed  by  no  means  favourable  to  literature,  when  the  succession  of  a 
new  family  to  the  throne  filled  the  nation  with  anxiety,  discord,  and  confusion: 
and  either  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  or  the  satiety  of  the  readers,  put  a  stop 
to  the  publication,  after  an  experiment  of  eighty  numbers,  which  were  after- 
wards collected  into  an  eightli  volume,  perhaps  more  valuable  than  any  of 
those  that  went  before  it.  Addison  produced  more  than  a  fourth  part ;  and 
the  other  contributors  arc  by  no  means  unworthy  of  appearing  as  his  associ- 
ates. The  time  that  had  passed  during  the  suspension  of  the  Spectator,  though 
it  had  not  lessened  his  power  of  humour,  seems  to  have  increased  his  disposi- 
tion to  seriousness :  the  proportion  of  his  religious  to  his  comic  papers  is 
greater  than  in  the  former  series. 

The  Spectator,  from  its  re-commencement,  was  published  only  three  times  a 
week  ;  and  no  discriminative  marks  were  added  to  the  papers.     To  Addison  ^ 
Tickell  has  ascribed  twenty-three  '*. 

The  Spectator  had  many  contributors;  and  Steele,  whose  negligence  kept 
him  always  in  a  hurry,  when  it  was  his  turn  to  furnish  a  paper,  called  loudly 

'*  From  a  Tory  song  in  vogue  at  the  time,  the  btirthen  whereof  is. 
And  he,  that  will  this  health  deny, 
I^own  among  the  dead  men  let  him  lie.     H, 
'5  Nomb.  55S,  557,  558,  559,  561,  56S,  565,  5G7,  563,  $69, 571,  574,  $1$,  5*79,  I80»  582,  5SS,  5«4, 
5^5,  590.  592,  598,60ft. 
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for  the  letters,  of  which  Addison,  whose  materials  were  more,  made  fittlc 
use  ;  having  recourse  to  sketches  and  hints,  the  product  of  his  former  sta- 
dies,  which  he  now  reviewed  and  completed :  among  these  are  named  by 
Tickell  th§  Essays  on  Wit,  those  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  and 
the  Criticism  on  Milton. 

When  the  house  of  Hanover  took  possession  of  the  throne,  it  was  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  the  zeal  of  Addison  would  be  suitably  rewarded. 
Before  the  arrival  of  king  George,  he  was  made  secretary  to  the  regency, 
and  was  required  by  his  office  to  send  notice  to  Hanover  that  the  queen  was 
dead,  and  that  the  throne  was  vacant.  To  do  this  would  not  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  any  man  but  Addison,  who  was  so  overwhelmed  with  the  greatness 
of  the  event,  and  so  distracted  by  choice  of  expression,  that  the  lords,  who 
could  not  wait  for  the  niceties  of  criticism,  called  Mr  Southwell,  a  clerk  in 
the  house,  and  ordered  him  to  dispatch  the  message.  Southwell  readily 
told  what  was  necessary  in  the  common  style  of  business,  and  valued  him- 
self upon  having  done  what  was  too  hard  for  Addison. 

He  was  better  qualified  for  the  Freeholder,  a  paper  which  he  published 
twice  a  week,  from  December  23,  1715,  to  the  middle  of  the  next  year. 
This  was  undertaken  in  defence  of  the  established  government,  sometimes 
with  argument,  and  sometimes  with  miitli.  In  argument  he  had  many 
equals ;  but  liis  humour  was  singular  and  matchless.  Bigotry  itself  must  be 
delighted  with  t>e  Tory  Fox-hunter. 

There  are  however  some  strokes  less  elegant,  and  less  decent ;  such  as  the 
Pretender's  Journal,  in  which  one  topic  of  ridicule  is  his  poverty.  This 
mode  of  abuse  had  been  employed  by  Milton  against  king  Charles  IL 

r Jarobaei 

Centum,  exulaatis  viscera  marsupii  regis. 

And  Oldmixon  delights  to  tell  of  some  alderman  of  London,  that  he  had 
more  money  than  the  exiled  princes ;  but  that  which  might  be  expected 
from  Milton's  savageness,  or  Oldmixon's  meanness,  was  not  suitable  to  the 
delicacy  of  Addison. 

Steele  thought  the  humoqr  of  the  Freeholder  too  nice  and  gentle  for  such 
noisy  times;  and  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  the  ministry  made  use  of  a 
lute,  when  they  should  have  called  for  a  trumpet. 

This  year  (17iG'^)  he  married  the  countess  dowager  of  Warwick,  whom 
he  had  solicited  by  a  very  long  and  anxious  courtship,  perhaps  with  belia- 
viour  not  very  unlike  that  of  sir  Roger  to  his  disdainful  widow;  and  who, 
I  am  afraid,  diverted  herself  often  by  playing  with  his  passion.  He  is  said 
to  have  first  known  her  by  becoming  tutor  to  her  son ".  **  He  formed  " 
Raid  Tonson,  *'  the  design  of  getting  that  lady  from  the  time  when  he  was 
first  recomniended  into  the  family."  In  what  part  of  his  life  he  obtained 
fhe  repommendatioi),   or  how  long,  and  in  what  manner,  he  Hved  in  the 
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family,  I  know  not.  His  advances  at  first  were  certainly  timorous,  hut 
grew  bolder  as  his  reputation  and  influence  increased;  till  at  last  the  lady 
was  persuaded  to  marry  him,  on  terms  much  like  those  on  which  a  Turkish 
princess  is  espoused,  to  whom  the  Sultan  is  reported  to  pronounce^ 
**  Daughter,  I  give  thee  this  man  for  thy  slave."  The  marriage,  if  uncon- 
tradicted report  can  be  credited,  made  no  addition  to  his  happiness ;  it 
neither  found  them  nor  made  them  equal.  She  always  remembered  her 
own  n  nk,  and  thought  herself  entitled  to  treat  with  very  little  ceremony 
the  tutor  of  her  son.  Rowc's  ballad  of  the  Despairing  Shepherd  is  said  to 
have  been  written,  either  before  or  after  marriage,  upon  this  memorable 
pair;  and  it  is  certain  that  Addison  has  left  behind  him  no  encouragement 
for  ambitious  love. 

The  year  after  (1717)  he  rose  to  his  highest  elevation,  being  made  secre- 
tary of  state.  For  this  employment  he  might  justly  be  supposed  quali6ed 
by  long  practice  of  business,  and  by  his  regular  ascent  through  other  oflSces; 
but  expectation  is  often  disappointed;  it  is  universally  confessed  that  he  was 
unequal  to  the  duties  of  his  place.  •  In  the  house  of  commons  be  yuld 
not  speak,  and  therefore  was  useless  to  the  defence  of  tlie  governmenif^  In 
the  office,  says  Pope**,  he  could  not  issue  an  order  without  losing  h\%  15me 
in  quest  of  fine  expressions.  What  he  gained  in  rank  be  lo^t  in  credit ;  and, 
finding  by  experience  his  own  inability,  was  forced  to  solicit  his  dismission, 
"with  a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year.  His  friends  palhated  this 
relinquishment,  of  which  both  friends  and  enemies  knew  the  true  reason, 
3vith  an  account  of  declining  health,  and  the  necessity  of  recess  and  quiet. 

He  now  returned  to  his  vocation,  and  began  to  plan  literary  occupations 
for  his  future  life.  He  purposed  a  tragedy  on  the  death  of  Socrates :  a 
story  of  which,  as  Tickell  remarks,  the  basis  is  narrow,  and  to  which  I  know 
not  bow  love  could  have  been  appended.  There  would  however  have  been 
no  want  either  of  virtue  in  the  sentiments,  or  elegance  in  the  language. 

He  engaged  in  a  nobler  work,  a  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion,  of 
which  part  was  published  after  his  death ;  and  he  designed  to  have  made  9, 
new  poetical  version  of  the  Psalms.- 

These  pious  compositions  Pope  imputed^*  to  a  selfish  motive,  upon  the 
credit,  as  he  owns,  of  Tonson;  who  having  quarrelled  with  Addison,  an4 
not  loving  him,  said,  that  when  he  laid  down  the  secretary's  office,  he  in- 
tended to  take  orders,  and  obtain  a  bishopric ;  "  for,*'  said  he,  "  I  always 
thought  him  a  priest  in  his  heart." 

That  Pope  should  have  thought  this  conjecture  of  Tonson  worth  remem- 
brance, is  a  proof,  but  indeed,  so  far  as  I  have  found,  the  only  proof,  that 
be  retained  some  malignity  from  their  ancient  rivalry.  Tonson  pretended 
but  to  guess  it ;  no  other  mortal  ever  suspected  it;  and  Pope  might  hav/e 
reflected  tliat  a  man,  who  had  been  secretary  of  state  in  the  ministry  of 
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Sunderland,  knew  a  nearer  way  to  a  bishopric  than  by  defending  religion, 
or  translating  the  Psalms. 

It  is  related,  that  he  had  once  a  design  to  make  an  English  dictionary,  and 
that  he  considered  Dr.  Tillotson  as  the.  writer  of  highest  authority.  There 
was  formerly  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Locker,  clerk  of  the  Leathersellers*  com- 
pany, who  was  eminent  for  curiosity  and  literature,  a  coll<iction  of  exam- 
ples collected  from  Tillotson's  works,  as  Locker  said,  by  Addison.  It  came 
too  late  to  be  of  use,  so  I  inspected  it  but  slightly,  and  remember  it  indis- 
tinctly.    I  thought  the  passages  too  short. 

Addison,  however,  did  not  conclude  his  life  in  peaceful  studies;  but  re- 
lapsed, when  he  was  near  his  end,  to  a  political  dispute.  • 

It  so  happened  that  (1718-19)  a  controversy  was  agitated  with  great 
vehemence  between  those  friends  of  long  continuance,  Addison  and  Steele. 
It  may  be  asked,  in  the  language  of  Homer,  what  power  or  what  cause 
should  set  them  at  variance.  The  subject  of  their  dispute  was  of  great  im- 
portance.  The  earl  of  Sunderland  proposed  an  act  called  The  Peerage  Bill; 
by  which  the  number  of  peers  should  be  fixed,  and  the  king  restrained  from 
SLnyjjk^  creation  of  nobility,  unless  when  an  old  family  should  be  extinct. 
Totrfsthe  lords  would  naturally  agree ;  and  the  king,  who  was  yet  little 
acquainted  with  his  own  prerogative,  and,  as  is  now  well  knmvn,  almost 
indifferent  to  the  possessions  of  the  crown,  had  been  persuaded  to  consent 
The  only  difficulty  was  found  among  the  commons,  who  were  not  likely  to 
approve  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  themselves  and  their  posterity.  The 
bill  therefore  was  eagerly  opposed,  and  among  others  by  sir  Robert  Wal- 
polc,  whose  speech  was  published. 

The  lords  might  think  their  dignity  diminished  by  improper  advancements, 
and  particularly  by  the  introduction  of  twelve  new  peers  at  once,  to  produce 
a  majority  of  Tories  in  the  last  reign  ;  an  act  of  authority  violent  enough, 
yet  certainly  legal,  and  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  that  contempt  of 
national  right  with  which,  some  time  afterwards,  by  the  instigation  of  Whig- 
gism,  the  commons,  chosen  by  the  people  for  three  years,  chose  themselves 
for  seven.  But  whatever  might  be  the  disposition  of  the  lords,  the  people 
had  no  wish  to  increase  their  power.  The  tendency  of  the  bill,  as  Steele 
observed  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  was  to  introduce  an  aristocracy; 
for  a  majority  in  the  house  of  lords,  so  limited,  would  have  been  despotic 
and  irresistible. 

To  prevent  this  subversion  of  the  ancient  establishment,  Steele,  whose 
pen  readily  seconded  his  political  passions,  endeavoured  to  alarm  the  nation, 
by  a  pamphlet  called  The  Plebeian.  To  this  an  answer  was  published  by  Addi- 
son, under  the  title  of  The  Old  Whig,  in  which  it  is  not  discovered  that 
Steele  was  then  known  to  be  the  advocate  for  the  commons.  Steele  replied 
by  a  second  Plebeian;  and,  whether  by  ignorance  or  by  courtesy,  confined 
himself  to  his  question,  without  any  personal  notice  of  his  opponent. 
I^othing  hitherto^was  committed  against  the  laws  of  friendship,  or  proprie- 
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.ties  of  decency;  but  controvertists  catinot  long  retain  their  kindness  for  each 
other.  The  Old  Whig  answered  the  Plebeian,  and  could  not  forbear  some 
contempt  of  "  little  Dicky,  whose  trade  it  was  to  write  pamphlets."  Dicky, 
however,  did  not  lose  his  settled  veneration  for  his  friend ;  but  contented 
himself  with  quoting  some  lines  of  Cato,  which  were  at  once  detection  and 
reproof.  The  bill  was  laid  aside  during  that  session;  and  Addison  died  be- 
fore the  next,  in  which  its  commitment  was  rejected  by  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven. 

Every  reader  purely  must  regret  that  these  two  illustrious  friends,  after 
so  many  years  past  in  confidence  And  endearment,  in 'unity  of  interest,  con- 
formity of  opinion,  and  fellowship  of  study,  should  iSnally  part  in  acrimo- 
nious opposition.  Such  a  controversy  was  bellum  plusquam  civile,  ag 
Lucan  expresses  it.  Why  could  not  faction  find  other  advocates?  but 
among  the  uncertainties  of  the  human  state,  we  are  doomed  to  number  the 
instability  of  friendship. 

Of  this  dispute  I  have  little  knowledge  but  from  the  Biographia  Britannica. 
The  Old  Whig  is  not  inserted  in  Addison's  corks;  nor  is  it  mentioned  by 
Tickell  in  his  life;  why  it  was  omitted,  the  biographers  doubtless  jvive  the 
true  reason ;  the  fact  was  too  recent,  and  those  who  had  been  heated  in  the 
contention  were  not  yet  cool. 

The  necessity  of  complying  with  times,  and  of  sparing  persons,  is  the  great 
impediment  of  biography.  History  may  be  formed  from  permanent  monu- 
ments and  records-;  but  lives  can  only  be  written  from  personal  knowledge, 
which  is  growing  everytda)^  less,  and  in  a  short  time  is  lost  for  ever.  What 
is  known  can  seldom  be  immediately  told;  and  when  it  might  be  told,  it  is 
no  longer  known.  The  delicate  features  of  the  mind,  the  nice  discrimina- 
tions of  character,  and  the  minute  peculiarities  of  conduct,  are  soon  obli- 
terated ;  and  it  is  surely  better  that  caprice,  obstinacy,  frolic,  and  folly, 
however  they  might  delight  in  the  description,  should  be  silently  forgotten, 
than  that,  by  wanton  merriment  and  unseasonable  detection,  a  pang  should 
be  given  to  a  widow,  a  daughter,  a  brother,  or  a  friend.  As  the  process  of 
these  narratives  is  now  bringing  me  among  my  contemporaries,  I  begin  to 
feel  myself  walking  upon  ashes  under  which  the  "  fire  is  not  extinguished,'* 
and  coming  to  the  time  of  which  it  will  be  proper  rather  to  say  "  nothing 
that  is  false,  than  all  that  is  true." 

The  end  of  this  useful  life  was  now  approaching. — ^Addison  had  for  some 
time  been  oppressed  by  shortness  of  breath,  which  was  now  aggravated  by  a 
dropsy;  and,  finding  his  danger  pressing,  he  prepared  to  die  conformably 
to  his  own  precepts  and  professions. 

During  this  lingering  decay,  he  sent,  as  Pope  relates^  a  message  by  the 
earl  of  Warwick  to  Mr.  Gay,  desiring  to  see  him.  Gay,  who  had  not  visited 
liim  for  some  time  before,  obeyed  the  summons,  and  found  himself  received 
with  great  kindness.    The  purpose  for  which  the  interview  had  been  soli- 
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cited  was  then  discovered.  Addison  told  him,  that  he  had  injured  him;  but 
that,  if  he  recovered,  he  would  recompense  him.  What  the  injury  was  he 
did  not  explain;  nor  did  Gay  ever  know,  but  supposed  that  some  prefer- 
ment desitrned  for  him  had,  by  Addison's  intervention,  been  withheld. 

Lord  Warwick  was  a  young  man  of  very  irregular  life,  and  perhaps  of 
loose  opinions.  Addison,  for  whom  he  did  not  want  respect,  had  very  dili 
gently  endeavoured  to  reclaim  him;  but  his  arguments  and  expostulations 
had  no  effect.  One  experiment,  however,  remained  to  be  tried:  when  he 
found  his  life  near  its  end,  he  directed  the  young  lord  to  be  called;  and 
when  he  desired,  with  great  tenderness,  to  hear  his  last  injunctions,  told 
him,  "  I  have  sent  for  you,  that  you  may  see  how  a  Christian  can  die." 
What  effect  this  awful  scene  had  on  the  earl,  I  know  not:  he  hkewise  died 
himself  in  a  short  time. 

In  TickelPs  excellent  Elegy  on  his  friend  are  these  lines: 

He  taught  us  how  to  live;  and,  oh!  too  high 
The  price  of  knowledge,  uught  us  how  to  die- 
in  which  he  alludes,  as  he  told  Dr.  Young,  to  this  moving  interview. 

Having  given  directions  to  Mr.  Tickell  for  the  publication  of  his  works, 
and  dedicated  them  on  his  death-bed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Craggs,  be  died  June 
17,  1719,  at  Holland-house,  leaving  no  child  but  a  daughter**. 

Of  his  virtue  it  is  a  su^icient  testimony,  that  the  resentment  of  party  has 
transmitted  no  charge  of  any  crime.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  arc 
praised  only  after  death;  for  his  merit. was  so  generally  acknowledged,  that 
Swift  having  observed  that  his  election  passed  without  a  contest,  adds,  tliat, 
if  he  proposed  himself  for  king,  he  would  hardly  have  been  refused. 

His  zeal  for  his  party  did  not  extinguish  his  kindness  for  the  merit  of  his 
opponents:  when  he  was  secretary  in  Ireland,  he  refused  to  intermit  his 
acquaintance  with  Swift. 

Of  his  habits,  or  external  manners,  nothing  is  so  often  mentioned  as  that 
timorous  or  sullen  taciturnity,  which  his  friends  called  modesty  by  too  mild  a 
name.  Steele  mentions  with  great  tenderness  "  that  remarkable  bashful- 
ness,  which  is  a  cloak  that  hides  and  muffles  merit  ;'*  and  tells  us,  *'  that  his 
abilities  were  covered  only  by  modesty,  which  doubles  the  beauties  which  arc 
seen,  and  gives  credit  and  esteem  to  all  that  are  concealed."  Chesterfield 
affirms,  that  "  Addison  was  the  most  timorous  and  awkward  man  that  he  erer 
asaw."  And  Addison,  speaking  of  his  own  deficience  in  conversiition,  used 
to  say  of  himself,  "  that,  with  respect  to  intellectual  wealth,  he  could  draw 
bills  for  a  thousand  pounds,  though  he  had  not  a  guinea  in  his  pocket." 

That  he  wanted  current,  coin  for  ready  payment,  and  by  that  want  was 
often  obstructed  and  distressed;  that  he  was  often  oppressed  by  an  improper 
and  ungraceful  timidity;  every  testimony  concurs  to  prove:  but  Chester- 
field's representation  is  doubtless  hyperbolical.     That  man  cannot  be  sup- 

»»  Who  died  at  Bilton,  in  Wannckflhire,  at  a  rery  advanced  age,  ia  17»7.  See  G«nt  Mag.  Tol 
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po.sed  very  unexpert  in  the  arts  of  conversation  and  practice  of  life,  who, 
'without  fortune  or  alliance,  by  his  usefulness  and  dexterity,  became  secretary 
of  state ;  and  who  died  at  forty-seven,  after  havinir  not  only  stood  long  fn  the 
highest  rank  of  wit  and  literature,  but  filled  one  of  the  most  important  offices 
of  state. 

The  time  in  which  he  lived  had  reason  to  lament  his  obstinacy  of  silence; 
**  for  he  was,"  says  Steele,  **  above  all  men  in  that  talent  called  humour,  and 
enjoyed  it  in  such  perfection,  that  I  have  often  reflected,  after  a  night  spent 
with  him  apart  from  all  the  world,  tliat  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Terence  and  Catullus,  who  had  all  their  wit  and 
nature,  heightened  with  humour  more  exquisite  and  delightful  than  any  other 
man  ever  possessed."  This  is  the  fondness  of  a  friend ;  let  us  hear  what  is 
told  us  by  a  rival :  **  Addison's  conversation**,'*  says  Pope,  "  had  something 
in  it  more  charming  than  I  have  found  in  any  other  fnan.  But  this  was  only 
when  farailicir:  before  strangers,  or,  perhaps  a  single  stranger,  he  preserved 
his  dignity  by  a  stiff  silence."  .  • 

This  modestv  was  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  a  very  high  opinion  of  his 
own  merit.  He  demanded  to  be  tl)e  first  name  in  modern  wit ;  and  with 
Steele  to  echo  him,  used  to  depreciate  Dryden,  whom  Pope  and  Congreve 
defended  against  them^.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  suffered  too 
much  pain  from  the  prevalence  of  Pope's  poetical  reputation ;  nor  is  it  without 
strong  reason  suspected,  that  by  some  disingenuous  acts  he  endeavoured  to 
obstruct  it ;  Pope  was  not  the  only  man  whom  he  insidiously  injured,  though 
the  only  man  of  whom  he  could  be  afraid. 

His  own  powers  were  such  as  might  have  satisfied  him  with  conscious  ex- 
cellence. Of  very  extensive  learning  he  has  indeed  given  no  proofs.  He 
seems  to  have  hadi  small  acquaintance  with  the  sciences,  and  to  have  read 
little  except  I^tin  and  French  ;  but  of  the  Latin  poets  his  Dialogues  on  Medals 
show  that  he  had  perused  the  works  with  great  diligence  and  skill.  Tli© 
abundance  of  his  own  mind  left  him  little  in  need  of  adventitious  sentiments; 
his  wit  always  could  suggest  what  the  occasion  demanded.  He  had  read  with 
critical  eyes  the  important  Volume  of  numan  fife,  and  knew  the  heart  of  man 
from  the  depths  of  stratagem  to  the  surface  of  affectation. 

What  he  knew  he  could  easily  communicate.  "  This,**  says  Steele,  *'  was 
particular  in  this  writer,  that  when  he  had  taken  his  resolution,  or  made  his 
plan  for  what  he  designed  to  write,  he  would  walk  about  a  room,  and  dictatcit 
into  language  with  as  much  freedom  and  ease  as  any  one  could  write  it  down, 
and  attend  to  the  coherence  and  grammar  of  what  he  dictated," 

Popeai,  who  can  be  less  suspected  of  favouring  his  memory,  declares  that 
he  wrote  very  fluently,  but  was  slow  and  scrupulous  in  correcting;  that  many 
of  his  Spectators  were  written  very  fast,  and  sent  immediately  to  the  press ; 
and  that  it  seemed  to  be  for  his  advantage  not  to  have  time  for  much  revisaL 

f*  Spenc^  ^  Tonftop  and  Spi^ce.  f^Spence. 
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**  He  would  alter,'*  says  Pope,  *'  any  thing  to  please  his  friends,  btfbr^ 
publication  ;  but  would  not  retouch  his  pieces  afterwards;  and  I  believe  not 
one  word  in  Cato,  to  which  I  made  an  objection,  was  suffered  to  stand4'* 

The  last  line  of  Cato  is  Pope*s,  having  been  originally  written 

And  oh !  'twas  this  that  ended  Cato*s  life. 

Pope  might  have  made  more  objections  to  the  six  concluding  lines.  In  the 
first  couplet  the  words  "  from  hence"  are  improper  ;  and  the  second  line  is 
taken  from  Dryden*s  Virgil.  Of  the  next  couplet,  the  first  verse,  being  in- 
cluded irr  the  second,  is  therefore  useless;  and  in  the  third  Discord  is  made 
to  produce  Strife. 

Of  the  course  of  Addison's  famihar  day**,  before  his  marriage,  Pope  has 
given  a  detail.  He  had  in  the  house  with  him  Budgell,  and  perhaps  Philip. 
His  chief  companions  were  Steele,  Budgell,  Philips,  Carqy,  Davenant,  and 
colonel  Brett.  With  one  or  other  of  these  he  always  breakfasted.  He  stu- 
died all  morning ;  then  dined  at  a  tavern  ;  and  went  afterwards  to  Button's. 

Button  had  been  a  servant  in  the  countess  of  Warwick's  family,  who,  under 
the  patronage  of  Addison,  kept  a  coffee-house  on  the  south  side  of  Russel- 
strect,  about  two  doors  from  Covent-garden.  Here  it  was  that  the  wits  of 
that  time  used  to  assemble.  It  is  said,  when  Addison  had  suffered  any  vexa- 
tion from  the  countess,  he  withdrew  the  company  from  Button's  house. 

Froip  the  coffee-house  he  went  again  to  a  tavern,  where  he  often  sat  late, 
and  drank  too  much  wine.  In  the  bottle,  discontent  seeks  for  comfort,  cow- 
ardice for  courage,  and  bashfulness  for  confidence.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
Addison  was  first  seduced  to  excess  by  the  manumission  wliich  he  obtained 
froTn  the  servile  timidity  of  his  sober  hours.  He  that  feels  oppression  firom 
the  presence  of  those  to  whom  he  knows  himself  superior,  will  desire  to  set 
loose  his  powers  of  conversation ;  and  who,  that  ever  asked  succours  from 
Bacchus,  was  able  to  preserve  himself  from  being  enslaved  by  his  auxiliary? 

Among  those  friends  it  was  that  Addison  displayed  the  elegance  of  his  col- 
loquial accomphshments,  which  may  easily  be  supposed  such  as  Pope  repre- 
sents them.  The  remark  of  Mandeville,  who,  when  he  had  passed  an  evening 
in  his  company,  declared  that  he  was  a  parson  in  a  tye-wig,  can  detract  little 
from  his  character;  he  was  always  reserved  to  strangers,  and  was  not  incited 
to  uncommon  freedom  by  a  character  like  that  of  Mandeville. 

From  any  minute  knowledge  of  his  familiar  manners,  the  intervention  of 
gixty  years  has  now  debarred  us,  Steele  once  promised  Congreve  and  the 
public  a  complete  description  of  his  character ;  but  the  promises  of  authors 
^re  like  the  vows  of  lovers.  Steele  thought  no  more  on  his  design,  or  thought 
on  it  with  anxiety  that  at  last  disgusted  him,  and  left  his  friend  in  the  bands 
of  Tickell. 

One  shgh^^incament  of  his  character  Swift  has  preserved.  It  was  his  prac- 
tice when  he  found  any  man  invincibly  wrong,  to  flatter  bis  opinions  by  ac- 
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quiescence,  and  sink  him  yet  deeper  in  absurdity.     This  artifice  of  mischief 
■was  admired  by  Stella;  and  Swift  seems  to  approve  her  admiration. 

His  works  will  supply  some  information.  It  appears,  from  his  various  pic- 
tures of  Jthe  world,  that  with  all  his  bashfulness,  he  had  conversed  with  many 
distinct  classes  of  men,  had  surveyed  their  ways  with  very  diligent  observa- 
tion, an<l  marked  with  great  acuteness  the  effects  of  different  modes  of  life.  He 
was  a  man  in  whose  presence  nothing  reprehensible  was  out  of  danger ;  quick 
in  discernhig  whatever  was  wrong  or  ridiculous,  and  not  unwilling  to  expose 
it.  "  There  arc,'*  says  Steele,  "  in  his  writings  many  obUque  strokes  upon 
some  of  the  wittiest.men  of  the  age."  His  delight  was  more  to  excite  merri- 
ment than  detestation ;  and  he  detects  follies  rather  than  crimes. 

If  any  judgment  be  made,  from  his  books,  of  his  moral  character,  nothing 

will  be  foimd  but  purity  and  excellence.     Knowledge  of  mankind,  indeed, 

less  extensive  than  that  of  Addison,  will  show,  that  to  write,  and  to  live,  are 

very  different.     Many  who  praise  virtue,  do  no  more  than  praise  it.     Yet  it 

is  reasonable  to  believe  that  Addison*s  professions  and  practice  were  at  no 

great  variance,  since  amidst  that  storm  of  Action  in  which  most  of  his  life  was 

passed,  though  his  station  made  him  conspicuous,  and  his  activity  made  him 

formidable,  the  character  given  him  by  his  friends  was  never  contradicted  by 

his  enemies:  of  those,  with  whom  intercstor  opinion  united  him, he  had  not  only 

the  esteem,  but  the  kindness;  and  of  others,  whom  the  violence  of  opposition 

drove  against  him,  though  he  might  lose  the  love,  he  retained  the  reverence. 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Tickell,  that  he  employed  wit  on  the  side  of  virtue 

and  religion.     He  not  only  made  the  proper  use  of  wit  himself,  but  taught  it 

to  others ;  and  from  his  time  it  has  been  generally  subservient  to  the  cause  of 

reason  and  of  truth.     He  has  dissipated  the  prejudice  that  had  long  connected 

gaiety  with  vice,  and  easiness  of  manners  with  laxity  of  principles.     He  has 

restored  virtue  to  its  dignity, and  taught  innocence  not  to  be  ashamed.    This  is 

an  elevation  of  literary  character  "  above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame.** 

No  greater  felicity  can  genius  attain,  than  that  of  having  purified  intellectual 

pleasure,  separated  mirth  from  indecency,  and  wit  from  licentiousness;  of 

having  taught  a  succession  of  writers  to  bring  elegance  and  gaiety  to  the  aid 

of  goodness;  and,  if  I  may  use  expressions  yet  more  awful,  of  having  turned 

many  to  righteousness. 

Addison,  in  his  life,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  was  considered  by  a 
great  part  of  readers  as  supremely  excelling  both  in  poetry  and  criticism. 
Part  of  his  reputation  may  be  probably  ascribed  to  the  advancement  of  his 
foctune ;  wlien,  as  Swift  observes,  he  became  a  statesuian,  and  saw  poets  wait- 
ing at  his  levee,  it  was  no  wonder  that  praise  was  accumulated  upon  him. 
Much  likewise  may  be  more  honourably  ascribed  to  his  personal  character: 
he  .who,  if  he  had  claimed  it,  might  have  obtained  the  diadem,  was  not  likelv 
to  be  denied  the  laurel. 

But  time  quickly  puts  an  end  to  artificial  and  accidental  fame ;  and  Addi- 
son is  to  pass  through  futurity  protected  only  by  bis  genius.    Every  name 
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which  kindness  or  interest  once  raised  too  high  is  in  danger,  lest  the  next  age 
should,  by  tiie  vcn<]reance  of  criticism,  sink  it  in  the  same  proportion.  A 
great  writer  has  lately  styled  him  **  an  indifferent  poet,  and  a  worse  critic.'* 

His  poetry  is  first  to  be  considered;  of  which  it  must  be  confessed  that  it 
has  not  often  those  felicities  of  diction  which  give  lustre  to  sentiments,  or  tbtt 
vigour  of  sentiment  that  animates  diction :  there  is  little  of  ardour,  vehemence, 
or  transport ;  there  is  very  rarely  the  awfulness  of  grandeur,  and  not  very  often 
the  splendour  of  elegance.  He  thinks  justly ;  but  he  thinks  faintly.  This  is  his 
general  character ;  to  which,  doubtless,  many  single  passages  wiH  furnish  ex« 
ception. 

Yet,  if  he  seldom  reaches  supreme  excellence,  he  rarely  sinks  into  dulness, 
and  is  still  mofe  rarely  entangled  in  absurdity.  He  die!  not  trust'  his  powers 
enough  to  be  negligent.  There  is  in  most  of  his  compositions  a  calmness  aod 
equability,  deliberate  and  cautious,  sometimes  with  little  that  delights,  but 
seldom  with  any  thing  that  offends. 

Of  this  kind  seem  to  be  his  poems  to  Dryden,  to  Somers,  and  to  the  king. 
His  ode  on  St.  Cecilia  has  been  imitated  by  Pope,  and  has  something  in  it  <tf 
Dryden's  vigour.  Of  his  account  of  the  English  Poets,  he  used  to  speak  as  a 
**  poor  thing  * ;"  but  it  is  not  worse  than  his  usual  strain.  He  has  said,  not 
very  judiciously,  in  his  character  of  Waller, 

Thy  verse  could  show  e'en  CromweU*s  innocence ; 
'    And  compliment  the  storms  that  bore  him  hence. 
O !  had  thy  Muse  not  come  an  age  too  soon. 
But  seen  great  Nassau  on  the  British  throne, 
How  had  bis  triumph  glittered  in  thy  page  ! 

What  is  this  but  to  say,  that  he  who  could  compliment  Cromwell  had  been 
the  proper  poet  for  king  William?  Addison,  however,  never  printed  the  piece. 

The  Letter  from  Italy  has  been  always  praised,  but  has  never  been  praised 
beyond  its  merit.  It  is  more  correct,  with  less  appearance  of  labour,  axKi 
more  elegant,  with  less  ambition  of  ornament,  than  any  other  of  his  poenos. 
There  is,  however,  one  broken  metaphor,  of  which  notice  may  properly  be 
taken: 

Fir'd  with  that  name — 
I  bridle  in  my  struggling  Muse  with  pain. 
That  longs  to  lanch  into  a  nobler  strain. 

To  bridle  a  goddess  is  no  very  delicate  idea  ;  but  why  must  she  be  bridled? 
because  she  longs  to  lanch  ;  an  act  which  was  never  hindered  by  a  bridle :  and 
whither  will  she  lanch  ?  into  a  nobler  strain.  She  is  in  the  first  line  a  horse, 
in  the  second  a  boat;  and  the  care  of  the  poet  is  to  keep  his  horse  or  his  boat 
from  singing. 

The  next  composition  is  the  far-famed  Campaign,  which  Dr.  Warton  has 
termed  a  "  Gazette  in  Rhyme,"  with  harshness  not  often  used  by  the  good- 
nature of  his  criticism*    Before  a  censure  so  severe  is  admitted,  let  us  coiisid^c 
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that  war  is  a  frequent  subject  of  poetry,  and  then  inquire  who  has  descrH>ed 
it  with  more  justness  and  force.  Many  of  our  own  writers  tried  their  powers 
upon  this  year  of  victory:  yet  Addison's  is  confessedly  the  best  performance ; 
his  poem  is  the  work  of  a  man  not  blinded  by  the  dust  of  learning ;  bis  images 
are  not  borrowed  merely  from  books.  The  superiority  which  he  confers 
upon  his  hero  is  not  personal  prowess,  and  "  mighty  bone,"  but  deliberate 
intrepidity,  a  calm  command  of  his  passions,  and  the  power  of  consulting  his 
own  mind  in  the  midst  of  danger.  The  rejection  and  contempt  of  fiction  i» 
rational  and  manly. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  last  lihe  is  imitated  by  Pope: 

Marlb'rougb's  exploit*  appear  divinely  bright — 
Kais'd  of  themselves  their  genuine  channs  they  boast. 
And  those  that  paint  them  truest,  prmise  them  most. 

This  Pope  had  in  his  thoughts ;  but  not  knowing  how  to  use  what  was  not 
his  own,  he  spoiled  the  thought  when  he  had  borrowed  it; 

The  well-sung  woes  shall  sooth  my  pensive  ghost; 
He  best  can  painf^them  who  shall  feel  them  most. 

Martial  exploits  may  be  painted  ;  perhaps  woes  may  be  painted  ;  but  they  arft 
surely  not  painted  by  being  wcll-sung:  it  is  not  easy  to  paint  in  song,  X)r  to 
sing  in  colours. 

No  passage  in  the  Campaign  has  been  more  often  mentioned  than  thc^  simile 
of  the  angel,  which  is  said  in  the  Tatler  to  be  **  one  of  the  noblest  thoughts 
that  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,"  and  is  therefore  worthy  of  attentive 
consideration.  Let  it  be  first  inquired  whether  it  be  a  simile.  A  poetical 
simile  is  the  discovery  of  likeness  between  two  actions,  in  their  general  nature 
dbsimilar,  or  of  causes  terminating  by  different  operations  in  some  resem- 
blance of  effect.  But  the  mention  of  another  like  consequence  from  a  like 
cause,  or  of  a  like  performance  by  a  like  agency,  is  not  a  simile,  but  an  ex- 
emplification. It  is  not  a  simile  to  say  that  the  Thames  waters  fields,  as  tlie 
Po  waters  fields;  or  that  as  Hecla  vomits  flames  in  Iceland,  so  iEtna  vomits 
flames  in  Sicily.  When  Horace  says  of  Pindar,  that  he  pours  his  violenceanJ 
rapidity  of  verse, as  ariver  swoln  with  rain  rushes  from  the  mountain;  orof  him- 
self, that  his  genius  wanders  in  quest  of  poetical  decorations,  as  the  bee  wanders 
to  collect  honey ;  he,  in  either  case,  produces  a  simile ;  the  mind  is  impressed 
with  the  resemblance  of  tilings  generally  unlike,as  unlike  as  intellectand  body. 
But  if  Pindar  had  been  described  as  writing  with  the  copiousness  and  gran- 
deur of  Homer,  or  Horace  had  told  that  he  reviewed  and  finished  his  own 
poetry  with  the  same  care  as  Isocrates  polished  his  orations,  instead  of  simili- 
tude, he  would  have  exhibited  almost  identity ;  he  would  have  given  the  same 
portraits  with  different  names.  In  the  poem  now  examined,  when  the  English 
are  represented  as  gaining  a  fortified  pass,  bv  repetition  of  attack, and  perse- 
rerauce  of  resolution;  their  obstinacy  of  courage  and  vigour  of  onset  is  well 

^  *'  Paint  roeanb*'  (says  Dc  Wartvtii)  "  express  or  describe  thein.*'    C 
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illustrated  by  the  «ea  that  breaks,  with  incessant  battery,  the  dikes  of 
Holland.  This  is  a  simile:  but  when  Addison,  having  dH|ebrated  the  beaat? 
of  Marlborough's  person,  tells  us,  that  "  Achilles  thus  was  formed  wiA 
every  grace,*'  here  is  no  simile,  but  a  mere  exemplification.  A  simile  mat 
be  compared  to  lines  converging  at  a  point,  and  is  more  excellent  as  the 
lines  approach  from  greater  distanc^:  an  exemplification  may  be  considered 
as  two  parallel  lines,  which  run  on  together  without  approximation,  never  hi 
separated,  and  never  joined. 

Marlborough  is  so  like  tl)e  angel  in  the  poem,  that  the  action  of  both  is 
almost  the  same,  and  performed  by  both  In  the  same  manner.  Marlborough 
"  teaches  the  battle  to  rage;"  the  angel  "  directs  the  storm:"  Marlborougk 
is  "  unmoved  in  peaceful  thought;'*  the  angel  is  **  calm  and  s|jrene:"  MarfixK 
rough  stands  "  unmoved  amidst  the  shock  of  hosts;"  the  angel  rides  **  calm 
in  the  whirlwind."  The  lines  on  Marlborough  are  j.ist  and  noble;  bat  the 
simile  gives  almost  the  same  images  a  second  time. 

But  perhaps  this  thought,  though  hardly  a  simile,  was  remote  frooi  vulgar 
conceptions,  and  required  great  labour  of  research,  or  dexterity  of  appli- 
cation. Of  this  Dr.  Madden,  a  name  which  Ireland  ought  to  honour,  once 
gave  me  his  opinion.  **  If  I  had  set,**  said  he,  "  ten  schooUboys  to  write  on 
the  battle  of  Blenheim,  and  eight  had  brought  me  the  angel,  I  should  not 
have  been  surprised." 

The  opera  of  Rosamond,  though  it  is  seldom  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  6rst  of 
Addison's  compositions.  The  subject  is  well  chosen,  the  fiction  is  pleasing,  aed 
the  praise  of  Marlborough,  for  which  the  scene  gives  an  opportunity,  is,  what 
perhaps  every  human  excellence  must  be,  the  product  of  good-luck,  im- 
proved b}'  genius.  The  thoughts  are  sometimes  great,  and  sometimes  tender; 
the  versification  is  easy  and  gay.  There  is  doubtless  some  advantage  in  the 
shortness  of  the  lines,  which  there  is  little  temptation  to  load  with  expletive 
epithets.  The  dialogue  seems,  commonly,  better  than  the  songs.  The  two 
comic  characters  of  sir  Trusty  and  Grideline,  though  of  no  great  value,  are 
yet  such  as  the  poet  intended»«.  Sir  Trusty's  account  of  the  death  of 
Kosamond  is,  I  think,  too  grossly  absurd.  The  whole  drama  is  airy  and 
elegant;  engaging  in  its  process,  and  pleasing  in  its  conclusion.  If  Addison 
bad  cultivated  the  lighter  parts  of  poetry,  he  would  probably  have  excelled. 

The  tragedy  of  Cato,  which,  contrary  to  the  rule  observed  in  selecting  the 
works  of  other  poets,  has  by  the  weight  of  its  character  forced  its  way  into 
the  late  collection,  is  unquestionably  the  noblest  production  of  Addison's 
genius.  Of  a  work  so  much  read,  it  is  difficult  to  say  any  thing  new. 
About  things  on  which  the  public  thinl.s  long,  it  commonly  attains  to  think 
right;  and  of  Cato  it  has  been  not  unjustly  determined,  that  it  is  rather  a 
poem  in  dialogue  than  a  drama,  rather  a  succession  of  just  sentiments  in 
elegant  language,  than  a  representation  of  natural  affections,  or  of  any  state 
probable  or  possible  in  human  life.     Nothing  here  "  excites  or  assuages 

»  But,  accordiog  to  Dr.  Waiton,  «  oughi  not  to  hare  intCD^ed^'*    C. 
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ittioltion:"  here  is  *'  no  magical  power  of  raising  phantastic  terroiir  or  wild 
tnxiety."  The  events  are  expected  without  solicitude,  and  are  remembered 
vitliout  joy  or  sorrod'.  Of  the  agents  we  have  no  care;  we  consider  not  what 
ihey  are  doing,  or  what  they  are  suffering;  we  wish  only  to  know  whiat  they 
bave  to  say.  Cato  is  a  being  above  our  solicitude ;  a  man  of  whom  the  gods 
tuke  care,  and  whom  we  leave  to  their  care  with  heedless  confidence.  To  the 
rest  neither  gods  nor  men  can  have  much  attention;  for  there  b  not  one 
amongst  them  that  strongly  attracts  either  affection  or  esteem.  But  thfcy  are 
made  the  vehicles  of  such  sentiments  and  such  expression,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  scene  in  the  play  which  the  reader  does  not  wish  to  impress  upon 
his  rnemofy. 

When  Cato  was  shown  to  Pope**,  he  advised  the  author  to  print  it,  without 
any  theatrical  exhibition ;  supposing  that  it  would  be  read  more  favourably 
than  heard.  Addison  declared  himself  of  the  same  opinion;  but  urged  the 
importunity  of  his  friends  for  its  appearance  on  the  stage.  The  emulation  of 
parties  made  it  successful  beyond  expectation;  and  its  success  has  introduced 
or  confirmed  among  us  the  use  of  dialogue  too  declamatory,  of  unaffecting 
clet^ance,  and  chill  philosophy. 

The  universality  of  applause,  however  it  might  quell  the  censure  of  com- 
mon mortals,  had  no  other  effect  than  to  harden  Dennis  in  fixed  dislike ;  but 
bis  dislike  was  not  merely  capricious.  He  found  and  showed  many  faults; 
he  showed  them  indeed  with  anger,  but  he  found  them  with  acuteness,  such 
as  ought  to  rescue  his  criticism  from  oblivion;  thongh,  at  last,  it  will  have  no 
other  life  than  it  derives  from  the  work  which  it  endeavours  to  oppress* 

W'hy  he  pays  no  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  audience,  he  gives  his  reason 
by  remarking,  that, 

'*  A  deference  is  to  be  paid  to  a  general  applause,  when  it  appears  that  the 
applause  is  natural  and  spontaneous;  but  that  little  regard  is  to  be  bad  to  it, 
when  it  is  affected  and  artificial.     Of  all  the  tragedies  which  in  his  memory 
have  had  vast  and  violent  run^,  not  one  has  been  excellent,  few  have  been 
tolerable,  most  have  been  scandalous.     When  a  poet  writes  a  tragedy,  «who 
knows  he  has  judgment,  and  who  feels  he  has  genius,  that  poet  presumes  upon 
his  own  merit,  and  scorns  to  make  a  cabal.     That  people  come  coolly  to  the 
representation  of  such  a  tragedy,  without  any  violent  expectation,  or  delusive 
imagination,  or  invincible  prepossession ;   that  such  an  audience  is  liable  to 
receive  the  impressions  which  the  poem  shall  naturally  make  on  them,  and  to 
judge  by  their  own  reason,  and  their  own  judgments,  and  that  reason  and 
judgment  are  calm  and  serene,  not  formed  by  nature  to  make  proselytes,  and 
to  controul  and  lord  it  over  the  imaginations  of  others.     But  that  when  an 
author  writes  a  tragedy,  who  knows  he  has  neither  genius  nor  judgment,  he 
has  recourse  to  the  making  a  party,  and  he  endeavours  to  make  up  in  industry 
what  is  wanting  in  talent,  and  to  supply  by  poetical  craft  the  absence  of 
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poetical  art:  that  such  an  author  is  humbly  contented  to  raise  men's  passions 
by  a  plot  TV'ithout  doors,  since  he  despairs  of  doing  it  by  that  which  he  brings 
upon  the  stage.  That  party  and  passion ,  and  prepossession,  are  clamorous 
and  tumultuous  things,  and  so  much  the  more  clamorous  and  tumultuous  by 
Jiow  much  the  more  erroneous:  that  they  domineer  and  tyrannise  over  the 
imaginations  of  persons  who  want  judgment,  and  sometimes  too  of  those  who 
))ave  it;  and,  like  a  iiej-ce  and  outrageous  torrent,  bear  down  all  opposition 
J>efore  them.*' 

He  then  condemns  the  neglect  of  poetical  justice ;  which  is  always  one  of 
}iis  favourite  principles, 

"  'Tis  certainly  the  duty  of  every  tragic  poet,  by  the  exact  distribution  of 
poetical  justice,  to  imitate  the  divine  dispensation,  and  to  inculcate  a  parti- 
cular providence.  *Tis  true,  indeed,  upon  the  stage  of  the  world,  the  wicked 
^onif^times  prosper,  and  the  guiltless  suffer.  But  that  is  permitted  by  the 
governor  of  the  world,  to  show,  from  the  attribute  of  his  infinite  justice^  that 
there  is  a  compensation  in  futurity,  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  human 
soul,  and  the  certainty  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  But  the  poetical 
persons  in  tragedy  exist  no  longer  than  the  reading  or  the  representation ; 
the  whole  extent  of  tlieir  enmity  is  circumscribed  by  those ;  And  therefore, 
during  that  reading  or  representation,  according  to  their  merits  or  demerits, 
they  must  be  punished  or  rewarded.  If  tliis  is  not  done,  there  is  no  impar- 
tial distribution  of  poetical  justice,  no  instructive  lecture  of  a  particular 
providence,  and  no  iipitation  of  the  divine  dispensation.  And  yet  the  author 
of  this  tragedy  does  not  only  run  counter  to  this,  in  the  fato  of  his  principal 
character;  but  every  where,  throughput  it,  makes  virtue  suffer,  and  vice 
triumph:  for  not  only  Cato  is  vanquished  by  Caesar,  but  the  treachery  and 
perfidiousness  of  Syphax  prevail  over  the  honest  simplicity  and  the  credulity 
of  Juba;  and  the  sly  subtlety  and  dissimulation  of  Fortius  over  the  generous 
frankness  and  open-hearted ness  of  Marcus." 

Whatever  pleasure  there  may  be  in  seeing  crimes  punishied  and  virtue  re* 
warded,  yet,  since  wickedness  often  prospers  in  real  life,  the  poet  is  certainly 
at  liberty  to  give  it  prosperity  on  the  stage.  For  if  poetry  has  an  imitation  of 
reality,  how  are  its  laws  broken  by  exhibiting  the  world  in  its  true  form? 
The  stage  may  sometimes  gratify  our  wishes ;  but,  if  it  be  truly  **  the  mirror 
of  life,"  it  ought  to  show  u$  sometimes  what  we  are  to  expect. 

Dennis  objects  to  the  characters,  that  they  are  not  natural,  or  reasonable; 
but  as  heroes  and  heroines  are  not  beings  that  are  seen  every  day,  it  is  hard 
to  find  upon  what  principles  their  conduct  shall  be  tried.  It  is,  however,  not 
useless  to  consider  what  he  says  of  the  manner  in  which  Cato  receives  the  ac- 
eount  of  his  son's  death. 

^'  Nor  is  the  grief  of  Cato,  in  the  fourth  act,  one  jot  more  in  nature  than  that 
c^  his  son  and  Lucia  in  the  third.  Cato  receives  the  news  of  his  son's  deatti 
not  only  with  dry  eyes,  but  with  a  sort  of  satisfaction;  and  in  the  same  page 
sheds  tears  for  the  calamity  of  hia  country,  and  does  the  same  thing  in  the 
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neict   page  upon  the  bare  apprehension  of  the  danger  of  his  friends.     Now, 
since   the  love  of  one*s  country  is  the  love  of  one's  countrymen,  as  I  have 
shown  upon  another  occasion,  I  desire  to  ask  these  questions:  Of  all  our 
countrymen,  which  do  we  love  most,  those  whom  we  know,  or  those  whom 
"we    know   not?     And  of  those  whom  we  know,  which  do  we  cherish  most, 
our  friends  or  our  enemies  ?     And  of  our  friends,  which  are  the  dearest  to  us, 
those  who  are  related  to  us,  or  those  who  are  not?     And  of  all  our  relations, 
for  which  have  we  most  tenderness,  for  those  who  are  near  to  us,  or  for  those 
w^lio  are  remote?     And  of  our  near  relations,  which  are  the  nearest,  and  con- 
sequently the  dearest  to  us,  our  offspring  or  others?     Our  offspring  most 
certainly  j  as  Nature,  or  in  other  words,  Providence,  has  wisely  contrived  for 
the  preservation  of  mankind.     Now,  does  it  not  follow,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  for  a  man  to  receive  the  news  of  his  son*s  death  with  dry  eyes,  and 
to   weep  at  the  same  time  for  the  calamities  of  his  country,  is  a  wrtitched 
afTectation,  and  a  miserable  inconsistency?     Is  not  tliat,  in  plain  English,  to 
receive  with  dry  eyes  the  news  of  the  deaths  of  tliose  for  whose  sake  our 
country  is  a  name  so  dear  to  us,  and  at  the  same  time  to  shed  tears  for  those 
for  whose  sakes  our  country  is  not  a  name  so  dear  to  us?" 

But  this  formidable  assailant  is  less  resistible  when  he  attacks  the  probability 
of  the  action,  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  plan.  Every  critical  reader  must 
remark,  that  AJdison  has,  with  a  scrupulosity  almost  unexampled  on  the 
English  stage,  confined  himself  in  time  to  a  single  day,  and  in  place  to  rigor- 
ous unity.  The  scene  never  chimges,  and  the  whole  action  of  the  play  passe* 
in  the  great  hall  of  Cato's  house  at  Utica.  Much  therefore  is  done  in  the  hall, 
for  which  any  other  place  would  be  more  fit ;  and  this  impropriety  affords 
Dennis  many  hints  of  merriment,  and  opportunities  of  triumph.  The  passage 
is  long;  but  as  such  disquisitions  are  not  con^mon,  and  the  obrjections  are 
skilfully  formed  and  vigorously  urged,  tliose  who  delight  in  critical  contro- 
versy will  not  think  it  tediou^. 

*'  Upon  the  departure  of  Fortius,  Sempronius  makes  but  one  soliloquy,  and 
immediately  in  comes  Syphax,  and  then  the  two  politicians  are  at  it  immedi- 
ately. They  lay  their  heads  together,  with  their  snuff-boxes  in  their  hands, 
as  Mr.  Bays  has  it,  and  fcague  it  away.  But  in  the  midst  of  that  wise  scene, 
Syphax  seems  to  give  a  seasonable  caution  to  Semprouius: 

**  S^yph,  But  is  it  true,  Scmpronias,  that  your  senate 
Is  call'd  together?  Qc»ds!  thou  must  be  cautious; 
Cato  has  piercing  eyes. 

*'  There  is  a  great  deal  of  caution  shown  indeed,  in  meeting  in  a  governor's 
OAvn  hall  to  carry  on  their  plot  against  him.  Whatever  opinion  they  hare  of 
his  eyes,  I  suppose  they  have  noue  of  his  ears,  or  they  would  never  havo 
(al^Led  at  this  foolish  rate  so  near: 

**  Got\B\  thou  must  be  caotioiis» 
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Oh!  yes,  very  cautious:  for  if  'Cato  should  overhear  yon,  and  turn  you 
off  for  politicians,  Ca?sar  would  never  take  you;  no,  Cicsar  would  never 
take  you. 

**  When  Cato,  Act  II.  turns  the  senators  out  of  the  hall,  upon  pretence  of 
acquainting  Juba  with  the  result  of  their  debates,  he  appears  to  me  to  do  a 
thing  which  is  neither  reasonable  nor  civil.  Juba  might  certainly  have  better 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  result  of  that  debate  in  some  private  apart- 
ment of  the  palace.  But  the  poet  was  driven  upon  this  absurdity  to  make 
way  for  another;  and  that  is,  to  give  Juba  an  opportunity  to  demand  Marcia 
of  her  father.  But  the  quarrel  and  rage  of  Juba  and  Syphax  in  the  same  act; 
the  invectives  of  Syphax  against' the  Romans  and  Cato;  the  advice  tliat  he 
gives  Juba,  in  her  father's  hall,  to  bear  away  Marcia  by  force;  and  his  brutal 
and  clamorous  rage  upon  his  refusal,  and  at  a  time  when  Cato  was 
scarcely  out  of  sight,  and  perhaps  not  out  of  hearing,  at  least  some  of  his 
guards  or  domestics  must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  be  within  bearing;  is  a 
thing  that  is  so  far  from  being  probable,  that  it  is  hardly  possible. 

"  Sempronius,  in  the  second  act,  comes  back  once  more  in  the  same  mom- 
ing  to  the  governor's  hall,  to  carry  on  the  conspiracy  with  Syphax  against 
the  governor,  his  country,  and  his  family  ;  which  is  so  stupid  that  it  is  below 
the  wisdom  of  the  O-^s,  the  Macs  and  the  Teagues  5  even  Eustaoe  Com- 
mins  himself  would  never  have  gone  to  Justice-hall,  to  have  conspired  against 
^the  government.  If  officers  at  Portsmouth  should  lay  their  heads  together,  in 
order  to  the  carying  off  J — G — 's^^  niece  or  daughter,  would  they  meet  in 
J — G — 's  hall,  to  carry  on  that  conspiracy?  There  would  be  no  necessity  for 
their  meeting  there,  at  least  till  they  came  to  the  execution  of  their  plot,  be- 
cause tliere  would  be  other  places  to  meet  in.  There  would  be  no  probability 
that  they  should  meet  there,  because  there  would  be  places  more  private  and 
more  commodious.  Now  there  ought  to  be  nothing  in  a  tragical  action  but 
what  is  necessary  or  probable. 

^'  But  treason  is  not  the  only  thing  that  is  carried  on  in  this  hall;  that,  and 
lore,  and  philosophy,  take  their  turns  in  it,  without  any  manner  of  necessity 
or  probability  occasioned  by  the  action,  as  duly  and  as  regularly,  without  in- 
terrupting  one  another,  as  if  there  were  a  triple  league  between  them,  and  a 
mutual  agreement  that  each  should  give  place  to,  and  make  way  for,  the 
other,  in  a  due  and  orderly  succession. 

"  We  now  come  to  the  third  act.  Sempronius,  in  this  act,  comes  into  the 
governor's  hall,  with  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny:  but,  as  soon  as  Cato  is  gone, 
Sempronius,  who)  but  just  before  had  acted  like  an  unparalleled  knave,  disco- 
vers himself,  like  an  egregious  fool,  to  be  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy, 


^  Tho  person  meant  by  the  initials  J.  6.  is  sir  John  Gibson,  lieutenant  governor  of  Portaoocitb  in 
the  year  1710,  and  afterwards.  He  was  muct)  beloved  in  the  wnaiy,  and  by  tbe  cooamon  soldiers  called 
Johnny  GiliiOTU    IL 
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"  Senp.  Know,  vHlains,  when  auoh  paltry  alaTet  preitune         '     •    ^ 

To  mix  in  treaioo,  if  tho  plot  tucceeds. 

They  »re  thrown  neglected  by;  but,  if  it  fails,  t 

They  *n  sure  to  die  like  dogs,  as  yon  shall  do. 

Here,  take  these  factions  monsters,  diag  them  forth 

To  sodden  death— 


€€ 


Tis  true,  indeed,  the  second  leader  says,  there  ate  none  there  but 
friends;  but  is  that  possible  at  such  a  juncture?  Can  a  parcel  of  rogues  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  the  governor  of  a  town  of  war,  In  his  own  house,  in  mid- 
day? and,  after  they  are  discovered,  and  defeated,  can  there  be  none  near. 
them  but  frietids?  Is  it  not  plain,  from  these  words  of  Sempronius, 

**  Here,  take  these  factious  monsters,  drag  them  forth 
To  sudden  death— 

and  from  the  entrance  of  the  guards  upon  the  word  of  command,  that  tho^e 
guards  were  within  ear-shot  ?  Behold  Sempronius  then  palpably  discovered. 
How  comes  it  to  pass,  then,  that  instead  of  being  hanged  up  with  the  rest,  he 
remains  secure  in  the  governor's  hall,  and  there  carries  on  his  conspiracy 
against  the  government,  the  third  time  in  the  same  day,  with  his  0I4  com- 
rade Syphax,  who  enters  at  the  same  time  that  the  guards  are  carrying  away 
the  leaders,  big  with  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Sempronius ;  though  where  he 
had  bis  intelligence  so  soon  is  difficult  to  imagine  ?  And  now  the  reader  may 
expect  a  very  extraordinary  scene ;  there  is  not  abundance  bf  spirit  indeed, 
nor  a  great  deal  of  passion,  but  there  is  wisdom  more  than  enough  to  supply 
all  defects. 

**  Stfph,  Our  first  design,  my  friend,  has  proyM  aborti? e| 
Still  there  remains  an  after-game  to  play : 
My  troops  are  mounted,  their  Numidian  steeds 
Snuff  up  the  winds,  and  long  to  scour  the  desert. 

Let  but  Sempronius 'lead  us  in  our  flight,  * 

We  Ml  force  the  gate,  where  Marcus  keeps  bis  guard, 
And  hew  down  all  that  would  oppose  our  passage; 
A  day  will  bring  us  into  Csesar^s  camp. 

"  Semp,  Confusion!  I  have  foird  of  half  my  purpose) 
Marcia,  the  charming  Marcia's  led  behind. 

"  Well!  but  though  he  tells  us  the  half  purpose  he  has  failed  of|  he  does  not 
tell  us  the  half  that  he  has  carried.     But  what  does  he  mean  by 

"  Marcia,  the  charming  Marcia's  left  behind  ? 

*'  He  is  now  in  her  own  house !  and  we  have  neither  seen  her  nor  heard  of 
her,  any  where  else  since  the  play  began.     But  now  let  us  hear  Syphax : 

''  What  hinders  then,  but  that  you  find  her  oat. 
And  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force  ? 

"  But  what  does  old  Syphax  mean  by  finding  her  out  ?  They  talk  as  if  she 
were  as  hard  to  be  found  as  a  hare*in  a  frosty  morning. 

**  Semp,  But  bow  to  gain  admission ! 

"  Oh!  she  is  found  out  then,  it  seems. 

VOL.  IX.  L  L 
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Is  giv'n  to  ndne,  but  Jnba  «n4  bei;  ^ro(^erf> 

**But,  raillery  apart,  why  acp^  to  Juba!  For  he  was  owned  and  recetted 
as  a  lover  neither  by  the  father  nor 'by  the  daughter.  JVeU  !  but  l^  that 
pass.  Syphax  puts  Sempronius  out  of  pain  immediately ;  su\d,  being  aMu^ 
midian,  abounding  in  wil^s,  supplies  him  with  a  stratagem  for  admission^  that, 
I  believe,  is  a  non-pareille.  . 

**  Sifph.  Thou  Shalt  have  Juba's  dress,  and  Juba*s  guards  ; 
The  doors  will  open  when  Numidia's  priuoe 
Seems  to  appear  before  them. 

**  Sempronius  is,  it  seems,  to  pass  for  Juba  in  full  day  at  Cato's  bousci 
where  they  were  both  so  very  well  known,  by  having  Juba's  dress  and  }m 
guards ;  as  if  one  of  the  marshals  of  France  could  pass  for  the  duke  of  Bavana  at 
noon-day,  a^  Versailles,  by  having  his  dress,  and  liveries.  But  how  does  Sy- 
phax pretend  to  help  Sempronius  to  young  Juba's  dress  ?  Does  he  serrt 
him  in  a  doubl?  capacity,  as  a  general  and  master  of  his  wardrobe  ?  But  wb? 
Juh^^  guards  ?  For  the  devil  of  any  guards  has  Juba  appeared  with  yet, 
Weill  though  this  is  a  mighty  politic  invention,  yet,  methinks,  they  might 
have  done  without  it;  for  since  the  advice  that  Syphax  gave  to  Sempro- 
nius was, 

"  To  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force, 

in  my  opinion,  the  shortest  and  likeliest  way  of  co.mng  at  the  lady  was  by  de- 
molishing, instead  of  putting  on  an  impertinent  disguise  to  circumvent  two 
or  three  slaves.  Hut  Sempronius,  it  seems,  is  pf  a^rotbcr  opinion.  He  extols 
to  the  skies  the  invention  of  old  Syphax : 

.**  Setup*  Heavens !  what  a  thought  was  there? 

'^  Now,  I  appeal  to  the  reader,  if  I  have  not  been  as  good  as  my  word.  DLl 
I  not  tell  him,  that  I  would  lay  before  him  a  very  wise  scene  ? 

*•  But  now  let  us  lay  before  the  reader  that  part  of  the  scenery  of  the  foarth 
act,  which  may  show  the  absurdities  which  the  author  has  run  into,  throug:fa 
the  indiscreet  observance  of  the  unity  of  place.  I  do  not  remember  that 
Aristotle  hsts  said  any  thing  expressly  concerning  the  unity  of  place.  Tfis 
true,  implicitly  he  has  said  enough  in  tlie  rules  which  he  has  laid  down  for 
the  chorus.  For,  by  making  the  chorus  an  essential  part  of  tragedy,  and  by 
bringing  it  on  the  stage  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  scene,  and  re- 
taining it  till  the  very  catastrophe,  he  has  so  determtned  and  fixed  the  place 
of  action,  that  it  was  impossible  for  an  author  on  the  Grecian  stage  to  break 
through  that  unity.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  a  modejn  tragic  poet  can  pre- 
serve  the  unity  of  place  without  destroying  the  probability  of  the  incidents, 
'tis  ^ways  best  for  him  to  do  it ;  because,  by  the  presjerving  of  that  unity,  as 
we  have  taken  notice  above,  he  adds  grace,  and  clearness,  and  comeliness,  to 
'  the  representation.  But  since  there  are  no  express  rules  about  it,  and  we 
are  under  no  compulsion  to  keep  it,  since  we  have  no  chorus  as  the  Grecian 
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poet  had;  if  it  cannot  be  preserved,  without  rendering  the  greater  part  of  the 
incidents  unreasonable  and  absurd,  and  p^haps  sometimes  monstrous,  •tia 
certainly  better  to'  break  it. 

**  Now  comes  bully  Sempronius,  comically  accoutred  and  equipped  with 
his  Numidian  dress  anii  his  Numidian  guards.  Let  the  reader  attend  to  him 
with  sjl  his  ears;  for  the  words  of  the  wise  are  precious: 

'  *  Sen^,  Tbe  deer  is  lod^d,  I  'Fe  tnck'd  her  to  her  covert.  ^ 

"  Now  I  would  fain  know  why  this  deer  is  said  to  be  lodged,  since  we  have 
not  heard  one  word,  since  the  play  beganj^  of  her  being  at  all  out  of  harbour: 
and  if  we  consider  the  discourse  with  which  she  and  Lucia  begin  the  act,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  hardly  been  talking  of  such  matters  in  the 
street.  However,  to  picture  Sempronius,  let  us  suppose,  for  once,  that  the 
deer  is  lodged. 

'*  The  deer  is  lodg'd,  I  've  tracked  her  to  her  covert. 

''  If  he  had  seen  her  in  the  open  field,  whfit  occasion  had  hf  to  track  her, 
when  he  had  so  many  Numidian  dogs  at  his  heels,  which,  with  one  halloo>  he 
might  have  set  upon  her  haunches?  If  he  did  not  see  her  in  the  open  field, 
how  could  he  possibly  track  her?  If  he  had  seen  her  in  the  street,  why  did  he 
not  set  upon  her  in  the  street,  since  through  the  street  she  must  be  carried  at 
iast?  Now  here,  instead  of  having  his  thoughts  upon  his  business,  and  upoix 
the  present  danger ;  instead  of  meditating  and  contriving  how  he  shall  pass 
with  his  mistress  through  the  southern  gate,  where  her  brother  Marcus  is  upon 
the  guard,  and  where  he  would  certainly  prove  an  impediment  to  him,  which 
is  the  Roman  i/«^rd  for  the  baggage;  instead  of  doing  this  Sempronius  is  en- 
tertaining himself  with  whimsies: 

"  Sm.  How  will  the  youog  Namidian  rave  to  see 
His  mistress  lost!  If  ought  could  glad  my  soul, 
Beyond.th*  enjoyment  dl  ao  bright  a  pric«, 
Twould  be  to  tortile  that  yoaog»  g^y  Barbarian. 
But  h^rk !  what  uoise  ?  Death  to  my  hopes !  'tis  he, 
'Tis  Juba*s  self !  There  is  but  one  way  left ! 
,    He  mnst  be  murderM,  and  a  passa|pe  cut 
Through  those  his  guards. 

'^  Pray,  what  are  *  those  his  guards?'  I  thought  at  present,  that  Juba*s 
ruards  had  been  Sempronius's  tools,  and  had  been  dangHng  after  his  heels. 

'^  But  now  let  us  sum  up  all  these  absurdities  together.  Sempronius  goes 
t  noon-day,  in  Juba's  clothes,  and  yfiith  Juba's  guards,  to  Cato's  palace,  in 
rder  to  pass  for  Juba,  in  a  place  where  they  were  both  so  very  well  known : 
e  meets  Juba  there,  and  resolves  to  murder  him  with  his  own  guards.  Vpon 
lie  guards  appearing  a  little  bashful,  he  threatens  them : 

«  Hah :  Dastards,  do  yon  tremble ! 

Or  act  like  men ;  or,  by  yon  azure  Heaven !  < 

'^  But  tb^  guards  still  remaining  restive,  Sempronius  himself  attacks  Juba, 
hilc  each  of  the  guards  is  representing  Mr.  Spectator's  sign  of  the  Gaper, 
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awed  it  seems,  and  terrified  by  Sempronius's  threats.  Juba  kills  Sempronios, 
and  takes  his  own  army  prisoners,  and  carries  them  in  triumph  away  to  Cato. 
Now  I  would  fain  know,  if  any  part  of  Mr.  Bayes's  tragedy  is  so  full  of  ab* 
surdity  as  this  ? 

"  Upon  hearing  the  clash  of  swords,  Lucia  and  Marcia  come  in.  The  ques- 
tion is,  why  no  men  come  in  upon' hearing  the  noise  of  swords  in  the  goyer* 
nor'shall?  Where  was  the  governor  himself  ?  Where  were  his  guards?  Where 
were  his  servants?  Such  an  attempt  as  this,  so  near  the  person  of  a  governor 
of  a  place  of  war,  was  enough  to  alarm  the  whole  garrison :  and  yet,  for 
almost  half  an  hour  after  Sempronius  was  killed,  we  find  none  of  those  appear, 
who  were  the  likeliest  in  the  world  to  be  alarmed ;  and  the  noise  of  swords  is 
made  to  draw  only  two  poor  women  thither,  who  were  most  certain  to  run 
away  from  it.  Upon  Lucia  and  Marcia's  coming  in,  Lucia  appears  in  all  the 
symptoms  of  an  hysterical  gentlewoman : 

^  '      "  Lue,  Sure  *twas  the  dash  of  swonis !  my  troubled  heart 
Is  so  cast  down,  and  sunk  amidst  its  sorrows. 
It  throbs  with  fear»  and  aches  at  every  sound ! 

•*  And  immediately  her  old  whimsey  returns  upon  her : 

"  6  Marcia,  should  thy  brothers,  fot  my  aak^^ 
I  die  aWay  with  horrour  at  the  thought. 

'^She  fancies  that  there  can  be  no  cutting  of  throats,  but  it  must  be  for  her.  If 
this  is  tragical,  t  would  fain  know  what  is  comical.  Well !  upon  this  they 
spy  tbe  bgdy  of  Sempronius ;  and  Marcia,^  deluded  by  the  habit,  it  seems, 
takes  him  for  Juba ;  for,  says  she, 

''The  face  is  muffled  up  within  the  garment. 

*^  Now,  how  a  man  could  fight,  and  fall  with  his  face  muffled  up  in  his  g^ar- 
tnent^is,  I  think,  a  little  hard  to  conceive!  Besides,  Juba,  before  be  killed 
him,  knew  him  to  be  Sempronius.  It  was  not  by  his  garment  that  he  knew 
this ;  it  wa»  by  his  &ce  then :  his  jRsu^e  therefore  was  not  muffled.  Upon  see- 
ing this  man  with  his  muffled  face,  Marcia  falls  a-raving  ;  and,  owning  her 
passion  for  the  supposed  defunct,  begins  to  make  his  funeral  oration.  Upoa 
which  Juba  enters  listening,  I  suppose  on  tip-toe ;  for  I  cannot  imagine  how 
anyone  can  ^nter  listening  in  any  other  posture.  I  would  fain  know  how  it 
comes  ^  pass,  that  during,  all  this  time  he  had  sent  nobody,  no,  not  so  Hiuch 
as  a  candle-snufier,  .to  take  away  the  dead  body  of  Sempronius.  Well!  but 
let  us  regard  him  liatening.  Having  left  his  apprehension  behind  him,  he,  at 
first,  applies  what  Marcia  says  to  Sempronius.  But  finding  at  last,  with  much 
9do^  that  he  himself  is  the  happy  man,  he  quits  his  eve-dropping,  and  disco- 
vers himself  just  time  enough  to  prevent  his  being  cuckolded  by  a  dead  man,  of 
whom  the  moment  before  he  had  appeared  so  jealous ;  and  greedily  intercepts 
the  bliss  which  was  fondly  designed  for  one  who  could  not  be  the  better  for 
it*  But  here  I  must  ask  a  question :  how  comes  Juba  to  listen  here,  who  had 
not  listened  before  throughout  the  play.  Or  how  comes  he  to  be  the  onlv 
person  of  this  tragedy  who  listens,  when  love  and  treason  were  so  often  talked 
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in  so  public  a  place  as  a  hall  ?  I  am  afraid  the  author  was  driven  upon  all 
these  absurdities  only  to  introduce  this  miserable  mistake  of  Marcia,  which, 
after  all,  is  much  below  the  dignity  of  tragedy,  as  any  thing  is  which  is  the 
effect  or  result  of  trick. 

*'  But  let  us  come  to  the  scenery  of  the  fifth  act..  Cato  appears  first  upon 
the  scene,  sitting  in  a  thoughtful  posture :  in  his  hand  Plato's  treatise  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  a  drawn  sword  on  the  table  by  him.  Now  let  us 
consider  the  place  in  which  this  sight  is  presented  to  us.  The  place,  forsooth, 
is  a  long  hall.  Let  us  suppose,  that  any  one  should  place  himself  in  this  pos- 
ture, in  the  midst  of  one  of  our  halls  in  London  ;  that  he  should  appear  solus, 
in  a  sullen  posture,  a  drawn  sword  on  the  table  by  him ;  in  his  hand  Plato's 
treatise  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  translated  lately  by  Bernard  Lintot : 
I  desire  the  reader  to  consider,  whether  such  a  person  as  this  would  pass,  with 
them  who  beheld  him,  for  a  great  patriot,  a  great  philosopher,  or  a  general, 
or  some  whimsical  person,  who  fancied  himself  all  these?  and  whether  the 
people,. who  belonged  to  the  family,  would  think  that  such  a  person  bad  a 
design  upon  their  midriffs  or  his  own  ? 

^'  In  short,  that  Cato  should  sit  long  enough  in  the  aforesaid  posture,  in 
the  midst  of  this  large  hall,  to  read  over  Plato's  treatise  on  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  which  is  a  lecture  of  two  long  hours ;  that  he  should  propose  to 
himself  to  be  private  there  upon  that  occasion ;  that  he  should  be  angry  with 
his  son  for  intruding  there.;  then,  that  he  should  leave  this  hall  upon  the  pre* 
tence  of  sleep,  give  himself  the  mortal  wound  in  bis  bedchamber,  and  then 
be  brought  back  into  that  ball  to  expire,  purely  to  show  his  good-'breeding, 
and  save  his  friends  the  trouble  of  coming  up  to  his  bedchamber;  all  this  ap« 
pears  to  me  to  be  improbable,  incredible,  impossible." 
.  Such  is  the  censure  of  Dennis.  There  is,  as  Dryden  expresses  it,  perhaps 
'*  too  much  horseplay  in  his  raillery ;"  but  if  his  jests  are  coarse,  his  argu- 
ments are  strong.  Yet,  as  we  love  better  to  be  pleased  than  be  taught, 
Cato  is  read,  and  the  critic  is  neglected. 

Flushed  with  consciousness  of  these  detections  of  absurdity  in  the  conduct, 
.  he  afterwards  attacked  the  sentiments  of  Cato ;  but  he  then  amused,  himself 
with  petty  cavils  and  minute  objections. 

Of  Addison's  smaller  poems,  no  particular  mention  is  necessary ;  they  have 
little  that  can  employ  or  require  a  critic.  The  parallel  of  the  princes  and 
gods,  in  his  verses  to  Kneller,  is  often  happy,  but  is  too  well  known  to  be 
quoted. 

His  translations,  so  far  as  I  have  compared  them,  want  the  exactness  of  a 
scholar.  That  he  understood  his  authors  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  his  versions 
will  not  teach  others  to  understand  them,  being  too  Ucentiously  paraphrastical. 
They  are,  howevery  for  the  most  part  smooth  and  easy ;  and,  what  is  the  first 
excellence  of  a  translator,  such  as  may  be  read  with  pleasure  by  those  who 
do  not  know  the  originals. 

His  poetry  is  polished  and  pure ;  the  product  of  a.  mind  too  judicious  to 
commit  faults,  but  not  sufficiently  vigorous  to  attain  excellence.    He  has 
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sometimes  a  striking  iine,  or  a  shining  paragraph ;  but  in  the  whole  be  is  waim 
rather  than  fervid,  and  shows  more  dexterity  than  strength.  He  was  however 
one  of  our  earliest  examples  of  correctness. 

The  viersification  which  he  had  learned  from  Dryden  be  dtsbased  rather  than 
rtefined.  His  rhymes  are  often  dissonant;  in  his  Gebrgic  he  admits  broken 
lines.  He  uses  both  triplets  and  Alexandrines,  but  triplets  more  frequently 
in  his  translations  than  his  other  works.  The  mere  structure  of  verses  seems 
never  to  have  engaged  much  of  his  care.  But  his  lines  are  vety  smootii  in 
Rosamond,  and  too  smooth  in  Cato. 

Addis'oo  is  now  to  be  considered  as  a  critic ;  a  name  wliich  the  present  ge- 
neration is  scarcely  willing  to  allow  biro.  His  criticism  is  condemned  as  ten- 
tative or  expefimentztl,  tether  than  scientific ;  and  he  b  considered  as  deciding 
by  taste*  ratlier  than  by  principles. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  for  those  who  have  grown  wise  by  the  labour  of  others, 
to  add  a  little  of  their  bwn,  and  overlook  their  masters.  Addison  is  now  de- 
spised by  some  who  perhaps  would  neverhave  seen  his  defects,  but  by  the  lights 
which  he  afforded  them.  That  he  always  wrote  as^he  would  think  it  netessary 
to  write  now,  cannot  be  affirmed ;  brs  instructions  werfe  such  as  the  characters 
of  his  readers  made  proper.  That  general  knowledge  which  now  circulates 
in  common  talk,  was  in  his  time  rarely  to  be  found.  Men  not  professing 
learning  were  not  ashamed  of  ignorance;  and)  in  the  female  world,  any  ac- 
quaintance with  books  was  distinguished  only  to  be  censured.  Hfs  purpose 
Was  lo  infuse  literary  curicttity  by  gentle  and  unsuspected  conveyapce,  into 
the  gay,  the  idle,  and  the  wealthy  ;  he  therefore  presented  knowledge  in  the 
most  alluring  form,  not  lofty  and  austere,  but  accessible  and  familiar.  When 
he  showed  them  their  defects,  he  showed  them  likewise  that  they  might  be 
easily  supplied.  His  attempt  succeeded  ;  inquiry  was  awakened,  and  com- 
prehension expanded.  An  emulation  of  intellectual  elegance  was  excited ;  and, 
from  this  time  to  our  own,  life  has  been  gradually  exalted,  and  conversation 
purified  and  enlarged. 

Dryden  had,  not  many  years  bef ore, t  scattered  criticism  over  his  prefaces 
with  very  little  parsimony;  but  though  he  sometimes  condescended  to  be 
somewhat  familiar,  his  manner  was  in  general  too  scholastic  for  those  who  had 
yet  their  rudiments  to  learn,  and  found  it  not  easy  to  understand  their  master. 
His  observations  were  framed  rather  for  those  that  were  learning  to  write, 
than  for  those  that  read  only  to  talk. 

An  instructor  like  Addison  was  now  wanting,  whose  remarks  being  superfi- 
cial might  be  easily  understood,  and  being  just  might  prepare  the  mind  for 
more  attainments.  Had  he  presented  Paradise  Lost  to  the  public  with  all  the 
pomp  of  system  and  severity  of  science,  the  criticism  would  perhaps  have  been 
admired,  and  the  poem  $till  have  been  neglected;  but  by  the  blandishments  of 
gentleness  and  facility  he  has  made  Milton  an  universal  favourite,  with  whom 
readers  of  every  class  think  it  necessary  to  be  pleased. 


■  Taste  muBt  decide.    WartON.    C. 
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He  descended  vi6^  ^nd  H^eh  to  lo^er  di^ui^itiohs;  miiidby  a  sericVnli  dis«- 
play  bf  the  btouties  '6f  Che^vJChase  ejtpo^  himself  to  the  ridicyle  of  Wag. 
stafT,  who  bestowed  a  like  pompous  character  on  Tdm  Thumb;  and  to  the. 
coiiteMpt  of  Dennis,  whd,  considering  the  fundamental  position  of  his  critic 
cism',  that  Chevy-Gha^  pleases,  mid  ought  to  please,  because  it  is  nataraU 
ol^ife^es,  *'  that  there  is  h  ^ay  tof  deviating  fVooi  nitnre,  by  bodnbast  or  tu<« 
inoiitr,  which  sbars  above  hatUre,  dnd  enlarges  images  tieyond  their  real  bulk; 
by  aif^titibti,  which  for^keS  nature  in  qu^st  of  sometlmig  iinsuitable ;  and 
by  imbecility,  winch  degr&de'^  nature  by  faiuthessand  diminution,  by  obscuring 
its  appearances,  and  weatenii^  its  effects."  In  Cfaevy^Cfaase  thelrfe  is  not 
much  of  Either  b'otlr^bbfd  o^  affefctation  ;  b\it  there  is  chill  and  lifeless  iinbeci- 
Ittj.  The  story  cannot  possibly  be  tbld  in  a  manner  that  shall  make  lest 
impression  on  the  mind; 

Before  the  profound  observers  of  th^  present  race  repose  too  securely  on 
the  consciousness  of  their  superiority  to  Addison,  let  them  consider  his  Re* 
marks  on  Ovid,  in  which  may  be  found  specimens  of  criticism  sufficiently 
subtle  and  refined ;  let  tliem  peruse  likewise  his  Essitys  on  Wit,  and  on  the 
Pleasures  of  Imagination,  in  which  he  founds  art  on  the  base  of  nature,  and 
draws  the  principles  of  invention  from  dispositions  inherent  in  the  mind  of 
man  witb  skill  and  elegance  ',  such  as  his  contemners  will  not  easily  attain, 

its  a  describer  of  life  and  manners,  he  must  be  allowed  to  stand  perhaps  the 
first  of  the  first  rank.  His  humour,  which,  as  Steele  observes,  is  peculiar  to 
himself,  is  so  happily  diffused  as  to  give  the  grace  of  novelty  to  domestic 
scenes  and  daily  occurrences.  He  never  **  outsteps  the  modesty  of  nature," 
nor  raises  merriment  or  wonder  by  the  violation  of  truth.  His  figures  neither 
divert  by  distortion,  nor  amaze  by  aggravation.  He  copies  life  with  so  much 
fidelity  that  he  can  be  hardly  said  to  invent ;  yet  his  exhibitions  have  an  air 
so  much  original,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  them  not  merely  the  product 
of  imagination.  .    . 

As  a  teacher  of  wisdom,  he  may  be  confidently  followed*  His  religion  has 
nothing  in  it  ei^thusiastic  or  superstitious.:  he  appears  neither  weakly  credu- 
lous, nor  wantonly  sceptical;  his  morality  is  neither  dangerously  lax,  nor 
impracticably  rigid.  All  the  enchantment  of  fancy,  and  all  the  cogency  of 
argument,  are  employed  to  recommend  to  the  reader  his  real  interest,  the 
care  of  pleasing  the  Author  of  his  being.  Truth  is  shown  sometimes  as  the 
phantom  of  a  vision ;  sometimes  appears  half-veiled  in  an  allegory ;  some- 
times attracts  regard  in  the  robes  of  fancy;  and  sometimes  steps  forth  in  the 
confidence  of  reason.    She  wears  a  thousand  dresses,  and  in  all  is  pleasing. 

Mille  babet  ornatns,  mille  decenter  babet. 

His  prose  is  the  model  of  the  middle  style ;  on  grave  subjects  not  forma], 
on  light  occasions  not  groveling;  pure  without  scrupulosity,  and  exact 
without  apparent  elaboration;  always  equable,  and  always  easy^  without 
glowing  words  or  pointed  sentences.    Addison  never  deviates  from  his  track 

*  Far,  in  Dr.  Warton^s  opinion,  beyond  Dryden.     C. 
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to  snatch  a  grace ;  he  seeks  no  ambitious  ornaments^  and  tries  no  hazardous 
innovations.  His  page  is  always  luminQUSy  bcit  never  blazes  in  unexpected 
splendour. ' 

It  was  apparently  his  principal  endeavour  to  avoid  all  harshness  and  seve- 
rity of  diction ;  he  is  therefore  sometimes  verbose  in  hb  transitions  and  coiw 
nections,  and  sometimes  descends  too  much  to  the  language  of  conversation; 
yet  if  his  language  had  been  less  idiomatical,  it  might  have  lost  somewhat  of 
its  genuine  Anglicism.  What  he  attempted,  he  performed ;  be  is  never  fed>le, 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  energetic^ ;  he  is  never  fapid»  and  he  never  stag* 
nates.  His  sentences  have  neither  studied  amplitude,  nor  afiepted  brevity : 
his  periods,  though  not  diligently  founded,  are  voluble  and  easy.  Whoever 
wishes  to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not 
ostentatious,  must  give  Kis  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison. 

f  But,  says  Dr.  Warton.  be  sometimes  is  so;  and  io  another  MS  note  he  adds, often  ao.    C 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

JAMES  CRAGGS,    ESQ, 

HIS  MAJESTY'S  PRINCIPAL  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 
BEAR  SIRy 

I  CAKNOT  wish  that  any  of  my  writings  should  last  longer  than  the  memory 
of  our  friendship;  and,  therefore,  I  thuA  publicly  bequeath  them  to  youj  iu 
return  for  the  many  valuable  instances  of  your  a£fection. 

That  they  may  come  to  you  with  as  little  disadvantage  as  possible,  I  havs 
left  the  care  of  them  to  one  \  whom,  by  the  experience  of  some  years,  I  know 
well  qualified  to  answer  my  intentions.  He  has  abready  the  honour  ^nd  hap* 
piness  of  being  under  your  protection  ;  and,  as  he  will  very  much  stand  in 
need  of  it,  I  cannot  wish  him  better,  than  that  he  may  contmue  to  deserve 
the  favour  and  countenance  of  such'  a  patron. 

I  have  no  time  to  lay  out  in  forming  such  compliments,  as  would  but  ill 
suit  that  familiarity  between  us,  which  was  once  my  greatest  pleasure,  and 
will  be  my  greatest  honour  hereafter.  Instead  of  them,  accept  of  my  hearty 
wishes  that  the  great  reputation  you  have  acquired  so  early  may  increase 
more  and  more:  and  that  you  may  long  serve  your  country  with  those  excel* 
lent  talents  and  unblemished  integrity,  which  have  so  powerfully  recom- 
mended you  to  the  most  gracious  and  amiable  monarch  that  ever  filled  a 
throne.  May  the  frankness  and  generosity  of  your  spirit  continue  to  sofiien 
and  subdue  your  enemies,  and  gain  you  many  friends,  if  possible,  as  sincere  as 
yourself.  When  you  have  found  such  they  cannot  wish  you  more  true  hap- 
piness than  I9  who  am,  with  the  greatest  zeal, 

''       dear  sir, 
your  most  entirely  affectionate  firiend, 

and  fitithful  obedient  servant, 

J.  ADDISON. 

JNiiie4, 1719. 

■Mr.Tiekelk 
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JOSEPH  ADDISON. 


TO  MR.  DRYDEir. 

TTOW  long,  great  poet,  thall  thy  sacred  lays 
^  ^  Provoke  our  wonder,  and  transcend  our  praise  } 
Can  neither  injuries  of  time,  or  age. 
Damp  thy  poetic  heat,  and  quench  thy  rage  ? 
Not  so  thy  Ovid  in  his  exile  wrote,        [thought: 
Grief  chillM  his  breast,  and  checked  his  rising 
Pensive  and  sad,  his  drooping  Muse  betrays 
The  Roman  genius  in  its  last  decays. 

Prevailing  warmth  has  still  thy  mind  posflest. 
And  second  youth  is  kindled  in  thy  breast; 
Tboa '^mak'st  the  beauties  of  the  Romans  known, 
And  England  boasts  of  riches  not  her  own ; 
Thy  Ujic*  fiave  heighten'd  Virgi  Is  majesty, 
And  Horace  wonders  at  himself  in  thee. 
Thoa  teachest  Pitrsius  to  i  form  our  isle 
In  smoother  number^  und  a  clearer  style; 
And  Juvenal,  instructed  in  thy  page. 
Edges  his  satire,  and  improves  his  rage. 
Thy  copy  casts  a  fairer  light  on  all. 
And  still  out-shines  the  bright  original. 

Nofv  Ovid  boasts  th>  advantage  of  thy  song, 
And  tells  his  story  in  the  British  tongue; 
Thy  charming  verse,  and  fiiir  translations,  show 
How  thy  own  laurel  first  began  to  grow : 
IJow  wild  Lycton,  changed  by  angry  gods. 
And  firighted  at  himtdf,  ran  bowling  thro'  the 
woods. 

O  may*st  thou  «till  the  noble  task  prolong, 
Kor  age,  nor  riokness,  intiirrapt  thy  song  t 
Then  may  we  wondering  read,  how  human  limbs 
)Iavewater*d  kingdoms,  and  dlssoU'd  in  streatni; 
Of  those  rich  fruits  that  on  the  fertile  mold 
Tikm*d  yellow  by  tiegrees,  and  ripen'd  into  gold] 
How  some  in  feathers,  or  a  ragged  hide. 
Have  livM  a  secondlife,  and  difierent  natures  try'd. 
Then  iJrill  thy  Ovid,  thus  transfortti'd,  rieveal 
A  nobler  change  than  he  himself  can  tell. 

Magd«  College,  Oxon. 

June  2,  1693. 
The  author's  age  22. 


A  POEBi  TO  HIS  MAJESTY  ^> 

PRESENTED   TO    THE    LORD    KEEPER. 

TO  THE   RIGHT  HON.   SIR  JOHN  SOItERS^  LORD 

KXSPBR  OPTHS  CRSAt  ilAL,  1695. 
Ip  yet  your  thoughts  are  loose  from  state  affairs, 
Nor  feel  the  burden  of  a  kingdom^  cares; 
If  yet  your  time  and  Actions  are  your  o#n ; 
Receive  the  present  of  a  Muse  unknown : 
A  Muse  that  in  adventurous  numbers,  sings 
The  rout  of  armies,  and  the  fall  of  kings, 
Britain  advanced,  and  EuiV>pe's  peace  rest6r*dy 
By  Somers'  counsels,  and  by  Nassau's  sword. 

To  you,  my  lord,  these  daring  thoughts  belong,' 
Who  help'd  to  raise  the  subject  of  my  song ; 
To  you  the  hero  of  my  verse  reveals 
His  great  designs,  to  you  in  council  tells 
His  inmost  thoughts,  determining  the  doom 
Of  towns  unstorm*d,  and  battles  yet  to  come. 
And  well  could  you,  in  your  immortal  strains, 
Describe  his  conduct,  and  reward  bis  pains : 
But,  since  the  state  has  all  your  care^  engross'd. 
And  poetry  in  higher  thoughts  is  lost. 
Attend  to  what  a  lesi^r  Muse  indites. 
Pardon  her  fiiults,  and  countenance  her  filghti. 

On  you,  my  lord,  with  anxious  fetr  I  #alt. 
And  fitND  your  judgment  must  expect  m)r  fi(t^ 
Who,  free  fhim  vulgar  patsions,  are  abova 
Degrading  «nvy,  dr  misguided  love  * 
Ityou,  weH  pleas*d,  shAll  smile  ii^kmi  toy  layt. 
Secure  of  famie,  my  voice  V\\  boldly  raise, 
Fpr  next  to  wMit  you  write,  is  what  yoo  pnuiiis. 

TO  THE  KING, 
When  now  the  business  of  the  field  is  o'er. 
The  trumpets  sleep,  and  cannons  cease  to  roar, 
When  every  dismal  echo  is  decayed,. 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  laid ; 
Attend,  auspicious  prince ;  and  let  the  Muse 
In  hnmbla  accents  milder  thoughts  infuse. 

■  King  William. 
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others,  in  bold  prophetic  numbers  skill*d> 
Set  thee  in  arms,  and  led  thee  to  the  field  j 
My  Muse  expecting  on  the  British  strand 
Waits  thy  return,  and  welcomes  thee  to  land : 
'  She  oft  has  seen  thee  pressing  on  the  foe. 
When  Europe  was  concern*d  in  every  blow; 
But  durst  not  in  heroic  strains  rejoice;       [voice: 
The  trumpets,  drums,  and  cannons,  drown'd  her 
She  saw  the  Boync  run  thick  with  human  gpre. 
And  floating  corps  lie  beating  on  the  shore ; 
She  saw  thee  climb  the  banks,  but  try'd  in  vain 
To  trace  hei(  hero  through  the  dusty  plain. 
When  thro*  the  thick  embattled  lines  he  broke, 
Kow  plnng*d  amidst  the  foes,  now  lost  in  clouds 
of  smoke. 

O  that  some  Muse,  renown'd  for  lofty  verse, 
In  daring  numbers  would  thy  toils  rehearse  1 
]>raw  thee  belovM  in  peace,  and  feaiM  in  wars, 
Inur'd  to  noon-day  sweats,  and  roiduigfat  cares ! 
But  still  the  god-like  man,  by  some  hard  fate, 
Receives  the  glory  of  his  toUs  too  late ; 
Too  late  the  verse  the  mighty  act  succeeds. 
One  age  the  hero,  one  the  poet  breeds. 

A  thousand  years  in  full  succession  rso,  . 
Bre  Virgil  rais'd  his  voice,  and  sung  the  man 
Who,  driven  by  stress  of  fate,  such  dangers  bore 
On  stormy  seas,  and  a  disastrous  shore. 
Before  he  settled  in  the  promis'd  earth, 
And  gave  the  empire  of  the  wonid  its  birth. 

Troy  long  had  (bund  the  Grecians  bold  and 
fierce, 
Ere  Homer  mustered  up  their  troops  in  verse; 
Uxag  had  Achilles  queUM  the  Trojans'  lust, 
AnA  laid  the  labour  of  the  gods  in  dust. 
Before  tli0  towering  Muse  began  her  flight. 
And  drew  the  hero  raging  in  the  fight, 
£ngag*d  in  tented  fields  and  rolling  floods. 
Or  slaughtering  mortals,  or  a  match  for  gods. 

And  here,  perhaps,  by  fate^  unerring  doom. 
Some  mightjr  bard  lies  hid  in  years  tooome. 
That  shall  in  William's  god-like  acts  engage, 
And  with  his  battles  wann  a  future  age ; 
Hibernian  fields  shall  here  thy  conquests  show. 
And  Boynebe  rang,  when  it  has  oeas'd  to  flow; 
Here  Gallic  labours  shall  advance  thy  fame, 
And  here  Seneffe  shall  wear  another  name. 
Our  late  posterity,  with  secret  dread. 
Shall  view  thy  bottles,  and  with  pleasure  road 
How,  IB  the  bloody  field  too  near  advaoc'd. 
The  guiltless  bullet  ou  thy  shoulder  glanced. 

The  race  of  Nassau  was  by  Heaven  designed 
To  curb  the  proud  oppressor  of  mankind. 
To  bind  the  tyrants  -of  the  Earth  witli  laws, 
Ao0  fight  in  every  iojur'd  nation*s  cause. 
The  world's  great  patriots;  they  for  justice  call ; 
And,  as  they  favour,  kingdoms  rise  or  fall. 
Our  British  youth,  unus'd  to  rough  alarms. 
Careless  of  fame^  and  negligent  of  arms. 
Had  long  forgot  to  meditate  the  foe. 
And  heard  unwarm'd  the  martial  trumpet  blow; 
But  now  inspirM  by  thee,  with  fresh  delight. 
Their  swords  they  brandish,  and  require  the  fight, 
Benew  their  ancient  conquests  on  the  main, 
And  act  their  fathers'  triumphs  o'er  again, 
7ir*d,  when  they  hear  how  Agihcourt  was  strow'd 
With  Gallic  corps,  and  Cressi  swam  in  blood. 
With  eager  warmth  they  %ht,  ambitious  all 
Who  first  shall  sturm  the  breach  ormoont  the  wa^. 
In  vain  the  thronging  enemy  by  force 
Would  clear  the  ramparts,  and  repel  their  course; 


They  break  through  all,  for  William  leads  Uw  way 
Where  fires*  rage  most,  and  loudest  engines  ptoy- 
Kamur's  late  terrours  and  destruction  show. 
What  William,  warm'd  with  just  revenge,  can  do : 
Where  once  a  thousand  turrets  lais'd  on  high 
Their  gilded  spires,  and  glittered  in  the  sky. 
An  undistinguish'd  hesp  of  dust  is* found. 
And  all  the  pile  lies  smoking  on  the  ground. 

His  toils,  for  no  ignoble  ends  designM, 
Promote  the  common  welfare  of  mankind  ; 
No  wild  ambition  moves,  but  Emope's  fears. 
The  cries  of  orj^hans,  and  the  widow's  tears  t 
Opprc-^  religiun  gives  the  first  alarms. 
And  injur'd  justice  sets  him  in  his  arms; 
His  conquests  freedom  to  the  world  afford. 
And  nations  bless  the  labom^  of  his  swonL 

Thus  when  the  forming  Muse  would  copy  fortii 
A  perfect  pattern  of  heroic  worth. 
She  sets  a  man  triumphant  in  the  field, 
0*er  giants  cloven  down,  and  monsters  kill*d, 
Reeldug  in  blood,  and  smear*d  withdnst  and  sweat, 
Whilst  angry  gods  conspire  to  make  him  great. 

Thy  navy  rides  on  seas  before  unprest. 
And  strikes  a  terrour  through  the  haughty  emst: 
Algiers  and  Tunis  from  their  sultry  shore 
With  horrour  hear  the  British  engines  romr  ; 
Fain  from  the  neighbouring  dangers  woald  they 

run, 
And  wish  themselves  still  nearer  to  tiie  san. 
The  Gallic  ships  are  in  their  ports  confin'd. 
Deny 'd  the  common  use  of  sea  and  wind. 
Nor  dare  again  the  British  strength  engage; 
Still  they  remember  that  destructive  rage 
Which  lately  made'their  trembling  host  retire. 
Stunned  with  the  noise,  and  wiaptin  smoke  mndfire; 
The  waves  with  wide  unnumber'd  wrecks   were 

strow'd 
And  planks,  and  arms,  and  men,  piDmiiicooBs 
flow'd. 

Spain's  numerous  fleet,  that  perishM  on  our  eoast. 
Could  scarce  a  longer  line  of  battle  boast  j 
The  winds  could  hardly  drive  them  to  their  fate. 
And  all  the  ocean  laboured  with  the  weight. 

Wbere-e'er  the  waves  in  restless  errours  roll. 
The  sea  lies  open  now  to  either  pole : 
Now  may  we  safely  use  the  northern  gales, 
Aud  in  the  polar  circles  spread  our  sails  : 
Or,  deep  in  southern  climes,  secnre  from  wsurs. 
New  lands  explore,  and  sail  by  other  stars  : 
Fetch  uncontroll'd  each  labour  of  the  Sun, 
And  make  the  product  of  the  world  our  own. 

At  length,  proud  prince,  ambitious  Lewis,  cease 
To  plague  mankind,  and  trouble  p4irope*s  peace; 
Think  on  the  structures  which  thy  pride  has  rasM, 
On  towns  unpeopled,  an^  on  fields  laid  waste; 
Think  on  the  heaps  of  corps  and  streanxs  of  blood. 
On  every  guilty  plain  and  purple  flood. 
Thy  arms  have  made;   and  cease  an  iinpiqBs 

war, 
Nor^aste  the  lives  entrusted  to  thy  care. 
Or,  if  no  milder  thought  can  calm  thy  nund. 
Behold  the  great  avenger  of  mankind. 
See  mighty  Nassau  through  the  battle  ride. 
And  see  thy  subjects  gasping  by  his  side: 
Fain  would  the  pious  prince  refose  t})>  alarm. 
Fain  would  he  check  the  fury  of  his  arm ; 
But,  when  thy  cruelties ^lis  thoughts  eng^e. 
The  hero  kindles  with  becotning  rage. 
Then  countries  stol'n,  and  captives  nnrestorVl, 
Give  strenjfth  to  every  blow,  and  edge  his  svord. 
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Behold  with  what  resiBtless  force  lie  falls 
On  towns  besieg'd,  and  thunders  at  thy  walls ! 
Ask  Villeroy,(for  ^HUeroy  beheld 
The  town  surreoder'd,  and  the  treaty  seal*d) 
With  what  amazing  strength  the  forts  were  won. 
Whilst  the  whole  power  of  France  stood  looking  on. 
But  stop  not  here:    behold  where  Berkeley 
stands, 
And  executes  his  injni'd  king^  commands ; 
Around  thy  coast' his  bursting  bombs  he  pours 
On  flaming  citadels  and  ialUug  towers ; 
With  hissing  streams  of  fire  the  air  they  streak, 
Andhnrl  destruction  round  them  where  they  break; 
The  skier  with  long  ascending  flames  are  bright. 
And  ail  the  sea  reflects  a  quivering  light 

Thus  JEXml,  wnen  in  fierce  eruptions  broke, 
Fills  Heaven  with  ashes,  and  the  Earth  with  smoke: 
Here  crags  of  broken  rocks  are  twirl'd  on  high, 
'^  Here  molten  stones  and  scattered  cinders  fly ; 
Its  fury  reaches  the  remotest  coast. 
And  strows  the  Asiatic  shore  with  dust. 

Now  does  the  sailo^  from  the  neighbouring  main 
Look  after  Gallic  towns  and  forts  in  vain ; 
No  more  his  wonted  marks  he  can  descry. 
But  sees  a  long  unmeasur*d  min  lie ; 
Whilst,  pointing  to  the  naked  coast,  he  shows 
Hiswondering  mates  where  towns  and  steeplesrose. 
Where  crowded  citizens  he  lately  viewed,    [stood. 
And  singles  out  the  place  where  once  St.  Maloes 
Here  Kussel^s  actions  should  my  Muse  require; 
And,  would  my  strength  but  second  my  desire, 
I'd  all  his  boundless  bravery  rehearse, 
And  draw  his  cannons  thundering  in  my  verse ; 
High  on  the  deck  should  the  great  leader  stand, 
Wrath  in  his  look,  and  lightning  in  bis  hand ; 
Like  Homer's  Hector  when  he  flung  his  fire 
Amidst  a  thousand  ships,  and  made  all  Greece 
retire. 
But  who  can  run  the  British  triumphs  o*er. 
And  count  the  flames  disperst  on  every  shore  ? 
Who  can  describe  the  scattered  victory. 
And  draw  tie  reader  on  from  sea  to  sea  ? 
Else  who  could  Ormond's  god-like  acts  refuse, 
Ormond  the  theme  of  every  Oxford  Muse  ? 
Pain  would  1  here  his  mighty  worth  proclaim, 
Attend  him  in  the  noble  chase  of  fiime, 
Thio'  all  the  noise  and  hurry  of  the  fight. 
Observe  each  blow,  and  keep  him  still  in  sight. 
Oh,  did  our  British  peers  thus  court  renown. 
And  grace  the  coats  their  grtat  fore-fathers  won ' 
Our  arms  would  then  triumphantly  advance, 
Nor  Henry  be  the  last  that  conqner'd  France. 
What  might  not  England  hope,  if  such  abroad 
PurehasM  their  country's  honour  with  their  blood: 
When  such,  detained  at  home,  support  our  state 
In  William's  stead,  and  bear  a  king<lom*s  weight. 
The  schemes  of  Gallic  policy  overthrow. 
And  blast  the  counsels  of  the  common  fbe; 
Direct  our  armies,  and  distribute  right. 
And  render  our  Maria's  loss  more  light. 
But  stop  my  Muse,  th'  ungrateful  sound  forbear, 
Marians  name  still  wounds  each  British  ear : 
Each  British  heart  Maria  still  does  wound. 
And  tears  burst  oat  unbidden  at  the  sound ; 
Maria  still  our  rising  mirth  destroys, 
Darkens  our  triumphs,  and  forbids  our  joys. 

But  see,  at  length, the  British  ships  appear! 
Our  Nassau  comes !  and  as  his  fleet  draws  near, 
The  rising  masts  advance,  the  sails  grow  white. 
And  all  his  pomponi  navy  floatsHi  aghU 


Come,  mighty  prince,  desitM  of  Britain,  come ! 
May  Heaven's  propitious  gales  attend  thee  home ! 
Come,  and  let  longing  crowds  faiiehold  that  look. 
Which  such  confUsion  and  amazemeilt  struck 
Through  Gallic  hosts:  but,  oh !  let  us  descry 
Mirth  in  thy  brow,  and  pleasure  in  thine  eye  ; 
Let  nothing  dreadfiil  in  thy  face  be  found. 
But  for  a  while  forget  the  trumpet's  sound : 
Well-pte88*d,  thy  people's  loyalty  approve. 
Accept  their  duty,  and  enjoy  their  love; 
For  as,  when  lately  mov*d  with  fierce  delight. 
You  plung'd  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  fight. 
Whole  heaps  of  death  encompass'd  you  around. 
And  steeds  o'er-tum*d  lay  foaming  on  the  ground; 
So  crown*d  with  laurels  now,  where-e'er  you  go, 
Around  you  blooming  joys  and  peaceful  blessing* 
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A  TRANSLATION' 

OP  ALL  VIRGIL'S  FOCRTH  GBOROIC,  BXCBPT  THE 
STORY  OF  ARISTiBUft. 

Ethereal  sweets  shall  next  my  Muse  engine. 
And  thisj  Macenas,  claims  your  patronage. 
Of  little  creatures  wondrous  acts  1  treat. 
The  ranks  and  mighty  leaders  of  their  states 
Their  laws,  employments,  and  their  wars  lelate*  ' 
A  trifling  theme  provokes  my  humble  lays : 
Trifling  the  theme,  not  so  the  poet's  praise* 
If  great  Apollo  and  the  tuneful  Nine 
Join  in  the  piece,  and  make  the  work  divine. 

First,  for  your  bees  a  proper  station  find. 
That's  fenc'd  about  and  shelter'd  from  the  wind; 
For  winds  divert  them  in  their  flight,  and  drive 
The  swarms,  when  loaden  homeward,  firom  their 
hive.  [stores. 

Nor  sheep,  nor  goats,  most  pastore  near  tbeii 
To  trample  under  foot  the  springing  flowers  ; 
Nor  frisking  heifers  bound  about  the  place. 
To  spurn  the  dew-drope  ofi;  and  bruise  the  rising 
Nor  must  the  lizard's  painted  brood  appear,  [grssa; 
Nor  wood-pecks,  nor  the  swallow  hairbour  near. 
They  waste  the  swarms,  and  as  they  fly  aloag 
Convey  the  tender  morsels  to  their  young. 
Let  purling  streams,  and  fountains  edg'd  with 
moss. 
And  shallow  rills,  run  trickling  through  the  grass; 
Let  branching  olives  o'er  the  fountain  grow. 
Or  palms  shoot  up,  and  shade  the  streams  below; 
That  when  the  youth,  led  by  their  princes,  shun 
The  crowded  hive,  and  sport  it  in  the  sun. 
Refreshing  springs  may  tempt  them  from  the  heat^ 
And  shady  coverts  yield  a  cool  retreat. 

Whether  the  neighbouring  water  stands  or  runs. 
Lay  twigs  across,  and  bridge  it  o'er  with  stones ; 
That  if  rough  storms,  or  sudden  blasts  of  wind. 
Should  dipj  or  scatter  those  that  lag  behind. 
Here  they  may  settle  on  the  friendly  stone. 
And  dry  their  reeking  pinions  at  the  sun. 
Plant  all  the  flowery  banks  with  lavender. 
With  store  of  savory  scent  the  fragrant  air. 
Let  running  betony  the  field  o'erspread. 
And  fountains  soak  the  violet's  dewy  bed. 

Though  barks  or  plaited  willows  make  your  hire, 
A  narrow  inlet  to  their  cells  contrive  ; 
For  colds  congeal  and  freeze  the  liquors  up,  fdrop: 
And,  melted  down  with  heat,  the  waxen  buildings 
The  bees,  of  both  extremes  alike  afraid. 
Their  wax  around  the  whistling  crannies  apread, 
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And  suck  ouLcIaBimy  dewi  from  berfas  and  flowers. 
To  smear  the  cbinks,  and  plaster  up  the  por^-s: 
For  this  they  hoarti  up  glue,  whose  clingingdrops. 
Like  pitch,  ur  birdlime,  hang  in  stringy  ro[«s. 
They  oft,  'tis  said;  in  dark  retirements  dwel^ 
And  work  in  subterraneous  caves  their  ceil; 
At  other  times  ih'  industrious  insects  lire 
In  hollow  rocks,  or  make  a  tree  their  hive. 
.  Point  all  their  chinky  lodgings  round  with  mud. 
And  leaves  must  thinly  on  your  work  be  strow'd; 
But  ^et  no  baleful  yew-tree  flourish  near. 
Nor  rotten  marshes  send  out  steams  of  mire; 
Kor  burning  crabs  grow  red,  aud  crackle  in  the  fire: 
l^or  neighbouring  caves  return  the  dying  sound, 
Nor  echoing  rocks  the  doubled  voice  rebound. 
Things  thus  prepared 


Others  look  loatbMliie  atil  diseift'd  wilB  dbO, 
Lik<  a  iaiot  traveller  whsee  dusty  month 
Grows  dry  with  beat,  and  spits  a  mankish  fitoth. 
The  first  are  beit- 


When  th' under-worid  is  seiz*d  with  cold  and  night. 
And  summer  here  descends  in  streams  of  light, 
The  bees  through 'woods  and  forests  take  their 
They  rifle  every  flower,  and  lightly  skim  [flight 
The  crysta)  brook,  and  sip  the  running  stream  : 
And  thus  they  feed  their  young  with  strange  delight. 
Aid  tnead  the  yielding  wax,  and  work  the  slimy 

sweet. 
But  when  on  high  you  see  the  bees  repair. 
Borne  on  the  wind,  through  distant  tracts  of  air, 
A  nd  vi^w  the  winged  cloud  all  blackening  from  afar; 
'  While  shady  coverts  and  fresh  steams  they  choose. 
Milfoil  and  common  honey-suckles  bruise. 
And  sprinkle  on  their  hives  the  fragrant  juice. 
On  brazen  vessels  beat  a  tinkling  sound, 
And  shake  the  cymbals  of  the  goddess  round; 
Then  all  will  hastily  retreat,  and  fill 
The  warm  resounding  hollow  of  their  cell. 
If  once  two  rival  kings  their  right  debate^ 
And  factions  and  cabals  embroil  the  state. 
The  people's  actions  will  their  thoughts  declare; 
All  their  hearts  tremble,  and  beat  thick  with  war; 
Hoarse  broken  sounds,  like  trumpet's  harsh  alarms, 
Run  thro*  the  hive,  and  call  tbcm  to  their  anns; 
All  in  a  hurry  spread  their  shivering  wings. 
And  fit  their  claws  and  point  their  angry  stings : 
In  crowds  before  the  king's  pavilion  meet. 
And  boldly  challenge  out  the  foe  to  fight; 
At  last,  when  all  the  Heavens  are  warm  and  fair. 
They  rush  together  out,  and  join ;  the  air 
Swarms  thick,  and  echoes  with  the  humming  war 
All  in  a  firm  round  cluster  mix,  and  strow 
With  heaps  of  little  corps  the  earth  below; 
As  thick  as  hail-stones  from  the  floor  rebound, 
Or  shaken  acorns  rattle  on  the  ground. 
No  sense  of  danger  can  their  kings  control. 
Their  little  bodies  lodge  a  mighty  soul  : 
Each  obstinate  in  arms  pursues  his  blow. 
Till  shaoieful  flight  secures  the  routed  fbe. 
This  hot  dispute,  and  all  this  mirhty  fray 
A  little  dusf  flung  upward  will  allay. , 

But  when  both  kings  are  settled  in  their  hive, 
Mark  him  who  lo<»k8  the  worst,  and  test  he  live 
Idle  at  home  in  ease  and  luxury, 
The  lazy  monarch  must  he  doom'd  to  die; 
So  let  the  royal  insect  rule  alone. 
And  reign  without  a  rival  in  his  throne. 

The  kings  are  diflerent:  one  of  better  note. 
All  sperkt  with  gold,  and  many  a  shining  spot, 
Ixxjks  gay,  and  glistens  in  a  gilded  coat; 
But  lore  of  ease,  and  sloth  in  one  prevails, 
That  scarce  his  hanging  paunch  behind  him  trails; 
The  people's  looks  are  different  as  their  kings; 
Some  sparkle  bright,  and  glitter  in  their  wings; 


From  their  o'erflowing  combs,  you  'U  often  ] 
Pure  luscious  sweets,  that,  mingling  in  the  | 
Correct  the  harshness  of  thej^cy  juice^ 
And  a  rich  flavour  thro*  the  wine  diAise. 
But  when  they  sport  abroad,  and  rove  from  kome. 
And  leave  the  cooling  hive,  and  quit  th'  unfisiish'd 
Their  airy  ramblingi  are  with  ease  confin'd,  [cc»mb. 
Clip  their  kings*  wings,  and  if  tbey  stay  b^rod 
No  bold  usurper  dares  invade  their  right. 
Nor  sound  a  march,  nor  give  the  sign  for  fti^fac 
Let  flowery  banks  entice  them  to  their  ceBa, 
And  gardens  all  perium'd  with  native  sbbcUs; 
Where  carv'd  Priapus  has  hii  fix*d  abode. 
The  robber's  terrour,  and  the  scare  en>w  god. 
Wild  thyme  and  pine-trret  from  their  bamsi  bill 
Transplant,  and  nurse  them  in  the  netghbourivg 

soil.  ^ 

Set  firuit-trees  round,  nor  e'er  indulge  thy  ak»Ui« 
But  water  them,  and  urge  their  shady  growth. 

And  here,  perhaps,  were  not  I  giving  o'er. 
And  striking  sail,  and  making  to  the  shor^, 
I'd  show  what  art  the  gardeaer'B  toils  requiie. 
Why  rosy  pastnm  blushes  twice  a  year: 
What  streams  the  verdant'suocory  supply, 
•And  how  the  thirsty  plant  drinks  rivers  dry^ 
What  with  a  cheerful  green  does  parsly  grace. 
And  writhes  the  bellying  encumber  akms   ^^ 

twisted  grass; 
Nor  woukl  1  pass  the  soft  acanthus  o'er. 
Ivy  nor  myrtle-trees  that  love  tbe  shoie ; 
Nor  dafibdils,  that  late  from  earth's  slow  womb 
Unrumple  their  swoln  buds,  and  shew  their  yeU 
low  bloom. 
For  once  I  saw  in  the  Tarentine  vale. 
Where  slow  Galesus  dreocht  the  washy  soil« 
An  old  Coryeian  yeoman,  who  had  got 
A  few  neglected  acres  to  his  lot. 
Where  neither  com  nor  pasture  gmc^  the  Se14» 
Nor  .would  the  vine  her  purple. harvest  yield; 
But  savory  herbs  among  the  thorns  weie  fonad. 
Vervain  and  poppy  flowen  his  garden  oowisM, 
And  drooping  lilies  whiten'd  all  the  ground. 
Blest  with  these  riches  be  could  empires  sU§faf^ 
And  when  he  rested  from  his  toils  at  night. 
The  earth  unpurchasM  dainties  would  afibidv 
And  his  own  garden iumisb  out  his  board: 
The  spring  did  first  his  opening  roses  blow. 
First  ripening  autumn  bent  his  fruitful  boii^ 
When  piercing  colds  had  burst  the  brittle  stoo^ 
And  freezing  rivers  stiflfen'd  as  they  run*   ' 
He  then  wotild  prune  the  tenderest  of  his.  tree^ 
Chide  the  late  spring,  and  lingering  western  breves 
His  bees  first  swarm'd,  and  made  his  vessels  Ibaoi 
With  the  rich  sneezing  of  the  juicy  comb. 
Here  liodons  and  tbe  sappy  pine  iucreasM; 
Here,  when  gay  flowers  his  smiling  orcha,ni  drest. 
As  many  blossoms  as  the  spring  could  show. 
So  many  dangling  apples  mellow'd  on  the  bough. 
In  rows  his  elms  and  knotty  pear-trees  bloo^n. 
And  thorns  ennobled  now  to' bear  a  plum, 
And  spreading  plane-trees,  where  supinely  laid 
He  now  enjoys  the  cool,  and  quaQs-  beneath  the 
But  these  fl^r  wam'bf  room  1  must  omit,     [shade. 
And  leave  for  ftiture  poets  to<  recite. 

Now  ril  proceed  tlieir  najtures  to  declare^ 
Which  Jov4i  himself  did  on  the.  b^es.isoiifiers 
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Because,  invited  by  the  tknltrd's  sound, 
Lodg'd  in  a  c^ve  tW  almighty  baUe  they  (bund, 
And  the  young  god  nnrst  kindly  under  grpund. 

Of  all  t|^e  iyin|('c]  inhabitants  of  air, 
Tbes«  o^ly  make  their  young  the  publiG  cawi; 
Xj^  well-^ispos'd  societies  they  live, 
And  laivs  and  statute  regulate  their  hive; 
Nor  stray,  like  others,  uncon6n*d  abroad, 
But  know  set  stations,  and  a  fix'd  abode. 
Kach  provident  of  cold  in  summer  flies 
Thro*  fields,  anH  woods,  to  seek  for  new  supplies, 
AW  in  the  common  stock  unlades  his  thighs. 
Some  w^t<;h  the  food,  some  in  the  meadows  ply. 
Taste  every  bu^,  and  suck  each  blossom  dry ; 
Whilst  others,  labouring  in  their  cells  at  home, 
-Temper  Narcissus'  clammy  t?ars  with  gum. 
For  the  first  gfound-wprk  of  the  golden  cpmb; 
On.tnis  they  fouu^  their  waxen  works,  apd  raise 
The  yellow  fiibric  on  its  gluey  base. 
Some  educate  the  young,  or  hatch  the  seed 
with  vital  warmth,  and  future  nations  breed; 
VTbilst  others  thicken  all  the  slimy  dews. 
And  into  purest  hooey  work  the  juice; 
Then  fill  the  hollows  of  the  comb,  and  swell 
With  lus9ious  nectar  every  flowing  cell. 
By  turns  they  watuh,  by  turns  with  curiout  eyes 
Sarv^  the  Heavens,  and  seardi  the  clouded  skies 
To  find  out  breeding  storms,  and  tell  what  tern 

pests  rise. 
By  turns  t^ey  ease  the  loaden  swarmiv  ^^  drive 
The  drone,  a  hizy  inject,  firom  their  hive. 
The  work  is  warmly  ply'd  through  all  the  cells, 
And  strong  with  tby^ietlie  nenNnade  honey  smells. 

So  in  their  caves  the  brawny  Cyck>ps  sweat. 
When  with  huge  strokes  the  stubborn  wedge  they 

beat. 
And  all  th'  unshapen  thnnder4>olt  complete; 
Alternately  their  hnmmeri  rise  and  fall ; 
Whilst  gr^i^tongt  tutn  rouBd|tlie  gkiwring  ball. 
With  puffing  bellawi  some  the  flames  increase, 
i^nd  some  in  waters  dip  the  hissing  mass ; 
Their  beaten  anvils  dreadftUly  resound, 
And  JEtna  shakes  all  o^  and  thnnders  under 
ground. 

Thus,  if  great  things  we  may  with  small  compare. 
The  busy  swarms  theirdiflfeient  labours  share. 
Desire  of  profit  urges  all  degrees; 
The  aged  insects,  by  experience  wise* 
Attend  the  comb,  and  fashion  every  part, 
And  shape  the  waxen  fret-workout  with  art: 
The  young  at  night,  returning  from  their  toils, 
Bring  home  theif  thighs  cIog*d  with  the  meadows 
On  lavender  and  safflron-buds  they  feed,     [spoils. 
On  bending  osiers,  and  the  balmy  reed: 
Froni  purple  violets  and  the  teile  they  bring 
Their  gathered  sweets,  and  rifle  all  the  spring. 

All  work  together,  all  together  rest. 
The  morning  still  renews  their  labours  pa$t; 
Then  all  ru^  out,  their  different  tasks  pursue. 
Sit  on  the  bloom,  and  suck  the  ripening  dew; 
Again  when  evening  warns  them  to  their  home, 
With  weary  wings,  and  heavy  thighs  they  come, 
And  crowd  about  the  chink,and  mix  adrowsy  hum. 
Into  thev  cells  at  length  they  gently  creep. 
There  i^l  the  night  their  peaceiful  station  keep^ 
Wrapt  up  in  silence,  and  dissolv'd  in  sleep. 
None  range  abroad  When  winds  and  storms  are  nigh. 
Nor  trust  their  bodies  to  a  faithless  sky, 
But  make  small  journeys,  with  a  careful  wing, 
And  fly  to  i(atar  at  a  neighbouring, spring; 


And,  lest  their  airy  bodies  should  be  east 
In  restless  whirls,  th^  sport  of  every  blast. 
They  carry  stones  to  poise  them  in  their  flight. 
As  ullast  keeps  th*  unsteady  vessel  right. 

But  of  all  customs  that  the  bees  can  boast, 
Tis  this  may  challenge^ admiration  most{ 
That  none  will  Hymen's  softer  joys  approve^ 
Nor  waste  their  spirits  in  luxurious  love. 
But  all  a  long  virginity  maintain. 
And  bring  forth  yuung  without  a  mother's  p^in. 
Prom  herbs ^n4  flowers  they  pick  each  tender  bee^ 
And  cull  from  plants  a  buzzing  progeny; 
Prom  these  they  choose  out  subjects,  and  create 
A  littlp  monarch  of  the  rising  state ; 
Then  build  wax  k'-ngdoms  for  the  infant  princ^ 
And  ^orm  a  palace  for  his  residence. 

But  often  in  their  journeys,  as  they  fly,  ^ 
On  Aints  they  tear  theTr  silken  wings,  or  lie 
6rt>ve1ing  beneath  their  flowery  load,  and  die. 
Thu^  love  of  huney  pan  an  insect  fire. 
And  in  a  fly  such  generous  thoughts  inspire. 
Yet  by  repeopling  their  decaying  state, 
Tho*  seven  short  springs  conclude  their  vital  date. 
Their  ancient  stocks  eternally  remain, 
And  in  an  endless  race  their  children's  childroB 
reign. 

No  prostrate  vassal  of  the  east  can  more 
With  slavish  fear  his  mighty  prince  adore  ; 
His  life  unites  them  all;  but  when  he  dies. 
All  in  loud  tumults  and  distractions  rise ; 
They  waste  their*honey  and  their  combs  deface. 
And  wild  confusion  reigns  in  every  place. 
Him  all  admire,  all  the  great  guardian  own. 
And  crowd  about  his  courts,  and  buzz  abont  his 

throne. 
Oft  on  their  backs  their  weary  prince  they  bear. 
Oft  in  his  cause  embattled  in  the  air. 
Pursue  a  glorious  death,  in  wounds  and  war. 

Some  finom  such  instances  as  these  have  taught, 
*'  The  bees  extract  is  heavenly;  for  they  thought 
The  universe  alive;  and  that  a  soul. 
Diffused  throughout  the  matter  of  the  whole. 
To  all  the  vast  unbounded  frame  was  given, 
And  ran  thro'  earth,  and  air,  and  sea,  and  all  the 

deep  of  heaven; 
That  this  first  kindled  life  in  man  and  beast, 
life  that  agam  flows  into  this  at  last. 
That  no  compounded  animal  could  die, 
But  when  dissolv'd,  the  spirit  mounted  high. 
Dwelt  in  a  star,  and  settled  m  the  sky.*' 

Whene'er  their  balmy  sweets  you  mean  to  seize. 
And  take  the  liquid  labours  of  the  bees. 
Spirt  draughts  of  water  fix>m  your  mouth,  and  dtiva 
A  loathsome  cloud  of  smoke  amidst  their  hive. 

Twice  in  the  year  their  flowery  toils  begin. 
And  twice  they  fetch  their  dewy  harvest  inj 
Once  when  the  lovely  Pleiades  arise, 
And  add  fresh  lustre  to  the  summer  skies: 
And  once  when  hastening  from  the  watery  sign 
They  quit  their  station,  and  forbear  to  shine. 

The  bees  are  prone  to  rage,  and  often  found 
To  perish  for  revenge,  and  die  upon  the  wound  ; 
Their  veuomM  sting  produces  aching  pains. 
And.  swells  the  flesh,  and  shoots  among  the  veins. 

When  first  a  cold  hard  winter's  storms  arrive, 
And  threaten  death  or  famine  to  their  hive. 
If  now  their  sinking  state  and  low  affairs 
Can  move  3'our  pity  and  provoke  your  cares, 
Fresh  bufi:ing  thyme  before  their  cells  convey. 
And  cut  their  dry  and  husky  wax  away; 
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For  often  lizards  leize  the  Intcioas  spoili. 
Or  drones  that  riot  on  another's  toils: 
Oft  broods  of  moths  infest  the  hnngry 
And  oft  the  furious  wasp  their  hive  alarms, 
With  louder  hums^  and  with  unequal  arms; 
Or  else  the  spider  at  the  entrance  sets 
Her  snares,  and  spins  her  bowels  into  nets. 

When  sickness  reigns  (for  they  as  well  as  we 
Feel  all  th'  effects  of  frail  mortalHy), 
By  certain  marks  the  new  disease  is  seen. 
Their  colour  changes,  and  their  looks  are  thin, 
Their  ftineral  rights  arc  form'd,  and  every  bee 
With  grief  attends  the  sad  solemnity ; 
The  fVnr  diseased  survivors  hang  before 
Their  sickly  cells,  and  droop  about  the  door. 
Or  slowly  in  their  hives  their  limbtf  unfold. 
Shrunk  up  with  hunger,  aiyl  heuumb'd  with  cold; 
In  drawling  hums  the  fi^ble  insects  grieve. 
And  doldVil  buzzes  echo  through  the  hive. 
Like  winds  that  softly  murmur  through  the  trees. 
Like  flames  pent  up,  or  like  retiring  seas. 
Now  lay  fimh  honey  near  their  empty  rooms. 
In  troughs  of  hollow  reeds,  whilst  frying  gums 
Cast  round  a  fragrant  mist  of  spicy  fiimes. 
Thus  kindly  tempt  the  &mish>d  swarm  to  eat. 
And  gently  reconcile  them  to  their  meat. 
Mix  juice  of  galls,  and  wine,  that  grow  in  time 
Condensed  by  fire,  and  thicken  to  a  slime ; 
To  these  dry'd  roses,  thyme,  and  centaury  johi. 
And  raisins  ripened  on  the  Psythian  vine. 

Besides  there  grows  a  flower  ib  marshy  ground. 
Its  name  amellus,  easy  to  be  found; 
A  mighty  spring  works  in  its  root,  and  cleaves 
The  sprouting  stalk,  and  shows  Hself  in  leaves; 
The  flower  itself  is  of  a  golden  hne. 
The  leaves  inclining  to  a  darker  blue; 
The  leaves  shoot  thick  about  the  ik>wer,  and  grow 
Into  a  bnsh,  and  shade  the  turf  below : 
The  plant,  in  holy  gariinds,  often  twines 
The  altars*  posts,  and  beautifies  the  shrines; 
Its  taste  is  sharp,  in  vales  new-shorn  it  grows. 
Where  Mella's  stream  in  watery  mazes  flows. 
Take  plenty  of  its  roots,  and  boil  them  well 
In  wine,  and  heap  them  up  before  the  ceU. 

But  if  the  whole  stock  fail,  and  none  survive; 
To  raise  new  people,  and  recruit  the  hive, 
ril  here  the  great  experiment  declare. 
That  spread  th*  Arcadian  shepherd's  name  so  far. 
How  bees  from  blood  of  slaugrhter'd  bulls  have  fled. 
And  swarms  amidst  the  red  corruption  bred. 

For  where  th'  Egyptians  yearly  see  their  bounds 
Befresh'd  with  floods,  and  sail  about  their  grounds. 
Where  Persia  borders,  and  the  rolling  Nile 
Drives  swiftly  down  the  swarthy  Indians'  soil. 
Till  into  seven  it  mnltiplies  its  stream. 
And  fattens  Fgypt  with  a  fmitful  slime : 
In  this  last  practice  all  their  hope  remains, 
And  long  experience  justifies  their  pains. 

First  then  a  close  contracted  space  of  ground. 
With  straitened  walls  and  low-huiltroof  they  found  j 
A  narrow  shelving  light  is  next  assign'd 
To  all  the  quarters,  one  to  every  wind; 
Thro*  these  the  gFancing  rays  obliquely  pierce: 
Hither  they  lead  a  bull  that's  young  and  fierce. 
When  two  years  growth  of  horn  he  proudly  shows; 
And  shakes  the  comely  Icrrours  of  his  brows : 
His  nose  and  mouth,  the  avenues  of  breath, 
They  muzzle  up,  and  beat  his  limbs  tu  deatii. 
With  violence  to  life  and  stifling  pain 
He  flings  and  spnmt,  and  tries  to  snort  in  vain. 


Loud  heavy  mows  hl\  thick  on  every  side, 
'Till  his  briiis'd  bowels  burst  within  tiie  hide. 
When  dead,  they  leave  him  rotting  on  the  gnoond. 
With  branches,  thyme,  and  cassia,  strowM  aronod. 
All  this  IS  done  when  first  the  we*teiu  tareese 
Becalms  the  year,  and  smooths  the  troablfid  •«»; 
Befbre  the  chattering  swallow  builds  Iser  nest. 
Or  fields  ia  spring's  embroidery  are  drcit. 
Mean  while  the  tainted  juice  ferments  within. 
And  quickens  as  it  works:  and  now  are  aeen 
A  wondrous  swarm,  that  o^  the  careaas  crawly 
Of  shapeless,  rude,  unflntsh'd  animals : 
No  legs  at  first  the  insect's  weight  suataiii,' 
At  length  it  moves  its  new-made  limbs  arifh  pain; 
Now  strikes  the  air  with  quivering  wings,  and  tries 
To  lift  its  body  up,  and  learns  to  rise; 
Now  bending  thighs  and  gilded  wings  it  wears 
Full  grown,  and  all  the  bee  at  length  appears; 
From  every  side  the  firuitful  carcass  pours 
Its  swarming  brood,  as  thick  as  summer  sliQfwen, 
Or  flights  of  arrows  from  the  Parthian  bows. 
When  twanging  strings  first  shoottbem  on  the  fce^ 

Thus  have  I  sung  the  nature  of  the  bee  ; 
While  Cesar,  towering  to  divinity. 
The  frighted  Indians  with  his  thunder  acw'd. 
And  claim'd  their  homage  and  commenc*d  a  god: 
I  flourish'd  all  the  while  in  arts  of  peace, 
Retir'd  and  shelter'd  in  inglorious  ease: 
I  who  before  the  songs  of  shepherds  made. 
When  gay  and  young  my  rural  lays  1  playHl, 
And  setmy  Tityrus  beneath  his  shade. 


A    SONG, 

FOR  rr.  CBCIUA'I  DAT,  AT  OXPOBDc 

Cecilia,  whose  exalted  hymns 

With  joy  and  wonder  fill  the  Uest, 
In  choirs  of  warbling  seraphims 

Known  and  distinguishM  finom  the  leat ; 
Attend,  harmonious  saint,  and  see 
Thy  vocal  sons  of  harmony ; 
Attend,  harmonions  saint,  and  hear  onr  prayan ; 

Enl  iven  all  our  earthly  airs,  '  [thee: 

And,  as  thou  sing*st  thy  Ood,  teach  ns  to  sing  ot 
Tune  every  strinv  and  every  tongue. 
Be  thou  the  Muse  and  subject  oiC  our  song; 

Let  all  Cecilia*s  praise  proclaim. 
Employ  ihe  echo  in  her  name. 
Hark  how  the  flutes  and  trumpets  ndse. 
At  bright  Cecilia*s  name,  th^ir  lays; 
The  organ  labours  in  her  praise. 
Cecilia's  name  does  all  our  numbers  grace. 
From  every  voice  the  tuneful  accents  fly. 
In  soaring  trebles  now  it  rises  high,  • 
And  now  it  sinks  and  dwells  upon  the  base. 
Cecilia's  name  thro*  all  the  not«»  we  sigigt 
The  work  of  every  skilful  tongue. 

The  sound  of  every  trembling  string. 
The  sound  and  triumph  of  our  song. 

For  ever  consecrate  the  day. 

To  music  and  Cecilia ; 
Music  the  greatest  good  that  mortals  know, , 

And  all  of  Heaven  we  have  below. 

Music  can  noble  hints  impart. 

Engender  fury,  kindle  love ; 
W'th  unsuspectrd  eloquence  can  move. 
And  manage  all  the  man  wjtb  secret  art. 
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"When  Orpheus  strikes  the  trembling  lyre, 
Thtf  streanik  stand  still,  the  stones  admire; 
"  The  listen insr  sarag^s  advance. 

The  wolf  and  lamb  around  him  trip. 
The  bears  in  awkward  measures  leap, 
^nd  tigers  mingle  in  the  dance. 
The  moving  woods  attended  as  he  played, 
And  Rbodope  was  left  without  a  shade. 

Music  religious  heats  inspires, 

U  wakes  the  soul,  and  lifts  it  high. 
And  wings  it  with  sublime  desires. 
And  fits  it  to  bespeak  the  Deity. 
Th'  Almighty  listens  to  a  tuneful  tongue. 
And  seems  well-pleas'd  and  courted  with  a  song. 

Soft  moving  sounds  and  heavenly  airs  [prayers. 
Give  force  to  every  word,  and  reconunend  our 
When  time  itself  shall  be  qo  more. 
And  all  things  in  confusion  hur]*d. 
Music  shall  then  ^ert  its  power. 
And  sound  survive  the  ruins  of  the  world: 
Then  saints  and  angels  shall  agree 
In  one  eternal  jubilee : 
All  Heaven  shall  echo  with  their  hymns  divine. 

And  God  himself  with  pleasure  see  . 
The  whole  creation  in  a  chorus  join. 

CHORUS. 

Consecrate  the  place  and  day 
.    To  music  and  Cecilia. 

Ia±  no  rough  winds  approach,  nor  dare 

Invade  tiie  hallowed  bounds. 
Nor  rudely  shake  the  tuneful  air. 

Nor  spoil  the  fleeting  sounds. 
Nor  mournful  sigh  nor  groan  be  iieard, 

But  gladness  dwell  on  every  tongue; 
Whilst  idl,  with  voice  and  strings  prepar'd. 

Keep  up  the  loud  harmonious  song, 
And  imitate  the  blest  ab^ve,. 
In  joy,  and  harmony,  and  love. 


AH  Accomrr 
OF  THE  GREATEST  ENCUSti  POETS, 

TO  MK.  HENRY  SACHS VSREIX»  APRIL  S,  ]<>94. 

SmcB,  dearest  Harry,  you  will  needs  request 
A  short  Account  of  all  the  muse-possest. 
That,  dowti  from  Chancer^s  days  to  Dryden's  times. 
Have  spent  their  noble  rage  in  British  rhymes; 
Without  more  preface,  writ  in  formal  length. 
To  apeak  the  undertaker's  want  of  strength, 
ril  try  to  make  their  several  beauties  known, 
And  show  their  verses  worth,  though  not  my  own. 

Long  had  our  dull  forefathers  slept  supine. 
Nor  felt  the  raptures  of  the  tuneful  Nine; 
Till  Chaucer  first,  a  merry  bard,  arose. 
And  many  a  story  told  in  rhyme  and  prose. 
But  age  has  rusted  what  the  poet  writ, 
Worn  out  bis  language,  and  obsdur'd  his  wit: 
In  rain  he  jests  in  his  unpolishM  strain, 
And  tries  to  make  his  readers  laugh  in  vain. 

Old  Spenffcr  next,  warm'd  with  poetic  rage. 
In  ancient  tales  anitisM  a  barbarous  age  ; 
An  age  that  yet  uncultirate  and  rude, 
Where'er  the  poet's  (ancy  led,  pursued 
Through  pathless  fields,  and  unfrequented  floods, 
To  dens  of  dragons,  and  enchanted  woods. 
But  now  the  mystic  tale,  that  pleasM  of  yore, 
Can  charm  an  understandiDg  age  no  aore; 

VCNU  IX. 


The  long-spun  allegories  fulsome  grow. 
While  the  dull  moral  lies  too  plain. below. 
We  view  well-pleas  d  at  distance  all  the  sights. 
Of  arms  and  palfries  battles,  fields,  and  fights. 
And  damsels  in  distress,  and  court ous  knights. 
But,  when  we  look  too  near,  the  shades  decay. 
And  all  the  pleasing  landscape  fades  away. 

Great  Cowley  then  (a  mighty  genius)  wrote, 
O^er-nm  with  wit,  and  lavish  of  his  thought: 
His  turns  too  closely  on  the  reader  press: 
He  more  had  pleased  us,  had  he  pleas'd  us  less. 
One  glittering  thought  no  sooner  strikes  our  ey^ 
With  silent  wonder,  hut  new  wonders  rise. 
As  in  the  milky  way  a  shining  white 
O'erflows  the  Heavens  with  one  continued  light; 
That  not  a  single  star  can  show  his  rays, 
Whilst  jointly  all  promote  the  common  blaze. 
Pardon,  great  poet,  that  1  dare  to  nanle 
Th'  unnumbered  beauties  of  thy  verse  with  blame; 
Thy  fault  is  only  wit  in  its  excess: 
But  wit  like  thine  m  any  shape  will  please. 
What  Muse  but  thine  can  equal  hints  inspire. 
And  fit  the  dcep-mouth'd  Pindar  to  thy  lyre: 
Pindar,  whom  others  in  a  labourM  stram. 
And  forc»d  expression,  imitate  in  vaha } 
Well-pleas^d  in  thee  he  soars  with  new  delight. 
And  plays  in  more  unbounded  verse,  and  takes  m. 
nobler  flight.  P*ys 

^  Blest  man  !  whose  spotless  life  and  charming 
Employ *d  the  tonefhl  prelate  in  thy  praise; 
Blest  man!  who  no\v  shall  be  for  ever  known. 
In  Sprat's  successful  labours  and  thy  own. 

But  Milton  next,  with  high  and  haughty  stalk. 
Unfettered  m  majestic  numbers  walks: 
No  vulgar  hero  can  his  Muse  engage ; 
Nor  Earth's  wide  scene  confine  his  hallow'd  rage. 
See !  see !  he  upwards  springs,  and  towering  high 
Spurns  the  dull  province  of  mortality. 
Shakes  Heaven's  eteinal  throne  with  dire  alarms. 
And  Sets  th*  Almighty  thunderer  in  arms. 
Whate'er  his  pen  describes  I  more  than  see. 
Whilst  every  verse,  anray'd  in  majesty. 
Bold  and  stMime,  my  whole  attention  draws. 
And  seems  above  the  critics  nicer  laws. 
How  are  you  struck  with  terrour  and  delight. 
When  angel  with  arch-angel  copes  in  fight! 
When  great  Messiah's  outspread  banner  sbines. 
How  does  the  chariot  rattle  in  his  lines ! 
What  sound  of  braaen  wheels,  what  thunder,  scare. 
And  stun  the  reader  with  the  din  of  war ! 
With  fear  my  spirits  and  my  blood  retire. 
To  see  the  seraphs  sunk  in  clouds  of  fire : 
But  when,  with  eager  steps,  from  hence,  I  rise. 
And  view  the  first  gay  scenes  of  Paradise; 
What  tongue,  what  words  of  rapture  can  express 
A  vision  so  profuse  of  pleasantness  I  - 
Oh,  bad  the  poet  ne*er  prbfan'd  his  pen. 
To  varnish  o'er  the  guilt  of  faithless  men ; 
His  other  works  might  have  deserv'd  applause ! 
But  now  the  language  can't  sup]k>rt  the  cause; 
While  the  clean  current,  though  serene  and  bright. 
Betrays  a  bottom  odious  to  the  sight. 

But  now,  my  Muse,  a  softer  strain  rehearse, 
Torn  every  line  with  art,  and  smooth  thy  vnrse; 
T3ie  courtly  Waller  next  commands  thy  lays : 
Muse,  tune  thy  verse,  with  art,  to  Waller's  jiniise; 
Wliile  tender  airs  and  lovely  dames  inspire 
Sod  melting  thoughts, and  pi\)pagate  desire : 
So  long  shall  Waller's  strains  our  passion  move. 
And  Saccbarisi4*6  beauty  kindle  lore. 
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Tby  vcnte»  bannonious  b»rd,  and  flatteriog  songf. 
Can    make  tlie  vanquisli'd    great,    the   cuward 

strong. 
Tliy  vf  rst  can  show  e*on  Croniweirs  innocence. 
And  ci>nipJi|ntiit  the  stomi  tl^at  bore  him  hence. 
Oh,  bad  Uif  Muse  not  come  au  a^e  too  soon, 
But  seen  g  reat  Kasspu  on  the  British  throne  I 
Ho!»-  had  hift  triumphs  glitter'd  iu  thy  page. 
And  warm'd  thee  to  a  more  exalted  ragi  ! 
"What  scenes  of  death  and  horrour  bad  mti  view'd, 
.  And  bow  had  Boyne's  wide  cunent  reek'd   in 
bloo<l! 
Or  if  Miiria'9  channs  tboa  irould«t  rehearse. 
In  smoother  nnmbers  and  a  softu*  verse ; 
Thy  |)en  had  well  described  her  graceful  air, 
Anil  Gloriana  would  have  seem'd  more  faif. 
Nor  must  Roscommon  pass  neglected  by. 
That  makes  e'en  rules  a  noble  poetry: 
Bulea  whose  deep  sense  and  heavenly  nuqibers 

show 
The  best  of  critics,  and  of  poets  too. 
Nor,  Denham,  must  vf  e'er  forget  thy  strains. 
While  Cooper's  Uill  commands  the  neighbouring 
plains. 
But  see  yihcre  artfiil  Dryden  next  appears, 
Grown  old  in  rhyme,  butchaiming  c'en-in  years. 
Great  Dnden  next,  whose  tuneful  Muse  afibnU 
T^e  sweetest  uumbQi*s,  and  the  fittest  words.^ 
'yVbether  in  comic  sounds  or  tragic  airs 
She  forms  her  yoice,  she  moves  our  smiles  or  tears: 
If  satire  or  heroic  strains  she  writes. 
Her  hero  pleases,  and  her  satire  biles. 
From  her  no  harsh  unaitful  tiuuibcrsfall, 
^hc  wear8  all  drerst-s,ai}d  she  charms  in  all. 
♦  How  mipht  we  fear  our  English  pof-try, 
That  long  h.'»s  lloiirish'd,  sWou'd  decay  with  thee; 
pid  not  the  Miik'^s'  other  [niyv  appfnr, 
I^armonious  ('onjrrfve,  and  torbiJ  our  ff^«r: 
Cungreve!  whos-e  faiury's  uni\l.a:»sft'd  stoi-e 
Has  pivt;u  flhoady  much,  and  proinvsM  mori;. 
Congteve  thall  still  prr.v»ne  thy  fame  alive. 
And  Di-ydi'ij's  Muse  slmll  in  his  friond  survive. 
Tm  tir'd  'with    rhyming,  and  would  fain  give 
o'er, 
Bnt  juHice  sti'il  demands  one  labour  more: 
The  noble  Monto^c  leji.ains  unnam'd. 
For  wit,  for  huMiour,  and  for  jiulcuient  fam'd; 
To  Dorset  he  dirctts  liibaitfui  Mu&e, 
In  numbers  such  as  Dorset's  self  mi^ht  use. 
How  n<*gligeTitly  prafi-ful  be  uiinins' 
'    His  verse,  and  writes  in  luo^e  familiar  strains; 
How  NasvauN  goiilike  acts  adorn  his  lines. 
And  ail  t'  e  hcio  in  full  glory  shinta! 
■\Vo  so    his  a  my  set  in  j'i  t  array, 
Ai^d  n.yui's'c'y'd  un%t»  run  puiplc  to  the  sea. 
Nor  Siin.;is  ehuk'd  with   Uit.i,    and  arnu,   and 

blood, 
Nor  lapid  Xanthus'  celehratf  d  flood, 
Shall  longer  be  the  ]>o<'t's  hi-  best  themes. 
Though  g<KlH  ai.'A  heroes  fou^^ht   prouiiscuouf  in 

their  strcain  . 
Pnt  now,  to  Na.ssauN  secret  councils  rais'd, 
He  aids  the  hfro,'w{,oro  bttbrc  he  prais'd. 

I've  done  at  length;  and  now,  dear  friend,  re- 
CPive 
The  la  t  poor  present  that  my  Muse  can  give. 
1  leave  tht'  arts  of  pofti-y  and  ye.rj>e 
To  tlemthat  practice th« m  with  more  success. 
Of  gicatcr  truths  I'll  now  prt-paieto  tell. 
And  so  at  once,  dear  friond  and  Muse,  fisirewell* 


•     ADDISON'S  POCftlS. 

A  LETTER  FUBM  ITALY, 


TOTlie  BIGHT  HON.  ClIARr.EB  LORP  BAUFAZ,  lY- 
THE  YBARXDCCI. 

Salve  magna  parens  fnignm  Satumia  telhif. 
Magna  vir<im!  tibi  res  antiqnae  laadis  &  arfis 
A  g^icdioi ,  sanctos  nosus  recludt  re  fontt^a. 

ViBO.  Geofj.  ii. 

Whilb  you,  my  ford,  the  rural  shades  mdmire^ 
And  from  Britannia's  public  posts  retire. 
Nor  longer,  her  ungratefiil  sons  to  pleiue^ 
For  their  advantafte  sacriflce  your  ease; 
Me  into  foreign  realms  my  fate  conveys 
Through  nations  fruitful  of  immortal  layv* 
Where  the  tioft  season  and  inviting  clime 
Conspire  to  trouble  your  repose  with  rhyme. 
For  wheresoever  I  tnnf  my  ravish'd  eyes, 
Hay  gilded  scenes  and  shining  prospects  rise. 
Poetic  fields  encompass  me  around, 
And  still  1  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground  ; 
For  here  the  Muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  Strang, 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unaang, 
Renown'd  in  verse  each  shady  thicket  grows. 
And  every  stream  in  heavenly  numbers  fi>vs. 

How  am  I  pleas'd  to  search  the  hills  and  voods 
For  rising  springs  and  eel  brated  floods  ! 
1*Q  view  the  Nar,  tumultuons  in  his  coarse. 
And  trace  the  smooth  Clitnmntis  to  his  source. 
To  see  the  Mincio  draw  his  watery  stone. 
Through  the  long  windings  of  a  fmitfal  sihore. 
And  hoary  Albu<a's  infected  tide 
O'er  the  wa'in  l^'l  of  smoking  sulphur  glide. 

Fir'd  with  a  Uk iu>«and  raptures,  I  surrey 
Eridaiuisthiough  flit^ery  meadows  stray , 
T'.e  king  of  floods!  that,  rolling  oVrtbe  plains. 
The  towering  Alj^s  ofhalfth»'irmoistui-e  drains. 
And  proudly  swoln  with  a  whole  winter's  snows, 
Distribuies  wealth  dnrt  plenty  wh' rr  he  flofvs. 
Sometimt's,  mi<:guided  by  tbe  tunefiti  throng, 
I  look  for  streams  immortalis'd  in  song. 
That  lost  in  .Hilenreand  oblivion  lie,  • 
(Dumb  aire  their  f^umtaina  and  theircfamimels  dxjj 
Yi  t  run  for  ever  by  the  Mus'^^  skill, 
And  in  the  smooth  de«eription  murmar  still. 

SofTutiuies  to  gentle  Tiber  I  retire* 
And  the  fani'd  river's  empty  shores  admire, 
Th^t  destitute  of  stiewgtb  derives  its  course 
From  thrifty  urns  and  an  nufruitfui  scNiRae  | 
Vit'Sung  so  giten  in  p  /etic  lays, 
With  scovn  the  Danube  and  the  f^lle  waxvtj^^ 
So  high  cUe deathless  Muse  exalte  ber  theme! 
Such  was  the  B4>yne,  a  poor  ioglo^iAMie  stream. 
That  in  Hiberu«an  vales  obscnrelystray*d. 
And  u'uubserv'd  in  wild  meandeapiay'd; 
Till  bv  yunr  lines  and  Nassau's  sw»id  renownM, 
Its  rising  bilU^ws  tbru^ygb  the  world  resound. 
Where'er  the  hero's  godlike  arts  can  pierce. 
Or  where  the  fame  of  an  immortal  verse. 

Oh  COM  Id  the  Muse  my  ravi:»h'd  breast  inspire 
With  warmth  like  yours,  and  raise  an  eqaal  fiic^ 
Unnr.mber'd  beauties  in  Uiy  verse  should  sluii^ 
And  Viigil\s  Ituly  should  yirld  to  mine!* 

See  how  the  golden  groves  around  roe  smile. 
That  shun  the  coastof  Britain*!  stormy  isle. 
Or,  when  transplanted  and  presen'd  with  care. 
Curse  the  cold  dime,  and  star%*c  in  northem  air. 
Here  kindly  warmth  their  mouotaao  juice  fcrmsaO- 
To  nobler  tagtes,  and  more  eanltefi  soenus- 
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t*cn  the  rongti  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloum, 
And  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perfume. 
*  Bear  me,  some  god,  to  Baia*s  gentle  seats. 
Or  corer  me  in  Umbna*s  green  retreats; " 
"Where  western  gales  etemalty  reside, 
And  all  the  seasons  lavish  all  their  pride  • 
Blossoms,  and  fruits,  and  flowers  together  rise, 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confusion  lies. 

ImuMrtaJ  glories  in  my  mind  revivo, 
And  in  my  soul  a  thousand  passions  strire, 
.  When  Ronie*B  exalted  beauties  J  descry 
Magnificent  in  piles  of  ruin  lie. 
An  amphitheatre's  amasing  height 
Here  fills  my  eye  with  terrour  and  delight, 
That  on  its  public  shows  unpeopled  Rome, 
And  held,  uocrowded,  nations  in  its  womb : 
Here  pillars  rough  with  sculpture  pierce  the  skies, 
And  here  the' proud  triumphal  arches  rise. 
Where  the  old  Romans  deathless  acts  displayed, 
Their  base  degenerate  progeny  upbraid: 
Whole  rivers  here  forsake  the  fields  below, 
And  wondering  at  their  l>eight  through  airy  chan- 
nels flow. 
Still  to  new  scenes  my  wandering  Mnse  retires, 
And  the  dumb  slmw  of  breathing  rocks  admires; 
Where  the  smooth  chisel  all  its  furce  has  shown. 
And  soften'd  iut«i  flesh  the  rugged  stone. 
Ill  solemn  silence,  a  majestic  band. 
Heroes,  and  gods,  and  Roman  consuls  stand, 
Stern  tyrants,  whom  their  cruelties  renown, 
And  Emperors  in  Parian  marble  frown; 
Whilethe  bright dames,to  whom  they  humbly  sued. 
Still   show  the  charms  that  their  proud   hearts 
subdued. 
Fain  would  I  Raphaers  godlike  art  rehearse, 
And  show  th*  immortal  labours  in  my  verse, 
Where  from  thcroingled  strength  of  shadeahd  light 
A  new  creation  rises  to  my  sight. 
Such  heavenly  figures  from  his  pencil  flow. 
So  warm  with  life  his  blended  colours  glow. 
From  theme  to  theme  with  secret  pleasure  tost, 
Amidst  the  soft  variety  I  *m  lost: 
Here  pleasing  airs  my  ravished  sotil  confound 
With  circling  notes  and  labyrinths  of  sound; 
Here  domes  and  ttnnples  rise  in  distant  views, 
And  opt^ning  palaces  invite  my  Muse. 

How  has  kind  Heaven  adom'd  the«happy  land. 
And  scatter'd  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand  ! 
But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores. 
Her  blooming  ro  'Untains,  and  her  f^unny  shores, 
With  all  tlie  gifts  that  Heaven  and  Karth  impart. 
The  smiles  of  Nature,  and  the  charms  of  Art, 
While  proud  oppression  in  her  valleys  reigns, 
And  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains? 
The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 
The  reddening  orange  and  the  swelling  grain : 
Joyless  ht  sees  the  growing  oils  and  wim;s, 
And  in  the  myrtle's  fragrant  bhade  repines: 
Starves,  in  the  midst  of  Nature's  bounty  curst. 
And  in  the  loadcn  vineyard  dies  for  thirst. 

O  Liberty,  thou  goddess  heavenly  bright. 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  prf-guant  with  delight! 
Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reigu. 
And  smiling  Plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train ; 
Eas*d  of  her  load  Subjection  grows  more  light. 
And  Poverty  looks  cbeerflil  in  thy  sight; 
Thou  mak*8t  the  gloomy  face  of  Nature  gay, 
GiVst  beauty  to  the  Sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day. 

Thee,  goddess,  thee,  Britannia's  isle  adores; 
How  has  slw  oft  «cliautt*d  all  her  stores. 


How  oft  in  fields  of  death  thy  presence  sought, 
Nor  thmks  the  mighty  prize  too  dearly  bought ! 
On  fureigu  mountains  m^  the  .Sun  refine  > 
The  grape's  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine. 
With  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil. 
And  the  fat  olive  swell  with  floods  of  oil: 
We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degr 'cs  of  more  indulgent  skies, 
Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  Heaven  repine,' 
Though  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine : 
'Tis  Liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  isle. 
And  mak  s  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak  moun- 
tains smile. 
Others  with  towering  piles  may  please  the  sight. 
And  in  their  proud  aspiring  domes  deh^ht;      , 
A  nicer  touch  to*  the  stretclit  canvas  give. 
Or  teach  their  animated  rocks  to  live: 
*TiB  Britain's  care  tp  watch  o'er  Europe's  fate. 
And  hold  in  balance  each  contending  state> 
To  threaten  bold  presumptuous  kings  with  war. 
And  answer  her  afflicted  neighbour's  prayer. 
The  Dane  and  Swed**,  rous'd  up  by  fierce  alarms. 
Bless  the  wise  conduct  of  her  pioits  arms: 
Soon  as  her  fleets  appear,  their  terrours  cease. 
And  all  the  northern  world  lies  hush'd  in  peace. 
Th'  ambitious  Qaul  beholds  with  secret  dread 
Her  thunder  aim'd  at  his  .aspiring  head. 
And  fain  her  god-like  sons  would  disunite 
By  foreign  gold,  or  by  domestic  spite : 
But  strives  in  vain  to  conquer  or  divide. 
Whom  Nassau's  arms  defend  and  counsels  guide. 
Fij'd  with  the  name,  whi^h  1  so  oft  have  fjund 
The  distant  climes  and  different  tongues  resound, 
I  bridle-in  my  strngsciing  Muse  with  pain. 
That  longs  to  lanch  into  a  bolder  strain. 

But  1  »ve  already  troubled  you  too  long. 
Nor  dare  attempt  a  more  adventurous  song. 
My  humble  verse  demands  a  softer  theme, 
A  painted  meadow,  or  a  purling  stream; 
Unfit  for  heroes:  whom  immortal  iays, 
And  lines  like  Virgil's,  or  like  yours,  should  praise 


MILTOirS  STYLE  IMITATED, 

IN   A    TRANSITION   OF  A  STORIf    OUT    OF    TNK 
T0iai>  JSNEID. 

Lost  in  the  gloomy  horrour  of  the  night. 
We  struck  upon  the  coast  where  i£tna  lies, 
Horrid  and  waste,  its  entrails  fraught  with  fire. 
That  now  casts  out  dark  fbmes  and  pitchy  clouds. 
Vast  )ihowers  of  ashes  hovering  in  the  smoke ; 
Now  belches  nioken  stones  and  ruddy  flame 
Incenst,  or  tears  up  mountains  by  the  rooU, 
Or  flings  a  broken  ruck  aloflt  in  air. 
The  tK>tiom  works  with  smother'd  Are,  involv'd 
In  pestilential  vapours,  stench  and  smoke. 

*Tts  said,  that  thutider-Htruck  Enceladus 
Groveling    beneath   th*    incumbent    mountain's 

weight 
Lies  stretch'd  supine,  eternal  prey  of  flames; 
And  when  he  heaves  against  the  burning  load. 
Reluctant,  to  invert  his  broiling  limbs, 
A  sudden  earthquake  shoots  through  all  the  isle, 
And  Mtnm  thunders  dreadful  under  ground, 
Then  pours  out  smoke  in  vrreathii»g  curls  fonvo'v'd. 
And  shades  the  Sun's  bright  orb,  and  blocs  out  day. 

Here  in  the  shelter  of  the  woods  we  lodg'd, 
And  frighted  beardstrange  sounds  and  dismal  yelli, 
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Nor  flaw  from  whence  ih(>y  came;  for  all  the  night 
A  murky  storm  deep  louring:  o*er  our  heads 
Hung:  imminent,  that  with  impervi«m8  gloom 
Opposed  itself  to  Cjrnthia's  silver  ray, 
And  shaded  all  beneath.     But  now  the  Sun 
With  orient  beams  had  chas'd  the  dewy  night 
From  Earth  and  Heaven ;  all  nature  stood  disclos'd : 
When  luoking  on  the  neighbouring  woods  we  saw 
The  ghastly  visage  of  a  man  unknown, 
An  uncouth  feature,  meagre,  pale,  and  wild; 
Affliction's  foul  and  terrible  dismay 
Sat  in  his  looks^  his  face  impaired  and  worn 
With  marks  of  (amine,  speaking  sore  distress; 
His  locks  were  tangled,  and  his  shaggy  beard 
Matted  with  filth;  in  all  things  else  a  Greek. 

He  first  advanc'd  in  haste;  but  when  be  saw 
Trojans  and  Trojan  arms,  in  mid  career 
Stopt  short,  he  back  rccoiPd  as  one  surpris'd: 
But  soon  recovering  speed,  he  ran,  he  flew 
Precipitant,  and  thus  with  piteous  cries 
Our  ears  assaiVd:  **  By  Heaven's  eternal  fires, 
iy  every  god  that  sits  enthron'd  on  high. 
By  thin  gwKi  light,  relieve. a  wretch  forlorn, 
And  bear  me  hence  to  any  distant  shore, 
So  I  may  shun  this  savage  race  accurst. 
Tis  true  I  fought  among  the  Greeks  that  late 
With  sword  and  fire  o'ertum'd  Neptunian  Troy, 
And  laid  the  labour  of  the  gods  in  dust; 
For  lihich,  if  so  the  sad  offence  deserves, 
Plung'd  in  the  deep,  for  ever  let  me  lie 
Wbelm'd  under  seas ;  if  death  must  be  my  doom. 
Let  man  inflict  it,  and  I  die  well  pleasU" 

He  ended  here,  and  now  profuse  of  tears 
'  In  suppliant  mood  fell  prostrate  at  our  feet; 
We  bade  him  speak  from  whence,  and  what  he  was. 
And  how  by  stress  of  iurtime  sunk  thus  low; 
Aochises  too  with  friendly  aspect  miM 
Gave  him  his  hand,  sure  pledge  of  amity. 
When,  thus  encouraged,  he  bq^ao  his  tale. 

"  I'm  one,**  says  he,  *'  of  poor  descent,  my  name 
Is  Acbaemenides,  my  country  Greece, 
Ulysses'  sad  compeer,  who,  whilst  he  fled 
The  ragipg  Cyclops,  left  me  here  behind 
Diticonsolate,  iforlorn ;  within  the  cave 
He  left  me,  giant  Polypheme^s  dark  cave; 
A  dungeon  wide  and  horrible,  the  walls 
On  all  sides  furr*d  with  mouldy  damps,  and  hung 
With  clots  of  ropy  gore,  and  human  limbs. 
His  dire  repast:  himself  of  mighty  size, 
Qoarse  in  his  voice,  and  in  his  visage  grim. 
Intractable;  that  riots  on  the  flesh 
Of  mortal  men,  and  swills  the  vital  blood. 
Him  did  I  eee  snatch  up  with  horrid  grasp 
Two  spmwling  Greeks,  in  either  hand  a  man: 
I  saw  him  when  with  huge  tempestuous  siray 
He  dasht  and  broVe  them  on  the  gnindsil  edge; 
The  pavement  swam  in  blood,  the  walls  around 
Were  spatter'd  o*er  with  brains.  He  lapt  the  blood, 
And  chewM  the  tender  flesh  still  warm  with  life, 
That  sweird  and  heaVd  itself  amidst  his  teeth 
As  sensible  of  pain.    Not  less  mean  while 
Our  chief  incens'd,  and  studious  of  revenge. 
Plots  his  destruction,  which  he  thus  eflects: 
The  giant,  gorg*d  with  flesh,  and  wine,  and  blood. 
Lay  stretch t  at  lengtli  and  snoring  in  his  den, 
Belching  raw  gobbets  from  his  maw,  overcharged 
With  purple  wine  and  criiddled  gore  confus'd. 
We  gatlicr'd  round,  and  to  his  single  eye. 
The  single  eye  that  in  his  forehead  glar*d 
Uke  a  full  moon,  or  a. broad  bumish*d  shield. 


A  forky  staff  we  dextrously  apply'd. 
Which,  in  the  spacious  socket  turning  naulL 
Scoopt  out  the  big  round  jelly  from  its  orb.  ' 
But  let  me  not  thus  interpose  delays : 
Fly,  mortals,  fly  this  cunt  detested  raee: 
A  hundred  of  the  same  stupendous  size, 
A  hundred  Cyclops  live  amoog  the  hills^ 
Gipntic  brotherhood,  that  stalk  aloog 
With  horrid  strides  o'er  the  high  mountains'  top^ 
Enonnous  in  their  gait;  I  oft  have  heard 
TheiV  voice  and  tread ;  oft  seen  Uiem  as  they  past* 
Sculkiug  and  scouring  down,  half  deaJ  with  fear. 
Thrice  has  the  Moon  washM  all  her  orb  in  tight. 
Thrice  traveled  o*er  in  her  obscure  sojouin 
The  realms  of  night  inglorious,  since  Tve  liv'd 
Amidst  these  woods,  gleaning  from  thorns  and 

shrubs 
A  wretched  sustenance.'*    As  thus  he  spoke. 
We  saw  descending  from  a  neighbouring  hill 
Blind  Polypheme ;  by  weary  steps  and  dow 
The  groping  giant  with  a  trunk  of  pine 
Explor'd  his  way  c  around,  his  woolly  flocks 
Attended  grazing:  to  the  well-known  shore 
He  bent  his  course,  and  on  the  margin  stood, 
A  hideous  mom ter,  terrible,  defiirm'd  ; 
Full  in  the  midst  of  his  high  front  there  gap'd 
The  spairious  hollow  where  his  eye-hall  roil*d, 
A  ghastly  orifice;  he  rins'd  the  wound. 
And  wash'd  away  the  strings  and  clotted  bkMid 
That  cak  d  within^  then  stalking  through  the  deep 
He  fords  the  ocean ;  while  the  topmast  wave 
Scarce  reaches  up  his  middle  side:  we  stood 
Amaz'd,  be  sure ;  a  sudden  horrour  chill 
Ran  through  each  nerve,  and  thritrd  in  every  vein, 
Till,  using  all  the  force  of  winds  and  oars. 
We  sped  away ;  he  heard  us  in«o«r  course. 
And  with  his  outstretched  arms  around  him  pop^ 
But,  finding  nought  within  his  reach,  he  imis*d 
Such  hideous  sfaouta  that  all  the  ocean  shook. 
Ev'n  Italy,  though  many  a  league  remote. 
In  distant  echoes  answerM;  .Ctna  roar'd, 
Through  all  its  Inmost  winding  caverns  roar^ 

Housed  with  the  sound,  the  mighty  family 
Of  one-eyed  brothers  hasten  to  the  shore. 
And  gather  ixmnd  the  bellowing  Polypheme, 
A  dire  assembly :  we  with  eager  haste 
Work  every  one,  and  from  afrr  behold 
A  host  of  giants  covering  all  the  shore. 

So  stands  a  forest  tall  of  mountain  oaks  - 
Advanced  to  mighty  growth:  the  traveller 
Hears  from  the  humble  valley  where  he  rides 
The  hollow  murmurs  of  the  winds  that  Mow 
Amidst  the  boughs,  and  at  the  distance  sees 
The  shady  tops  of  trees  unnumbered  rise, 
A  stately  prospect,  waving  in  the  clouds. 
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Esse  aliqimm  in  terris  gentem  quae  snS  impeDsl, 
8UO  labore  ac  pericnlo,  bella  gerat  pro  libertate 
altorum.  Nee  hoc  finitimis,  aut  propinquse  vi- 
cinitaiis  bominibu!!,  aut  terris  continenti  junctis 
prajiitet.  Maria  tr^iciat:  ne  qood  toio  orbe 
terraram  inja^tum  impertum  sit,  iet  ubique  jus, 
fas,  lex,  potentissima  sint.    Liv.  Hist.  lib.  33. 

W^HIUB  crowds  of  princes  your  deserts  proclaim. 
Proud  in  their  number  to  enrol  your  name; 
While  emperors  to  you  commit  their  cause. 
And  Anna's  praises  crown  the  vast  applause; 
Accept,  great  leader,  what  the  Muse  recites, 
That  in  ambitious  verse  attempts  your  fights. 
Fir*d  and  transported  with  a  theme  so  new, 
Ten  thousand  wonders  opening  to  tny  view 
Shine  forth  at  once;  sieges  and  storms  appear. 
And  wars  and  conquests  fill  th'  important  year: 
Rivers  of  blood  I  see,  and  hills  of  slain. 
An  Iliad  rising  out  of  one  campaign.  • 

The  haughty  Oaul  beheld,  with  tqwering  pride. 
His  ancient  bounds  enkrg'd  on  every  side; 
Pyrene's  lofty  barriers  were  subdued. 
And  in  the  midst  of  bis  wide  empire  stood; 
Ausonia*8  states,  the  victor  to  restrain, 
Oppos'd  their  Alps  and  Apennines  in  vain, 
Ndr  found  themselves,  with  strength  of  rocks  im- 
Behind  their  everlasting  hills  secur'd ;        [mur*d, 
The  rising  Danube  its  long  race  began, 
And  half  its  course  through  the  new  conquests  ran; 
Amaz'd  and  anxious  for  her  sovereign's  fates, 
Germania  trembled  through  a  hundred  states; 
Great  Leopold  himself  was  seiz'd  with  fear; 
Jie  gaz'd  itround,  but  saw  no  succour  near; 
He  gaz*d,  and  half-abandon'd  to  despair 
His  hopes  on  Heav'n,  and  confidence  in  prayer. 

To  Britain's  queen  the  natiooff  turn  their  eyes, 
On  her  resolves  the  western  world  relies. 
Confiding  still,  amidst  its  dire  alarms. 
In  Anna's  councils,  and  in  ChurchiU*B  arms. 
Thrice  happy  Britain,  from  the  kingdoms  rent. 
To  sit  the  guardian  of  the  continent! 
That  sees  her  bravest  son  advanc'd  so  high, 
And  flourishing  so  near  her  prince's  eye ; 
Thy  favourites  grow  not  up  by  fortune's  sport. 
Or  from  the  crimes  or  follies  of  a  court; 
On  tbe  firm  basis  of  desert  they  rise, 
From  long-try'd  iaith,  and  friendship's  holy  tyes : 
Their  sovereign's  well-distinguish'd  smiles  they 

share. 
Her  ornaments  in  peace,  her  strength  In  war; 
Tbe  nation  thanks  them  with  a  public  voice; 
By  showers  of  blessings  Heaven  approves  their 

choice; 
Eavy  itself  is  dumb,  in  wonder  loat, 
And  (actions  strive  who  shall  applaud  them  most 

Soon  as  soft  v?mal  breezes  warm  the  sky, 
Britannia's  colours  in  the  zephyrs  fty ; 
Her  chief  already  has  his  march  begun. 
Crossing  the  provinces  himself  had  won, 
TiU  the  Moselle,  appearing  from  afar. 
Retards  the  progress  of  the  moving  war. 
Delightful  stream,  had  Nature  bid  her  fall 
In  distant  climes  far  from  the  perjur'd  Oaul; 
But  Aow  a  purchase  to  the  sword  she  lies. 
Her  harvests  for  uncertain  owners  rise. 
Each  vineyard  doubtful  of  its  master  grows, 
And  to  the  victor's  bowl  each  vintage  flows. 
The  discontented  shades  of  slaugfatei^  hoicts. 
That  wandered  on  her  banks,  her  heroes  ghosts. 


Hop'd,  when  they  saw  Britannia^i  arms' appear. 
The  vengeance  due  to  their  grCiit  deaths  was  near. 

Our  godlike  leader,  ere  the  stream  he  past. 
The  mighty  scheme  of  all  bis  labours  cast. 
Forming  the  wondrous  year  within  his  thought; 
His  bosom  glow'd  with  battles  yet  nnfought. 
The  long  laborious  march  he  first  surveys. 
And  joins  the  distant  Danube  to  the  Maese, 
Between  whose  floods  such  pathless  forests  grow. 
Such  mountains  rise,  so  many  rivers  flow : 
The  toil  looks  fovely  in  the  hero's  eyes. 
And  dan(^er  serves  but  to  enhance  the  prize. 

Big  with  the  fate  of  Europe,  he  rf^news 
His  dreadful  course,  and  tbe  proud  foe  pursues! 
Infected  by  the  burning  Scorpion's  heat. 
The  sultry  gales  roupd  his  cbaf 'd  temples  beat. 
Till  on  the  borders  of  the  Maine  he  finds 
Defensive  shadows,  and  refr^hing  winds. 
Our  British  youth,  with  in-^bom  ftvedom  bold. 
Unnumbered  scenes  of  servitude  behold. 
Nations  of  slaves,  with  tyranny  debas'd, 
(Their  Maker's  imag^  more  than  half  defac'd) 
Houriy  instructed,  as  they  urge  their  toil. 
To  prize  their  queen,  and  love  their  native  soil. 

Still  to  the  rising  Sun  they  take  their  way 
Through  clouds  of  dOst,  and  gain  upon  the  day. 
When  now  the  Neckar  on  its  friendly  coast 
Wth  cooling  streams  revives  the  fainting  host, 
That  cheerfully  his  labours  past  forgets. 
The  mid-night  watches,  and  the  noon-day  beats. 

O'er  prostrate  towns  and  palaces  they  pass 
(Now  cover'd  o'er  with  woods,  and  hid  in  grass). 
Breathing  revenge;  whilst  anger  and  disdain 
Fire  every  breast,  and  boil  in  every  vein: 
Here,  shattered  walls,  like  broken  rocks  (rom  far 
Rise  up  in  hideous  views,  the  guilt  of  war, 
Whilst  here  the  vine  o'er  hills  of  ruin  climbs. 
Industrious  to  conceal  great  Bourbon's  crimes. 

At  length  the  fame  of  England's  hero  drew 
Eugento  to  the  glorious  interview. 
Great  souls  by  instinct  to  each  other  turn. 
Demand  alliance,  and  in  friendship  bum; 
A  sudden  friendship,  while  with  stretch'd-out  rayv 
They  meet  each  other,  mingling  blaze  with  blaze. 
Polished  in  courts,  arid  harden'd  in  the  field, 
Renown*d  for  conquest,  and  in  cotmcil  skill'd. 
Their  courage  dwells  not  in  a  troubled  flood 
Of  mountain  spirits,  and  fermenting  blood; 
Lodged  in  the  soul,  with  virtue  over-rui'd, 
Inflam'd  by  reason,  and  by  reason  cooi*d» 
In  hours  of  peace  content  to  be  unknown, 
And  only  in  the  field  of  battle  shown: 
To  souls  like  these,  in  mutual  friendship  jora'd. 
Heaven  dares  intrust  the  cause  of  human-kind. 

Britannia's  graceful  sons  appear  in  arms. 
Her  harass'd  troops  the  hero's  presence  wanni, 
Whilst  the  high  hills  and  riven  all  around 
With  thundering  peals  of  British  shouts  resouiul: 
Doubling  theirspeed,  they  march  with  fresh  delight. 
Eager  for  glory,  and  require  the  fight 
So  the  stanch  hound  the  trembling  deer  pursues. 
And  smells  bis  footsteps  in  the  tainted  dews. 
The  tedious  track  unraveling  by  degrees: 
But  when  the  scent  comes  warm  in  every  breeze, 
Fir'd  at  the  near  approach  he  shoots  away 
On  his  full  stretch,  and  bears  upon  his  prey. 

The  march  concludes,  the  various realmsare  paft; 
Th'  immortal  Schellenberg  appears  at  last: 
Like  hills  th'  aspiring  ramparts  rise  on  high. 
Like  valleys  at  their  feet  the  tcenches  lie; 
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Batteries  on  batterieti  gruard  each  fatal  pain, 
Thrt'atcniog  destruction  i  rowF  of  hollow  brass. 
Tube  bt'hind  tube,  the  dreadful  entrance  keep. 
Whilst  in  their  wombsten  thousand  thunders  sleep: 
Gieat  Churchill  owns,  charm'd  with  the  glorious 

sight. 
His  march  o'ef'paid  by  such  a  promised  fight. 

The  westtrn  Sun  now  shot  a  feeble  ray, 
And  faintly  scatt'^rM  the  remains  of  day: 
Ev'iiiug  approach*d  ;  but  oh  what  host  of  fees 
Were  never  to  btihold  that  cvenio.ii  close ! 
Thickening  their  ranks,  and  wedg'd  in  firm  array, 
Tht;  r!ose-compacted  Biitons  win  theii*  way; 
In  vain  the  catinon  their  throngM  war  defac'd       ^ 
With  tracts  of  death,  and  laid  the  battle  waste ; 
Slill  pressing  forward  to  the  fight,  they  broke  ' 
Through  flames  of  sulphur,  and  a  night  of  smoke. 
Till  slau^hter*d  legions  filPd  the  trench  below, 
AnH  bore  tlieir  fierce  avengers  to  the  foe. 

High  on  the  works  the  minding  hosts  ejigage; 
The  battle,  kiadlt^  into  tenfold  rage, 
With  showers  of  bullets  and  with  storms  of  fire 
Burns  in  full  fury ;  heaps  on  heaps  expire, 
Nations  with  nations  raixM  confusedly  die. 
And  lost  in  one  promiscuous  carnage  li<*. 

How  many  genontus  Britons  meet  their  doom, 
l^ew  to  the  field,  anq  heroes  in  the  bloom ! 
Th*  illustrious  yuuths,  that  left  their  native  shor« 
To  march  wh'^re  Britons  m^ver  march*d  before, 
(O  fatal  love  of  fame  I  O  glorious  heat. 
Only  dcsti-uctive  to  the  brave  and  great!) 
After  such  toils  o\  rcome,  surh  dangers  past, 
StretchM  on  Bavarian  ramparts  breathe  their  last 
I*nt  hold,  my  Muse,mny  no  complaints  appear, 
Nor  blot  the  day  with  an  upgrateful  tear: 
\Vhile  Mariburough  lives,  Bntannia*8  stars  dis. 

I>ense 
A  friendly  light,  and  shine  in  innocence. 
Plunging  through  seas  of  blood  his  fiery  steed 
Where'er  his  friends  retire,  or  fees  swcecd;  * 
Thos"  he  st'pj.orts,  these  drives  to  sudden  flight. 
And  turns  the  various  fortune  of  the  flght. 

Forbear,  great  nian,  rcnown'd  in  arms,  forbear, 
To  brave  the  thickest  terrours  of  the  war, 
Nor  hazard  thus,  confus*d  in  crowds  of  foes, 
Britannia's  safety,  and  the  world's  repose ; 
Let  Aations  anxious  for  thy  life  abate 
This  scom  of  danger,  and  contempt  of  fate: 
Thou  liV'*t  not  for  thyself;  thy  queen  demands 
Conquest  and  peace  from  thy  victorious  hands; 
Kingdom's  and  empiics  in  thv  fortune  join, 
And  Europe's  desiiny  depends  on  thine. 

At  length  the  lung-disputed  pasi  they  f^ain. 
By  crowded  armies  foitify'd  in  vain; 
The  war  breaks  in,  the  fierce  Bavarians  yield. 
And  see  their  camp  with  British  leeiona  fiUM. 
So  Belgian  mounds  bear  on  their  shattered  sides 
The  sea's  whole  weight  increa>'d  with  swelling 
But  if  the  rushing  wave  a  passage  finds,     [tides  ; 
Enmg'd  by  Mateiy  moons,  and  warring  winds, 
The  trembling  peasant  stes  his  couptry  round 
Cover'd  with  tempests,  and  in  oceanjs  drown'd. 

The  fjBW  surviving  fbfs  disperst  in  flight, 
(Refuse  of  swords,  and  gleanings  of  a  fight) 
In  every  rustling  wind  the  victor  hear. 
And  Marlborough's  form  in  every  shadow  fear. 
Till  the  dark  cope  of  night  with  kind  embrace 
iefr'n  nds  the  rout,  and  covers  their  disgiuce. 

To  Donavert,  with  tinresisted  force, 
TJ*  B^f  vietoriouji  anpjr  bends  its  oounct 


The  growth  of  meadovs,  and  the  pride  of  Aeldt, 
Wliatever  spoils  Bavaria's  summer  yieidii 
(The  Danube's  great  iocrease),  BritaDnta  shares. 
The  fo6d  of  armies  and  support  of  war*: 
With  nuigazines  of  death,  destructive  balls. 
And  cannon  doom'd  to  batter  Landau's  walls^ 
The  victor  finds  each  hidden  cavern  stur'd. 
And  turns  their  fury  on  their  cudty  lord. 

Deluded  prince!  how  is  thy  ^nanuns  evoA, 
And  all  the  gaudy  dream  of  empire  lost. 
That  prcudiy  set  thee  on  a  iiancy'd  throne. 
And  made  imaginary  realais  thy  own ! 
Th}'  troops,  that  now  behind  the  Danabejotn, 
Shall  shortly  seek  for  aheiter  from  the  Rhine. 
Nor  fii  d  it  there!  Surrounded  with  alarms. 
Thou  hop'st  the  assistance  of  the  Gallic  anns; 
The  Gallic  arms  in  safety  shall  advance. 
And  crowd  thy  standards  withthepower  of  Franee 
While,  to  exalt  thy  doom,  th'  aspiring  Gaul 
Shares  thy  destruction,  and  adorns  thy  &1U 

'  Unbounded  courage  and  coropa^ision  join'di 
Tempering  each  other  in  the  victor's  mind. 
Alternately  proclaim  him  good  and  great. 
And  make  the  hero  and  the  man  complete. 
Long  did  he  strive  th*  obdurate  foe  to  gaia 
By  profier'd  ^race,  but  long  be  strove  in  vain  ; 
Till,  ur'd  at  length,  be  thinks  it  raiu  to  spare 
His  rising  wrath,  and  gives  a  loose  to  war. 
In  vengeance  rouii*d,  the  soldier  fills  bit  hand 
With  sword  and  fire,  and  ravages  the  land, 
A  thousand  villages  to  ashes  turns. 
In  crackling  flames  a  thousand  harvests  burns. 
To  the  thick  woods  the  wool'y  flocks  retreat. 
And  mixt  witli  bellowing  heitls  confu^'dly  bleat; 
Their  trembling  Xovds  the  common  shade  paruke^ 
And  cries  of  infants  sound  in  every  brake : 
The  listening  soldier  fixt  in  sorrow  stands, 
Lo'h  to  obey  his  lea<lcr'> just  commands; 
The  leader  grieves,  by  g<'iierous  pity  sway'd, 
fo  s<  e  hisjuiit  commands  so  wi^ll  obey*d. 

But  now  the  trumpet  terrible  from  Hr 
In  shriller  clangors  animates  the  war; 
Confederate  drums  iu  fulUr  concert  beat. 
And  echoing  hills  the  kmd  alarm  repeat: 
<>allia*s  proud  standards,  to  Bavaria's  joLaM, 
Unfurl  their  gilded  lilies  in  the  wind; 
The  daring. prince  his  bla&tcd  hopes  renews. 
And,  while  tlic  thick  embattled  host  he  views 
Stretcht  out  in  deep  sfrray,  and  dit^adful  length. 
His  heart  dilates,  and  gloiies  in  his  strength. 

The  fatal  day  its  mighty  conrse  began. 
That  the  griev'd  world  had  long  desir'd  in  vain; 
States  that  their  new  captivity  bemoa n*d. 
Armies  of  martyrs  that  in  exile  ^roait'd, 
Si^hs  from  the  deptii  of  gloomy  dungeons  heard, 
And  prayers  in  bitterness  of  soul  prefenTd, 
pAmjpe's  loud  cries,  that  Providence  assail'd. 
And  Anna's  ardent  vows  at  length  prevaiiM; 
The  day  was  come  when  Heaven  designed  to  she* 
His  care  and  conduct  of  the  world  bekiw. 

Behold  in  aw  fill  march  and  dread  anay 
The  iong-exteiided  squadrous  shape  their  way-! 
Death,  in  approaching  terrible,  imparts 
An  anxious  horrour  to  the  bravest  hearts ; 
Yet  do  their  beating  breasts  demand  the  strifep 
And  thirst  of  glory  quells  the  love  of  lile. 
No  vulnur  fears  can  British  minds  bontrol: 
Heat  of  revenge,  and  noble  pride  of  soul, 
O'erlook  the  foe,  aclvantag'd  by  his  pott, 
X^isseB  his  numberst  and  contract  his  hoft^ 
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Thaa^h  fem  «nd  floods  possest  tho  middle  space. 
That  unprovok*dthey  would  have  feai*d  to  pass ; 
Nor  fieas  nor  floodit  caikStop  Britannia'^  bands. 
When  her  proud  foe  raog'd  on  their  borders  stands. 

But  O,  my  Muse,  what  numbers  wilt  thou  find 
To  sing  titg  fiitfou^  t^oop^  in  battle  Jolo*d  I 
Methinks  I  hear  the  drums  tuinaltuuus  sound 
The  victors*  shouts  and  dying  groans  confound, 
The  dreiWM  kmrftt  of  c«nuon  rend  iUe  skifs, 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  bttt^e  rise.        [provM, 
* Twas  then  yreat  Marlborough's  mighty  ikml  was 
That,  in  the  shoek  of  charging  hoistjt  nmnov^d, 
A  midst  confusion^  horroar,  mHl  despair, 
ExaminM  all  the  dfeitdfill  ^hM^  of  war: 
In  pfuiceful  thought  the  fleW  of  death  «nrvey*d. 
To  fainting  squadrons  «w>rtt  the  timely  aid, 
Inspir'd  repulaid  bittalion^  to  eng.ige. 
And  taught  the  dotibtful  battle  where  to  nigc. 
So  when  nn  aogel  by  ditlne  f^mmsnd 
With  rising  tempestn  shakes  a  guiKy  laud, 
Such  as  of  late  oVr  pa!e  Britannia  past, 
Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  fm-ious  Mart; 
And,  pleas'd  tV  Almi^^ty's  orders  to  petforro, 
Rides  in  tho  whirlwind^  aHddireets  t*e  storm. 

But  see  the  haughty  household-  troops  advance ! 
The  dread  of  Ruropc,  and  the  pride  of  Fiance. 
The  war's  whole  art  each  private  soldier  knows. 
And  with  a  general's  love  of  conquest  glows; 
Proudly  be  marche<$  on,  and  void  of  fear 
Laughs  at  the  shaking  of  the  British  spear : 
Vain  insoK^ee  !  wKh  native  firpedom  brave, 
The  meanest  Briton  scorns  the  highest  slave: 
Contempt  and  fury  fire  their  souls  by  turns, 
Each  nation's  glory  in  each  warrior  burns; 
Each  fights,  as  in  his  arm  tb'  important  day 
And  ail  the  fate  of  his  great  monarch  layi 
A  thousand  glorious  actions,  that  migltt  claim 
Triumphant  laiirelc,  and  immortal  fame,  . 
Confus'd  in  crowds  of  glurions  actions  lie, 
And  troops  of  heroes  nndt^tiitguish'ddie. 
O  Dormer,  how  ean  I  behold  thy  fate^ 
And  not  the  wonders  of  thy  youib  relate! 
Ilow  can  1  see  the  gay,  the  brave,  the  young. 
Fall  in  the  cloud  ot  war,aii4iio  unsung ! 
la  joys  of  conquest  he  resigns  his  breath. 
And,  fiird  with  England's  ^lory^smiUs  in  death. 

The  rout  begins,  the  Gallic  squadrons  ron, 
Compelrd  in  crowds  to  meet  the  late  they  shun ; 
TboQsaa  !s  of  fiery  steeds  with  wounds  ttaiisfix'd. 
Floating  in  gore,  with  their  d«;ad  mastets  mixt, 
'Midstbeapsof  spears  and  standardsdrivpnaronnd, 
Lie  in  the  Danube's  bk>ody  whirlpools  drownM. 
Troops  of  bold  ycniths,  born  on  thedistjint  Soine, 
Or  sounding  borders  of  the  rapifl  Rh6n«, 
Or  where  the  Seine  her  flowery  field?*  divides. 
Or  wher*  the  Loire  thnragh  winding  vineyards 
III  heaps  the  rtdling  billows  sweep  away,  f  j^lidcs, 
And  into  Scythian  seas  their  bloated  corps  convt-y. 
,  From  Blenheim's  towers  the  Gaul,  with  w.ld  af- 
Beholds  the  various  havoc  of  the  fi^fht;       [fright, 
His  waviog  baimers,  that  so  oft  had  stood 
Planted  in  fields  of  death,  and  streanw  of  blood, 
So  wont  the  guarded  enemy  to  rpach. 
And  rise  triompbant  ilr  the  fatal  breach^ 
Or  pierce  the  broken  ioe*s  remotest  Uncs, 
The  bardy  veteran  with  tears  resigns. 

Unfortunate  Tallard!  Oh,  who  can  name 
The  pangs  of  rage,  of  sorrow,  and  of  shame, 
Tbatwhh  milt  tumult  m  thy  bosom  swell'd, 
Wkep  fir»t  thou  saw'ft  thy  boYCst  troops  jtpell'd, 


Thine  only  son  pi«rc*d  with  a  deadly  wonnd, 
ChokM  ittt  bis  blood,  and  gasping  on  the  gfomidf 
Thyself  in  bimdage  by  the  victor  k^pt! 
The  chief,  the  father,  and  the  raptivey  wej^t. 
An  English  Mnse  is  tonch'd  with  gi'nerous  wo^- 
And  in  th' unhappy  roan  forgets  the  foe! 
Greatly  distrest  !  thy  loud  coinjdaints  Ibrbear, 
Blame  iiot  the  ttirns  of  fatb,  iitid  Chanel  of  war; 
Give  thy  brave  Ibes  their  doe,  ftor  bnwtrf  to  owa 
The  fatal  field  by  such  great  leaders  wo*», 
Tiie  fi.  Id  whence  laiu'd  Ru?enio  bore  away 
Only  ibe  stCxirjrl  h^inOnrs  of  the  day. 

With  floods  of  gore,  that  from' the  vanqtiish'd 
fell. 
The  mirshes  stngnate,  and  the  rivers  swell.    ■ 
Mountains  of  slain  lie  b^tap'd  upon  the  grOuhd, 
Or  'midst  the  roariugs  of  the  D  tnube  drown'd;  • 
Whole  captive  hosts  the  conqueror  detains 
111  painful  bondage,  and  ingloriiAis  chains; 
Rv'n  those  who  'scape  the  fetters  and  the  8#ord, 
Nor  seek  tht  fortmies  ofti  happier  lo*d. 
Their  raging  khig  dishonours,  to  compleCe 
Marlborough's  great  work,  and  finish  thedirfeaf. 

F^om  Memm>aghen*s  high  domes,  and  Augs* 
burg's  wails. 
The  distant  battle  drivei  th*  insuking  QaulS; 
Freed  by  the  terrour  of  th©  victor's  aaiAe 
The  rescued  states  bis  great  protection  claim; 
Whilst  Ulme  th**approaeh  of  her  deliverer  waits. 
And  longs  to  open  her  obsequions  gates. 

Tlie  hero's  breast  still  swells  with  great  designs. 
In  every  thou^^ht  the  towering  genms  Chines : 
If  to  the  ft)e  Ws  dreadful  course  h*  bends, 
O'er  the  wide  cowt'mcnt  his  march  eKt^nds  ; 
If  sieges  iu  his  labonring  thoughts  are  f6rmd. 
Camps  are  asspnlted,  and  an  array  storm'd  j 
If  to  the  fight  his  active  son!  is  bent^ 
The  fate  of  Europe  torns  on  its  ev*nt. 
What  diitimt  Isrnd,  what  region,  cqjj  afford 
An  action  worthy  his  victorious  swoni  ? 
Where  will  he  next  the  flying  Oaol  def'^«t. 
To  make  the  series  of  his  toils  complete  > 

Where  the  swoln  Rhine  rnshirtsf  with  all  its  forcf 
Divides  the  hostile  nations  in  its  coarse, 
WhJe  each  contracts  iu  bonnds,  or  witlcr  growl, 
Enlarged  or  straitcn'd  as  tho  river  flows. 
On  Gallia's  side  a  mighty  bulwark  staD<T5, 
That  all  the  wkltwextended  plain  commands; 
Twice,  since  the  war  was  kiudl  d,  ba*  rt  try'd 
The  victor's  rage,  and  twiee  has  changed  its  siilej 
As  oft  whole  armies,  with  the  prize  oVijoT'^, 
Have  the  long  summer  on  its  walls  employ "d. 
Hither  our  mighty  chief  bis  arms  dirtrts, 
Hei.cc  futuie  triumphs  from  the  war  exr>oet«; 
And  though  tlie  dog  star  had  its  cou.se  begim, 
Cairips  his  arms  still  neyrrrr  to  the  Sun: 
Fixt  OH  tlie  glorious  ai-tion,  he  forgets 
The  clian>;C  olserworti*,  and  ineri  asc  M  b^'ats; 
No  toils  are  painful  that  can  danger  sJiow, 
No  climes  unluvi  ly,  that  eonfain  a  foe. 

The  roving  Gaul,  to  h  s  own  bounds'  restroin'd, 
I.earn8  to  im^amp  within  his  naftive  Itfnd, 
But  soim  as  the  victoriMi'*  host  he  !<pH»s, 
From  hill  to  hill,  from  stream  to  streii«i  h*  flics  i 
Such  dire  impres-dons  m  his  heart  rr^nain  rp'ouv: 
Of  Mailborooth's  sword,  and    Hochst^'a  fataj 
In  vain  Britanina's  mighty  chief  bcfets 
Their  shady  coverts,  and  obscure  retreats; 
They  fly  the  conqueror's  approaching  fthi»«. 
That  b«us  tb#  force  Pf  afmioft  In  his  name, 
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Aufitria's  yonng^  monarch,  whoie  imperial  sway 
Soeptrttband  thrones  are  destined  to  obey, 
Whosegtested  ancestry  so  high  extends 
3??ftiMN  P*g»n  gods  his  lineage  end^ 
GQSjfSrYrom  afar,  in  gratitude  to  own 
The  great  supporter  of  his  father's  throne ;     / 
What  tides  of  glory  to  his  bosom  ran, 
Clasp'd  in  Ui'  embraces  of  the  godlike  man ! 
HoHT  were  his  eyes  with  pleasing  wonder  fixt 
To  see  such  6re  with  so  much  sweetness  mixt. 
Such  easy  greatness,  such  a  graceful  port. 
So  turnM  and  finished  for  the  camp  or  court ! 

Achilles  thus  was  form'd  with  every  grace. 
And  Nirfcus  shone  but  in  the  second  pbce; 
Thus  the  great  father  of  almighty  Rome 
(Divinely  flusbt  with  an  immortal  bloom, 
That  Cytherea*s  fragrant  breath  bestowM) 
In  all  the  chatins  of  bis  bright  mother  glow*d. 

The  poya)  youth  by  Marlborough's  presence 
chaim'd. 
Taught  by  his  counsels,  by  his  actions  warm'd. 
On  Landau  with  redoubled  fury  falls, 
Discharges  all  the  thunder  on  iu  walls, 
Oer  mines   and  caves  of  death  provokes  the 

fight. 
And  learns  to  conquer  in  the  hero's  sght. 

The  British  chief,  for  mighty  toils  renownM, 
Tncreas  d  in  titles,  and  with  conquesU  cruwn'd. 
To  Belgian  coasts  his  tedious  march  renews. 
And  the  long  windings  of  the  Rhine  pursues, 
Clearmg  its  borders  from  usurping  foes. 
And  blest  by  rescued  nations  as  he  goes. 

*  ?S_^*^*"  "**  ^^^>  '^^^  ^^^  '^^  <1«"*  alarms: 
And  Traerbach  feels  the  terrour  of  bjs  arms : 
Seated  on  rocks  her  praud  foundations  shake, 
While  Marlborough  presses  to  the  bold  atUrk. 
Plants  all  his  batteries,  bids  his  cannon  roar. 
And  shows  bow  Landau  might  have  fall'n  before, 
^jar^d  at  his  near  approach,  great  Louis  fears 
vengeance  reserved  for  his  declining  years, 
Forgets  his  thirst  of  universal  sway, 
And  scarce  can  teach  his  subjects  to  obey; 
His  arms  he  finds  on  vain  atteippts  employed, 
Th  ambitious  projects  for  his  race  destroyed, 
The  works  of  ages  sunk  in  one  campaign, 
And  lives  of  millionsrsacrific'd  in  vain. 

Such  are  th»  effects  of  Anna's  royal  cares; 
By  her.  Britennia,  great  in  foueign  wars, 
Ranps  through  nations,  wheresoever  di^oin*d. 
Without  the  wonted  aid  of  sea  and  wind. 
By  her  th'  unfettered  Ister's  states  are  free. 
And  taste  the  sweets  of  English  liberty: 
But  who  can  tell  thojoys  of  those  that  lie 
I^neath  the  ronsUnt  influence  of  her  eye! 
T-b '*u '°  *^*^"*'**  showers  her  bounties  fall 
Xike  Heaven's  indulgence,  and  descend  on  all, 
Secure  the  happy,  succour  the  distKst, 
3f  ake  every  subject  glad,  and  a  whole  people  b  est. 

Thus  would  I  fain  Britannia's  wars  rehearse. 
In  the  smooth  records  of  a  faithful  verse; 
That,  if  such  numbers  can  o'er  time  prevail. 
May  tell  posterity  the  wondrous  talc. 
When  actions,  unadorn'd,  are  faint  and  weak, 
Cities  and  countries  must  be  taught  to  speak* 
Gods  may  descend  in  factions  from  the  skies,' 
And  rivers  from  their  oozy  beds  arise; 
Fiction  may  deck  the  truth  with  spurious  rays. 
And  round  the  hero  cast  a  borrowed  bluze. 
Marlboron^h's  exploiu  appear  divinely  bright. 
And  prpjidly  shine  in  their  own  native  light; 


Rais'd  of  themselves,  their 

bon&t, 
And  those  who  paint  them  truest  praiae  them 


they 


COWUSrS  EPITAPH  OS  UIM8BIF. 

TRAMSLATEO  BY  MB.  aDOISOM. 

From  life's  superfluous  cai«s  enlaiig'd. 

His  debt  of  human  toil  diacharg'd. 

Here  Cowley  lies!  beneath  this  shed. 

To  eveiy  worldly  interest  dead; 

With  decent  poverty  content. 

His  hours  of  ease  not  idly  spent; 

To  fortune's  goods  a  foe  profest. 

And  hating  wealth  by  all  carest. 

'Tis  true  be*s  dead;  for  oh!  how  araall 

A  spot  of  earth  is  now  his  all : 

Oh !  wish  that  earth  may  lightly  lay. 

And  every  care  be  far  away; 

Bring  flowers;  the  short4iv'd  roses  brinf , 

1*0  life  deceased,  fit  oflering: 

And  sweets  around  the  poet  strow. 

Whilst  yet  wiUi  life  his  ashes  glow. 


POEMATA. 


INAUGURATIO  REGI9  GUUELMlS   16S9. 
TtiffTHt, 

Hic  inter  corjrlos,  umbroaa  cacnmina,  deosac, 
Nos  cantare  pares  quoniam  convenimus  ambo, 
Dicamus  laudes  heroum  (ut,  Mopse,  soiemas) 
Tempora  transibunt  sic  leta  canentibus,  &  nunc 
Die  ajre,  quos  nostro  celebrari  carmine  sumes. 

Mopstu.    Tityre,  nunc  reddantur  eis  pia  munera 
laudum, 
Otia  quiylederint  nobis  placidamque  qaietem; 
Scilicet  illirum  resonent  encomia  sylvse. 
Qui  dignabantur  rcgni  fulcire  ruinas.       (cicota; 

T.    Tanta  baud  conveniunt  bumUi  tenaiqae 
Sed  quoniam  in  magnis,  dicunt,  voluifse  sat  esse; 
Ipse  tuas,  Qulieime,  canam  laudesque  Maris?; 
Nam,  quos  junxit  amor,  nemo  sqjungere  debet. 

M,    Tunc  mihi  Phoebe  fave,  Mussque  fiiviete 
cancnti, 
Ne  culpa  ingenii  illorom  minuautnr  honores. 

T,    Ast  ego  nee  Phtsbum  euro,  PhqebivesoroPFS, 
Carmina  nainque  mihi  cedit  nunc  lemma  canenti. 

AT.  3int  licet  illustri  proavorum  steromate  clari. 
Sunt  magis  ornati  propriis  virtutibus  ambo, 

T.  Si  rex  est  regit  immanes  qui  pectoris  ostns; 
Turn  qnot  regnatenet Gulielmus !  quotque Maria ! 

M,  Inolytus  hic  Mavors,  sapiens  hsee  altera 
Pallas, 
Vulnerat  ille  annts,  forma  sed  vnlnerat  ilia. 

T.  Suando  vias  Pelagi  tentilrnnt,  molesuperboD 
Sustttlit  |id  nubes  mare  se,  fastuque  tomebat. 

Af.  Suando  tellurem  tetigerunt,  Arcades  omoes 
Pani  deo  Arcadix  ienerum  mactavimui  agnnas. 

T,   Tunc  iterum   totus   resonat   modulamine 
campus, 
Miftcent  pastores  iterum  nymphsDqoe  choreas. 

M.  Lxtus  gramineis  lusit  tunc  agnns  in  agris, 
Floribus  atque  novis  bcedi  ii^stluere  petolci. 

T.  2uantus  erat  victor  Guliehnus,  quando  po* 
Vicit  coixla,  hostes  vicit,  vicitqoe  seipsum !    [pdii 

'  These  verses  occasioned  Mr.  Addison's  being 
fleeted  into  Magdalen  CoUege. . 
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AT.  Participat  fipoasi  viiintem  &  regoa  Maria, 
Digna  tribas  regnis,  et  tanto  digfua.  marito. 

T.  Primus  hie  imperio,  nulli  est  virtute  aecondos. 
Sic  sol,  quam  Stella,  m^ori  luce  refiilget. 

AT  Sed  qualis  Stellas  micat  inter  luna  minores, 
Talis,  cum  cincta  est  sociis,  r^ina  videtur.   [mar, 

7*.  At  que  noa  illis  nunc,  Titjrre,  digna  prece- 
JLudere  qui  pecori,  pecorisque  dedere  magistns  ? 

M.  JEtemam  inveniam,  quam  donavere,  quie- 

T,  Et  sero  ccelos  exoraet  sidus  utrumque !  [tem! 
JoflJBPHVt  Addisom,  CommeDsalis  e  ColL  Reg, 


CN^  THE  RETURN  OF  KING  WILUAM 
FROM  IRELAND,* 

ATTBR  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BOY  HE  '. 

Cum  Domini  impatiens  excussit  lema  catenas, 
Tota  raens  in  Martem,'inte8tinosque  labores, 
Integri  quicunque  graves  videre  tumultus 
(Constttit  heu !  tanti  rirtus)  in  vincnla  mitsi| 
Exosam  luctnque  trahunt  et  carcfere  vitam. 
Lat^  agri  dam  is  horrescunt,  aspera  rura 
Luxuriant  segete  sptnarum,  autumnus  lemae 
Nuilus  adest,  cultorqoe  deest  quaprentibus  arvis. 
Passim  turba  dolis  instat  peregrina  secundis, 
Natinunqoe  premit  lasciva  potentia  plebem; 
In  lacryraas  gens  omnis  abit,  manifestat  ubique 
Communes  lactus,  imltuqae  laborat  in  uno. 

Praeoeps  in  tardas  sic  crevit  Hibemia  poenas, 
Et  sic  yentune  maturuit  ilia  rulnse : 
Facta  esset  tantanequaquam  dndice  digna. 
Si  minor  horrendas  Gulielmi  fVnser&t  ires. 

Anglia  in  ignavam  dudum  resoluta  quietem, 
Imperils  rediviva  tois,  Nassove>  vetemum 
F.xcotit,  et  longum  sopitos  suscitat  ignes. 
Te  duce  qnas  fecit  strages !  que  pradia  movit ! 
Dimi  fervet  caedes,  et  campo  sanguis  inundatt 
AssidoaD  sodant  peragendo  pensa  sorores, 
Et  stipata  gemit  sub  pondere  cymba  Charontis. 
Terga  premeus  Ciesar  fugientia  corripit  hostes 
Vindex,  atqne  trahit  partem  sua  quamque  ruina: 
Pluosbea  tempestas  banc  ohruit,  eminus  ilia 
Glande  cadit,  frustraque  evitat  missile  ferrum. 
Altera  dam  pcmas  differt  fugiendo  sequaces, 
Infidc  se»e  credit  moritura  paludi. 
His  gradibus  loiigo  se  solrit  Hibemia  luctu, 
Imperinro  expalti  tandem  indignata  tyranni 
Nobtliora  petit  vincla,  optatasque  catenas 
Induit,  atque  jugo  Galielmi  omata  superbit. 

Gens  nimlom  dilecta  Deo !  nimiumqae  Britanni 
Felices!  hec  si  exundantia  gaudia  nuilus 
Frasnasset  dolor,  et  dacis  *  hand  ignobile  fatum 
I^atitiie  nimios  non  castigaTerat  sstos. 
Hie  triumpbato  toti«  g  secnra^  ab  hoste, 
Ksnlibos  DIs  ille,  ille  aris  fidus  avjtis 
Ah!  tandem  occubuit  pietate  insignia  et  armis. 
Hei  mihi!  quale jaces  venerandS  mole  cadaver! 
Soalis  bonor  vnHQs!  et  frontis  Iteta  s^nectus ! 
Hen  pietas!  beu  prisca  fides!  et  bellica  virtus 
fiuando  habitura  parem ! 
Musa,  tamen  tooeas  intempestita  dolores, 
I  Melpoaicne,  taceas;  non  hoc  sine  munine  Divftm 

'  From  the  Academia  Oxonienais  Gratulatio  pro 
etoptato  aerentssimi  Regis  Gulielmi  ex  Uibenua 
reditu.  Oxonic,  ^  Tbeatro  Sbeldoniano,  Auno 
Bom.  1690. 

«  The  great  duke  of  Schomberg,  whose  death 
has  beeo  lamented  by  many  of  our  poets. 


Evenisse  puto:  Senis  aspera  ftta  trittmpM 
Pamam  aux^re  tui,  victor  Gulielme,  nee  ulla 
JEmula  diviKM  virtus  partitur  honores.        [tram 

1,  decus,  i,  nostrum!  aguoscat  fera  Gallia  dex- 
Victricem,  etquos  te  vidit  prima  arma  gerentem* 
Sentiat  expletas  maturo  in  corpore  vires. 
Sid  caveas,dum  te  in  bellum  rapit  impetus  ardeiii» 
O  caveas,  nimio  ne  marte  impulsus  in  bostes 
Irrueres,  latamque  dareut  tria  regua  ruinaok 

lasano  tanUem  parce  indulgere  labori, 
Parce,  Jacobe,  ultra  Lodbici  innitier  armis. 
Discerptos  fmstra  nunc  luges  frontis  honores  ; 
Sera  sibi  veniunt  tandem  suspiriaf  serd 
Nunc  quererisy  quanquam,  nisi  mens  tibi  Uevm 
£t  nisi  credideras  fallaci  uxorius  aiti,       [fuisset. 
Jam  laetus  poteras  placid  is  dare  jura  Britannia, 
Et  rexisse  gregem,  fato  meliore,  patemum; 
Sed  nunc  Parce  obsUnt,  et  non  revocabilis  ordo. 
Jos.  AuDisoN,  e  ColL  MagL 


HOmRATISRIMO  VIRO 
CAROLO  MONTAGUE,  ARMIGERO, 

8CACCARI1    CANCELLARIO,    JBRARH     PRSFBCTO, 
REOI  A  tBCBETlORIBUS  OOMtlLllS,  &C 

Cdm  tanta  auribus  tuis  obstrepat  vatum  nequissi- 
morum  turba,  nihil  est  cur  queraris  aliquid  inn- 
sitatum  tibi  contigisse,  ubi  praeclaram  hoc  argu- 
mentum  meis  etiam  numeris  violatum  conspex- 
ens.  Quantum  virtute  bellica  prsestant  Britanni* 
recens  ex  rebus  geatis  testatur  gloria;  quam  vero 
in  humanioribus  pacis  studiis  non  eiiiineamus, 
indicio  sunt  quos  nupcr  in  lucem  emisimus  versi* 
culi.  duod  si  Congrevios  ille  tuus  divino,  quo 
solet,  furore  correptus  materiam  banc  uon  exor- 
nasset,  vix  tanti  esset  ipse  pax,  ut  ilia  letaremor 
tot  perditissimis  poetis  tam  misere  decantata. 
At,  dum  alios  insector,  raei  ipsius  oblitus  ftiisse 
videor,  qui  baud  minores  forsan  ex  Latinis  tibi 
moleiAias  allaturus  sum,  quam  quas  illi  ex  vema- 
cnlis  suis  carminibus  attulerunt ;  ni&i  quod  inter 
ipsos  cruciatus  leninientum  aliquod  dolori  tribuat 
tormenti  varietas.  Nee  quidem  unquam  adduci 
po8«em,  at  po^ma  patrio  sermoiie  conschptum 
oculis  tuis  subjictrem,  qui  ab  i^tis  coaatibus  C£te« 
ros  omnes  scribendo  non  minus  deterres,  quam 
fiivendo  excitavens. 

Humanitati$  tue 
Magd.  Coll.  cultor  devotissimus, 

Oxou.  1697.  JoSEPHUS  Aooisov* 


PAX  GULIELMI  AVSPfCIIS  EUROPJR 
REDDITA,  1697- 

PoSTQUAM  ingeos  clamor^ue  virdm,  sterpitusque 

tubamm, 
Atque  omnis  belli  cecidit  fragor;  aspice  Cssar, 
■Sue  tibi  solicid,  turba  importuna,  poete 
Munera  deducunt:  generuse  a  pectore  flamme, 
Diraiquc  armorum  effigies,  «imulachraque  bcUi 
Tristia  difliigiant:  O  tandem  absiste  triumpbis 
ExplrtuSfpenitusquc  animo  totuui  mcute  Martem. 

Non  ultra  ante  ociilos  liumeruso  uiilite  campi 
Miscentur,  solito  ncc  fervent  arva  tumultu; 
Stat  cin'um  alter  quies,  cur\oque  innixus  aratro 
Desertas  fossas,  et  custra  minantia  castris 
Rusticus  invertit^  tacita  formidine  lustrant 
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Horrorem^Tie  1oci,et  fulie^tdt  »trafibiifi  ai^ros. 
Janiqae  super  ▼altum  et  mu.iimiiia  lotiiraVii^seit 
fixpectata  s«>jres,  jatii  pFopuffnaeuIa  rideot 
Vere  noVo  J  insue'ids  minibitiir  ibcoIh  culvhOt, 
Xoxnt-if  mc|ue  ROli,et  tUfgentonifisfcn«ruine  ffH<»sett]. 

Astpicis  ift  toto  excitus  vbrtit  adveiia  iDUhdO 
BsHorBfti  f  nir1*eli8  sec1<im,  et  cntifnsa  raidls 
Oppida,  et  cvei^of  fltiniiiiaiitfii  tttrbinc  tfiorot! 
tJt  trepido»  i^fum  Annates,  tritrtemque  Ubdnim 
Inquirit  scn>m»atti>tiitis  ut  spt^ctat  ocellis 
Seoiirutas  tufri^s,  et  atthuc  poilntu  crticre    • 
Flumfba^  fama^tjpqtie  Oi-motKii  ▼otm^re  campus! 

Hie,  iibi  f«{f xa  jaopnt  rirsperso  iftfecta  Cfcfebro, 
Atquc  lntcrr«pt?s  lifstct^nt  dU  otlia  mur's, 
VexiJinrn  intrep»dtis'  fluft,  c<»i  tetnpora  Hudilm 
Bi'denses  pnlinae,  peregiiuaque  lamtis  obutnbrat. 
IJle  ructiB  ariem  in  mpiiiatn,  qua  ferira  ^rando 
Spar^  fuerit  cir<*ticn,et  pluntbi  dcn<i3!*inius  ifnber, 
SulphMieam  nocr«>m,  tetrasque  bituniine  nubes 
Inj^i'ditur,  crebsoque  rubenJem  ful«rure  fumum. 
Utvario  anfVactu,  et  disirrtisiindique  saxis 
Moenia  di«(:«>dunt,  scopalisqite  iiitmaiie  iriinaDtur 
Bc'super  horrificis,  &  fbrmtdabi>«  pendent! 

Hie  pesUm  occuitain,  &  foecundas   sulphure 
mo'et 
Cernete  erat*  mapno  qiias  inter  moto  tmnultu 
Pi'OBlia  fervebant;  subito  cum  claustra  frngore 
HorreHdoo)  disrupta  tonant,  sciniustaque  membra, 
Funiant"9que  artus,  laniataque  corpoia  Irthum  ~ 
Corrlpit  Infotme,  et  rotat  ater  in  aethcre  turbo. 

Sic,  postquam  £na  ladi  dejecit  fulmine  ("ratrcs 
C(fili(!bi^i  pater,  et  vetnit  contemnere  divos: 
I^i^ulsaiQ  terfs  faciem,  inprntL'sque  ruirias 
Mortales  stupnere;  altuiti  bine  mirantur  abesse 
I^^Uoni  invertique  imis  radicibus  Os*r.m: 
Hie  flurium  moles  inter  confuwiqne  i^rjxa 
Reptarc,  atqnc  aliis  disc^ntem  currrM-e  ripJs. 
8tant  dubii,  H  notos  montesi  umbrasqtjf'  nquiront, 
firrore  ambignO  flusi,  et  novitate  locorum. 

NfJm|>e  hie  Auriaci  nupof  vetilla  secntiB 
Confluxcre  acirs,  hie,  aspera  corda,  Bntanni, 
Germanusque  ferox,  et  juncto  foedere  Kcl^aj 
fluique  truri  Borea»,  ct-cctlo  damuatus  in'^iuo 
Vitam  apt  in  tcnebris;  etqui  dudum  ore  perusto 
PecoUr  adii.oH  prodit restlj'ia  Phabi: 
Undique  conveniunt,  totum  conscripta  per  orbcni 
Agmina,  Nassovique  latus  soOinlibus  armis  [rent, 
Circaftifnsa  tepjtint,  freoVitusquo  et  munmira  mis- 
Tam  vario  disjuncta  situ,  tot  diss^na  lin^nis. 

Te  tamen  e  mediis,  durior ',  foftlKsiiuc,  turmis 
Exere.    Tu  vitam  (ni  quid  mca  caimiua  po^iiunt) 
Accipies,  populique  encomia  sei-a  iutufi, 
Suem  varias  edoctura  artes,  8tudiis«|U^IV]incrvaE; 
Omni  bus  ornatum,  Marti  Khedyeinn  fureiiti 
Crtid rdit  iiivita,  et  taoto  se  jactat  ,alamm>.  [tpsttm 
Hunc  nempe  ardorem,  atqiie  immenso*;  pectoris 
Non  jubar  Arctoiim,  aut  nostri  penuria  cccli, 
dfjA  ptaga>orridior,  qda  sol  inteutrus  omnes 
Effundit  radios,  totique  obnoxia  Phcebo 
India  progenuit,  tenerisque  incoxit  ab  annts 
Virtutim  immodicam,  et  generosse  incendia  men- 

tiR.  [tOTl, 

Jrtm  qifoqne  torpentem  qaiinfelix  susqiicit  Arc 
Bruoiamque  a^teroam  frigusque  pcrambulat,  urs?; 

■  Honoratissimns  D.  Dpminus  Catts,  Bare  de 
Gowran,  &c. 

*  Insig.  Dom.  Christopb*  Codrington,  uqus  cx 
T«gii  aateUitii  praslectifi. 


Hofridiis  exurfis,  6u1i€!mi  ingaitia  ftcte 
Describit4u4rii8,  pugoataqae  in  ordine  bell* 
Attenf  OS  numerat,  neque  brumadi  ant  fHgora  earaU 
En !  vasto^  nJTiufii  iracMs  H  ^llldtf  re^s 
Deserit,  imperfo  iHntte&vBtm  *  qiti  «ife9i<^  ortwtn, 
Indtgehascftie  hyetoe$,  Oritoo^ifi^a^  HtrMi  ^efer- 

T.uMinibii9  €deiti«;.  Sdb6«iit  tii^ttc  fuflk  KafwirpA 
Metf nia,  fHmc  tafdo  tfate  aam^aHife^  pldfrmn  llaxik 
Bornia,  nunc  dudii  paima  indisrretaSene^^i. 
Suttfaties.et  Quanta  riril  <|ao  Yertioe  mavno 
A>surgit!  quali  firmat  ve&ti^ia  grcsso, 
Majestate  rudi,  et  torro  S|n>ctari»i)i8  ore ! 

Sic  olim  AUtidefi,  imtDania  membra  leoBV 
Instratus  spoil i^.  vastase  mole  f<'rebat, 
Evandd  amplexus  dextiamqu'*  adjungere  dextr* 
Cum  peterct,  tecti>q«e  tngens  saccc^cfet  htnp^s. 

Dum  pu^nas,  Qaiiekna,  ¥tm,  cafflpoaqite  cru- 
entos  ^ 

Accipit,  in  Ycnis  ebullit  viridus  humeri       [anlor. 
C'irda  micant  erebro,  et   menteu  ferit  Ktaolas 
Nod  jam  Riph»o«  bostis  popu!abitttr  agros 
Impune,  aut  at^itabit  inaltas  SarmaU  pnedas. 

Suiii  tamea  ille  proeul  framituvl  dum  marmiaa 
vulgi 
Nassovium  ingeminant!  video  cava  Uttorm  circoa 
Fi-rvere  remigibus,  subitisque  albesoere  velia. 
AngUa  solve  metua,  et  inaues  mitte  querelai^ 
Nassovi  B<9Rtira  tui,  def^isie  tamexktea 
Prospicere  in  fluctus  atiiiao  su^speiiaa,  tntoesqetk 
Objurgare  notos,  tardamque  requirere  piqppim: 
Optatus  tib)  CaiSar  adett,  nee  ut  ante  Tidebta 
Sollicitum  belli  studiit,'  fatalia  Gallo 
CoDsilia  et  tacitas  versantem  in  pectnre  pognat. 
Olli  grata  qnit^s  et  pax  tianquilla  vercndctm 
Composuit  vultmn^  letofiqne  afflavit  hoooi-ea. 

(Jt  den?o  cireum  9e  phirimus agmine  miles 
A^lf»merat  iateri!  ut  iKrtriam  veleresque  peaatet 
Ro>picit  cxultans!  javat  ostentare  reoentet 
Ore  cicatrices,  et  vulnera  cmda,  notat^oe 
Mucronum  insigues,  afflataque  sulpHore  membra* 
Chara  stupet  conjux.  rerlucisqae  inoerta  isariti 
Vest i gat  feclemj  trepida  fonnidine  proles 
S*at  procul,  et  patries  horrcscit  nescia  vqUqs. 
II ic  graves  ca8U<,  duri  et  discrimina  belli 
r.numerat,  tumidis<|oe  instaurat  pr»iia  trerhis. 
Sic,  postqttafn  in  patriam  foecuoda  herotbas  Arra 
Phryxeam  attvlerat  pcliem,  lanamqite  h^entem 
Exposuit  6raiis,et  tortile  velleris  «iintm» 
Nnvita  terriftcis  infaniia  littcyra  monfttris 
Describit,  nnxto  spirantem  inecndia  furao      [ta 
SerpcntCim,  vigilesque  f^ras,  p'austroqae  gemei)- 
Insoiito  taaros,  et  anhcltn  i^ne  juveneos. 

Te  tamen,  O  qnantis  Onlielroe  erepte  pevWHs 
Accipimns  redncem:  tibi  diva^  Britannia  firndtt 
Plebemque  et  prooeres:  raediat  quacimqae  per 

urbes 
Ingrederis,  crebre  consurgnnt  andiqtie  pomps*, 
Ciaudiaqueetplattsas :  mheteordine  valgnsevntcQ 
Circumstat  fremttn  densu:  Tibi  Jupiter  aunom 
Serins  invertit,  luces  mirata  aerenaa 
Ridet  Hyems,  festoque  vac^t  cttlum  mnaae  triun- 
pbo.  V  (vent* 

.Tamqne  N'epos^  tibi  parvus  adest,  Istoquejik* 
Incci^su,  of  blfmd<y  tc^tatt:^'  gawSia  rmti. 
Ut  patriqs  vigor  at  que  elat^  gratia  mitoa 

'  Moscovise  im!perator. 

^  CcUissinufl  priDcej^  cluz  Clocestrea^ 
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»tar«aiii  tpinnt)  fnaj«stfttei&4|ne  TeraMtain 
ifimdunt  puero!  ut  mater  Ibnnofa  semtet 
iigustam  fitintem,  et  miblimia  temperst  on! 
srnosco  faciem  ambiguani,  mixtosque  paitatei. 
le  tuas,  Oulielme,  Acie»»  et  tri«ti&  beUai 
usrnasque  innocoa  dudum  sub  imagine  lusit. 
aop  iodifrttaati  aimilis  fVigitiva  pasillse 
erga  prentit  tdrmae,  et  falsia  terroribua  imptet, 
teroitifUe  exigoom  ficto  c6gnomme  Oanum. 
UDc  sinmlat  tutres,  et  propngnacula  paira 
romiiiibas  si^at  yariis;  anbitoqiie  tumultii 
H-dulus  inSnuas  arces,  hamilemque  NamuVcam 
Hruit :  Ihterea  generose  in  peclore  flammai 
isargum  sensim  jureni,  notat  tfrnis  honestas 
tirpureo  fervor^  geoas*  et  amabitit  horror. 

^uis   tamen   Ai^usts  immcnHas   in   cartnine 

poiDpas 
QStniety  in  luteoa  ubi  rnlgo  effusa  canatei 
'ina  rubent,  variatque  infectaa  purpura  sordes? 
ais  lapsus  referet  stellarum,  et  fictile  coslum, 
ua  hiceram  ostendunt  redoleiitia  compitachartam, 
ulphuris  exuviae,  tubulosque  bitumine  cassos? 

En  procui  attonitain  video  claresCere  noctem 
iilgore  insolito!  ruit  undique  Incidus  imber, 
1a?rante*K]ue  hyemes;  crepitantia  sidera  passim 
cintillaot,  totoqiie  plqunt  incfndta  ettlo. 
«ec  min«ia  id  terris  Vnlceinus  mille  fignra^ 
nduit,  igniv-omaaqoe  feras,  et  fulgida  monstra, 
crri biles  visu  formas!  hie  membra  leonis 
lispida  mentitiir,  tortisque  comantia  flammts 
Joila  quatit,  t-«tihi5»qoeJuba«;  hie  liibricas  anguem 
.udit,  5ubsiliens,  et  multo  sibilat  igne. 

Lsetittam  ingentem  atque  effusa  h«c  gaudia  civis 
am  tandem  securu**  agit,  po<;itoque  timore 
ilxcTcei  Tentos,  Slassemqne  per  ultima  mundi 
npuiM?  edncit,  pelagoqne  iicentins  errat: 
'U  constrieta  gelu,  mediifK|ue  horrentia  Cancri 
ien^bu*  arva  videt;  sen  turgida  malit  olenti 
endere  r«;ia  noto,  q^ia  thurea  fiamina  miscet 
Eolus,  et  piacidis  perfundit  odoribus  auras. 

Votf  animft  ilhistres  heraum.ambraeqne  recentes^ 
nanim  tranca  .indent  et  adhnc  stillantia  cnidis 
V>rpora  Tnlneribuft,  qtiibas  haftc  optabilis  orbi 
^arta  qoiea,  nondum  Kassovo  abducite  restro 
'ida  satellitia,  at  solitis  stipate  catervis 
>i«ctorem,  fet  teiraes  ctrcum  difihndite  tnrmas. 
*uq'ie  Maria,  taoi  nou  onquam  oblita  Britannos/ 
>  diva,  O  patienft  magnum  expectare  maritnm, 
Ic  terris  dominum  inridcas,  quanquam  ampliua 

iilnm 
>etineant,  longamque  agitent  <ub  vkidice  pacem. 


BAROMETRI  DESCIilPTIO. 

ivk  penetrai  fossor  terre  caeca  antra,  metallo 
\i:cunda  informi',  nidibasque  nitentra  vcnis; 
>um  stupet  occultas  gazas,  nummosque  futuros, 
Lruit  aii^eoti  latices,  nitidomque  liquorem; 
(ui  nallo  effusus  prodtt  vestigia  tractu, 
fee  temm  signo  revolubilis  imprimit  udo, 
»ed  fraetds  sparsim  in  globulos  formom  usque  po« 

tundam 
iervaty  et  in  teretep  lapsans  se  colligit  orbes.   . 

Incertum  qua  sit  natura,  an  negligat  ultra 
^erficier,  jabar  et  matunts  inutile  temnat; 
Ln  potitts  solis  vis  imperfecta  rciiuquat 
iigentma  mate  coctum»  divttia8f|ue  fltientes; 


Suicquid  erit,  magao  se  jactat  nobUis  nfta; 
Ntiv  Drus  efiblsit  magis  aspectabiiis  olim, 
Cutn  Dauacn  flaro  rircum  pretiosus  amictu 
Ambiity  et  grdtan  suadente  libidine  (i^rmam, 
Depiait  irrlgno  liquefiictum  nnmeit  irt  aoro. 

£hiin  age,  same  tubum  frdgiiem,  cm  deosioraif 
ExcluBus;  fMMlo  vitri  subvidat  in  imo 
Aigenti  stagmim}  ut  pluvia  impendente  metallatfi 
Mobile  descenHat,  vel  contra,  ubi  postulat  ettaa, 
Prodeat  hint  liquor  eikiergtos,  et  rarsus  inane 
Occnpetascensu,  tobuHEimque  excurrat  in  oraneiii. 

Jam  ceeli  iaciem  t«mpe8tatesc]ue  fWtums" 
Conscia  lympha  monet,  brumaoiq:ie  et  frigw* 

narrat. 
Nam  quoiles  liquor  kifurgit,  vitreoqtie  camH 
Sublatum  nequcunt  ripae  cohibere  priores; 
Turn  laptos  ftperai«  dies  licet,  arva  &tentur 
.ffistatem,  et  large  diffuso  himine  rident 
Sin  sese  immodicum  attollens  argenteutc  hamor* 
Et  nimium  oppressns,  eontendat  ad  ardua  vitri^ 
Jam  sltiunt  berbaejam  succos  flamma  feracm 
Excoqidt,  et  languent  consamto  prate  vltan. 

Cum  vero  tenuea  nebulas  spiracula  terras 
Fundunt,  et  madid i  floiUnt  super  axyuora  fiimf* 
Pabula  ventune  pluvie;  turn  fusile  pondua 
Inferiora  petit;  nee  certiorardea  cdslos 
Indicat  bumentes,  mediasqnando  etheris  6mM 
Tranaiido,  crassa  fruitursubiiimus  aura, 
Discutit  et  madidis  Torantia  nubila  pennis. 
Nunc  suttcD  aggiomerant,  dispersas  firigoraMipant 
Particulas,  rarusque  in  nimbum  cogitur  humor: 
Prata  virent,  segetem  fioacundis  imbribns  asther 
Irigat,  et  bibulaB  radici  alimenta  rainistrat. 
Suin  ubi  plus  aequo  desreudens  uda  metolli 
Fundum  amat,impatieiispluvias;  mctuensque  pto- 

celiam, 
Agricojse  cavcant;  non  hoc  impnne  colonus 
Aspicit ;  oatendet  mux  feeta  vaporibu^  aura 
Coiierta<(  byem<  s,  tcmpestatemque  sonoram. 
At  licet  argentum  mole  tnconibente  levatmA 
Subaidat,  peiiitusque  imo  se  condal  in  alveo. 
Cetera  quseque  tuiiient ;  6ver«is  flumtna  ripis 
Expatiata  rnunt,  spmnfintihus mtuat  undis 
Diluvium,  rapid iqiie  effusa  lire ntia  ponti. 

Nulla  taoet  secretn  poli  mirabile  vitnim) 
2nin  f  a^ios  cceli  vultus  et  tempora  prodrt» 
Ante  refert,  quando  tenui  velamine  tutus 
Ir>cede.4,  quando  Kperabit  frigidus  Ignem. 

Augurio  hoc  fretQs,  quanquam  atri  nubila  tM, 
DirumpuAt  obacnra  diem,  plttviasque  itiinantur; 
Maehina  si  neget»  et  sudum  promittatapertiiiB, 
Audax  carpat  iter  nimbo  pendente  viator; 
Nee  mctuens  imhrem,  poscentes  mMsor  arialaa 
Prosternatt  terrae  jam  bruma  iiieufnbit  inermia, 
Fiigoraque  baud  uocitura  eadan4»  feriuntqua  pa« 
rafcoa. 


nTrMAIO-rEPANOMAXlA.      ' 

ftlTB  PRj£LlUBf  IKTCR   PVGMiEOS  tt  6ttt3U 
COMMISSUM. 

PeHNATAtf  acirs,  et  laroentabild  bellirai 
Pygmstsadam  relbro :  parvas  tn,  Musa,  cohortet 
Instrue;  tu  gladioa,  mortemque  minaotft  rostra, 
Offensosque  Gniea*  indignantesqne  puMllaA 
Militiam  oelebra;  volucrumque  faonliiMiBuiliS  ta«' 
multus. 
Heroum  ingentes  antmos  et  triatia  bellft 
Piaridom  labor  ejthaaait,  Tanuqna  i 
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Jossit  et  Bteraft  ntimerorum  asgurgere  pompa: 
fiuis  lectos  Oniiiiin  juvenes,  et  torva  toentem    • 
Thesea,  quis  pedibus  velocem  ignorat  Achillem  } 
fiuem  dura  iEnes  oertam'ma,  qaem  Gulielmi 
Gesta  latent }    Fratres  Thebani,  et  flebile  fotum 
?ouip«n  quein  non  delassavere  legentem  ? 
Primvs  ego  intactas  acies,  gracilemqae  tubanim 
•  Cartuioe  depingam  sonitQiiiy  nova  castra  secutos; 
Exiguosque  canam  pugiles,  Oruibusqae  malignos 
Heroas,  nigrisque  ruentem  ^  nabibus  bostem. 

QvM  soils  tepet  ortu,  primitiitque  diei 
India  Ista  robet,  medium  inter  inhospita  saxa 
(Per  placidaro  vallem,  et  pancis  accessa  vireta)r 
Pygmsenm  quondam  steterat,  dum  fota  ainebant, 
imperinm.     Hinc  variaa  vitam    exoolaere    per 

artes 
Seduli,  et  assiduo  ferrebant  arva  popello. 
IXvLUC  si  quis  dura  evadat  per  saxa  viator, 
Desertosque  tares,  et  valles  ossibus  albas 
Exiguis  videt,  et  vestigia  parva  stope^cit. 
Desolata  tenet  vietrix  impuue  volucris 
Regna,  ct  seruro  crepitat  gras  tmproba  ntdo: 
'Sou  sic,  dtim  multos  stetit  iiisnperabilis  annos 
Parvola  progenies;  tarn,  si  quis  cominus  ales 
Congredi,  et  immixt«  aiideret  se  credere  pugnae. 
Miles  atrox  aderat,  sumptisque  fi^oculus  armts 
Stemife  bumi  velucrem  moribondam,  humeiisquc 

reportat 
Ingentem  pi-oedam;  cssoque  epulatar  in  hoste. 
Sflspe  fftaprovisas  mactabat,  saepe  juvabat 
Diripere  aut  nidum,  aut  ulcisci  in  prole  parentem. 
Nempe  larem  quoties  multa  constrnxerat  arte. 
Ant  uteri  posuissct  onus,  ▼ulucrcmque  futuram^ 
CcMitinuo  vultu  spirans  immaoe  mmaci 
Omnia  vastaret  miles,  fostusque  necaret 
Immeritos,  vitamque  abrumperet  iraperfectom. 
Cum  tepido  nondum  matuniit  bostiJ  in  ovo. 

Hinc  causae  irarum,  beila  bine,  futalia  betla, 
iltque  acies  letho  intents,  volucrumqiie  vir6mque 
Commissa  strages,  confusaque  mortis  imaso. 
Non  tantos  motus,  nee  tarn  memorabile  bdUiro, 
Msonius  quondam  sublimi  carmine  vates 
Lnsit ;  ubi  totam  strepitaqne  armisqoe  paludem 
Miscuit:  hie  (visu  miserabile!)  corpora  murum 
Sparsa  jacent  juncis  transfixn,  bic  ^utture  rauco 
Kana  dolet,  pedibusque  abscisso  popNte  ternis 
Keptat  hami,  solitis  nee  sese  saltibus  eifert. 

Jamque  dies  Pygmapo  aderat,  quo  tempore  caesi 
Poenituit  fatus,  intactaque  malult  ova. 
Nam  super  kis.acccnsa  graves  exarsit  in  iras 
Grus  stomscl^ans^  omnesqae  simol,  quas  Strymo- 

nis  unda, 
Aut  sta^um  Mareotidis,  imi  aut  nda  Ciiystri     - 
Prata  tcnent,  adsunt;  Scythicaqur  excita  palude, 
Et  conjurato  volucris  desoendit  ab  Istro.     i 
Stragesque  immensas  et  vulnera  cogitat  absens, 
Exacuitque  ungues  ictum  mcditata  futurum, 
Et  rostrum  parat  acre,  fugspque  accommodat  alas. 
Tantus  amor  belli,  et  vindictx  arrecta  cupido. 
Ergo  ubi  ver  nactus  pruprium,  suspcnsus  in  alto 
Aere  concussis  exercitus  obstrepit  alls, 
Terneque  immeuKis  tractus,  «;emotaf|ue  longe 
JEquora  despicinnt,  Boreamqtie  et'nnbila  tranant 
Innumerh  crebro  circum  ingens  fluctuat  aether 
Flamineietassiduus  misretooelom  omnetumultus. 

Nee  minor  in  terris  oxotusi  dum  betia  facessit 
Inipiger,  instituttqne  agmen,  flrmatque  phalangas, 
TX  furit  arri'pti*  animosus  homuncio  telis: 
Pourc  turmu  duas  coroposta  exrurrat  in  alas, 
Ordinibusquefrequens,  et  ntarte  iustracta  perito. 


Jamque  acies  inter  raedfas  sew  wrSmm  rifrit 
Pygm«tfam  ductor,  qai  miyestate  verados 
Ince8aa9iie  gravis  retiquos  supcretninet  onmcs 
Mote  gigantea,  roediamque  assurgit  in  aloam. 
Torvior  aspects  (bostilis  nam  tnsculpserat  aa^^iis 
Ore  cicatrices)  vultuqne  ostentst  honesta 
Rostronim  signa,  et  crados  in  pectore  monos. 
Immortali  odio,  aetemisque  exercait  iria 
Alituum  gentem,  non  iUdm  irapane  VDlucn* 
Aut  ore,  aut  pedibvs  peteret  confisos  adonds; 
FaUlem  quoties  Onribus  distrinxerat  enscnt, 
Tnmcavitqne  alas,  oeleriqoe  fogtan  abstolit  bostj : 
Soot  fecit  strages!  quae  nadis  funera  pullis 
Intoltt,  heu!  quoties  iroplevit  Strymofm  fletof 
Jamque  procoi  tonus  auditur,  picesmqoe  to- 
lantum 
Prospectant  nobem  bellmnq  ae  hostesque  ftrenAi^R. 
Crebrescit  tandem,  atque  oculis  se  plurimus  c^crt 
Ordinibus  structus  variis  exercitus  ingeas 
Alituum,  motisque  eventilat  aera  pennis. 
Tmrba  polum  replet,  specieqoe  immams  obnmbnl 
Agniina  Pygmasorum,  et  densa  in  nabibas  hnvt: 
Nunc  dea»a,  at  patriis  mox  reddita  rarior  ori& 
Belli  ardent  studio  Pjrgmfei,  et  luoMiie  aaero 
Saspiciunt  hostem;  nee  ioogum  tempus  ei  iacfat 
Turba  Gruum  horrifico  sese  soper  agmina  lap>« 
Precipitat  gravis,  et  bellum  sperantibus  infk^it: 
Fit  (iragor;  avulsae  volitant  circum  aera  ploiaae. 
Mox  defessa  iterum  levibos  sese  eripit  alis, 
Et  vires  reparata  iterum  petit  impete  tenas» 
Armorum  pendetibrtuna:  hie  fixa  volucris 
Cuspide,  sanguineo  sese  furibuada  rotatu 
Torquet  agens  circttm,  rostmmque  intenSt  is 

bostem 
Imbelle,  et  carros  in  morte  recolligit  vrngueiu 
Pygma^i  hie  stillat  lentus  de  valoere  saiigais, 
Singultoaque  ciet  crebros,  pedibusqne  pusiUis 
Tundit  humum*  et  morieu^  uoguem   cxecrator 

ocutum. 
.^stuat  omne  solum  strepitu,  tepidoqae  rabeacit 
Sanguine,  sparguntur  gladii,  spargimtur  et  ake, 
Unguesque  etdigiU,comniistaqiie  rostjm  lacertiv 
Pygmieadum  saevit,  meditsque  in  nMllibos  aid'<t 
Ouctup,  quern  late  bine  atque  bine  pereontfa  cm- 

gurtt 
Corpora  fusa  Grunm;  mediaque  in  morte  va^ator. 
Nee  plausu  alarum,  nee  rostri  conoid  it  ictu. 
Hie  Gruum  terror,  ilium  densiss'ma  ctrcufli 
Miscetur  pugoo,  et  bellum  omne  iaborat  in  one: 
Cum,  subito  appulsus  (sic  IM  voluere)  tnnwdui 
Ex  inopino  in^eas  et  lomlidabilis  ales 
Comprcndii  pedibus  pugpiantem;  et  (triste  relatu) 
Sustulit  in  coclum;  bellator  ab  nngoibus  faa^rct 
Penlulus,  agglomeratstrepitu'globus  uiidiqaedensas 
Alituum;  frustra  Pygmaei  lumine  meeato 
R^gem  inter  nubes  lugent,  solKoqve  mioorem 
Heroem  aspiciunt  gruibus  plaudentibus  escam. 

Jamqnc  recrodescit  bellum,  gras  dcsnper  org^ 
Pygma^um  rostro,  atque  bostem  petit  ardua  iDOTsa; 
Turn  fucit  alta  volans;  is  sursum  bracfaia  jactat 
Vulneris  impaticn8,et  inanes  saevit  in  aaras^ 
Talis  erat  belli  facies,  cum  Pelion  ingena 
M  itteret  in  ccelum  Briareus,  soHoquc  totmaStem 
Pr«<*ipitem  excuteret;  sparguntur  in  aetbece  toto 
Fulminaque  scopulique :  flfigrantia  tela  deomm 
Torq<kentur  Jovia  acta  manu,  dum  vasta  gigMitizni 
Corpora  fiKa  jacnit,  semiustaqne  sulphun*  fomaat. 

Viribu'i  absumptis  penitus  Pygm<:«ti  tandfrsa 
Agminti  langoescuut^  ergo  pars  vei-tere  tevg^ 
Honibiii  perculsa  mctu,  para  tollere  i 
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^xiguam;  Ute  popiilin  cubitaUt  obenrat. 
nstant  a  tergo  volacres,  lacerantque  trahuntque 
mmites,  certa  gentem  extirpare  Defandam. 

Sic  Pvgmsa  domiis  XQultoedominataper  moiioa. 
Pot  bellis  defiincta,  gruiim  tot  Ista  trtumphis, 
^onditusi  interitt:  nempe  exitus  onmia  taodem 
>rtns  rej^na  manet,  sunt  certi  denique  fines, 
;uos  ultra  transire  ne&s:  sic  corruit  olim 
kssyrue  tmperinm,  sic  magoae  Persidis  imis 
iedibua  evenum  est,  et  majus  utroque  Latinnm. 
Hysii  ««Hea  ounc  agmine  lustrat  inani, 
^t  veterum  heroum  miscetur  grandibus  umbris 
Nebs  parra:  aUt,  si  quid  fide!  meiratur  anilis 
^abula,  pastores  per  noctis  opaca  pusillas 
!flepe  vident  umbras,  Pygmsos  corpore  cassos. 
>uin  secure  gruam,  et  veteres  oblita  labores, 
<aetitie  penitus  racat,  indulgetque  cboreis, 
Ingustoaqne  terit  calles,  viiidesque  per  orbes 
'arba  levis  salit,  et  lemurum  cogoeiiuae  gaudet. 


RESURRECTIO 

DELTWBATA  AO  ALTAEB  COU  JiAGD.  OXOIT. 

^BBGios  fuci  tractus,  calamique  labores, 
urgentesque  hominum  formas,  ardentiaque  ora 
udicisy  et  simulachra  modis  pallentia  mirisy 
>rnbilem  visu  pompam,  tn  carmine  Musa 
^nde  novo,  vatique  sacros  acceode  furores, 

Olim  plauKiem  (quam  nunc  foecunda  coloram 
nsiguit  pictura)  inhonesto  et  simplice  cuitu 
''esti't  albedo,  sed  ne  rima  ulla  priorem 
ignoscat  fiiciem,  mox  fundameuta  future 
nbstravit  pictor  tabuls,  humoremque  Nequacem 
^er  muros  traxit;  velamine  mcenia  crasso 
quallent  obducta,  et  rudioribus  illita  fucis. 

Utque  (polo  nondum  steUis  fiilgentibus  apto) 
le  spatio  moles  immensa  dehiscat  inani, 
'er  cava  ccelorum,  et  convexa  patientia  late 
line  atqne  bine  interfbsus  fluitaverat  sther; 
fox  radiaate  novum  torrebet  lumioe  mundum 
*itan,  et  pallens  alienos  mitius  ignes 
lynthia  vibrobat;  crebrts  nunc  consitils  astris 
cintillare  polns,Qunc  fvlgor  Lacteus  omne 
^iffluere  in  coelum,  longoque  albescere  tracta. 

Sic,  operis  postquam  luait  primordia  pictor, 
)um  sordet  paries,  nuUumque  fatetur  Apcllcm, 
^autius  exercet  calamos,  atque  arte  tenacem 
lonfundit  viscum,  succosque  attemperat,  omnes 
iducit  tandem  formas;  Apparet  ubique 
luta  cohors,  et  pictnrarum  vulgus  inane. 

Aligeris  nuri  Tacat  ora  suprema  miuistris, 
parsaque  per  totam  ccelestis  turba  tabellam 
laucos  invpirat  lituos,  buccasque  tumentes 
nflat,  et  attonilum  replet  clangoribus  orbem. 
tefunctis  spnus  auditu^  tabulamque  per  imam 
'icU  grsTescit  buraus,  terris  emergit  apertis 
rosrenies  rediviva,  et  plurima  surgit  imago. 

Sic,  dmn  fnecundis  Cadmus  dat  semina  tulcis, 
erra  tumet  praegnans,  animataque  gleba  laborat, 
uxuriatur  ager  scgete  spirante,  calescit 
»mne  solum,  cre«citque  virorum  prodiga  messis. 

Jnm  pulris  varias  terrie  dispersa  per  oras, 
ive  iuter  venas  teneri  concrete  metalli, 
ensim  diriguit;  seu  sese  immiscnit  herbis, 
^xpljcita  est;  molem  rutsus  coalescit  in  wiam 
Hvi.<4]m  ftinus,  sparsos  prior ailigat  artus 
HDctuia,  aptanturque  itrrtim  oocuntia  membra. 
lis  DondiuB  specie  perfecU  re^uiyit  imagOji 


Vultum  truncata,  atque  inhonesto  vuTnere  nares 
Manca,  et  adhuc  deest  informi  decorporc  multum. 
Paulatim  in  rigidum  bic  vita  insinuata  cadaver 
Motu  aegro  vix  dum  redivivos  erigit  artus. 
Inficit  his  horror  vultus,  et  imagine  tota  ' 

Fusa  per  attonitam  pallet  formido  figuram. 

Detrahe  quiii  oculos  spectator,  et,  ora  niteo- 
tern 
Si  poterint  perfnre  diem,  medium  inspice  raurami 
Sua  sodet  orta  Deo  prcdes,  Deus  ipse,  sereno 
Lumine  perfusus,  radiisque  inspersus  acutis. 
Circum  tranqaillae  funduntur  tempora  ftunmsr, 
Regius  ore  vigor  spirat,  nitet  ignis  oceilis, 
Plurimaque  effulget  majestas  numine  toto. 
Quantum  dissimilis,  quantum  o!  mutatus  ab  iUo, 
Sui  peccata  luit  cruciatus  non  sua*  vitam 
Suando  lactantem  cimatata  roerte  trahebat! 
Sed  frustra  volutt  defunctam  Golgotha  numen 
Condere,  dum  victa  fiitorum  lege  triumphans 
Nativum  petiit  ccelnm,  et  super  asthera  vectus 
Despexitlooam  exiguam,  soleioque  minorem. 

Jam  latus  effossum,  et  pahnuis  ostendit  utrasque^ 
Vulflusque  iofixum  pede,  clavorumque  recepta 
Signa,  et  transacti  quondam  vestigia  ferri. 
Umbrae  hue  felices  tendunt,  numerosaque  cceloa 
Turba  petunt,  atque  immortalia  dona  capessuiA.    ^ 
Matres.'et  longee  nunc  reddita  corpora  vita 
Infantum,  juvenes,  paeri,  inauptsqae  puclls  [tei 
Stant  circum,  atque  avidos  jubarimmorti^bibea- 
Affiguut  oculos  in  numine:  laadibus  ather 
Intonat,  et  lato  ridet  coslum  omne  triumpbo. 
His  amor  impatiens  conceptaque  gaudia  mentea 
Funditus  exagitant,  imoque  in  pectore  fervent. 
Non  cque  exultat  flagranti  corde  Sibylla, 
Hospite  cum  tumet  incluso,  et  pracordia  sentit 
Mota  Dei  stimulis,  nimioqtie  calentia  Phoebo. 

9uis  tamen  ille  novua  perstringit  lumina  fulgoi? 
2uam  Mitra  eflligiem  distinxit pictor,  bonesto 
Surgentem  ^  tumulo,  alatoque  satellite  fultam? 
Agnoseo  fiaiciem,  vultu  latet  alter  in  illo 
*  Wainfletus,  sic  ille  oculos,  sic  ora  ferebat: 
Eheu  quando  animi  par  invenietur  imago! 
Suandoalium  similero  virtPs  habitura! — 
Irati  innocuas  Kccurus  nnminis  iras 
Aspicit,  impavidosque  in  judice  figit  oceHos.  , 

<l&uin  age,  et  hprrcutem  commixtis  igne  tenebxis 
Jam  videos  scenam ;  multo  bic  stagnant ia  fbeo' 
Moenia  flagrantem  liquefacto  sniphure  rivum 
Fmgunt,  et  ftilsiis  tanta  arte  accenditur  ignis, 
Ut  toti  metuas  tabula,  ae  flanuna  per  omae 
Livida  serpat  opus,  tenuesque  absumpta  vecedit- 
Pictura  in  cineres,  propriis  peritura  fkvillis. 
Hue  turba  infelix  agitnr,  turpisque  videri 
Infreudet  dentes,  et  rugis  contrahit  ova. 
Vindex  2I  tergo  implacabile  savit,  et  ensem 
Fulmineum  vibrans  acie  flagrante  scelestoi 
Jam  Paradiseis  iterum  depellit  ab  oris. 
Hen!  quid  aeattristis?  duo  se coelestibus iris 
Subtrahat?  O!  quantum  velletnuncathereinalte 
Virtntem  colere!  at  tandem  suspiria  ducit 
Nequicquam,  et  sero  in    iaciymas    cfiundituri 

obstant 
Sortes  non  revocandsr,  ct  tnexorabtle  nuraeri. 
Soam  varias  aperit  veneres  picture !  periti . 
Suot  calami  legimus  vestigia!  quanta  colonUR 
Gratia  se  profert !  tales  non  discolor  Iris 
Osteodat,  vario  cuui  lumine  floridus  iraber 

'  Coll.  Magd.  Fuudatqr,  * 
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ADDISOKS  POEM& 


Bore  niUttoto,  et  gutU  sciutillat  in  omni. 

O  fuci  nitor,  O  pu!cbri  durate  colores  I 
Nccy  pictura,  tuae  languescat  gloria  forms,  [mam. 
Dum  lucem  videas,  qualem  exprimis  ipsa,  supre- 


SPH^RISTERIUAf. 

Hic  nbi  graminea  in  latum  aese  explicat  cequor 
Pianities,  vacuoque  ioerens  pat«t  area  campo. 
Cum  solem  nundum  fumaiitia  prata  fatentur 
Bxortum,  et  tumidre  peiidrnt  in  gramiiie  gutt«, 
Improba  falx  noctis  par\a  increuienta  priorU 
pesecat,  exiguam  radenn  a  cespite  aiensem:  ^ 
Turn  itiotu  assidtto  raxum  ver^tile  teiram 
I>eprimit  extantem,  ct  surgmies  attcrit  herbas. 
Lii^oea  percurryut  vcrnautem  turba  pala^stram 
Uitcta.  nilens  oleo,  fbruis  quibus  es^e  ruhmois 
ArtificU  feiiiim  dederat^  faciiisquc  moveri. 
Ne  tfimeo  offeadant  iiic^utj  errore.globurum, 
Suaoque  suia  iacisa  notis  slat  spbaera;  sed  unus 
Haitc  vultf  quae  infuso  multum  inc!inata  meuUo 
Vertitur  in  gyros,  et  iniquo  tmunite  currit; 
ftuiii  alii  di versa  placet,  quam  parcius  ur^Aet 
Plumbea  vis,  motuque  aiiiit  procedure  recto. 

Postquam  ideo  in  parte*  tuibam  distiuxerat 
sBquas 
Consilium,  autsors;  quisquesui^  accingiturarmis. 
Evolat  orbienlut,  qua  curaum  uieta  futurum 
Designat;  jactique  Icgeiis  ve>tigia,  priinaipi, 
dui  certatnea  init,  aphi&ram  denilttit,  at  ilia 
I/^itsr  effufln,  exiguum  quod  ducit  iu  orbero, 
Radit  it^r,  duoec  Feosiin  priino  iinp'cte  fcaso 
Subiiatat:  subtto  globus  emicac  alter  et  alter. 

Mox  ubi  fuuduntur  late  agminacrebra  miuorem 
Sparsa  per  orbiculum«  stipautquefrequentia  metam, 
Atque  ncgaqt  faciles  aditiis;  jam  cautiua  exit, 
Et  lev  iter  se»e  iasinuat  revolubile  liguum. 
At  n  furte  gJobum,  qui  miait,  spectat  ioertcm 
^rperp,  et  impresaum  subito  langueycere  motum, 
Pone  urget  spbaerae  vestigia,  et  aqxiua  instat, 
Objurgatque  jooraa,  currentique  imminet  orbi. 
Atque  nt  segnis  honos  dextrae  aorvetnr,  ioiquam 
Incusat  terram,  acsurgentem  inmarmore  nodum. 

Nee  ristt^  tacuere,  globus  cum  volvitur  actus 
Iniami  jaQtu,  aut  uimium  Testigia  plumbum 
Allicit,  et  sphoeram  a  recto  trabit  iusita  virtus. 
Turn  qui  projecit,  stiepitus  effundit  inunes, 
Et,  variam  in  fpeciem  distorto  corpore,  teUos 
lacrepat  errores,  et  d»t  cunvitid  ligoo. 
SphsBra  sed,  irarum  temn^us  (u^ibria,  coeptum 
Pergit  iter,  nuUisque  movetur  surda  qucrt-iis. 

Ilia  taruen  laudes  summumque  meretur  honorem. 
Quae  non  dirumpit  cursum,  absistitque  movert. 
Donee  turb^lm  inter  crebram  dilapMi  supremum 
Perfecit  stadium,  et  metje  inclinata  necumbit. 
Hoatis  at  baerentem  orbiculo  detrudcre  apbsram 
Certat,  luminibusque  viam  signantlbus  omnes 
Intendit  vires,  et  missile  fortiter  urget: 
Evolat  adducto  non  segnis  spbsem  laoerto. 

Haud  ita  prosiliens  Eleo  carcere  pemix 
Auriga  invebitur,  cum  raptus  ab  axe  citato 
Currentesque  domos  videt,  ct  fugientia  tecta. 

Si  taniea  in  duros,  obstructa  satellite  multo, 
Impins;at  socios,  confundatque  orbtbus  orbesj 
Turn  fer\'et  bilis,  fortunain  damnat  acerbam^ 

Atque  deox  atque  astm  vocat  crudelia 

Si  vero  incursus  facile8,aditumquepatentrm 
Inreoiat,  partoque  hostis  spoUetur  bonore: 


Turba  fremit  confusf,  SonisqiK  freqiHvtibai,  rctc 
Kxclamant  socii ;  plausu  strepxt  omoe  Tireium. 

Interea  fesiQs  inimico  Sirins  astro 
Cor/ipit,  et  saUas  exodanc  corpora  guttas; 
Lenia  jam  Zepbyri  spirantes  farigocay  ut  umbra 
Captaotur,  vul tuque  flueiw  absteiigitttr  buuM. 


AD  D.D.  HASNES, 

IN ilORIStlMUM  MKIMGini  WW  FORJUL 

O  QUI  caooro  blandius  Orpbro 
Vocale  ducis  carmen,  et  exita 
Feliciore  luctuosis 
Sa?pe  animam  revocas  ab  lunbris. 
Jam  SHU  solutos  in  numenim  pedes 
Cogis,  vel  iiegrum  et  vix  aaimae  teiux 
Corpus  tacris,  seu  cadaver 
Luminibus  penetras  acutis; 
Opus  relinquens  eripe  te  oiorae, 
Fiontemque  curls  solicitam  expKca, 
Scyphuniqne  jucuudus  require 
Purpurtjo  gr^vidum  Lyaso. 
Nunc  plena  m^gni  pocnia  postalcs 
Memor  Wjlbelmi,  nunc  inoveat  sitio 
Minister  iageos^impcrique 
presidium  baud  leve,  Mon^cutn^ 
Omitte  taudcm  triste  negbtium 
Gravesquc  cqra:?)  hea  uimium  plus! 
Ntfc  csteros  cautus  mederi 
Ipse  tuam  miDU«8  salutem, 
Fmstrq  cruor«m  pulsibus  incitis 
EbuIUeptem  poilice  cumprimis, 
Attentus  explorare  venam 
Susi  febris  exagitet  tiupeotem: 
Frustra  liq^ores  quot  cheqaic^  exp«dit 
Fornax,  et  ^rror  sanguinis,  ct  vigor 
lunatus  htrbis  te  fatigaut; 
Serius  aiit  citius  sepulcbro 
Debemur  omnes,  vitaque  deseret 
Kxpulsa  mqrbis  corpus  inbo^itam^ 
Lentumque  deflubunt  nepotes 
(Relliquias  animse)  cadaver. 
Manes  videbis  tu  quoque  tabulaa 
Quos  pauciores  feccrit  ars  tua; 
Suumque  victorem  viciss^iiu 
Subjiciet  libitina  vicUix. 
Dccunic  illi  vita  beatior 
Suicanque  lucem  non  nimis  anxtos 
Reddit  molestam,  orgctque  curas 
Sponte  sua  satis  ingruentes; 
Et  quem  dierum  lenc  fluentiura 
Deiectat  ordo,  yitaque  mutuU 
Felix  amicis,  gaudiisqqe 
Inaocuis  bene'  temperata. 


MJCHINM  GESTiCVLANTES. 

ANGLICS  A  PUPPET-SHOW. 

AoMisAMDA  caao  levium  spectacula  rerum, 
Exiguam  gontem,et  vacuum  sioemeote  poprlica) 
Quem,  non  surreptis  coali  de  foniice  6aoimi5, 
Innocua  melior  fabriffaverat  arte  Promethcos. 
Compita  qua  riau  fervent,  glomeratqae  tttod 
tum  ,     ^ 

Histrio,delactatqiieiBhiantem  scommate  hubsia 
Sootq^uot  lavtitiiK  studio  aut  qoTitaU 
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AD  D.  THO.  BURNETTUM. 


17iHl!qt^e  cottgresei  pcimiisa  aedUia  complent. 

Nee  confiLMis  1  ouos  i  oammo  sul»i4Jia  cedunfc 
Ou-erso,  et  varii  ad  pretium  stat  copia  ficaiuni. 
TaiiUcui  ubi  subtrafaitor  velamni.  luinina  passhn 
Angustos  penetrant  oditua,  qua  plurima  ▼isum 
Fila  secant,  ue,  cum  racuo  datur  ore  fenestra, 
Persia  fraua  pateat:  mox  striduU  tuAa  peuatet 
Ingr<^itur  pictos,  et  mttiia  M|uaiJidd  fuco. 
Hie  humiias  int«r  »cei»as»  aogufttaqne  claiMtra, 
Quicquid  agant  homintav,  concuraus,  bella,  trium* 
l-udit  in  exiguQ  plcbecula  parva  thcfttro.     -(phoa, 

Sad  prAter  reliquos  incidit  bomuacio  rauca 
vocestrapeiwj  major  subnectit  fibula  vestem, 
Et  refpTunt  vivos  errantia  inniina  motos; 
In  Tentrem  tuoiet  iuimodtcum;  poneciDuiet  iogens 
A  tergo  gibbus;  P^gmxum  lerritat  agmen 
Major,  et  ioiflQaneiQ  mivatur  turba  gigaiitaa. 
Hie  magna  fretus  mole,  imparibusquelacertis 
Confisus,  graoili  jadat convitia  ?ulgo, 
Et  crebro  solvit,  lepidum  caput,  ora  cacbinno^ 
fiuanquam  nes  agitur  «olenni  seria  pompa, 
Siierpit  solHoitum  iatrBcUbiUs  iUe  tumultum,. 
Et  rifu  ionpoijtuDus  adest,  atqoe  omnia  tiirbat 
Npc  raro  invadit  moUes,  piotamque  protervo 
Ore  petit  nympbam,  invituque  dat  otcula  Hgno. 

Sed  comitum  vulgus  dlversia  membra  fatigaot 
Lufh«,  et  tario  lascivit  mobile  Miltu. 

S«pc  eti|im  gemmis  rutila,  et  sp^tabilii  auro^ 
Ui^nea  gent  prodit,  oitidisque  superbit  in  ostris. 
Nam,  quoties  festam  cclebrat  sub  imagine  lucem, 
OrdJne  oomposito  uymphanim  inccdit  hooestum 
Acrnien,  et.exigui  proceres,  parvique  quirites. 
Pyiimnfos  cn^ajt  positi-  mitosoere  bellia, 
Jmnque,  infensa  gruun  teronentes  prielia,  tutos 
ludi^lgere  jocis,  teiierisque  vacare  cboreis. 

Tales,  cum  medio  labuntur  sidera  ccbIo, 
rarvi  ^ubtilliunt  lemures,  populusque  piisiUu9 
Pv^tivoa,  rediena  sua  per  vestigia,  gyro» 
Diirit.^t  angusium  crebro  pede  pulsitat  orbera. 
Mane  pateiH  gressos;  hie  succos  terra  feracei 
Concipit,  in  multara  pubentia  gramiua  sur^tiat 
Luxuriem,  tenerisque  virescit  circulus  herbis. 

At  non  tfaoquinas  uuila  abdunt  nubila  liicaa, 
Saepe  gravi  surgutU  bdJa,  horrida  belta  tumultu. 
Arma  cient  truculenta  cobors^placidatnquequietem 
Dirumpuot  pugns;  usque  adeo  inwnc«ia  voiu|>tai 
Omnibus,  et  mistas  cavtigaot  gaudiacure. 
Jam  gladii,  tubulique  ingestosalphovofmti 
Protensicque  baat«,  Culgentiaque  arma,  minieque 
Telarum  infentesKubeunt;  dantdaustfafragorem 
Horrendtmi,  ruptte  stridente  bitumiae  chartae 
Crmfosos  reddunt  crepitus,  et  sibila  miscei»|. 
Stcrmtur  omnc  solum  pereuntibus ;  uodique  cbbssb 
ApTMireiit  turmae,  civilis  crimina  belli. 

SM  postquam  insanos  pugnsB  deferbuii  sestus,  ' 
F.xuf>rintque  trucen  animo-S  jam  raarte  iugato, 
Diversas  repetunt  artea,  curaaqae  priores. 
Nee  raro  prisci  heroes,  quos  pagma  sacra 
Suggrrit,  atque  olimpeperit  felicior  etas, 
Hie  parra  vedeunt  specie.     Cano  online  cernas 
Antiquos  prodire,  agmen  veiierahile,  patres. 
Rugis  Bulcantur  vultus,  proUxaque  barbae 
Canities  mento  {vShdet:  sic  tarda  seoectus 
TithoDum  minuit,  cum  moles  tota  cicadam 
Induit,  in  gracilcm  sensim  collecta  figuram. 
Nunc  tnmen  undegenus  ducat,  qiue  dexti-a  latentcs 
Suppedttet  vires,  quem  poscat  turba  moventem, 
ExpNediam.    Truncoe  opifex  et  inutile  lignum 
Cogit  in  humanas  species,  et  roboi«  natam 
Progeaiem  telf  efformat,  iMxuqu«  teoaci 
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Crura  ligat  pedibus,  bnmarisque  mceommodat  ar^ 

mos, 
Et  merohris  membra  aptat,  et  artnbns  infut 
Tunc  habilei^addit  trochleas,  quibusarte  puti 
Versat  onus,  moiique  manu  famul.:tu8  iner. 
Snflicit  occultos  mutus,  vo<:emque  mitiistrat 
Hisi  6tructa  aux^liia  jam  macbiua  tota  peritoa 
Ostendit  sulcos,  duri  et  vestipa  fcrri; 
Hinc  salit,  atque  agiii  se  sublevat  incUa  motu« 
Voceiique  emittit  tenqes,  et  uoo  sya  v#rba* 


AD  INSIGNISSTMUM-  VJRUM  IX   tBO. 
JBUUNSTTUM, 

SACRA  THBOaiA  TSLUJBI8  AOCY0fl9l|. 

NoN  usiutum  carmini,4  ali(«m> 
Bumette,  poacis,  nop  humiJe«  mgdos: 
Vulg^re  plectrum,  langi)id«^iia 
Respuis  officium  ^mmnac* 
Tu  mixta  rcrum  semiua  coiisoius, 
Molemque  ccruis  dissuciabilemf 
TeiTamque  coucrt^tam,  et  li^tautcDi  ' 
Oceaoum  gremio  ca|)aci  s 
Dum  veritaiem  qusrere  pcrtiD#9 
Ignota  paodia,  aollicitos  pf  rmn 
Ucunquc  st«(  oommuna  vulgj 
Aibitrium  et  populany  ^rror* 
Anditur  ingei)s  continuu  fragsr, 
lJlap.««  telius  lubrica  deseri^ 
Fundamina^  et  eompage  frfcta 
Suppositas  gravis  urget  unda% 
Impuisus  eruuipit  mcd>us  liquor, 
Terms  aquarum  eSusa  liceutia 
ClHudit  vicissim;  has  inter  orba 
RelliquiaB  fluitaiit  prions. 
Nunc  et  reoluso  career^  lucidam 
Balasna  spectat  solis  jmaglai:m» 
Stellasque  miratur  nutantes, 
£t  tremnlsB  simulacia  lua^. 
Su»  pompavocum  bob  imitabilis! 
Sualis  calescit  spiritus  ingenii 
Ut  toUis  undas !  ut  fremeotem 
Diluvii  reprimia  tumultum  1 
Suis  tam  valenti  peotore  feri-eus 
Ut  non  tremiscens  et  timido  pcde 
Incedat,  orbis  dulosi 

Detegis  instabiles  ruioa^? 
9uin  haec  cadejutum  fragmina  moptimn 
Natura  vultum  sumer^  simpltceoi 
Coget  refingCiis,  in  priofi  *\ 
Mox  iterum  reditura  furmam. 
Nimbis  rubentom  suipbureis  Ju^em 
Oemas ;  ut  utlis  sasvit  atroy  l^ema 
Incendiis,  commuqa  muodo 
Et  populis  medi^ta  bub'turo! 
Nudus  liquentes  plorat  AU\os  nireit 
£t  mox  liquescens  ipse  adamantiuuia 
Fundit  cacumen,  dum  per  imat 
Saxa  fluuot  re^oluta  valles. 
Janique  alta  cosli  moenia  cormuat, 
Et  vestra  tandem  paging  (proh  oeiiia !) 
Burnette,  vestr»  augebjt  ignes, 
Hc^  socio  peiituro  mupdo. 
Mox  a>quateliw»,  mox  fubitusvjror 
Ubique  rident:   £o  ttretem  globumt 
Ell  lasia  vcmaotes  Favoni 
F.anuQB,  peipetVQsqt^  tLanwi 
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O  pectus  iogens!  O  animiim  gravem 
Mundi  capacem!  si  bonus  anguror, 
Te,  nostra  quo  tell  us  supeibit, 
Aocipiet  renoTata  civem. 


TRANSLATIOSS. 

HORACE,  BOOK  III.  ODC  III* 

Angttstus  had  a  desigti  to  rebuild  Troy  and  make 
it  the  metropolis  of  tbe  Roman  empire,  having 
closeted  several  senators  on  the  project:  Ho- 
lace  is  supposed  to  have  written  the  following 
ode  on  this  occasion. 

The  man  resolv'd  and  steady  to  bis  tmst, 

Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just, 

Itf  ay  the  rade  rabble^s  insolence  despise. 

Their  senseless  clamours  and  tnmultuoas  cries; 

The  tyrant's  fierceness  he  beguiles, 

ibid  the  stern  brow,  and  tbe  harsb  voice  defies. 

And  with  superior  greatness  smiles. 

Not  the  rough  whirlwind,  that  deforms 
Adrians  bUick  gulf,  and  vexes  it  with  storms. 
The  stubborn  virtue  of  his  soul  can  move; 
Nor  the  red  arm  of  angry  Jove, 
That  flings  the  thunder  from  the  sky, 
And  gives  it  rage  to  roar,  and  strength  to  fly. 

Should  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  him 
In  min  and  ceafusion  hurPd,  [break, 

He,  unconcen^'d,  would  hear  the  mighty  crack. 
And  stand  secure  amidist  a  felling  world. 

Such  were  the  godlike  arts  that  led 
Sright  PoUuK  to  the  blest  abodes ; 
Such  did  for  g^eat  Alcides  plead, 
And  gained  a  place  among  the  gods; 
Where  now  Augustus,  mix*d  with  heroes,  lies. 
And  to  his  lips  the  nectar  bowl  applies: 
His  ruddy  lips  the  purple  tincture- show. 
And  with  rmmortal  stains  divinely  glow. 

By  arts  like  these  did  young  Ly«us  rise: 
His  tigers  drew  him  to  the  skies; 
Wild  from  the  desert  and  unbroke, 
In  vain  they  foamed,  in  vain  they  star'd. 
In  vain  their  eyes  with  fury  g!ar»d';  [yoke. 

He  tam*d  them  to  the  lash  and  bent  them  to  the 

Such  were  the  paths  that  Rome's  great  founder 
trod, 
WI)en  in  a  whirlwind  snatch'd  on  high. 
He  shook  off  dull  mortality. 
And  lost-the  monarch  in  the  god. 
Bright  Juno  then  her  awful  silence  broke. 
And  thus  th'  assemMed  deities  bespoke. 

•*  Troy/'saysthegoddess,**  perjur»d  Troy  has  felt 
The  dire  efiects  of  her  proud  tyrant's  guilt; 
The  towering  pile,  and  soft  abodes, 
Wall'd  by  the  hand  of  servile  gods, 
Kow  spreads  its  ruins  all  around, 
And  lies  inglorious  on  the  ground. 
An  umpire  partial  and  unjust, 
And  a  lewd  woman's  impious  lust, 
Lav  heavy  on  her  head,  and  sunk  her  to  tbe  dust. 

"  Since  false  Laomedon's  tyrannic  sway, 
That  durst  defiraud  th'  immortals  of  their  pay, 
Her  guardian  gods  renounced  thf  ir  patronage. 
Nor  woii)d  the  fierce  invading  foe  repel; 
To  my  resentment,  and  Miner\a*s  rage, 
The  guilty  king  auti  the  whole  people  fell. 
And  now  the  long^rotracted  wars  are  o'er. 
The  soft  adulterer  shines  no  morej 


No  more  does  Hector^s  foroe  tbe  THfu  t1>iel(!,^ 

That  drove  wliole  armies  back,  and  singly  cleared 
the  field. 
"My  vengeance  sated,  I  at  length  resiga 

To  Mars  his  offspring  ef  the  Titjau  line: 

Advanc'd  to  godhead  let  him  rise. 

And  take  his  station  in  the  skies: 

There  entertain  his  ravish*d  sight 

With  scenes  of  glory,  fields  of  light: 

2^oaflr  with  tbe  gods  immortal  wine. 

And  see  adoring  nations  crowd  his  shrine. 
'<  Tbe  thin  remains  of  Troy'fi  afiiicted  host. 

In  distant  realms  may  seats  unenvyM  find. 

And  flourish  on  a  foreign  coast; 

But  for  be  Rome  from  Troy  disjoiu'd, 

Remov'd  by  seas,  from  tbe  disastrous  shore, 

May  endless  billows  rise  between,  and  storms  no* 
numbered  roar. 
"  Still  let  the  curst  detested  place 

Where  Priam  lies,  and  Priam's  feithless  race* 

Be  cover*d  o'er  with  weeds,  and  hid  in  grass. 
There  let  the  wanton  flocks  unguarded  .stray. 

Or,  while  the  lonely  shepherd  sings, 

Amidst  the  mighty  ruins  play. 
And  frisk  upon  the  tombs  of  kings. 

''  May  tigers  there,  and  all  the  savage  kind. 
Sad  solitary  haunts  and  deserts  find; 
In  gloomy  vaults,  and  nooks  of  p^aees^ 
May  th'  unmolested  lioness 
Her  brJnded  whelps  securely  lay. 
Or,  coucht,  in  dreadful  slumbers  waste  the  day. 

"  While  Troy  in  heaps  of  ruins  lies, 
Rome  and  the  Roman  capitol  shall  rise; 
Th*  illustrious  exiles  unconfinM 
Shftll  triumph  far  and  near,  and  rule  naankind. 

*<  In  vain  the  sea's  intruding  tide 
Europe  from  Afric  shall  divide. 
And  part  the  sever'd  world  in  two:  [spread. 

Through  Afric's  sands  their  triumphs  ihtj  shall 
And  the  long  train  of  victories  pursue 
To  Niie*s  yet  undiscover'd  head. 

"  Riches  the  hardy  soldiers  shall  despiset 
And  look  on  gold  with  undesiriog  eyea» 
Nor  the  disbowePd  earth  explore 
In  search  of  the  forbidden  ore; 
Those  glittering  ills,  conceal'd  within  the  mioe. 
Shall  lie  untouched,  and  innocently  shine. 
To  the  last  bounds  that  nature  sets. 
The  piercing  colds  and  sultry  heats. 
The  godlike  race  shall  spread  their  aims, 
Now  fill  the  polar  circle  with  alarms. 
Till  storms  and  tempests  their  pursuits  coaflne; 
Now  sweat  for  conquest  underneath  the  line. 

**  This  only  law  the  victor  shall  restiaiii. 
On  these  conditions  shall  he  reign: 
If  none  his  guilty  band  employ 
To  build^again  a  second  Troy, 
If  none  the  rash  dq^ign  pursue. 
Nor  tempt  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  anew. 

**  A  curse  there  cleaves  to  the  devoted  plac^ 
That  shall  the  new  foundations  rase; 
Greece  shall  in  mutual  leagues  conspire 
To  storm  the  rising  town  with  fire. 
And  at  their  armies  head  myself  will  show 
What  Juno,  urg'd  to  all  her  rage,  can  do. 

«*  Thrice  should  Apollo's  self  Uie  city  raise, 
And  line  it  round  with  walls  of  brass; 
Thrice  should  my  fevourite  Greeks  his  aroiks  cob- 

found  I 
And  bewthe  ahiaipg  labrie  to  the  gfouad: 
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rhricc  should  her  captire  dames  to  Greece  return, 
%iid    their  dead  tons  and  slaughtered  husbands 
'   mourn. 
But  hold,  my  Muse,  forbear  thy  towering  flight, 
^or  bring  the  secreU  of  the  gods  to  light: 
n  vain  would  thy  {nresumptuons  verse 
rh*  immortal  rhetoric  rehearse; 
rhe  miyhty  strains,  in  Ijnric  numbers  bound, 
Forget  their  miyesty  and  lose  tlieir  sound. 


545 


THE  VESTAL, 

FROM  OVID  DB  FASTIS,  Lia  III.  EK.  1. 
Blanda  quies  victis  furtim  subrepit  ocetlis,  9&c. 

V»  the  fair  vestal  to  the  fountain  came,. 
L«t  none  be  startled  at  a  vestal's  name) 
Hr'd  with  the  walk,  she  laid  her  dbwn  to  rest, 
Ind  to  the  winds  expos'd  her  glowing  breast. 
To  take  the  freshness  of  the  morning-air^ 
\nd  gathered  in  a  knot  her  flowing  hair  j 
^hile  thus  she  rested,  on  her  arm  reclin'd. 
The  hoary  willows  waving  with  the  wind, 
Vnd  feather»d  chqirs  thatVarbled  in  the  shade, 
^nd  purling  streams  that  through  the  meadow 

stray'd, 
n  drowsy  murmurs  lull'd  the  gentle  maid, 
rhe  god  of  war  beheld  the  virgin  lie, 
rhc  god  beheld  her  with  a  lover's  eye ; 
bid  by  so  tempting  an  occasion  pressed. 
The  beauteous  maid,  whom  he  beheld,  possessed: 
p<>nceiving  as  she  slept,  her  fruitful  womb 
lwelt*d  with  the  founder  of  immortal  Rome. 


OVJirS  METAMORPHOSES. 
BOOK  II. 

TAB  STORY  OF  PRAETOW. 

The  Sun's  bright  palace,  on  high  columns  rais'd, 
Vith  buroish*d  gold  and  flaming  jewels  bJaz'dj 
:'be  folding  gates  diffus'd  a  silver  light, 
Lud  with  a  milder  gleam  refreshed  the  sight; 
)f  polish'd  ivory  was  the  covering  wrought; 
The  matter  vied  not  with  the  sculptor's  thought, 
^or  in  the  portal  was  display'd  on  high 
The  work  of  Vulcan)  a  fictitious  sky  ; 
i  waving  sea  th'  inferior  earth  embrac'd, 
Lnd  gods  and  goddesses  the  waters  gracM. 
Esreon  here  a  mighty  whale  bestrode ; 
Viton,  and  Proteus  (the  deceiving  god),    . 
Vith  Doris  here  were  carv'd,  and  all  her  train, 
ome  loosely  swimming  in  the  figur'd  main, 
Vhilst  some  on  rocks  their  droopiug  hair  divide, 
knd*some  on  fishes  through  the  waters  glide: 
'hough  various  features  did  the  sisters  grace, 
L  sister's  likeness  was  in  every  face. 
)n  earth  a  different  landscape  courts  the  eyes,  « 
den,  towns,  and  beasts,  in  distant  prospects  rise, 
ind  nyuiphK,  and  streams,  and  vtoods,  and  rural 

deities. 
>'er  all,  the  Heaven's  refulgent  image  shines; 
)n  either  gate  were  six  engraven  signs. 

H^re  Phaeton,  still  gaining  on  th'  ascent. 
To  his  suspected  father's  palace  went, 
rill  pressing  forward  through  Uk  bright  abode, 
3e  saw  at  distance  the  illustrious  god : 
tie  saw  at  distance,  or  the  dazzling  light 
Had  ^b'd  too  strongly  oa  his  akiog  &ight 

vol.  u. 


The  god  sits  high,  exalted  on  a  thron* 
Of  blazing  gems,  with  purple  garments  on; 
The  hours  i(i  order  rang'd  on  either  hand. 
And  days,  and  months,  and  years,  and  ages,  stand. 
Here  Spring  appears  with  flowery  chaplets  bound  ; 
Here  Summer  in  her  wheaten  gariand  crown'd; 
Here  Autumn  the  rich  trodden  grapes  besmear  ; 
And  hoary  Winter  shivers  in  the  rear. 

Phoebus  beheld  the  youth  from  off  his  throne; 
That  eye,  which  looks  on  all,  was  fix'd  on  one. 
He  saw  the  boy»s  confusion  in  bis  face, 
Surpris'd  at  all  the  wonders  of  the  place; 
And  cries  aloud, «  What  wanU  my  sou  ?  For  know  ^ 
My  son  thou  art,  and  I  must  call  thee  so/' 
«•  tight  of  the  world,*'  the  trembling  youth  replies, 
*'  Illustrious  parent!  since  you  don't  despise 
The  parent's  name,  some  certain  token  give. 
That  I  may  Clymen^'s  proud  boast  believe. 
Nor  longer  under  fidse  reproaches  grieve.'* 

The  tender  sire  was  touch'd  with  what  be  said. 
And  flung  the  bUze  of  glories  from  bis  head, 
And  bid  the  youth  advance:  «*  My  son,''  said  he, 
"  Come  to  thy  lather's  arms !  for  Clymen6 
Has  told  thee  true;  a  parentis  name  1  own. 
And  deem  thee  worthy  to  be  callM  my  son. 
As  a  sure  proof,  make  some  request,  and  1, 
Whatever  it  be,  with  that  request  comply; 
By  Styx  I  swear,  whose  waves  are  hid  in  night. 
And  roll  impervious  to  my  piercing  sight" 

The  youtb,  transported,  asks  without  delay. 
To  guide  the  Sun's  bright  chariot  for  (i  day. 

The  god  repented  of  the  oath  he  took. 
For  anguish  thrice  bis  radiant  head  he  shook: 
"  My  son,"  says  he  *'  some  other  proof  require; 
Rash  was  my  promise,  rash  is  thy  desire. 
I'd  fain  deny  this  Wish  which  thou  hast  made. 
Or,  what  I  can't  deny,  would  fiaiin  dissuade. 
Too  vast  and  hazardous  the  task  appears. 
Nor  suited  to  thy  strength,  nor  to  thy  years. 
Thy  Jot  is  mortal,  but  thy  wishes  fly  - 
Beyond  the  province  of  mortality: 
There  is  not  one  of  all  the  gods  that  daret 
(However  skilPd  in  other  great  affairs) 
To  mount  the  burning  axre-tree,  but  I ; 
Not  Jove  himself,  the  ruler  of  the  sky. 
That  hurls  the  three-fork'd  thunder  from  above. 
Dares  try  his  sti-ength;  yet  who  so  strong  as  Jove  it 
The  steeds  climb  up  the  first  ascent  with  pain; 
And  when  the  middle  firmament  they  gain. 
If  downwards  from  the  Heavens  my  head  I  bow. 
And  see  the  earth  and  ocean  hang  below, 
Ev'n  I  am  sciz'd  with  horrour  and  affright. 
And  my  own  heart  misgives  me  at  the  sight. 
A  mighty  downfall  steeps  the  evening  stage. 
And  steady  reins  must  curb  the  horses'  rage. 
Tethys  herself  has  fear*d  to  see  me  driven 
Down  headlong  from  the  precipice  of  Hei^ven. 
Besidt^,  consider  what  impetuous  force 
Turns  stars  and  planets  in  a  different  course: 
I  steer  against  their  motions;  nor  am  I 
Borne  back  by  all  the  current  of  the  sky.  * 
But  how  could  you  resist  the  orbs  that  roll 
In  adverse  whirls,  and  stem  the  rapid  pole  ? 
But  you  perhaps  may  hope  for  pleasing  woods. 
And  stately  domes,  and  cities  fiird  with  gods; 
While  through  a  thousand  snares  your  progress 

litis. 
Where  forms  of  starry  monsters  stock  the  skies: 
For,  should  you  hit  tlic  doubtful  lyay  aright, 
The  Bull  with  stooping  horns  stands  opposite^ 
N  N 
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Next  him  fhe  bnght  Hemonian  bow  is  strung; 
And  next,  the  Lion's  grinning  visage  hung: 
The  Scorpion's  daws  here  clasp  a  wide  extent. 
And  here  the  Crab's  in  lesser  clasps  are  bent. 
Nor  would  you  find  it  easy  to  compose         [flows 
The  mettl^  steeds,  when   from  their    nostrils 
The  scorching  fire,  that  in  their  entrails  glows. 
Ev*n  I  their  headstrong  fury  scarce  restrain, 
When  they  grow  warm  and  restive  to  the  rein. 
Let  not  my  son  a  fetal  gift  require, 
But,  O !  in  time,  recall  your  rash  desire; 
You  ask  a  gift  that  may  your  parent  tdl. 
Let  these  my  fears  your  parentage  reveal ; 
And  leam  a  father  from  a  father's  care; 
Look  on  my  fiice ;  or^  if  my  heart  lay  bare. 
Could  you  but  look,  you'd  read  the  fiither  there. 
Choose  out  a  gift  from  seas,  or  earth,  or  skies. 
For  open  to  your  wish  all  nature  lies. 
Only  decline  this  one  unequal  task, 
For  t  is  a  mischief,  not  a  gift,  you  ask ; 
You  ask  a  real  mischief.  Phaeton : 
Nay  hang  not  thus  about  my  neck,  my  son : 
I  grant  your  wish,  and  Styx  has  heard  my  voice. 
Choose  what  you  will,  but  make  a  wiser  choice." 

Thus  did  the  god  th*  unwary  youth  advise  ; 
But  he  still  longs  to  tmvel  through  the  skies. 
When  the  fond  father  (for  in  rain  he  pleads) 
At  length  to  the  Vulcanian  chariot  leauls. 
A  golden  axle  did  the  work  uphold,  [gold. 

Gold  was  the  beam,  the  wheels  were'  orb'd  with 
The  spokes  in  rows  of  silver  pleasM  the  sight. 
The  seat  with  party-colour*d  gems  was  bright ; 
Apollo  shinM  amid  the  glare  of  light. 
•  The  youth  ivilh  secret  joy  the  work  surveys; 
When  now  the  Mom  disclos'd  her  purple  rays; 
The  stars  were  fled;  for  Lucifer  had  chas'd 
The  st^Urs  away,  and  fled  himself  at  last. 
Soon  as  the  father  saw  the  rosy  Morn, 
And  the  Moon  shining  with  a  blunter  horn. 
He  bid  the  nimble  Hours  without  delay 
Bring  forth  the  steeds;  the  nimble  Hours  obey : 
From  their  full  racks  the  generous  steeds  retire, 
Dropping  ambrosial  foams,  and  snorting  hre. 
Still  anxious  for  his  son,  the  god  of  day. 
To  make  him  proof  against  the  burning  ray. 
His  temples  with  celestial  ointment  wet. 
Of  sovereign  virtue  to  repel  the  heat, 
Then  fix'd  the  beamy  circle  on  his  head, 
And  feUih^d  a  deep  foreboding  sigh,  and  said, 

**  Tike  this  at  least,  this  last  advice,  my  son ; 
Keep  a  stiff  rein,  and  move  but  gently  on: 
The  coursers  of  themselves  will  run  too  fast. 
Your  art  must  be  to  moderate  their  haste. 
Drive  them  not  on  directly  through  the  skies, 
But  where  the  zodiac's  winding  circle  lies. 
Along  the  midmost  zone;  but  sally  forth 
Nor  to  the  distant  south,  nor  stormy  north. 
The  horses'  hoofi  a  beaten  track  will  show. 
But  neither  mount  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low. 
That  no  new  fires  or  Heaven  or  Earth  infest; 
Keep  the  mid-way,  the  middle  way  is  best 
Nor,  where  in  radiant  folds  the  Serpent  twines, 
Direct  your  course,  nor  where  the  Altar  shines. 
Shiin  both  extremes ;  the  rest  let  fortune  guide. 
And  better  for  thee  than  th3rself  provide ! 
See,  while  I  speak,  the  shades  disperse  away, 
Aurora  gives  the  promise  of  a  day ; 
I'ln  cali'd,  nor  can  I  make  a  longer  stay. 
Snatch  up  the  reins ;  or  still  th'  attempt  forsake, 
And  not  my  chariot  but  my  counsd  take, 


While  yet  securely  on  Ibe  enrHi  jwk  wtam^ 
Nor  touch  the  horses  wkh  too  rash  a  hand. 
Let  me  alone  to  light  the  world,  while  yon 
Enjoy  those  beams  which  yon  may  safely  viec^ 
He  spoke  in  vain;  the  youth  with  active  bat 
And  sprightly  vigour  vaults  into  the  seat; 
And  joys  to  hold  the  reins,  and  fondly  gives 
Those  thanks  his  father  with  renoorse  recefves. 

Mean  while  the  restless  horses  neighHl  akni. 
Breathing  out  fire,  and  pawing  where  they  st«^ 
Tethys,  not  knowing  what  had  past,  gave  way. 
And  all  the  waste  <»f  Heaven  before  tbem  fay. 
They  ^ring  together  out,  and  swiftly  bear 
The  flying  youth  through  clouds  and  yieldiagair; 
With  wingy  speed  outstrip  the  eastern  wind. 
And  leave  the  breezes  of  the  Mom  befaiod. 
The  youth  was  light,  nor  could  he  fill  the  seat. 
Or  poise  the  chariot  with  its  wonted  wdgfat: 
But  as  at  sea  tb'  unballast  vessel  rides. 
Cast  to  and  fro,  the  sport  of  winds  and  tides; 
So  in  the  bounding  chariot  toss*d  on  high. 
The  youth  is  hurry'd  headlong  through  the  sky. 
Soon  as  the  steeds  perceive  it  they  for.^ke 
Their  stated  course,  and  leave  the  beaten  track. 
The  youth  was  in  a  maze,  nor  did  he  know 
Which  way  to  turn  the  reins,  or  where  to  go; 
Nor  would  the  horses,  had  he  kuown,  obey. 
Then  the  Seven  Stats  first  fdt  Apollo's  ray, 
Anc  wish'd  to  dip  in  the  forbidden  sea. 
The  folded  Setpent  next  the  frozen  pole. 
Stiff  and  benumb'd  before,  began  to  roll. 
And  rag'd  with  inward  heat,  and  threaten'd  sir, 
At)(]  shot  a  redder  light  from  every  star  ; 
Nay,  and  'tis  said,   6o5tes  too,  that  foin 
Thou  wouldst  have  fled,  though  cumber'd  with  ^ 
wain. 

Th'  unhappy  youth,  then  bending  down  bis  had. 
Saw  earth  and  ocean  for  beneath  him  spread: 
His  colour  changed,  he  startled  at  the  sight, 
Aud  his  eyes  darken'd  by  too  great  a  light. 
Now  could  he  wish  the  fiery  steeds  untry'd. 
His  birth  obscure,  and  his  request  deny'd : 
Now  would  he  Merops  for  his  father  own. 
And  quit  his  boasted  kindred  to  the  Sun. 

So  fares  the  pilot  when  his  ship  is  tost 
In  troubled  seas,  and  all  its  steerage  lost; 
He  gives  her  to  the  winds,  and  in  despair 
Seeks  his  last  refuge  in  the  gods  and  prayer. 

What  could  he  do  ?  His  eyes  if  badnntnl  cast, 
Find  a  long  path  be  had  already  past; 
If  forward,  still  a  longer  path  they  find: 
Both  he  compares,  and  measures  in  his  mind; 
And  sometimes  casts  an  eye  upon  the  east. 
And  sometimes  looks  on  the  forbidden  west. 
The  horses*  names  he  knew  not  in  the  fright: 
Nor  would  be  loose  the  reins,  nor  conkl  ke  boU 
them  tight 

Now  all  the  horrours  of  the  Heavens  be  i  _ 
And  monstrous  shadows  of  prodigious  sise. 
That,  deck'd  finch  stars,  lie  scatter'd  o'er  the  i 
There  is  a  place  above,  where  Scorpio  bent 
In  tail  and  arms  surrounds  a  vast  extent; 
In  a  wide  circuit  of  the  Heavens  he  shines, 
And  fills  the  space  of  two  celestial  signs. 
Soon  as  the  youth  beheld  him,  vex*d  with  I 
Brandish  his  sting,  and  in  bis  poison  sweat. 
Half  dead  with  sudden  foai'  he  dropt  the  reins; 
The  horses  felt  them  loose  upon  thw  manes. 
And  flying  out  through  all  the  plains  above. 
Ran  UDControU'd  where^r  their  fury  drove j 
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Rush*d  on  the  stars,  and  through  a  pathless  way 
Of  unknovrn  regions  hurry'd  on  the  day, 
And  now  above,  and  now  below  they  flew. 
And  near  the  E^irth  the  burning  chariot  drew. 

Th^  clouds  disperse  in  fumes,  the  wondering 
Moon 
Beholds  Iier  brother's  steeds  beneath  her  own ; 
The  highlands  smoke,  cleft;  by  the  piercing  rays, 
Or,  clad  with  woods,  in  their  own  fuel  blaze, 
f^xt  o'er  the  plains,  where  ripen'd  harvests  grow. 
The  nmning  eonflagratiou  spreads  below. 
But  these  are  trivial  ills:  whole  cities  burn. 
And  peopled  kingdoms  into  ashes  turn. 

The  mountains  kindle  as  tite  car  draws  near, 
Athos  and  Tmolus  red  with  fires  appear; 
3eagrian  llsemus  (then  a  single  name) 
Aud  virgin  H^icon  increase  the  flame; 
Taurus  aud  Oete  glare  amid  the  sky, 
ind  Ida,  spite  of  ail  her  fountains,  dry. 
Sryx,  and  Otbrys,  and  Cithaeron,  glow; 
%nd  Rbodope,  no  longer  cIothM  in  snow ; 
fligh  Pindus,  Mimas,  and  Parnassus,  sweat, 
iud  i^tiia  rages  with  redoubled  heat 
Sv*n  Scythia,  through  her  hoary  regions  warm'd, 
n  vain' with  all  her  native  frost  was  armVI. 
Jover'd  with  flames,  the  towering  Appennine, 
Ind  Caucasus,  and  proud  (Xympus,  shine; 
ind,  where  the  long-extended  Alps  aspire, 
^ow  stands  a  huge  continued  range  of  fire, 

Th*  astonish M  youth,  whcro'er  his  eyes  could 
3f-held  the  universe  around  him  burn ;        [turn, 
The  work!  was  in  a  blaze;  nor  could  he  bear 
rhe  sultry  vapours  and  the  scon'ching  air, 
^V'hich  from  below,  as  from  a  furnace,  flow'd; 
Ind  now  the  axle>tree  beileath  him  glow*d : 
Mst  in  the  whirling  clouds,  that  round  him  broke, 
Vnd  white  with  ashes,  hovering  in  the  smoke, 
le  flew  where'er  the  horses  drove,  nor  knew  • 
»Vhither  the  horses  drove,  or  where  he  flew, 

*Twas  then,  they  say,  the  swarthy  Moor  begun 
To  change  his  hue,  and  blacken  in  the  Sun. 
Then  Lybia  first,  of  ail  her  moistui-e  drainM, 
became  a  barren  waste,  a  wild  of  sand. 
The  watir-nymphs  lamont  tlieir  empty  urns; 
iceotla,  robb'd  of  silver  Dirce,  mourns;        ' 
Corinth  Pyrenees  wasted  spring  bewails; 
Vnd  Argos  grieves  whilst  Amymonfe  fails. 

The  floods  are  drain'd  from  every  distant  coast': 
2v>n  TanaVs,  though  fix'd  in  ice,  was  lost; 
^rap'd  Cajcus  and  Lycormas  roar, 
^nd  Xanthus,  fated  to  be  burnt  once  more, 
"he  fam*d  Mseander,  that  unweary'd  strays 
Phrough  mazy  windings,  smokes  in  every  maze. 
'Vom  his  lov'd  Babylon  Euphrates  flies; 
Tie  big-swoln  Ganges  and  the  Danube  rise 
n  thickeuing  fumes,  and  darken  half  the  skiet. 
n  flames  IsmeuQS  and  the  Pbasis  rolPd, 
Ind  Tagus  floating  in  his  melted  gold. 
The  swans,  that  on  CSyster  often  try*d 
Their  tuneful  songs,  now  sung  their  last  and  dy'd. 
rhe  frighted  NUe  ran  off,  and  under  ground 
!^onceal'd  his  head,  nor  can  it  yet  be  found : 
lis  seven  divided  currents  are  all  dry, 
Vnd  where  they  roli'd  seven  gaping  trenches  lie. 
^o  more  the  Rhine  or  Rhone  their  course  maintain, 
!<for  Tiber,  of  his  promisiM  empire  vain. 

The  ground  deep  cled,  admits  the  dazzling  ray, 
ind  startles  Pluto  with  the  flash  of  day. 
The  sea  shrirdcs  in,  and  to  the  sight  disclose 
I/Vide  naked  pUios,  where  once  their  billows  ro«e ; 


Their  rocks  are  all  discovered,  and  increase 
The  number  of  the  scatter'd  Cyclades. 
The  fish  in  shoals  about  the  bottom  creep, 
Nor  longer  dares  the  crooked  dolphin  leap: 
Gasping  for  breath,  th'  uushapcn  phoca  die. 
And  on  the  boiling  wave  extended  lie. 
Nerens,  and  Doris  with  her  virgin  train, 
•Seek  out  the  last  recesses  of  the  main  \ 
Beneath  unfathomable  depths  tliey  faint. 
And  secret  in  their  gloomy  caverns  pant. 
Stern  Neptune  thrice  above  the  waves  upheld 
His  fieice,  and  thrice  was  by  the  flames  repeli'd. 

The  Earth  at  length  on  every  side  embrac'd 
With  scalding  seas  that  floated  round  her  waste. 
When  now  she  felt  the  springs  and  rivers  come. 
And  crqwd  within  the  hollow  of  her  womb, 
Up-lifted  to  the  Heavens  her  blasted  head. 
And  clapt  her  hands  upon  her  brows  and  said; 
(But  first,  impatient  of  the  sultry  heat. 
Sunk  deeper  down,  and  sought  a  cooler  seat:) 
"  If  you,  great  king  of  gods,  my  death  approve. 
And  I  deserve  it,  let  me  die  by  Jove; 
If  I  must  perish  by  the  force  of  fire. 
Let  me  transfixM  with  thunderbolts  expire. 
See,  whilst  I  speak,  my  breath  the  vapours  choke,^ 
For  now  her  face  lay  wrapt  in  clouds  of  smoke, 
/'  See  my  singM  hair,  behold  my  faded  eye. 
And  wither'd  face,  where  heaps  of  cinders  lie  I 
And  does  the  plough  for  this  my  body  tear  ? 
This  the  reward  for  all  the  fruits  I  bear, 
Tortur'd  with  rakes,  and  harass*d  all  the  year? 
That  herbs  for  cattle  daily  I  renew. 
And  food  for  man,  and  frankincense  for  you  ? 
But  grant  me  guilty;  what  has  Neptune  done? 
Why  arc  his  waters  boiling  in  the  Sun  ? 
The  wavy  empire,  which  by  lot  was  given,  [ven? 
Why  does  it  waste,  and  further  shrink  from  Hea- 
!f  I  nor  Jie  your  pity  can  provoke,  [smoke. 

See  your  own  Heavens,    the   Heavens  begin  to 
Should  once  the  sparkles  catch  those  bright  abodes. 
Destruction  seizes  on  the  Heavens  aud  gods ; 
Atlas  becomes  unequal  to  his  freight, 
And  almost  faints  beneath  the  glowing  weight. 
If  Heaven,  and  earth,  and  sea  together  burn. 
All  must  again  into  their  chaos  turn. 
Ajtply  some  speedy  cure,  prevent  our  fate. 
And  succour  Nature,  ere  it  be  too  late.*'  [spread. 
She  ceasM;   fur,  chok'd  with  vapours  round  her 
Down  to  the  deepest  shades  she  sunk  her  head. 

Jove  call'd  to  witness  every  power  above, 
And  cv'n  the  god,  whose  son  the  chariot  drove. 
That  what  he  acts,  he  b  compelled  to  do. 
Or  universal  ruin  must  ensue. 
Straight  he  a<u^nds  the  high  ethereal  throne. 
Prom  whence  he  us*d  to  dart  his  thunder  down. 
From  whence  his  showers  and  storms  be  us'd  to 

pour. 
But  now  could  meetwith  neither  storm  nor  shower* 
Then,  aiming  at  the  youth,  with  lifted  hand. 
Full  at  his  head  he  hurPd  the  forky  brand. 
In  dreadfid  thunderings.    Thus  th*  almighty  sire 
Suppressed  the  ragiug  of  the  fires  with  fire.  ^ 

At  once  firom  life  and  from  the  chariot  driven, 
Tli*  ambitiousboy  fell  thunder-struck  from  Heaven. 
The  horses  started  with  a  sudden  bound. 
And  flung  the  reins  and  chariot  to  the  ground: 
The  studded  harness  from  their  necks  they  broke  ; 
Hei*c  fell  a  wheel  and  here  a  silver  spoke; 
Here  wore  the  beam  and  axle  torn  away ;      [lay* 
And,  scatter'd  o*er  the  £artb|the  shiuiiigfrsgaieoU 
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The  breathless  Phaeton,  with  flaming  hair, 
Shot  from  the  chariot,  like  a  falling  star. 
That  ill  a  summer^s  e%'€ning  from 'the  top 
Of  Heaven  drops  down,  or  seems  at  least  to  drop ; 
Till  on  the  Po  his  blasted  corpse  was  hurl'd. 
Far  from  his  country,  in  the. western  world.    . 

PIlAET0ir*9  SISTERS  TRANSFORMED  INTO  TREES.*' 

The   Latian    nymphs  came   round  him,    and 

amaz'd 
On  the  dead  youth,  transfix'd  with  thunder,  gaz'd; 
And,  whilst  yet  smoking  from  the  bolt  he  lay. 
His  shattev'd  body  to  a  tomb  convey, 
And  o*er  the  tomb  an  epitaph  devise : 
"  Here  be  who  drove  the^un's  bright  chariot  lies; 
His  father's  fiery  steeds  he  could  not  guide. 
But  in  the  glorious  enterprise  he  dy*d." 

Apollo  hid  his  face,  and  pin*d  for  grief. 
And,  if  the  story  may  deserve  belief. 
The  space  of  one  whole  day  is  said  to  nin. 
From  mom  to  wooted  eve,  without  a  Sun : 
The  burning  ruins,  with  a  fainter  ray. 
Supply  the  Sun,  and  counterfeit  a  day, 
A  day  thaf  still  did  Nature's  face  disclose: 
This  comfort  from  the  mighty  mischief  rose. 

But  Clymene,  enrBg*d  with  grief,  laments, 
And,  as  her  grief  inspires,  her  passion  vents : 
Wild  for  her  son,  and  frantic  in  her  woes. 
With  hair  disheveled,  round  the  world  she  goes. 
To  seek  where'er  his  body  might  be  cast; 
Till,  on  the  borders  of  the  Po,  at  last 
The  name  inscrib'd  on  the  new  tomb  appears; 
The  dear,  dear  name  she  bathes  in  flowing  tears, 
Hangs  u*er  the  tomb,  unable  to  depart. 
And  hugs  the  marble  to  her  throbbing  heart 

Her  daughters  too  lament,  and  sigh  and  mourn, 
(A  fruitless  tribute  to  tbeir  brother's  urn;) 
And  beat  their  naked  bosoms,  and  complain. 
And  call  aloud  for  Phaeton  in  vain : 
All  the  lopg   night  their  mournful  watch  they 

keep, 
And  all  the  day  stand  round  the  tomb  and  weep. 

Four  times,  revolving,  the  full  Moon  retum'd ; 
So  long  the  mother  and  the  daughters  moum'd; 
When  now  the  eldest,  Phaethysa,  strove 
To  rest  her  weary  limbs,  but  could  not  move; 
Lampetia  would  have  help*d  her,  but  she  found 
Herself  withheld,  and  rooted  to  the  ground: 
A  third  in  wild  affliction,  as  she  grieves, 
Would  rend  her  hair,  but  fills  her  band  with  leaves; 
One  sees  her  thighs  transform'd,  another  views 
Her  arms  shot  out,  and  branching  into  boughs. 
And  now  their  legs,  and  breasts,  and  bodies, 

stood 
Crusted  with  bark,  and  hardening  into  wood; 
But  still  above  were  female  beads  display'd,-  ^ 
And  mouths  that  calPd  the  mother  to  their  aid. 
^Wh^t  could,  alas !  the  weeping  mother  do  ? 
'From  this  to  that  with  eager  haste  she  flew. 
And  kiss'd  her  sprouting  daughters  as  they  grew. 
She  tears  the  bark  that  to  each  body  cleaves, 
^  And  from  the  x^erdant  fingers  strips  the  leaves : 
'  The  blood  came  trickling,  where  she  tore  away 
The  leaves  and  bark:  the  maids  Mere  heard  to 

sny, 
•*  Forbear,  mistaken  parent,  ohl  forbear; 
A  wounded  daughter  in  each  tree  you  tear; 
Farewell  for  ever."    Here  the  bark  increased, 
CJos'd  Oil  their  faces,  and  their  words  suppressed. 


The  new-made  trees  in  tears  of  amber  nui|^ 
Which,  harden'd  into  value  by  the  Sun, 
Distil  for  ever  on  the  streams  below : 
The. limpid  streams  their  radiant  treasure  show, 
Mix*d  in  the  sand;  whence  the  rich  drc^s  con* 

vey'd 
Shine  in  the  dress  of  the  bright  Latian  maid. 

THE  TRAMSFORICATION    OF   CTCJSUS  '  IITTO  A 
SWAN. 

CTCmis  beheld  the  nymphs  transform^,  ally*d 
To  their  dead  brother,  on  the  mortal  side. 
In  friendship  and  afiection  nearer  b&und; 
He  left  the  cities  and  the  realms  he  own'd. 
Through  pathless  fields  and  lonely  shores  to  rangc^ 
And  woods,  made  thicker  by  the  sisters'  change. 
Whilst  here,  within  the  dismal  gloom,  alooe. 
The  melancholy  monarch  made  his  moan. 
His  voice  was  lesaen'd,  as  be  try'd  to  speak. 
And  issued  through  a  long  extended  neck; 
His  hair  transforms  to  down,  his  fingers  meet 
In  skinny  films,  and  sh^pe  his  oary  feet; 
From  both  his  sides  the  wings  and  feathers  break; 
And  from  his  mouth  proceeds  a  blunted  beak: 
All  Cycnus  now  into  a  swan  was  tum'd. 
Who,  still  remembering  how  his  kinamaii  bora'd. 
To  solitary  pools  and  lakes  retires. 
And  loves  the  waters  as  oppos'd  to  fires. 

Meai^while  Apollo  in  a  gloomy  shade. 
The  native  lustre  of  his  brows  decay 'd. 
Indulging  sorrow,  sickens  at  the  sight 
Of  his  own  sun-shine,  and  abhors  the  light: 
The  hidden  griefa,  that  in  his  bosom  rise. 
Sadden  his  looks,  and  overcast  his  eyes. 
As  when  some  dusky  orb  obstructs  his  ray. 
And  sullies,  in  a  dim  eclipse,  the  day. 

Now  secretly  with  inwatd  griefs  he  pinM, 
Now  warm  resentments  to  his  grieft  he  join'd. 
And  now  renounc'd  his  ofiice  to  mankind. 
*<  E'er  since  the  birth  of  Time,"  said  he,  '*  Tv* 

borne 
A  long  ungrateful  toil  without  return; 
Let  now  some  other  manage,  if  he  dare. 
The  fiery  steeds  and  mount  the  burning  car. 
Or,  if  none  else,  let  Jove  h*$  fortune  try. 
And  learn  to  lay  his  murdering  thunder  by; 
Then  will  he  own,  perhaps,  but  own  too  late. 
My  son  deserv'd  not  so  severe  a  fate."  [pray 

The  gods  stand  round  him,  as  he  raoorns,  aaid 
He  would  resume  the  conduct  of  the  day. 
Nor  let  the  world  be  lost  in  endless  night : 
Jove  too  himself,  descending  from  his  height. 
Excuses  what  had  happen'd",  and  entreats. 
Majestically  mixing  prayers  and  threats. 
Prevail'd  upon  at  length,  again  he  took 
The  harnessed  steeds,  that  still  with  honour  sboodc. 
And  plies  them  with  the  lash,  and  whips  tbemoo. 
And  as  he  whips,  upbraids  them  with  his  nonu 

^  THE  STORY  OF  CAUnt>. 

The  day  was  settled  in  its  course;  and  Jove 
Walk'd  the  wide  circuit  of  the  Heavens  above. 
To  search  if  any  cracks  or  flaws  were  made: 
But  all  was  safe:  the  Earth  he  then  sorveyHd, 
And  cast  an  eye  on  every  different  coast. 
And  every  land ;  but  on  Arcadia  most. 
Her  fields  he  cloth'd,  and  cheer'd  her  blasted  face 
With  ruiuiing  fountains,  and  with  springing  { 
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Ko  tracts  of  Heaven's  destructive  fire  remain ; 
The  fields  and  woods  reviYe,  aud  Nature  smiles 
again. 

But,  as  the  god  walk'd  to  and  fro  the  Earth, 
And  rais'd  the  plants,  and  gave  the  spring  its  birth, 
Sy  chance  a  ftiir  Arcadiap  nymph  he  view'd. 
And  felt  the  lovely  charmer  in  his  blood. 
The  nymph  nor  spun,  nor  dress*d  with  artful  pride, 
Ber  vest  was  gathered  up,  her  hair  was  ty'd; 
Kow  In  her  hand  a  slender  spear  she  bore. 
Now  a  fight  quiver  on  her  shoulders  wore; 
To  chaste  Diana  from  her  youth  inclined, 
The  sprightly  warriors  of  the  wood  she  join*d, 
Diana  too  the  gentle  huntress  lov'd,  , 

Nor  was  there  one  of  all  the  nymphs  that  rov*d 
O'er  Msnalus,  amid  the  maiden  throng, 
More  favoured  once;  but  lavour  lasts  not  long. 

The  Sun  now  shone  in  all  its  strength,  and  drove 
The  heated  virgin  panting  to  a  grove; 
The  grove  around  a  gratefiil  shadow  cast : 
She  dropt  her  arrows,  and  her  bow  unbrac'd  ; 
She  flung  herself  on  the  cool  grassy  bed ; 
And  on  the  painted  quiver  rais'd  her  head. 
JoVe  saw  the  charming  huntress  unprcpar^d^ 
Stretch*d  on  the  verdant  turf  without  a  guard. 
•*  Here  1  am  safe,**  he  cries,  "  from  Juno's  eye; 
Or  should  my  jealous  queen  the  theft  descry. 
Yet  would  I  venture  on  a  theft  like  this, 
And  stand  her  rage  for  such,  for  such  a  bliss  !'* 
Diana's  shape  and  habit  straight  he  took, 
Soflen'd  his  brows,  and  smoothed  his  awful  look,  ' 
And  mildly  in  a  female  accent  spoke. 
**  How  feres  my  girl  ?  How  went  the  morning 

chase?*'    - 
To  ^hom  the  virgin,  starting  from  the  grass, 
"  All  hail,  bright  deity,  whqpi  I  prefer 
To  Jove  himself,  though  Jove  himself  were  here.*' 
The  god  was  nearer  than  she  thought,  and  heard 
Well-pleas'd  himself  before  himself  prcferr'd. 
'  He  then  sahites  ber  with  a  warm  embrace; 
And,  erfr  she  half  had  told  the  morning  chase, 
With  love  inflam*d,  and  eager  on  his  bliss, 
Smother'd  her  words,  and  stopt  her  with  a  kiss; 
His  kisses  with  unwonted  ardour  glow'd. 
Nor  oonld  Diana's  shape  conceal  the  god. 
The  virgin  did  whate'er  a  virgin  could 
(Sure  Juno  must  have  pardon'd,  had  she  view'd); 
With  all  her  might  against  his  force  she  strove: 
But  how  can  mortal  maids  contend  with  Jove ! 

Possest  at  length  of  what  his  heart  desir'd, 
Back  to  his  Heavens  th'  insulting  god  retired. 
The  lovely  huntress,  rising  from  the  grass. 
With  down-cast  eyes,  and  with  a  blushing  face. 
By  shame  confbunded,  and  by  fear  dismay'd. 
Flew  from  the  covert  of  the  guilty  shade, 
And  almost,  in  the  tumult  of  her  mind, 
Left  her  forgotten  bow  and  shafts  behind. 

But  now  Diana,  with  a  sprightly  train 
Of  qniver'd  virgins,  bounding  o'er  th^  plain, 
CalVd  to  the  nymph:  The  nymph  began  to  fear 
A  second  fraud,  a  Jove  disguis'd  in  her; 
But,  when  she  saw  the  sister  nymphs,  suppress'd 
Her  rising  fears,  and  mingled  with  the  rest. 

How  in  the  look  does  conscious  guilt  appear! 
Slowly  she  mov'd,  and  loiter*d  in  the  rear; 
Nor  lightly  tripp'd,  nor  by  the  goddess  ran, 
As  once  she  us'd,  the  foremost  of  the  train. 
Her  looks  were  flush'd,  and  sullen  was  her  mien, 
That  sure  the  virgin  goddess  (had  she  been 
Att^t  bat  a  virgin)  most  the  guilt  have  seem 


'Tis  said  the  nymphs  saw  all,  and  guessM  aright: 
And  now  the  Moon  had  nine  times  lost  her  ligbt^ 
When  Dian  fiiinting,  in  the  mid-day  beaips. 
Found  a  cool  covert,  and  refreshing  streams. 
That  in  soft  murmurs  through  the  forest  flow'd. 
And  a  smooth  bed  of  shining  gravel  show'd. 

A  covert  so  obsoure,  and  streams  so  clear. 
The  goddess  preis'd :  "  And  now  no  spies  are  near^ 
"Let's  strip,  my  gentle  maids,  and  wash,'*  she  cries* 
PIeas*d  with  ^e  motion,  every  maid  complies; 
Only  the  blushing  himtress  stood  confus'd. 
And  form*d  delays,  and  her  delays  excus'd : 
In  vain  «xcu8*d;  her  fellows  round  her  pressjd. 
And  the  reluctant  nymph  by  force  ondress*d'. 
The  naked  huntress  all  her  shame  reveal*d. 
In  vaiii  her  hands  the  pregnant  womb  conceal'd  ; 
*•  Begone!*'  the  goddess  cries  with  stern  disdain, 
"  Begone!"    nor  dare  the   hallow*d  stream  to 

stain  /' 
She  fled,  for-ever  banish'd  from  the  train. 

This  Juno  beard,  who  long  had  watch'd  her 
time 
To  punish  the  detested  rival's  crime; 
The  time  was  come :  for,  to  enrage  her  more, 
A  lovely  boy  the  teeming  rival  bore. 

The  goddess  cast  a  furious  look,  and  cry'd, 
"  It  is  enough!  \  *m  fully  satisfy'd! 
This  boy  shall  stand  a  living  mark,  to  prove 
My  husband's  baseness,  and  the  strumpet's  love: 
But  vengeance  shall  awake  those  guilty  charms. 
That  drew  the  thunderer  from  Juno's  arms. 
No  longer  shall  their  wonted  force  retain. 
Nor  please  the  god,  nor  make  the  mortal  vain.'* 

This  said,  her  hand  within  her  hair  she  wound. 
Swung  her  to  earth,  and  dragg'd  her  on  the  grounde; 
The  prostrate  wretch  lifts  up  her  arms  in  prayer; 
Her  arms  grow  shaggy,  and  deform'd  with  hair. 
Her  nails  are  sharpened  into  pointed  claws. 
Her  hands  bear  half  her  weight,  and  turn  to  paws|^ 
Her  lips,  that  once  could  tempt  a  god,  begin 
To  grow  distorted  in  an  ugly  grin. 
And,  lest  the  supplicating  brute  mieht  reach 
The  ears  of  Jove,  she  was  depriv'd  of  speech : 
Her  surly  voice  through  a  hoarse  passage  came 
In  savage  sounds:  her  mind  was  still  the  same. 
The  furry  monster  fix'd  her  eyes  above, 
And  heav'd  her  new  unwieldy  paws  to  Jove, 
And  begg'd  his  aid  with  inward  gioans;  and  though 
She  could  not  call  him  false,  she  thought  him  so. 

How  did  she  fear  to  lodge  in  woods  alone. 
And  haunt  the  fields  and  meadows  once  her  own! 
How  often  would  the  deep-motAh*d  dogs  pursue. 
Whilst  from  her  hounds  the  frighted  huntress  fieiy  I 
How  did  she  fiear  her  fellow  brutes,  and  shun 
The  shaggy  bear,  though  now  herself, was  one! 
How  from  the  sight  of  rugged  wolves  retire. 
Although  the  grim  Lycaon  was  her  sire! 

But  now  her  son  had  fifteen  summers  told. 
Fierce  at  the  chase,  and  in  the  forest  bold; 
When,  as  he  beat  the  woods  in  quest  of  prey. 
He  chaoc'd  to  rouse  his  mother  where  she  lay. 
She  knew  her  son,  and  kept  htm  in  her  sight. 
And  fondly  gaz'd:  the  boy  was  in  a  fright. 
And  aim'd  a  pointed  arrow  at  her  breast  $ 
And  would  have  slain  his  mother  in  the  beast; 
But  Jove  forbad}  and  siiatch*d  them  through  th« 

air 
In  whirlwinds  up  to  Heaven,  and  tx  d  theni  thera: 
Whera  the  new  constellations  nightly  rise, 
And  add  a  lustre  to  the  northern  skies. 
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When  Juno  saw  the  rival  in  hcv  height, 
SfHuigled  with  stars,  aud  circled  round  with  light. 
She  sought  old  Ocean  in  his  deep  abodes. 
And  Tethys ;  both  rever*d  among  the  gods. 
They  ask  what  brings  her  there.    "  Ne'er  ask,*» 

says  shci 
«  What  brings  me  here ;  Ueaven  is  no  p]ace  for 

me. 
You*ll  see,  when  Night  has  covered  all  thmg!io*er, 
Jove^s  starry  bastard  and  triumphant  whore 
Usurp  the  Heavens;  you  *ll  see  them  proudly  roll 
In  their  new  orbs,  and  brighten  all  the  pole. 
And  who  shall  now  on  Juno's  altar  wait. 
When  those  she  hates  grow  greater  by  her  hate  ? 
I  on  the  nymph  a  brutal  form  impress^, 
JoVe  to  a  goddess  has  transform'd  the  beast : 
This,  this  was  all  my  weak  revenge  could  do: 
Bat  let  the  god  hit  chaste  amours  pursue. 
And,  as  he  acted  after  lo*s  rape. 
Restore  th*  adultress  to  her  former  shape ; 
Then  may  he  cast  his  Juno  off,  and  lead 
The  great  Lycaon^s  offspring  to  his  bed. 
But  you,  ye  venerable  powers,  be  kind ; 
And,  if  my  wrongs  a  due  resentment  find. 
Receive  not  in  your  waves  their  setting  beams. 
Nor  let  the  glaring  strumpet  taint  your  streams." 

The  goddess  ended,  and  hjer  wish  was  given. 
Back  she  retum'd  in  triumph  up  to  Heaven ; 
Her  gaudy  peacocks  drew  her  through  the  skies. 
Their  tails  were  spotted  with  a  thousand  eyes; 
The  eyes  of  Argus  on  their  tails  were  rangM, 
At  the  same  time  the  raven's  colour  changed. 

THE  STORY  OF  CORONIS,  AND  BIRTH  OF  .CS- 
^  CULAPIUS. 

The  raven  once  in  snowy  plumes  was  drest. 

White  as  the  whitest  dove's  imsully'd  breast, 

"Pair  as  the  guardian  of  the  capitol, 

Suft  as  the  swan ;  a  large  and  lovelv  fowl ; 

His  tongue,  his  prating  tongue,  had  changed  him 

quite, 
To  sooty  blackness  firom  the  purest  white. 

The  story  of  his  change  shtill  here  be  told; 
In  Thessaly  there  liv'd  a  nymph  of  old, 
Coronis  nam*d;  a  peerless  maid  she  shiuM, 
Confest  the  fairest  of  the  fairer  kind. 
Apollo  lovM  her,  till  her  guilt  he  knew; 
While  true  she  was,  or  whilst  he  thought  her 

true. 
Bat  his  own  bird,  the  raven,  chancM  to  find 
The  false-one  with  a  secret  rival  joinM. 
Coronis  b^gg'd  him  to  suppVess  the  t^le,        ^ 
Bui  could  not  with  repeated  prayers  prevail. 
His  milk-wiiite  pinions  to  the  god  he  ply'd; 
The  busy  daw  flew  with  him  side  by  side. 
And  by  a  thousand  teasing  questions  drew 
Th'  important  secret  from  him  as  tlicy  flew. 
The  daw  gave  honest  counsel,  though  despis'd. 
And,  tedious  in  her  tattle,  thus  advised. 
«*  Stay,  silly  bird,  th'  ill-Datttr*d  task  refuse. 
Nor  be  the  bearer  of  unwelcome  news. 
Be  wamM  by  my  example:  yon  disc«»m 
What  now  1  am,  and  what  I  was  shall  learn. 
My  foolish  honesty  was  all  my  crime; 
Then  hear  my  story.    Once  upon  a  time. 
The  two-shap'd  Ericthonius  bad  bis  birth 
(Without  a  mother)  from  the  teeming  Earth; 
Minerva 'uurs'd  him,  and  the  infant  laid 
Within  a  chest,  of  tviiaing  osiers  made. 


The  daughters  of  king  Cecrops  umfertook 
To  guard  the  chest,  commanded  not  to  look 
On  what  was  hid  within.    I  stood  to  see 
The  charge  ob^y'd,  perch*d  on  a  Deighbauriii( 

-  tree. 
The  sisters  Paiidrosos  and  Hersfe  keep 
The  strict  command;  AglaurOs  needs  would  peq^ 
And  saw  the  monstrous  infiint  in  a  fright. 
And  caird  her  sisters  to  the  hideous  sight: 
A  boy's  soft  shape  did  to  the  waist  prevail. 
But  the  boy  ended  in  a  dragon's  tail. 
1  told  the  stern  Minerva  all  that  pass'd. 
But,  fbr  my  pains,  discarded  and  disgrac'd. 
The  frowning  goddess  drove  me  from  her  sight. 
And  for  her  favourite  chose  the  bird  of  niglit. 
Be  then  no  tell-tale;  for  I  think  my  wrong 
Enough  to  teach  a  bird  to  hold  her  tongue. 

"  But  you,  perhaps,  maj'  think  I  was  rcmov^ 
As  never  by  the  heavenly  maid  belov'd; 
But  I  was  lov'd  ;  ask  Pallas  if  I  lie ; 
Though  Paiias  hate  me  now,  she  wont  deny; 
For  I,  whom  in  a  feather'd  shape  you  view. 
Was  ouce  a  maid  (by  Heaven  the  story's  true), 
A  blooming  maid,  aud  a  king's  danghtor  too. 
A  crowd  of  lovers  own'd  my  beauty^s  cluumsj 
My  beauty  was  the  cause  of  all  my  harms; 
Neptune,  as  on  his  shores  I  went  to  rove, 
Observ'd  me  in  my  walks,  and  fell  in  love 
He  marie  his  courtship,  he  confesaM  his  pain. 
And  ofiTer'd  force  when  all  his  arts  were  vain; 
Swift  he  pursued:  1  ran  along  the  strand. 
Till,  spent  and  wcary'd  on  the  sinking  sand, 
I  shriek'd  aloud,  with  cries  I  fiU'd  the  air 
To  ^ods  and  men;  nor  god  nor  man  was  there: 
A  virgin  goddess  heard  a  virgin's  prayer. 
For,  as  my  arms  1  liiled  to  the  skies, 
I  saw  black  feathers  from  my  fingers  rise; 
I  strove  to  fling  my  garment  on  the  ground; 
My  garment  tura'd  to  plumes,  and  girt  me  rooad. 
My  hands  to  beat  my  naked  bosom  try; 
Nor  naked  bosom  now  nor  handsi  had  L 
Lightly  I  tript,  nor  weary  as  before 
Sunk  in  the  sand,  but  skimm'd  along  the  shore; 
Till,  vihing  on  my  wings,  I  was  prcferr'd 
To  be  the  chaste  Minerva's  virgin  bird: 
Preferr'd  in  vain !  I  now  am  in  disgrace: 
Nyctimene  the  owl  enjoys  my  place. 

•*  On  her  incestuous  life  I  nct.*d  not  dwell 
(In  Lesbos  still  the  horrid  tale  they  tell); 
And  of  her  dire  amours  you  must  have  heard. 
For  whicli  she  now  does  penance  in  a  biiij. 
That,  conscious  i>f  her  shame,  avoids  the  light* 
And  loves  the  gloomy  covering  of  the  night; 
The  birtls,  wheru'er  she  flutters,  scare  away 
The  hoothig  wretch,  and  drive  her  £h>m  the  day.* 

The  raven,  urg'd  by  such  impertioence, 
Gi-ew  passionate,  it  seems,  and  took  offence. 
And  curst  the  harmless  daw;  the  daw  withdrew: 
The  raven  to  her  injur'd  patron  flew, 
Aud  found  him  out,  and  told  the  fatal  truth 
Of  false  Coronis  and  the  favour'd  youth. 

The  god  was  wroth;  the  colour  left  his  look, 
Thtf  wreatli  bis  head,  the  harp  his  hand  forsook; 
His  silver  bow  and  feather'd  shafts  he  took, 
And  lodg'd  an  arrow  in  the  tender  bi-east» 
That  had  so  often  to  his  own  been  prest. 
Down  fell  the  wounded  nymph,  and  sadly  groaaV^ 
And  puU'd  his  arruw  reeking  from  the  wound  ; 
And,  weltering  in  her  blood,  thus  faintly  cry'i^ 
. "  Ah,  cJTiel  god !  though  I  have  j  ustly  dy "d. 
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VhtA,  hUf  alas!  my  unborn  inlant  dona, 
i*bat  he  should  fall,  and  two  expire  in  one  ?** 
[liis  said,  in  agonies  she  fetched  her  breath. 

The  god  dissolves  in  pity  at  her  death; 
{e  hates  the  bird  that  made  her  (ieUsehood  knowiiy 
Ind  hates  himself  for  what  himself  had  done; 
lie  feather'd  shaft,  that  sent  her  to  the  fates, 
Lnd  his  own  hand,  that  sent  the  shaft,  he  hates, 
^atn  would  he  heal  the  wound,  and  ease  her 

pain, 
Lnd  tries  the  compass  of  his  art  to  vam. 
!oon  as  he  saw  the  lovely  n3rmph  expire, 
;he  pile  made  ready,  and  the  kindling  fire^ 
Vith  sighs  and  groans  her  obsequies  be  kept, 
lnd,  if  ,a  god  could  weep,  the  god  had  wept. 
I«r  corpse  he  kiss'd,and  heavenly  incense  brought, 
ind  solemniz'd  the  death  himself  had  wrought. 

But,  lest  his  ofispring  should  her  fate  partake, 
^pite  of  th*  immortal  mixture  iu  his  make, 
Je  ript  her  womb,  and  set  the  child  at  large, 
Lnd  gave  hhn  to  the  centaur  Chiron's  charge: 
rhen  in  his  fury  bkick'd  the  raven  o'er, 
Lnd  bid  him  prate  in  his  white  plumes  no  more. 


OCYRHBOE  TRAMIFORHBO  TO  A  MARE. 

)LO  Chiron  took  the  babe  with  secret  joy, 
•road  of  the  charge  of  the  celestial  boy. 
lis  daughter  too,  whoni  on  the  sandy  shore, 
The  nymph  Cbariclo  to  the  centaur  bore, 
Vith  hair  dishevel'd  on  her  shoulders,  came 
i'o  see  the  child,  Ocyrrhde  was  her  name;, 
fbe  knew  her  father^s  art,  and  could  rehearse 
Tie  depths  of  prophecy  in  sounding  verse. 
>iice,  as  the  sacred  infant  she  survey'd, 
^e  god  was  kindled  In  the  raving  maid, 
knd  thus  she  utter*d  her  prophetic  tale; 
'  Hall,  great  physician  of  the  world,  all  hail; 
lail,  mighty  infknt,  who  in  years  to  come 
ball  heal  the  nations,  and  defraud  the  tomb; 
»wift  be  thy  growth !  thy  triumphs  unconfin'd ! 
/lake  kingdoms  thicker,  and  increase  mankind, 
rhy  daring  art  shall  animate  the  dead, 
lnd  draw  the  thunder  on  thy  guilty  head: 
^ben  Shalt  thou  die;  but  firom  the  dark  abode 
tise  op  victorious,  and  be  twice  a  god. 
lnd  thou,  my  sire,  not  destined  by  thy  birth 
To  turn  to  dust,  and  mix  with  common  earth, 
low  wilt  thou  toss,  and  rave,  and  long  to  die, 
lnd  quit  thy  claim  to  immortality; 
A^hen  tbov  shalt  feel,  enrag'd  with  inward  pains. 
The  Hydra's  venom  raidding  in  thy  veins?       , 
The  gods  in  pit)*  shall  cohtract  thy  date; 
lnd  give  thee  over  to  the  power  of  fate.*' 

Thus,  entering  into  destiny,  the  maid       , 
The  secrets  of  offended  Jove  betray'd: 
4ore  bad  she  still  to  cay;  but  now  appears 
>ppre85'd.with  sobs  and  sighs,  and  drown'd  in  tears. 
'  My  voice,"  says  she,  ••  is  gone,  my  language 

fails; 
fhrough  every  limb  my  kindred  shape  prevails; 
Vhy  did  the  god  this  fatal  gift  impart, 
knd  with  prophetic  raptures  swell  my  heart? 
V^hat  new  desires  are  these?    1  long  to  pace 
yet  flowery  meadows,  and  to  feed  on  grass; 

hasten  to  a  brute,  a  maid  no  more; 
tut  why,  alas!  am  I  transform^  all  o*er? 
^y  she  does  half  a  human  shape  retain, 
lnd  in  his  upper  parts  preserves  the  man.'* 


Her  tongue  no  more  distinct  complaints  affords. 
But  in  shrill  accents  and  mis-shapen  words 
Pours  forth  such  hideous  wailrags,  as  declare 
The  human  form  confounded  in  the  mare: 
Till  by  degrees,  accomplished  in  the  beast. 
She  neigh'd  outright,  and  all  the  steed  exprest. 
Her  stooping  body  on  her  hands  is  borne,. 
Her  hsAds  are  tum'd  to  hoofs,  and  shod  in  honj 
Her  yellow  tresses  ruffle  in  a  mane. 
And  in  her  flowing  tail  she  frisks  her  train. 
The  mare  was  finished  in  her  voice  and  lool^ 
And  a  new  name  from  the  new  figure  took. 

THE    TRANSFORMATION    OP   BATTU8    TO    A 
TOtJCHSTONE. 

Sorb  wept  the  centaur,  and  to  Phoebus  pray'd; 
But  how  could  Phflsbus  give  the  centaur  aid? 
Degraded  of  his  power  by  angry  Jove, 
In  Kits  then  a  herd  of  beeves  he  drove; 
And  wielded  in  his  hand  a  staff  of  oak. 
And  o'er  his  shoulders  tiirew  the  shepherd's  cloak| 
On  seven  compacted  reeds  be  us'd  to  play. 
And  on  his  rural  pipe  to  waste  the  day. 

As  once,  attentive  to  his  pipe,  he  play*d. 
The  crafty  Hermes  ft^om  the  god  convey'd 
A  drove,  that  separate  from  their  fellows  stray'd. 
The  theft  an  old  insidious  peasant  viewed 
(They  call'd  him  Battus  in  the  neighbourhood); 
Hir»d  by  a  wealthy  Pylian  prince  to  feed 
His  fiivourite  mares,  and  watch  the  generont 

breed. 
The  thievish  god  suspected  him,  and  took 
Thehind  aside,  and  thus  in  whispers  spoke: 
"  Discover  not  the  theft,  whoe'er  thou  be, 
And  take  that  milk-white  heifier  for  thy  fee.** 
**  G<vstranjgrer,''  cries  the  clown,  "securely  on. 
That  stone  shall  sooner  tell;"  and  show'd  a  stoned 
The  god  withdrew,  but  straight  return'd  again. 
In  speech  and  habit  like  a  country  swain; 
And  cried  out,  "Neighbour, hast  thou  seen  a  straf 
Of  bullocks  and  of  heifers  pass  this  way? 
In  the  recovery  of  my  cattle  join, 
A  bullock  and  a  heifer  shall  be  thine." 
The  peasant  quick  replies,  *'  You'll  find  them 

there 
In  yon  dark  vale:"  and  in  the  vale  they  were. 
The  double  bribe  had  his  false  heart  beguil'd: 
The  «od,  successful  in  the  trial,  smil'd; 
"  And  dost  thou  thus  betray  myself  to  me? 
Me  to  myself  dost  thou  betray?"  says  he: 
Then  to  a  touch-stone  turns  the  faithless  spyt 
And  in  his  name  records  his  infamy. 

THE  8T0RT  OF  AGLAUR08,  TRANSFORMED  INTO 
A  STATUE. 

This  done,  the  god  flew  up  on  high,  and  pass'ti 
O'er  lofty  Athens,  by  Minerva  gracM, 
And  wide  Munichia,  whilst  his  eyes  survey 
All  the  vast  region  that  beneath  him  lay. 

'Twas  now  the  feast,  when  each  Athenian  maid 
Her  yearly  homage  to  Minerva  paid; 
In  canisters,  with  garlands  cover'd  o'er. 
High  Oh  their  heads  their  mystic  gifls  they  bore; 
And  now,  returning  in  a  solemn  train. 
The  troop  of  shining  virgins  filPd  the  plain. 

The  god  well-pleas'd  beheld  the  pompous  ijioir^ 
And  saw  the  bright  procession  pass  beluw^ 
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Then  reer^d  about,  and  took  a  wheeling  flight. 
And  hoTcr'd  o'er  them;  as  the  spreading  kite. 
That  smells  the  slangfater'd  victim  from  on  high. 
Flies  at  a  distance,  if  the  priests  are  nigh, 
And  sails  around,  and  keeps  it  in  her  ^ye: 
So  kept  the  god  the  virgin  choir  in  view, 
And  in  slow  winding  circles  round  them  flew. 

As  Lucifer  excels  the  meanest  star. 
Or,  as  the  full^rb*d  Pheebe  Lucifer; 
So  much  did  Hers^  all  the  rest  ontvy, 
And  gave  a  grace  to  the  solemnity. 
Hermes  was  fipd,  as  in  the  clouds  he  hung: 
So  the  cold  buUet,  that  with  fury  slung^ 
From  Balearic  engines  mounts  on  high» 
Glows  in  the  whirl,  an'd  bums  along  the  sky. 
At  length  he  pitch'd  upon  the  ground,  and  sbow'd 
The  form  divine,  the  features  of  a  god. 
He  kaew  their  virtue  o'er  a  female  heart. 
And  yet  he  strives  to  better  them  by  art. 
He  hangrs  his  mantle  looae,  and  sets  to  show 
The  golden  edging  on  the  seam  below; 
Adjusts. his  flowing  curls,  and  in  his  hand 
Waves  with  an  air  the  sleep-procuring  wiuid: 
The  glittering  sandals  to  fiis  feet  applies. 
And  to  each  heel  the  well-trimm'd  pinion  ties. 

His  ornaments  with  nicest  art  display'd. 
He  seeks  th'  apartment  of  the  royal  maid. 
The  ltM>f  was  all  with  polish'd  ivory  linM, 
That,  richly  raix*d,  in  clouds  of  tortoise  shin^d. 
Three  rooms  contiguous  in  a  range  were  plac'd; 
The  midmost  by  the  beauteous  Hers^  graced; 
Her  virgin  sisters  lodg*d  on  either  side. 
A{;laoros  first  th*  approaching  god  descry'd. 
And,  as  i>e  crossed  her  chamber,  ask'd  his  name. 
And  what  his  business  was,  and  whence  he  came. 
"  I  come,"  reply'd  the  god, «« from  Heaven  to  woo 
Your  sister,  and  to  make  an  aunt  of  you; 
I  am  the  son  and  messenger  of  Jove, 
My  name  is  Mercury,  my  business  love; 
Do  you,  kind  damsel,  take  a  lover*s  part. 
And  gain  admittance  to  your  sister's  heart." 

She  star*d  him  in  the  fsee  with  looks  amaz'd. 
As  when  she  on  Minerva*s  secret  gaz*d. 
And  asks  a  mighty  treasure  for  he|r  hire, 
Aod,  till  he  brings  it,  makes  the  god  retire. 
Minerva  griev'd  to  see  the  nymph  succeed; 
And  now  reraembring  the  late  impious  deed. 
When,  disobedient  to  her  strict  command. 
She  touched  the  chest  with  an  unhallowVl  hand; 
In  big-swoln  sighs  her  inward  rag^  express'd, 
That  heav'd  the  rising  ^is  on  her  breast; 
Then  sought  out  Envy  in  her  dai-k  abode^ 
Defii'd  with  ropy  gore  and  clots  of  blood : 
Shut  finom  the  winds,  and  from  the  wholesome  skies, 
Jn  a  deep  vale  the  gloomy  dungeon  lies. 
Dismal  and  cold,  where  not  a  beam  of  light 
Invades  the  winter,  or  disturbs  the  night. 

Directly  to  the  care  her  course  she  steer*d; 
Agltinst  the  gates  her  martial  lance  she  reared; 
The  gates  flew  open,  and  the  fiend  appeared. 
A  poisonous  morsel  iu  her  teeth  she  chew'd. 
And  goig*d  the  flesh  of  vipers  for  her  food. 
Minerva,  loathing,  tum*d  away  her  eye; 
The  hideous  monster,  rising  heavily, 
Came  stalking  forward  with  a  suUm  pace, 
And  left  her  mangled  ofTals  on  the  place. 
Soon  as  she  saw  the  goddess  gay  and  bright^ 
She  ffetch'd  a  groan  at  such  a  cheerful  si^t. 
Livid  and  meagre  were  her  looks,  her  eye 
la  fool  diftort^  glances  turned  awry; 


A  hoard  of  gall  her  inward  parts  poamsM,, 
And  spread  a  greenness  o'er  her  cankered  breaft ; 
Her  teeth  were  brown  with  mst ;  and  from  her 

tongue, 
In  dangling  drops,  the  stringy  poison  hong; 
She  never  smila  but  when  the  wretched  weep. 
Nor  hills  her  malice  with  a  niomeof*s  sleep. 
Eettless  in  spite:  while,  watebfbl  to  destroy^ 
She  pines  and  sickens  at  another's  joy  ; 
Foe  to  herself,  distressing  and  distrest. 
She  bears  her  own  tormentor  in  her  breast. 
The  goddess  gave  (for  she  abborr'd  ber  figlit) 
A  short  command:  **  To  Athens  speed  tby  iigM; 
On  curst  Aglanros  try  tby  utmost  art. 
And  fix  thy  rankest  veiv>ms  in  her  heart.** 
This  said,  her  spear  she  pnsh'd  against  the  g 
And,  mounting  from  it  with  an  active  boowi. 
Flew  oflf  to  Heaven :  the  hag  with  eyes  askew 
Looked  up,  and  muttei'd  curses  as  she  flew; 
For  sore  she  fiwtted,  and  began  to  grieve 
At  the  soocess  which  she  herself  must  give. 
Then  takes  her  staff,  hung  round  witb  wroatka  of 

thorn. 
And  sails  along,  in  a  Mack  whiilwind  borne. 
O'er  fields  and  flowery  meadows:  where  she  sUiai 
Her  baneful  course  a  mighty  blast  appears. 
Mildews  and  blights;  the  meadows  are  defisic'd* 
The  fields,  the  flowers,  and  the  wh<de  y^mr,  laii 

waste: 
On  martals  next,  and  peopled  towns  she  fria. 
And  breathes  a  burning  plague  among  their  wallk 

When  Athens  she  bdwld,  for  arts  renownM, 
With  peace  made  happy,  and  with  plenty  crown^ 
Scarce  couM  the  hideous  fiend  from  tears  futbcw. 
To  find  W  nothing  that  deserv*d  a  tear. 
Th*  apartment  now  she  enter*d,  where  at  rest 
Aglanros  kty,  with  gentle  sleep  oppr^st. 
To  execute  Minerva's  dire  command. 
She  strok'd  the  virgin  with  her  canker'd  hand, 
Tiien  prickly  thorns  into  her  breast  conveyM, 
That  stung  to  ?iadness  the  devoted  maid: 
Her  subtle  venom  still  improves  the  smart. 
Frets  in  the  blood,  and  fevers  in  the  heart. 

To  make  the  work  more  sure,  a    sc«ine  SMt 
drew. 
And  plac*d  before  the  dreaming  virgin's  view 
Her  sister's  marriage,  and  her  gtorioua  Ikte; 
Th*  imaginary  bride  appears  in  state; 
The  brid^p^Mn  with  unwonted  beauty  0ows; 
For  Envy  magnifles  wbate'er  she  shows. 

Full  of  the  dream,  Agrlauros  pin'd  away 
In  tears  all  night,  in  darkness  all  the  day; 
Consum'd  like  ice,  that  just  begins  to  run. 
When  feebly  smitten  by  the  distant  Sun ; 
Or  like  unwholesome  weeds,  that  set  on  fire 
Are  slowly  wasted,  and  in  smoke  expire. 
Given  up  to  envy  (for  in  every  thought 
The  thorns,  the  venom,  and  the  vision  wi 
Oft  did  she  call  on  death,  as  oft  decreed. 
Rather  than  see  her  sister's  wish  succe«d, 
Tb  tell  her  awful  father  what  had  past: 
At  length  before  the  door  herself  she,  cast; 
And,  sitting  on  the  ground  with  sullen  pride^ 
A  passage  to  the  lovo-sick  god  deny'd. 
The  god  caress'd,  and  for  admission  pra  j*d. 
And  sootfa'd  in  softest  wonia  th'envenom'd  Baid. 
In  vain  he  sooth'd;  **  Begone!**  the  maid  repKe^ 
**  Or  here  I  keep  my  seat,  and  never ^riac.** 
'"  Then  keep  thy  seat  for  ever,"  cries  ttie  god, 
I  And  tottch'd  the  dooi;  wida  op«iuag  to  bit  iod«  • 
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Fain  would  she  rite,  sod  itop  him,  bat  slie  Ibniid 
Her  trunk  too  heavy  to  forselce  the  ground; 
Her  joints  sre  all  beDQmb*d,*her  hands  are  pale. 
And  marUe  now  appearft  in  every  nail. 
As  when  a  cancer  in  the  body  feeds. 
And  gfadual  death  from  limb  to  limb  proceeds;^ 
So  does  the  chillness  to  each  vital  part 
Spread  by  degrees,  and  creeps  in^  her  heatt; 
Till,  hardening  e?ery  where,  and  speechless  grown. 
She  sits  onmov'd,  and  freezes  to  a  stone. 
But  still  her  envious  hue  and  sullen  mien 
Are  in  the  sedentary  figure  seen. 

BUBOPA't  BAPB.  " 

VThbb  now  the  god  his  fory  had  aUay'd, 
And  taken  vengeance  of  the  stubborn  maid. 
From  where  the1>rigfa^  Athenian  turrets  rise 
He  mounts  aloft,  and  re^scends  the  skies. 
Jove  saw  him  enter  the  sublime  abodes. 
And,  as  he  mix*d  among  the  crowd  of  gods, 
fieckonM  him  out,  and  drew  him  from  the  rest. 
And  in  soft  wbbpers  thus  his  will  exprest: 

'*  My  trusty  Hermes,  by  whose  ready  aid 
•Thy  sire's  commands  are  through  the  world  con- 

vey'd. 
Resume  thy  wings,  eyert  their  utmost  force, 
And  to  the  walls  of  Sidon  speed  thy  course ; 
There  find  a  herd  of  heifers  wandering  o'er 
The  neighbouring  hiil,and  drive  tbem  to  the  shore.** 

Thus  spoke  the  god,  concealing  his  intent 
The  trusty  Hermes  on  bis  message  went. 
And  found  the  herd  of  heifers  wandering  o'er 
A  neighbouring  hill,  and  drove  tbem  to  the  shore; 
Where  the  king's  daughter  with  a  lovely  train 
Of  fellow  nymphs,  was  sporting  on  the  plain* 

The  dignity  of  onpire  laid  aside 
(For  love  but  til  agrees  with  kingly  pride); 
The  mler  of  the  skies,  the  thundering  god. 
Who  shakes  the  world's  foundations  with  a  nod^ 
Among  a  herd  of  lowing  heifers  rauy 
Frisk'd  in  a  bull,  and  bellow'd  o'er  the  plain* 
Large  rolls  of  fat  about  his  shoulders  clung. 
And  from  his  neck  the  double  dewlap  hung. 
His  skin  was  whiter  than  the  snow  that  lies 
Unsnily'd  by  the  breath  of  southern  skies; 
Small  shining  horns  on  his  curl'd  forehead  stand. 
As  tum'd  and  polish'd  by  the  workman's  hand; 
His  eyeOialls  roU'd,  not^rraidably  bright, 
But  gaz'd  and  languish'd  with  a  gentle  light 
His  every  look  was  peaceful,  and  exprest 
The  softness  of  the  lover  In  the  beast 

Agenor*8  royal  daughter,  as  she  play'd 
Among  the  fields,  the  milk-white  bull  snrvey'd, 
And  viewM  his  spotless  body  with  delight. 
And  at  a  distance  kept  him  in  her  sight 
At  length  she  pluck'd  the  rising  flowers,  and  fed 
The  gentle  beast,  and  fondly  strok*d  his  head. 
He  stood  wcll-pleas*d  to  touch  the  charming  fair. 
But  hardly  coodd  confine  his  pleasure  there. 
And  now  he  wantons  o'er  the  neighbouring  strand, 
Kow  rolls  his  body  on  the  yellow  sand; 
And  now,  perceiving  all  her  fears  decay'd, 
Comes  tossing  fbrwaid  to  the  royal  maid; 
Gives  her  his  breast  to  stroke,  and  downward  turns 
His  grisly  brow,  and  gently  stoops  his  horns. 
In  flowery  wreaths  the  royal  virgin  drest 
Bis  Wnding  horns,  and  kindly  dapt  his  breast 
Till  now  growu  wanton,  and  devoid  of  fear, 
Vot  knowing  thM  she  pxest  the  tbuoderer, 


She  plac'd  herself  vpon  hb  hack,  and  rode 
O'er  fields  and  meadows,  seated  on  the  god> 

He  gently  mareh'd  along,  and  by  degrees 
Left  the  dry  meadow,  and  approech*d  the  seas; 
Where  now  he  dips  his  hoofr,  and  wets  his  thighs^ 
Now  plunges  in,  and  carries  off  the  prize. 
The  frighted  njrmph  looks  backward  on  the  shores 
And  hears  the  tumbling  billows  round  her  roar; 
But  still  she  holds  him  fast:  one  hand  is  borne 
Upon  his  back;  the  other  grasps  a  horn: 
Her  train  of  ruffling  garments  flies  behind. 
Swells  in  the  air,  and  hovers  in  the  wind. 

Through  storms  and  tempests  be  the  virgin  bor^ 
And  lands  her  safe  on  the  Dicteaa  shore; 
.Where  now,  in  his  divinest  form  array*d> 
Tn  his  true  shape  he  captivates  the  maid: 
Who  gazes  on  him,  and  with  wondering  eyeer 
Beholds  the  new  majestic  figure  rise. 
His  glowing  features,  and  celestial  liffbt. 
And  all  the  god  discover'd  to  her  sight 
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When  now  Agenor  had  his  dsji^ter  lost^ 
He  sent  his  son  to  aeareh  on  every  coast; 
And  sternly  bid  him  to  his  anas  restore 
The  darling  maid,  or  see  his  face  no  more  ; 
But  live  an  exile  in  a  foreign  clime. 
Thus  was  the  ^ther  pious  to  a  crimen 

The  restless  youth  search'd  all  the  world  aronad;. 
But  how  can  Jove  in  his  amours  be  found  ? 
When,  tir'd  at  length  with  unsuccessful  toil^ 
To  shun  his  angry  sire  and  native  soi1» 
He  goes  a  supj^iant  to  the  Delphic  dome; 
There  asks  the  god  what  new-appointed  home 
Should  end  his  wanderings,  and  his  toils  rdievcb 
The  Delphic  oracle  this  answar  gave: 

*<  Behold  among  the  fields  a  lonely  cow. 
Unworn  with  yokes,  unbroken  to  the  plough  ; 
Mark  well  the  place  where  first  she  lays  her  down. 
There  measure  out  thy  walls,  and  build  thy  town^ 
And  from  thy  guide  Beeotia  call  the  land. 
In  which  the  destin'd  walls  stnd  town  shall  stand.** 

No  sooner  had  he  left  the'dark  abode. 
Big  with  the  promise  (tf  the  DelfiUc  god. 
When  in  the  fields  the  &tal  cow  he  vtew'd. 
Nor  gaird  with  yokes,  nor  worn  with  servitude^ 
Her  gently  at  a  distance  he  pursued; 
And,  as  he  walk'd  aloof,  in  silence  pray'd 
To  the  great  power  whose  coumeb  he  obey'd. 
Her  way  through  flowery  Panop^  she  took» 
And  now,  Cephisus,  cross'd  thy  silver  brook; 
When  to  the  Heavens  her  spacious  front  she  raisM, 
And  bellow'd  thrice,  then  backward  turning  gaz'd 
Do  those  behind,  till  on  the  destin'd  place 
She  stoop'd,  and  couch'd  amid  the  rising  grass. 

Cadmus  salutes  the  soil,  and  g^ly  hails 
The  new-found  mountains,  and  the  nameless  vales^ 
And  thanks  the  gods,  and  turns  about  his  eye     • 
To  see  his  new  dominions  round  him  lie; 
Then  sends  his  servants  to  a  neighbouring  grove 
For  living  streams,  a  sacrifice  to  Jove. 
O'er  the  wide  plain  there  rose  a  shady  wood 
Of  aged  trees;  in  IM  d«k  bosom  sto<>d 
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A  bushy  tlHclest,  piiUikflt  and  luwoni, 
Cer-nin  with  brambles,  and  perplex*d  wkh  thorn. 
Amidst  the  brake  a  hollow  den  was  fiMind^ 
With  roek«  and  shelTing  arches  Tmked  round. 
.  Deep  in  the  dreary  den,  conceal'd  from  day. 
Sacred  to  Mars,  a  mighty  dragon  lay, 
filoated  with  poison  to  a  moRstrons  size; 
Fire  broke  in  flashes  when  he  glanc'd  his  eyes : 
His  towering  crest  was  glorious  to  behold. 
His  shoulders  and  his  sides  were  scal*d  with  gok); 
Three  tongues  he  brandish'd  when  he  oharg'd  his 

foes: 
Bfis  teeUi  stood  jaggy  in  tbvea  dreadibi  rows. 
The  Tynans  in  the  den  for  water  sought. 
And  with  their  urns  explor'd  the  hollow  vault; 
From  side  to  side  their  empty  urns  rdiound. 
And  ranse  the  sleepy  serpent  with  the  sound. 
Straight  he  bestirs  him,  and  is  seen  to  rise; 
And  now  with  dreadful  hissings  &lls  the  skies. 
And  darts  his  forky  tongue,  and  rolls  his  glaring 

eyes. 
The  lyrians  drop  their  Tesseto  in  the  fnght. 
All  pale  and  tren\bling  at  the  hideous  sight. 
Spire  aboTe  spire  uprear'd  in  air  he  stood, 
AJid,  gazing  round  him,  ovcrlook'd  the  wood: 
Then  floating  on  the  ground,  in  circles  roU'd; 
Then  leap'd  upon  them  in  a  mighty  foli]. 
Of  such  a  bulk,  and  such  a  monstrous  size, 
The  Serpent  in  the  polar  circle  lies. 
That  stretches  over  half  the  northern  skies. 
In  rain  the  Tyrians  on  their  arms  rely. 
In  vain  attempt  to  fight,  in  vam  to  fly: 
All  their  eodeinrours  and  their  hopes  are  vain; 
Some  die  entangled  in  the  winding  train ; 
Some  are  devoured ;  or  feel  a  loathsome  death, 
Swoln  np  with  blasts  of  pestilential  breatlu 

And  now  the  seoicbi ng  Sun  was  mounted  high. 
In  all  its  lustre,  to  the  noon-day  sky; 
When,  anxious  for  his  friends,  and  fill'd  with  cares. 
To  search  the  woods  th*  impatient  chief  prepares. 
A  lion's  hide  arouwl  his  loins  he  wore. 
The  well-pois'd  javelin  to  the  field  he  bore 
lnur*d  to  blood ;  the  far-destroying  dart. 
And,  the  best  weapon,  an  undaimted  heart 
Soon  as  the  youth  approached  the  fatal  place. 
He  saw  his  servants  breathless  on  the  grass; 
The  scaly  foe  amid  their  corpse  he  view'd. 
Basking  at  ease,  and  feasting  in  their  blood. 
••  Such  friends,"  he  cries,  *•  deserved  a  longer  date: 
But  Cadmus  will  revenge,  or  share  their  fate." 
Then  heav*d  a  stone,  apd,  rising  to  the  throw. 
He  sent  it  in  a  whiHwind  at  the  foe: 
A  tower,  assaalted  by  so  rude  a  stroke. 
With  all  its  lofty  battlements  had  shook; 
But  nothing  here  th*  unwieldy  rock  avails, 
Kebonnding  harmless  from  the  plaited  scales. 
That,  firmly  join'd,  preserved  him  firom  a  woond. 
With  native  ailnour  crusted  all  around. 
With  more  success  the  dart  unerring  flew,     , 
Which  at  bis  back  the  raf?in?  warrior  Uirew; 
Amid  the  plaited  scales  it  took  its  course, 
And  in  the  spinal  marrow  spent  its  fimie. 
The  mon.ster  hiss*d  aloud,  and  rag*d  in  vain. 
And  wiith'd  his  body  to  and  iro  with  pain; 
And  bit  the  spear,  and  wrench'd  the  wood  away: 
The  point  still  buri^  in  the  marrow  lay. 
And  now  his  rage,  inort^sing  with  his  pain, 
Reddens  h<8  eyes,  and  beats  in  every  vein; 
ChumM  in  his  teeth  the  foamy  venom  rose. 
Whilst  from  his  moutha  blast  of  vapoan  fiimh 


Such  as  til*  infitriM]  S^rgiMt  wators  cMtt 
The  planta  around  him  wither*  in  the  blasU 
Now  in  a  mase  of  tings  he  lies  enroird» 
Now  ail  uncaveird,  ^d  without  a  fold;* 
Now,  like  a  torrent,  with  a  mighty  force 
Bean  down  the  forest  in  his  boisteroiis  eon 
Cadmus  gaiRe  back,  and  on  the  lion's  spoil 
Sustain'd  the  shock,  then  fbrcM  him  to  reo^; 
The  pdnted  javelin  warded  off  his  rage: 
Mad  with  his  pains,  and  forious  to  ^*>c^gy;. 
The  serpent  champs  the  sted,  and  bites  tte  ipoib 
Till  blood  and  venom  all  the  point  h***»»»r, 
But  still  the  hurt  he  yet  received  was  dight; 
For,  whilst  the  champioQ  with  redoubled  m^ht 
Strikes  home  the  javelin,  his  retiring  foe 
Shrinks  from  the  wound,  and  disappoints  the  bkfC 

The  dauntless  hero  still  pursoes  his  stroke. 
And  presses  forward,  till  a  knotty  oak 
Retards  his  foe,  and  stops  him  in  the  reair; 
Full  in  his  throat  be  plung'd  the  fistal  spear. 
That  in  th*  extended  neck  a  passage  fotmd» 
And  pierc'd  the  solid  timber  throi^  the  wound. 
FixM  to  the  reeling  trunk,  with  many  a  stndLe 
Of  his  huge  tail,  he  lash'd  the  sturdy  oak; 
Till,  spent  with  toil,  and  labouring  hard  for  bseath. 
He  now  lay  twisting  in  the  pangs  of  deatti. 

Cadmus  beheld  him  wallow  in  a  flood 
Of  swimming  poison,  intermixed  with  blood; 
When  suddenly  a  speech  was  heard  from  high, 
(The  speech  was  heard,  nor  was  the  speaker  nigh)' 
"  Why  dost  thou  thus  with  secret  pleasure  ae^ 
Insulting  man!  what  thou  thyself  sbalt  be}" 
Astonisb'd  at  the  voice,  be  stood  amaz'd. 
And  all  around  with  inward  horroor  gaa^dr 
When  Pallas  swift  descending  from  the  skies, 
Pallas,  the  gnardtan  of  the  bold  and  wise. 
Bids  him  plough  up  the  field,  and  scatter  round 
The  dragoons  teeth  o*er  all  the  furrowM  ground  ; 
Then  tells  the  youth  how  to  his  wondering  eyea 
Embattled  armies  from  the  field  should  rise. 

He  sows  the  teeth  at  Pallas's  conmiand. 
And  flings  the  future  people  from  his  band. 
The  clods  grow  warm,  and  crumble  where  be  sowsi 
And  now  the  pointed  spears  advance  in  rows  ; 
Now  nodding  plumes  appear,  and  shining  crests. 
Now  the  broad  sbonldere  and  the  rising  breasts i 
0*er  all  the  field  the  bn^thing  harvest  swana^ 
A  growing  host,  a  crop  of  meu  and  arms. 

So  through  the  parting  stage  a  figure  reara 
Its  body  up,  and  limb  by  limb  appears 
By  just  de^^rees;  till  all  the  man  arise. 
And  in  his  full  proportion  strikes  the  eyes. 

Cadmus,  surprised,  aud  startled  at  the  sight 
Of  his  new  foes,  prepared  himself  for  fight: 
When  one  cryM  out,  "Forbear,  fond  man,  fixbear 
To  mingle  in  a  blind  promiscuous  war." 
This  said,  he  struck  bis  brother  to  the  ground. 
Himself  expiring  by  another's  wound; 
Nor  did  the  third  his  conquest  long  survive^ 
Dying  ere  scarce  he  had  begun  to  live. 

The  dire  example  ran  through  all  the  fidd. 
Till  heaps  of  brothers  were  by  brothers  kilTd^ 
The  furrows  swam  in  blood :  and  only  five 
Of  all  the  vast  increase  were  left  alive. 
Echion  one,  at  Pallas's  command. 
Let  fisil  the  guiltless  weapon  firom  his  hand; 
And  with  fhe  rest  a  peaceful  treaty  makes. 
Whom  Cadmus  as  his  friends  and  partners  takefj 
So  founds  a  city  oa  the  promis'd  earth. 
And  giv.es  his  new  Barolian  emp'ure  biith. 
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Here  CaJfmn  relgn*d;  and  now  one  would  have 

guessM 
*be  royal  founder  in  his  exile  blest: 
«ong  did  he  live  within  his  neW  abodes, 
l]ly*d  by  marriage  to  the  deathless  gods} 
Lnd»  in  a  fruitful  wife^  embraces  old, 
i  long  increase  of  children's  children  told: 
tut  nb  frail  man,  howerer  great  or  high, 
^an  be  concluded  blest  before  he  die. 

Actaaon  was  the  first  of  all  his  race, 
Vho  grier'd  bis  grandsire  in  his  borrow^  face; 
!^ondemn'd  by  stem  Diana  to  bemoan 
riie  branching  boms,  and  visage  not  his  own; 
To  shun  his  once-lovM  dogs,  to  bound  away, 
ind  from  their  huntsman  to  become  dieir  prey. 
\nd  3ret  consider  why  the  change  was  wrooght, 
f  ou*H  find  it  his  misfortune,  not  bis  fault; 
Dr  if  a  foolt,  it  was  the  fault  of  chance ; 
For  how  can  guilt  proceed  frx>ra  ignorance  ? 


THK  TRANSFORBtATIOV  OV  ACtJBOV  IMTO  A 
STAG. 

In  a  f^tr  chase  a  shady  mountain  stood. 

Well  stor'd  with  game,  and  mark'd  with  trails  of 

blood. 
Here  did  the  huntsmen  till  the  heat  of  day 
Pursue  the  stag,  and  load  themselves  with  prey; 
When  thus  Actaeon  calling  to  the  rest: 
•*  My  friends,**  sa5rs  he,  **  our  sport  is  at  the  best 
The  Sua  is  high  advanced,  and  downward  sheds 
His  burning  beams  directly  on  our  heads; 
Then  by  consent  abstain  from  further  spoils. 
Call  off  the  dogs,  and  gather  up  the  toils; 
And  ere  to  morrow's  Sun  begins  his  race. 
Take  the  cool  morning  to  renew  the  chase.* 
They  all  consent,  and  hi  a  cheerful  train 
The  jolly  huntsmen,  loaden  with  the  slain. 
Return  in  triumph  from  the  sultry  plain. 

Down  in  a  vale  with  pine  and  C3rpress  clad, 
Ki'fresVd  with  gentle  winds,  and  brown  with  shade. 
The  chaste  Diana's  private  haunt,  there  stood 
Full  in  the  centre  of  the  darksome  wood 
A  spacious  grotto,  all  around  o'er-grown 
VTith  hoary  moss,  and  arch'd  with  pumice-stone: 
From  out  its  rocky  clefts  the  waters  flow. 
And  trickling  swell  into  a  lake  below. 
Nature  had  every  where  so  playM  her  part. 
That  every  where  she  seem'd  to  vie  with  art. 
Here  the  bright  goddess,  toil'd  and  chaPd  with  hcftt. 
Was  wont  to  bathe  her  in  the  cool  retreat 

Here  did  she  now  with  all  her  train  resort. 
Panting  with  heat,  and  breathless  from  the  sport; 
fler  armour-bearer  laid  her  bow  aside, 
Sivne  loosM  her  sandals,  some  her  veil  uaty*d; 
Each  busy  nymph  her  proper  part  undrest; 
'While  Crocal^,  more  handy  than  the  rest, 
GatherM  her  flowing  hair,  and  in  a  noose 
Bound  it  together,  whilst  her  own  hung  loose. 
Five  of  the  more  ignoble  sort  by  turns 
Fetch  up  the  water,  and  unlade  their  urns. 

Now  all  undrest  the  shining  goddess  stood, 
When  young  Actsson,  wilder*d  in  the  wood, 
To  the  cool  grot  by  his  hard  fate  betray'd. 
The  fountains  filPd  with  naked  nymphs  surveyed. 
The  fritted  virgins  shriek'd  at  the  surprise 
(The  forest  echoed  with  their  piercing  cries.) 
Then  in  a  huddle  round  their  goddess  prest: 
the,  proudly  eminent  abov4  the  test. 


With  blushes  glow'd ;  such  Uusher  at  adorn 
The  ruddy  welkin,  or  the  purple  mom: 
And  though  the  crowding  nymphs  her  body  fatde^  ' 
Half  backward  shmnk,  and  view*d  him  iVom  aside. 
Surprised,  at  first  she  would  have  snatchM  har 

bow. 
But  sees  the  circling  waters  round  her  flow; 
These  In  the  hollow  of  her  hand  she  took. 
And  dash'd  them  in  his  face,  while  thus  she  spofcet 
"  Tell,  if  thou  canst,  the  wondrous  sight  disdos'd^ 
A  goddess  naked  to  thy  view  exposed." 

This  said,  the  man  b^run  to  disappear 
By  slow  degrees,  and  ended  in  a  deer. 
A  rising  bora  on  either  brow  he  wears. 
And  stretches  out  his  neck,  and  pricks  his  eairs; 
Rough  is  his  skin,  with  sudden  hairs  o'er-grown. 
His  bosom  pants  with  foars  before  unknown. 
Transformed  at  length,  he  flies  away  in  haste. 
And  wonders  why  he  flies  away  so  fast 
But  as  by  chance,  within  a  neighbouring  brook. 
He  saw  his  branching  horns  and  altcr'd  look^ 
Wretched  Act«ou!  in  a  doleful  tone 
He  try»d  to  speak,  but  only  gave  a  groan  ; 
And  as  he  wept,  within  the  watery  glass 
He  saw  the  big  round  drops,  with  silent  pace. 
Run  trickling  down  a  savage  hairy  face. 
What  should  he  do  ?  Or  seek  his  old  abodes. 
Or  herd  among  the  deer,  and  skulk  in  woods? 
Here  shame  dissuades  him,  there  his  fear  prevails. 
And  each  by  turns  his  aking  heart  assails. 

As  he  thus  ponders,  he  behind  him  spies 
His  opening  hounds,  and  now  he  hears  their  cries: 
A  generous  pack,  or  to  maintain  the  chase. 
Or  snuff  the  vapour  from  the  scented  grass. 

He  bounded  off  with  fear,  and  swiftly  ran 
0*er  craggy  mountains,  and  the  flowery  plain; 
Through  brakes  and  thickets  forced  his  way,  and 

flew 
Through  many  a  ring,  where  once  he  did  puisne. 
In  vain  he  oft  endeavourM  to  proclaim 
His  new  misfortune,  and  to  tell  his  name; 
Nor  voioe  nor  words  the  brutal  tongue  supplies; 
From  shouting  men,  and  horns,  and  dogs,  he  fliei^ 
DeafenM  and  stuhn'd  with  their  promiscuous  cries. 
When  now  the  fleetest  of  the  pack,  that  prest 
Close  at  his  heels,  and  spmng  before  the  rest. 
Had  fastened  on  him,  straight  another  pair 
Hung  on  his  wounded  haunch,  and  held  him  there. 
Till  all  the  pack  came  up,  and  every  hound 
Tore  the  sad  huntsman  groveling  on  the  ground. 
Who  now  appear'd  but  one  continued  wound. 
With  dropping  tears  his  bitter  fate  he  moans. 
And  fills  the  mountains  with  his  dying  groans* 
His  servants  with  a  piteous  look  he  spies. 
And  turns  about  his  supplicating  eyes. 
His  servants,  ignorant  of  what  had  chanc'd. 
With  eager  haste  and  joyful  shouts  advanc*d. 
And  call'd  their  lord  Actaeon  to  the  game ; 
He  shook  his  head  in  answer  to  the  name; 
He  beard,  but  wish'd  he  had  indeed  been  gonfl^ 
Or  only  to  have  stood  a  looker-on. 
But,  to  his  grief,  he  finds  himself  too  near. 
And  feels  hb  ravenous  dogs  with  fUry  tear 
Their  wretched  master  panting  in  a  deer. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  BACCHUS. 

AcTiCON*s  sufferings,  and  Diana's  rage. 

Did  alLthe  thoughts  of  mto  and  godt  eugafs; 
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Some  ctStd  the  enls,  vhich  Diana  wroaght. 
Too  great,  and  disproportion*d  to  the  fiiult; 
Others  agaiii  esteem'd  Acteon't  woes 
?it  for  a  virgin-goddess  to  impose. 
The  hearers  into  different  parts  divide. 
And  reasons  are  produced  on  either  side. 
Juno  alone,  of  all  that  beard  the  newS| 
Kor  would  condemn  the  goddess,  nor  excuse: 
She  heeded  not  the  justice  of  the  deed. 
But  joy*d  to  see  the  race  of  Cadmus  bleed; 
For  still  she  kept  Europa  in  her  mind, 
And,  for  her  sake,  detested  all  her  kind. 
Beside  to  aggravate  her  hate,  she  heard 
How  Semele,  to  Jove's  embrace  prefcrr'd. 
Was  now  grown  big  with  an  immortal  load. 
And  carry'd  in  her  womb  a  future  god. 
Thus  terribly  inceusM,  the  goddess  broke 
To  sudden  ftiry,  and  abruptly  spoke: 

**  Are  my  reproaches  of  so  small  a  force? 
Tis  time  1  then  pursue  another  course: 
It  is  decreed  the  guilty  wretch  shall  die. 
If  Vm  indeed  the  mistress  of  the  sky ; 
if  rightly  styled  among  the  powers  above 
The  wife  and  sister  of  the  thundering  Jove 
(And  none  can  sure  a  sister's  right  deny); 
It  is  decreed  the  guilty  wretch  shall  die. 
She  boasts  an  honour  I  can  hardly  claim; 
Pregnant  she  rises  to  a  mother's  name; 
WhBe  proud  and  vain  she  triumphs  in  ber  Jove, 
And  shows  the  glorious  tokens  of  his  love : 
But  if  I'm  still  the  mistress  of  the  skies,  » 

'  9y  her  own  lover  the  fond  beauty  dies." 
This  said,  descending  in  a  yellow  cloud, 
Before  the  gates  of  Semele  she  stood. 

Old  Beroc»s  decrepit  shape  she  wears. 
Her  wrinkled  visage,  and  her  hoary  hairs; 
Whilst  in  ber  trembling  gait  she  totters  on. 
And  learns  to  tattle  in  the  nurse's  tone. 
The  goddess,  thus  disguis'd  in  age,  beguird 
With  pleasing  stories  her  false  foster-child. 
Much  did  she  talk  of  love,  and  when  she  came 
To  menGon  to  the  nymph  her  lover's  name. 
Fetching  a  sigh,  and  holding  down  her  bead, 
•*  Tis  well,"    says  she,  "  if  all  be  tme  that's 

said. 
But  trust  me,  child,  I'm  ranch  inclin'd  to  fear 
Some  counterfeit  in  this  your  Jupiter. 
Many  an  honest  well-designing  maid 
Das  been  by  these  pretended  gods  betray'd. 
But  if  he  be  indeed  the  thundering  Jove, 
Bid  him,  when  next  he  courts  the  rites  of  love. 
Descend  triumphant  from  th'  ethereal  sky. 
In  1^11  the  pomp  of  his  divinity; 
Encompass'd  round  by  those  celestial  charms. 
With  which  he  fills  th»  immortal  Juno's  arms.'' 

Th*  unwary  nymph,  ensnar'd  with  what  she  said, 
Desir'd  of  Jove  when  next  he  sought  her  bed, 
To  grant  a  certain  gift  which  she  would  choose; 
"  Fear  not,"  replied  the  god,  "  that  I'll  refuse 
Whatever  you  ask:  may  Styx  confirm  my  voice, 
Choose  what  you  will,  and  you  shall  have  your 

choice. 
•*  Then,"  says  the  nymph,  "when  next  you  seekmy 

arms 
May  you  descend  in  those  celestial  charms 
With  which  your  Juno's  bosom  you  inflame. 
And  fill  with  transport  Heaven's  immortal  dame.' 
The  god  surpris'd  would  fiiin  have  stopp'd  her 

voice: 
But  ht  had  twom  and  she  had  made  her  choice* 


To  keep  his  promise,  he  ascends*  and  i 
His  awfiil  brow  in  whirlwinds  and  in  eloads^ 
Whilst  all  around,  in  terrible  array. 
His  thunders  rattle,  and  his  lightnings  play. 
And  3ret,  the  dazzling  lustre  to  abate. 
He  set  not  out  m  all  his  pomp  and  state. 
Clad  in  the  mildest  lightning  of  the  skies. 
And  arm*d  with  thunder  of  the  smallest  size; 
Not  those  huge  bolts,  by  which  the  giants  skttt 
Lay  overthrown  on  the  Pbl^rean  plain. 
Twas  of  a  lesser  nnould,  and  lighter  weighty 
They  call  it  thunder  of  a  second  rate. 
For  the  rough  Cyclops,  who  by  Jove's  comoMDi 
Tefmper'd  the  bolt,  and  tum'd  it  to  his  haad» 
Work'd  np  less  flame  and  fury  in  its  inake^ 
And  quench'd  it  sooner  in  the  standing  lake. 
Thus  dreadfully  adom'd,  with  horrovr  bright, 
Th'  illustrious  god,  descending  firom  his  height. 
Came  rushing  on  her  in  a  storm  of  light. 

The  mortal  dame,  too  feeble  to  engage 
The  lightning's  flashes  and  the  thunder's  rage, 
Consum'd  amidst  the  glories  she  desir^ 
And  in  the  terrible  embrace  expir'd. 

But,  to  preserve  his  offspring  from  the  tomb, 
Jove  took  him  smoking  from  the  blasted  woisb^ 
And,  if  on  ancient  tales  we  may  rely, 
Enclos'd  the  abortive  infant  in  his  thicb. 
Here,  when  the  babe  had  all  his  time  fblfUI'd, 
Ino  fiirst  took  him  for  her  foster-child; 
Then  the  Niscans,  in  their  dark  abode, 
Nurs'd  secretly  with  milk  the  thriving  god. 

TBB  TRANSFORMATION  OF  T1RESIA9. 

TwAt  now, while  these  transactions  past  on  Eaifhs 
And  Bacchus  thus  procured  a  second  birth. 
When  Jove,  disposed  to  lay  aside  the  weight 
Of  public  empire,  and  the  cares  of  state; 
As  to  his  queen  in  nectar  bowls  he  quaff*d, 
**  In  troth,"  says  be,  (and  as  be  spoke  be^laogb^d,) 
*'  The  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  male  is  fisr 
More  dull  and  dead,  than  what  you  females  sharej* 
Juno  the  truth  of  what  was  said  deny'd  ; 
Tiresias  therefore  most  the  cause  decide; 
For  he  the  pleasure  of  each  sex  had  try'd. 
It  happen'd  once,  within  a  shady  Vood, 
TWo  twisted  snakes  he  in  conjunction  view'd ; 
When  with  his  staff  their  slimy  folds  he  brokie. 
And  lost  his  manhood  at  the  fatal  stroke. 
But,  after  seven  revolving  years,  he  view'd 
The  self-same  serpents  in  the  self-same  wood; 
"  And  if,"  says  he,  **  sucb  virtue  iu  you  lie. 
That  he  who  dares  your  slimy  folds  untie 
Must  change  his  kind,  a  second  stroke  I'll  try.** 
Again  he  struck  the  snakes,  and  stood  again 
New-8ex*d,  and  straight  recovered  into  mao. 
Him  therefore  both  the  deities  create 
The  sovereign  umpire  in  their  grand  debate: 
And  be  dedar'd  for  Jove:  when  Juno,  fir'd. 
More  than  so  trivial  an  a£^r  requir'd, 
Depriv'd  him,  in  ber  fiiry,  of  his  sight. 
And  left  him  groping  round  in  sudden  nigfat. 
But  Jove  (for  so  it  is  in  Heaven  decreed. 
That  no  one  god  repeal  anoUier's  deed) 
Irradiates  all  his  soul  with  inward  light,       [sighL 
And  with  the  prophet's  art  relieves  the  waafcof 

THB   TRANSFORMATION  OF  ECHO. 

Fam*D  far  and  near  for  knowing  things  to  cone. 
From  him  th'  enquiring  natrons  sought thetrdoooii 
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'be  fiwr  Uriope  his  answers  try'd, 

Lnd  first  th»  uaerring  prophet  j\istify*d; 

liis  nymph  the  god  Cepbisas  had  abused, 

Vith  all  hi.H  winding  waters  circumfus'd, 

Ind  on  tbe  Nereid  got  a  lovely  boy, 

VThom  the  soft  maids  ev'n  then  beheld  with  joy. 

The  tender  dame,  solicitous  to  know 
^iiether  her  child  should  reach  old  age  or  no, 
^sults  the  sage  Tiresias,  who  replies, 
If  e'er  he  knows  himself,  he  surely  dies." 
^ng  liv'd  the  dubious  mother  in  suspense, 
riil  time  unriddled  all  the  prophet*s  sense. 

Narcissus  now  bis  sixteenth  year  began, 
ust  tum'd  of  boy,  and  on  the  verge  of  man ; 
iiany  a  firiend  the  blooming  youth  caressM, 
if  any  a  love-sick  maid  her  flame  confessed. 
Juch  was  his  pride,  iu  vain  the  friend  caress'd, 
rhe  love-sick  maid  in  vain  her  flame  confcss*d. 

Onc^,  in  the  woods,  as  he  pursued  the  chase, 
rhe  babbling  Echo  had  descried  his  hce; 
»he,  who  in  others*  words  her  silence  breaks, 
*for  speaks  herself  but  when  another  speaks.  - 
Icho  was  then  a  maid,  of  speech  bereft, 
>f  wonted  speech ;  for  though  her  voice  was  left, 
>uno  a  curse  did  on  her  tongue  impose. 
To  sport  with  every  sentence  in  the  close. 
?uU  often,  when  the  goddess  might  have  caught 
love  and  her  rivals  in  the  very  fault, 
rhis  nymph  with  subtle  stories  would  delay 
-ier  coming,  till  the  lovers  slipped  away. 
The  goddess  found  out  the  deceit  in  time, 
Uml  then  she  cry'd,  ««  That  tongue,  for  this  thy 

crime, 
AThich  could  so  many  subtle  tales  produce. 
Shall  be  hereafter  but  of  little  ose." 
hience  'tis  she  prattles  in  a  fainter  tone, 
i^ith  mimic  sounds,  and  accents  not  her  own. 

This  love-sick  virgin,  over-joy'd  to  find 
rhe  boy  alone,  still  fbllowM  him  behind; 
iVhen  gloving  warmly  at  her  near  approach, 
Kb  sulphur  blazes  at  the  taper's  touch, 
>he  long'd  her  hidden  passion  to  reveal, 
ind  tell  her  pains,  but  had  not  words  to  tell : 
>he  can't  begin,  but  waits  for  the  rebound. 
To  catch  his  voice,  and  to  return  the  sound.  ^ 

The  nymph,  when  nothing  could  Narcissus 
move, 
;till  dash'd  with  blushes  for  her  slighted  love, 
Liv*d  in  the  shady  covert  of  the  woods, 
in  solitary  caves  and  dark  abodes; 
IVhere  pining  wandered  the  rejected  fair, 
rill,  harassed  out,  and  worn  away  with  care, 
rhe  sounding  skeleton,  of  bl(Kxl  bereft, 
besides  her  bones  and  voice  bad  nothing  left. 
Fier  bones  are  pctrify'd,  her  voice  is  found 
o  vaults,  where  still  it  doubles  every  sound. 


THE  8TORT  OF  N ARaS8t». 

Thus  did  the  nymph  in  vain  caress  the  boy. 
He  still  w^8  lovely,  but  he  still  was  coy : 
W'hen  one  fair  virgin  of  the  slighted  train 
rhus  pray'd  the  gods,  provok'd  by  his  disdain, 
'^  Oh  may  he  love  like  me,  and  love  like  me  in 

i-min!" 
Rhamnusia  pityM  the  neglected  fair, 
And  with  just  vengeance  answer'd  to  her  prayer. 
There  stands  a  fountain  in  a  darksome  wood, 
Nor  8Uin*d  with  faUing  leaves  nor  rising  mud; 


Untroubled  by  the  breath  of  winds  it  rests, 
UnsuUy'd  by  the  touch  of  men  or  beatts ; 
High  bowers  of  shady  trees  above  it  grow. 
And  rising  grass  and  cheerful  greens  below. 
Pleased  with  the  form  and  coolness  of  the  place. 
And  over-heated  by  the  morning  chase. 
Narcissus  on  the  grassy  verdure  lies : 
But  whilst  within  the  crystal  fount  he  tries 
To  quench  his  heat,  he  feels  new  heats  arise. 
For,  as  his  own  bright  image  he  survey'd. 
He  fell  in  love  with  the  fantastic  shade ; 
And  o*er  the  fair  resemblance  hung  nnmov'd. 
Nor  kenw,  fond  youth!  it  was  himself  be  lov'd. 
The  well-tum*d  neck  and  shoulders  he  descries. 
The  spacious  forehead  and  the  sparkling  eyes; 
The  hands  that  Bacchus  might  not  scorn  to  shov^ 
And  hair  that  round  Apollo's  head  might  flow. 
With  all  the  purple  youthfuluess  of  £eice. 
That  gently  blushte  in  the  watery  glass. 
By  his  own  flames  consum'd,  the  lover  lies. 
And  gives  himself  the  wound  by  which  he  diet. 
To  the  cold  water  oft  he  joins  his  lips. 
Oft  catching  at  the  b^uteous  shade  he  dipa 
His  arms,  as  often  from  himself  he  slips. 
Nor  knows  he  who  it  is  his  arms  pursue 
With  eager  clasps,  but  loves  he  knows  notwha 
What  could,  fond  youth,  this  helpless  pasiio« 

move? 
)Aat  kindle  in  thee  thisunpity'd  love? 
1  uy  own  warm  blush  within  the  water  glows. 
With  thee  the  coloured  shadow  comes  and  goe% 
Its  empty  being  on  thyself  relies; 
Step  thou  aside,  and  the  frail  charmer  dies. 

Still  o'er  the  fountain's  watery  gleam  he  stood. 
Mindless  of  sleep,  and  negligent  of  food; 
Still  view'd  his  face,  and  languished  as  he  view'd. 
At  length  he  rais'd  his  head,  and  thus  began 
To  veut  his  griefs,  and  tell  the  woods  his  pain: 
"  You  trees,'*  sajr*  he,  "  and  thou  surroundiiif 

grove. 
Who  oft  have  been  the  kindly  scenes  of  lore, 
Tell  me,  if  e'er  within  your  shades  did  lie 
A  youth  so  tortur*d,  so  perplex'd  fls  1! 
1  who  before  me  see  the  charming  fair. 
Whilst  there  he  stands,  and  yet  he  stands  not 

there: 
In  such  a  maze  of  love  my  thoogfats  are  lost; 
And  yet  no  bulwark'd  town,  nor  distant  coast, 
preserves  the  beauteous  youth  from  being  seen^ 
No  mountains  rise,  nor  oceans  flow  between. 
A  shallow  water  hinders  my  embrace ; 
And  yet  the  lovely  mimic  wears  a  fece  ^ 
That  kindly  smiles,  and  when  I  bend  to  join 
My  lips  to  his,  he  fondly  bends  to  mine. 
Hear,  gentle  youth,  and  pity  my  complaint; 
Come  from  thy  well,  thou  fJEiir  inhabitant 
My  charms  an  easy  conquest  have  obtain'd 
O'er  other  hearts,  by  thee  Alone  disdainU 
But  why  should  1  despair?  I'm  sure  he  bums 
With  equal  flames  and  languishes  by  turns. 
Whene'er  I  stoop,  he  oflers  at  a  kiss: 
And  when  my  arms  I  stretch,  he  stretches  his. 
His  eye  with  pleasure  on  my  fiace  he  keeps. 
He  smiles  my  smiles,  and  when  I  weep  he  weeps. 
Whene'er  I  speak,  his  moving  lips  appear 
To  utter  something  which  1  cannot  hear. 

"  Ah,  wretched  me !  1  now  begin  too  late 
To  find  out  all  the  long  pcrplex'd  deceit; 
It  is  myself  I  love,  mysel'  I  see; 
The  gay  delusion  is  a  par^  of  me« 
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1  kindle  op  ibe  flrH  by  vbich  I  born, 
And  my  owa* beauties  from  the  well  return* 
Whom  should  1  court?  Hoir  utter  my  complaint? 
Enjoyment  but  produces  my  restraint, 
Anti  too  much  plenty  makes  me  die  for  want. 
How  gladly  would  1  from  myself  remove ! 
And  at  a  distance  set  the  thing  I  love. 
My  breast  is  warmM  with  such  unusual  fire, 
I  wish  him  absent  whom  I  most  desik^. 
And  now  I  fiiint  with  grief;  my  (ate  draws  nigh; 
In  all  the  pride  of  blooming  youth  I  die. 
Death  will  the  sorrows  of  my  heart  relieve. 

0  might  the  visionary  youth  survive, 

1  should  with  joy  my  latest  breath  resign ! 
But,  oh !  1  see  his  fate  involved  in  mine.'* 

,-  This  said,  the  weeping  youth  again  retum'd 
To  the  clear  fountain  where  again  he  bum'd; 
His  tears  de&c'd  the  surface  of  the  weU, 
With  circle  after  circle,  as  they  fell: 
And  now  the  lovely  face  but  half  appears, 
Cer*run  with  wrinkles,  and  defonn'd  with  tears. 
"  Ah,  whither,*'  cries  Narcissus,  **  dost  thou  fly  i 
Let  me  still  feed  the  flame  by  which  I  die; 
Let  me  still  see,  though  Pm  no  further  blest." 
Then  rends  his  garment  off,  and  beats  his  breast: 
His  naked  bosom  redden'd  with  the  blow« 
in  such  a  blush  as  purple  clusters  show. 
Ere  yet  tbe  Sun's  autumnal  beats  reflne 
The  sprightly  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine. 
The  glowing  beauties  of  his  breast  he  spies^ 
And  with  a  new  redoubled  passion  dies. 
As  wax  dissolves,  as  ice  l>egins  to  run. 
And  trickle  into  drops  before  the  Sun, 
Sp  melts  the  youth,  and  languishes  away: 
His  beauty  withers,  and  his  limbs  decay. 
And  none  of  those  attractive  charms  remain^ 
To  which  the  slighted  Echo  sued  in  vain. 

Sbe  saw  him  in  his  present  misery, 
Whom,  spite  of  all  her  wrongs,  she  griev'd  to  see. 
She  answer'd  sadly  to  the  lover's  moan, 
Sigh*d  back  his  sighs,   and    groan'd  to  every 

gitmn; 
"  Ah,  youth!  belov'd  in  vain,"  Narcissus  cries; 
••  Ah,  youth !  belov'd  in  vain,'*  the  nymph  replies. 
^  Farewel,'*  says  he:  the  parting  sound  scarce  fell 
From  his  faint  lips,  but  sbe  reply'd,  **  Farewel." 
Then  on  th*  unwholesome  earth  ke  gasping  lies. 
Till  death  shuts  up  those  setf-admirhig  eyes. 
To  the  cokl  shades  his  flitting  ghost  retires. 
And  in  tbe  Stygian  waves  itself  admires. 
For  him  the  Naiads  and  the  Dryads  mourn, 
Whom  the  sad  Echo  answers  in  her  turn : 
And  now  the  sistei^nymphs, prepare  his  urn; 
When,  looking /or  his  corpse,  thiey  only  found 
A  rising  stalk  with  yellow  blossoms  crowu'd. 

THB  STORY  OF  PEKTUEUS.    . 

This  sad  event  gave  blind  Tiresias  fame. 
Through  Greece  estaUish'd  in  a  prophet's  name. 

Th*  unhallow'd  P.ntheus  only  durst  deride 
The  cheated  people,  and  their  eyeless  guide. 
To  whom  the  prophet  in  bis  fury  said. 
Shaking  the  hoary  honours  of  his  head; 
**  'Twere  well,  presumptuous  man,  *twere  well  for 

thee 
If  thou  wert  eyeless  too,  and  blind,  like  me: 
For  tbe  time  comes,  nay,  'tis  already  here. 
When  the  young  god's  nokmnities  appear^ 


Which  if  thou  dost  not  with  just  rites  adora^ 
Thy  impious  carcase,  into  pieces  torn. 
Shall  strew  the  woods,  and  hang  on  every  1 
Then,  then,  remember  what  I  now  foretet. 
And  own  tbe  blind  Tiresias  saw  too  well.** 
Still  Peutbeus  scorns  him,  and  derides  his  skiB^ 
But  time  did  all  the  prophet's  threats  fulfil. 
For  now  through  prostrate  Greece  young  Bacrkaa 

rode, 
Whilst  howling  matrons  cch^sate  the  god. 
All  ranks  and  sexes-  to  his  orgies  ran. 
To  mingle  in  the  pomps,  and  fill  tbe  traiB. 
When  Pentheus  thus  his  wicked  rage  express'^; 
**  What  madnes!!,  Thebans,  has  your  soul  pas- 

sess'd  ? 
Can  hollow  timbrels,  can  a  drunken  sboot. 
And  the  lewd  clamoors  of  a  beastly  rout. 
Thus  quell  your  courage  ?  Can  tbe  weak  alaim 
Of  women's  yell  those  stubborn  souls  disarm. 
Whom  nor  the  sword   nor  trumpet  e*er   conU 

fright. 
Nor  the  loud  din  and  horrour  of  a  fight } 
And  you,  our  sires,  who  left  3rour  old  abodes. 
And  fix'd  in  foreign  earth  your  country  ^ods  ^ 
Will  you  without  a  stroke  your  city  yield. 
And  poorly  quit  an  undisputed  field ! 
But  you,  whose  youth  and  vigour  should  iaspin 
Heroic  warmth,  and  kindle  martial  fire. 
Whom  bumish'd  firms  and  crested  helmets  gracct 
Not  flowery  garlands  and  a  painted  foce; 
Remember  him  to  whom  you  stand  aHy'd: 
The  serpent  for  his  well  of  waters  dy'd.* 
He  fought  the  strong;  do  you  his  courage  show. 
And  gain  a  conquest  o*er  a  feeble  foe. 
If  Thebes  must  fall,  oh,  might  the  fates  afford 
A  nobler  doom,  from  fiimiue,  fire,  or  sword! 
Then  might  tbe  Thebans  perish  with  renown: 
But  now  a  beanlless  victor  sacks  tbe  town; 
Whom  nor  the  prancing  steed,  nor  pondcro— 

shield. 
Nor  the  hacked  helmet,  nor  the  dusty  field. 
But  the  soft  joys  of  luxury  and  ease. 
The  purple  vests,  and  flowery  gariaud  plcasei. 
Stand  then  aside,  l*li  make  the  counterfeit 
Renounce  his  godhead,  and  confess  the  cheat. 
Acrisiiis  from  the  Grecian  walls  repelfd 
This  boasted  power;  why  then  should  Fentbeua 

yield? 
Go  quickly,  drag  th'  Audacious  boy  to  ok; 
I'll  try  the  force  of  his  divinity." 
Thus  did  th'  audacious  wretch  those  rites  pro&ae; 
His  friends  dissuade  th'    audacious   wretch   m 

vaiu  ; 
In  vain  fiis  grandsire  urgM  him  to  give  o'er 
His  impious  threats;  the  wretch  but  raves  tilM 

more. 
So  have  1  seen  a  river  gently  glide 
In  a  smooth  course,  and  inoffensive  tide; 
But  if  with  dams  its  cunvnt  we  vestiain. 
It  bears  down  all,  and  foams  along  the  plain. 

Bnt  now  his  servants  caojie  beuEiear'd  with  blogj. 
Sent  by  their  haughty  prince  to  seize  the  god; 
'l*he  god  they  found  not  in  the  frantic  thnM^ 
But  dragg'd  a  sealoos  votary  along. 

THE  MARINERS  TRANSFORMED  TO  DOLraiKS. 

Him  Pentheus  view'd  with  fiiry  in  his  look. 
And  scarce  withheld  his  haodsy  while  thos  he 
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Vile  slave,  trhom  speedy  vengeance  shall  pursue, 

nd  terrify  thy  base  seditious  crew : 

by  conntry,  and  thy  parentage  reveal, 

nd,  why  thou  joiu'st  in  these  mad  orgies,  tell,** 

The  captive  views  him  with  undaunted  eyes, 
nd,  arm*d  with  inward  innocence,  replies: 

"  From  high  Meonia's  rocky  shores  1  came» 

f  poor  descent,  Acoetes  is  my  name: 

ly  sire  was  meanly  born ;  no  oxen  ploujsh'd 

Iw  fruitful  fields,  nor  in  his  pastures  low'd. 

lis  whole  estate  within  the  waters  lay; 

•'[ith  lines  and  hooks  he  caught  the  finny  prey; 

[is  art  was  all  his  livelihood;  which  be  * 

hiis  with  his  dying  lips  bequeath 'd  to  me : 

1  streams,  my  boy,  and  rivers,  take  thy  chance; 

'here  swims,  said  ho,  thy  whole  inheritance, 

"  Loitg  did  I  live  on  this  poor  legacy, 
'ill  tir'd  with  rocks  and  my  own  native  sky, 
'o  art5  of  navigation  1  incUn'd ; 
>bservVI  the  tnms  and  changes  of  the  wind: 
^arn'd  the  fit  havens,  and  began  to  note 
*hc  stormy  Hyades,  the  rainy  Goat, 
'he  bright  Tayijete,  and  the  shining  Bears, 
Vith  all  the  sailor's  catalogue  of  stars. 

'*  Once,  as  by  chance  for  Dclos  1  dcsign*d, 
ff  y  vessel  driv'n  by  a  strong  gust  of  wind, 
tloor'd  in  a  Chian  creek :  ashore  I  went, 
Ind  all  the  following  night  in  Chios  spent. 
Vhen  morning  rose,  I  sent  my  mates  to  bring 
iupplics  of  water  from  a  neighbouring  spring, 
Vbilst  1  the  motion  of  the  winds  explor'tl; 
Then  summon'd-in  my  crew,  and  went  aboard. 
>pheUes  heard  my  summons,  and  with  joy 
Jrousrht  to  the  shore  a  soft  and  lovely  boy, 
Vith  more  than  female  sweetness  in  his  look, 
Whom  strangling  in  the  neighbouring  fields  betook. 
tVith  fumes  of  wine  the  little  capti\-e  glows, 
Ind  nods  with  sleep,  and  staggers  as  he  goes. 

"  I  view'd  him  nicely,  and  began  to  trace 
^ch  heavenly  feature,  ench  immortal  grace, 
iud  saw  divinity  in  all  his  face. 

1  know  not  who,*  said  1,  *  this  god  should  be; 
But  that  he  is  a  erod  I  plainly  see: 
\nd  thou,  whoe'er  thou  art,  excuse  the  force 
These  men  have  us'd,  and  oh  befViend  our  course!* 

Pray  not  for  u*!,*  the  nimble  Dictys  cry*d; 
Dictys,  that  could  the  main -top-mast  bestride, 
\nd  down  the  ropes  with  active  vigour  slide. 
To  the  same  purpose  old  Epopeus  spoke, 
MHio  over-look*d  the  oars,  and  tim*d  the  stroke ; 
The  same  the  pilot,  and  the  same  the  rest; 
>uch  impious  avarice  their  souls  possest. 

Nay,  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  bear  away 
IVithin  my  vessel  so  divine  a  prey,* 
5aid  I;  and  stood  to  hinder  their  intent: 
^hen  Lycabas,  a  wretch  for  murder  sent 
Krom  Tuscany,  to  suffer  banishment. 
With  his  clenched  fist  had  struck  me  over-board» 
Had  not  my  hands  in  falling  grasp*d  a  cord. 
*•  His  base  confederates  the  fact  approve; 
When  Bacchus  (for  'twas  he)  began  to  move, 
^^ak*d  by  the  noise  and  clamours  which  they  rais'd; 
And  shook  his  drowsy  limbs  and  round  him  gaz'd: 
'WTjatmeans  this  noise?*  he  cries;  *  am  I  betray 'd? 
Ah?  whither,  whither  must  1  be  convey *d  ?* 
'  Fear  not,'  said  Proteus,  'child,  but  tell  us  where 
Vou  wish  to  land,  and  trust  our  firiendly  care.* 
'  To  Naxos  then  direct  your  course,'  says  he^ 
'  Naxos  1^  hospitable  port  shall  be 
To  each  %f  youi  a  joyful  home  to  me.* 


By  every  God  that  rules  the  sea  or  tky^ 
The  peijur'd  villains  promise  to  comply. 
And  bid  me  hasten  to  unmoor  the  ship. 
With  eager  joy  1  lanch  into  the  deep ; 
And,  heedless  of  the  fraud,  for  Naxos  stand: 
They  whisper  oft,  and  beckon  with  the  hand. 
And  give  me  signs,  all  anxious  for  their  prey. 
To  tack  about,  and  steer  another  way. 
*  Then  let  some  other  to  my  post  succeed,* 
Said  Is  *  Pm  guiltless  of  so  foul  a  deed.' 
'  What,'8ays  Ethalioo,  *mu8t  the  ship's  whole  c 
Follow  your  humour,  aud  depend  on  you  ?' 
And  straight  himself  he  seated  at  the  prore. 
And  tack'd  about,  and  sought  another  shore. 

'*  The  beauteous  3ronth  now  found  himself  bo* 
And  from  the  deck  the  rising  waves  survqr'd,  [tn^'d^ 
And  seem'd  to  weep,  and  as  he  wept  hie  said ; 
<  And  do  you  thus  my  easy  foith  beguile? 
Thus  do  you  bear  me  to  my  native  isle  ? 
Will  such  a  multitude  of  men  employ 
Their  strength  against  a  weak  defenceless  bo|^?* 

**  In  vain  did  I  the  godlike  youth  deplore. 
The  more  I  begg'd,  they  thwarted  me  the  monw 
And  now,  by  all  the  gods  in  Heaven  that  hear 
This  solemn  oath,  by  Bacchus'  self  I  swear^ 
The  mighty  miracle  that  did  ensue. 
Although  it  seems  beyond  belief,  is  true. 
The  vessel,  fix'd  and  rooted  in  the  flood, 
Unmov'd  by  all  the  beating  billows  stood: 
In  vain  the  mariners  would  plough  the  main 
With  sails  unfurl'd,  and  strike  their  oars  iu  vain; 
Around  their  oars  a  twining  ivy  cleaves. 
And  climbs  the  mast,  and  hides  the  cords  m  leaffs? 
The  sails  are  covered  with  a  cheerful  greeo. 
And  hemes  in  the  fruitful  canvas  seen. 
Amidst  the  waves  a  sudden  forest  rears 
Its  verdant  head,  and  a  new  spring  appears. 
"  The  god  we  now  behold  with  open  eyes; 
A  herd  of  spotted  panthers  round  him  lies 
In  glaring  forms;  the  gnipy  clusters  spread 
On  his  fair  brows,  and  dangle  on  his  head* 
And  whilst  he  frowns,  and  brandishes  his  spear^ 
My  mates,  surpris'd  with  madness  or  with  fear, 
Leap'd  over4)oaTd ;  first  peijur'd  Madon  found 
Rough  scales  and  fins  his  stiffening  sides  surrovnds 
'  Ah,  what,*  cries  onci  <  has  thus  transform'd  thy 

look?'    • 
Straight  his  own  mouth  grew  wider  as  be  qpokes 
And  now  himself  he  views  with  like  surprise. 
Still  at  his  oar  th'  industrious  Libys  plies; 
But,  as  he  plies,  each  busy  arm  shrinks  ii^ 
And  by  degrees  is  fashion'd  to  a  fin. 
Another,  as  he  catches  at  a  cord. 
Misses  his  arms,  and,  tumbling  over  board. 
With  his  broad  fins  and  forky  tail  he  laves 
The  rising  surge,  and  flounces  in  the  waves. 
Thus  all  my  crew  traasfonn'd,  around  the  ship^ 
Or  dive  below,  or  on  the  surfiaice  leap. 
And  spout  the  waves,  and  wanton  in  the  deep* 
Full  nineteen  sailors  did  the  ship  convey, 
A  shole  of  nineteen  dolphins  round  her  play* 
1  only  in  my  proper  shape  appear. 
Speechless  with  wonder,  and  half  dead  with  fear. 
Till  Bacchus  kindly  bid  me  fear  no  more. 
With  him  I  landed  on  the  Chian  shore. 
And  him  shall  ever  gratefiilly  adore."       [prevail 
**  This  forging  slave,*'  says  Pentheus,  **  would 
O'er  oar  just  fury  by  a  far-fetch*d  tale; 
Go,  let  him  feel  the  whips,  the  swords,  the  An, 
And  in  the  toitures  of  the  rack  expire.'' 
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Th>  officious  servants  hnny  bim  away, 

And  the  poor  captive  in  a  dungeon  lay. 

But,  whilst  the  whips  and  tortures  are  prepar'd. 

The  gates  fly  open,  of  theinseWes  unbarr*d; 

At  liberty  th'  unfetter'd  captive  stands, 

And  flings  the  loosen'd  shackles  from  his  hands. 

THE  DEATH  OF  PKNTHEUS. 

Birr  Penthens,  grown  more  fhrious  than  before, 
Kesolv*d  to  send  bis  messengers  no  more, 
But  went  himself  to  the  distracted  throng. 
Where  high  Cithsron  echo*d  with  their  song. 
And  as  the  fiery  war-horse  paws  the  ground. 
And  snorts  and  trembles  at  the  trumpet's  sound; 
TVansported  thus  be  heard  the  frantic  rout. 
And  rav'd  and  madden'd  at  Ihe  distant  shout. 

A  spacious  circuit  on  the  hill  there  stood. 
Level  and  wide,  and  skirted  round  with  wood ; 
Here  the  rash  Penthens,  with  unballow'd  eyes. 
The  bowling  dames  and  mystic  oipcs  spies. 
His  mother  sternly  view'd  bim  where  he  stood. 
And  kindled  into  madness  as  she  view'd : 
Her  leafy  javelin  at  her  son  she  cast; 
And  cries,  '*The  boar  that  lays  our  country  waste! 
The  boar,  my  sisters!  aim  the  fatal  dart. 
And  strike  the  brindled  monster  to  the  heart.** 
Penthens  ^tonish'd  heard'the  disnial  sound. 
And  see^the  yelling  matrons  gathering  round; 
He  sees,  and  weeps  at  bis  approaching  fate, 
And  begs  for  mercy,  and  repents  too  late. 
«*  Help,  help!  my  aunt  Autonbe,**  he  cry»d; 
••  Remember  how  your  own  Actseon  dy'd.** 
Deaf  to  his  cries,  Uic  frantic  matron  crops 
One  stretch'd-out  arm,  the  other  Ino  lops* 
'^  In  vain  does  Penthetks  to  his  mother  sue. 
And  the  raw  bleeding  stumps  presents  to  view: 
His  mother  howl'd;  and,  heedless  of  bis  prayer. 
Her  trembling  hand  she  twisted  in  his  hair, 
•*  And  this,*  she  cried,  *«  shall  be  Agava's  share.** 
"When  fh>m  the  neck  his  struggling  head  she  tore, 
Aiid  in  her  hands  the  gchastly  visage  bore. 
With  pleasure  all  the  hideous  trunk  surviby ; 
Then  puU'd  qnd  tore  the  mangled  limbs  «way, 
A»  starting  in  the  pangs  of  death  it  lay. 
Soon  as  the  wood  its  leafy  honours  casts, 
Blown  oifand  scatter'd  by  autumnal  blastk, 
With  such  a  sudden  death  lay  Penthcus  slain. 
And  In  a  thousand  pieces  strewM  the  plain. 

By  so  distinuuishing  a  judgment  aw'd. 
The  Thebans  tifemble,  and  couftss  the  god. 


TJIE  STORY  OF  SALMACTS  ANVHERMA- 
PHRODJTUS. 

ntOM  THB  rOURTH  BOOK  OF  OVID*8  MBTAn 
H0RPI10IE8. 

How  Salmacis,  with  weak  enfeebling  streams, 
SiiAens  the  body,  and  unnerves  the  limbs, 
And  what  the  secret  cause,  shall  here  be  shown; 
The  cause  is  secret,  but  th*  effect  is  known. 

The  Naiads  nurst  an  infant  heretofore. 
That  Cytherea  once  to  Hermes  bore: 
Fromlwth  th'  illustrious  authors  of  his  race 
The  child  was  nam'd;  nor  was  it  hard  to  trace 
Both  the  bright  parents  through  the  infant's  face. 


When  fifteen  years,  in  Ida*s  cool  retreat. 
The  boy  had  told,  he  left  his  native  seat. 
And  sought  fresh  fountains  in  a  foreign  soil: 
The  pleasure  lessen'd  the  attending  toiL 
With  eager  steps  the  Lycian  fields  he  crost^ 
And  fiekls  tlat  border  on  the  Lycian  coast; 
A  river  here  he  view'd  so  lovely  bright. 
It  show*d  the  bottom  in  a  fairer  light. 
Nor  kept  a  sand  conceal'd  from  human  sight: 
The  stream  produc'd  nor  slimy  ooze,  nor  weeds^ 
Nor  miiy  rushes,  nor  the  spiky  reeds; 
But  dealt  enriching  moisture  all  arouod. 
The  fruitful  banks  with  cheerful  verdure  ciown*d, 
And  kept  the  spring  eternal  on  the  grmind. 
A  nymph  presides,  nor  practised  in  the'chase. 
Nor  skilful  at  the  bow,  nor  at  the  race ; 
Of  all  the  blue-eyed  daughters  of  the  main. 
The  only  stranger  to  Diana's  train : 
Her  sisters  often,  as  'tis  said,  would  cry, 
**  Fy,  Salmacis,  what  always  idle  I  fyj 
Or  take  thy  quiver,  or  thy  arrows  seize. 
And  mix  the  toils  of  hunting  with  thy  ease.** 
Nor  quiver  she  nor  arrows  e'er  would  seize. 
Nor  mix  the  toils  of  hunting  with  her  ease. 
But  oft  would  bathe  her  in  the  crystal  tide. 
Oft  with  a  comb  her  dewy  locks  divide; 
Now  in  tlie  limpid  streams  she  view'd  her  hce^ 
And  dress*d  her  image  in  the  floating  glass: 
On  beds  of  leaves  she  now  repos'd  her  limbs. 
Now  gather'd  flowers  that  grew  about  her  streams; 
And  then  by  chance  was  gathering,  as  she  stood 
To  view  the  boy,  and  lon|p  for  what  she  view*d. 

Fain  would  she  meet  the  youth  with  hststy  feet. 
She  fain  would  meet  him,  but  refusVi  to  meet 
Before  her  looks  were  set  with  nicest  care. 
And  well  descr\-*d  to  be  reputed  fair.  [prove 

"  Bright  youth,**  she  cries, "  whom  all  thy  featores 
"  A  god,  and  if  a  god,  the  god  of  love; 
But  if  a  mortal,  blest  thy  nurse*s  breast : 
Blet»t  are  thy  parents,  and  thy  sisten  blest; 
But,  oh,  how  blest  I  how  more  than  blest  tfay  brideg 
Alljr'd  in  bliss,  if  any  yet  ally*d. 
If  so,  let  mine  the  stolen  enjoyments  be; 
If  not,  behold  a  willing  bride  in  me.**         [shame. 
The  boy  knew  nought  of  love,  and  toiich'd  with 
He  strove,  and  blush t,  but  still  the  blush  became; 
In  rising  blushes  still  fresh  beauties  rose; 
Tlie  sunny  side  of  fi'uit  such  blushes  shows. 
And  such  the  Moon,  when  all  her  silver  whiia 
Turns  in  eclipses  to  a  ruddy  light. 
The  nymph  still  begs,  if  not  a  nobler  bliss, 
A  cold  salute  at  least,  a  sister's  kiss: 
And  now  prepares  to  take  the  lovely  boy 
Between  her  arms.     He,  innocently  coy. 
Replies,  "  Or  leave  me  to  myself  alone. 
Yon  rude  uncivil  nymph,  or  I II  be  gone." 
*•  Fair  stranger,  then,**  says  she,  **  it  sliall  be  so;" 
And,  for  she  fear'd  his  threat,  she  feign'd  to  go; 
But,  hid  within  a  covert's  neighbouring  green. 
She  kept  him  still  in  sight,  herself  unseen. 
The  boy  now  fancies  all  the  danger  o*er. 
And  innocenlly  sports  about  the  shore; 
Playful  and  wanton  to  the  stream  he  trips. 
And  dips  his  foot,  and  shivers  as  he  dips. 
The  coolness  pleased  him,  and  with  eager  basta 
His  airy  garments  on  the  banks  he  cast; 
His  godlike  features,  and  his  heavenly  hue. 
And  all  his  beauties  were  expos*d  to  view. 
His  naked  limbs  the  nymph  with  rapture  spie% 
While  bolter  passioas  in  her  bosom  rise^ 
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Floth  in  ber  cheeks,  and  sparkle  in  her  eyes. 
She  loogs,  she  barns  to  clasp  him  in  her  arms. 
And  looks  and  sighs,  and  kindles  at  hi^s  charms. 

^ow  all  undrest  upon  the  banks  he  stood. 
And  clapt  his  sides,  and  leapt  into  the  flood : 
His  lovely  limbs  the  silver  waves  divide, 
His  limbs  appear  more  lovely  through  the  tide ; 
As  lilies  shut  within  a  crystal  case. 
Receive  a  glossy  lustre  from  the  glass. 
*'  He's  mine,  he's  all  my  own,"  the  Naiad  cries; 
And  flings  off  all,  and  after  him  she  flies. 
And  now  ahe  fostens  on  him  as  he  swims. 
And  holds  htm  close,  and  wraps  about  his  limbs. 
The  more  the  boy  resisted,  and  was  coy. 
The  more  she  claspt,  and  kist  the^ruggling  boy. 
So  when  the  uTiggling  snake  is  snatched  on  high 
la  eagle* s  claws,  and  hisses  in  the  sky. 
Around  the  fue  his  twirling  tail  he  flings. 
And  twists  her  legs,  and  #rithes  about  her  wings. 

The  restless  boy  still  obstinately  strove 
%o  free  himself,  and  still  refus*d  her  love. 
Amidst  his  limbs 'she  kept  her  limbs  intwin'd, 
And  **  Why,  coy  youth,*'  she  cries,  **  why  thus  un- 
kind? 
Oh  may  the  gods  thns  kaep  ns  ever  joinM ! 
Oh  may  we  never,  never  part  again  !** 
So  pray'd  the  njrmph,  nor  did  she  pray  in  vain : 
For  now  she  finds  him,  aa  his  limbs  she  prest. 
Grow  nearer  still,  and  nearer  to  her  breast ; 
Till,  piercing  each  the  other's  flesh,  they  run 
Together,  and  iocorponite  in  one  i 
Jjut  in  one  face  are  both  th^r  faces  join'd. 
As  when  the  stock  and  grafted  twig  combio*d 
Shoot  op  the  same;  and  wear  a  common  rind  : 
Both  bodies  in  a  single  body  mix, 
A  single  body  with  a  double  sex. 

The  boy,  thus  lost  in  woman,  now  snrvey*d 
The  river's  guilty  stream,  and  thus  he  prajr'd^ 
(lie  pray'd,  but  wender*d  at  his  softer  tone, 
Siirpn8*d  to  bear  a  voice  but  half  his  own :) 
^.You  parent  gods,  whose  heavenly  names  1  bear, 
Hear  yo«r  hermaphrodite,  and  grant  my  prayer; 
Ob  grant,  that  wfaomsoe'er  these  streams  contain, 
If  man  he  entered,  he  may  rise  again 
Sopple,  uttsinew'd,  aud  but  half  a  man !" 

The  heavenly  parents  answer'd  from  on  Li^ 
Their  two-shap'd  son,  the  double  votary; 
Then  gave  a  secret  virtue  to  the  flood, 
4^  ting*d  its  source  to  make  his  wishes  good. 


K   O    T   E    S 

ON   SOMB   OF  THE  FOREGOINe  ITORIBS   IN 
OVID'S  METAMORPHOSES. 

<Mf  THE  WORlf  OF  PHAETON. 

-  The  story  of  Phaeton  js  told  with  a  greater  air 
ct  majesty  and  grandeur  than  any  other  in  all 
Qvid.  It  is  indeed  the  most  important  subject  he 
treats  of,  except  the  Deluge ;  and  I  cannot  but  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  conflagration  he  hints  at  in 
the  first  book ; 

Esse  qooque  in  fatis  reminiscitnr  affore  tempos. 
Sue  mare,  quo  tellus,  correptaque  regia  cosli 
Ardest,  et  mundi  moles  operosa  laborct ; 

(thoogfa  the  learned  apply  those  verses  to  the  fu* 
tore  burning  of  the  world)  for  it  fully  answers  that 
description,  if  the 

YOL.  IX. 


—  Ccdi  miserere  tui,  circumspice  utramquc, 
Fumat  uterque  polus  — •• 

Fumat  uterque  polos— comes  op  to  correptaqoe 
regia  ccbU.— Besides,  it  is  Ovid's  custom  to  pre- 
pare the  reader  for  a  following  story,  by  giving 
some  intimations  of  it  in  a  foregomg  one,  which 
was  more  particuhiriy  necessary  to  be  done  before 
he  led  us  into  so  strange  a  story  as  this  he  is  now 
upon. 

P.  545.  col.  1. 1.  34.  For  in  the  portal,  &c.]  We 
hare  here  the  picture  of  the  universe  drawn  in  little. 

— Balsenarumque  prementem 
iGgeona  suis  immania  terga  lacertia. 

^geon  makes  a  diverting  figure  io  it 

•— Facies  non  omnibus  una. 

Nee  di versa  tamen:  qualem  decetesse  soroiom* 

The  thought  is  very  pretty,  of  giving  Doris  and 
her  daughters  such  a  diflference  in  their  looks  aa 
is  natural  to  diflerent  persons,  and  yet  such  a  like- 
ness as  showed  their  afllnity. 

Terra  virus,  urbesque  gent,  sylvasque,  ferasque, 
Fluminaque,  et  oymphas,  et  castera  numina  ruris. 

The  less  important  figures  are  well  huddled  to« 
ther  in  the  promiscuous  description  At  the  end, 
which  very  well  represents  what  the  painters  call 
a  groupe. 

— Circum  caput  omne  micantes 

Deposuit  radios ;  propiusque  accedere  jussit. 

P.  545.  col.  2. 1. 91.  And  flung  the  blaze,  &c.]  It 
gives  us  a  great  image  of  Pbcebus,  that  the  youth 
was  forced  to  look  on  him  atadistance,  and  not  able 
to  approach  him  until  he  had  laid  aside  the  circle 
of  rays  that  cast  such  a  glory  aboot  his  head. 
And  indeed  we  may  every  where  observe  iii  Ovid, 
that  he  never  fails  of  a  due  loftiness  in  his  ideas» 
though  he  wants  it  in  his  words.  And  this  I  think 
infinitelu  better  than  to  have  sublime  expressiont 
and  meA  thoughts,  which  it  generally  the  troe 
character  of  Cla,udian  and  Statiua.  But  this  is  not 
considered  by  them  who  run  down  Ovid  in  the 
gross,  for  a  low  middle  way  of  writing.  What  can 
be  more  simple  aud  unadorned,  than  his  descrip« 
tion  of  EnceMus  in  the  fifth  book  ? 

Nititur  ilte  quidem,  pugnatque  resurgere  sape, 
Oextra  sed  Ausonio  manus  est  subjecta  Peloro, 
Laeva,  Pachyne,  tibi,  LililuBO  crura  premuntur, 
Degravat  ^na  caput,  sub  qua  resupinus  arenas 
E^ectat,  flammamque  fero  vomit  ore  I^P^^'b^* 

But  the  image  we  have  here  is  truly  great  and 
sublime,  of  a  giant  vomiting  out  a  tempest  of  fire, 
and  heaving  up  all  Sicily,  with  the  body  of  an 
i^and  upon  his  breast,  and  a  vast  promontory  on 
either  arm. 

There  are  few  books  that  have  had  worse  com- 
mentators on  them  than  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 
Those  of  the  graver  sort  have  been  wholly 
taken  up  in  the  mythologies;  and  think  they  have 
appeart^  very  judicious,  if  they  have  shown  ua 
out  of  an  old  author  that  Ovid  is  mistaken  in  a 
pedigree,  or  has  turned  such  a  person  jnto  a  wolf 
that  ought  to  have  been  made  a  tiger.  Others 
have  employed  tiiemselves  on  what  never  entered 
into  the  poet*s  thoughts,  in  adapting  a  dull  moral 
to  e? ery  story,  and  making  the  personsof  his  poenu 
oo 
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to  be  only  nicknames  for  tnch  virtues  orTices; 
pnrtirulaily  the  pioiw  commentator,  Alexander 
Ross,  hzH  dived  deepc^r  into  our  author's  dcsijrn 
than  any  of  the  rest;  for  be  discovers  iu  bim  the 
greatest  mysteries  of  the  christian  religion,  and 
finds  almost  in  <^cry  page  some  typical  represen- 
tation of  tUe  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil.  But 
if  these  writers  havegooe  toodeep,  others  have  been 
wholly  employed  in  the  surface:  most  of  them 
sening  only  to  help  out  a  school-boy  in  the  con- 
struing part;  or  if  they  go  out  of  their  way,  it  is 
o;ily  to  mark  out  the  gnomae  of  the  author,  as  they 
<>all  them,  which  iire  generally  the  heaviest  pieces 
of  a  poet,  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  ItsAian 
characters.  The  best  of  Ovid*s  expositors  is  he 
that  wrote  for  the  dauphin's  use,  who  has  very 
well  shown  the  meaning  of  the  author,  but  seldom 
reflects  on  his  beauties  or  imperfections;  for  in 
most  places  he  rather  acts  the  geographer  than 
the  critic,  and  instead  of  pointing  out  the  fineness 
of  a  description,  only  tells  you  in  what  part  of  the 
world  the  place  is  situated.  1  shall  therefore  only 
consider  Or  id  under  tlia  character  of  a  poet,  and 
endeavour  to  show  him  impartially,  without  the 
ustt^T  prejudice  of  a  translator:  which  1  am  the 
ma  re  willing  to  do,  because  I  believe  such  a  com- 
ment would  gijre  the  reader  a  truer  taste  of  poetry 
ban  a  comment  on  any  other  poet  would  qo  ;  for, 
in  reflecting  on  the  ancient  po^ts,  men  think  they 
may  venture  to  pinisc  all  they  meet  with  in  some, 
and  scarce  any  thing  in  others;  but  Ovid  is  con- 
fest  to  have  a  mixtuie  of  both  ki'mis,  to  have 
something  of  the  best  and  worst  poets,  and  by 
cpnsequeiicc  to  be  the  fairest  subject  for  criticism. 
P.  545.  col.2. 1.  31.  My  Ron^sayshc&cl  Phce- 
bus*$  speech  is  very  nobly  ushered  in,withtbe  Ter* 
qpe  quaterque  concutiens  illustre  caput— and  well 
represents  the  danger  and  difliculty  of  the  under* 
faking;  but  that  which  is  its  peculiar  beauty,  and 
makes  it  truly  Ovid's,  is  the  representing  them 
just  as  a  father  would  to  his  young  son; 

Per  tamen  adversi  gradicris  comua  Taqri, 
Hsmoniosque  arcus,  viok«ntimie  ora  Leonis, 
teVaque  circuitu  curvantem  orachia  longo 
Scorpion,  atque  aliter  curvantem  brachia  Can- 
crum«— 

tor  one  while  he  scares  him  with  Uughcars  in  the 
way, 

•— Vasti  quoque  rector  Olympi, 

fidi  fera  tenibili  jacuiatur  fulmina  dextta/ 

Non  agat  hos  currus;  et  quid  Jove  n^ajus  habe- 

mus? 
Depreror  hoc  unnm,  quod  rero  nomine  poena, 
^on  honor  est:    Pcenam,  Phactcn,  pro  luunere 

pOb«US. 

And  in  other  places  ppifectly  t^ttUsIike  a  father, 
wViinh  by  the  w  ay  makes  tl»e  length  of  the  speech 
very  natural,  and  concludes  \^th  all  the  foridncss 
and  concern  of  a  tender  parent. 

—  Patrio  pater  esse  metu  probor;  a.vpice  vuUns 
tWrce  meo^:  utinamqiie  oculos  iu  pwlore  pof^scs 
Inserere,  et  patrias  intus  deprendcre  curas!  &c. 

p.  .546.  >t)I.l.  1.29.  A  golden  axle,  &c.]  Ovid  has 
more  turns  and  repetitions  in  his  words  than  any 
of  the  Latin  poct«,  which  are  always  wond^ully 
c^asy  and  natural  in  him.  The  repetition  of  au- 
reus, and  the  transition  to  argenteus,  iq  the  de- 


scription of  the  chariot,  gire  theie  rerms  »lgnB| 
sweetness  and  msyesty : 


Aurens  axis  eret,  temo  aurens,  aarea 
Curvatura  rotae ;  radiorum  argenteus  ordo. 

p.  MC.col.  1. 1.  5^.  Drive  them  not  on  directly, 
&c.}  Several  have  endeavoured  to  viudicate  Ovid 
against  the  old  objection,  that  he  mistake*  the  an- 
nual for  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  Sun.  The  dao* 
phin^9  notes  tell  us  that  Ovid  knew  very  well  the  Son 
did  not  pass  through  alt  the  signs  he  names  in  one 
day,b^ttlult  be  makes  Phoebus  mention  them  only 
to  frighten  Phaeton  from  the  undertaking.  But 
though  this  may  answer  for  what  Phoebus  cayv  in 
his  flrst  speech,  it  cannot  form  wha^t  ia  sajd  in 
this,  where  he  is  actually  giving  directions  for  lu« 
journey,  and  plainly 

Soctus  in  obliqunm  est  lato  cunramine  limes, 
Zonarumque  trium  contentus  fine,  polumqoe 
Eflfugit  austiiilem,  j'unctamque  aquiluniboa  AictOB« 

describes  the  motion  through  all  the  zodiac. 

P.  546.  col.  1.  1.  last.  And  not  my  chariot,  &c.] 
Ovid's  verse  is,  ConMliis  non  curribus  oteiv  do*- 
tris.  This  way  of  joining  two  such  different  ideas 
as  chariot  and  counsel  to  the  same  verb  is  mipbtily 
used  by  Ovid;  but  is  a  very  low  kind  of  wit, 
and  has  always  in  it  a  mixture  of  poa,  becanae  the 
verb  must  be  taken  in  a  difi«rent  sense  when  it  is 
joined  with  one  of  the  things,  from  what  it  has  in 
conjunction  with  the  other.  Thus  in  the  end  of- 
this  story  he  tella  you  that  Jupiter  fhing  a  than- 
derbolt  at  Phaeton— Pariterque,  animaqoe,  n>>* 
tisque  ezpulit  aurigam,  where  he  makes  a  forced 
piece  of  Latin  (anima  expnlit  aurigam^  that  he 
may  couple  the  soul  and  the  wheels  to  the  nine 
verb. 

P.  546.  col.  8.  I.  85.  The  youth  was  in  a  maze, 
&c.]  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  drawn  in  a 
greater  confiision  than  Phaeton  is;  bntthe  antitbe-. 
sis  of  lig(^t  and  darkness  a  little  flattens  the  descrip- 
tion. Suntque  ocolis  tenebrse  per  tantum  Inaien 
obortc. 

Ibid.  I.  28.  Then  the  Seven  Stars,  fcc]  I  woo^ 
der  none  of  Ovid's  commentators  hare  taken  no- 
tice of  the  overaight  he  has  committed  in  this 
verse,  where  he  makes  the  Triones  grow  warm 
before  there  was  ever  such  a  sign  in  the  Heavens; 
for  he  tells  us  in  this  very  book,  that  Jnpiter 
turned  Calisto  into  this  constellation,  after  he  had 
repaiied  the  ruina  that  Fhae^on  had  made  in  the 
world. 

P.  547.  col.  1.  I.  i5.  Athos  and  Tmolus,  &&] 
Ovid  has  here»  after  the  way  of  the  old  poets,  given 
us  a  catalogue  of  the  mountains  %nd  rivtsrs  which 
were  burnt.'  Hut,  that  I  might  not  tire  the  English 
reader,  1  have  left  ottt  some  of  them  ib^t  make  no 
figure  iu  the  description,  and  inverted  thfe  6rdicr  of 
the  rest  according  as  the  smoothncrsa  of  my  verse 
required. 

Jbid.  1.  4().  Twas  then,  they  say,  the  swarthy 
Moor,  &c.]  This  is  the  only  metamorphosis  in  alt 
this  Iting  story,  which,  contrary  to  custom,  is  in- 
serted in  the  middle  of  it.  Itie  critics  may  de- 
termine; whether  wh^t  follows  it  be  not  too  gfreat 
an  excurssion  in  him  who  proposes  it  as  his  vhole 
design  to  let  us  know  the  changes  of  things.  I  dare 
say  tha{,  if  Ov|d  had  not  religiously  observed  the 
reports  of  the  aucieait  mythologists^  we  sfaouU 
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hare  seen  Phaeton  turned  into  some  creature  or 
other  that  hates  the  light  of  the  Sun ,  or  perhaps 
into  an  eagle,  that  still  takes  pleasure  to  gaze 
on  it. 

P.  547.  col.  1.1.61.  The  frighted  Nile,  &c.]  Ovid 
has  made  a  great  many  pleasant  images  towards 
the  latter  end  of  this  story.  His  verses  on  the 
Nile, 

Kilus  it)  extremum  fagit  perterritos  orbem, 
Occuluitque  caput,  quod  adhuc  latet:  oftia  septem 
Pulverulenta  vacant,  septem  sine  fluminc  valles, 

are  as  noble  as  Virgil  could  have  written ;  but  then 
be  ought  not  to  have  mentioned  the  channel  of 
%he  sea  afterwards, 
-^Mare  contrahitnr,  siccseque  est  campus  arenas, 

because  the  thought  is  too  near  the  other.  The 
image  of  the  Cyclades  is  a  very  pretty  one; 

— Auoa  altum  texerat  ssquor, 
.  Existunt  montes,  et  sparsas  Cycladas  angent. 

But  to  tell  us  that  the  swans  grew  warm  in  Ca  vs- 
ter, 

'    Medio  volucres  caluere  C3ystro, 

and  that  the  dolphins  durst  not  leapi 

—Nee  se  super  aequora  curvi 

Tollere  consuetas  audent  delphines  in  auras, 

is  intolerably  trivial  on  so  great  a  subject  as  the 
burning  of  the  world. 

•  P.  547.  col.  2. 1.  13.  The  Earth  at  length,  &c.] 
We  have  here  a  speech  of  the  Earth,  which  will 
doubtless  seem  very  unnatural  to  an  English  reader. 
It  is  I  believe  the  boldest  prosopopceia  of  any  in  the 
old  poets ;  or,  if  it  were  never  so  natural,  I  can- 
not but  think  she  speaks  too  much  in  any  reason 
for  one  in  her  condition. 

ON  bubopa's  rape. 

P.  55S.<:ol.  V  U  S4.  The  dignity  of  empire,  4tc,] 
This  story  is  prettily  told,  and  very  well  brought 
in  by  t|io^  two  serious  lines, 
Kon  bene  conveniuot,  nee  in  unlsode  morantnr, 
Jdajestas  et  Amor.  Sceptri  gravitate  rclicta,  &c.'* 

without  which  the  whole  fable  would  h^ve  appeared 

Tcry  prophane. 

P.  553.  col.  2. 1.  9.   The  frighted  nymph  looks, 

Itc]  This  consternation  and  behaviour  of  Europa 
»^Elusam  designat  imagine  tauri 
Europen:  verum  taurum,  freta  vera  putf  res« 
Ipsa  videbatur  terras  spectare  relictas, 
Et  comites  clamare  suos,  tactumquc  vereri 
Assilientis  aque,  timidasque  ^educere  plantas, 

is  better  described  in  Arachnc'^  picture  in  the 
aixtb  book,  than  it  is  here;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  Tatius*s  Clitophon  and  Leucippe,  than  in  cither 
place.  It  is  indeed  usual  among  the  Latin  poets 
(who  had  more  art  and  reflection  than  the  Gre« 
cianjto  take  hold  of  all  opportunities  to  describe 
the  picture  of  any  place  or  action,  which  they  ge- 
nerally do  better  than  they  could  the  place  or  ac- 
tion ^tself^  because  in  the  descTiption  of  a  picture 
you  have  a  double'  subject  before  you,  either  to 
describe  the  picture  itself,  or  what  is  represented 
in  iC 


ON  THB  8T0R1SS  IN  THE  THIRD  BOOK. 

F.4BLE  I. 

There  is  so  great  a  variety^  in  the  arguments 
of  the  Metamorphoses,  that  he  who  would  treat  of 
them  rightly,  ought  to  be  a  master  of  all  styles^ 
and  every  difierent  way  of  writing.  Ovid  indeed 
shows  himself  most  in  a  familiar  story,  where  the 
chief  grac^  is  to  be  easy  and  natural ;  but  wants 
neither  strength  of  thought  nor  expression,  when 
he  endeavours  after  it,  in  the  more  sublime  and 
manly  sul^ects  of  bis  poem.  In  the  present  fable, 
the  serpent  is  terribly  describedi  and  his  behavioiif 
very  well  imagined;  the  actions  of  both  parties  in 
the  encounter  are  natural ^  and  the  language  that 
represents  them,  more  strong  and  masculine  than 
what  we  usually  meet  with  in  this  poet:  if  there 
be  any  faults  in  the  narration,  they  a{B  these,  per* 
haps,  which  follow: 

P.  554.  col.  1 .1.  24.  Spire  above  spire,  &c.]  Ovid, 
to  make  his  serpent  more  terrible,  and  to  raise  tho 
character  of  his  champion,  has  given  too  great  a 
loose  to  his  imagination,  and  exceeded  sJl  tho 
.bounds  of  probability.  He  tells  us,  that  when  he 
raised  up  but  half  his  body,  he  oVerlooked  a  tall 
forest  of  oaks,  and  that  his  whole  body  was  as 
large  as  that  of  the  serpent  in  the  skies.  None  but 
a  madman  would  have  attacked  such  a  monster 
as  this  \s  described  to  be;  nor  can  we  have  any 
notion  of  a  mortal's  standing  against  him.  Virgil 
is  not  ashamed  of  making  £neas  Ay  and  trnnble 
at  the  sight  of  a  far  less  formidable  foe,  where  he 
gives  us  the  description  of  Polyphe%us,  in  the 
third  book;  he  knew  very  well  that  a  monster  was 
not  a  proper  enemy  for  his  hero  to  encounter;  but 
we  should  certainly  have  seen  Cadmus  hewing 
down  the  Cyclops,  had  he  fallen  in  Ovid*s  way : 
or  if  Statius's  little  Tydeus  had  been  thrown  on 
Sicily,  it  is  probable  he  would  not  have  spared  one 
of  the  whole  brotherhood. 

— Phcenicas,  sive  illi  tela  parabant, 

Sive  fugam,  sive  ipsatimor  prohibebatutnimqn^ 

Occupat:— r 

Ibid.  1.  31.  In  vain  the  Tyrians,  &c.]  Tho 
poet  could  not  keep  up  his  narration  211  along,  in 
the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  an  heroic  stylet 
he  has  here  sunk  into  the  flatness  of  prose,  where 
he  tells  us  the  behaviour  of  the  l^rians  at  the  sight 
of  the  serpent: 

— Tegimen  direpta  leoni 

Pellis  erat;  tclum  splendent!  lancea  fierro, 

Et  jaculum;  teloque  animus  prsestantior  omni| 

and  in  a  few  lines  after  lets  drop  the  majesty  of  his 
verse,  for  the  sake  of  one  of  his  little  turns.  How 
does  he  languish  in  that  which  seefns  a  laboured 
line !  *•  Tristia  saoguinea  lambentem'vulnera  lin* 
gua.*^  And  what  pains  does  he  take  to  express  the 
serpent'*  freaking  the  force  of  the  stroke,  by 
shrinking  barlrfrom  it ! 

Sed  leve  vuinus  erat,  quia  se  retrahebat  ab  ictu, 
Laesaque  coUa  dabat  retrd,  plagamque  sedere 
Cedi  ndo  arcebat,  nee  k>ngius  ire  sinetait. 

P.  554.  col.  2. 1.  42.  And  flings  the  future,  &r.3 
The  description  of  the  men  rising  out  of  the  g^und 
is  as  boautiful  a  pa>:iage  as  any  in  Ovid.   It  strikes 
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the  imagination  very  strongly ;  we  see  their  mo- 
tion in  the  first  part  of  it,  and  their  nidltitttle  in 
the  Messis  virorum  at  last. 

P.  554.  col.  2. 1. 47.  The  breathing  harrcst,  &c.] 
Messis  c'ypeata  virorum.  The  beauty  in  these 
words  would  have  been  greater,  had  only  Messis 
Tirorum  been  expressed  without  clypeaUj  for  Uie 
header's  mind  would  have  been  delighted  ^th 
two  such  different  ideas  compoonded  together,  but 
can  scarce  attend  to  such  a  complete  image  as  is 
inade  out  of  all  three. 

This  way  of  mixing  two  diflFerent  ideas  together 
in  one  image,  as  it  is  a  great  surprise  to  the  reader, 
b  a  great  beauty  in  poetry,  if  there  be  suflkient 
ground  for  it  in  the  nature  of  the  thiog  that  is  de- 
Jcribed.    The  Latin  poets  are  Very  fiiU  of  it,  espe- 
cially the  worst  of  them;  for  the  more  correct  use 
It  bat  siMringly,  as  indeed  the  nature  of  things 
will  seldom  afford  a  just  occasion  for  it.    When 
knj  thing  we  describe  has  accidentally  in  it  tome 
qoali^  that  seems  repugnant  to  its  nature,  or  is 
tery  extraordinary  and  uncommon  hi  things  of 
that  species,  such  a  compounded  image  as  we  are 
now  speaking  of  is  made,  by  turning  this  quality 
}nto  an  epithet  of  what  we  describe.    Thus  Clau- 
dian,  having  got  a  hollow  ball  of  crystal  with  wa-' 
ter  in  the  midst  of  it  for  his  subject,  takes  the  ad- 
vantage of  considering  the  crystal  as  hard,  stony, 
precious  water,  and  the  water  as  soft,  fluid,  im- 
perfect crystal ;  and  thus  sports  off  above  a  dozen 
epigrams,  in  setting  his  words  and  ideas  at  va- 
riance  among  one  another.     He  has  a  great  many 
beauties  of  this  nature  in  him;  but  he  gives  him- 
self up  so  much  to  this  way  of  writing,  that  a  man 
may  easily  know  where  to  meet  with  them  when 
be  sees  his  subject,  and  often  strains  so  hard  for 
them  that  he  many  times  makes  his  descriptions 
bombastic  and  unnatural.    What  work  would  he 
have  made  with  Virgil's  golden  bough,  had   he 
been  to  describe  it  ?  We  should  certainly  have  seen 
the  yellow  bark,  golden  sprouts,  radiant  leaves, 
blooming  metal,  branching  gold,  and  all  the  quar- 
Tcis  that  could  have  been  raised  between  words 
of  such  different  natures:    when  we  see  Virgil 
contented  with  his  Auri  frondentis^  and  what  is 
the  same,   though  much  finer  expressed — Fron- 
4escit  virga  metallo.-   This  composition  of  differ- 
ent kleas  is  often  met  with  in  a  whole  sentence, 
where  circumsunces  are  happily  reconciled  that 
seem  wholly  foreign  to  each  other;  and  isoftfn 
found  among  the  Latin  poeU  (for  the   Greeks 
wanted  art  for  it]|,  in  their  descriptions  of  pictures, 
images,     dreams,    apparitions,    metamorphoses, 
and  the  like;  where  tbey  bring  together  two  such 
thwarting  ideas,  by  making  ojie  part  of  their  de- 
*cri  ptiuns  relate  to  the  representation,  and  the  other 
to  the  thing  that  is  repiesented.  Of  this  nature  is 
tha:  verse,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  wittiest  in  Virgil; 
V  Attolleus  humero  feraamquc  et  fata  nepotum," 
JEa.  vili.  WI4  re  he  dtscribes  -£neas  carrying  on 
bis  shoulders  the  reputation  and  fortunes  of  his 
posterity;  whicli  though  very  odd  and  surprising, 
is  plainly  made  out,  when  we  consider  how  these 
disagreeing  ideas  arereconciled.and  his  posterity's 
fame  and  fete  made  portable  by  being  engraven 
on  the  shield.    Thus,  when  Ovid  tells  us  that  Pal- 
las tore  in  pieces  Artchne's  work,  where  she  had 
embroidered  all   the    rapes    that  the  gods    had 
committed,  he  says— Rupit  coelestia  crimina.     I 
una]  I  ronclude  this  tedious  refle^uou  with  an  ex* 


ADDfiSON. 

cellent  stroke  of  this  oatim  ottt  of  Mr.  Moeta* 
gue's'  poem  to  the  king;  where  he  tells  ua,  how 
the  king  of  France  wotUd  have  been  celebrated  by 
his  subjects,  if  he  had  ever  gained  such  an  booovr* 
able  wound  as  king  William's  «t  the  &gkA  of  the 
Boyne: 

His  Uoediig  arm  had  (oniish'd  aU  their  1 
And  run  for  ever  purple  in  the  looms. 

ntBLB  II. 


P.555.C6LI.L  UHereCadmnsreignUl  TTiisig 
a  pretty  solemn  transition  to  the  story  of  Actaeon, 
which  is  all  natorally  told.  The  goddess  aoA  her 
maidfl  nndreating  her,  are  deacrihed  with  diet- 
ing circumstances.  Actjcon's  flffht,  ooufiuMag 
and  griefe,  are  pauionately  represented  1  but  it  ia 
pity  the  whole  narration  ahould  be  so  carefceuif 
closed  up. 

-^•Ut  abesse  qnemntor. 
Nee  capere  oblate  segnam  tpecUeoia  \ 
Vdlet  abesse  quidero,  aed  adest,  velletqae  t 
Non  etiam  sentire,  canum  fera  facta  1 


P.  555.  col.  2. 1.  32.  A  generous  pack,  ficc.]  1 1 
not  here  troubled  myself  to  call  over  Aclaeon^i 
pack  of  dogs  in  rhyme ;  Spot  and  Whitefoot  make 
but  a  mean  figure  in  heroic  verse;  and  the  Greek 
names  Ovid  uses  would  sound  a  great  deal  warse. 
He  closes  up  his  own  catalogue  with  a  kir*d  oTa 
jest  on  it:  **  2uosque  rtferre  naora  est»*— which, 
by  the  way,  is  too  light  and  full  of  buaoor  ^^r  the 
other  serious  parts  of  this  story* 

This  way  of  inserting  catalogues  of  proper  naTt 
in  their  poems,  the  Latins  took  from  the  Greefa^ 
but  have  made  them  more  pleasing  than  Uiosethey 
imitate,  by  adapting  su  many  delightful  characters 
to  their  persons*  names;  in  which  part  OrkTs  of^ 
piousness  of  invention,  and  great  insight  into  oa^ 
ture,  has  given  him  the  precedence  to  all  the  poet* 
that  ever  came  before  or  after  him.  The  soMMtb- 
ness  of  our  English  v^rae  is  too  nach  lost  by  the 
repetition  of  proper  names,  which  is  otherwias 
very  natural,  *nd  absolutely  necessary  in  ^xms 
caaes;  as  before  a  battle,  to  raise  in  our  tmnds  an 
answerable  expectation  6f  the  events,  and  *  lively 
idea  of  the  numbers  tbot  are  engaged.  rv>r.  hmi 
Homer  or  Virgil  only  told  us  in  two  or  three  hna 
before  their  fights,  that  there  were  forty  thoosaad 
of  each  side,  our  imagination  could  not  possibly 
have  been  so  affected,  as  when  we  see  every  Ind^ 
singled  out,  and  every  regiment  in  a  manner  diawm 
up  before  our  eyes. 

FABLE  ni. 

P.  556.  col.  1,1.14.  How  Scmele,  &c.]  This  is  one 
of  Ovid's  finished  stories.    The  transition  to  it  U 
proper  and  unforced :  Juno,  in  her  two  speeches, 
acts  incomparably  well  the  parts  of  a  rescntiDg 
goddess  and  a  tattling  nurse :  Jupiter  makes  m  very 
majestic  figure  with  his  thunder  and  ligfatniaig,  hwi 
it  is  still  such  a  one  as  shows  who  drew  it;  for  who 
does  not  plainly  discover  Ovid*s  hand  in  the 
2it4  tamen  usque  potest,  vires  sibi  tanere  testaL 
Nee,  quo  centimanum  dejicerat  ig^oe  Typlusa, 
Nunc,  armatur  eo:  nimium  ieritatis  in  illo. 
KsC  aliud  levius  fiilmen,  cui  dextra  Cyciopum, 
S^evitie  flamntsque  minus,  miyis  ad^dit  urlb^ 
TeU  secunda  vocant  Superi. 

1  Afterwards  earl  of  Kaliiaac. 
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IP.  556.  ool.  1. 1.  44.  *Tn  wcH,  tays  she,  &c.] 
Virgil  bas  made  a  Beroif  of  one  of  his  goddesses  in 
tike  fifth  ^oeid;  but  if  we  compare  the  speech  she 
there  makes  with  that  of*  her  natoiesake  in  this 
«tory.  We  may  find  the  genius  of  each  poet  disco- 
vering itaelf  in  the  language  of  the  nurse:  Virgil's 
Iris  could  not  hare  spoken  mort  majestically  in 
ber  o*n  shape  {  bnt  Juno  is  so  much  altered  from 
beraelf  in  Ovid»  that  the  goddess  is  quite  lost  in 
tbe  old  woman. 

FABLE  V. 

lP.557.col.t.l.44.  Shecan'tbegin,  &c.]  If  play- 
ing on  wordsbe  excusable  in  any  poem,  it  is  in  this, 
^here  Echo  is  a  speaker;,  bnt  it  is  so  mean  a  kind 
of  wit,  that,  if  it  detcnres  excuse,  it  can  claim  no 
more. 

Mr.  I/>cke,  in  his  Essay  on  Human  (Tnderstand. 
ingy  has  given  us  tbe  best  account  of  wit  in  short 
that  can  any  where  be  met  with.     **  Wit,"  says 
he,  **  lies  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting; 
tbose  to^cether  with  quiclmess  and  variety,  wbereV 
VI  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  congruity, 
thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures  and  agree- 
able visions  in  the  fancy.**    Thus  does  true  wit, 
as  this  incomparable  author  ob^enres,  generally 
consist  in  the  likeness  of  ideas,  and  is  more  or  less 
wit,  as  this  likeness  in  ideas  is  more  surprising 
and  unexpected.     But  as  true  wit  is  nothing  else 
but  a  similitude  in  ideas,  so  is  false  wit  the  simili- 
tadc  in  words,  whether  it  lies  in  the  likeness  of 
letters  only,  as  in  anagram  and  acrostic ;  or  of 
syllables,  as  in  doggrel  rhymes;  or  whole  words, 
as  pun's,  echoes,  and  the  like.     Beside  these  two 
lands  of  false  and  true  wit,  there  is  another  of  a 
middle  nature,  that  has  something  of  both  in  it— » 
when  in  two  ideas  that  bare  some  resemblance 
with  each  other,  and  are  both  expressed  by  the 
same  word,  we  make  use  of  tbe  ambiguity  of  the 
word  to  speak  that  of  one  idea  included  under  it, 
which  is  proper  to  the  other.    Thus,  for  example, 
most  languages   have  bit  on  tbe  word,  which 
properly  signiaes  lire,  to  express  love  by  (and 
therefore  we  may  be  sure  there  is  some  resem- 
blance in  tbe  ideas  mankind  have  of  them ;)  from 
hence  the  witty  poets  of  all  languages,  when  they 
once  have  called  love  a  fire,  consider  it  no  longer 
as  the  passion,  but  speak  of  it  under  the  notion  of 
a  real  fire;  and,  as  the  turn  of  wit, requires,  make 
tbe  same  word  in  the  same  sentence  stand  for 
either  of  tbe  ideas  that  is  annexed  to  it.    When 
Ovid's  Apollo  falls  in  love,  he  bums  with  a  new 
flame;  when  the  sea-nymphs  languish  with  this 
passion,  tbey  kindle  in  the  water;  the  Greek  epi- 
.  gffanmiatist  fell  in  love  with  one  that  flung  a 
saowbaQ  at  him»   and  therefore  ukes  occasion 
to  admire  how  fire  could  be  thus  concealed  in  snow. 
In  short,  whenever  the  poet  feels  any  thing  in 
this  love  that  resembles  something  in   fire,  he 
carries  on  this  agreement  into  a  kind  of  allegory; 
-but  if,  as  in  tbe  preceding  instances,  he  finds  any 
circumstance  in  his  love  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
fire,  he  calls  his  love  a  fire,  and  by  joining  this 
circomstaoce  to  tt  surprises  his  reader  with  a 
seeming  contradiction.     I  should  not  have  dwelt 
io  long  on  this  instance,  had  it  not  been  so  fre- 
quent in  Ovid,  who  is  tbe  greatest  aflmirer  of  this 
mixt  wit  of  all  the  ancients,  as  our  Cowley  is 
amoog  the  modems.  Homer,  Viigil,  Horace,  and 
the  gnateit  poets,  loorued  it;  as  Indeed  it  is  only 


fit  for'  epigram,  and  little  copies  of  verses:  one 
would  wonder  therefore  how  so  sublime  a  genius  as 
Milton  could  sometimes  fall  into  it,  in  such  a  work 
as  an  epic  poem.  But  we  must  attribute  it  to  bis 
humouring  the  vicious  taste  of  tbe  age  he  lived  in, 
and  the  false  judgment  of  our  unlearned  English 
readers  in  general,  who  have  few  of  them  a  relish 
of  the  more  masculine  and  noble  beauties  c$ 
poetry, 

PABLE  VI. 

Ovid  seems  particularly  pleased  with  tbe  iab« 
ject  of  this  story,  but  has  notoriously  fallen  into  a 
fault  he  is  often  taxed  with,  of  not  knowing  when 
he  has  said  enough,  by  his  endeavouring  to  excel. 
Uow  has  he  turned  and  twisted  t^iat  one  thought 
of  Narcissuses  being  tbe  person  beloved,  and  tbe 
lover  too? 

Cunctaque  miratur  quibus  est  mirabilis  ipse. 

*-3ui  probat,  ipse  probatur. 

Dumque  petit  petitur,  pariterqueincenditetardet. 

Atque  ocnlos  idem,  qui  decipit,  incitat  error. 

Perque  oculos  perit  ipse  suos — 

Urbr  amore  met,  fiammas  moveoque  feroqne,  ite. 

But  we  cannot  meet  with  a  better  instance  of  the 
extravagance  and  wsntonness  of  Ovid's  fancy,  than 
in  that  particular  circumstance  at  the  end  of  the 
story,  of  Narcissos*s  gazing  on  his  face  after  death 
in  the  Stygian  waters.  The  design  was  very  bold, 
of  making  a  boy  fall  in  love  with  himself  here  on 
Earth ;  but  to  torture'  him  with  the  same  passion 
after  death,  and  not  to  let  bis  ghost  rest  in  quiel, 
was  intolerably  cruel  and  uncharitable. 

P.  557.  col.  8.  1.  la  But  whilst  within,  &e.] 
**  Oumque  sitim  sedare  cupit,  sitis  altera  crevit.*' 
We  have  here  a  touch  of  that  mixed  wit  I  have  be- 
fore spoken  of;  but  1  think  the  measure  of  pun  in 
it  outweighs  the  tme  wit;  for  if  we  express  the 
thought  in  other  words  the  tnra  is  almost  lost. 
This  passage  of  Narcissus  probably  gave  Milton 
tbe  bint  of  applying  it  to  Ere,  though  I  think  her 
surprise,  at  tbe  sight  of  her  own  face  in  the  water, 
far  more  just  and  natural  than  this  of  Narcissus. 
She  was  a  raw  unexperienced  being,  just  created, 
and  therefore  might  easily  b^  subject  to  the  delti^ 
sion ;  but  Narcissus  had  be#n  in  the  worid  sixteen 
years,  was  brother  and  son  to  the  water-nsrmphs,  ' 
and  therefore  to  be  supposed  conversant  with 
fountains  long  before  this  iktal  mistake. 

Ibid.  1.  4a  You  trees,  says  he,  &c.]  Ovid  is 
very  justly  celebrated  for  the  passionate  speeches 
of  his  poem.  They  have  generally  abundance  of 
nature  in  them,  but  I  leave  it  to  better  judgments 
to  consider  whether  they  are  not  often  too  witty 
and  too  tedious.  The  poet  never  cares  for  smo* 
then ng  a  good  thought  that  comes  in  his  way,  and 
never  thinks  he  can  draw  tears  enough  from  his 
reader:  by  which  oceans  our  g^ief  is  either  diverted 
or  spent  befbre  we  come  to  his  condusion ;  for  wo 
cannot  at  the  same  time  be  delighted  with  the  wit 
of  the  poet,  and  concerned  for  the  person  that 
speaks  it;  and  a  great  critic  has  admirably  well 
observed,  Lamentationes  debent  esse  breves  et 
conciste,  nam  lacryma  subitd  excrescit,  et  dif- 
ficile est  auditorem  vol  lectorem  in  summo  animi 
afiectu  diu  tenere.  Would  any  one  in  Narcissus's 

condition  have  cried  out inopem  me  copi^ 

fecit  ?    Or  can  any  thing  be  more  unnatural  thai^ 
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to  turn  off  from  hit  sorrows  for  the  s^ke  of  a  pretty 
reflectioD? 

O  utinam  nostro  secederfe  corppre  pofftem! 
Totum  in  amante  novum ;  vellem,  qtiod  amatnus, 
abesset. 

None,  I  suppose,  can  bje  much  grieved  for  one  that 
is  so  witty  on  bis  own  afflictions.  But  I  think  we 
may  every  where  observe  in  Ovid,  that  he  em- 
ploys his  invention  more  than  his  judgment;  and 
•peaks  all  the  ingenious  things  that  can  be  said  on 
the  subject,  rather  than  those  which  are  particu- 
larly proper  to  the  person  and  circumstances  of 
the  speaker. 

FABLE  Vn. 

P.558.C01.2.1.13.  When Penthfeus thus]  There 
is  a  gredt  deal  of  spirit  and  fire  in  this  speech  of 
Pentheus,  but  I  believe  none  besides  Ovid  would 
Lave  thought  of  the  transformation  Qf  the  serpent's 
teeth  for  an  incitement  to  the  Thebans'  courage, 
when  he  desires  them  not  to  degenerate  from  their 
f^reat  forefather  the  dragon,  and  draws  a  parallel 
between  the  behaviour  of  them  both. 

Bate,  precor,  meroores,  qua  sitis  stirpe  creati, 
Illiusque  animos,  qui  multos  perdidit  unus, 
^umite  serpentis:  pro  fontibus  ilie,  lacuquc 
Interiit,  at  vos  pro  foma  vincite  vestrl. 
Hie  dedit  letho  fortes,  vos  pellite  moUet, 
i2t  patrium  revocate  decus. 

PABLE  VIII. 

The  story  of  Acoetes  has  abundance  of  nature 
in  all  the  parts  of  it,  as  well  in  the  description  of 
his  own  parentage  and  employment,  as  in  that  of 
the  sailors'  characters  and  manners.  But  the  short 
speeches  scattered  up  and  down  in  it,  which  make 
the  Latin  very  natural,  cannot  appear  so  well  in 
our  language,  which  is  much  more  stubborn  and 
unpliant;  and  therefore  are  but  as  so  many  rubs 
in  the  story,  that  are  stiU  taming  the  naciation 
out  of  iu  proper  course*  The  transformation  at 
the  latter  end  is  wonderfully  beautiful. 

PAHLE  IX. 

Ovid  has  two  very  good  similes  on  Pentheus, 
where  he  compares  him  to  a  river  in  a  former 
story,  and  to  a  war-horse  in  the  present. 


An-  essay  on  FIRGIVS  GEenCKS, 

ViROIt  may  be  reckoned  the  first  who  intro- 
duced threfe  new  kinds  of  poetry  among  the  Ro* 
mans,  which  he  copied  after  tht^e  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  Greece:  Theocritus  and  Homer  hate 
still  disputed  for  the  iMvaotag6  over  him  in  pi^ 
toral  and  heroics,  but  1  think  all  are  unanimous 
in  giving  him  the  precedence  to  Hesiod  in  his 
Georgics.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  sweetness  and 
ntsticity  of  a  pastoral  cannot  be  so  well  expressed 
in  any  other  tongue  as  in  the  Greek,  when  rightly 
mixed  and  qualified  with  the  Doric  dialect;  nor 
can  th'e  majesty  of  an  heroic  poem  any  where 
appear  so  tvfellas  in  this  language,  which  has  a  na- 
tural greatness  in  it,  and  can  be  often  rendered 
,  more  deep  and  sonorous  by  the  pronunciation  of 
the  loniaas.    li'ut  in  Cbe  noddle  style,  where  the 
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write/s  in  both  tongues  ar«  on  a  lervl,  we  lee  lOm 
far  Virgil  has  excelled  all  who  have  written  to  tW 
same  way  with  him. 

There  has  been  abundance  of  criticism  spent  an 
VirgiPs  Pastorals  and  j£neids;  but  the  Georgia 
are  a  subject  which  none  of  the  critics  have  sofls- 
dently  taken  into  their  consideratioa;  waoat  of 
them  passing  it  over  in  silence,  or  casting  it  onder 
the  same  head  with  pastoral;  a  division  by  wo 
means  proper,  unless  we  suppose,  the  style  of  a 
husbandman  ought  to  be  imitated  in  a  geoigic,  as 
that  of  a  shepherd  is  in  a  paMoral.  1^  thoagh 
the  scene  of  both  these  poems  Kesin  the  same  plaee, 
tbe  speaker^  in  them  are  of  quite  a  difl«rent  cha- 
racter, since  the  precepts  of  husbandry  are  not  to 
be  delivered  with  the  simplicity  of  a  ploogboiaa, 
but  with  the  address  of  a  poet.  Nu  rules  tberelbvef 
that  relate  to  pastoral,  can  any  way  aflect  tke 
Georgics,  since  they  fall  under  that  class  of 
poetry,  which  conMsts  iii  giving  plain  and  direct 
instructions  to  the  reader*^;  whether  they  be  moral 
duties,  as  those  of  Theognis  and  Pythagt»ras;  or 
philosophical  speculations,  as  those  of  Armtos  and 
Lucretius;  or  rules  of  practice,  as  those  of  Hesiod 
and  Virgil.  Among  these  diffc^ient  kind  of  sal»' 
jects,  that  which  the  Georgics  ico  upon  is,  1  thiwk* 
the  meanest  and  least  improving,  but  tbe  nost 
pleasing  and  deli^tfol.  PrecepU  of  morality,  be- 
sides  the  natural  corruption  of  our  tempers,  wliicb 
makes  us  averse  to  them,  are  so  abstracted  fnoi 
ideas  of  sense,  that  they  seldom  give  an  oppor^ 
tunity  for  those  beautifo]  descriptions  and  imsg,is 
which  are  tbe  spirit  and  life  of  poetry.  Natmal 
philosophy  has  indeed  sensible  objects  to  work 
upon ;  but  then  it  often  pnzzles  tbe  reader  with 
the  intricacy  of  its  notions,  and  perplexes  bim 
with  the  multitude  of  its  disputes.  But  th»  ktad 
of  poetry  I  am  now  speaking  of,  addresses  itself 
wholly  to  the  imagination:  it  is  altogether  cow- 
tersant  slmong  the  fields  and  woods,  and  has  tbe 
most  delightful  part  of  nature  for  its  province.  It 
raises  in  our  minds  a  pleasing  variety  of  sceao 
and  landscapes,  whiUt  it  tead^s  ns^  and  makes 
tbe  dryest  of  itr  precepU  look  like  a  deacriptiom 
'<  A  georgic  therefore  is  some  partUif  tba  science 
of  husbandry  put  into  a  pleasing  die»,  and  set  off 
with  all  the  beauties  and  embellisbments  of 
poetry."  Now  since  this  science  of  hosbradry  w 
of  a  very  large  extent,  the  poet  shows  his  skill  im 
singling  out  such  precepte  to  proceed  on  as  ate 
useful,  and  at  the  same  time  most  amiable  of  oma« 
meat.  Virgil  was  te  wdl  acquainted  with  tbis 
secret,  that  to  set  off  hb  first  Georgic,  b^  has  rwa 
into  a  set  of  precepts,  which  are  almosf  far^igB  to 
his  subjectyinthat  beantifol  account  be  gives  as 
of  the  signs  in  nature,  which  precede  the  changes 
of  the  weather. 

And  if  there  be  so  much  art  in  the  choice  of  fit 
precepts,  there  is  much  more  ixqnired  inihe  treat* 
ing  of  them;  that  (hey  may  foil  in  after  each 
other  by  a  natural  unforced  m*>thod,  and  show 
themselves  in  the  best  and  most  advantageous 
nght.  They  should  all  be  so  finely  wnra^  to* 
gether  in  the  same  piece,  thatoocoarte  sesa  assy 
discover  where  they  join ;  as  in  a  curious  brade  of 
needlework,  one  colour  folU  away  by  such  jnst 
d^rees,  and  another  rises  so  insensibly,  that  ire 
see  the  variety,  without  being  able  to  distinguiak 
the  total  vanbhing  of  the  one  from  the  fiist  appcarw 
ance  of  the  other,    ^er  is  it  sameieot  to  lanys 
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ted  diipOie  tbi<  body  of  precepts  into  a  clear  and 
«a«y  meihod,  anlesn  they  are  delivered  to  us  in 
the  mOsl  pleasing  and  agreeable  manner;  for 
there  are  several  wajri  of  conveying  the  same 
troth  to  the  mind  of  roan;  and  to  choose  the 
plensantest  of  these  irays,  is  that  which  chiefly  di- 
atingnisbes  poetry  from  prose,  and  makes  Virgirs 
rules  of  husbandry  pleasanter  to  read  than  Tarro's. 
"Wfaere  the  prose  vritir  tells  us  plainly  what  ought 
to  be  done,  the  poet  often  conceals  the  precept  in 
a  description,  and  represents  his  countryoian  per- 
forming the  action  in  which  be  would  instruct  his 
reader.  Where  tbe  one  sets  out,  as  fully  and 
distinctly  as  he  can,  all  the  parts  of  the  truth, 
which  he  would  communicate  to  us;  the  other 
tingles  out  the  most  pleasing  circumstance  of  this 
troth-,  And  so  conveys  the  whole  in  a  more  divert- 
ing manner  to  the  understanding.  1  «hall  give  one 
instance  out  of  a  multitude  of  this  nature  that 
might  be  (bund  in  the  Georgics,  where  the  reader 
may  see  tbe  different  ways  Virgil  has  taken  to 
Express  the  same  tbingj  and  how  much  pleasanter 
^ery  manner  of  expression  is,  than  the  plain  and 
direct  mention  of  it^ould  have  been.  It  is  in  the 
tecond  Georgic,  wbei^  he  tells  us  what  trees  will 
bear  grafting  on  <^cb  other. 

£t  sflspe  alteriuft  ramos  impune  videmus 
Vertere  in  alterius,  mutatamque  insita  mala 
Ferre  pyrum,  et  prunis  lapidosa  rubescere  coma. 

Steriles  platani  malos  getsere  valentes, 

f^taneae  fieigns,  omusque  incanuit  albo 

Fiore  pyri :  glandemque  sues  fregere  sub  ulmis. 

•: Nee  longum  tempus:  et  ingent 

£xiit  a4  caelum  ramis  felicibus  arbos; 
Mtraturque  novas  firondes  et  oon  sua  poma. 

Here  we  see  the  poet  considered  all  tbe  effects 
of  this  union  between  trees  of  different  kinds,  and 
took  notice  of  that  effect  which  bad  the  most  sur- 
priae,  and  by  consequence  tbe  mOst  delight  in  it, 
to  express  the  capacity  that  wad  in  them  of  being 
thus  united.  This  way  of  writing  is  every  where 
tkiuch  in  use  Among  the  poets,  atod  is  particularly 
practised  by  Vinril,  who  loves  to  suggest  a  troth 
indirectly,  and,  without  (j^ttng  lis  a  full  and  open 
Tiew  of  it,  to  let  us  see  just  so  much  as  #ill  na- 
turally lead  the  imagination  hito  all  the  parts  that 
lie  concealed.  This  is  wonderfully  diverting  to 
the  understanding,  thus  to  receive  a  precept,  tbilt 
enters  as  it  were  through  a  by-way, and  to  appre- 
hend an  idea  that  draws  a  #hole  train  after  it 
For  here  the  mind,  which  is  always  delighted  with 
its  own  discoveries,  only  takes  tbe  hint  from  the 
poet,  and  seems  to  work  out  the  rest  by  tbe 
ttreogth  of  her  own  faculties. 

But,  since  the  inculcating  precept  upon  precept 
will  at  length  prOve  tiresome  to  the  reader,  if  he 
meets  with  no  entertainmtot,  the  poet  must  take 
fcare  not  to  encumber  his  poem  with  too  much 
business;  but  sometidies  to  relieve  the  subject 
with  a  moral  rc6cction,  or  let  it  rest  awhile  for 
the  sake  of  a  pleasant  and  pertinent  digression. 
Kor  is  it  sufficient  to  run  out  into  beautiful  ahd 
diverting  digressions  (as  it  is  generally  thougfat)j 
unless  they  are  brought  in  aptly,  and  are  some- 
thing of  a  piece  with  the  mdin  design  of  the 
georgic:  for  they  ought  to  have  a  remote  alliance 
kt  least  to  the^  subject,  that  so  the  whole  poem 
may  be  more  uniform  and  agreeable  in  all  its 
^arti.-  We  thoM  never  quite  lotfa  sight  of  the 


country,  though  we  are  sometimes  entertained 
with  a  distant  prospect  of  it  Of  this  nature  are 
Virgil's  description  of  the  original  of  agriculture, 
of  the  fniitfulness  of  Italy,  of  a  country  life,  and 
the  like;  which  are  not  brought  in  by  force,  but 
naturally  rise  out  of  the  principal  aigument  and 
design  of  the  poem.  I  know  no  one  d^igression  in  the 
Georgicft  that  may  seem  to  contradict  this  obser. 
vation,  besides  that  in  the  latter  end  of  the  drst 
book,  where  the  poet  launches  out  into  a  discourse 
of  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia,  and  the  actions  of 
Augustus:  but  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  how 
admirably  he  has  turned  the  course  of  his  narra* 
tion  into  its  proper  channel,  and  made  his  hus- 
bandman concerned  even  in  what  relates  to  the 
battle,  in  those  inimitable  lines: 

Scilicet  et  tempus  veniet,  cum  fioibus  illis 
Agricola  incurvo  terram  molitus  aratro, 
Exesa  invenict  scabri  rubigine  pila: 
Autgravibus  rastris  galeas  pul^ibit  inanes, 
Grandiaque  effossis  mirabitur  ossa  sepulchris. 
And  afterwards,  speaking  of  Augustuses  actiods, 
he  still  remembers  that  agriculture  ought  to  be 
some  way  hinted  at  throughout  the  whole  poem. 

-Non  ullus  aratro 
Dignus  honos:  squaleilt  abductis  arva  c'olonis: 
Et  curvii  rigidum  falces  conflantur  in  ensem. 

We  nOw  cokne  to  a  style  which  is  proper  to  4 
georgic ;  and  indeed  this  is  the  part  on  which 
the  poet  must  layout  alibis  stredgth,  that  bis 
Words  may  be  warm  and  glowing,  and  that  every 
thing  he  describes  may  immediately  present  itself^ 
and  rise  up  to  the  reader's  view.  He  ought  in 
particular  to  be  careful  of  not  letting  his  subject 
debdse  his  style,  and  betray  him  into  a  meauncsk 
of  expression;  but  every  where  to  keep  up  hit 
verse  in  ail  the  pomp  of  nuikiberd,  add  digiiity  of 
words. 

I  think  nothing  which  is  a  phrase  or  saying  id 
comiik>n  talk  should  be  admitted  into  a  serious 
poem:  beckuse  it  takes  off  from  the  solemnity  of 
the  expression,  and  gives  it  too  great  a  turn  of  fa* 
miliarity:  mnch  less  ought  tbe  low  phrases  and 
terms  of  art,  that  are  adapted  to  husbandry,  have 
any  place  in  soth  a  work  as  the  georgic,  which  is 
not  to  appear  in  the  natural  simplicity  and  naked, 
ness  of  its  subject,  but  in  the  pleasantest  dress  thai 
poetry  can  bestow  on  it.  Thus  Virgil,  to  deviate 
fh>m  the  common  form  of  words,  would  not  make 
use  of  tempore  but  sydere  in  his  first  verse;  and 
every  where  else  abounds  with  metaphors,  grse- 
cisms,  and  circumlocutions,  to  give  his  verse  the 
greater  ptmip,  and  presferve  it  from  sinking  into  a 
plebeian  style.  And  herein  consistsYiigil's  master- 
piece, who  has  not  only  excelled  all  other  poets» 
but  even  himself,  in  the  language  of  his  Oeorgics: 
Where  we  receive  more  strong  and  Hvely  ideas  of 
things  from  his  words,  than  we  could  have  done 
from  the  objects  themselves:  and  find  our  ima- 
ginations more  llffect^d  bf  his  descriptions,  than 
they  would  have  beeti  by  tbb  very  sighi  of  what 
he  describe*. 

I  shall  now,  after  tbis  short  scheme  of  rules* 
honsider  the  different  success  that  Hesiod  and 
Virgil  have  met  with  in  this  kind  of  poetry,  which 
may  g^ve  us  some  further  notion  of  the  excellence 
of  the  Oeorgics.  To  begin  with  Hesiod;  if  we 
may  gucw  at  hiil  character  from  his  writings,,  be 
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bad  mach  more  of  the  husbandman  tUan  the  poet 
in  his  temper:  be  was  wonderfully  grave,di«creet, 
and  frugal,  he  lived  altogether  in  the  country,  and 
iras  probably  for  his  great  prudence  the  oracle  of 
"the  whole  neighbourhood.  These  principles  of 
l^ood  husbandry  ran  through  his  works,  and  di- 
t«cted  him  to  the  choice  of  tillage  and  merchan- 
dize, for  the  subject  of  that  which  is  the  most  ce- 
lebrated of  them.  He  is  every  where  bent^on  in- 
struction, avoids  all  manner  of  digressions,  and 
does  not  stir  out  of  the  field  once  in  the  whole 
^eorgic.  His  method  in  describing  month  after 
month,  with  its  proper  seasons  and  employments. 
Is  too  grave  and  simple ;  it  takes  off  from  the  sur- 
prise and  variety  of  the  poem,  and  makes  the 
whole  look  but  like  a  modem  almanac  in  verse. 
The  reader  is  carried  through  a  course  of  weather ; 
smd  may  beforehand  guess  whether  he  is  to  meet 
with  snow  or  rain,  clouds  or  sunshine,  in  the  next 
description.  His  descriptions  indeed  have  abun- 
dance of  nature  in  them,  but  then  it  is  nature  in 
ber  simplicity  and  undress.  Thus  wheu  he  speaks 
of  January,  "  The  wild  beasts,'*  says  he,  **  run 
shivering  through  the  woods  with  their  heads 
stooping  to  the  ground,  and  their  tails  clapt  be- 
tween their  legs;  the  goats  and  oxen  are  almost 
flead  with  cold;  but  it  is  not  so  bad  with  the  sheep, 
because  they  have  a  thick  coat  of  wool  about 
them.  The  old  men  too  are  bitterly  pinched  with 
the  weather;  but  the  young  girls  feel  nothing  of 
h,  who  sit  at  home  with  their  mothers  by  a  warm 
fire. side.'*  Thus  does  the  old  gentleman  give 
bimself  up  to  a  loose  kind  of  tattle,  rather  than 
endeavour  ader  a  just  poetical  description.  Nor 
bas  he  shown  more  of  art  or  judgment  in  the  pre- 
cepts he  has  given  us;  which  are  sown  so  very 
thick,  that  they  clog  the  poem  too  much,  and  are 
often  so  minute  and  fidl  of  circumstances,  that 
they  weakea  and  unnerve  his  verse.  But,  after 
all,  we  arc  beholden  to  him  for  the  first  rough 
sketch  of  a  georgic:  where  we  may  still  discover 
something  venerable  in  the  antiqueness  of  the 
work;  bat  if  we  would  see  the  desijiin  eolaiged, 
tlie  figures  refcfrmed,  the  colouring  laid  on,  and 
the  wh6le  piece  finished,  we  must  expect  it  from 
m  greater  master's  hand. 

Virgil  has  drawn  out  the  rules  of  tillage  and 
planting  into  two  books,  wiiich  Uesiod  has  dis- 
patched in  half  a  one;  but  has  so  raised  the  natu- 
ral rudeness  and  simplicity  of  his  subject,  with 
such  a  significancy  of  expression,  such  a  pomp  of 
verse,  such  ^  a  riety  of  transitions,  and  such  a  solenm 
air  in  his  reflections,  that,  if  we  look  on  both  poets 
together,  we  see  in  one  the  plainness  of  a  down- 
right countryman;  and  in  the  other, something  of 
rustic  majesty,  like  that  of  .a  Roman  dictator  at 
the  plough-tail.  He  delivers  the  meanest  of  his 
precepts  with  a  kind  of  grandeur;  he  breaks  the 
clods  and  tosses  the  dung  about  with  an  air  of 
gracefulness.  H  s  prognostications  of  the  weather 
are  taken  out  of  Aratus,  where  we  may  see  buw 
judiciously  he  has  picked  out  those  that  are  most 
proper  for  his  husbandman's  observation;  how  he 
bas  enforced  the  expression,  and  heightened  tbe 
images  which  he  found  in  the  original. 

The  second  book  has  more  wit  in  it,  and  a 
greater  boldness  in  its  metaphors,  than  any  of  the 
rest.  Tbe  poet,  with  great  beauty,  applies  obli- 
rion,  ignorance,  wonder,  desire,  and  the  like,  to 
bis  tree*.    Tbe  last  G«orgic  hax.  indeed  as  many 


metaphors,  but  not  so  daring  at  Hits  ;  fior  1 
thoughts  and  passions  may  be  iiio«e  oatimBf 
ascribed  to  a  bee,  than  to  an  inanimate  plaiK- 
He  who  reads  over  tbe  pleasures  of  a  conatry 
life,  as  they  are  described  by  Virgil  itf  Ibe  latter 
end  of  this  book,  can  scarce  be  of  Vbgil*s  ousid 
in  preferring  even  tbe  life  of  a  philosopher  to  it. 

We  may,  1  think,  n^d  the  poet's  cltme  ia  bia 
description,  for  he  seems  to  have  been  in  a  nwenK 
at  the  writing  of  it: 

•— O  quit  me  gelidif  snb  montibus  Hsnni 
Sistat,  et  ingenti  ramomm  protegat  umbra! 

and  is  every  where  mentioning,  among  bis  chief 
pleasures,  the  cooloe^  of  bis  shades  and  rivet% 
vales  and  grottoes,  which  a  more  nortbeni  past 
would  have  omitted  for  the  description  of  a  soaay 
hill,  and  fire-side. 

Tbe  third  Georgic  seems  to  be  tbe  iDost  la- 
boured of  them  all;  there  is  a  wooderfol  vigonr 
and  spirit  in  the  description  of  the  horse  and  cba« 
riot-race.  Tbe  force  of  love  is  represented  ia 
noble  instances,  and  very  sublime  expressions. 
The  Scythian  winter-piece  appears  so  very  cold 
and  bleak  to  the  eye,  that  a  man  can  scsux^  look 
on  it  without  shivering.  The  murrain  Skt  tbe  en4 
has  all  the  expressiveness  that  words  can  give.  It 
was  here  that  the  poet  strained  baid  to  oatda 
(.ucretius  in  the  description  of  his  plagne;  and  tf 
tbe  reader  would  see  what  success  be  bad,  be  naay 
find  it  at  large  in  Scaliger. 

But  Virgil  seems  no  where  so  well  pleased,  mm 
when  he  is  got  among  his  bees  in  the  fonstk 
Georgic:  and  ennobles  the  actions  of  sotririal  a 
creature,  with  me^phors  drawn  from  the  most  ins- 
portant  concerns  of  mankind.  Hisjveno  are  not 
in  a  greater  noise  and  hurry  in  the  battlea  of 
iEneas  and  Tumus,  than  in  the  eagageaieiit  of 
two  swarms.  And  as  ia  his  iEneb  be  coootparea 
tbe  laboun  of  his  Trojans  to  those  of  bees  a«d 
pismires,  here  he  compares  tbe  laboort  of  tbo 
bees  to  those  of  the  Cyclops.  In  short,  tbe  last 
Georgic  was  a  good  preludie  to  tbe  iKaaia;  s»d 
very  well  showeui  what  the  poet  cimld  do  in  tbe 
description  of  what  was  really  great,  by  his  de- 
scribing the  mock-grandeur  of  an  inaeot  with  aa 
good  a  grace.  There  is  more  pleasantness  in  bba 
little  pUitibrm  of  a  garden,  which  b«  gives  vm 
about  the  middle  of  this  book,  than  in  all  the 
spacious  walks  and  water-works  of  Rapio.  TIm 
speech  of  Proteus  at  the  end  can  never  be  eaon^k 
admired,  and  was  indeed  very  fit  to  condode  a» 
divine  a  work. 

After  this  particular  account  of  the  beauties  ia 
thv  Georgics,  1  should  in  the  next  place  ODdaa* 
vour  to  point  out  its  imperfisctions,  if  it  has  any. 
But  though  1  think  there  are  some  few  parts  ia  i% 
that  are  not  to  beautiful  as  the  rest,  1  shall  not 
presume  to  name  them ;  as  rather  suvpnrtiog  my 
own  judgment,  than  I  can  believe  a  foalc  to  be  m 
that  poem,  nhieh  lay  so  long  under  Viiigil's  cor- 
rection, and  had  his  last  hand  put  to  it.  The  fir« 
Geoigic  was  probably  burlesqued  in  tVe  author^ 
life-time;  fbi  we  still  find  in  the  scholiasts  a  verve 
that  ridicules  part  of  a  line  translated  from  Hesiod, 
**  Kudus  «ra,  sere  nudus"«— and  we  may  easily 
guess  at  the  judgment  of  this  extraordinary  critio, 
whoever  he  «  as,  from  his  censn ring  this  particaiar 
precept.  We  may  be  sure  Virgil  wuold  not  hava 
translated  it  from  Htiiod^  bad  ba  iMtt  di»CQwn4 
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some  beauty  ia  it;  and  indeed  the  beauty  of  it  is 
-what  I  Jiaye  before  observed  to  be  frequently  met 
with  in  Virgil,  the  delHrerinf  the  pieoept  m  io- 
directiy,  and  singling  out  tlie  particoiar  circum- 
stance of  sowing  and  ploughing  naked,  to  suggest 
to  us  that  these  employ aents  are  proper  only  in 
the  hot  season  of  the  year. 

1  Khali  not  hereconsparethe  style  of  the  Georgics 
'With  that  of  Lucretius,  which  the  reader  may  see 
already  done  in  the  prehce  to  the  lecond  vohsme 
of  .MisceUany  Peenis';  hut  shall  oonclnde  this 
^,poem  to  be  the  most  oomplete,  etabormte,  and 
finished  piece  of  all  antiquity.  The  iEneis  indeed 
la  of  a  nobler  kind,  but  the  Georgic  is  more  per- 
fect in  its  kind.  The  <£neis  has  a  greater  rariety 
of  beauties  in  it,  but  those  of  the  Georgic  are  more 
exquisite.  In  short,  tiie  Georgic  has  all  the  per- 
fection  that  can  be  expected  in  a  poem  written  by 
the  greatest  po**t  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  when 
his  inrention  was  ready,  his  imagination  warm,  his 
judgment  settled,  and  all  his  feculties  in  their  full 
Tigoor  and  msiturity. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS 

TO  SIR  GODPREV  KNELLER,  ON  HW 
PICTURE  OF  THE  KING. 

K KELLER,  with  8ilrf>oe  and  surprise 
We  se*'  Britannia'^  munarch  rise, 
A  godlike  form,  by  thee  display'd 
In  all  the  force  of  light  and  shade; 
And,  awM  by  thy  delusive  hand. 
As  in  the  presence-chamber  stand. 

The  raa?i<*  of  thy  >art  calls  forth 
His  secrf  t  soul  and  hidden  worth, 
His  probity  and  mildness  shows. 
His  care  of  friends,  and  scorn  of  foes: 
In  every  stroke,  in  every  line, 
Does  some  exalted  virtue  shine, 
An<l  Albion's  happiness  we  trace 
Through  all  the  features  of  his  face. 

O  may  I  live  to  hail  the  day, 
When  the  glad  nation  shall  survey 
Their  sovereign,  thrqugh  his  wide  command, 
Passing  in  progress  o'er  the  land ! 
Each  heart  shall  bend,  and  every  voice 
In  loud  applauding  shouts  rejoice, 
"Whilst  all  his  gracious  aspect  praise. 
And  crowds  grow  loyal  as  they  gaze. 

The  image  on  the  medal  placM, 
With  its  bright  round  of  titles  grac'd. 
And  stampt  on  British  coins  shall  live. 
To  richest  ores  the  value  give. 
Or,  wrought  within  the  curious  mold. 
Shape  and  adoin  the  running  gold. 
To  bear  this  form,  the  genial  Sun 
Has  daily  since  his  course  begun 
Rejoic'd  the  metal  to  refine. 
And  ripen*d  the  Peruvian  mine. 

Thou,  Knellcr,  long  with  noble  pride. 
The  foremost  of  thy  art,  hast  vy*d 
With  nature  in  a  generous  strife. 
And  touched  the  canvas  into  life 

Thy  pencil  has,  by  monarchs  sought. 
From  reign  to  reign  in  ermine  wrought, 

!  The  c«UecUoB  pnbKtbed  by  Mr.  Drydsa. 


And,  In  the  robes  of  state  arra3r'd. 
The  kings  of  half  an  age  display'd. 

Here  swarthy  Charles  appears,  and  there 
His  brother  with  dejected  air: 
Triumphant  Nassau  here  we  find. 
And  with  him  bright  Maria  joiu*d; 
There  Anna,  great  as  when  she  sent 
Her  armies  through  the  coutinent. 
Ere  yet  her  hero  was  disgraced: 
O  may  famM  Brunswick  be  the  last, 
(Though  Heaven  should  with  my  wish  agree. 
And  long  preserve  thy  art  in  thee) 
The  last,  the  happiest  British  king. 
Whom  thou  shalt  paint,  or  I  shaU  sing! 

Wise  Phidias  thus,  his  skill  to  prove. 
Through  many  a  god  advanc'd  te  love, 
And  taoght  the  polished  rocks  to  shine 
With  airs  and  lineaments  divine; 
Till  Greece,  amae'd,  and  half-afhiid, 
Th*  assembled  deities  surveyed. 

Great  Pan,  who  wont  to  chase  the  fair. 
And  lov'd  the  spreading  oak,  was  there; 

Saturn  too  with  upcajt  eyes 
Beheld  his  abdicisted  skies; 
And  mighty  Mars,  for  war  renown'd. 
In  adamantine  armour  frown'd ; 
By  him  the  childless  goddess  rose, 
Minerva,  studious  to  compose 
Her  twisted  threads;  the  web  she  strung, 
And  o'er  a  loom  of  marble  hung: 
Thetis,  the  troubled  ocean's  queen, 
Match*d  with  a  mortal,  next  was  seen. 
Reclining  on  a  funeral  urn. 
Her  short-liv'd  darling  son  to  mourn. 
The  last  was  he,  whose  thunder  slew 
The  Titan-racc,  a  rebel  crew. 
That  from  a  hundred  hills  ally'd 
In  hnpious  leagues  their  king  defy*d. 

This  wonder  of  the  sculptor's  hand 
Produc*d,  his  art  wa«  at  a  stand: 
For  who  wouk)  hope  new  fame  to  raise. 
Or  risk  his  well-establishM  praise. 
That,  his  high  genius  to  approve, 
Had  drawn  a  George,  or  carv'd  a  Jove? 


PROLOGUE 

TO  8MITH*8  PBjCDRA  AND  RIPPOLITUS.    SPOKSlT 
BY   MR.  TVIL&9. 

Long  has  a  race  of  heroes  fiU'd  the  stage. 

That  rant  by  note,  and  through  the  gamut  rage; 

In  songs  and  airs  express  their  martial  fire. 

Combat  in  trills,  and  in  a  fugue  expire: 

While,  luli'd  by  sound,  and  undisturb'd  by  wit^ 

Calm  and  serene  you  indolently  sit. 

And,  from  the  dull  fatigue  of  thinking  free. 

Hear  the  facetious  fiddle's  repartee: 

Our  home-span  authors  must  forsake  the  field. 

And  Shakspeare  to  the  soft  Scarletti  yield. 

To  your  new  taste  the  poet  of  this  day 
Was  by  a  friend  advis*d  to  form  bis  play. 
Had  Valentini,  musically  coy,  U^^' 

Shunn'd  Ph«dra*s  arms,  and  scom'd  the  profl^d 
It  had  not  roov'd  your  wonder  to  have  seen 
An  eunuch  fly  firom  an  enamour*d  qu€>en: 
How  would  it  plcaso,  should  she  in  English  speak, 
Andcv^ld  UippoUtut  reply  in  Greek! 
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But  he,  a  strancrer  to  your  modish  way, 
By  vour  old  rales  roust  stand  or  fall  to  day. 
And  hopes  you  will  your  foreigu  taste  command, 
To  bear,  for  once,  with  what  you  underttand. 


PROLOGUE 

TO  STEELE'S  TENDER  HUSBAND. 

I*  the  6r8t  rise  and  infancy  of  farce^ 

When  fools  were  many,  and  when  plays  were 

scarce. 
The  raw  unpractis*d  authors  could  with  ease 
A  young  and  unexperiencM  audience  please : 
No  single  character  had  e'er  been  shown, 
But  the  wbple  herd  of  fops  was  ail  their  own; 
Rich  in  originals,  they  set  to  view> 
In  every  piece,  a  coxcomb  that  was  new. 

But  now  our  British  theatrie  can  boast 
Drolls  of  all  kinds*  a  tast  unthinking  host ! 
Fruitful  of  folly  and  of  vice,  it  shows         [beaux ; 
Cuckolds,  and  cits,  and  bawds,  and  pimps,  and 
Kough  country  knights  Are  found  of  every  shire; 
Of  every  fashion  gentle  fops  appear ; 
-And  punks  of  different  characters  we  meet. 
As  frequent  on  the  stage  as  in  the  pit. 
Our  modern  wits  are  forcM  to  pick  and  cull,       f 
And  here  and  there  by  chance  glean  up  a  fool: 
Long  ere  they  find  the  necessary  spark. 
They  search  the  town,  and  beat  about  the  parky 
To  all  his  roost  frequented  haunts  resort» 
Oft  dog  him  to  the  ring,  and  oft  to  court. 
As  love  of  pleasure  or  of  place  invites; 
And  sometimes  catch  him  taking  snuff  at  White's. 

However,  to  do  you  right,  the  present  age 
Breeds  very  hopeful  monsters  for  the  stage; 
That  scorh  the  paths  their  dull  forefathers  trod. 
Ami  won't  be  blockheads  in  the  common  road. 
Do  but  survey  this  crowded  house  to  night: 
t— Here's  still  encouragement  for  those  that  write. 

Our  author,  to  divert  his  friends  to  day. 
Stocks  with  variety  of  fools  his  play; 
And  that  there  may  be  something  gay  and  ne#. 
Two  ladies-errant  has  expos'd  to  view ; 
^e  first  a  damsel  travelled  in  romance ; 
The  other  more  refin*d,  she  comes  from  France: 
llescue,  like  courteous  knights,  the  nymph  from 

danger, 
And  kindly  treat,  like  well-bred  men,  the  stranger. 


EPILOGUE 

TO  LANSD0WNE*8  BRITISH  BNCBAilTEM. 

WitEii  Orpheus  tun*d  his  lyrt  with  pleasing  woi», 
Rivers  forgot  to  rufit  and  winds  to  blow,  . 
"While  listening  forests  cover'd,  as  he  play'd. 
The  soft  musician  in  a  moving  shade. 
That  this  night^s  strains  the  same  success  may  find, 
The  force  of  magic  is  to  music  join'd : 
iVhere  sounding  strings  and  artful  voices  fail. 
The  diarming  rod  and  mntter'd  spells  prevail. 
Lfet  sage  Uiganda  wave  the  circling  wand 
On  barren  mountains,  or  a  waste  of  sand; 
*The  deseit  smiles  ;  the  woods  begin  to  grow. 
The  birds  to  warble,  and  the  springs  to  flow. 

The  same  dull  sights  in  the  same  landscape  mist, 
Scenes  of  still  life,  add  points  for  eter  fix*d. 


A  tedious  pleasure  on  the  mind  beslbv. 
And  pall  the  smise  with  one  continued  show: 
But,  as  our  two  magicians  try  ^eu-  skill. 
The  vision  variesi  though  the  place  stands  still; 
While  the  same  spot  its  gaudy  form  reoewa. 
Shifting  the  prospect  to  a  thousand  views. 
Thus  (without  unity  of  place  transgrest) 
Th*  enchanter  tumtf  the  critic  to  a  jesL 

Bnt  howsoe*er,  to  please  your  wandering  eyes. 
Bright  objects  disappear  and  brighter  rise: 
Therein  none  ran  ifiake  amends  for  lost  delight, 
Whllte  from  that  circle  we  divert  your  sigbl. 


^iV^  OD^  FOR  ST.  CECIUA^S  DAY. 

SET  TO  MUSIC  BT  MR.  DAfftBL  PDRCBLL.     PBS 
FORMED  AT  OXfOR0  1699. 

PrepaIrs  the  hallowed  strain,  my  Mnse, 

Thy  softest  sounds  and  sweetest  numbers  cboote 

The  bright  Ceciiia*s  praise  rehearse. 

In  warbling  words,  and  gliding  verse. 

That  smoothly  run  into  a  song, 

Aud  gently  die  away,  and  melt  upon  the  tGngne. 

First  let  the  sprightly  violin 

The  joyful  melody  begin. 

And  none  of  all  her  strings  be  mute; 

While  the  sharp  sound  and  shriller  Iky 

In  sweet  harmonious  notes  decay,     * 
Soften*d  and  mellow'd  by  the  flute. 
«*  The  ftute  that  sweetly  cif  n  complain. 
Dissolve  the  frozen  nymph's  disdain ; 
Panting  sympathy  impart. 
Till  she  partake  her  lover's  smart  '•* 

cnoHus. 

Next,  let  the  fsolemn  organ  join 
Religious  airs,  and  strains  divine,  - 
Such  as  may  lift  us  to  the  skies, 
And  set  all, Heaven  before  bdr  eyes : 

"  Such  as  may  lift  us  to  the  dciei  ; 

So  fisr  at  least  till  they 

Descend  with  kind  Surprise, 
And  meet  our  pious  harmouy  half-way.** 

Let  then  the  trumpet's  i^ercing  sound 
Our  ravish'd  ears  with  pleasilre  wound: 

The  soul  overpowering  with  delight. 
As,  with  a  quick  uncommon  ray, 
A  streak  of  lightning  clears  the  day^ 

And  flashes  on  the  sight. 
Let  £cho  too  perform  her  part. 
Prolonging  every  note  with  art. 

And  in  a  low  expiring  strain 

Play  all  the  concert  o'er  a^^ain. 

Such  were  the  tui^eftil  n6tei  that  hung 

On  bright  Cecilia's  charming  tongue: 

Notes  that  sacred  heats  inspired. 

And  with  religious  ardour  flr'd: 

The  love  sick  youth  ^  that  long  suppres^d 

His  smother'd  passion  in  his  breast. 

No  sooner  heard  the  warbling  dame. 

But,  by  the  secret  influence  tum'd« 
He  felt  a  new  diviner  flame,     • 

And  with  devotion  burn'd. 


'  The  four  last  lines  of  the  second  and 
stanzas  were  added  by  Mr.  Tate. 
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With  rarishM  touly  and  looks  aniaz'd* 
Upon  ber  beauteous  &ce  he  gazM ; 

Nor  mad^  his  amorous  complaiot: 
In  vain  ber  eyes  his  heart  had  charm'd^ 
Uer  heavenly  voice  her  eyes  disarmM, 

And  changM  the  lover  to  a  saint. 

GRAUD  CHORUS. 

And  DOW  the  choir  complete  rejoices^ 
With  trembling  strings  and  melting  voices* 
The  tuneful  ferment  rises  bigb, 
And  works  with  mingled  melody: 
IKaick  divisions  run  their  rounds, 
^A  thousand  trills  and  quivering  sounds 

In  airy  circles  o*er  us  fly, 
TiUy  waftoed  by  a  f^ntle  breeze, 
l*hey  faint  and  languish  by  degrefes^ 
And  at  a  distance  diei 


jIn  ode. 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high. 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky. 
And  spangled  Heavens,  a  shining  frame. 
Their  great  Orieinal  proclaim. 
Th'  unweary*d  Sun  from  day  to  day 
Does  his  Creator's  power  di^^play; 
And  publishes,  to  every  land^ 
The  work  of  an  almighty  hand. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 

•f  he  Moon  takes  up  the  wondcrous  talc; 

And  nightly,  to  the  listening  Earth, 

Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth : 

Whilst  dll  the  stars  that  round  her  bum, 

And  all  the  planets,  in  their  turn. 

Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 

And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  po!e. 

What  though,  in  solomii  silence,  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball; 
What  though,  no  real  voice,  nor  sound 
Amidst  their  radiant  orbs  be  found: 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice. 
And  utter  fo'rih  a  glorious  voice; 
For  ever  sin^'ing  as  they  shine : 
"  The  hand  that  made  us  Is  divine.** 


AN  tJYMN. 

VnEH  all  thy  mertJies^  O  my  God, 

My  rising  soul  surveys; 
Transported  with  the  view,  Tm  lost 

In  wonder,  lore,  and  praise. 

O  how.  shall  wOrds  with  equal  warmth 

The  gratitude  declare. 
That  glows  within  rhy  ravisl/d  htwtil 

But  thou  canst  read  it  there. 

Thy  providence  mv  iHfe  surtainM, 
And  all  Tuy  wants  redrest, 

When  in  the  silent  womb  I  lay, 
And  hung  upon  the  breast. 

To  all  my  weak  complaints  and  cries 
Tby  mercy  lent  an  «ar, 


Ere  yet  my  feeble  thoughts  bad  learnt 
To  form  themselves  in  prayer. 

UnnumberM  comforts  to  my  soul 

Tby  tender  care  bestow'd, 
Before  my  infant  heart  conceiv'd 

From  whence  these  comforts  flow'd. 

When  in  the  slippery  paths  of  youth     ' 

With  heedless  steps  1  ran^ 
Thine  arm  unseen  coiivejr'd  me  saf^» 

And  led  me  up  to  man. 

Through  hidden  dangers,  toils,  and  deat$# 

It  gently  clear'd  my  way ; 
And  through  the  pleaidng  snares  of  vice/ 

More  to  be  feaWd  than  they. 

When  worn  with  sickness,  oft  hiCst  thoit 
With  health  renewed  my  fiice;  ' 

And  when  in  sins  and  sorfcfw  sunk, 
Reviv*d  my  soul  with  grace. 

Thy  bounteous  hand  with  <^orldly  bliss 

Has  made  my  cu^  run  o»er, 
And  in  a  kind  and  ^ithful  friend 

Has  doubled  all  my  store. 

Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts 
My  dally  thanks  employ;  ' 

Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart. 
That  tastes  f  hose  gl^s  with  joy. 

Through  every  period  of  my  life; 

Thy  goodness  I'll  pursue; 
And  afVer  death,  in  distant  worlds. 

The  glorious  theme  renew. 

When  nature  fails,  and  day  and  night 

Divide  thy  works  no  more. 
My  ever-grateful  heart,  O  Lord^ 

Tby  mercy  shall  adore. 

Through  all  eternity,  to  thc6 

A  joyful  song  Pll  raise; 
For,  oh  !  eternity's  too  short 

To  utter  all  thy  praise. 


AN  ODEi 

How  are  thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord! 

How  sure  is  their  defence! 
Eternal  wisdom  i*  their  guide. 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 

In  foreign  reallHs,  and  laflds  relnof^, 

Supported  by  thy  care. 
Through  burning  climes  I  pass'd  uohur^ 

And  breathM  in  tainted  air. 

Tl»y  mercy  s\veeten*d  every  soil, 

Mnde every  region  please; 
The  hoary  Alpine  bills  it  warm'd/ 

And  smoothed  the  Tyrrhene  seab 

Think,  O  my  sotd,  devoutly  think, 

How,  with  afiriglited  eyes. 
Thou  saw'st  the  wide-extended  deep 

In  all  its  horrours  rise. 

Confusion  dwelt  in  every  face^ 
Aud  fear  it  every  heftrtf 
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When  waveton  waves,  aad  gulfibt  on  gi^phs, 
O'ercame  tUe  pilot^s  art: 

Yet  then  from  all  iiiy  grie^i,  O  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  set  me  free; 
Whilst,  in  the  confidence  of  prayer^ 

My  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 

Forthoufb  in  dreadfdl  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  bear,     9 
'    Nor  i  mpote  n t  to  save. 

The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retir*d, 
Obedient  to  thy  will ;  , 

Tb^  sea  that  roar*d  at  thy  command. 
At  thy  command  was  still. 

ln,mkUt  of  dangerv,  fears,  and  death. 

Thy  goodness  Til  adore; 
And  praise  tbee  for  thy  mercies  past, 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

My  life,  if  thou  prcserr'st  my  life, 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom. 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee. 


AN  HYMN. 

When  rising  from  the  bed  of  death, 
0*erwheIm'd  with  guilt  and  fear» 

I  see  my  Maker  ^e  to  face ; 
O  how  shall  1  appear ! 

If  yet,  while  pardon  may  be  (bund, 

And  me  rev  may  be  sought, 
My  heart  with  inward  horrour  shrinks. 

And  trembles  at  the  thought: 

When  thou,  O  Lord,  sholt  stand  disclosed 

In  majesty  severe. 
And  sit  in  judgment  on  my  soul; 

O  how  shall  I  appear ! 

But  thou  hast  told  the  troubled  soul. 

Who  does  her  sins  lament, 
The  timely  tribute  of  her  tears 

Shall  endless  woe  prevent 

Then  sec  the  sorrows  of  my  heart. 

Ere  yet  it  be  too  late; 
And  add  my  SaviourU  dying  groans. 

To  give  those  sorrows  weight. 

For  never  shall  my  soul  despair' 

Her  pardon  to  jirocure. 
Who  knows  tliy  only  Son  has  dy'd 
'  To  make  tliat  pardon  sure. 


PARAPHRASE  ON  PSALM  XXIII. 

The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare. 
And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd's  care; 
His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply, 
And  guard  me  witli  a  watchful  eye: 
My  noon-day  walks  he  shall  attend, 
And  all  my  -midnight  hours  defend. 


When  in  the  sultry  gl^be  1  fiiini. 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountain  pant; 
To  fertile  vbIcs  and  dewy  meads 
My  weary  wandering  steps  he  leads  i 
Where  peaceful  rivers,  soft  and  slow. 
Amid  the  verdant  landscape  fiovr. 

Though  in  the  paths  of  death  1  tread. 
With  gloomy  horrours  overspread. 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill. 
For  thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  still ; 
Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid. 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadfol 

Thou^^b  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way. 
Through  devious  lonely  wilds  I  stimy. 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  wants  beguile: 
The  barrel^  wihlemess  shaU  smile. 
With  sudden  greens  and  herbage  ciovi^d. 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around. 


THE  PLAY^HOVSEK 

Where  gentle  Thamea  through  stately  i 

glides. 
And  England^s  proud  metropoUs  divides; 
A  lofty  fJEibric  does  the  sight  invade. 
And  stretches  o'er  the  waves  a  pompons  i 
Whence  sudden  shouts  the  neigfabourfaood  sa 

prise, 
And  thundering  Qlaps  and  dreadful  his.«ings  ine. 
Here  thrifty  Ri^^hires  monarchs  by  the  day. 
And  keeps  his  mercenary  kings  In  pay; 
With  deep-mouthM  actors  fills  the  vaomfe  i 
And  rakes  the  stews  for  goddesses  and  queeos: 
Here  the  lewd  punk,  with  crowns  and  sceptres 
Teaches  her  eyes  a  more  majestic  cast;     £||rracM, 
And  hungry  monarchs  with  a  numerons  train 
Of  suppliant  slaves,  like  Saocho,  starve  and  regn. 

But  enter  in,  my  Muse;  Umj  stage  survey. 
And  all  its  pomp  and  pageantry  display  ; 
Trap-doors  and  pit-falls,  form  th*  unfaithful  grooBd, 
And  magic  walls  encompass  it  around : 
On  either  side  maimed  temples  fill  oar  eyes. 
And  intermixt  with  brotheUhouses  rise; 
Disjointed  palaces  in  order  stand. 
And  groves  obedient  to  the  mover's  hand 
0*ershade  the  stage,  and  flourish  at  comntand. 
A  stamp  makes  broken  towns  and  trees  entire: 
So  when  Amphion  struck  the  vocal  lyre. 
He  saw  the  spacious  circuit  all  around. 
With  crowding  woods  and  rising  cities  ctowdM. 

But  next  the  tiring-room  survey,  and  see 
Fals.' titles,  and  promiscuous  quality, 
Confus'dly  swarm,  from  heroes  and  from  qoecos. 
To  those  that  swing  in  clouds  and  fill  macbincs. 
Their  various  characters  they  choose  with  art. 
The  frowning  bully  fits  the  tyrant's  part : 
Swoln  cheeks  and  swaggering  belly  make  an  host, 
pale  meagre  looks  and  hollow  voice  a  ghost ; 
From  careful  brows  and  heavy  downcast  eyes. 
Dull  cits  and  thick-scuUM  aldermen  arise : 
The  comic  tone,  inspired  by  Congreve,  draws 
At  every  word,  lou  ^  laughter  and  applause: 
The  whining  dame  continues  as  before. 
Her  character  unchaag'd,  and  acts  a  whore. 

'  See  Sedley/s  A|i«cellanies,  8vo.  p.  jlOfi. 
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Abore  the  rest,  the  prmce  with  bhUghty  tUOkt 
Magoificent  id  purple  buskins  walks: 
The  royal  robes  his  awful  BbouMera  grace. 
Profuse  of  spangles  and  of  copper-lace : 
Officious  ra&caJs  to  his  mighty  thigh, 
HuilUcss  of  blood,  the  unpointed  weapon  tie: 
Then  .the  gay  glittering  diadem  put  on, 
Ponderous  with  brass,  and  starr'd  with  Bristol- 
stone. 
His  royal  consort  next  consults  her  glass. 
And  out  of  twenty  boxes  culls  a  face; 
'I'he  whitening  first  ber  ghastly  looks  besmears. 
All  pale  and  wan  tb'  iinfinish'd  form  appears; 
Till  on  her  cheeks  the  blushing  purple  glows. 
And  a  false  virgin^modesty  bestows. 
Her  ruddy  lips  the  deep  vermilion  dyes; 
Length  to  her  brows  the  pencil's  art  supplies, 
And  with  black  bending  arches  shades  her  eyes. 
Well  pleas*d  at  length  the  picture  she  beholds. 
And  spots  it  o^er  with  artificial  molds; 
Her  countenance  complete^  the  beaux  she  warms 
With  looks  not  hers:  and,  spite  of  nature,  charms. 

Thus  artfully  their  persons  they  disguise, 
Till  the  last  flourish  bids  the  curtain  rise. 
The  prince  then  enters  on  the  stage  in  state  ; 
Behind,  a  guard  of  candl^snuffers  wait: 
There  swoln  with  empire,  terrible  and  fierce. 
He  shakes  the  dome,  and  tears  his  lungs  with  verde : 
Als  subjects  tremble;  the  submissive  pit. 
Wrapt  up  m  silence  and  attention,  sit; 
Till,  freed  at  length,  he  lays  aside  the  weight 
Of  public  bujiincss  and  afiiairs  of  state: 
Forgets  his  pomp,  dead  to  ambitious  fires, 
j^nd  to  some  peaceful  brandy-shop  retires; 
Where  in  fuJl  gills  his  anxious  thoughts  he  drowns, 
And  quafis  away  the  care  that  waits  on  crowns. 

The  princess  next  her  painted  charms  displays, 
Where  every  look  the  pencirs  art  betrays; 
The  callow  squire  at  distance  feeds  his  eyes. 
And  silently  for  paint  and  washes  dies : 
But  if  the  youth  behind  the  scenes  retreat, 
He  sees  the  blended  colours  melt  with  heat. 
And  all  the  trickling  beauty  run  in  sweat. 
The  borrowed  visage  he  admires  no  more, 
And  nauseates  every  charm  he  lov*d  before : 
So  the  fam'd  spear,  for  double  force  renown*d, 
Apply*d  the  remedy  that  gave  the  wound. 

hi  tedious  lists  'twere  endless  to  engage. 
And  draw  at  length  the  rabble  of  the  stage. 
Where  one  for  twenty  years  has  giv'n  alarms, 
An{l  cali'd  contending  monarchs  to  their  arms; 
Another  fills  a  more  important  post. 
And  rises  every  other  night  a  ghost; 
Through  the  cleft  stage  bis  mealy  face  he  rears. 
Then  stalks  along,  groans  tbrice,  and  disappears; 
Otbers,  with  swords  and  shields,  the  soldier's  pride, 
lyiore  than  a  thousand  times  have  chang*d  their 

side, 
And  in  a  thousand  fatal  battles  dy^d. 

Thus  several  persons  several  parts  perform ; 
Soft  lovers  whine,  and  blustering  heroes  storm. 
The  stern  exasperated  tyrants  rage. 
Till  the  kind  bowl  of  poison  clears  the  stage. 
Then  honours  vanish,  and  distinctions  cease; 
•fhen,  with  reluctance,  haughty  queens  undress. 
Heroes  no  more  their  fading  laurels  boast. 
And  mighty  kings  in  private  men  are  lost. 
He,  whom  such  titles  sw^rd,  such  power  made 
proud,  [bow*d. 

To  whom  whole  realms  and  vaoquish'd  nations 


Throws  off  the  gaudy  plumhi  the  purple  tndn, 
And  in  his  own  vile  tatters  stinks  again. 


ON  THE  LADY  MANCHESTXk. 

-VmiTTEir  OH  THB  TOASTING- GLASSES  OF  TftS 
KIT-CAT  CLUB. 

While  haughty  Gallia's  dames,  that  spread 
O'er  their  pale  cheeks  ftn  artf\il  red. 
Beheld  this  beauteous  stranger  there. 
In  native  charms  divinely  fhir; 
Confusion  in  their  looks  they  showM ; 
And  with  unborrow*d  blushes  glowM. 


CATO. 

A  TRAGEDY. 

Ecce  speotacnium  difnum,  ad  quod  respiciat, 
intentus  open  sub,  Deus !  Eccc  par  Deo  digntfn, 
vir  fortis  cum  mala  fbrtuna  compositns!  Noii 
video»  inquam,  quid  habeat  in  terris  Jupiter  put* 
chriits,  sicon\'eitertanimnm  volit,quimut  spec« 
tet  Catonem,  jam  partibus  non  semel  firactisy 
nihilominus  inter  ruinas  publicas  erectum. 

Sen.  de  Divia.  ProT. 


TO  HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRIN^ 
CESS  OF  WALES, 

WITH  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  CATO,  MOYBl^BER  1714. 

The  Muse  that  oft,  with  sacred  rapture  fir'd. 
Has  generous  thoughts  of  liberty  inspired. 
And,  boldly  rising  for  Britannia's  laws, 
Bngag'd  great  Gato  in  her  country's  cause. 
On  yo^  ivrtymissive  waits  with  hopes  assur'd. 
By  whom  the  mighty  blessings  stand  secur*d  ; 
And  alt  the  glories,  that  our  age  adorn. 
Are  promisM  to  a  people-yet  unborn. 

No  longer  shall  the  widow'd  land  bemoan 
A  broken  lineage,  and  a  doubtful  throne; 
But  boast  her  royal  progeny's  increase, 
And  comit  the  pledges  of  her  future  jieace. 
O  bom  to  strengthen  and  to  grace  our  isle ! 
While  you,  fkir  princess,  in  your  ofispring  smile. 
Supplying  charms  to  the  sueoeeding  age. 
Each  heavenly  daughter^  triumphs  we  presage; 
Already  s6e  th'  illustrious  youths  complain. 
And  pity  monarchs  doomed  to  sigh  in  vain. 

Thou  too,  the  darling  of  our  fond  desires. 
Whom  Albion,  opening  wide  her  arms,  requires. 
With  manly  valour  and  attractive  air, 
Shalt  qneU  the  fierce,  and  captivate  the  fair. 
O  England's  younger  hope!  in  whom  conspire 
The  mother's  sweetness,  and  the  father's  fire ! 
For  thee  perhaps,  ev'n  now,  of  kingly  race 
Sooie  dawning  beauty  blooms  in  every  grace; 
Some  Carolina,  to  Heaven's  dictate^  true. 
Who,  while  the  scepter*d  rivals  vainly  sue. 
Thy  inborn  worth  with  t»onscioMs  eyes  shall  see. 
And  slight  th'  imperial  diadem  for  thee. 

P]eas*d  with  the  prospect  of  successive  reigns, 
The  tuneful  tribe  no  more  m  daring  stnuns 
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BMX  Ttndicate,  with  pious  fears  oppre$t, 

£ndaDger*d  riglits,  and  liberty  distrest: 

To  milder  souuds  each  Muse  sliAU  tune  the  lyre, 

And  (n^titude  and  faith  to  kings  inspire. 

And  filial  love ;  bid  impious  discord  ceafle. 

And  sooth  the  inadding  factions  into  pfsape  i 

Or  rise  ambitious  iii  more  loAy  lays. 

And  teach  the  nation  their  new  monarches  pnuae. 

Describe  bis  awful  look,  and  godlike  mind, 

Aud  Caesar's  power  with  Cato's  virtue  joined. 

Meanwhile,  |iright  princess,  who,  with  gfateful 
ease 
And  native  majesty,  are  fbrmM  to  plesise, 
Bdiold  those  arts  with  a  propitious  eye, 
That  suppliant  to  their  great  protectress  fly  ! 
Then  shall  they  triumph,  and  the  British  stage 
Improve  her  mannep,  and  refine  her  rage. 
More  noble  characters  expose  to  view. 
And  draw  her  finished  heroines  from  you. 

Nor  you  the  kind  indulgence  will  refuse, 
Skill'd  in  the  labours  of  the  deathless  Muse: 
The  deathless  Muse,  with  undiminished  rays, 
T^roXigh  dKtant  times  the  lovely  dkmc  conveys : 
To  Gloriana  Waller's  harp  was  stmng ; 
The  queen  still  shines,  because  the  poet  sung. 
£v*n  all  those  graces,  in  your  frame  combin'd. 
The  common  fkte  of  mortal  charms  may  find 
(Content  our  short-livM  praises  to  engage. 
The  joy  and  wonder  of  a  single  age). 
Unless  same  poet,  in  a  lasting  song. 
To  late  posterity  their  feme  prolong. 
Instruct  Dur  sons  the  radiant  form  to  prize. 
And  sec  your  beauty  with  their  fathers'  eyes. 


VERSES 

TO  TUB  AITTHOR  OF  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  CATC. 

While  you  the  fierce  divided  Britona  awe. 

And  Cato  with  an  equal  virtue  draw ; 

While  envy  is  itself  in  wonder  lost. 

And  factions  strive  who  shall  applaud  yoa  most; 

Forgive  the  fond  ambition  of  a  firiendy 

Who  hopes  himself,  not  you,  to  recommend: 

And  joins  th'  applause  which  all  the  learn'd  bestow 

On  one,  to  whom  a  perfect  work  they  owe. 

To  my  light  scenes  *  1  once  inscrib'd  your  name> 

And  impotently  strove  to  borrow  fiune; 

Soon  will  that  die,  which  adds  thy  name  to  mine; 

Let  me,  then,  live,  join'd  to  a  work  of  thine. 

Hicbard  Steele. 


*Tis  nobly  done  thus  to  enrich  the  stage. 
And  raise  the  thoughts  of  a  dejieneititc  i^ ; 
To  show  how  endless  joys  from  freedom  spring. 
How  life  in  bondage  is  a  worthless  thing. 
The  inborn  greatntsi)  of  your  soul  we  view, 
Yoo  tread  the  paths  frequentod  by  the  few'; 
Wri^l|  90  much  strength  you  write,  aud  so  much 

ease. 
Virtue  and  scpFe  I  how  duret  you  hope  to  please? 
Yet  crowds  the  fcentin»ents  of  every  line 
Impartial  dapt,  and  ownM  the  \^ork  divine. 
Ev'n  the  sour  critics,  u^o  malicious  came 
Eager  to  censure,  and  r^solv'd  to  blame. 
Finding  the  hero  regulai^y  rise. 
Great  while  he  lives,  but  greater  when  be  dies, 

*  Tender  Husband,  dedicated  to  Mr.  Addison. 


Sullen  approir'd,  too  obstinate  to  meft. 
And  sicken*d  with  the  pleasures  which  they  fch. 
Not  so  the  fkir  their  passions  secret  kept. 
Silent  they  heard,  but,  as  they  heard,  tbey  «epl; 
When  gloriously  the  blooming  Marcus  dy'd. 
And  Cato  told  the  gods,  *«  I'm  satisfy'd.'* 

See!  liow  your  lays  the  British  youth  iafiame! 
They  long  to  shoot  and  ri|)en  into  lame; 
Applauding  tht^tres  disturb  their  rest. 
And  unborn  Catoes  lieave  in  every  breast; 
Their  nightly  dreams,  their  daily  thoo^tc  repeat. 
And  pulses  high  with  fencyM  glories  beat. 
So,  griev*d  to  view  the  Marathoniao  spoils. 
The  young  Themistocles  vow'd  equal  toUs; 
Did  then  his  schemes  of  future  honours  draw 
From  the  long  triumphs  which  with  tears  he  sav« 

How  shall  I  your  onrival'd  worth  proclaim. 
Lost  in  the  spreading  eirde  of  your  feme ! 
We  saw  you  the  great  William^  praise  rebcane. 
And  paint  Britannia's  joys  in  Roman  rerse. 
We  beard  at  distance  soft  enobanting  straiBS, 
From  blooming  monntains,  aiid  Italian  pUina. 
Virgil  began  in  English  dress  to  shine. 
His  voice,  his  looks,  his  grandeur,  stJU  divine: 
From  Jiim  too  soon  unfriendly  you  withdrew. 
But  brought  the  tuneful  Ovid  to  our  view. 
Then  the  delightful  theme  of  every  tongue, 
Th'  immortal  Mariborough,  was  jrour  darting  1 
From  clime  to  clime  the  mi^ty  victor  flew. 
From  clime  to  clime  as  swiftly  you  pursue. 
Still  with  the  heroes  g1ow*d  the  poet's  flame, 
Sti'.l  with  his  conquests  you  enlarg*d  your  fen 
With  boundless  raptures  here  the   Muae  oovki 

swell, 
And  on  your  Rosamond  for  ever  dwell: 
There  opening  sweets  and  every  fragrant  Aow«r 
Ijixuriant  smile,  a  never»fading  bower! 
Next,  bum^  follies  kindly  to  expose. 
You  change  from  numbers,  but  not  sink  in  proae: 
Whether  in  visionary  scenes  you  play, 
Refijie  our  tastes,  or  laugh  our  orhnes  away. 
Now,  by  the  buskin^  Muse  you  shine  coo^^ 
The  patriot  kindles  in  the  poet's  breast. 
Such  energy  of  sense  might  pieasore  raise. 
Though  unembellishM  with  the  charms  of  pliraae; 
Such  charms  of  phrase  would  with  success  b^ 

crown*d. 
Though  nonsense  flow*d  in  the  melodious  aomd. 
The  chastest  virgin  needs  no  blushes  fear, 
IMie  learnM  themselves  not  uninstructed  hear. 
The  libertine,  in  pleasures  ns*d  tu  roll, 
And  idly  sport  with  an  immortal  soul. 
Here  comes,  and,  by  the  virtuous  heathen  tangbt. 
Turns  pale',  and  trembles  at  the  dretwifbl  thought. 

Whene'er  you  traverse  vast  Numidia^l  P^sias, 
What  blujTgish  Briton  in  his  isle  remains  * 
When  luba  seeks  the  tiger  whh  delight, 
W«  beat  the  thicket,  and  provoke  the  fight; 
Ry  tlie  description  warm'd,  we  fondly  sweat. 
And  in  the  chilling  east  wind  pant  with  heat. 
What  eyes  behold  not,  how  ihe  stream  refinet. 
Till  by  degrees  the  floating  mirror  shines > 
While  hurricanes  in  circling  eddies  play. 
Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  war. 
We  shrink  with  horroor,  and  confess  our  tear. 
And  all  the  sudden  sounding  rain  hear. 
When  royal  robes,  distain'd  with  blood,  deoerve^ 
And  moke  poor  Marcia  ^»cautifully  grieve^ 
When  she  her  secret  thoughts  no  more  conMCcti^ 
Forgets  the  womaO|  and  her  flame  revcab  ^ 
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WeM  may  the  prince  eKuUwith  noble  pride, 
Not  for  bis  Libyan  crown,  bat  Roman  bnde. 

But  I  in  vain  on  single  features  dwell. 
Where  all  the  parts  of  the  fair  piece  excel. 
So  rich  the  store,  so  dubious  is  the  feast, 
We  luiow  not  which  to  pass,  or  which  to  taste. 
The  shining  incidents  no  justly  fall,     , 
We  may  the  whole  Aew  scenes  of  transport  call. 
Thus  jewelers  confound  onr  wandering  eyes, 
And  with  variety  of  gems  surprise. 
Here  sapphires,  here  the  Sardian  stone  is  seen, 
The  topuz  yellow,  and  the  jasper  green. 
The  costly  brilliant  there,  confus'dly  bright, 
Fi;pm  numerous  surfaces  d^rta  t^'embliog  light: 
The  dtflerent  colourt*  mingle  in  a  blaze. 
Silent  we  stand,  unable  where  to  praise, 
^n  pleasure  sweetly  lost  ten  thousand  ways. 

TriniUf  College,  Cambridge.^  L.  Eusden. 


SIR, 
Whew  your  generous  labour  first  I  view*d, 
And  Oito's  l»nds  in  his  own  blood  imbrued, 
That  scene  of  death  so  terrible  appears. 
My  sout  could  only  thank  you  with  her  tears. 
Yet  with  such  wondrous  art  your  skilful  hand 
Does  all  th^  ps^Ksionsof  the  soul  coounand. 
That  ev*n  my  grief  to  praise  and  wonder  tum'd, 
And  envy*d  the  great  death  which  first  \  moui-nM. 
What  pen,  but  yours,  could  di-aw  the  doubtTul 
strife 
Of  honour  stm^ling  Tuith  the  love  of  life? 
Describe  the  patriot,  obstinately  good. 
At  hovering  o*er  eternity  he  stood : 
The  wide,  th*  unbounded  ocean  lay  before 
His  piercing  sight,  and  Heaven  the  dij^tant  shore. 
Secure  of  endless  bliss,  with  fearful  eyes 
He  grasps  the  daj;::er,  and  its  point  defies. 
And  rushes  out  of  life  to  snatch  the  glorious  prize. 
JAow  would  old  Rome  rejoice,  to  hear  ypu  tell 
How  just  her  patriot  liv'd,  how  great  he  fel\\ 
Recount  his  wondrous  probity  and  truth. 
And  form  new  Jubas  in  the  British  youth. 
Their  generous  souls,  when  he  resigns  his  breath. 
Are  pleased  with  ruin,  and  in  love  with  death: 
And  when  her  conquering  sword  Britannia  draws, 
Resolve  to  perish,  or  defend  |)er  cause. 
Now  first  on  AIbion*s  theatre  we  see 
A  peifect  image  of  what  man  should  be; 
The  glorions  character  is  now  exprest, 
Of  virtue  dwelling  in  a  human  breast: 
Drawn  at  full  lengrth  by  your  immortal  lines, 
]o  Cato*s  soul,  as  in  her  Heaven  she  shines. 
'     AU  Souls  CoQege,  Oxon.  Digby  Cotes. 


LEFT  WITH  THE  PRINTER  BY  AN  UN- 
KNOWN  HAND', 

Now  we  may  speak,  since  Cato  speaks  ho  more: 
*Ti» 'praise  at  length,  'twas  rapture  all  before: 
When  crowded  theatres  with  Io*s  ^ung 
Sei^t  to  the  skies,  from  whence  thy  genius  sprung; 

. «  These  verses  were  by  George  Jeffreys,  esq. 
which  Addisuu  no-er  knew.  See  Select  Collection 
of 'Miscellany  Poems,  vol.  vi.  p.  59  j  and  see  Dr. 
Johnson's  encomium  on  them  in  the  life  of  Addi- 
ton.    N* 


Ev*n  civil  rage  awhile  in  thine  was  lost. 
And  factions  strove  but  to  applaud  thee  most; 
Nor  could  enjoyment  pall  our  longing  taste. 
But  every  night  was  dearer  than  the  last. 

As  when  old  Rome,  in  a  malignant  hoi\r 
DeprivM  of  some  returning  conque«x)r. 
Her  debt  of  triumph  to  the  dead  discharge. 
For  fame,  for  treasure,  and  her  bounds  enlargM ; 
And  while  his  godlike  6giire  mov'd  along. 
Alternate  passions  fir'd  tb*  adoring  throng; 
Tears  flowed  from  every  eye,  and  shouts  from  every 

tongue; 
So  in  tile  pompous  lines  has  Cato  far'd, 
Grac'd  with  an  ample,  though  a  late  reward : 
A  greater  victor  we  in  him  rc'cre; 
A  nobler  triumph  crowns  his  image  liere. 

With  wonder,  as  with  pleasure,  we  survey 
A  theme  so  scanty  wrought  into  a  play; 
So  vast  a  pile  on  such  foundations  plac'd ; 
Like  Amm'on^s  temple  rear'd  on  Libya's  wast^ 
Behold  its  glowing  paint!  its  easy  weight! 
Its  nice  proportions!  and  stupendous  height! 
How  chaste  the  conduct!  how  divine  the  rage! 
A  Roman  woithy,  on  a  Grecian  stage! 

But  where  shall  Cato*s  praise  begin  or  end; 
Inclin'd  to  melt,  and  yet  untaught  to  ben(^ 
The  firmest  patriot,  i^nd  the  gentlest  friend^ 
How  great  his  genius,  when  the  traitor  crowd 
Ready  to  strike  the  blow  their  fiiry  vow'd ; 
Sueird  by  his  look,  and  listening  to  his  lore> 
Learn,  like  his  passions,  to  rebel  no  more! ' 
When,  lavish  of  his  boiling  bloodrto  prove 
The  cure  of  slavish  life,  and  slighted  love. 
Brave  Marcus  new  in  early  death  appears^ 
While  Cato  counts  his  wounds,  and  not  his  years; 
Who,  checking  private  grief,  the  public  mourns^ 
Commands  the  pity  he  so  greatly  scorns; 
But  when  he  strikes  (to  crown  his  generous  part) 
That  honest,  staunch,  impracticable  heart; 
No  tears,  no  sobs,  pursue  his  panting  breath; 
The  dying  Roman  shames  the  pomp  of  death. 

O  sacred  freedom  !  which  the  powers  be^w 
To  season  blessings,  and  to  soften  woe; 
Plant  of  our  growth,  and  aim  of  all  our  bares. 
The  toil  of  ages,  and  the  crown  of  wars: 
If,  taught  by  thee,  the  poet's  wit  has  flow'd 
In  strains  as  precious  as  his  hero's  blood; 
Preserve  thos^  strains,  an  everlasting  chami 
To  keep  that  blood  and  thy  remembrance  warm: 
Be  this  thy  guardian  image  still  secure. 
In  vain  shall  force  invade,  or  firand  allure;     ~ 
Our  great  palladium  shall  perform  its  part^ 
Fix'd  and  enshrin'd  in  every  British  heart* 


UPON  MR.  ADDISON'S  CATO. 

Long  had  the  trogic  Muse  forgot  to  weep. 
By  modem  operas  quite  lull'd  asleep: 
No  matter  what  the  lines,  the  voice  was  clear; 
Thus  sense  was  sacrific'd  to  please  the  ear. 
At  last,  one  wit*  stood  up  in  our  defence. 
And  dar'd(0  impudetite!)  to  publish— icnse. 
Soon  then  as  next  the  just  tragedian  spoke. 
The  ladies  sigh'd  again,  the  beaux  awoke* 
Those  heads  that  us'd  most  indolent  to  mov« 
To  sing-song,  ballet,  and  sonata  love, 

]  The  Spectator. 
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Began  their  buried  senses  to  explore^ 
And  found  thoy  now  bad  passions  as  beFore: 
The  power  of  nature  in  their  bosoms  felt, 
|d  spite  of  prejudice  compeU'd  to  melt. 

When  Cato's  firm,  all  hope  of  succour  past. 
Holding  his  stubborn  .virtue  to  the  last, 
I  view,  with  joy  and  conscious  transport  fir'd. 
The  soul  of  Rome  in  one  great  man  retir'd: 
In  liim,  as  if  she  by  confinement  gain*d, 
Her  powers  and  energy  are  higher  strain'd 
Xhan  when  in  crowds  of  senators  she  reign'dl 
Cato  well  scom'd  the  life  that  Csesar  gave. 
When  fear  and  weakness  only  bid  him  save: 
But  when  a  virtue  like  his  own  revives 
The  hero's  constancy»-with  joy  he  lives. 

Observe  the  justness  of  the  poet's  thoughts, 
Whose  smallest  excellence  is  want  of  faulU: 
Without  affected  pomp  and  noise  he  warms; 
Without  the  gaudy  dress  of  beauty  charms. 
Love,  the  old  subject  of  the  buskin'd  muse. 
Returns,  but  such  as  Roman  virgins  use. 
A  virtuous  love,  chastis'd  by  purest  thought. 
Not  from  the  iancy,  but  from  nature  wrought. 

Britons,  with  le^scnM  wonder,  now  behold 
Your  former  wits,  and  all  your  bards  of  old; 
Jouson  out-vy*d  iu  his  own  way  confess; 
And  own  that  Shakspeare*s  self  now  pleases  less. 
Whilf  Phoebus  binds  the  laurel  on  bis  brow. 
Rise  up,  ye  Muses;  and,  ye  poets,  bow  : 
Superior  worth  with  admiration  greet, 
And  place  hlin  nearest  to  his  Fhisbus*  seat. 


ON  CATO: 


OCCASIONED  BY   MR.  AUDI  SON'S  TRApEPY  OF 
THAT  NAME. 

Sp  Aff»  Copfnng* 

Ui8  ancient  Rome  by  party-fiictions  rent, 
liOng  since  the  generous  Cato  did  iament ; 
Himself  united  with  his  country's  cause, 
Bravdy  refus'd  to  live  'midst  dying  laws. 
Pleas'd  with  returning  liberiy  to  come. 
With  joy  the  hero  rises  from  his  tomb; 
And  in  Britannia  finds  a  second  Rome. 
Till  by  repeated  rage,  and  civil  finrs, 
Th'  nnhappy  patriot  again  expires; 
Weeps  o*er  her  fate/ and  to  tlie  gods  retiret. 


TO  MR.  ADDISON,  ON  HIS  CATO. 

FROM  STBELE*6  COLLECTION* 

Is  Britain  re\ued  from  th'  Italian  rhain, 
And  the  dear  song  neglected  for  thy  strain? 
Are  ev*rt  the  fair  rcclaim'd?  and  dare  they  vit 
Intent  on  virtue,  and  be  pleasM  with  wit? 
What  muse,  but  thine,  could  thus  redeem  our 

taste, 
With  show  deluded,  and  with  sound  dcbasM? 
Hard'was  the  ta^,  and  worthy  of  your  rage. 
You  seem  the  great  Alcides  of  the  age: 
How  gloriously  you  rise  in  our  defence! 
Your  cause  is  liberty;  your  armour,  sense; 
The  brood  of  tuneful  monsters  you  control, 
Which  sink  the  genius,  aud  degrade  the  soul: 


Those  foes  to  vwie  yoti  ehaie  witli  nuly  ait^ 
And  kindle  Roman  fires  in  British  hearts. 
Oh!  fix,  as  well  as  raise,  that  uobl«  flame: 
Confirm  your  glory,  and  pierent  our  shune. 
The  routed  opera  may  return  again. 
Seduce  our  hearts,  and  o'er  our  spirits  reign : 
Ev'n  Cato  is  a  doubtful  match  for  all. 
And  right,  opprest  with  odds,  again  may  &U; 
Let  our  just  fears  your  second  aid  implore. 
Repeat  the  stroke,  this  hydra  springs'  no  i 


VERSES  SENT  TO  A  LADY^  WITE  THE 
TRAGEDY  OF  CATO. 

FROM  STERLlfS  COLLECTION. 

In  Tain,  O  heavenly  maid,  do  I  pemse 
Th'  instructive  labours  of  the  tragic  Muse, 
If  Cato's  virtue  cannot  cure  my  soul. 
And  all  the  jarring  passions  there  coDtrol, 
In  vain-^bot  ah !  what  arguments  can  prore 
Sufficient  to  resist  the  force  of  love? 
1  burn  like  Marcus  in  th'  impetuous  fire; 
Like  him  I  languish  with  tiie  fond  desire; 
Like  hhn  I  groan  beneath  th'  uneasy  weight. 
And  ev'n,  like  him  despairing,  w^ish  my  fate. 
Could  you  with  Lucia's  eyes  behold  my  pain. 
Then  would  you  strive  to  soflen  your  dijidaio: 
My  aox4ou8  griefs  your  tender  breast  would  move, 
And  rai«e  ctfmpassion,  where  they  could  not  lore. 
But  lo  bright  MSrcia!  see,  relentless  fair. 
In  Cato's  daughter  thy  whole  self  ap}>ear. 
In  thee,  alas!  her  lovely  virtues  shine. 
Her  charms,  her  heavenly  beauties,  all  are  thine; 
And  ^hitstin  ihoving  numbers  is  displayed 
Juba's  soft  passion  fbr  the  glorious  maid. 
Think  yon  behold  your  lorer  prostrate  lie. 
In  tenderest  accents  think  you  bear  me  sigh: 
Then,  then  be  kind — and  on  my  sufiFerings  smile, 
As  generous  Marcia  pitied  Juba*s  toil. 
Thou,  in  whom  all  the  Roman  virtues  dwell. 
Let  not  the  Roman  mercy  thine  excel; 
Since  love  like  that  of  Juba  fills  my  breast. 
Let  me  at  length  with  equal  joys  be  bleat. 

*•,•  The  verses  of  Dr.  Young,  Mr.  TSckell,  tad 

!M[r.   Hughes,  on  this  tragedy,  ace  aasuig  tht 
poems  of  their  respective  authors. 


CATO. 
DRAMATIS  PERSONjE. 


Cato 

Lucius,  a  senator     . 
Sempranius,  a  senator 
Juba,  prince  of  Numidia 
Sypbax,  central  of  the  Numidians 

Marcus  J  ~»»°'<^»**' 
Decius,  ambassador  from  Csesar 


Mr.  Booth. 

Mr.  Keen. 
Mr.  MiUs. 
Mr.  Wilks. 
Mr.  Cibbcr. 
Mr^  Powel. 
Mr.  Ryan. 
Mr.BowisaA. 
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Mavcia,  daaghter  to  Cato 
Lucia*  clattgfater  to  Locraa 


Mrs.  Otd6e1cL 
Mrs.  Porter. 


Scene,  a  largfe  hall  in  the  govemoc's  |>alace  of 

Utica. 

Set  ike  prologue  and  epilogue  to  Cato  in  ike  volumes 
wkieh  comiam  ihe  poems  qf  Garth  and  htpe. 


ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 

POItTIUS,  VAHCVS. 

FORTIUS. 

Tm  ibwB  ia  over-oasty  the  morning  towers. 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day, 
The  great,  th'  importaat  day,  big  with  the  fate 
Of  Cato  and  of  Rome.    Onr  fother*s  death 
Would  fill  up  all  the  guilt  of  civil  war, 
And  close  the  scene  of  Mood.    Already  Ccssar 
Has  ravag'd  more  than* half  the  globe,  and  sees 
Mankind  grown  thin  by  his  destructive  sword : 
Should  he  go  farther,  numbers  would  be  wanting, 
To  ibrm  new  battles,  and  support  his  crimes. 
Ye  gpds,  what  havoc  does  ambition  make 
Among  your  works! 

MARCUS. 

Thy  steady  temper.  Fortius, 
Can  look  on  guilt,  rebellion,  firaud,  and  Caesar, 
In  the  calm  lights  of  mild  philosophy; 
I'm  tortuc'd,  ev'n  to  madness,  when  I  think 
On  the  proud  victor;  every  time  he^s  nam'd 
Pharaalia  rises  to  my  view-^I  see 
Th*  insulting  tymnt  prancing  o'er  the  field 
Strow'd  with  Rome's  citiseDs,  and  drcnch'd  in 

slaughter. 
Hit  borse^s  hoofii  wet  with  patrician  blood. 
Oh  Portios,  is  there  not  some  chosen  curse, 
5?ome  hidden  thunder  in  the  stores  of  heaven,. 
Red  with  uncommon  wrath,  to  blast  the  man 
A¥bo  owes  his  greatness  to  bis  country's  ruin? 


Believe  me,  Marcus,  His  an  impious  grentness. 
And  mixM  with  tM>  much  borrour  to  be  envyM: 
How  does  the  lastre  of  our  father's  actions. 
Through  the  dark  ckmd  of  ills  that  cover  him. 
Break  out,  and  bum  with  more  triumphant  bright- 
ness! [him; 
His  sufferings  shine,  and  spread  a  glory  round 
Greatly  unA^rtunate,  he  fights  the  cause 
Of  hoivury  virtue,  liberty,  and  Ro^M^. 
His  sword  ne'er  feN  but  on  the  guilty  bead ; 
OpprcKsion,  tyranny,  and  power  usurp'd, 
Draw  all  the  venseanoe  of  his  am  upon  them. 

BIAllOU9> 

.Who  kiiofrs  jiot  this?  But  what  can  Cato  do 
Againiit  a  world,  a  base  degenerate  world, 
That  courts  the  yoke,  and  bows  the  neck  to  CflBiar  ? 
Pent  up  in  Utioa,  he  vaiofty  fbrras 
A  poor  epitome  of  Roman  greatness, 
And,  coTer*d  with  Numidian  guards,  directs 
A  feeble  army,  and  an  empty  senate, 
Remnants  of  mighty  battles  fouabt  in  vain. 
By  Heavens,  such  virtues,  join'd  w  *1»  «;urh  success. 
Distract  my  very  soul:  our  father's  fortune 
Would  almost  tempt  us  to  cenouocc  his  preempts. 

VOL.  JJI. 


P0AT1U9. 

Remember  what  our  father  oft  has  told  us: 
The  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate; 
Puzzled  i^  mazes,  and  perplex'd  with  errours. 
Our  understanding  traces  them  in  ?ain. 
Lost  and  bewilderd  in  the  fruitless  search ; 
Nor  sees  with  bow  much  art  the  windings  rttn. 
Nor  where  the  regular  confusion  ends. 

MARCUS. 

Thesf  are  suggestions  of  a  mind  at  eaM: 
Ob  Portius,  didst  thou  taste  but  half  the  griefs 
That  unring  my  soul,  thou  couldst  not  talk  thua 
Passion  anpitjr'd  and  succeaaless  love        [coldly. 
Plant  daggers  in  my  heart,  and  aggravate  ' 
Mj  other  grie^    Were  but  my  Lucia  kiod!-^ 

FORTIUS. 

Thou  see'st  not  that  thy  brother  is  thy  rival i 
But  f  must  hide  it,  for  I  know  thy  temper.  lAstde. 

Now,  Marcus,  now,  thy  virtue's  on  the  proof: 
Put  forth  thy  utmost  strength,  work  every  nerve. 
And  call  up  all  thy  father  in  thy  soul : 
To  qudl  the  tyrant  lovet  aud  guard  thy  heart 
On  this  weak  side,  where  most  our  nature  fatlSy 
Would  be  a  conquest  worthy  Cato*s  son. 

MARCUf. 

Portius,  the  counsel  which  I  cannot  take. 
Instead  of  healing,  but  upbraids  my  weakness. 
Bid  me  fpr  honour  plunge  into  a  war 
Of  thickest  foes,  and  rush  on  certain  death. 
Then  shalt  thou  see  that  Marcus  is  not  slow 
To  follow  glory,  and  confess  his  father. 
Love  is  not  to  be  reason'd  down,  or  lost 
In  high  ambition,  and  a  thirst  of  greatness; 
'Tis  second  life,  it  grows  into  the  soul. 
Warms  every  vein,  and  beats  in  every  pulse. 
I  feel  it  here:  my  resolution  melts— 

FORtlUS. 

Behold  young  Juba,  the  Numidian  prince! 
With  how  mnch  care  he  forms  himself  to  glory. 
And  breaks  the  fierceness  of  his  native  temper 
To  copy  out  our  father's  bright  example. 
He  loves  our  sister  Marcia,  great'y  loves  her; 
His  eyes,  his  looks,  his  actions,  all  betray  it: 
But  still  the  smother'd  fondness  burns  withiu  hiiB.     * 
When  most  it  swells  and  labours  for  a  vent^ 
The  sense  of  honour  and  desire  of  fame 
Drive  the  big  passion  back  into  his  heart. 
What !  shall  an  African,  shall  Juba's  heir. 
Reproach  great  Cato's  spn,  and  show  the  world' 
A  virtue  wanting  in  a  Roman  soul  ? 

MAROUt. 

Portius,  no  more!-  your  words  l^ve  stings  bt« 
hind  them. 
When  e'er  did  Juba,  or  did  Portius,  show 
A  virtue  that  has  cast  me  at  a  distance, 
And  thrown  me  out  in  the  pursuits  of  Jyonour^ 

PORTTOS. 
Marcus,  !  know  thy  cenerous  temper  wellj 
Fl-  ng  bat  th'  appearance  of  dishonour  on  it, 
It  straight  takes  fine,  and  mounts  into  a  U^e» 
MARCtJS. 

A  brother's  sufierings  claim  a  brother's  pt^. 

PORTIOSk 

•  HeaTeu  knows  1  pity  thee:  behold  my  eycr 
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Fiir'n  whilst  I  f|>eak^-^Do  tbey  not  swim  in  tears? 
Were  but  my  heart  as  naked  t»  thy  f  iew, 
Marcus  would  see  it  hieed  in  bis  bebalL 

MARCUS. 

Why  then  dost  treat  me  with  rebnkes,  instead 
Of  kind  condoling  cares  and  friendly  sorrow } 

FORTIUS. 

O  Marcus,  did  I  know  the  way  to  ease 
Thy  troubled  heart,  and  mitigate  thy  pain^ 
Marcus  believe  me,  I  could  die  to  do  it. 

MARCUS. 

Thou  best  of  brothers*  and  thou  best  of  friends ! 
Pardon  a  weak  distemper*d  soul,  that  swells 
With  sudden  gusts,  and  sinks  as  soon  in  calms. 
The  sport  of  pensions — But  Sempronius  comes: 
He  must  not  find  this  softne&s  himging  on  me. 

^  SCENE  IL 

*  StMFRONJUS. 

Conspiracies  do  sooner  should  be  form*d 
Than  executed.    What  means  Fortius  here? 
1  like  not  that  cold  youth.     1  must  dissemble. 
And  speak  a  language  foreign  to  my  heart. 

tSMPRONIUS,  PORiyUt. 

tSMPRONIUS. 

Good  morrow.  Fortius !  let  us  once  embrace, 
Onc4}  more  embrace;  whikt  yet  we  both  are  free. 
To  morrow  should  we  thus  express  our  frieodship. 
Each  might  receive  a  slave  into  hi»  arms. 
This  Sun  perhaps,  this  morning  Sun,  's  the  last 
That  e^r  shall  rise  on  Roman  liberty. 

FORTIUS* 

My  father  has  this  moraing  calPd  together 
To  this  poor  hall  his  little  Roman  senate 
(The  leavings  of  Pbarsalia),  to  consult 
If  yet  he  can  oppose  the  m^ty  torrent 
That  bears  down  Rome,  and  all  her  gods,  before  it, 
Or  must  at  length  give  up  the  world  to  Cssar. 

lEMPRONIVi. 

Not  all  the  pomp  and  miyesty  of  Rome 
Can  raise  her  senate  more  than  Cato's  presence. 
His  virtues  render  our  assembly  awful. 
They  strike  with  something  like  r^igious  fear, 
And  make  ev*n  Csesar  tremble  at  the  head 
Of  armies  flushed  with  conquest.  O  my  Fortius, 
Could  1  but  call  that  wondrous  man  my  father. 
Would  bat  thy  sister  Marcia  be  propitious 
To  thy  friend's  vowf  $  I  miglit  be  bless*d  indeed! 
FORTIUS. 

Alas!  SempiDnius,  would*:tt  tliou  talk  of  love 
To  Marcia,  whilst  her  father's  life  *8  in  danger  ? 
Thou  migbt*st  as  well  court  the  pale  trembling 

vestal, 
Wlien  she  beholds  the  holy  flame  expiring. 

8BXPRONIUS. 

The  m^  I  see  the  wonders  of  thy  race, 
The  more  Pm  cbarm'd.    Thou  must  take  heed, 

my  Fortius! 
The  world  has  all  its  eyes  on  Cato*s  son. 
Thy  fathei's  merit  sets  thee  up  to  view. 
And  shows  thee  in  the  fiiirest  point  of  light, 
Tv  nake  thy  virtues  or  thy  fauUs  con>picuoa5. 


Well  dost  thou  seem  to  check  my  JiDgMog  1 
On  this  important  hour— III  straight  awayj 
And  while  the  fathers  of  the  senate  meet 
In  close  debate,  to  weigh  th*  events  of  war, 
ril  animate  the  soldiers'  drooping  covirage. 
With  lo^-e  of  freedom,  and  contempt  of  life, 
ril  thunder  in  their  ears  their  coonfay**  < 
And  try  to  rouse  up  all  that's  Roman  in  I 
*Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  soocesa* 
But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius;  we'll  deserve  it. 

tEMFRONIUt. 

Curse  on  the  stripling!  How  he  apes  his  nre! 
Ambitiously  sententious!— Bat  I  wonder 
Old  S3rphax  comes  not;  his  Nnmidiaa  gcnsos 
Is  well  dispos'd  to  mischief,  were  be  prompt 
And  eager  on  it;  but  he  must  b«ySpurT*d, 
And  every  moment  qnicken'd  to  tiie  coarse. 
Cato  has  us'd  me  ill :  he  has  ref^'d 
His  daughter  Morcta  to  my  ardent  vowt. 
Besides,  his  baffled  arms  and  ruined  caase 
Are  bars  to  my  ambition.    Caesar's  favoar. 
That  showers  down  greatness  or.  bis  friends^  will 

raise  me 
To  Rome's  first  honours.    If  I  give  np  Cato, 
I  claim  in  my  reward  his  captive  daoghter. 
But  Syphax  comes!— 

SCENE  III. 

tTFBAX,  SIMPRORtUf. 

tYPHAX. 

— ^eroproiiiiift,  all  is  ready. 
I've  ioonded  mj  Numidians,  man  by  maiSy 
And  find  them  ripe  for  a  revolt :  they  all 
Complain  aloud  of  Cato's  discipline. 
And  wait  but  the  command  to  change  their  master. 

SEMPROKItt. 

Believe  me,  Syphax,  there's  no  time  to  vaste; 
Ev'n  whilst  we  s|i«ak,  our  conqueror  commis  oa» 
And  gathers  ground  upon  us  every  mome&u 
Alas !  thou  know'st  not  Cesar's  active  soal. 
With  what  a  dreadful  course  be  rushes  on 
From  war  to  war;  in  vain  has  nature  fbnn'd 
Mountains  and  oceans  to  oppose  bis  passage; 
He  bounds  o*^  all,  victorious  in  his  march  ; 
The  Alps  and  Pyreneans  sink  before  him  ; 
Throuf^  winds,  and  waves,  and  storms,  be  woito 

his  way. 
Impatient  for  the  battle:  one  day  more 
Will  sjet  the  victor  thundering  at  our  gat»«. 
Rut  tell  me,  hast  thou  yetdrawn-o*er  young  Joka! 
That  still  would  recommend  thee  more  to^Cs^ar, 
And  challenge  better  t^rms— 

tTFHAX. 

-Alas!  bc"s  lost. 
He's  lost,  Sempronius;  all  his  thoughts  ar«  full 
Of  Cato's  virtues*»&ut  I'll  try  once  more 
(For  every  instant  I  expect  him  here) 
If  yet  I  can  snbdoe  those  stubborn  prineipies 
Of  faith,  of  honour,  and  1  know  not  wbat» 
That  hare  corrapti-d  his  Numidian  temper. 
And  struck  th'  infection  into  all  his  soul. 

SEMFRONIUI. 

Be  sure  to  press  upon  him  every  motiv^.^ 
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W>a*s  smrendtr,  since  his  father's  death^ 
Would  give  up  Afric  into  Caesar's  hands. 
And  make  him  lord  of  half  the  burning  zone. 
8YPHAX. 
But  is  it  true,  Sempronius,  that  your  senate 
Is  caJN  together?  Gods!  thou  must  be  cautious: 
Cato  has  piercing  eyes,  and  will  discern 
Our  frauds,  unless  they're  cover*d  thick  with  art 
8BMPA0NIUS. 
Let  me  alone,  good  Syphax,  IMl  conceal 
My  thoughts  in  passion  (Vis  the  surest  way); 
I'll  bellow  out  for  Rome  and  for  my  country. 
And  mouth  at  Osar  till  I  shake  the  senate. 
Your  cold  hypocrisy  *s  a  stale  device, 
A  worn-out  trick:  wouldst  thou  be  thought  in 

earnest. 
Clothe  thy  fl'igu>d  zeal  in  rage,  in  fire,  in  fiiry. 
SVPBAX. 

In  troth,  thon'rt  able  to  instruct  grey  hairs. 
And  teach  the  wily  African  deceit! 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Once  more,  be  sure  to  try  thy  skill  on  Juba; 
Meanwhile  I'll  hasten  to  my  Roman  soldiers. 
Inflame  the  mutiny,  and  underhand 
Blow  up  their  discontents,  till  they  break  out 
Unlook'd  for,  and  discharge  themseWes  on  Cato. 
Remember,  Syphax,  we  must  work  in  haste: 

0  think  what  anxious  moments  pass  between 
The  birth  of  plots,  and  their  last  fetal  periods. 
Oh!  'tis  a  dreadful  interval  of  time, 

Fill  d  up  wkh  horrour  all,  and  big  with  death ! 
Destruction  bangs  on  every  word  we  speak. 
On  every  thought,  till  the  concluding  stroke 
Determiues  all,  and  closes  our  design.  [Exit. 

SYPHAX. 

rn  try  if  yet  1  can  reduce  to  reason 
This  head-strong  youth,  and  make  him  spurn  at 
Cato. 

The  time  is  short,  Cssar  comes  rushing  on  us 

But  hold !  young  Juba  sees  me,  and  approaches. 

SCENE  IV. 

JUBA,  SYPHAX. 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  I  joy  to  meet  thee  thus  alone. 

1  have  observed  of  late  thy  looks  are  fallen, 
O'ercast  with  j?loomy  cares,  and  discontent: 
Then  tell  me,  Syphax,  I  conjure  thee,  tell  me. 
What  ai-e  the  thoughts  that  knit  thy  brow  in 

frowns. 
And  turn  thine  eye  thus  coldly  on  thy  prinCe? 

lYPBAX. 

*Tis  not  my  talent  to  conceal  my  thoughts. 
Nor  carry  smiles  and  sun-shine  in  my  face. 
When  discontent  sits  heavy  at  my  heart. 
I  hav0  not  yet  so  much  the  Roman  in  me. 

JUBA. 

Why  dost  thou  cast  out  such  ungenerous  terms 
Against  the  lords  and  sovereigns  of  the  world? 
Dost  thou  not  see  mankind  fiU  down  befbre  them. 
And  own  the  force  of  their  superior  virtue? 
Is  there  a  nation  in  the  wilds  of  Afric, 
Amidst  our  barren  rocks  and  burning  sands, 
Tliat  does  not  tremble  at  the  Roman  name  ? 


CATO. 
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lYPHAX. 


Gods !  Where's  the  worth  that  sets  this  people  up 
Above  your  owu  Numidia*s  tawny  sons? 
Do  they  with  tougher  sinews  bend  the  bow^ 
Or  flies  the  javelin  swifter  to  its  mark, 
Lanch'd  from  the  vigour  of  a  Roman  ann? 
Who  like  our  active  African  instructs 
The  fiery  steed,  and  trains  him  to  bis  hand  ? 
Or  guides  in  troops  th*  embattled  elephant, 
Loaden  with  war?    These,  these  are  arts,  my 

prince. 
In  which  your  Zaoia  does  not  stoop  to  Rome. 

JUBA. 

These  all  are  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank. 
Perfections  that  are  placed  in  boneiS  and  nerves. 
A  Roman  soul  is  bent  on  higher  views: 
To  civilize  the  rude  unpolish'd  world. 
And  lay  it  under  the  restraint  of  laws; 
To  make  man  mild  ^nd  sociable  to  man; 
To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious  savage 
With  wisdom,  discipline,  and  liberal  arts; 
Th»  embellishments  of  life:  virtues  like  these 
Make  human  nature  shine,  reform  the  soul. 
And  break  our  fierce  barbarians  into  men. 

SYPHAX. 

Patience,  kind  Heavens  .'^Excuse  an  old  man's 
warmth. 
What  are  these  wondrous  civilizing  arts. 
This  Roman  polish,  and  this  smooth  behaviour, 
That  render  man  thus  tractable  and  tame? 
Are  they  not  only  to  disguise  our  passions. 
To  set  our  looks  at  variance  with  our  thoughts. 
To  check  the  starts  and  sallies  of  the  soul. 
And  break  off  all  its  commerce  with  the  tongue; 
In  short,  to  change  us  into  other  creatures 
Than  what  our  nature  aud  the  gods  dcsign'd  us? 

JUBA. 

To  strike  thee  dumb,  turn  up  thine  eyes  to 
Cato! 
There  may'st  thuu  see  to  what  a  godlike  height 
The  Roman  virtues  lift  up  mortal  man. 
While  good,  and  just,  and  anr.Ious  for  his  friends. 
He's  still  severely  bent  against  himself; 
Renouncing  sleep,  and  rest,  and  food,  and  ease, 
He  strives  with  thirst  and  hunger,  toil  and  heat; 
And  when  his  fortune  sets  before  hyn  all 
The  pomps  and  pleasures  that  bis  soul  can  wifh^ 
His  rigid  virtue  will  accept  of  none.  ' 

SYPHAX. 

Believe  me,  prince,  there's  not  an  African  - 
That  traverses  our  vast  Numidian  deierts 
In  quest  of  prey,  and  lives  upon  his  bow. 
But  better  practises  these  boasted  virtues. 
Coarse  are  his  meals,  the  fortune  of  the  chase: 
Amidst  the  nmning  stream  he  slakes  his  thirst, 
I'oiU  all  the  day,  and  at  the  approach  of  night 
On  the  first  friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down. 
Or  rests  his  head  upon  a  rock  till  morn: 
Then  rises  fresh,  punues  his  wonted  game. 
And  if  the  following  day  he  chance  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  an  untasted  spring. 
Blesses  his  stars,  and  thinks  it  luxury. 

JU^A. 
Thy  prejudices,  Syphax,  won't  discern 
What  virtues  grow  from  ignorance  and  choice^ 
Nor  bow  the  hero  dxfkn  from,  t^e  brute. 
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But  grant  that  others  conld  wUh  equal  glory 
Look  down  on  pleasures  and  the  baits  of  sense, 
Where  shall  we  find  the  man  that  bears  affliction, 
Great  and  majestic  in  his  griefe,  like  Cato? 
Heavens,  with  what  strength,  what  steadiness  of 

mind, 
He  triumphs  in  the  mid9t  of  all  his  sufferings! 
How  dues  he  rise  against  a  load  of  woes, 
And  thank  the  gods  that  throw  the  weight  upoo 

him! 

STPHAX. 
*Ti9  pride,  rank  pride,  and  haughtiness  of  soul: 
I  think  the  Romans  call  it  stoicism. 
^ad  not  your  royal  father  thought  so  highly 
Of  RoDisn  virtue,  and  of  Cato^s  cause. 
He  had  not  folKn  by  a  slave's  hand  inglorious: 
Nor  would  his  slaughter'd  army  now  have  lain 
On  Afric's  sands,  disfigurM  with  their  wounds. 
To  gorge  the  wolves  and  vultures  of  Numidia. 

JTJBA. 

Why  dost  thou  call  my  sorrows  up  afresh? 
My  father's  name  brings  tears  into  my  eyes. 

SYPHAX. 

Oh,  that  you'd  profit  by  your  father's  ills! 

JUBA. 

What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do? 


SYPHAX. 


Jt7BA. 


Abandon  Cato. 


Syphax,  I  should  be  more  than  twice  an  orphan 
By  such  a  loss. 

SYPBAX. 

Ay,  there's  the  tie  that  binds  you! 
You  long  to  call  him  fieither.    Marcia's  charms 
Work  in  your  heart  uqaeen,  and  p!ead  for  Cato. 
No  wonder  you  are  deaf  to  all  1  say. 
JUBA. 

Syphax,  your  zenl  becomes  importunate: 
l"ve  hitherto  permitted  it  to  rave, 
And  talk  at  large;  but  leam  to  keep  it  in, 
Lest  it  should  take  more  freedom  than  Til  give  it. 

tYPHAX. 

'  Sir,  your  great  father  never  us'd  me  thus. 
Alas,  he's  dead !  but  can  you  e'er  forget 
The  tender  sorrows,  and  the  pangs  of  nature. 
The  fond  embraces,  and  repeated  blessings. 
Which  you  drew  from  him  in  your  last  farewell? 
Still  must  I  cherish  the  dear  sad  remembrance. 
At  once  to  torture  and  to  please  my  soul. 
The  good  old  king,  at  parting,  wrung  my  hand, 
(His  eyes  brim-full  of  tears)  then  sighing  cry'd, 
«  ^r'ythee  be  careful  of  my  son  !'*— his  grief 
Swetrd  up  so  high  he  could  not  utter  more. 

JUBA. 

Alas,  thy  story  melts  away  my  soul. 
That  best  of  fathers !  how  shall  I  discharge 
The  gratitude  and  duty  which  I  owe  him ! 

SYPfjTAX. 

By  laying  up  his  counsels  in  your  heart. 

JUBA. 

Hii  couaieU  bade  rae  yidd  to  thy  directions: 


Then,  Syphax,  chide  me  in  severeH  termSt 
Vent  all  thy  passion,  and  111  stand  its  shock. 
Calm  an<  unruffled  as  a  summer-sea, 
YThen  not  a  breath  of  wind  flief  o'er  ite  surfaoe. 

lYPUAX. 

Alas,  my  prince,  Pd  guide  you  to  your  aafety. 

JUBA. 
1  do  believe  thou  wouldst;  hot  tell  me  how  ? 
*  SYPHAX. 

Fly  from  the  fiite  that  follows  CaBaai*8  foes. 

JUBA. 

My  fiither  ecom*d  to  do't. 
SYPBAX. 

Andtherefbtedy'd. 

JUBA. 

Better  to  die  ten  thousand  thousand  deaths. 
Than  wound  my  honour. 

SYPHAX. 

Rather  say  your  love. 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  I've  promised  to  preserve  my  temper. 
Why  wilt  thou  urge  me  to  confess  a  flame, 
1  long  have  s.tifled,  and  would  faiu  conceal? 

SYPHAX. 

Believe  roc,  prince,  'tis  barf!  to  conquer  love. 
But  easy  to  divert  and  break  its  force: 
Abs<>nce  might  cure  it,  or  a  second  mistress 
Light  up  another  flame,  and  put  out  this. 
The  glowing  dames  of  Zama's  royal  court 
Have  faces  flusht  with  more  exalted  charms. 
The  Sun,  that  rolls  his  chariot  o'er  their  heads. 
Works  up  more  fire  and  colour  in  their  cheeks: 
Were  you   with   these,  my  prince,  you'd  sooa 

forget 
The  pale  unripcnM  beauties  of  the  north. 

JUBA. 

Tis  not  a  set  of  features,  or  complexion. 
The  tincture  of  a  skin,  that  I  admire. 
Beauty  soon  grows  familiar  to  th^  lover. 
Fades  in  his  eye,  and  palls  upon  the  sense. 
The  virtuous  Marcia  towers  above  her  sex : 
True,  she  is  fair,  (oh,  how  divinely  fair !) 
But  still  the  lovely  maid  improt-es  her  charms. 
With  inward  greatness,  unafliected  wisdom. 
And  sanctity  of  manners.    Cato's  soul 
Shines  out  in  every  thing  she  acts  or  speaks« 
While  winning  mildness  and  attractive  smiles 
Dwell  in  bejr  looks,  and  with  becoming  graca 
.  Soften  the  rigour  of  her  fiither's  virtues. 

tYPHAX. 

How  does  your  tongue  grow  wanton  in  her 
praise ! 
But  on  my  knees  1  beg  3rou  would  considei^- 

Enter  KARCiA  and  LUCIA. 
JUBA. 

Hah!  Syphax,  it't  not  she! — She  moves  ihii 
way: 
And  with  her  Lucia,  Lacius's  &ir  danghter. 
My  heart  beaU  thick--l  pr'ythM,  Syphax,  leave 
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l%tk  thousand  curses  fasten  dn  them  both  ! 
Now^  will  this  woman  with  a  si ngte  glance 
Undo,  what  I've  been  labouring  all  this  while. 

lExU. 

JVBA,  MARCTA,  LUCIA- 
JUBA. 
Hail  charming  maid,  how  does  thy  beauty  smooth 
The  face  of  war,  and  make  ev'n  horrour  smile! 
At  sight  of  th^e  my  heart  shakes  oif  its  sorrows; 
I  ^1  a  dawa  of  joy  break  in  upon4ne, 
And  for  a  while  forget  th*  approach  of  Caesar. 

MARCtA. 

I  should  be  griev'd,  young  prince,  to  think  my 
presence 
Unbent  your  thoughts,  and  slackened  them  to  arms, 
While,  warm  with  slaughter,  our  victorious  foe 
Threatens  aloud,  and  calls  you  to  the  field. 

JUBA. 

O  Marcia,  let  me  hope  thy  kind  concerns 
And  genrJe  wishes  follow  me  to  battle! 
The  thought  will  give  new  vigour  to  my  arm. 
Add  strength  and  weight  to  my  desccndiogsword. 
And  drive  it  &i  a  tempest  on  the  foe. 

MARCIA. 

My  prayers  and  wishes  alwajrs  shall  attend 
The  friencte  of  Rome,  the  glorious  cause  of  virtue. 
And  men  approved  of  by  the  gods  and  Cato. 

JUBA. 
That  Juba  may  deserve  thy  pious  cares, 
ru  gaze  for  ever  oor  thy  godlike  father. 
Transplanting,  one  by  one,  into  my  life 
His  bright  perfections,  till  1  shine  like  him. 

MARCtA. 

My  father  never  at  a  time  like  this 
Would  lay  out  his  great  soul  in  words,  and  waste 
Such  precious  moments. 

JUBA. 

Thy  reproofs  are  just, 
TbOQ  virtuous  moid :  Pll  hasten  to  my  troops. 
And  fire  their  languid  aouls  with  Cato's  virtue; 
If  e'er  I  lead  them  to  the  field,  when  all 
The  war  shall  stand  rang'd  in  its  just  array. 
And  dreadfbl  pomp,  then  will  I  think  on  thee! 
O lovely  maid,  then  will  1  think  on  thee! 
And,  in  the  shock  of  charging  hosts,  remember 
What  glonous  deeds  should  grace  the  man,  who 

hopes 
For  Marcia*s  love.  [Exit, 

LUCI4. 

Marcia,  you're  too  letere: 
How  could  jrou  chide  the  young  good-catur*d 

prince. 
And  drive  him  from  yon  with  so  stem  an  air, 
A  prince  that  loves  and  dotes  on  you  to  death? 

MARCIA. 

Tis  therefore,  Lucia,  that  I  chide  him  from  me. 
His  air,  his  voice,  hb  looks,  and  honest  sool. 
Speak  all  so  movingly  in  his  behalf, 
I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  bear  him  talk. 

LUCIA. 

Why  will  you  fight  against  so  sweet  a  passion. 
And  steel  your  b^art  to  such  a  w«rld  of  charms? 


MARaA. 


How,  Lucia !  wouId*$t  thou  have  me  sink  away 
In  pleasing  dreams,  and  lo^  myself  in  love, 
When  every  moment  Cato's  life's  at  stake? 
Caesar  comes  arm'd  with  terrour  and  revenge. 
And  aims  his  thunder  at  my  father's  head : 
Should  not  the  sad  occasion  swallow  up 
My  other  cares,,  and  draw  them  all  into  it? 

LUCIA. 

Why  have  not  I  this  constancy  of  mind. 
Who  have  so  many  griefs  to  try  its  force  ? 
Sure,  Nature  form'd  me  of  her  softest  mouldy 
Enfeebled  all  my  soul  with  tender  passions. 
And  sunk  me  ev'n  below  my  own  weak  sejt : 
Pity  and  love,  by  turns,  oppress  my  hearL 

MARCIA. 

Lucia,  disburthen  all  thy  cares  on  me. 
And  let  me  share  thy  most  retir*d  distress; 
Tell  me  who  raises  up  this  conflict  in  thee. 

LUCIA. 

I  need  not  bhish  to  name  them,  when  I  tell  thee 
They're  Marcia's  brothers,  and  the  sons  of  Cato. 
MARClA. 

They  both  behcdd  thee  with  their  sister's  eyes; 
And  often  have  reveal*d  their  passion  to  me. 
But  tell  me,  whose  address  thou  favour'st  most| 
I  long  to  know,  and  yet  I  dread  to  hear  it 
lUCIA. 

Which  is  it  Marcia  wishes  for? 

MARCIA. 

For  neither—— 
And  yet  for  both— -The  yt>uths  have  equal  share 
In  Marcia's  wishes,  and  divide  their  sister : 
But  tell  me  which  of  them  is  Lucia's  choice  ? 

tUCIA. 

Marcia,  they  both  are  high  in  my  esteem. 
But  In  my  love»-Why  wilt  thou  make  me  name 

him? 
Thou  know'st,  it  is  a  blind  and  foolish  passion, 
Pleas'd  and  disgusted  with  it  knows  not  what. 

MARaA. 

O  Lucia,  I'm  p«rp1eit'd :  O  tell  me  which 
1  must  hereafter  call  my  happy  brother  ? 

LUCIA. 

Suppose  twtre  Fortius,  could  you  bhime  nHy. 
choice? 

0  Fortius,  thou  hast  stoPn  away  my  soul ! 
With  what  a  graceful  tenderness  he  loves ! 
And  breathes  the  softest,  the  sincerest  vows ! 
Complacency,  and  truth,  and  manl^  sweetness^ 
Dwell  ever  on  his  tongue,  and  smooth  his  thoughts. 
Marcus  is  over-warm,  his  fond  complaints 

Have  so  much  earnestness  and  passion  in  them, 

1  hear  him  with  a  secret  kind  of  dread. 
And  tremble  at  his  vehemence  of  temper. 

M.VRCU. 
Alas,  poor  youth !  how  canst  thou  throw  him 
from  thee  ?  [thee ; 

Lucia,  thou  know'st  not  half  the  love  he  bears 
Whene'er  he  speaks  of  thee,  his  b<^rt*s  in  flames. 
He  sends  out  all  his  soul  in  every  word,  .[ported. 
And  thinks,  and  talks,  and  looks  like  one  traxi»* 
Unhappy  youth !  how  wiU  thy  coldness  raise 
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Tempests  and  storms  in  bis  afflicted  bosom ! 
I  dread  the  consequence — 

LDCIA. 

You  seem  to  plead 
Against  your  brother  Fortius    ■  ■ 

ICAAaA. 

•         Heaven  forbid ! 
Had  Fortius  been  the  nnsuccefisful  lover, 
The  same  compassion  would  have  fall'ii  on  him. 

LUCIA. 

Was  ever  virgin  love  distrest  like  mine! 
Fortius  himself  oft  falls  in  tears  before  me, 
As  if  he  moum'U  his  rivars  ill  success. 
Then  bids  roe  hide  the  motions  of  my  heart, 
Nor  show  which  way  it  turns.    So  much  he  fears 
The  sad  effects  that  it  would  have  ou  Marcus. 

MARCIA. 

He  knows  too  well  how  easily  he's  fir»d. 
And  would  not  plunge  his  brother  in  despair. 
But  waits  for  happier  times,  and  kinder  moments. 

LUCIA. 

Alas!  too  late  1  find  m3rself  involv'd 
In  endless  griefs  and  labyrinths  of  wofy 
Bom  to  -afflict  my  Marcia*d  family. 
And  sow  dissension  in  the  hearts  uf  brothers* 
Tormenting  thought!  it  cuts  me  to  my  soul. 

MARCIA. 

Let  us  not,  Lucia,  aggravate  our  sorrows. 
But  to  the  gods  permit  th'  event  of  things. 
Our  li?C8,  discoloured  with  our  present  woes, 
May  still  grow  bright,  and  smile  with  happier 
hours. 

So  the  pure  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stains 
Of  rushing  torrents,  and  descending  rains, 
Works  itself  clear,  and,  as  it  runs,  refines; 
Till,  by  degrees  the  floating  mirror  shines, 
Keflects  each  flower  that  on  the  border  grows, 
And  a^oew  Heaven  in  its  fair  bosom  shows. 

[Euuni. 

ACT  n.    SCENE  L 

7%tf  SENATE. 
tEMPROMIUS. 

*    Rome  still  survives  in  this  assembled  senate ! 
Let  us  remember  we  are  Cato's  friends. 
And  act  like  men  who  claim  that  glorious  title. 

UJCiVtf 
Cato  will  soon  be  here,  and  open  to  us 
Th'  occasion  of  our  meeting.    Hark !  he  comes  * 

f  i^  iound  of  trumpets. 
May  all  the  guardian  gods  of  Rome  direct  him ! 

Enter  CATO, 
CATO. 

Fathers,  we  once  again  are  met  in  council. 
CsBsar's  approach  has  summon*d  us  together. 
And  Rome  attends  her  fate  from  our  resolves: 
How  shall  we  treat  this  bold  aspiring  man? 
Success  still  follows  him,  and  backs  hi«  crimca: 
Pharsalia  gave  him  Home;  Egypt  has  since 
ReceivM  his  yoke,  and  the  whole  Nile  is  Caxar^s. 
Why  should  T  mention  Juba*s  overthrow. 
And  Scipio'^  dt:ath?  Numidia*s  bumiug  sands 


Still  smoke  with  blood.  TIs  time  we  sbonld  decree 
What  course  to  take.    Our  foe  advances  on  ua. 
And  envies  us  ev*n  Libya's  sultry  deserts.        [fat 
Fathers,  pronounce  your  thoughts:  are  they  stiil 
To  hold  it  out,  and  fight  it  to  the  last? 
Or  are  your  hearts  subdued  at  length, and  wroo^ 
By  time  and  ill  success  to  a  submission? 
Semprouios,  speak. 

tEMPRONIVS. 

My  voice  is  still  for  war. 
Gods,  can  a  Roman  senate  long  debate 
Which  of  the  two  to  choose,  slavery  or  death! 
No,  let  us  rise  at  once,  gird  on  our  swoids» 
And,  at  the  head  of  our  remaining  troopa. 
Attack  the  foe,  break  through  the  thick  array 
Of  his  throog'd  legions^  and  charge  home  upcm 

him; 
Perhaps  some  arm,  more  lucky  than  the  rest. 
May  reach  his  heart,  and  free  tbe  world  from 

bondage. 
Rise,  fathers,  rise;  'tis  Rome  demands  your  hdp; 
Rise,  and  revenge  her  slaughter'd  citizens. 
Or  share  their  fate:  the  corps  of  half  bar  senate 
Manure  the  fields  of  Thess^aly,  while  we 
Sit  here,  deliberating  in  cold  debs4M» 
If  we  should  sacrifice  our  lives  to  bonour. 
Or  wear  them  out  in  servitude  and  ch^ns. 
Rouse  up  for  shame !  our  brothers  of  PbarsaKa 
Point  at  their  wounds,  and  cry  aloud— Co  battle! 
Great  Pompey*s  shade  complains  that  we  are  skw. 
And  8cipio*s  ghost  walks  onreveng*d  among:st  us. 


Let  not  a  torrent  of  impetuous  zeal 
Transport  thee  thus  beyond  the  twunds  of  i 
True  fortitude  is  seen  in  great  exploits. 
That  justice  warrants,  and  that  wisdom  guides; 
All  else  is  towering  phrensy  and  distraction. 
Are  not  the  lives  of  those,  who  draw  the  swoid 
In  Rome's  defence,  entrusted  to  our  care? 
Should  we  thus  lead  them  to  a  field  of  slaughter. 
Might  not  th*  impartial  world  with  reason  say. 
We  lavished  at  our  deaths  the  blood  of  thousandiB 
To  grace  our  fall,  and  make  our  mm  glorious? 
Lucius,  we  next  wOuld  know  what's  your  op'mioa. 


My  thoughts,  I  must  confess,  are  toni'd  on 
Already  have  our  quarrels  fiUM  the  world  [peaee. 
With  widows  and  with  orphans :   Scythia  mourns 
Our  guilty  wars,  and  E%rtb*s  remotest  regions 
Lie  half  unpeopled  by  the  feuds  of  Rome: 
Tis  time  to  sheath  the  sword,  and  spare  maakiod. 
It  is  not  Caesar,  but  the  gods,  my  fistheis. 
The  gods  decUre  against  us,  and  repel 
Our  vain  attempts.    To  urge  the  foe  to  battle, 
^Prompted  by  blind  revenge  and  wild  despair) 
Were  to  refuse  th*  awards  of  providence. 
And  not  to  rest  in  Heaven's  determination. 
Already  have  we  shown  our  lo*'eto  Rome: 
Now  let  OS  show  submission  to  the  gods. 
We  took  up  arms,  not  to  revenge  ourselveK, 
But  fifee  the  commonwealth ;  when  thb  end  taXkt 
Arms  have  no  further  use ;  our  country's  caaae. 
That  drew  our  swords j  now  vynssts  them  Irom  oqr 
And  bids  us  not  delight  in  Roman  blood    [bands, 
Unprofitably  shed ;  what  men  could  do 
Is  done  already :  Heaven  and  Earth  will  nitness. 
If  Rome  must  fall,  that  we  are  innocent.    . 
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This  smooth  discoune  and  mild- behavioaT  oft 
Conceal  a  traitor-- Something  whispers  me 
All  is  not  right— Cato,  beware  of  Lucius. 

lAdde  to  Cato. 

CATO. 

Let  QS  appear  not  rash  nor  diffident: 
Immoderate  valour  swells  into  a  feult, 
And  femr»  admitted  into  public  councils, 
Betrays  like  treason.    List  us  shun  them  both. 
Fathers,  I  cannot  see  that  our  affairs   [round  us ; 
Are  frrown  thus  desperate.    We  have  bulwarks 
l^ithin  our  walls  are  troops  inur*d  to  toil 
In  Afric'i  heats,  and  season*d  to  the  Sun; 
Kumidia's  spacious  kingdom  lies  behind  us. 
Beady  to  rise  at  its  young  princess  call. 
Whilst  there  is  hope,  do  not  distrust  tlie  gods; 
But  wait  at  least  till  Cfesar*s  near  approach 
Force  us  to  yield.    'Twill  never  be  too  late 
To  sue  for  chains,  and  own  a  conqueror. 
Why  should  Rume  fall  a  moment  ere  her  time  ? 
No,  let  us  draw  her  term  of  freedom  out 
In  its  full  length,  and  spin  it  to  the  last. 
So  shall  we  gain  still  one  day's  liberty; 
And  let  me  perish,  but  in  Cato's  judgment, 
A  day,  an  hour  of  virtuous  liberty. 
Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  iu  bondage. 

EtUer  MARCUS. 
MARCUS. 

lathers,  this  moment  as  1  watch'd  the  gates, 
Ijodg'd  on  my  post,  a  herald  is  arriv'd 
From  Cmsar's  camp,  and  with  him  comes  old 

Decins, 
The  Roman  knight;  he  carries  in  his  Ipokt 
Impatience,  and  demandc  to  speak  to  Cato. 


By  your  permission,  fathers,  bid  him  enter. 

[Exit  Mareut, 
DecHus  was  once  my  friend;  but  other  prospects 
Have  ioos'd  those  ties,  and  bound  him  ^t  to 
His  message  may  determine  our  resolves.  [Csesar. 

Enter  OBCius. 

UECIUS. 

Cssar  sends  health  to  Cato— 

CATU. 

Could  he  send  it 
To  Cato's  slaughter'd  friends,  it  would  be  welcome. 
Are  not  your  orders  to  address  the  senate  ? 
Diaos. 
My  business  is  with  Cato:  Csesar  sees    [knows 
The  streights  to  which  you're  driven;  and, as  be 
Cato*s  high  worth,  is  anxious  for  his  life. 

CATO. 

My  life  is  grafted  on  the  fate  of  Rome: 
Would  he  save  Cato,  bid  him  spare  his  country. 
Tell  your  dictator  this ;  and  tell  him  Cato 
Disdains  a  life,  which  he  has  power  to  ofiiBr. 
DBCIUi. 

Rome  81)4  her  srpators  submit  to  Cassar  ; 
Her  generals  and  her  consuls  are  no  more. 
Who    check*d   his    conquests,  and  deny'd    his 

triumphs. 
IHiy  wiU  HQt  Cato  b^  this  Qsesar's  friend) 


€ATO. - 

Those  very  rfrasOns,  thou  l&ast  urg*d,  forbid  it» 

DBCIUS. 

Cato,  Tre  orders  to  expostulate. 
And  reason  with  you  as  from  friend  to  friend: 
Think  on  the  storm  that  gathers  o'er  your  bead. 
And  threatens  every  hour  to  burst  iipon  it ; 
Still  may  you  stand  hitch  in  your  country's  honours. 
Po  but  comply,'and  make  your  peace  with  Caesar, 
Rome  will  rejoice,  and  cast  its  eyes  on  Cato, 
As  on  the  second  of  mankind. 

CAia 

No  more! 
I  must  not  think  of  life  on  such  conditions. 

DBCIUS. 

Canar  is  well  acquainted  with  your  virtues, 
And  therefore  sets  this  value  en  your  life: 
Let  him  hut  know  the  price  of  Cato's  friendship. 
And  name  your  terms. 

CATO.  ^ 

Bid  him  disband  his  legions. 
Restore  the  commonwealth  to  liberty, 
Submit  Jiis  actions  to  the  public  censure. 
And  stand  the  judgment  of  a  Roman  senate. 
Bid  him  do  this,  and  Cato  is  bis  friend. 

DECIDS. 

Cato,  the  worid  talks  loudly  of  your  wisdom^— 

CATO. 

Nay  more,  though  Cato*s  voice  was  ne'er  em* 
ploy'd 
To  clear  the  guilty,  and  to  varnish  crimes. 
Myself  will  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favour, 
Aud  strive  to  gain  his  pardon  from^  the  people, 

DBCIUS. 

A  style  like  this  becomes  a  conqueror. 

CATO. 

Decius,  a  style  like  this  becomes  a  Romaq. 

DBCIUS. 

What  is  a  Roman,  that  is  Cassar's  foe  ? 

CATO.     . 

Greater  than  Cassar,  he's  a  friend  to  virtue. 

DBCIUS. 

Consider,  Cato,  you're  in  Utica, 
And  at  the  head  of  your  own  little  senate; 
You  don't  now  thunder  in  the  capitol. 
With  all  the  mouths  of  Rome  to  second  you, 

CATO. 

Let  him  consider  that,  who  drives  us  hither: 
'Tis  Cesar's  s^ord  has  made  Rome's  senate  little. 
And  thinn'd  its  ranks.    Alas !  thy  dazzled  eye 
BehoMs  this  man  in  a  false  glaring  light,     [him; 
"Which  conquest  and  success  have  thrown  uppti 
Didst  thou  but  view  him  right,  thou'dst  see  him 

black 
With  murder,  treason,  sacrilege,  and  crimes 
That  strike  my  soul  ^ith  horrour  bu^  to 

them. 
I  know  thou  look'st  on  me,  as  on  a  wretch 
Beset  with  ills,  and  cover'd  with  misfortunes; 
But  by  the  gods  I  swear,  millions  of  woHds 
Should  never  buy  me  tg  be  like  that  Cssar. 
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.  Does  Cato  Mod  this  antwer  back  to  Cesar, 
For  all  his  generous  cares, and  profier'd  fHendsbip? 

CATO. 

His  cares  for  me  are  insotent  and  Tain : 
Presaniptiious  man !  the  gods  take  care  of  Cato« 
Would  Caesar  .show  the  greatness  of  his  soul. 
Bid  him  fjnploy  bh  care  for  these  roy  friends^ 
jlod  make  goo4  use  of  bis  ill-gotteu  power 
By  sheltering  oMn  much  better  than  himself. 

DECIU8. 

Your  high  unconquer*d  heart  makes  you  forget 
That  you're  a  oian.  You  rush  on  your  destruction. 
But  1  have  doue.    When  I  relate  hereafter 
The  tale  of  this  unhappy  embassy. 
All  Rome  will  be  in  tears.  {ExiL 

tKMPROMIITS. 

Cato,  we  thank  thee. 
The  mighty  genius  of  inunortal  Roane 
Speaks  in  thy  voice,  thy  soul  breathes  liberty: 
CsBS^r  will  shrink  to  hear  the  words  thou  utter*stj 
And  shudder  in  the  midst  of  all  his  conquests. 
LUCIUS. 

The  senate  owns  its  gratitude  to  Cato, 
Who  with  so  great  a  son  I  consults  its  safety. 
And  guards  our  lives  while  he  neglects  his  own. 

ISMPROmUI. 

Sempronios  gives  no  thanks  on  this  account. 
Lucius  seems  fond  of  life ;  but  what  is  life? 
^Hs  not  to  stalk  aboot,  and  draw  freifti  air 
From  time  to  time,  or  gaze  upon  the  Sun; 
Tis  to  be  free.    When  liberty  is  gone. 
Life  grows  insipid,  and  has  lost  its  relish. 
O  could  nriy  dying  hand  but  lodge  a  sword 
In  Cesar's  bosom,  and  revenge  my  country, 
By  Heavens  1  could  enjoy  the  pangs  of  death. 
And  smile  in  agony, 

I4;cius. 

Others  perhaps 
May  serve  their  country  with  as  warm  a  zeal,    * 
Though  *tis  not  kindled  into  so  much  rage. 

SXIfPROMIUS. 

This  sober  conduct  is  a  mighty  virtpe 
Ip  luke-warm  patriots. 

CATQ. 

Come !  -  no  more,  f^pipronius : 
All  here  are  friends  to  Rome,  and  to  each  other. 
Let  us  not  weaken  ttiU  the  weaker  side. 
By  our  divisions. 

SBSfPROKlUS. 

Cato,  my  resentments 
Are  sacrificed  to  Rome— I  stand  reprov'd. 

CATO. 

Fathers,  *tis  time  you  come  to  a  resolv^. 

LUCIUS. 
Cato,  we  all  go  into  your  opinion, 
pesar's  befaavipur  has  convinc*d  the  sena^ 
We  ought  to  hold  it  out  till  terms  arrive. 

SBXPRONIUST 
We  ought  to  bold  it  oot  till  death ;  but,  Cato, 
Vj  prirat^  TQiGp  is  drowo*d  amid  the  feiiatf ^ 


CAT*. 


Then  let  us  rise,  my  friends,  and  strire  to  fll 
This  little  interval,  this  pause  of  lilie, 
(While  yet  oor  liberty  and  &tes  afe  doobdoi) 
With  ivsolution,  friendship,  Roman  bravery. 
And  all  the  virtues  we  can  crowd  iuto  it; 
That  Heaven  may  sny,  it  ougiit  to  be  pn^oi^d. 
Fathers,  farewell— -The  young  Numidian  prince 
Comes  forward,  and  expects  to  know  our  cooDsds. 
IEmooU  Sauiart, 

JEnfer  JURA. 


Juba,  the  Roman  senate  has  resolv'd. 
Till  time  give  better  prospects,  still  to  keep 
The  811  ord  unsheath'd^  anid  turn  its  edge  on 
JURA. 

The  resolution  fits  a  Roman  senate. 
But,  Cato,  lend  me  for  a  while  thy  patience. 
And  condescend  to  hear  a  yoimg  man  speak. 

My  fattier,  when  some  days  before  his  death 
He  orderM  me  to  march  for  Utica^ 
(Alas!   1  thought  not  then  his  death  so  near!) 
Wept  o*er  me,  prcss'd  me  in  his  aged  arms. 
And  as  his  griefs  gave  way,  "  MyjiSb,**  said  be, 
"  Whatever  fortune  shall  befal  thy  ^ther. 
Be  Cato*s  friend;  he*ll  train  thee  up  to  great 
And  virtuons  derds:  do  bat  obaerve  him  well, 
Tbou'lt  shun  misfortunes,  or  thou'lt  learn  to  hot 
them. 

CATO. 

Juba,  thy  father  was  a  worthy  prince. 
And  vnonUsd,  alas!  a  l>etter  fate; 
But  Heaven  thou^jht  otherwise. 

JURA. 

My&tber'sfiiti^ 

In  spite  of  all  the  fortitude  that  shines 
Before  my  face,  in  Cato's  great  example. 
Subdues  my  soul,  and  fills  my  eyes  with  tears. 

CATO. 

It  is  an  honest  sorrow,  and  becoaet  Ibeab 

JURA. 
^    My  fiither  drew  respect  Drom  foreign  climes: 
The  kings  of  Afric  sought  him  fi»r  their  frieod. 
Kings  far  remote,  that  rule,  as  fame  repoits^ 
Behind  the  hidden  sources  Of  the  Nile, 
In  distant  worids,  on  t'other  side  the  Snn: 
Oft  have  their  black  ambassadon  appear^ 
Loaden  with  gifts,  and  fill'd  the  courts  of  T 


CATO. 

I  am  no  stnmger  to  thy  Other's  greataea. 

jpRA. 

I  would  not  boast  the  greatness  of  my  Ul^bmr 
But  point  out  new  ^Ihances  to  Cato. 
Had  we  not  better  leave  this  Uttca, 
To  arm  Numidia  in  our  cause,  and  court. 
Th*  assistance  of  my  fether*s  powerful  friends) 
Did  they  know  Cato,  our  remotest  kings 
Would  pour  embattled  multitudes  about  him; 
Their  swarthy  hosts  would  darken  all  our  plains^ 
Doubling  the  native  horroor  of  the  war. 
And  ifiakini^  death  more  grim. 

CATO. 

<^ndcaBtttbo«llii^ 
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Cat©  win  fly  befbre  Hw  sword  of  Cftsar? 
Iledun*4,  Hke  Hannibal,  to  Be<^  roltef 
From  court  to  court,  and  wander  up  and  dowo^ 
A  vagabond  iaAfric!> 
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JUBA. 

Cato,  perhaps 
INb  too  officious;  but  my  forward  cares 
Would  foin  preserve  a  life  of  so  much  va!oc. 
My  heart  is  wounded,  when  I  see  such  virtue 
Aaiicted  by  the  weight  of  such  nisfortunas. 

CATO. 

TTiy  nobleness  of  soul  obliges  me. 
But  know,  your.g  prince,  that  valour  soars  above 
What  the  world  calls  misfortune  and  adUctkm. 
These  are  not  ills;  el^  would  they  never  fall 
On  Heaven*s  first  favourites,  and  tha  best  of  men: 
The  godsy  in  bounty,  work  up  storms  about  us, 
That  give  mankind  occasion  to  exert 
Their  hidden  strengtl),  and  throw  out  into  practice 
Vinnes,  that  shuu  the  day,  and  lie  conceaPd 
la  the  smooth  seasons,  and  the  calms  of  life. 

JUBA. 

I'm  charm'd  whene'er  thou  talk'st!  I  pant  for 
virtue! 
And  all  my  soul  endeavours  at  perfection. 

CATO. 

Dost  thou  love  watchinys,  abstinence,  and  toil, 
Laborious  virtues  all?  learn  them  from  Cato: 
Success  and  fortune  most  thou  learn  from  Cesar. 

lOBA. 

Tlie  best  good-fortune  that  can  fall  on  Juba, 
The  whole  success  at  which  my  heart  aspirea, 
Depends  on  Cato. 

CATO. 

What  does  Juba  say? 
Thy  words  confound  me. 

JUftA. 

I  would  fiiin  retract  them. 
G  ive  them  me  bock  again.   They  aim»d  at  nothing. 

CATO. 

Tell  me  thy  wish,  young  prince;  make  not  my 
A  stranger  to  thy  thougbta.  [ear 

JUBA. 


Still  let  me  hide  them. 


Oh,  they're  extravaganti 


CATO. 

Wbai  can  Juba  ask 
That  Cato  will  lefuse! 

*       JUBA. 

I  fear  to  name  it 
Marcia— inherits  all  her  father's  virtues. 

CATO. 

W«hat  wouMst  thou  say  } 

JUBA. 

Onto,  thou  hast  a  daughter. 

CATO. 

Adjen^yonngprhice:  I  woold  not  banr  a  word 
Should  lessen  thee  in  my  esteem :  rr  im  mhui 
The  hand  of  fate  is  over  us,  and  Heaves 
^weUsfyiOfity^romaUoiirUMMfhtis     « 


It  is  not  now  a  time  to  talk  of  anght 

But  chabui,  or  conquest;  liberty,  of  death.  [ExU. 

Enter  SYPHAX. 

tYPHAX. 

How^  this,  my  prince !  what,  cover'd  with  con- 
Yon  look  as  if  yon  stem  philosopher  [fusion  > 
Had  just  ROW  chid  yon. 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  I*m  vndone! 
SYPHAX. 

1  know  it  welL 

JUBA. 

Cato  thinks  meanly  of  me.  * 

6YPHAX. 

And  so  will  all  mankind. 

JUBA. 

rveopen*dtob]m 
The  weakness  of  my  soul-^my  love  for  Marda. 

SYPHAX. 

Cato>s  a  proper  person  to  entrust 
A  love-tale  witii ! 

JUBA. 

Oh,  1  could  pierce  my  heart. 
My  foolish  heart!  was  ever  wretch  like  Juba?r 

tYPHAX. 

Alas !  my  prince,  how  are  you  changed  of  late! 
Pve  known  young  Juba  rise  before  the  Suo, 
To  beat  the  thicket  where  the  tiger  slept. 
Or  seek  the  lion  in  his  dreadful  haunts: 
How  did  the  colour  mount  into  your  cheeks,  [yon . 
When  first  you  rous'd  him  to  the  ebase!  I've  seen 
Ev'n  in  the  Libyan  dog-days  hunt  him  down, 
Then  charge  him  close,  provoke  him  to  the  mgw 
Of  foogs  and  claws,  and,  stooping  from  your  horse, 
Uivet  the  panting  savage  to  the  ground. 

JUBA. 

Pr*ythee,  no  more! 

SYPHAX. 

How  would  the  okl  king  smifo 
To  see  you  weigh  the  paws,  when  tipp'd  with  goM, 
And  throw  the  shaggy  spoils  about  your  shoulders ! 

JUBA. 

Sypbax,  this  old  man^s  talk  (though  honey 
flow>d 
In  e%'ery  word)  would  now  lose  all  its  sweetness. 
Cato '8  da^leaa^d,  and  Marcia  lost  for  ever! 

SYPHAX. 

Yonng  prince,  I  yet  could  give  you  good  advice. 
Marcia  might  still  be  yours. 

JUBA. 

What  say*st  thou,  Syphax  ? 
By  Heavens,  thou  turo'st  me  all  into  attention. 

SYPHAX. 

Marda  might  still  be  yours. 

JUBA. 

As  how,  dear  Syphax  ? 

SYPHAX. 

Jaha  pommands  Konidii^s  baitiy  troops. 
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Mounted  on  itteeds  iinus*d  to  the  reftnunt 
Of  curbs  or  bits,  and  Beeter  than  the  winds: 
Give  bat  the  word,  we*n  snatch  this  damsel  up, 
And  bear  her  ofil 


Can  such  dishonest  thoughts 
Ris^  up  in  man !  wouldst  thou  seduce  my  youth 
To  do  an  act  that  would  destroy  my  honour  ? 

SYPUAX. 

Gods,  I  could  tear  my  beard  to  bear  you  talk ! 
Honour's  a  fine  imaginary  notion. 
That  draws  in  raw  and  unexperienced  men 
To  real  mischiefs,  while  they  hunt  a  shadow. 

JUBA. 

Woold^t  thou  d^prade  thy  prince  into  a  raffian  ? 


The  boasted  ancestors  of  these  great  men. 
Whose  virtues  you  admire,  were  all  such  ruffians. 
This  dread  of  juitions,  this  almighty  Rome, 
That  comprdiends  in  her  wide  empire's  bounds 
AH  under  Heaven,  was  founded  on  a  rape. 
Your  Scipios,  Cesars,  Pompeys,  and  your  Catos 
(These  gods  on  Earth)  are  all  the  spurious  brood 
Of  violated  maids,  of  ravish*d  Sabines. 


JUBA. 

Sypbax,  I  fear  that  hoary  head  of  thine 
Abounds  too  much  in  our  Numidian  wiles. 

fYPHAZ. 

Indeed,  my  prince,  you  want  to  know  the  world. 
You  have  not  read  mankhid:  your  youth  admires 
The  throes  and  swellings  of  a  Roman  soul, 
Cato's  bold  flights,  th*  extravagance  of  virtue. 
JCBA. 

If  knowledge  of  the  world  makes  man  perfidiou'* 
Blay  Juba  ever  live  in  ignorance! 

BYPUAX. 

Go,  go,  you're  young. 

JUBA. 

Gods,  must  I  tamely  bear 
This  arrogance  unanswer'd!  thou'rt  a  traitor, 
A  £ilse  oki  traitor. 

tVPHAX. 

I  have  gone  too  far.  {^Aside, 

JUBA. 

Cato  shall  know  the  baseness  of  thy  souL 

SVPHAX. 

1  must  appease  this  storm,  or  perish  in  it. 

[Aside, 
Young  prince,  behold  these  looks,  that  are  grown 
Beneath  a  helmet  in  your  father's  battles,    [white 

JUBA. 

Those  locks  shall  na*er  protect  thy  insolence. 

tVPHAX. 

Must  one  rash  word,  the  infinnity  of  age. 
Throw  down  the  merit  of  my  better  years? 
This  the  reward  of  a  whole  life  of  service! 
Curse  on  the  boy !  how  steadily  he  hears  me  I 

{Aside. 

JUBA. 

.    Is  it  because  the  throne  of  my  forefathers 
Still  stands  unfiU'd,  and  that  Nqmidia'a  crown 


Hangs  donbtfol  yet  whose  bend*  it  sfcalT  endos^  ~ 
Thou  thus  presuffl'st  to  treat  thy  prince  witk  aeon) 


tYPHAX. 

Why  will  you  rife  my  heart  with  socb  ejipio* 
Does  not  old  Sjrphax  lollow  you  to  war  ?     [aioBs? 
What  are  his  arms  ?  why  does  be  load  with  darts 
His  trembling  hand,  and  chish  beneath  a  caa^na 
His  wrinkled  brows?  what* is  it  he  aspires  to? 
Is  it  not  this  ?  to  shed  the  slow  remains. 
His  last  poor  ebb  of  blood,  in  yourdelence? 

JUBA* 
Syphax,  no  more !  I  woukl  not  bear  jou  talk. 

tYPHAX. 

Not  hear  me  talk !  what,  when  my  ^tk  to  Jnba, 
My  royal  master's  son,  is  called  in  question  ? 
My  prince  may  strike  me  dead,  and  1*11  be  itiimji: 
But,  whilst  I  live,  I  must  not  hold  my  tongtae. 
And  languish  out  oki  age  in  kis  displeasure^ 
JUBA. 

Thou  know*st  the  way  too  well  into  my  haait^ 
I  do  believe  thee  lojral  to  thy  prince. 

tYPHAX. 

What  greater  instance  can  I  give?  Tve  oSei^d 
To  do  an  action  which  my  soul  abbots. 
And  gain  you  whom  you  love  at  auy  price. 

JUBA. 

Was  this  thy  motive  ?  1  have  been  too  hasty. 

tYPHAX. 

And  His  for  this  my  prince  has  call'd  me  traitor ! 

JUBA. 

Sure  thou  mistak*st.    I  did  not  call  tbec  so. 

SYPHAX. 

You  did  indeed,  my  prince ;  yon  call'd  me  tru* 
tor: 
Nay,  further,  threatened  you'd  complain  to  Cafo. 
Of  what,  my  prince,  wotdd  you  ctimplaia  to  Cato^ 
That  Syphax  loves  you,  and  would  sacrifice 
His  life,  nay  more,  his  honour,  in  your  serrioe  } 

JUBA. 


Syphax,  I  know  thou  lov*st  me,  bat  in 
Thy  zeal  for  Juba  carried  thee  too  for. 
Honour's  a  sacred  tie,  the  law  of  kings. 
The  noble  mind's  distinguishing  perfection. 
That  aids  and  strengthens  virtue  where  it  i 

her. 

And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  it  not: 
It  ought  not  to  be  sported  with. 

tYPHAX. 

By  If eavens 
Pm  ravish*d  when  you  talk  thus,though  you  chidk 
Alas,  I've  hitherto  been  us*d  to  think  [lac 

A  blind  officious  zeal  to  serve  my  king 
The  ruling  principle,  that  ought  to  bum  ^ 
And  quench  all  others  in  a  subject's  heart. 
Happy  the  people  who  preM^ne  their  hononr 
By  tlie  same  duties  that  oblige  their  prince! 

UBA. 

Sjrphax,  thou  now  b^nn*st  to  speak  tbysdC 
Numidia's  grown  a  scorn  among  the  lutioos 
For  bceacb  of  public  vows.    Our  Punic  foitk 
Is  mfomoos,  and  branded  to  a  proveH>. 
Syphax,  we'H  join  our  cares,  to  purge  away 
Our  country'rorimes,  and  ckrar  her  rep^tatletk  * 
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Beliere  me,  prince,  you  make  old  Syphax  weep 
To  hear  you  Ulk— but  »tis  with  tears  of  joy. 
If  e'er  your  father's  crown  adorn  your  browi, 
Numidia  will  be  blest  by  Cato's  lectures,. 
JUBA. 

Syphax,  thy  hand!  we'll  mutually  forget 
The  warmth  of  youth,  and  frowarduess  of  age : 
Thy  prince  esteems  thy  worth,  and  loves    thy 
If  e'er  the  sceptre  comes  into  my  hand,     [person. 
Sypbax  shall  stand  the  second  in  my  kingdom. 

8YPHAX. 

Why  will  yon  overwhelm  my  age  with  kindness? 
My  joy  grows  burtbonsome,  I  shan't  support  it. 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  farewell.    Til  hence,  and  try  to  find 
Some  blest  occasion  that  may  set  me  right 
In  Cato's  thoughts.     Td  rather  have  that  man 
Approve  my  deeds,  than  worlds  for  my  admirers. 

lExii. 
tYPHAX. 
Young  men  soon  give,  and  soon  forget  affronts; 
Old  age  is  slow  in  both — **  A  false  old  traitor!'' 

dear: 
Those  words,  rash  boy,  may  chance  to  cost  thee 
My  heart  had  still  some  foolish  fondness  for  thee: 
But  hence!  'tis  gone:  I  give  it  to  the  winds  :— 
C»sar,  Vm  wholly  thine — 

Enier  tEMPRONiui. 

tYPHAX. 

All  bail,  Semproniui ! 
Well,  Cato's  senate  is  resolv*d  to  wait 
The  fury  of  a  siege,  before  it  yields. 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Sypbax,  we  both  were  on  the  veige  of  fate : 
lAicius  declar*d  for  peace,  and  terms  were  oflfer'd 
To  Cato  by  a  messenger  from  Ctesar. 
Should  they  sabmtt  ere  our  designs  are  ripe. 
We  boflb  must  perish  in  the  common  wreck. 
Lost  in  a  general  undistinguish'd  ruin. 

lYPHAX. 

But  how  stands  Cato  ? 

lEMPRONIVt. 

Thou  hast  seen  mount  Atlas: 
While  storms  and  tempests  thunder  on  its  bro^vs, 
And  oceans  break  their  billows  at  its  feet. 
It  stands  unmoved,  and  glories  in  its  height. 
Such  is  that  haughty  man;  his  towering  soul, 
'Midst  all  the  shocks  and  injuries  of  fortune, 
Rises  superior,  and  looks  down  on  Cesar. 

8YPHAX. 

But  what's  this  messenger^ 

SBMPRON      S. 

IVe  practis'd  with  him. 
And  fonnd  a  means  to  let  the  victor  know 
That  Syphax  and  Sempronius  are  his  friends. 
But  let  me  now  examiue  in  my  turn: 
bJubaflx*d? 

tYPHAX. 

Yes,  but  it  is  to  Cato. 
Tve  try'd  the  fbrce  of  every  reason  on  him, 
Sooth'd  and  caress'd,  been  angry,  soothM  again^ 
Laid  safety,  life,  and  interest,  in  bis  sight; 
But  all  are  vain,  be  scorns  them  all  for  Cato. 


tEHPROmVt.^ 
Come,  'tis  no  matter,  we  shall  do  without  him 
He  'II  make  a  pretty  figure  in  a  triumph. 
And  serve  to  trip  before  the  victor's  chariot, 
S3rpbax,  I  now  may  hope  thou  hast  forsook 
Thy  Juba's  caqse,  and  wish«>st  Marcia  mine. 
tYPHAX. 

May  she  be  thine  as  fast  as  thou  wouldst  havo 
her! 

SEMPRONIUS. 
Syphax,  I  love  that  woman ;  tiiough  1  curee 
Her  and  myself,  yet  spite  of  me,  I  love  her. 
SYPHAX. 
Make  Cato  sure,  and  give  up  Utlca : 
Caesar  will  ne'er  refbse  thee  such  a  trifle. 
But  are  thy  troops  prepar'd  fbr  a  revolt? 
Does  the  sedition  catch  from  man  to  man. 
And  run  among  their  ranks? 

SBMPRONIVS. 

AU,  all  is  ready. 
The  factious  leaders  are  our  friends,  that  spread 
Murmurs  and  discontents  among  the  soldiers. 
They  count  their  toilsome  marches,  long  latiguet. 
Unusual  fastings;  and  will  bear  no  more 
This  medley  of  philosophy  and  war. 
Within  an  hour  they  'II  storm  the  senate-house^ 

SYPHAX. 

Mean-while  I'll  draw  up  my  Nomidian  tro^^ps 
Within  the  square  to  exercise  their  arms. 
And,  as  I  see  occasion,  favour  thee. 
I  Jau?h  to  think  how.  your  unshaken  Cato 
Will  look  aghast,  while  unforeseen  destructioa 
Pours  in  upon  him  thus  from  every  side. 
So,  where  our  wide  Numidian  wastes  extend. 
Sudden  th'  impetuous  hurricanes  descend. 
Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  play. 
Tear  up  the-sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away. 
The  helpless  traveller,  with  wild  surprise. 
Sees  the  dry  desert  all  around  him  rise^ 
And,  smotber'd  in  the  dusty  whirlwind,  diet. 


ACT  III.    SCENE  L 
MARCUS  and  portius. 

MARCUS. 

Thanks  to  my  stars,  I  have  not  rang'd  about 
The  wilds  of  life,  ere  I  could  find  a  &end; 
Nature  first  pointed  out  my  Fortius  to  me. 
And  early  Uught  me,  by  her  secret  force. 
To  love  thy  person,  ere  I  knew  thy  merit;' 
Till,  what  was  instinct,  grew  up  into  friendship.' 

PORTIUS. 

Marcus,  the  friendships  of  the  world  are  oft 
Confederacies  in  vice,  or  leagues  of  pleasure; 
Ours  has  severe:it  virtue  for  its  basis. 
And  such  a  friendship  ends  not  but  with  life. 

MARCUS. 

Fortius,  thou  know'st  my  soul  in  all  its  weak- 
ness; 
Then  pr'ythee  spare  me  on  its  tender  side. 
Indulge  me  but  in  love,  my  other  passions 
Shall  rise  and  fall  by  virtue's  nicest  rules. 
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PORTIUt. 
.  When  lore  >s  welUim'd,  tis  not  a  &alt  to  love. 
The  stroDST,  the  brave,  the  virtuous,  and  the  wiatf, 
Sink  in  the  soft  captivity  together. 
I  ivonld  not  urge  thee  to  dismiss  thy  paaiion, 
(1  know  Hwere  vain)  butto  suppress  its  force. 
Till  better  times  may  make  ijt  look  moire  graceful. 
MARCVS. 
Alas!  thon  talk'st  like  one  who  never  felt 
Tb*  impatient  throbs  and  longings  of  a  soul. 
That  pants  and  reaches  after  distant  good. 
A  lover  does  not  live  by  ^nilgar  time: 
Believe  me.  Fortius,  in  my  Lucia's  absence 
Life  hangs  upon  me,  and  becomes  a  burden; 
And  yet  when  1  behold  the  charming  maid» 
I  'm  ten-times  more  undone  j  irbile  hope,  and  fear. 
And  grief,  and  rage,  and  love,  rise  up  at  once, 
And  with  variety  of  pain  distract  me. 
FORTIUS. 

What  can  thy  Fortius  do  to  give  thee  help  } 

VARCDS. 

Fortius, thou  oft  enjoy'st  the  fair-on^s  presence. 
Then  undertake  my  cause,  and  plead  it  to  her 
With  all  the  strength  and  heat  of  eloquence 
Fraternal  love  and  friendship  can  inspire. 
Tell  her  thy  brother  lancuishes  to  death. 
And  fades  aivay.  and  withers  in  his  bloom; 
That  he  forgets  his  sleep,  and  loaths  his  food; 
That  youth,  and  health,  and  war,  are  joyless  to 

him: 
Describe  his  anxious  days  and  restless  nights. 
And  all  the  torments  that  thou  seest  me  auffor. 

FORTIUS. 

Marcus,  T  beg  thee,  give  me  not  an  office 
That  suits  with  me  so  ill.     Thou  know*st  my 
temper. 

MARCUS. 
Wilt  thou  behold  me  sinking  in  my  woes } 
And  wilt  thou  not  reach  out  a  friendly  arm, . 
To  raise  me  from  amidst  this  pkmge  of  sornxws  ? 
FORTIUS.. 
Marcus,  thou  canst  not  ask  what  Fd  refuse. 
But  here  believe  me  I*ve  a  thousand  reasons— 
MARCUS. 

I  know  thou'lt  say,  my  passion^s  Out  of  season. 
That  Cato's  great  example  and  misfortunes 
Should  both  conspire  to  drive  it  from  my  thoughts. 
But  what's  all  this  to  one  who  loves  like  me  ? 
Oh  Fortius,  Fortius,  from  my  soul  I  wish 
Thou  didst  but  know  thyself  what  'tis  to  love! 
Then  would'st  thou  pity  and  assist  thy  brother. 
FORTIUS. 

What  should  1  do  !  If  I  disclose  my  passion, 
Our  friendship's  at  an  end  :  if  I  conceal  it. 
The  world  will  call  me  false  to  a  friend  and  brother. 

MARCUS. 

But  see  where  Lucia,  at  her  wonted  hour. 
Amid  the  cool  of  yon  high  marble  arch, 
F^njoys  the  noon-day  breeze!  observe  her,Fortius! 
That  face,  that  shape,  those  eyes,  that  Heaven  of 

beauty ! 
Observe  her  well,  and  blame  me  if  thou  canst. 


ADDISON'S  POEUS. 

She  sees  ns,  and  advances—* 

.     MARCUS. 

Ill  withdraw. 
And  leave  you  for  a  while.     Remember.  FOftias, 
Thy  brother's  life  depends  opon  thy  tongoe. 

Enter  LUCIA. 

LUCIA. 

Did  not  1  see  your  brother  Marcos  liere  ? 
Why  did  he  fly  the  placet  and. shun  my  picsence? 

FORTIUS. 

Ob,  Luoia,  language  is  too  fiiint  to  show 
His  rage  o£  love ;  it  preys  iq»on  his  life; 
He  pines,  be  sickens,  he  despairs,  he  dies : 
His  passions  and  his  virtues  lie  oonfus'd^ 
And  mix'd  together  in  so  wild  a  tumult. 
That  the  whole  man  is  quite  disQgur*d  ia  bim. 
Heavens!  would  one  think  'twere  pos^ble  fer  love 
To  make  such  ravage  in  a  noble  sool  1 
Oh,  Lucia,  Fm  distressed  f  my  heart  bleeds  Ibrhiai; 
Bv*n  now,  while  thus  I  stond  blest  in  thy  pvesewx, 
A  secret  damp  of  grief  x^omes  o'er  my  thonghts. 
And  Pm  unhappy,  though  thoo  smirst  i 
LuaA. 


How  wilt  thou  guaiil  thy  honour,  ii»  the  shock 
Of  love  and  friendship  ?   think  betimes,  my  For- 
tius, 
Think  how  the  nuptial  tie,  that  might  ensmv 
Our  mutual  bliss,  would  raise  to  such  a  height 
Thy  brother's  grie£i,  as  might  perhaps  destroy  hiib 

FORTIUS. 

Alas,  poor  youth!    what  dost  thou  think,  Riy 
His  generous,  open,  undesitning  heart       [Lacia? 
Has  begged  his  rival  to  solicit  for  him. 
l^hen  do  not  strike  him  dead  wHh  a  denial. 
But  bold  him  up  in  life,  and  cheer  his  aoui 
With  the  faint  glimmering  of  a  doohlfiil  hope: 
Perhaps  I  when  we  have  pass*d  these  gloomy  honrs, 
And  weaiher*dout  the  storm  that  b»tattpe«  a»— 

LUCLA. 
No,  Fortius,  no!  I  see  thy  sistei^  tean» 
Thy  father's  anguish,  and  thy  brother's  death. 
In  the  pursuit  of  our  ill-fated  loves. 
And,  Fortius,  here  1  swear,  to  Heaven  I  sweak. 
To  Heaven,  and  all  the  powers  that  judge  mankind. 
Never  to  mix  my  plighted  hands  with  thine. 
While  such  a  cloud  of  mischiefs  hangs  about  ns: 
JBut  to  forget  our  loves,  and  drive  thee  oat 
From  all  my  thoughts,  as  far— as  I  am  able. 

FORTIUS. 

What  bast  thou  said !  Tm  thunder-stiuck !— Re- 
Those  hasty  words,  or  I  am  lost  for  ever.        [call 

LUCIA. 

Has  not  the  vow  already  passed  my  lips? 
The  gods  have  beard  it,  and  tu  sealM  in  ffeavm. 
May  all  the  vengeance,  that  was  ever  ponr^d 
On  peijur*d  heads,  o'erwbelm  me,  if  1  break  it! 
FORTIUS-  [4/^  '  poaff. 

Fix*d  in  astonishment,  I  gaze  upon  thee; 
LHte  one  just  blasted  by  a  stroke  from  Heaven, 
Who  pants  for  breath,  and  stifiens,  yet  alive. 
In  dreadful  looks :  a  monnment  of  wiutfa ! 
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Atknftlirvc  acted  my  severest  part:    , 
I  fcel  the  woaum  breaking  in  upon  me. 
And  melt  abont  my  heart!  my  tears  will  flow. 
But  ohy  ril  think  no  morel  the  band  of  fate 
Uaa  torn  thee  from  me,  and  I  must  forget  thee. 
roftTiut. 
Hard-hearted9  cruel  maid ! 
UJCIA. 

Oh,  stop  those  somidt, 
Thote  kiHiof  sonads!  why  dost  thoo  firown  uyoo 

me? 
My  blood  nas  cold,  my  heart  forgets  to  heava. 
And  life  itself  goes  out  at  thy  dLipleasiira. 
The  gods  forbid  us  to  indulge  oar  loves. 
But, oh!  1  cannot  bear  tby  bate,  and  Uvef 

PORTICS. 

Talk  not  of  love,  thou  never  knew'tt  its  force. 
Tve  been  deluded,  led  into  a  dream 
Of  fimcied  bliss.    O  Lucia,  cruel  maid! 
Thy  dreadful  voir,  loaden  with  death,  still  sounds 
la  my  stunn*d  ears.    What  shall  I  say  or  do  ? 
fittick,  let  us  part!  perdilion.'s  in  tby  presence. 
And  honour  dwells  about  tbee!— -Ah^  she  faints ! 
Wretch  that  I  am !  what  has  my  rashness  done! 
Lncia,  thou  injured  innocence!  thou  best 
And  loveliest  of  thy  sex !  awake,  my  Lucia, 
Or  Fortius  rushes  on  bis  sword  to  join  thee. 
^-^er  imprecations  reach  not  to  the  tomb. 
They  shut  not  out  society  in  death. — 
But,  ah !  she  moves !  life  wanders  up  and  down 
Thiough  all  her  foce,  and  lights  up  every  charm. 

Ll/CIA. 

O  Portias,  was  this  well  !«-to  frown  on  her 
That  lives  upon  thy  smiles !  to  call  m  doubt 
The  &ith  of  one  expiring  at  thy  feet. 
That  loves  thee  more  than  ever  women  lov'd  I 
^-What  do  I  say?  my  half-recover'd  sense 
Forgets  the  vow  in  which  my  soul  is  bound. 
Destruction  stands  betwixt  us!  we  aMBt  part. 


Name  not  the  word :  my  frighted  thoughts  run 
And  startle  intp  madness  at  the  sound.        [back, 

LUCIA. 

^  hat  woutd'st  thoo  have  me  do?  consider  well 
The  train  of  ills  our  love  would  draw  behind  it. 
Think,  Fortius,  think,  thou  seest  thy  dyin?  brother 
Stabb'd  at  his  heart,  and  all  besmeared,  with  blood. 
Storming  at  Heaven  and  theel  thy  awful  ih^ 
Sternly  demands  the  cause,  th'  accuraed  cause. 
That  robs  him  of  his  son!  poor  Marcia  tremble^ 
Then  tears  her  hair,  and  frantic  in  her  griefs. 
Calls  out  on  Lncia  1  what  could  Lucia  answer? 
Or  how  stand  up  in  such  a  scene  of  sorrow? 

FORrrus. 

To  my  confusion  and  eternal  grief, 
1  must  approve  the  sentence  that  destroys  me. 
The  mist  that  hung  about  my  mind  clears  up ; 
And  now,  athwart  the  terrours  that  thy  vow 
Has  planted  round  thee,  thou  appear*st  more  fair, 
More  amiable,  and  risest  in  thy  charms. 
Loveliest  of  women  !  Heaven  is  in  thy  !H)uI, 
Beauty  and  virtue  shine  for  ever  round  thee. 
Brightening  each  other!  thou  art  all  divmt! 


LuaA. 


Portiusi  no  more!  thy  words  shoot  through  my 

heart. 
Melt  my  resolves,  and  turn  me  all  to  love. 
Why  are  those  tears  of  fondness  in  thy  ejtn  ? 
Why  heaves  tby  heart?  why  swells  tby  squI  with 

sorrow? 
It  softens  me  too  much. — Farewell,  my  Fortius; 
Farewell,  though  death  is  in  the  word,  for  ever! 

PORTIVt. 

Stay,  Lucia,  stay !  what  dost  thou  say  ?  for  ev«r ! 

LUCIA. 

Have  I  not  sworn?  if,  Portins,  thy  incoesv 
Must  throw  thy  brother  on  his  fate,  fareweii. 
Oh,  how  shall  I  repeat  the  word  1  for  ever! 

FORTIUS. 

Ttius  o*er  the  dying  lamp  th*  unsteady  flame 
Hangs  quivering  on  a  point,  leaps  off  by  fits. 
And  falls  again,  as  loth  to  quit  its  bold. 
— ^ThoM  must  not  go,  my  soul  still  hovers  o'er  tha^ 
And  cant  get  loose. 

LUCIA. 

If  the  firm  Portias  shake 
To  hear  of  parting,  think  what  Lucia  sufiers  * 

FORTIUS. 

Tis  true;  unruffled  and  serene  Pve  met 
The  common  accidents  of  life:  but  here     . 
Such  an  unlook*d-for  storm  of  ills  fails  on  m^ 
It  beats  down  all  my  strength.    I  cannot  bear  it. 
We  must  not  part. 

LUCIA. 

What  dost  thou  8^?  notpait? 
Hast  thou  forgot  the  vow  that  I  have  made?  [us^ 
Are  there  not  Heavens,  and  gods,  and  thunder,  o*er 
— But  see,  thy  brother  Marcus  heuds  this  way! 
I  sicken  at  the  sight    Once  move,  fhrewall; 
Farewell,  and  know  thou  wrong'stme,if  thouthink*St 
Ever  )vas  love,  or  ever  grief,  like  mine.        [J5a#. 

Enter  MARCUS. 
MARCITS. 

Fortius,  what  hopes?  how  stands  she?   am  I 


TolifiB,ordeath? 


[doom'd 


FORTIUS. 

VHiat  would'st  thon  have  me  say  f 

MARCUS. 

Whatmeaus  this  pensU  e  posture :  thou  appear*st 
Like  one  Amazed  and  terrify'd. 
FORTIUS. 

I've  reason* 

MARCUS. 

Thy   down^cast  kmks,  and    tby  disoidet'd 
thoughts, 
Tell  me  my  fate.    I  ask  not  the  success 
My  cause  has  found.  • 

FORTIUS. 

l>m  griwv'd  I  undertook  it. 
Marcus. 
What?  does  the  barbarous  maid  insult  my  heart. 
My  aching  heart!  and  triumph  in  my  pains? 
That  I  could  cast  heir  from  my  thougtits  for  ev«r ! 
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ADDISOirS  POEMS. 


FORTIUS. 
Away!  you're  too  suspicious  in  your  griefs; 
Lncia,  though  sworn  never  to  think  of  love. 
Compassionates  your  pains,  and  pities  you. 

MARCi;!. 
Compassionates  my  pains,  and  pities  me! 
What  is  compassion  when  'tis  void  of  love! 
Fool  that  1  was  to  choose  so  cold  a  firieod 
To  urge  my  cause  !  Compassionates  my  pains ! 
Pr'ythee,  what  art,  what  rhetoric,  didst  thou  use 
To  gain  this  mighty  boon  ?  She  pities  me! 
To  one  that  asks  the  warm  returns  of  love. 
Compassion's  cruelty,  tis  scorn,  'tis  death— 

FORTIUS. 

Mareus,  no  more !  have  I  deserv'd  this  treat- 
nsent  r 

MARCUS. 

What  have  1  said !  O  Fortius,  O  forgive  me ! 
A  soul  exasperate  in  ills  foils  out 
With  every  thing,  its  friend,  itself— But  ha ! 
What  means  that  shout,  big  with  the  sounds  of 
What  new  alarms  ?  [war  ? 

FORTIUS. 

A  second,  louder  yet, 
Swdls  in  the  winds,  and  comes  more  full  upon  us. 

MARCUS. 

d^  for  some  glorious  cause  to  fall  in  battle! 
Lucia,  thou  hast  undone  me  \  thy  disdain 
Has  broke  my  heart:  tis  death  must  give  me  ease. 

FORTIUS.' 

fiaidc,  let  US  hence :  who  knows  if  Cato's  life 
Stand  sure?  O  Marcus,  I  am  warm'd,  my  heart 
Leaps  at  the  trumpet's  voice,  and  bums  for  glory. 

[Exeunt. 

MhUt  tBMFRomus,  mik  tke  leaders  <tf^  andaqr. 

SBMPR01IIUS. 

At  length  the  winds  are  rais'd,  tlie  storm  blows 
high* 
Be  it  your  care,  my  friends,  to  keep  it  up 
In  its  ftill  fory,  and  direct  it  right. 
Till  it  has  spent  itself  dh  Cato's  head. 
Meanwhile  Pll  herd  among  his  friends,  and 
One  of  the  number,  that,  whate'er  arrive. 
My  friends  and  fellow-soldiers  may  be  safe. 

FIRST  LEADER. 

We  all  ate  safe,  Sempronius  is  our  friend. 
demproniuB  is  as  brave  a  man  as  Cato. 
But  hark!  he  enters.    Bear  up  boldly  to  him ; 
Be  sure  you  beat  him  down,  and  bind  him  fast: 
This  day  wlH  end  our  toils,  and  give  us  rest; 
Fear  nothing,  for  Sempronius  is  our  friend. 

Mnier  CATO,  sempronius,  lucius,  fortius,  and 

MARCUS. 

cato. 

Where  are  these  bold  intrepid  sons  of  war. 
That  greatly  turn  their  backs  upon  the  foe.     ■ 
And  to  their  general  send  a  brave  defiance  ? 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Citfse  on  their  dastard  souls,  thpy  stand  asto- 
ni*h'd!  [Mde, 


cato. 


Perfidious  men !  and  will  you  thus  didKRKMf 
Your  past  exploits,  and  sully  all  your  wars  ? 
Do  you  confess 't  was  not  a  zeal  for  R^hdc^ 
Nor  love  of  liberty,  nor  thirst  of  honour. 
Drew  you  thus  far;  but  hopes  to  share  the  sptA 
Of  conquer'd  towns,  and  plunder'd  provinces? 
FirM  with  such  motives  you  do  well  to  join 
With  Cato's  foes,  and  follow  Caesar's  banners. 
Why  did  I  'scape  th»  envenom'd  aspic's  raget 
And  all  the  fiery  monsters  of  the  desert. 
To  see  this  day }  why  coukl  not  Cato  foil 
Without  your  guilt  ?  Behold,  ungrateful  mas. 
Behold  mybosom  naked  to  your  swords; 
And  let  the  man  that's  injur'd  strike  the  blow. 
Which  of  you  all  suspects  that  he  is  wrongM, 
Or  thinks  he  sutlers  greater  ills  than  CaU>?« 
Am  I  distinguish*d  from  you  but  by  toils, 
Superior  toils,  and  heavier  weight  of  careaf 
Painful  pre-eminence! 

SEMPRONIUS. 
By  Heavens,  they  droop! 
Confusion  to  the  viUahxs  I  all  is  lost.  lAsHt^ 

CATO. 

Have  you  forgotten  Libya's  burning  waste. 
Its  barren  rocks,  pareh'd  earth,  and  hills  of  sand. 
Its  tainted  air,  and  all  its  broods  of  poi$oo? 
Who^ras  the  first  t*  explore  th*  untrodden  path. 
When  life  was  hazarded  in  every  step? 
Or,  feinting  in  the  long  laborious  march. 
When  on  the  banks  of  an  unlook*d-for  stream 
You  sunk  the  river  with  repeated  draughts. 
Who  was  the  last  in  all  your  host  that  thirsted? 

SEMPRONIUS. 
If  some  penurious  source  by  chance  appeared 
Scanty  of  waters,  when  you  scoop*d  it  dry. 
And  Offer'd  the  full  helmet  up  to  Cato, 
Did  not  he  dash  th>  untasted  moiatore  from  hin? 
Did  not  he  lead  you  through  the  mid-day  sua. 
And  clouds  of  dust?  did  not  his  temples  glow 
In  the  same  sultry  winds,  and  scorching  heats? 


Hence,  worthless  men!    hence!  and  complaia 
toCsesar 
You  could  not  undergo  the  toils  of  war. 
Nor  bear  the  hardships  that  your  leader  bore. 

LUCIUS. 

See,  Cato,  see  th'  unhappy  men !  they  weepl 
Ptar  and  remorse,  and  sorrow  for  tbteir  criiiie. 
Appear  in  every  look,  and  plead  for  ttercy. 

CATO. 

Learn  to  be  honest  men  ;  jrive  up  your  leaders, 
And  pardou  shall  descend  on  all  the  rest. 

\         SEMPRONIUS. 

Cato,  commit  these  wretches  to  my  care. 
First  let  them  each  be  broken  on  the  rack. 
Then,  with  what  life  remains,  impal'd,  and  left 
To- writhe  at  leisure  round  the  bloody  stake. 
There  let  them  hang,  and  taint  the  southern  wtad. 
The  partners  of  their  crime  will  learn  obedience, 
When  they  look  op  and  see  their  fellow-traitois 
Stuck  ou  a  fork,  and  black^aiog  in  the  sun. 
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LUCIUS. 


^SBpronins,  wliy  wilt  thou  urge  the  fatt 
Of  wretched  men  ?    ^ 

SBMPRONIUS. 

How !  wou1d*st  thou  clear  rebellion ! 
Lucius  (good  man)  pities  the  poor  offenders 
That  would  imbrue  their  hands  in  Gate's  blood. 
CATO* 

Forbear,  Sempronius!— See  they  suffer  death, 
But  in  their  deaths  remember  they  are  men. 
Strain  not  the  laws  to  make  their  tortures  grievous. 
Lucius,  the  base  degenerate  age  requires 
Severi^  and  justice  in  its  rigour; 
Tins  awes  an  impious,  bold,  offioiding  world. 
Commands  obedience,  and  gives  force  to  laws. 
When  by  just  vengeance  guilty  mortals  perish, 
The  gods  behold  their  punishment  with  pleasure. 
And  lay  th*  up-lifted  thunder-bolt  aside. 
SBMPRONIUt. 

Cato,  I  execute  thy  will  with  pleasure. 

CATO. 

Mean-while  we'll  sacrifice  to  Liberty. 
Remember,  O  my  friends,  the  laws,  the  rights^ 
The  generous  plan  of  power  delivered  down, 
From  age  to  age,  by  your  renown'd  forefathers, 
(So  dearly  bought,  the  price  of  so  much  blood.) 
O  let  it  never  perish  in  your  hands! 
But  piously  transmit  it  to  your  children. 
Do  thou,  great  Liberty,  inspire  our  souls; 
And  make  our  lives  in  thy  possession  happy. 
Or  our  deaths  glorious  in  thy  just  defence. 

[Exetaa  Cato,  &c. 

•BMPRomut  and  the  iMAliWLS  qf  thi  muUnjf, 

FIRST  LEADER. 

Sempronius,  yon  have  acted  like  yourself: 
One  would    have  thought  you  had  been  half  in 
earnest. 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Villain,  stand  off!    base,  groveling,  worthless 
wretches, 
MongreU  in  faction,  poor  faint>hearted  traitors  ! 

SECOND  LEADER. 

Nay,  now  you  carry  it  too  far,  Sempronius : 
Throwoff  the  mask,  there  ar^  none  here  but  friends 

SEMPRONIUI. 

Know,  villains,  when  such  paltry  slaves  presume 
To  mix  in  treason,  if  the  plot  succeeds, 
TbeyVe  thrown  neglected  by :  but  if  it  fisils. 
They're  sure  to  die  like  dogs,  as  you  shall  do. 
Hf^io,  take  these  factious  moniters,  drag  them  forth 
To  sudden  death. 

Enter  GUARDt. 

FIRST  I.EADBR. 

Nay,  since  it  comes  to  this— 

SEMPRONIUS, 

Dispatch  them  quick ;  but  first  pluck  out  their 
ton|?iies, 
L/BSt  with  their  dyin?  breath  they  sow  sedition. 

lEx9unt  Quanb  mtk  tJk  headers. 


Enter  stphaX. 

SYPHAX. 


Our  first  design,  my  friend,  has  proved  abortive; 
Still  there  remains  an  after-game  to  play : 
My  troops  are  mounted ;  their  Numidian  steeds 
Snuff  up  the  wind,  and  long  to  scour  the  desert: 
Let  but  Sempronius  head  us  in  our  flight. 
We'll  force  the  gate  where  Marcus  keeps  his  guaid. 
And  hew  down  all  that  would  oppose  our  passage. 
A  day  wiU  bring  us  into  Cesar's  camp. 

tBMPRONIUi. 

Confusion!  I  have  fitiPd  of  half  my  purpose. 
Marcia,  the  chaiming  Maroia,  's  left  behind ! 

tyPRAX. 

How  J  will  Sempronius  turn  a  woman's  slave ! 

SEMPRONIUS. 
Think  not  thy  friend  can  ever  fisel  the  soft 
Unmanly  warmth,  and  tenderness  of  love. 
Syphaz,  I  long  to  clasp  that  haughty  maid,  ' 
And  bend  her  stubborn  virtue  to  my  passion  • 
When  1  have  gone  thus  fer,  I'd  cast  her  off.  * 

8TPHAX. 

Well  said !  that's  spolpen  Hke  thyself,  Sempro* 
nius.  * 
What  hinders  then,  but  that  thon  find  her  out. 
And  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force  ? 

SEMPRONIUS. 

But  how  to  gain  admission  ?  for  access 
U  given  to  none  but  Juba,  and  her  biotben. 

•  SYPHAX. 

Thon  Shalt  have  Juba*s  dress,  and  Juba*s  gsardst 
The  doors  will  open,  when  Numidia's  prince 
Seems'to  appear  before  the  slaves  that  watch  them. 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Heavens,  what  a  thought  is  there !  Marcia'S  mf 

own! 
How  will  my  bosom  swdl  with  anxious  joy. 
When  1  behold  her  struggling  in  my  arm^ 
With  glowing  beauty  and  disorder*d  charms* 
While  fear  and  anger,  with  alternate  grace. 
Pant  in  her  breast,  and  vary  in  her  face! 
80  Pluto,  seiz'd  of  Proserpine,  convey'd 
To  Heirs  tremendous  gloom  th»  affrighted  maid* 
There  grimly  smii'd,  pleas'd  with  the  beauteouf 

prize, 
Nor  envy'd  Jov^  his  sun-shine  and  his  skies. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  L 

LUCIA  and  MARCIA. 
LUCIA. 

Now  tell  me,  Marcia,  tell  me  from  thy  sonlx 
If  thou  believ'st  it  possible  for  woman 
To  suffer  greater  ills  than  Lucia  suffers  } 

MARCIA. 

0  Lucia,  Lucia,  might  my  big-swoln  heart 
Vent  all  its  griefs,  and  give  a  loose  to  sorrow, 
Marcia  couW  answer  thee  in  sighs,  keep  pace 
With  all  thy  woes,  and  count  out  tear  for  tear. 

LUCLA. 

1  know  tbou*rt  dooip'd  aUke  to  be  belov'd 
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By  Juba,  and  thy  feiber'«  fnend  Secnpronitis ; 
But  which  of  these  has  power  to  charm  like  Fortius! 


Still  must  I  beg  thee,  not  to  name  Sempronius. 
Lucia,  r  like  not  that  loud  boisterous  man :  ^ 
Juba  to  all  the  bravery  of  a  hero 
ikdds  softest  lo%'e,  and  more  than  female  sweetness; 
Jfnba  might  make  the  proudest  of  our  sex. 
Any  of  woman-kind,  but  Maopcia,  happy. 

LUCIA. 

And  why  not  Afarcia?  Come,  yon  strive  in  vain 
To  bide  your  thoughts  fkom  one,  who  kmjws'loo 
The  inward  glowings  of  a  heart  in  love»        [well 

■ASCI  A. 

While  Cato  lives,  his  daughter  hAs  no  r^glit 
To  love  or  hate,  but  as  his  choice  directs. 

LUCIA. 

But  shonUt  this  father  give  you  to  8empronia»— 

MARCIA. 

I  daxt  not  think  he  will :  but  if  he  should— 
Why  wilt  thou  add  to  all  the  grieft  I  suffer 
bni^nary  ills, and  fancy'd  tortures? 
1  hear  the  sound  of  feet!  they  march  this  way  t 
Let  us  retire,  and  try  if  we  can  drown 
Each  softer  thought  in  sense  of  present  danger. 
When  love  once  pleads  admission  to  our  hearts, 
(In  spite  of  all  the  virtue  we  can  boast) 
The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost.  {Examl, 

MaUr  UMPROxrat,  dnttedUktw^A^  tM^Num* 

BBMPROHIVS. 

The  deer  is  lodg'd.    I've  track'd  her  to  her  co* 

vert. 
Be  sure  y6u  mind  the  word;  and  when  1  give  it. 
Bush  in  at  once,  and  seize  upon  your  prey. 
Let  not  her  cries  or  tears-  have  force  to  move  yoo. 
—How  will  the  young  Numidian  rave,  to  see 
Bis  mistress  lost?  If  aught  could  glad  my  soul 
Beyond  th'  enjoyment  of  so  bright  a  prize, 
Twould  be  to  torture  that  young  gay  barbarian. 
-^Bot  hark,  what  noise!  death  to  my  hopes!  'tis  he, 
Tis  Juba's  self!  there  is  but  one  way  left- 
He  must  be  murder'd,  aud  a  passage  cut 
Through  those  his  guard&r- Ha !  dasUrds,  do  you 

tremble  f 
Or  act  like  men,  or  by  yon  azure  Heaven— 

Enlhr  JVIIA. 

JUBA» 

What  do  1  see  ?  who's  this  that  dares  usurp 
Tbe  guards  and  habits  of  Numidia*s prince? 

SEMPRONIUS. 

One  that  was  bom  to  scourge  thy  asvoganoe. 
Presumptuous  youth! 

JUBA. 
What  can  this  mean?  Sempronius  ! 

SEMPRONIUS. 

My  sword  shall  answer  thee.  Have  at  thy  heart. 

JUBA. 

Nay,  then  beware  tliy  own,  proud,  barbarous 
[Semp./a£f.    Hii  gmnU  surrender. 


aEacFR^snuf. 


Curse  on  my  stars!  am  I  then  doom'd  to  fiill 
By  a  boy's  hand?  disfigured  in  a  vile 
Numidian  dress,  and  for  a  worthless  woman  ? 
Gods,  I'm  distracted !  this  niy  dose  of  life ! 
O  for  a  peal  of  thunder,  that  would  make 
Earth,  sea,  and  air,  and' Heaven,  and  Cato,  trem- 
ble! {Dia. 

JUBA. 

With  what  a  spring  his  furious  soiif  brohe  loose. 
And  left  the  limbs  stilt  quivering  on  the  gnwiidf 
Hence  let  us  carry  off  those  sla^^es  to  Cato^ 
That  we  may  there  at  length  unravel  all 
This  dark  design,  this  mystery  of  late. 

[Exit  JUBA,  m'M  jsruoncrr,  &c. 

EtUtr  AVCIA  wtd  KARCI A. 


Sure  *twa8  the  dash  of  swords;  my  tiodbled 
heart 
Is  so  cast  down,  and  sunk  amidst  its  sorrows. 
It  throbs  with  fear,  and  akes  at  every  sound. 

0  Marcia,  should  thy  brothers  for  my  sakeS— 

1  die  away  with  borronr  at  the  thought. 

MARCIA. 

See,  Lucia,  see !  here*s  blood !  here's  biood  aad 
murder ! 
Ha!  a  Numidian !  Heavens  preserve  the  prince! 
The  face  lies  muffled  up  withi^  the  garment. 
But  ah  !  death  to  my  sight!  a  diadem. 
And  purple  robes !  O  gods  I  His  he,  *tis  he ! 
Juba,  the  loveliest  youth  that  ever  warm*d 
A  vii^in^s  heart,  Juba  lies  dead  before  us ! 

&ixaA. 

Now,  Marcia,  now  call  up  to  thy  assistance 
Thy  wonted  strength,  and  constancy  of  mind; 
Thou  canst  not  pnt  it  to  a  greater  trial. 

MARCIA. 

Lucia,  look  there,  and  wonder  at  my  patience^ 
Have  I  not  cause  to  rave,  and  beat  my  loeast. 
To  Head  my  heart  with  grief,  and  ran  distatcted! 

LUCIA. 

What  can  I  thrak  or  say,  to  give  thee  comfort  ? 

MARCIA. 

Talk  not  of  comfort,  'tis  for  lighter  ilU: 
Behold  a  sight,  that  strikes  all  comfort  desd. 

Enter  JUBA  RtUnmg, 
I  will  indulge  my  sorrows,  and  give  way 
To  all  the  pangs  and  fury  of  despair: 
That  gum,  that  best  of  men,  deservM  it  from  Sfte. 

JUBA. 

What  do  I  hear  >  and  was  the  fake  Sempronius 
Tluit  best  of  men !  O,  had  1  UXVn  like  him. 
And  could  have  thus  beeii  moum'd,  1  luul  beeo 
happy ! 

LtCIA. 

Here  will  I  stand,  companion  in  thy  woes* 
And  help  thee  with  my  tears ;  when  I  behold 
A  loss  like  thine,  I  half  forget  my  own. 
BIARCIA. 

Tis  not  in  fate  to  ease  my  tortured  breast. 
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This  empty  iroiM-,  to  me  ft  joybn  deseit» 
Has  nothing  left  to  make  poor  Marcia  happ7> 

JUtfA. 

I^  on  the  taek  f  was  he  so  near  her  heart? 

MARCIA. 

Ob,  he  was  all  made  up  of  love  and  charms, 
Whatever  roaid'eoald  wish,  or  man  admire: 
Delight  of  every  eye!  when  he  appear*d, 
A  secret  pleasure  gladdeu*d  all  that  saw  him : 
But  when  he  talk*d,  the  proudest  Roman  blushed 
To  bear  his  virtues,  and  old  age  grew  wise. 

JUIIA.  ' 

I  shall  run  mad— -— 

MARCIA. 

O  Juba !  Juba  !  Juba! 

JUBA. 

Whit  means  that  voice  ?  did  the  not  call  on 
Jnba? 

MARCIA. 

Why  do  I  think  on  what  he  was ?  He 's  dead! 
He 's  deed,  and  never  knew  how  much  t  lov'd  bim« 
Lucia,  who  knows  but  his  poor  bleeding  heart 
Amidst  its  agonies  rcmember'd  Marcia, 
And  the  last  words  he  utterM  caird  me  crnd  I    . 
Alas*,  he  knew  not,  hapless  youth!  he  knew  not 
Marcia*s  whole  soul  was  full  of  love  and  Juba! 

JUBA. 

Where  am  I !  do  I  live!  or  am  indeed 
What  Marcia  tbinks!  All  is  FJj'sium  round  me. 

MARCIA. 

Ye  dear  remains  of  Ihe  most  lov*d  of  men ! 
Hot  modesty  nor  vlrtne  here  forbid 
A  last  embrace,  while  thus 

JUBA. 

See,  Marcia,  see. 
The  happy  Jnba  lives !  he  lives  to  catch 
That  dear  embrace,  and  to  return  it  too 
With  mutual  warmth  and  eagerness  of  love. 

MARCIA. 

With  pleasure  and  amaze,  I  stand  transported ! 
Sure  *tis  a  dream !  dead  and  alive  at  once ! 
If  tbou  art  Juba,  who  lies  there  ? 

JUBA. 

A  wretch, 
Disguised  like  Juba  on  a  curs*d  design. 
The  tate  is  long,  nor  have  I  heard  it  out. 
Thy  fother  knows  it  all.    I  could  not  bear 
To  leave  thee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  death, 
Bnt  ftew,  In  all  the  haste  of  love,  to  Und  thee. 
I  found  thee  weeping,  and  confess  this  once. 
Am  wrapt  with  joy  to  see  my  Marcia^s  tears. 

MARaA. 

Tve  Ixi^n  suipri^'d  in  an  unguarded  hour. 
But  roust  not  aow  go  back:  the  love,  that  lay 
l{alf-suM>tl)er*d  in  my  breast,  has  broke  through  all 
its  weak  restraints,  and  burns  in  its  full  lustre; 
1  cannot,  if  1  would,  conceal  it  from  thee. 

JUBA. 

I'm  lost  in  ecstasy !  and  dost  thou  love. 
Thou  charming  maid?  n 
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MARCIA. 

And  dost  thou  live  to  ask  it  ? 

JUBA. 

This,  this  is  life  indeed !  life  worth  preserving! 
Such  life  as  Juba  never  felt ^ill  now! 
MARCIA. 
Believe  me,  prince,  before  I  thought  thee  dead, 
I  did  not  know  myself  how  much  1  lov*d  thee. 
JUBA. 

.    O  fortunate  mistake ! 

MARCIA. 

O  happy  Marcia ! 

JUBA. 

My  joy !  my  best  belov'd !  my  only  wish  ! 
How  shall  I  speak  the  transport  of  my  soul! 

MARCIA. 

Lucia,  thy  arm !  oh  let  me  rest  upon  it ! 
The  vital  blood,  that  had  forsook  my  heart, 
Retoms  again  in  such  tumultuous  tides, 
It  quite  overcomes  me.    Lead  to  my  apartment. 
O  prince !  1  blush  to  think  what  I  have  said. 
But  fate  has  wrested  the  confession  from  me: 
Go  on,  and  prosper  in  the  paths  of  honour. 
Thy  virtue  will  excuse  my  passion  for  thee. 
And  make  the  gods  propitious  to  our  love. 

\  [£jp.  MARC,  and  LVC ' 

,  JUBA. 

I  am  so  blessM,  I  fear  His  all  a  dream. 
Fortune,  thou  nowjiast  made  amends  for  aH 
Thy  past  un kindness.     1  absolve  my  stars. 
What  though  Numidia  add  her  conquer'd  towns 
.^nd  provinces  to  swell  the  victor's  triomph  ? 
Juba  will  never  at  his  fista  rapine : 
Let  Cwsar  have  the  world,  if  Marcia  *s  mine. 

[Exit. 

A  March  at  a  (Bstante. 

Enter  CATO   and  LUCiUt. 
LUCIUS. 

I  stand  astonishM!  what,  the  bold  Sempronius, 
That  still  broke  foremost  through  the  crowd  of 

patriots, 
As  with  a  hurricane  of  zeal  transported* 
And  virtuous  cv*n  to  madness 

CATO. 

Trust  me,  Lucius, 
Our  civil  diiicords  have  produced  such  crimesj 
Such  monstrous  crimes,  I  am  surpris'd  at  nothing. 

O  Lucius,  I  am  sick  of  this  bad  work! ! 

The  day-light  and  the  San  grow  painful  to  me. 

Enter  FORTIUS. 

But  see  where  Ptfttius  comes!  what  means  this 
Why  are  thy  looks  thus  chang  d  ?  [baste} 

FORTIUS. 

My  heart  U  griev*d 
I  bring  such  news  as  will  afflict  my  father. 

CATO. 

Hat  Cesar  sbed  more  Roman  blood } 
FORTIUS. 

Not  so. 
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The  traitor  Syphsx,  ms  within  the  f quare 

He  excrci«*d  his  troops,  the  sipal  given, 

Flew  off  at  once  with  bia  Numidian  horse 

To  the  south  gate,^here  Marcus  holds  the  watch. 

1  saw,  and  rallM  to  stop  him,  but  in  vain; 

He  tOHs*d  his  arm  aloft,  and  pxoudlf  told  me, 

He  would  not  stay  and  perish  like  Sempronius. 

CATO. 

Perfidious  men !  but  haste,  my  son,  and  see 
Thy  brother  Marcus  acts  a  Roman's  part. 

[Exit  FORTIUS. 
—Lucius,  the  torrent  bears  too  hard  upon  me : 
Justice  gives  way  to  force:  the  conquer*d  world 
Is  CflBsar's  ;  Cato  has  no  business  in  it. 

LVClUf. 

While  pride,  oppression,  and  injattice  reign* 
The  worid  will  still  demand  her  Cato  *s  presence. 
'  In  pity  to  mankind,  submit  to  Cs^sar, 
iiud  reconcile  thy  mighty  soul  to  life. 

Wonid  Lucins  have  me  live  to  swell  the  number 
Of  Caesar's  slaves,  or  by  a  base  submission 
Give  up  the  cause  of  Rome  and  own  a  tyrant? 

LUCIUS. 

The  victor  never  will  impose  on  C^to 
Ungenerous  terms.  His  enemies  confess 
The  virtues  of  humanity  are  CsBsar's. 

CATO. 

Curse  on  bis  virtues  \  they  '^  undone  his  coun- 
Such  popular  humanity  is  treason—  [try. 

But  see  young  Juba !  the  good  youth  appears 
Full  of  the  guilt  of  his  perfidious  subjects, 

LUCIUS. 

Alas,  poor  prince !  his  fate  deserves  compassion. 
EnUr JUIU« 

JUBA. 

I  blush,  and  am  confounded  to  appear 
Before  thy  presence,  Cato. 

CATO. 

What's  thy  crime  ? 

JUBA. 

Vm  a  Numidian. 

CATO. 

And  a  brave  one  too, 
Thou  hast  a  Roman  soul. 

JUBA. 

Hast  thou  not  heard 
Of  my  false  countrymen  ? 

CATO. 

Alas!  young  prince, 
TalMhood  and  fraud  shoot  up  in  every  soil. 
The  product  of  all  climes^p-Rome  has  its  Caesars. 

JUBA. 

'Tts  generous  thus  to  comfort  the  distress'd. 

CATO. 

'Tis  just  to  give  applause  where  •tis  deserv'd  ; 
Thy  %irtuc,  prince,  has  stood  the  test  of  fortunoy 
Vike  purest  ^ld«  tbat,.tortur*d  in  the  furnace. 


ADDISON'S  POEMS. 

Comes  out  more  bright,  and  brings  fatk  all  ifci 

weight. 

JUBA. 
What  shall  I  answer  thee?  My  imvisVd  teait 
O'erflows  with  secret  joy:  I'd  rather  gain 
Xby  praise,  O  Cato,  than  Numidia's  empire. 

Enter  FORTIUS  hattHg. 


FORTIUS. 

Misfortune  on  misfortune!  grief  on  grief  f 
My  brother  Marcus—- 

CATO. 

Ha!  what  has  he  done? 
Has  he  forsook  his  post  ?  has  be  given  way  } 
Did  he  look  tamely  on,  and  let  tbem  pass  > 

FORTIUS. 

Scarce  had  I  left  my  father,  but  1  met  hjm 
Borne  on  the  shields  of  his  snrviviag  soldiert. 
Breathless  and  pale,  and  cover'd  o*er  with  wonnd^ 
Long,  at  the  head  of  his  few  ^thfol  friends^ 
He  stood  the  shock  of  a  whole  host  of  foes, 
Till,  obstinately  brave,  and  bent  on  death, 
Opprest  with  multitudes,  be  greatly  felL 

CATO. 

I'm  saUsfy'd. 

FORTIUS.* 

Nor  did  be  fisll  before 
His  sword  bad  pierc'd  through  the  fisbe  heaitof 

Syphax : 
Yonder  he  lies.    I  saw  tlieiioary  traitor 
Grin  in  the  pangs  of  death,  and  bite  the  ground. 

CATO.     ^ 

Thanks  to  the  godsl    my  boy  has  dona  hii 
duty. — 
Fortius,  when  I  am  dead,  be  sore  thou  place 
His  urn  near  mine. 

FORTIUS. 

Long  may  they  keepamaderl 

^LUCIUS. 

O  Cato,  arm  thy  soul  with  all  its  pa6eoce; 
See  where  the  corse  of  thy  dead  son  approaches! 
The  citizens  and  senators,  alarm'd. 
Have  gather'd  round  it,  and  attend  it  weeping. 

CATO  meetmgike  eorpte, 

CATO. 

Welcome,  my  son !  here  lay  him  down,  ny 
friends. 
Full  in  my  sight,  that  I  may.  view  at  leisure 
The  bloody  corse,  and  count  those  glorioos  woonds. 
How  beautiful  is  death,  when  eam'd  by  virtue! 
Who  would  not  be  that  youth  ?  what  pity  is  it 
That  we  can  die  but  once  to  serve  our  country ! 
Why  sits  this  sadness  on  your  brows,  my  firieodi? 
I  should  have  hlush'cf  if  Cato's  house  bad  stood 
Secure,  and  fiomish'd  iu  a  civil  war.-i* 
Fortius,  behold  thy  brother,  and  remember 
Thy  life  is  not  tby  own,  when  Roine  demands  it 


JUBA. 

Was  ever  man  like  this ! 

fATO. 


[A*. 


AlaS|  ny  GrieoAs! 
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Why  mcmni  you  tbQf  ?  Let  not  a  prirate  loss 
Afflict  your  hearts.  'Tie  Rome  requires  oar  tears. 
The  mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  empire^ 
The  nurse  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  gods. 
That  humbled  the  proud  tyrants  of  the  Earth, 
And  set  the  nations  free,  Rome  is  no  more. 
O  liberty !  O  virtue'  O  my  country ! 

JUBA. 

Behold  that  upright  Baan!  Rome  fills  his  eyes 
With  tears*  that  flow*d  not  o'er  his  own  dead  son. 

[Adde. 

CATO. 

Whate'er  j^e  Roman  virtue  has  subda*d. 
The  Sun's  who(e  course,  the  day  and  year,  are 
For  him  the  self-deroted  Decii  dy*d,        [C«sar*s. 
The  Fabii  fell,  and  the  great Scipios  conquered: 
Ev'n  Pompey  fought  for  Cesar.    Ob,  my  friends ! 
How  it  the  toil  of  hie,  the  work  of  ages, 
The  Roman  empire  falKn !  O  curst  ambition ! 
Fairn  into  Cesar's  hands !  Obr  great  forefathers 
Had  left  him  nought  to  conquer  but  his  country. 

JUBA. 

While  Cato  Utos,  Caesar  will  blush  to  see 
Mankind  enslaved,  and  be  asham'd  of  empire. 

CATO. 

Csesar  asham'd !  hasnotheseenPharsalia? 

LUCIUS. 

Cato,  tis  time  thou  save'  thyself  and  us. 

CATO. 

Lose  not  a  thought  on  me.    I  'm  out  of  danger. 
Heaven  will  not  leave  me  in  the  victor's  band. 
Cesar  shall  never  say,  I  're  conquer'd  Cato. 
But  oh  !  my  fHends,  your  safety  fills  my  heart 
With  anxious  thoughts:  a  thousand  secret  terrours 
Kise  in  my  soul :  how  shall  I  save  my  friends  ? 
'Tis  now,  O  Cesar,  1  b^iu  to  fear  thee. 


Cesar  has  mercy,  if  we  ask  it  of  him. 

CATO. 
Then  asic  it,  I  coi^jure  you !  let  him  know. 
Whatever  was  done  against  him,  Cato  did  it. 
Add,  if  you  please,  that  I  request  it  of  him. 
That  1  myself,  with  tears,  request  it  of  him. 
The  virtue  of  my  friends  may  pass  onpunish'd. 
Joba,  my  heart  is  troubled  for  thy  sake. 
Should  I  advise  thee  to  regain  Numidia, 
Or  seek  the  conqueror  ? 

JUBA. 

If  I  fonake  thee 
Whilst  I  have  life,  may  Heaven  abandon  Joba  * 

CATO. 

Thy  vktutts,  prince,  if  I  foresee  aright. 
Will  one  day  make  thee  great;  at  Rome  hereafter. 
Twill  be  no  crime  to  have  been  Cato's  frieud. 

Fortius,  draw  near !  my  son,  thou  oft  hast  seen 
Thy  sire  engagr'd  in  a  corrupted  state, 
Wrestling  with  vice  and  fiaction :  now  thou  seest 

me 
Spent,  overpower'd,  despairing  of  success; 
Let  me  advise  thee  to  retreat  betimes 
To  tuy  paternal  seat,  the  Sabine  field. 
Where  the  great  censor  toii'd  with  his  owo  hands, 
And  all  oar  firugal  ancestors  wirre  bless'd 


CATO.  59s 

In  humble  virtues,  and  ft  rural  life. 

There  live  retir'd ;  pray  for  the  peace  of  Rome; 

Content  tbjrself  to  be  obscurely  good. 

When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway. 

The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station. 

FORTIUS. 

I  hope,  my  father  does  not  recommend 
A  lifie  to  Fortius,  that  he  scorns  himtelf. 

/  CATp. 

Farewell,  my  friends !  if  there  be  any  of  you 
That  dares  not  trust  the  victor's  clemency. 
Know  there  are  ships  prepared  by  m^  command, 
(Their  sails  already  opening  to  the  wtfids) 
That  shall  convey  yoa  to  the  wish*d-fbr  port. . 
Is  there  aught  else,  my  friends,  1  can  do  for  you*? 
The  conqueror  draws  near.    Once  more  £srewell ! 
If  e*er  we  meet  hereafter,  we  shall  meet 
In  happier  climes  and  on  a  safsf  shore. 
Where  Caesar  never  shall  approach  us  more. 
There  the  brave  youth,  with  love  of  virtue  fir'd, 

IPointing  to  the  bothf  qfkii  dead  son. 
Who  greatly  in  his  country's  cause  expir'd, 
Shall  know  he  conqoer'd.     The  firm  patriot  there 
(Who  made  the  welfare  of  mankind  his  care) 
Though  still  by  foction,  vice,  and  fbrtune»  crost, 
Shall  find  the  generous  labour  was  not  lost. 


ACTV.    8CENKI. 

CATO  JoAtf, 

Sitting  in  a  thoughtfid  posUre  :  in  kit  hand  Plato's 
book  on  the  immortatittf  of  the  toul,  A  drawn  sword 
on  the  table  by  him. 


It  must  be  so— Plato,  thou  reason'st  well ! 

Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  food  desire. 

This  longing  after  immortality  ? 

Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horrour» 

Of  falling  into  nought  ?  Why  shrinks  the  soul 

Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 

'TIS  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us  | 

'Tis  Heaven  itself,  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

Eternity!  thou  pleasing  dreadful  thought ! 

Through  what  variety  of  ontry*d  being, 

Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we 

pass! 
The  wide,  th*  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me: 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness,  rest  upon  it. 
Here  will  I  hold.    If  there's  a  Power  above  us, 
(And  that  there  is  all  Nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works)  he  must  delight  in  virtue. 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  muiit  be  happy. 
But  when!  or  where! — ^This  world  was  luaUc  for 

Caesar. 
1  'm  weary  of  conjectures — This  roust  end  them. 
[Laying  his  hand  i^on  hi*  sword. 
Thus  am  I  doubly  arm'dt  my^eath  and  life, 
My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me; 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end. 
But  this  informs  me  1  shall  never  die. 
The  soul,  secnr'd  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  finde  away,  the  Sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  Nature  sink  in  years; 
B<|t  thou  Shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth. 
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ADDISOiro  fOEHS. 


Unhurt  amidst  iht  war'of  elenents* 

The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  cnuh- of -worlds. 

What  mean^  this  heaiviness  that  haop  upon  me. 
This  lethargy  that  crt«ps  through  all  my  seitaet? 
Nature  oppress'd,  and  harasii'd  4Mit  with  care. 
Sinks  down  to  rest.    This  onee  IMI  fovourher. 
That  my  awakenM  soul  may  take  her  flight, 
Renew.M  in  all  her  strength,  and  fresh  with  life, 
An  oflfering  fit  for  Heaven.     Let  guilt  or  fear 
Disturb  man's  rest,  Ca%o  kAows  neither  of  them, 
Indiffsreut  ia  bis  choice,  to  ^leop  or  die^ 

Enter  fortius. 

But  ha !  how's  thi^  my  son  ?  why  this  iotrwiioo  ? 
Were  not  my  oniers  that  I  would  be  private  ? 
Why  am  I  disobey 'd? 

poRnus. 

ATas,  my  fattierf 
What  means  this  sword  ?  this  instrument  of  death  ? 
Let  me  convey  it  hence! 

CATO. 
Rash  youth,  forbear ! 

FORTIUS. 

O  let  tbe'))rayers,  th'  entreaties  of  your  friends. 
Their  tears,  their  common  danger,  wrest  it  from 
you. 

CATO. 

Wouldst  thou  betray  me  ?  woaklst  thou  give  me 
A  slave,  a  captive,  into  Caesar's  bands  ?  [up 

Retire,' and  learn  obedienoe  ta  a  father, 
Or  know,  young  man !  — > 

FORTIUS. 

Look  not  thus  sternly  on  me; 
You  know  I  'd  rather  die  than  disobey  you. 

CATO. 

'Tis  well !  again  I  'm  master  of  myself. 
Now,  Oeaar,  let  thy  troops  beset  our  gates. 
And  bar  each  avenue,  thy  gathering  fleets 
O'ersprrad  the  sea,  and  stop  np  every  port; 
Cat*)  shaH  open  to  himself  a  passage. 
And  mock  thy  hopes. 

FORTIUS. 

O  sir,  furtive  your  son. 
Whose  grief  hangs  heavy  on  him !  O  my  father  1 
flow  am  I  sure  it  is  not  the  last  time 
I  e'er  shall  call  you  so  I  Be  not  displeas'd, 
O  be  not  aiigry  Vith  me  whilst  T  weep, 
And,  in  the  anguish  of  my  heait,  b**6eech  you 
To  quit  the  dreadful  purpose  of  your  soul. 
CATO. 
Thou  hast  been  ever  good  and  dutiful. 

lEjnbfaciJig  Atm. 
Weep  not,  my  son.    All  will  be  well  a^aiu. 
The  righteous  gods,  whom  I  have  sought  to  please 
Will  succour  Cato,  and  preserve  his  children. 
FORTtUt. 

Your  words  give  comfort  to  my  drooping  heart. 

CATO. 

Portias,  thou  may'st  re^y  upon  my  conduct. 
Thy  father  will  not  act  what  misbecomes  him; 
But  go,  my  son,  and  see  if  aught  be  wanting 
Among  thy  father's  friends:  see  them  embark'd ; 
And  tsll  me  if  the  winds  and  seas  befriend  them. 


My  aoiil  is  quite  tir*i0i*d  flown  with  esie,  ttad  aCb 
The  soft  refresbmeut  of  a  momeot's  sleep.    [£nk 

FORTIUS. 

My  thoughts  are  moie  at  ease^  my  beait  leriTO. 

EnUr  MARCIA. 

O  Marcia,  O  my  sister,  still  there's  hope 
Our  fattier  will  not  cast  away  a  life 
So  needfiil  to  us  all,  and  to  his  coonbry. 
He  is  retire  to  res^  and  eeems  to  cherisib  [faeMS 
llKNights  full  of  peace.    He  has  dispatch*d  ms 
With  orders  that  bespeak  a  mind  composed. 
And  studious  for  the  safety  of  his  friends. 
Marcia,  take  care  that  Done  distaib  his  stmnbers. 

KARCIA. 

O  ye  iimnortal  powers,  that  guard  the  just. 
Watch  round  his  eo«oh,  and  soften  bis  re|i«ae^ 
Banish  his  sorrows,  aod  becalm  his  soul 
With  easy  dreams ;  vemember  all  his  virtues; 
Asd  show  ■Muktud  that  goodness  is  your  care. 

Enter  ldcia. 

LUCIA. 

Where  is  your  father,  Marcia,  where  is  Cato? 

MARCIA. 
Lucia,  speak  low;  he  isretir'd  to  rest. 
Lucia,  I  feel  a  gently-dawning  hope 
Rise  iu  my  soul.    We  shall  be  happy  still* 

LVCLA. 

Alas,  I  tronble  vheo  1  think  on  Cafta. 
In  every  view,  in  every  tiiought  I  tremMe! 
Cato  is  stern,  and  awfiil  as  a  god ; 
He  knows  not  how  to  wink  at  human  frailty^ 
Or  pahkm  weakness  that  he  never  felt. 

MARCIA. 

Though  stem  aod  awful  to  the  foes  <^  Rome^ 
He  is  all  goodness,  Lucia,  always  mild. 
Compassionate,  and  gentioi  lo  in  ftieoik. 
Fitrd  with  domestic  tenderness,  the  best. 
The  kindest  Esther!  I  have  ever  found  him 
Easy  and  good,  and  bounteous  to  my  iHshes. 

LUCIA. 

Tis  his  consent  alone  can  make  us  blessftt. 
Mareia,  we  both  are  equally  iaveWd 
In  the  same  intricate,  perplex'd,  t" 
The  cruel  band  of  (ate,  that  has  destroy'd 
Thy  brother  Marcus,  whom  we  bath  I 


And  ever  shril  lament,  unhappy  youth* 

LUCIA. 

Has  set  my  soul  at  large,  and  now  I  stand 
Loose  of  my  vow.  But  who  knows  Cato's  timiciit^ 
Who  knows  how  3ret  he  may  dispose  of  Poitius, 
Or  how  he  has  deteimiu'd  of  thyself  ^ 

MARCIA. 

Let  him  b«t  lire !  commit  tbe  rqsl  to  Heaven. 
Etder  LUCIUS. 

LUCIUS. 

Sweei  are  the  slumbers  of  the  virtoous  man! 
O  Marcia,  I  have  seen  thy  godlike  fntfrtr- 
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Seme  power  invisible  soppoits  hift  soul, 
AikI  bears  it  up  in  all  its  wonted  greatness. 
A  kind  refreshing  sleep  is  fall*n  upon  him : 
I-  saw  him  stretcb'd  at  ease,  his  fancy  lost 
In  pleasing  dreams;  as  I  drew  near  his  couch,    , 
He  amiPd,  and  cry'd— Caesar,  thou  canst  not  hurt 
me! 

MARCIA. 

His  mind  still  labours  with  some  dreadful  thought 

LUCIW, 

Lucia,  why  all  this  grief,  these  floods  of  sorrow? 
3Dry  up  thy  tears,  my  child;  we  all  are  safe 
While  Cato  Irves— his  presence  will  protect  «§. 

JEnierJVBA, 

JUBA. 
Lncitis,  the  horsemen  are  retumM  from  viewing 
The  mnnber,  strength,  and  posture  of  our  foes. 
Who  now  encamp  within  a  short  hour's  march. 
On  the  high  point  of  yon  bright  western  tower 
We  ken  them  from  afisr;  the  settin?  Sun 
Plays  on  their  shining  arms  and  bumish'd  helmets. 
And  covers  all  the  field  with  gleams  of  fire. 

LUCIUS. 

Marcla,  'tis  time  we  should  awake  thy  fiither. 
Ctesar  is  still  disposM  to  give  us  tenns. 
And  waits  at  distance  till  he  hears  from  Cato. 

Enter  FORTIUS. 

Fortius,  thy  looks  speak  somewhat  of  importance* 
What  tidings  dost  thou  bring?  methinks  I  see 
Unusoal  gladness  sparkling  in  thy  eyes. 

FORTIUS. 

As  I  was  hasting  to  the  port,  where  now 
My  fath^T^s  friends,  impatient  for  a  pass^e, 
Accuse  the  lingering  winds,  a  sail  arrived 
From  Pompey*s  son,  who  through  the  realms  of 

Spain 
Calls  out  for  vengeance  on  his  fisther*s  death. 
And  rouses  the  whole  nation  up  to  arms. 
Were  Cato  at  their  head,  once  more  might  Rome 
Assert  her  rights,  and  claim  her  liberty. 
But  hark!  what  means  that  eroan?  O  give  me  way. 
And  let  me  fly  into  my  father's  pivsenoe.    {Exii, 

LUCIUS. 

Cato,  amidst  hts  slumbers,  thinks  on  Rome, 
And  in  the  wild  disorder  of  hi^  soul 
Mourns  o'er  his  country;  ha!  a  second  groan !«• 
Heaven  guard  as  all  1— i 

MARCIA. 

Alas!  *tis  not  the  voice 
Of  one  who  sleeps !  *tis  agonising  pain, 
*Tis  death  is  in  that  sound — 

He-enUr  fortius. 

FORTIUS. 

O  sight  of  woe! 


0  Marcia,  what  we  fear'd  is  come  to  pass! 
Cato  is  &ll'n  upon  his  sword— 

'  LUCIUS. 

O  Fortius^ 
Hide.all  the  horrours  of  thy  mournful  tale,   . 
And  let  us  guess  the  rest, 

FORTIUS. 

I  've  raised  him  up. 
And  plac'd  him  in  his  chair,  where  pale  and  faint. 
He  gasps  for  breath,  and,  as  his  life  flows  from 

him. 
Demands  to  see  his  friends.  His  weeping  servants. 
Obsequious  to  his  orders,  bear  him  hither. 

[7^  batksoeme  ofent^  and  dueaotn  CATO. 

MARCIA. 

O  Heaven,  assist  me  in  this  dreadful  hour 
To  pay  the  last  sad  duties  to  my  fiither ! 

JUBA. 

These  are  thy  triumphs,  thy  exploits,  O  Caesar  I 

LUCIUS. 

Now  is  Rome  fiill'n  indeed !— > 

[CITO  bnught  forward  in  ku  dunr, 
CATO. 

Here  set  me  down— 
Fortius,  come  near  me— are  my  friends  embark*d? 
Can  any  thing  be  thought  of  for  their  service  } 
Whilst  I  yet  live,  let  me  not  live  in  vain. 
— O  Lucius,  art  thou  here  ? — ^Thou  art  too  gQod.-^ 
Let  this  our  friendship  live  between  our  children; 
Make  Fortius  happy  in  thy  daughter  Lncia. 
Alas,  poor  man,  be  weeps ! — Marcia,  my  daugh« 

ter— 
-*-0  bend  me  forward ! — Juba  loves  thee,  Marcia, 
A  senator  of  Rome,  while  Rome  survived, 
Would  not  have  match'd  his  daughter  with  a  king: 
But  Caesar's  arms  have  thrown  down  all  distinction; 
Whoe'er  is  brave  and  virtuous,  is  a  Roman.— 
— I'm  sick  to  death — O  when  shall  I  get  loose 
From  this  vain  world,  tb*  abode  of  guilt  and  sor« 

row!— 
— ^And  yet  methinks  a  beam  of  light  breaks  in 
On  my  departing  soul.    Alas,  1  fear 

1  've  bie^n  too  hasty.    O  ye  powers,  that  sea^h 
The  heart  of  man,  and  weigh  his  inmost  thoughts. 
If  I  have  done  amiss,  impute'  it  not  !^ 

The  best  may  err,  but  you  are  good,  and— oh! 

[Dm. 

LUCIUS. 

There  fl^  the  greatest  soul  that  ever  warmM 
A  Romau  breast    O  Cato !  O  my  friend! 
Thy  will  shall  be  religiously  observ'd. 
But  let  us  bear  this  aw  fill  corpse  to  Caesar, 
And  lay  it  in  his  sight,  that  it  may  stand 
A  fence  betwixt  »is  and  the  victor's  wrath ; 
Cato,  though  dead,  shall  still  protect  his  friends. 

From  hence,  let  flercd  contending  nations  know 
What  dire  eflects  from  civil  discord  flow. 
Ti«  this  that  shakes  our  country  with  alarms. 
And  gives  up  Rome  a  prey  to  Roman  arms. 
Produces  fraud,  and  rrnf  Ity,  and  strife, 
And  robs  the  guilty  worid  of  Cato's  life. 
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